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THE    XILXER    OF     HOHILL. 

4     TALE     ni     THBBB     CHAPTEBS. 
BY  WILUAM  CARLETON. 


TifONG  ttie  Irish  peasBTitiy  tticre  ii  no  trade  or 

calling  so  popnltr,  sod,  indeed,  so  iaofrenaire, 

u  that  of  A 

miller.  His 

bnsinoM  is 

alvays  aa- 

Bocikted 
'*  with^meiry 

and  festive 

spirit.  The 
[  conveyance 

of  a  ntldre 
hilnaat 

of  grain  to 

be  gronnd, 

is     among 

the  people  a 

kind  of  holi- 
day labonr, 

inosmncb  aa 

accompanied  witli  more  or  less 
of  conviviality.  The  man  of 
meai  is  generally  a  droll  good- 
nalnredindividnal,  foil  of  anec- 
dote and  Tongh  hnmoor,  always 
ready  either  to  give  or  take  a 
treat,  aa  the  case  may  be,  but 
still  shreird  enough  to  make  ht9 
jokes  and  treats  sobservient  to 
his  own  interests.  This  in  some 
degree  is  necessary.  There  is 
nopsrishwithont  at  least  three 
or  four  mills  within  its  limit?, 
and  the  sprit,  conseqnently, 
hy  which  their  proprietors  are 
animated, is  one  of  strong  cora- 
pe^tion    for    pn>ilic    faronr. 

This  principle  i*  looked  upon  with  so  mncli  importance,  even  by 
the  laadlonb  of  the  cooatry,  tht  it  was  nstial  some  timo  ago, 


whenever  a  man  possessed  an  estate  on  which  a  mill  stood,  to 
insert  a  claoH  in  his  leases,  by  whidi  hia  tenantry  were  bound 
to  get  their  gnun  gromid  in  Uiat  particular  mill,  and  do  other. 
We  bflliere  there  never  was  a  penalty  attached  to  this  clanse; 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  looked  npon  and  treated  as  a 
dead  letter,  the  prindpal  motive  for  supporting  any  particular 
mill  bdng  the  pt^nlarity  of  the  miller,  and  his  power  of  con- 
ciliating good  wUL  Formerly  a  great  dogree  of  bodily  strength 
was  an  essential  and  in  dis- 
pensable qnali^  in  a  raiUer, 
eapedally  in  remote  districts, 
where  improved  habits  of 
agricnltnre  and  the  more 
ciriliaed  uagea  of  life  bad 
not  reached.  We  remember, 
onrMlves,when  even  the  com- 
mon, low-backed  car,  with 
solid  wheels  of  wood,  conld 
be  seen  only  with  ■  few 
of  the  wealthiest  farmers  of 
the  parish.  At  that  time  oatt 
and  other  grain  were  carried 
in  large  sacKs,  thrown  across 
the  naked  backs  of  the  hmaes, 
as  they  were  conveyed  either 
to  the  mill  or  tlio  maricet,  and 
thensnalieatof  the  individnals 
who  conveyed  them  was  on  the 
top  of  the  sacks,  tor  the  pur- 
P'we,  they  said,  of  keeping 
them  balanced,  no  u  that  they 
might  not^cA  to  one  aide  and 
fall  ofT.  Now,  when  the  grain 
was  tnraed  into  meal,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  miller,  as  soon 
m  it  was  pat  into  the  sacks 
once  more,  in  cases  where  the 
owner  of  it  was  a  weak  an<| 
feeble  man,  to  "buck  the 
sack,"  and  throw  it  across  the 
horee  in  order  to  bo  carried 
home.  All  these  old  nsages, 
however,  have  neariy  disap- 
peared— the  liideear'a  gpi", 
excnpt  in  monnt-iin  districts,  where  no  otli  r  can  be  nsc(J ;  the 
woudcn -wheeled  car  loo  b  gone,  sod  iu  its  pl.ice  lits  been  snbsu- 
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tnted  the  more  convenient  common  cart.  A  country  mcll  i^ 
Ireland — And  we  presnme  everywhere  else — was  always  the 
scene  of  much  fan,  bustle,  and  drollery.  All  the  nevn  and  scan- 
dal of  the  parish  were  generally  discussed  in  it — the  miller  him- 
self, however,  for  prudent  purposes,  always  making  it  a  point  to 
defend  the  absent,  whenever  they  happened  to  be  illspoiken  of. 
This  was  his  invariable  rule,  because  he  took  it  very  oorr«ctly 
for  granted  that  his  defeuce  would  reach  their  ears,  and  that,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  he  was  certain  to  secure  their  custom,  if  he 
chanced  not  to  have  had  it  already^ 

No  man  ever  thought  of  going  to  the  mill  without  money 
in  his  pocket.  It  was  a  central  point,  where  neighbours  and  sc^ 
quaintances  met,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  conld 
swallow  BO  much  dust  without  something  to  wash  it  down. 
Many  a  bottle  of  whiskey  and  many  a  hnge  can  of  ale  and 
porter  were  discussed,  amid  the  laugh,  the  song,  and  the  jest ; 
and  it  was  always  during  these  friendly  compotations  that 
the  jolly  miller  ehone  to  most  advantage.  His  stock  of  songs 
aud  anecdotes  was  always  at  the  service  of  his  castomers,  his 
laugh  a  ready  chorus  to  their  humour,  and,  to  crown  all,  his  treat 
always  closed  the  convivialities,  when  ho  was  sure  to  give  them 
the  old  song  of  '*  Tarry  hi  ho  the  giiuder,"  or  ^'  Meiry  may  the 
maid  be  that  marries  the  miller.'' 

In  geneitd  there  was  a  string  or  two  of  small  huts  or  cabins 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mUl,  wbich  went  by  the  name  of 
Milltown,  and  which  were  inhabited  by  the  very  poorest  wretches 
of  the  community.  Some  of  them  were-day-Ubourers,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  them  lived  upon  scraps  and  fragments,  and  eleemosynary 
portions  of  meal  given  them  by  those  who  were  grinding  their  com 
in  themill,  in  recompense  for  their  services  in  doing  odd  jobs  for  them, 
in  carrying  about  winnow-doths,  sacks,  and  riddles,  while  the  shell- 
ed grain  was  bolted  and  winnowed  upou  what  was  called  the  shell- 
ing«bili,  an  elevated  spot  near  the  miU,  where  they  could  get  a  fair 
biast  of  wind,  for  at  that  time  such  a  thing  as  a  winnowing  machine 
was  scarcely  known.  These  wretched  creatwes  never  used  any 
other  fuel  to  dress  their  victuals,  bat  what  was  termed  the 
'*  shelling  seeds,"  which  they  got  in  sacks  full  from  the  good- 
oatared  miller,  who  always  itrOM^ted  them  with  great  kindness 
and  indulgence. 

The  name  of  the  millec,  of  whom  we  are  about  to  speak,  was 
Frank  Kennedy,  a  man  of  powerful  strength  and  great  size ;  but 
like  most  of  his  class,  kind-hearted  .and  jovial.  He  was,  however, 
though  of  a  peaceable  dkitosition^  a  man  of  the  most  determined 
courage  and  resolution.  He  had  never  entered  into  a  quarrel 
more  than  once  or  twice  during  his  life,  and  on  those-  occasions 
the  qaanels  were  nunc  jof  his  own  seeking.  He  saw  a  weaker 
party  assailed  by '  one  that  was  stronger  and  more  numerous, 
and  immediately  threw  biinself  into  the  ranks  of  those  who 
felt  themselves  overpowered  more  by  numbers  than  by  courage. 
His  prowess  and  popularity,  aided  as  he  was  by  many  friends, 
soon  tm'ued  the  scale,  and  the  ungenerous  ruffians,  who  were 
tlireo  to  one,  found  themselves,  iu  a  short  time,  obliged  to 
re:reat. 

Frank's  mill,  however,  was  a  londy  and  solitary  building,  which 
from  its  poaiiion,  could  not  be  surrouudud  with  anything  like  the 
MiUtown  potation  we  hav«  described.  It  stood  upon  the  only 
spot  where  a  dam  could  be  secured  from  the  little  river  which 
fed  it,  aud  from  its  remote  and  isolated  position  there  existed  no 
temptation  for  the  miserable  class  alluded  to  to  squat  in  its 
vicinity.  His  own  dwelling-house  was  consequently  the  only 
habitation  within  a  miie  of  the  mill.  Up  about  half  a  mile  above 
it  was  a  deep  and  precipitous  valley  that  lay  between  two  sharp, 
wild,  aud  bleak  monntainons  hills,  which  terminated  a  range  oo 
eat^ii  side,  that  stretched  away  into  a  high  sweep  of  barren  moor 
iu  which  the  river  had  its  source.  To  the  left  of  the  mill,  as  you 
looked  towards  the  north,  lay  u  low  level  bog,  which  was  generally 
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came "^^hJ^J^ 

beautiful  demesne,  ic^ 

was  built.     Along  this  waiTpT 

and  rugged  road  by  which  the  miu  %.^c^^ 

the  windows  of  the  loft  of  it  a  magnificent  view  of  the  demesiic 

in  question,  and  of  the  rich  inland  country  for  a  disiaoce  of  uiau) 

miles,  coald  be  commanded. 

Frank  Kennedy  was  a  widower,  and  had  but  one   child,  & 
daughter,  of  exceeding  grace  aud  beauty,  considering  her  situation 
in  ]ife«    At  the  period  of  our  story  she  was  only  nineteen,  a  tAU 
fair  girl  of  slender  make  but  natm'ally  elegant,  and  giving  evident 
promise  of  that  fulness  of  outline,  which,  taken  in  connexion  wit  h 
her  present  symmetry  of  figure,  constitutes,  when  associated  with 
beautiful  features,  all  that  the  heart  of  a  fond  parent  conld  desire. 
To  say  that  he  loved  her  with  sui*passing  tenderness  and  afTection  is 
only  to  tell  a  tale  that  has  been  told  a  thooaand  times — a  tale  which 
every  person  possessing  a  heart  must  at  once  understand.      She 
was,  however,  worthy  of  all  his  affection,  and  returned   it  in  a 
spirit  wbich  was  perfectly  congenial  with  his  own.     They  were, 
in   fact,   all  in   all  to  each  other.     The  kind-hearted   father 
looked   upon  Anne    as  the  principal  solace  of  his    Hfe,    and 
Anne  loved  him  with  an  affection  which  was  only  next   to  thnt 
which  she  bore  to  God  himself.     The  miller  was  a  wealthy  man, 
and  bestowed  upon  her  as  good  an  education  as  his  position  and  . 
the  remote  situation  in  which  they  lived  could  enable  him  to 
do.    Music,  French,  and  other  accomplishments  were  out  of  the 
question,  because  there  existed  no  means  of  procuring  them  for 
her.     So  far  as  a  plain  English  education  however  went,  she 
had  been  admirably  instructed,  aud  in  general  conversation   tlie 
want  of  the  '^  accomplishments*'  jcould  scaiccly,  if  at  all,  be 
noticed. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  country  girl  so  amiable,  so 
beautiful,  and  every  way  so  interesting,  could  be  without  a  variety 
of  saitors,  and  neither  was  she.  Many  of  those,  it  is  true,  loved 
her  with  a  generous  and  independent  passion,  whilst  the  attach- 
ment of  others  was  mixed  up  with  a  sordid  and  selfish  love  of 
the  wealth  which  they  knew  she  would  possess.  One  of  the 
former  class  was  a  young  man  who  lived  about  a  mile-and-a-half  i 
firom  Mohill,  the  name  of  the  townland  in  which  the  mill  stood.  | 
He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  and  respectable  farmer  named 
Gavanagh,  aad  as  stout  and  handsome  a  young  fellow  as  ever 
attended  the  chapel  of  Rathcullen,  in  addition  to  which  he  was 
the  accepted  lover  of  the  fair  Anne  Kennedy.  Indeed  their  at- 
tachment and  the  future  relation  which  they  would  soon  bear 
to  each  other  were  generally  known  throughout  the  parish, 
and  their  expected  marriage  was  hailed  widi  universal  goo<I- 
will  and  approbation,  with  one  exception  oulj.  Young  Tom 
Cavanagh,  who,  although  he  lived  in  his  father's  house,  held  a 
good  farm  at  a  nooderate  rent  adjoining  Lark  Hill,  which  was  the 
name  of  his  father^s  place,  was  there  preparing  to  build  a  becom- 
ing residence  for  his  future  wife.  The  foundations  of  the  hou^^o 
were  laid ;  the  situation  of  the  garden  and  out-offices  marked  out, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  as  soou 
aa  those  necessary  projects  should  be  completed,  and  the  new 
house  fiirnlshed  and  made  fit  for  her  reception.  The  miller  would  j 
have  been  doubly  delighted  at  the  contemplation  of  this  union,  iT 
he  ootn  have  prevail^  upon  Cavanagh  and  his  daughter  to  live 
with  liimsel£  His  heart  had  been  wO  completely  habituated  lo 
his  affectionate  child,  that  the  very  idea  of  her  departmre  from  hi  in, 
and  the  solitude  of  spirit  in  which  he  felt  he  must  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  depressed  him  deeply.  Many  a  time,  when 
thinking  of  this  and  looking  on  his  daughter,  his  affectionate 
breast  would  heave  with  euiodon,  and  the  tears  would  rush  to 
his  eyes. 


*''  Aauc,"  he  would  say,  '*  what  will  I  do,  or  what  will  become 
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of  ine  when  joa're  gone  ?  who  will  be  here  to  take  caro  of  me  ? 
No  hand  bat  that  of  the  stranger  will  be  abont  me.  I'll  miss 
jour  voice,  mj  darliii^  child,  and  I'll  miss  yonr  step,  and  Til  go 
to  bed  wid  a  lonely  heart,  and  rise  in  the  mornln'  wid  a  heavy 
one.'^ 

"  Indeed,  father  dear,  it's  not  my  wish  to  leave  yo«,  and  I 
have  repeatedly  urged  Tom  to  give  up  all  notion  of  bnildiag  on 
his  farm,  and  live  here  with  ns.  For  )oar  snke  I  wish  he  would 
do  it,  for  indeed  it  will  be  a  sore  trial  to  my  heart  to  leave  yon  in 
snch  a  selitAiy  st^ate." 

"  Why,"  replied  the  miller,  "  T  might  pass  the  day  well 
enough  among  the  pleasantry  of  the  nelghbonrs  that  attend  the 
mill,  bat  it's  at  night  when  I  come  in  that  I'll  feel  what  it  is  not 
to  have  you  before  me." 

"Well,  but  as  we  cannot  get  Tom  to  comply,"  she  said, 
"sure  yon  ought  to  reflect  that  I  will  be  almost  your  next 
neighbour ;  wont  we  see  each  other  nearly  every  day.  Wouldn't 
it  be  a  different  case  if  I  were  to  go  to  America  with  him, 
or  to  die,  fbr  instance.  Come,  dear  father,  keep  up  your  spirits, 
and  don't  fret ;  enre,  after  all,  I  can  scai-ccly  be  said  to  leave 
yon.* 

In  this  manner  she  would  soothe  and  comfort  the  good  man, 
until  she  succeeded,  lo  a  certain  extent,  in  reconciliflg  him  to  a 
separation  from  her. 

We  have  said  that  the  expected  marriage  between  her 
and  Cavanagh  was  hailed  with  universal  satisfaction,  if  we 
make  allowance  for  one  exception — ^perhaps  two.  There  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood,  about  three  miles  from  them  towards  the 
north,  a  family  consisting  only  of  two  brothers,  both  nnmarried, 
and  supposed  to  poesess  oohsiderable  wealth  as  farmers.  The> 
elder  of  those  brothers,  a  man  of  about  thirty-five,  had  been 
firmly,  but  with  great  civility,  rejected  as  a  suitor  by  Misa 
Kennedy.  He  was,  however,  a  respectable  man,  well  conducted, 
and  exceedingly  civil  and  obliging  to  his  neighbours,  by  whom 
both  he  and  his  brother  were  extremely  welll&ed  and  respected. 
Theirnames  were  Sullivan.  Both  brothers  were  powerful  men, 
and  the  attachment  which  the  elder,  whose  name  was  Michael, 
bore  to  the  younger,  seemed  to  resemble  the  affection  which 
an  indulgent  father  feels  for  a  well-beloved  son,  rather  thaa 
that  which  usually  subsists  between  brother  and  brother. 
James,  in  fact,  was  Michael's  idol,  and  nothing  recommended 
them  so  much  to  the  good- will  and  esteem  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  the  warm  affection  which  they  were  known  to  bear 
each  other.  Michael  though  civil,  was  finn,  if  not  obstinate 
in  his  usual  intercourse  with  the  people  around  him,  but  with 
his  brother  James,  he  was  a  piece  of  softened  wax,  ready  to  re- 
ceive whatsoever  impression  the  young  man  wished  to  make 
upon  him.  He  had,  however,  two  faults  ;  he  was  vindiotive, 
and  loved  money,  neither  of  whioh  propensities  were  in  general 
known  to  his  acquaintances ;  for  in  truth  he  was  one  of  those 
men  who  contrive  to  veil  their  feeUnga  from  the  world.  la 
other  words,  he  was  mueh  of  a  hypocrite,  and  assumed  the 
appearance  of  many  good  qualities,  whioh  he  most  certainly 
did  not  possess.  So  far,  however,  he  imposed  upon  his 
neighbours  with  complete  success,  and  the  affection  which  he 
sincerely  bore  his  brother,  rendered  him,  in  their  ignorance 
of  his  real  character,  extremely  popular  among  his  ao- 
quaintanoes.  He  and  James  managed  a  large  farm,  and  had 
consequently  a  numerous  establishment,  both  male  and  female. 
Among  the  former,  were  three  house-servants  from  Tipperary, 
who  had  been  living  with  them  for  more  than  twelve  months^ 
but  about  whom  the  two  brothers  thought  they  could  dis- 
cover an  appearance  of  mystery.  It  was  evident,  fbr  instance, 
that  the  men  in  question  had  assumed  fictitious  names,  be- 
cause it  sometimes  happened  that  they  forgot  to  uddress  each 
other  by  those  under  which  they  had  appeared  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood. The  inference  naturally  drawn  from  this  by  the 
two  brothers  was,  that  the  men  in  question  had  been  con- 
cerned in  some  of  those  desperate  and  criminal  outrages, 
which  were  then  peculiar  to  that  unhappy  county,  and  that 
they  were,  in  &ct,  obliged  to  fly  from  the  hue  and  cry  of 
justice. 

In  the  meantime  the  mmonr  of  Anno  Kennedy's  approaching 
marriage  with  young  Cavanagh  was  in  every  body's  month,  and 
it  sometimes  happened  that  Michael  Sullivan  was  bantered  upon 
his  want  of  success  with  her,  as  one  of  her  admirers.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  liberty  which  at  heart  he  did  not  relish ;  he  was  too 
cautious  and  politic,  however,  to  allow  any  person  except  his 
brother  to  discover  the  secret  impression  which  his  rejection  by 
Miss  Kennedy  had  left  upon  h'ls  mind.  To  James  he  was  less 
reserved,  and  one  evening  as  they  sat  together  in  the  parlour  over 
a  tumbler  of  punch,  he  addressed  him  as  follows  :— 

^*  James,"    said  be,   ^  I  fear  this  match    between   young 
Cavanagh  and  Anne  Kennedy  is  likely  to  go  on>" 

*^  You  fear  it,  Michael,"  replied  thie  other ;  "  whore's  the  use 
of  fearing  it  ?  don't  yon  knou  it  well  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Michael ;  **  I  know  no  such  thing ;  I  have  been 
thinking  over  it  a  good  deal." 

*'  And  what  have  yon  been  thinking?"  said  James;  '*  in  my 
opinion  the  less  yon  think  of  it,  the  better.  I  never  thought  a 
man  of  jow  turn  of  mind  could  be  so  much  in  love." 

^^  In  love !  you  don't  know  me,  boy,  and  yet  I  waa  a  good  deal 
in  love  wid  the  girl  hersdf ;  bat  not  so  much  as  to  prevent  me 
from  mariying  any  other  ^1,  althongh  maybe  not  half  so 
handsome,  if  1  got  a  better  fortnne  with  her.  I  liked  the  girl,  for 
she's  very  party,  bat  I  liked  her  fortune  a  great  deal  better,  and 
to  teU  yon  the  tmth,  James,  it's  the  fortune  I  am  sorry  for.  There's 
another  thing,  too,  that  I  may  as  well  mention.  I  hate  Cavanagh  as 
I  do  the  flames  of  pevdition,  becanse  he  has  stepped  in  between  me 
and  the  money.  I  remember  the  time,  and  it's  not  long  since,  when 
afler  hintin  my  wishes  to  her  father,  he  gave  me  a  kind  of  en- 
couragemenlL  Cavanagh,  however,  had  not  then  spoken  to  his 
daughter,  but  he  did  soon,  and  that  put  my  nose  oat  o'  joint. 
Well,  I  say,  I  have  been  thinking  over  it,  and  do  yon  know  that 
I  ha?e  a  great  notion  of  puttin  hia  nose  out  o*"  joint." 

**  Ay,  but  how  win  yoa  do  it  ?"  asked  his  brother,  '^  1  can't  see 
exactly  how  that  is  to  be  managed.  The  girl  dotes  on  him,  and 
upon  my  conscience,  I  don't  much  wondher  at  it,  for  a  handsomer 
and  finer  young  felk>w  isn't  in  the  barony  J* 

*^  That's  just  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  don't  like  him,"  replied 
Michael^— '^  but  still,  handsome  as  he  is,  I  think  hid  nose  could  be 
put  out  o'  joint." 

'^  Ah,  but  how,  man  ?  Don't  keep  beatin'  about  the  bush, 
Michael— -let  us  know  how^  I  say." 

"  What  if  we  took  her  off  to  the  mountains  ?  and  then " 

**  And  then  yon  get  yourself  hanged  or  transported." 

*^I  didn't  mnch  care,  provided  I  prevented  the  man-iage." 

** Michael,"  replied  bis  brother,  startled,  '*  1  didn't  thmk  you  were 
snch  a  man — ^pnt  this  nonsense  out  o'yoor  head— -yon  can  get  wives 
enough ;  there's  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  was  caught" 

*'  It  could  be  done,"  proceeded  Michael,  "  without  any  diffi- 
culty. Their  house  is  in  a  lonely  place,  and  nobody  sleeps  in  it 
but  her  father,  herself,  and  the  servant-girl.  The  two  men-ser- 
vants that  min^ithe  Item. sleep  in  the  mill." 

'*  I  knoy?  they  do— but  in  the  name  of  goodness  put  the  thing  out 
o'  your  head,  Michael.  What  good  will  it  do  yon  to  prevent  a  de- 
cent young  man  and  a  party  girl  that  loves  one  another  from  beiu' 
happy  ?  If  Anne  refused  yoa,  why,  she  refused  you  civilly,  and  said 
she  was  obliged  to  you  for  the  good  opinion  yoa  had  of  her,  but  that 
yon  couldn't  expect  she  would  marry  yoa  when  she  was  engaged 
to  aaother  that  she  loved,  and  with  her  father's  consent  too." 

'<  WlU,  no  matter,"  said  Michael,  *'  I  am  thinkin'  of  it — and 
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I  will  think  of  it ;  bat  we  will  talk  more  about  it  soon.  Fm  not 
a  man  that's  apt  to  give  op  a  thing  that  I  once  faatei  nay  mind 
and  heart  npoo.** 

O'Keefe,  in  one  of  hie  fatxwe,  makes  two  servants  who  had 
been  each  fortj  years  in  the  same  family,  when  discussing  a  tan- 
kard of  ale,  drink  *'  to  their  better  acquaintance** — a  piece  of 
civility  which  discloses  a  closer  knowledge  of  life  aad  character 
ihan  one  might  be  apt  at  first  sight  to  imagine.  James  SaUivAn, 
for  instance,  had  known  his  brother  since  he  himself  was  a  child, 
but  never  until  this  occasion  sn9pected  for  a  moment  that  his 
character  contained  anything  so  deadly  and  implacably  vindictive* 
Michael,  perceiving  at  once  that  the  project  of  vengeance  over 
which  he  was  brooding  stood  no  chance  of  encouragement  from 
him,  resolved  to  lay  his  plans  in  secret  and  without  his  know» 
ledge,  and  by  no  means  to  take  him  into  partnership  untU  the 
plot  should  be  ripe  for  CKecotion,  when  he  calculated  that  the 
rclnctance  of  the  other  to  participate  in  it  would  be  too  late,  and 
that  he  coold  secure  his  co-operation  by  a  eovp  de  main.  BJb 
accordingly  contrived,  one  evening  duHsg  his  brother's  absence 
at  a  neighbouring  fair,  to  occasion  the  three  Tipperary  servants 
to  drop  in  one  by  one,  so  as  to  exclude  all  notion  of  premeditated 
design.  When  they  were  assembled,  and  after  some  chat,  he 
went  to  a  cupboard  and  prodacAd  a  bottle  of  spirits  and  drinking- 
ing  glasses,  after  which,  with  great  skill  he  opened  the  subject, 
and  conducted  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  fionoepdoa 
and  proposal  of  tho  enterpiise  to  proeeed  from  them. 

"  Well,  boys,"  eaid  he,  **  how  do  you  like  yonr  liquor?^ 

"  Ah  ha!"  said  one  of  them,  winking  with  a  knowing  air,— 
"  the  cow  was  worth  feeding  that  gaye  that  drop-«-pale  in  tii* 
face  and  clear  as  crystal,  begorra !" 

"  It*s  from  the  same  runnin**  that  yoong  Tom  Cairanagh  got 
his  wedding  whiskey  from,"  said  SuHivan— **  the  pure  bog  and 
barley,  and  no  doubt  of  it^^ere's  bis  health,  and  a  happy  mar- 
riage to  him !" 

**  And  here's  wishin*  him  the  same  ?"  they  replied— bat  added 
one  of  them,  a  stout,  dark,  beetle-browed  fellow  named  Hour 
lanhan — <Mt's  very  ginerons  in  you,  Misther  SuUivan,  to  dkriuk 
Hs  health,  by  all  accounts — that  is,  if  it's  trae  that  he  tack  Misa 
Kennedy  from  you/' 

"  rd  never  believe  a  word  of  it,"  repBed  another,  named 
Aherne ;  "  I'll  go  baii  if  the  masther  wished  to  huve  her,  it 
wasn't  Tom  Cavanagh  nor  any  one  else  that  was  to  prevent  him." 

"  He  did  prevent  me,  then,"  replied  Sullivan,  '^  and  I  as  good 
as  had'  her  father's  consent.     Faith,  boys,  he  did  so." 

"It  wasn't  he  but  herself  that  did  it"  observed  Aherne; 
"  and  the  blame's  more  ber's  than  his — and  I  hope  sbe'l  live 
to  repint  it,  that's  the  best  I  wish  her,  the  thief.  Peery 
Hannigan,  what  do  you  say  ?"  he  added,  turning  to  the  thard, 
who  had  not  yet  spoken — *^  what'uJ  you  do,  Peejy,  if  your  sweet- 
heart was  taken  from  you  before  the  world  ?" 

"  Faix,  its  more  than  I  know,"  replied  Peery,  who  was  a  short 
active  fellow,  with  a  rather  goodrlooking  face,  but  a  wild  and 
bitter  eye.     "  I  think  I  could  guess,  though," 

"Tut,  never  mind,  boys;  it  doesn't  signify — take  off  yonr 
liquor.  To  the  onld  boy  I  pitch  both  o'  them.  It  wasn't  to  talk 
about  them  I  brought  you  into  the  pariour  here ;  &eein'  that  I 
had  the  three  o'  ye  together  in  tiie  kitchen  I  lihonght  Fd  just 
give  ye  a  taste  o'  the  new  poteen  to  know  how  yon  ISied  it. 
Do  you  brew  as  good  as  that  in  Tippctary  ?" 

"  Ay,  as  good,  sir,"  replied  Aherne ;  "  but  soura  s  dhrop 
bctther.    That's  prime  stuff  any  bow — God  bless  it  1" 

Dnring  these  few  words  Hannigan  kept  his  fiery  but  piercing 
eye  fixed  upon  Sullivan  with  a  steady  and  penetrating  gaae  that 
seemed  to  read  the  very  soul  and  purpose  withm  him. 

"  Masther,"  said  he,  *'  you're  not  aisy  at  this  marriage ;  and 
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indeed  that  is  no  wondher^to  see  such  a  party  girl,  ay,  and  so 
lieh  a  g^rl,  whipped  like  a  ripe  pear  oat  o'  your  mouth.  Faith, 
I  know  how  we'd  prevent  that  in  Tipperary." 

*'  Why,"  said  Sullivan,  with  a  grim  langh,  "  how  would  you 
pre!vent  it  in  Tipperary  ?  Bat  come,  beya,  take  ofi^  your  liquor, 
I  say.  You're  wrong,  however,  Peery ;  I  dotf't  «acB  a  curse  whe- 
tiier  they're  married  or  not — ^why  shoald  I  ?" 

*^  At  any  rate,  there  are  hedges  enough  in  the  neighbourhood," 
replied  Hannigan,  not  exactly  addressing  himself  to  Snllivan,  but 
rather  looking  into  the  table — *'  Ay,  and  plenty  o'  them  upon  his 
«wn  farm  too." 

**  Come,  come,  Peery,"  replied  Sullivan,  "  none  of  your  Tipp«* 
rary  justice  for  me.     The  girl  preferred  him,  and  yon  know  she 
had  a  right  to  do  so  1" 

"  She  had,"  observed  Aherne ;  ^^but  etUl — oh,  no,  Peery — ^no 
hedge  work ;  but,  if  i  was  in  the  masther's  coat,  devil  a  ring  ever 
I'd  allow  her  to  put  on  him-*no,  no,  there  has  been  enough  of 
blood-shed— hem— in  the  eouathry"--enougb,  and  too  mncb-^but 
still,  I  say,  the  masther,  if  he  had  spunk,  might  secure  her,  or, 
at  di  events,  prevent  the  marriage." 

"  Come,  boys,"  said  Sullivan, "  dang  it,  take  your  drink  while 
it's  before  yon,  and  don't  be  afhiid  that  there's  not  plenty  where 
that  was  ;*'  he  accordingly  made  them  fill  their  glasses  once  more. 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  laughing  again,  "  I  see  you're  on  for  some 
fun — but,  upon  my  word,  I'm  not ;  aft  least  I'd  have  no  blood- 
shed-x-no  hedge  firing." 

^'  Neither  would  I«"  said  HonlaghAn ;  "  still  it  wouldn't  be  a 
bad  joke  to  prevent  the  marriage  for  aU  that.  He  has  the  Uugh 
against  yon  now,  and  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair  that  you 
should  have  it  against  him  la  your  tarn." 

*' Why,as  far  as  a  laugh  goes,"  replied  SolUvan,  with  a  great  deal 
of  good  humour, ''  if  we  could  have  that  against  him  I  didn't  care." 

"  Faith,  aad  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  it,"  replied  Haanigan ; 
'^  it's  as  easy  as  blowing  your  breath." 

"Well,"  said  Sullivan,  "if  it  was  only  for  the  Joke's  sake, 
Peery,  let  us  hear  your  opinion ;  sure  we  may  as  well  amuse  onr^ 
selves  arid  that  aabject  as  any  other.  How  could  I  have  the 
laugh  agaiost  Gavana^,  for,  in  troth,  if  it  could  be  done  in  a 
harmless  way,  and  as  a  good  piece  of  fan,  I'd  like  it  ?" 

^'  Why,  to  walk  np  wid  the  girl  one  o'  these  nights  into  the 
monntains.  Here  are  three  of  us,  wid  yourself  {lud  Mistha*  James, 
aU  stout  men,  and  who's  to  defend  her?  Why,  no  one  but  her 
father  ?    Troth  yea  might  aa  easily  take  away  a  child." 

^  They'd  know  na,"  (Swerved  Sullivan,  ^^  and  that  would  play 
t^e  devil." 

^*  Lave  the  disguises  to  me,"  replied  Haanigan,  "  and  if  you 
wish  to  keep  ont  o'  the  dutches  of  tiie  law,  why,  hould  her  a  couple 
o'  days  aad  nighta  in  a  place  that  FU  show  yon — trate  her  well, 
don't  spake  an  offensive  word  to  her,  and  aftherwards  lave  lier 
safely  widin  a  short  distance  of  her  father's  house,  and  afther  that 
let  me  see  the  Irishman  that  'ud  marry  her," 

SuUivan  knew  the  force  and  influence  of  this  prejudice  among 
the  Irish  people  as  well  as  Hannigan  did,  and  it  struck  him  as  an 
excellent  way  of  throwing  such  a  blight  upon  tlie  innocent  and 
beautiful  girl's  character,  as  nothing  but  death  itself  could  remove. 

"  Well,  sure  enough,"  s^aid  he,  **  that  'ud  be  doiu'  the  girl  no 
harm ;  bnt  I'm  afeared  my  brother  James  wooldn*t  come  into  it." 

*^  Lave  that  to  me,"  replied  Hannigan  ;  *Mf  I  don't  soften  him 
down,  there's  no  heather  on  SUevenamon— -that's  all  I  say." 

^^Jn  that  caae,  then,"  observed  SuUivan,  ^' we'll  let  the  subject 
rest  till  we  hear  how  he'll  take  it,  because  if  he  sets  his  face 
against  it  we  wont  go  on  wid  it,  let  what  wUl  may  happen;  come 
now,  we'll  finish  this  bottle,  and  when  we  talk  over  the  busiuess 
again  we'U  bave  another." 
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A  CSAT  COVGSUnra  0TSTEB8.. 

ABE  we  pranime  to. 
OBmiad  our  zeaden 
that  oystezB  are  not 
ooDsidered  iii,due  sea- 
Bon  durinff  the  four 
months  of  the  year 
from  which  the  canine 
letter,  aa  B  ia  called, 
IB  absent — ^in  other 
worda,  in  May,  June. 
July,  and.  August? 
As  the  pzeeent  months 
then,  inaugurates  the 
career    of    the    Ix> 
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Journal,  as  weQ  aa. 
the  annuiu  tenn  dur- 
ing which  these  deli-, 
cious  and  notable  bi« 
▼alyes  will  be  transported  from  their 
H  beda'*  on  the  "  Red  Bank**  of  Clare^ 
and  the  coasts  oi  Howth,  Halahide, 
land  Wexford,  to  be  ^^  tucked  in**  by 
and  whet  the  appetitea  of  the  worthy 
citizens  of  the  metropolis  of  the  ^*  Green 
Isle,**  a  little  of  the  yaried  and  curious 
literal/  gossip  connected  with  them 
>^  will  not  M  without  attraction.  On  the 
-'jf  natural  history  of  this  grateful  crusta- 
cean it  ia  not  our  purpose  to  descant, 
the  phases  q£  an  indiyidual  oystet,  from 
the  moment  of  its  earliest  embryo  li^p,  independent  of  maternal  ties, 
to  the  consummation  of  its  destmy,  when  the  knife  of  fate  shall  sever 
its  muscular  chords,  and  doom  it  to  entombment  in  a  living  sepul- 
chre, having  been  repeatedly  illustrated  by  the  pens  of  some  of  the 
mosteminent  UUerateurs,  We  may  say^  however,  that  if  an  oyster  is 
examined  through  a  microsoope,  it  will  be  found  that  its  shells  are  peo- 
pled with  an  innumerable  swarm  of  animals.  The  liquid  contained 
within  than,  is  also  alive  with  a  multitude  oi  embryos,  covered  with 
transpareiit  scales,  and  so  diminutive  that  one  hundred  and  twenty 
of  them,  placed  side  by  side,  would  not  make  an  inch  in  breadth. 
They  likeiwise  contain  a  great  variety  of  animalcula,  five  hundred 
times  less  in  siae,  which  emit  a  phosphoric  light. 

The  poet  Gray  has  sung,  that  he  must  hikve  been  a  daring  person 
who  iuat  swallowed  an  oyetor  :— 

**  Tke  man  had  tare  a  palate  oover'd  </er 
With  steel  or  bnm,  that  on  the  rooky  ahofs 
Fint  op*d  the  ooay  oyeter**  P^&rly  coat, 
And  xieked  iha  li?ing  momldown  his  throat" 

There  is  a  mediaval  and  rather  a^^ocryphal  l^;end  to  the  eflldot 
that,  **  once  upon  a  time,**  a  man — ^his  name  and  nationality  unfor- 
tunately have  not  been  handed  down  to  an  admiring  posterity — 
was  rambling  by  the  sea-shore,  and  picked  up  one  of  these  fish, 
just  when  it  was  in  the  act  of  yawning  at  the  monotonoufi  tenor  of 
Its  eziatence.  Struck  with  tiis  remarkable  contrast  between  the 
polished  internal  surface  and  the  rou^h,  unprepossessing  extemal,^ 
and  being  of  an  inc^nisitive  turn  of  mind,  he  inserted  a  finger  be- 
tween the  shells,  which  immediately  imprisoned  the  intruder  as  in  a 
vice.  At  the  expense  of  sundry  contusions  and  dbnudona,  he  at 
length  succeeded  m  extricating  the  digit,  and,  aa  ai^  of  in  would 
have  been  tempted  to  do  upon  a  sinular  occasion,  put  it  in  his  mouth. 
Oyster  juice  was  thus,  for  the  first  time,  brought  in  contact  with 
fihe  human  palate.  The  delicipusnesB  of  the  flavour  at  once  assm^gied 
the  poignant  feelings  of  the  experimentalist,  and  oonvinoed  mm 
that  he  had  made  an  important  discovery.  Then  and  there  he 
feasted  to  repletion  on  the  novel  and  tempting  f^,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  oyster-eating  has  been  a  umvei^  fashion,  appealing  * 
with  equally  pleasurable  results  to  the  appetites  of  king,  philosopher, 
statesman,  iraiior,  and  ^^  black-diamono.** 
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Aooordinff  to  Pliny,  6ergius  Orata  was  the  first  to  conceive  and 
practically  fom^oyater  beds.  He  made  extensive  reservoirs  at  Baisd, 
m  which  he  deposited  innumerable  thousands  of  these  shell-fish. 
The  same  distfnguishedi  ]^^i]oso[.her  further  enlightens  us  on  the 
soeial  habitaof  (^stess.  Ha  gravely  assures  us  that  they  have  a 
king,  and  that  their  fonikof  government  is  somewhat  of  a  patriarohal 
monarchy.  In  his  day,  the  diver  made  it  his  first  business  to  catch 
the  royal  oypteE,  after  which,  the  othen  were  entra^qped  without  dif* 
ficulty.  just  the  same  way  in  whicha  swaim  of  bees  okay  be  secured 
whentkequeenisosfptofed.  On  thJasubjeotSoothey.  in  the**  Doctor,** 
remarics:  **Seeu^,  however, that  his  oyster  maiastj  is  not  to  be  heard 
of  now  at  any  of  the  oyster-shops  in.  Tiondon,  nor  known  at  Col- 
chester or  Miltoa,  it  may  be  that  liberal  opmioiM  have,  in  the 
march,  of  intellect,  extended  to  the  race  of  oystem;  and  that  xepub- 
lioanism  prevails  at  this  day  tfarooghoat  all  oysteidom,  or  at  least 
m  those  parts  of  it  which  lie  nearSie  BritJah  shores.**  Seneca  in- 
Ipnnsiisthat  hewasaponstomedtoeat  aomehundredsof  oysters  weekly, 
and  thus  apostrophsKS  them.:  **  Oyster.,  dear  to.gounnand,  which  ex- 
cites instead  of  satiating  the  appetite ;  which  never  caiMes  iUness, 
even  when  eaten  to  exoass,  ao  easy  art  thou  of  digestion  T*  We 
find  it  mentionedfin  the  aaiials  of  Roman  gBstronomy,  that  some  of  the 
most  celebnited  Romans  could  <wniiwy>  at  a  single  meal  hundreds  of 

SsterL  The  Roman  ladies  in  particular,  were  so  partial  to  oysten 
%t  the^  ate  them  to  an  extent  one  is  amased  there  is  no  record  of 
any  of  them,  having  died  from  sheer  repletion.  H  the  sex  now-a- 
days  were  similiar^  ^curean  and  insatiable,  how  ecstatic  would  be 
the  feeUngs  of  Burton  Bindon  I  Callisthenes,  the  plukisopher,  a 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  and  the  companion  of  Alexander  the  Great  in 
his  esmedhion  to  Persia,  was  a  devoted  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of 
oysteraom.  It  is  relatea  that  it  was  after  an  oyster  supper  he  de- 
livered the  offensive  wgeedti  to  his  royal  master— ^ho,  by  the  way, 
regarded  the  world  as  his  oyster,  to  he  opened  in  much  Uie  samef  ashion 
in  which  he  dissevered  the  Gordian  knpt, — ^which  induced  the  latter 
to  put  him  to  death.  The  Roman  tyzaiit,  Caligula,  was  also  passion- 
ately fond  of  this  fish.  Hpraoe  held  the  belief  that  the  ''increasing 
moon  plumps  up  the  slippery  oyster** — ''  lubrica  nasoentes  implent 
oonchylia  lunss** — an  opmion  also  shared  by  the  facetious  Mel- 
ton, who  says :  ^*  By  the  inoreaae  and  decreaae^f  the  moone,  some 
creatures  are  augmented  and  diminiahed,  as  oy$tem  and  other  sheli- 
fish.**  OysteiB  were  also  anciently  much  esteem^{or  their  miedicinal 
virtues.  Hipjxxsrates  highly  extols  them,  and  Orato  and  Zeno,  two 
medical  authprs  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  commend 
them  above  all  other  kinds  of  fish  to  their  patients,  as  naving  less 
acidity,  and  more  nutritious  particles.  They  add :  ''  Some  oysters 
are  better  than  othen,  their  relative  goqdnees  depending  upon  the 
kxsalil^  wdiere  they  are  bred.**  Gemosius,  who  wrote  on  the 
^'  Loyes^of  th^  Fishes,**  maintained,  an4  py  actual  experiment  proved 
his  point,  that  oysten  are  susceptible  p|  the  tender  passion ;  and  the 
writer  attrib9fes  to  them  still  more  ^narveUous  qualities,  since  ho 
affirms  that  they  can  distinguish  aonnds,  and  have  a  positive 
mpsical  earl 

Peter  the  Qreat  was  immoderately  fond  of  oysten,  and  never 
sat  down  to.  a  dinner  at  which  they,  were  not  served  up  in 
two.  or  thpee  different  modes.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
oyster-dealers  his  *'  life-preservers.**  Napoleon  I.  also  seems  to  have 
iMen  exceedingly  partial  to  these  shellV^^h.  The  night  preceding 
the  memorable  battle  of  Austerlitz,  he  suiqwd  heartily  of  ^em. 
Cervantes,  the  author  of  ''  Don  Quixote,**  wrote  a  veiy  sarcastic 
dramA  on  the  oyster-mongen  of  Spain,  although  he  was  so  partiiU 
to  their  wares  that  his  enemies  accused  him  of  squanderinff  all  his 
substance  in  riotous  feasts  on  them.  Aa  idiosyncrasy  of  the  cele- 
brated Eh^umus  was,  that  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  smell  of  oysters, 
or  indeed  of  any  shell-fish.  Almaiylftr  Pope  was  proverbial  for  hu 
love  for  stewed  oysten ;  on  one  oocasiQn  he  woote  to  Lord  Boling- 
broke  to  say  that  he  would,  with  pleasure,  wait  upon  him  at  dinner 
if  his  lordship  would  indulge  him  withhis  fisvouritb  dish.  Thomson, 
the  author  or  the  ^^  Seasons,**  died  at  Richmond  of  a  fever  broughc 
on  by  a  surfeit  of  <mtem,  ^hhoiu^h  some  aver  his  malady  was  to  bo 
attributed  to  the  effects  of  a  sau  in  an  open  boat.  Dr.  Hichani 
Bentley,  the  famous  daadcal  critic,  was  so  fond  of  oysten  that  it  ia 
said  he  could  never  pass  a  piaoe  where  thqr  were  exposed  for  sale 
without  stopping  and  conversing  about,  if  he  could  not  then  eat 
them.  In  one  of  his  letten  he  says :  '^  My  great  relief  and  amuse- 
ment here  is  my  regular  supply  of  oysters.  These  things  must  have 
been  made  in  huavua.     Tncy  are  tleloctable,  satJsfyiug,  and  men- 
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tally  stamukting,  in  a  high  degree.  I  can  indite  matter  hj  the 
yai'd  when  I  have  had  a  good  meal  of  them.  I  get  them  done  in 
a!l  manner  of  ways,  and  it  ia  difficult  to  eay  which  is  the  best,  soch 
are  the  intrinsic  excellencies  of  the  raw  material.  I  have,  howeirer, 
a  secret  relish  for  the  scalloped  fashion  above  every  other."  This 
was  written  in  1740 ;  exactly  two  years  before  his  death.  A  surfeit 
of  oysters,  however,  does  not  agree  with  every  constitntion.  Para- 
celsus was  inordinately  addicted  to  them,  but  he  averred  that  when 
he  confined  himself  to  a  moderate  quantity,  he  beheld  the  most  de- 
lectable visions,  but  an  excess,  on  theoontraiy,  showed  him  the  en- 
t'rc  host  of  the  infernal  r^ons. 

There  is  an  American  story  in  connection  with  these  exhilarating 
bivalves,  whidi  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  Not  many  years  since  there 
nourished  in  one  of  the  southern  eities  of  the  American  coast,  a  cer" 
tain  original,  eccentric  individual,  whose  sole  occupation  was  the 
pursuit  of  the  oyster  trade,  of  course  under  difficulties.  It  was  on 
a  grand  scale,  and  ^^  Old  Shell,'*  as  he  was  nicknamed,  was  a  prime 
favourite  wiw  all  the  young  bucks,  roystering  blades,  and  fast  men 
about  town.  He  was  a  nasnonate  admirer  of  oysters  in  every  shape. 
I  (is  food  was  almost  ezclusively  oystes.  He  bet  oysters.  He  stu- 
died oystera.  In  fine,  he  was  emphatically  an  oafster-tasai.  **  Old 
Shell ''  one  summer,  took  it  into  nis  head  that  a  trip  to  the  North 
would  be  oi  advantage  to  his  health,  moral  'and  physic^.  To  resolve 
to  do  anything,  and  to  do  it,  were  with  him  one  and  the  same 
thing.  He  went.  On  arriving  at  New  York,  he  put  up  at  a 
ftishionable  hotel ;  and  as  he  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  oressed 
well,  and  spent  his  money  freely,  he  soon  became  almost  as  much  a 
favourite  in  the  North  as  he  was  in  the  South. 

There  was  one  thing  about  him,  however,  that  puzded  everv 
one.  On  the  hotel  book  of  arrivals  his  name  was  entered  in  full, 
with  the  following  capital  letters,  in  a  large  spawling  hand, 
attached — ^F.R.S.  On  lus  cards  tne  same  mystenous  letters  an- 
peared.  "  lyfr.  So  and  So,  of  such  a  city,  F.R.S-''  He  never  would 
explain  their  meaning,  and  great,  of  course,  was  the  small-talk  and 
chit-chat  about  it.  The  ^^gossip-market"  rose  above  par  in  the 
course  of  tliree  days. 

One  morning  a  newly -come  English  gentleman,  of  middle  age 
and  grave  aeip&ct,  was  looking  over  the  list  of  arrivals.  He  was 
struck  by  the  mysterious  letters,  as  every  one  else  had  been. 

''  F.R.S,''  muttered  he ;  ''  it  cant  be !  yet  there  the  letters  are ! 
Who  wouJd  have  thought  it  ?" 

The  clerk  was  called  up,  and  requested  to  explain.  He  knew 
nothing  more  than  that  one  of  the  boarders  and  lodgers  had  put  his 
name  <»>wn  with  t^t  handle  attached. 

*^  Show  him  to  me  1"  said  the  Englishman  eagerly. 

'^  There  he  goes  now,  sir,'*  said  ihe  clerk,  pointing  to  our  hero. 

llie  next  moment  ^^  Old  Shell"  felt  his  himd  grasped  l^  another 
hand,  whilst  his  arm  went  through  a  rapid  and  vigorous  motion, 
f.uniliarly  known  as  the  ^^pump-h^dle  action."  It  was  the  English- 
man, his  face  beaming  with  cordiality. 

*^  Delighted  to  meet  jou,  sir  I  Had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  see- 
ing one  Si  our  Society  on  this  side  of  the  water  1  When  were  you 
a  member  ?    My  memory  is  so  defective " 

''  Member  of  what  r  said  '*  Old  SheU,"  half  surprised,  half 
angry. 

^*  Oh,  dcMi't  be  so  modest,  my  dear  sir  !** 

^'  Modest !  the  deuce !    What  socie^?" 

'^  No  hashfulnesB  now  I    You  are  a  Fellow,  I  know," 

^^  Dash  my  buttons,  stranger !"  exclaimed  ^^  Shell,"  thorouglJy 
indignant ;  *^  do  you  call  me  a  feUow  ?" 

^^  FeUow  of  the  Royal  Society,  sir.  You  mistake  my  meaning. 
Fullow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London." 

" I  am  no  Lcmdoner,  man ;  I  come  from  down  South,  /do.  I 
am  an  oysterman,  /  am." 

^*  Why,  what  on  earth  does  F.R.S.  mean,  then,  attached  to  your 
name  ?"  said  the  astonished  Englishman,  science  and  surprise  b^un- 
ing  from  his  countenance. 

^*  Well,  stranger,  I  don't  care  if  I  c2b  tell  you  I  You  see  I  like 
oysters,  /  do ;  and  F.R.S.  means  adzackly  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  Fried^  Boasted^  and  Stewed  T 

In  conclusion,  recommending  to  the  reader^s  attention  a  proverb, 
'*  don't  blunt  joar  razor  with  opening  another  man's  oysters,"  the 
moral  of  which  is  obvious,  we  iuljoin,  to  the  benefit  of  such  amateur 
oyster  anatomists  who  find  a  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  succulent 
eQ&tQQtiii  a  receipt  *^  How  to  open  an  oyster."    Take  a  feather  and 


tickle  the  oyster  on  the  shell  until  you  have  caused  it  to  laugh,  when 
fon  can  insert  a  stick,  or  your  toe,  or  finger,  or  anything  to  prevent 
Its  closing,  until  you  can  get  a  knife.  This  requires  considerable 
dexterity,  but  it  is  considerod  a  very  neat  way  wnere  it  is  pracli^ioiL 


VEEDLES    ASfD    SEESLEWOEK 

That  tiny  and  delicate  piece  of  polished  steel  yclept  the  needle,  the 
importance  of  which,  as  an  implement  of  feminine  mdustry,  is  every 
day  yielding  to  the  magic  influence  of  the  sewing  macmne,  was 
first  manufactured  in  England  in  tJie  year  1540,  m  the  rdgn  of 
Elizabeth.  Little  attention,  however,  appears  to  have  been  then 
paid  to  its  introduction,  and  it  was  long  before  it  came  into  general 
use.  The  manufacture  was  revived  bv  a  Mr.  GreMng,  who  estab- 
lished himself  at  Long  Hendon,  in  Bucfa  nghamrfiire,  in  which  town 
the  factoiy  is  carried  on  by  his  descendants  to  this  day — although 
now  only  one  out  of  hundreds,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield.  The  process  of  manufacture  is  as  fol- 
lows : — ^The  steel  ^German  and  Hungarian,  is  chiefly  used,  as  being 
susceptible  of  the  nighest  polish,)  is  first  passed  through  a  coal  fire, 
and  under  a  hammer,  to  convert  its  square  form  into  a  cylindrical 
one.  After  being  drawn  through  a  large  hole  of  a  wire-drawing 
iron,  it  is  return^  to  the  fire,  and  again  passed  through  a  second 
hole,  smaller  than  the  first,  and  so  on  from  hole  to  l^le,  until  it 
attains  the  degree  of  fineness  necessary  for  the  kind  of  needle  for 
which  it  is  intended ;  each  time  being  greased  with  lard  to  render  it 
more  pliable.  When  reduced  to  tl^  fine  wire,  it  is  cut  into  the 
lengths  req  uired,  which  lengths  are  flattened  at  one  end,  in  order  to 
msLKe  heads  and  eyes,  farther  softened  by  fire,  they  are  then 
pierced  at  each  extreme  of  the  flat  part,  on  an  anvil,  by  force  of  a 
puncheon,  of  well-tempered  steel,  and  laid  on  a  block  of  lead,  to 
oring  out  with  another  puncheon  the  particles  of  steel  remaining  in 
the  eye.  The  comers  are  t^en  rounded  ofif,  a  little  cavity  filed  on 
each  side  of  the  head,  the  point  formed  with  a  file,  and  the  whole 
smoothed  with  the  same  instrument.  They  are  then  tempered,  by 
being  placed  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and,  when  red  hot,  plunged  into 
cold  water,  to  harden  them.  This  is  a  very  delicate  part  of  the  pro- 
cess, since  too  much  or  too  little  heat  is  equally  undesirable.  W  hen 
they  are  sufficiently  tempered,  they  are  laid  on  an  iron  ishovel,  on  a 
fire  more  or  lees  hot,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  needle,  moved 
from  time  to  time,  and  when  thoroughly  hot,  straightened,  one  after 
another,  with  a  hammer,  the  coldness  of  the  water  having,  in  many 
instances,  twisted  them.  The  needles  are  now  formed,  and  the  re- 
maining process  is  the  polidbing.  Twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  needles 
are  arranged  in  little  heaps,  against  each  other,  on  a  piece  of  new 
buckram,  sprinkled  with  emery,  which  is  also  thrown  over  them, 
and  sprinkled  with  oil  of  olives.  The  whole  is  finally  made  into  a 
roll,  well  secured  at  each  end.  This  roU  is  then  laid  on  the  polish- 
ing table ;  over  it  is  placed  a  thick  plank  loaded  with  stones,  which 
is  worked  backwards  and  forwards,  mcessantly,  for  a  couple  of  days, 
by  which  means  the  needles  are  polished.  In  Germany  this  process 
is  performed  by  water-mills,  instead  of  manual  labour.  From  the 
effects  of  this  operation  the  needles  are  then  cleansed  with  soap  and 
water,  and  placed  with  hot  bran,  a  little  moistened,  in  a  wooden 
box,  suspended  in  the  air  with  a  cord,  which  is  kept  swinging  until 
both  bran  and  needles  are  dry.  This  is  repeated  with  two  or  three 
different  brans^  the  needles  then  examined  to  s^)arate  the  per- 
fect from  t^ose  whose  eyes  or  points  have  sustainea  injury ;  finally 
polished  with  an  emery  stone,  turned  by  a  'vdieel,  sorted,  and  made 
up  into  packets.  There  is  great  mortality  among  the  workmen 
emplovedin  needle  manufactories,  in  consequence  of  the  minute 
particles  of  steel  and  dust  which  they  are  continually  inhaling. 
These  produce  constitutional  irritation,  sure  to  terminate  in  pulmo- 
nary consumption,  insomuch,  that  persons  engaged  in  this  kind  of 
work  scarcely  ever  attain  the  age  of  forty  ^ears.  Many  attempts 
were  made  to  purify  the  air,  before  its  entry  mto  the  lungs,  by  gauze 
or  linen  guards ;  but  the  dust  was  too  fine  and  penetrating  to  be 
obstructed  by  such  coarse  expedients,  imtil — ^within  the  present 
year,  we  believe-HSome  ingenious  person,  struck  by  the  motions  and 
arrangements  at  a  few  steel  filings  on  a  sheet  of  paper  held  over  a 
magnet,  introduced  masks  of  magnetised  steel,  adapted  to  the  faces 
of  the  workmen,  by  means  of  which  the  air  is  not  only  strained, 
but  each  obnoxious  atom  of  steel  is  arrested  in  its  progress. 


NEEDLES  AND  NEEDLEWORK. 


So  hiffhly  waa  the  art  of  needle-work  esteemed  among  the  an- 
cientB,  tnat  the  Greeks  ascribed  its  inyention  to- their  favourite  god- 
dess, MioerYa,  patroness  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  fair  natri- 
cions  of  those  days,  in  the  absence  of  operas,  concerts,  horticmtoral 
f utes,  art-ezhibiUons,  and  illustrated  or  unillustrated  journals,  had 
little  to  occupy  their  time  and  attention  save  needlework,  and  hence 
we  find  that  Homer  constantly  representB  his  heroines  as  engaged  in 
this  manner.  Andromache,  he  tells  us,  employed  the  weary  iiours 
of  Ilector^s. absence  in  embroidering 

'*  A  spl  'ndid  texture^  wrought  on  either  side, 
All  dazxling  bright  with  fluwen  of  various  bnet.*' 

Th3  completion  of  a  piece  ol  needlework  for  the  shroud  of  Ulysses 
was  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  a  long  delay,  even  by  the  impatient 
suitors  of  Penelope.  Tbfd  starv  of  the  deception  ehe  practised  is  too 
well  known  to  be  more  tban  alluded  to  here.  Each  night,  we  are 
told,  she  unravelled  the  labours  of  the  day, 

^  Uiiheftrd,  unseen,  three  years  her  arts  prevail ; 
The  tourth,  her  maid  unfolds  the  wondrous  tale.** 

It  was  likewise  the  custom  among  the  illustrious  dames  of  those 
claadcal  times  to  bave  a  nch  store  of  garments,  embroidered  by 
their  own  fair  hands,  in  readiness  for  any  emergency,  or  for  gifts  to 
distingnishod  visiton.    When  Telemachus  leaves  Menelaus,  we  find 

tbat 

^  llin  beanteona  queen  revolved  with  careful  eyes 
Ht  r  various  textures,  of  unuumber'd  dyes, 
And  chose  the  largtrst,** 

as  a  gift  to  her  departing  guest.  This  kind  of  needlework  was,  how- 
c\'cr,  aliso  practised  among  other  nations,  as  we  may  gather  from 
holy  writ.  It  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  the  garments  of 
the  priests  were  woven  or  embroidered,  but  we  find  tifannah,  the 
motner  of  Samud,  taking  him  each  year  a  little  coat  of  her  own 
work.  Again,  the  mother  of  Sisera  says  to  her  maidens :  "  To 
Sisera,  a  prey  of  divera  colours  of  needlework,  of  divers  colours  of 
needlework  on  both  sides,  fit  ior  the  necks  of  them  that  take  the 

ril."  Hie  middle  ages  were  aJso  celebrated  for  rolendid  embroi- 
y  and  tapestnr  work,  for  which  convents  were  admirable  schools, 
aiid  which,  in  tnose  times,  was  much  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
Chuich.  Popes  Leo  ILL.  and  IV.,  and  Pope  Paschal,  had  magnifi- 
cent garments  worked  by  the  needle,  for  their  personal  use^  ana  also 
various  beautiful  pieces  of  work,  as  ornaments  for  the  Vatican,  and 
the  chapels  at  Borne.  In  addition  to  these  ecclesiastical  pieces  of 
work,  tne  ladies  of  those  days  were  much  occupied  in  the  embroi- 
dery of  banners,  of  green  scarfs,  and  other  garments  worn  by  the 
most  illustrious  personages.  The  four  daughters  of  Edward  the 
Elder,  though  carefully  ^ucated  in  the  literature  of  the  a^e,  were 
accomplished  needlewomen  ;  and  (whether  from  that  excellence  we 
presume  not  to  say)  were  eagerly  sought  in  mairiage  by  the  most 
powerful  princes  ot  that  era.  The  garments  worn  by  Edward  the 
C'Onfeesor,  on  state  occasions,  were  embroidered  by  his  queen, 
Elgitha.  The  renowned  "  Bayeux  Tapestry"  was  worked  by  Ma- 
tilda of  Flanders,  Queen  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  not,  as 
tliought  by  some,  by  the  Empress  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  11.  It 
r^  presents  the  career  of  the  unfortunate  Harold,  the  last  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  and,  apart  from  bdn^  a  wonderful  achievement  in 
i  '.self,  is  de^y  interesting  in  a  historical  point  of  view.  Commenc- 
ing'with  that  interview  with  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  whidi  he, 
with  some  difficulty,  obtained  permisnon  for  his  ill-fated  visit  to 
Kormandy,  it  next  represents  him  entering  a  church  to  implore  a. 
blessing  on  his  expedition.  Then  we  find  him  at  a  banquet  with 
Ilia  compaanons  de  voyage^  on  the  eve  of  embarking.  It  proceeds  to 
illustrate  his  embarkation,  capture  by  Count  Guy  of  Ponthieu :  the 
embassy  sent  by  Williiun  to  demand  his  release,  and,  on  that  failing, 
the  arrival  of  the  Norman  duke  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Then  we 
are  taken  to  Normandy,  and  see  Harold  swearing  the  fatal  oath  of 
L'slty  to  William,  and  betrothment  to  his  daughter— «n  oath  made 
so  mudi  more  tremendous  by  its  beinff  taken  on  a  box,  covered  with 
a  pall,  containing  (unknown  to  Harold)  the  bones  of  the  saints  and 
otW^holy  relics.  The  scene  then  changes  to  England,  where 
Harold  finds  Edward  on  his  death-bed,  and  we  have  depicted  his 
death  and  funeral,  with  the  offer  of  the  crown  to  Harold.  After 
that  comes  the  arrival  of  William  in  England,  with  the  banquet 
given  him  on  landing ;  the  headlong  mission  of  a  knightly  courier 
to  Harold  with  the  news ;  and,  fimd^,  the  battle  of  Hastings,  with 
the  death  of  the  last  sceptred  Saxon,  who  "•  foremost  fighting  fdL*' 


All  the  figures  in  this  ckef-d^ceuvres  of  embroidery  are  executed  with 
singular  power  and  stren^  of  expression,  thouffh  the  fair  semp- 
stresses show  a  noble  indifference  to  nature  in  the  colour  of  their 
horses,  which  are,  tram  lack  ci  choice,  perhaps,  indifferently  blue, 
green,  red,  or  yellow.  It  was  worked  on  white  cloth,  and  where 
the  flesh  is  represented,  a  space  was  left  by  the  needle ;  it  is  now 
preserved  at  Caen,  in  Normandy.  BomanceSj  lives  of  the  saints, 
and  various  other  subjects — some  very  beautiful,  others  very  ab- 
surd— ^were  commonly  represented  in  tapestry  during  the  Elizabethan 
era.  At  this  time,  also,  most  exqui^te  embroidery  was  profusely 
bestowed  upon  coverlets,  as,  indeed,  ujx)n  every  article  of  dress, 
handkerchiefs,  bags,  etc.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  amused  her  hours 
of  captivity  with  works  of  tapestry,  some  of  which  are  still  shown 
at  Hardwire  Hall.  In  Queen  Anne's  time  the  art  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  humorous  remarks 
in  the  ^*  Spectator  ;**  who,  after  commenting  on  the  idleness  of  the 
young  damsels  of  uiat  day,  (would  that  he  nad  lived  in  the  pre- 
sent I)  proposes  the  following  rules  to  amend  it : — 

*'  lst-«Tbat  no  vonng  virgin  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  the  addresses  of 
her  first  lover,  but  in  a  suk  of  her  own  embroidery. 

"  3nd.^That  before  every  fresh  humble  servant,  she  should  appear  In  a 
fresh  stomacher  at  least. 

'*8dly-.It  is  suggested  that  no  girls  should  be  permitted  to  marry  until 
they  had  exercised  iheir  needles  in  preparation  for  the  advent  of  little  stran- 
gers." 

Much  carpet  and  tapestry  work,  however,  continued  to  be  done 
by  our  ancestresses.  Berlin  patterns,  and  work  properly  so  cidled, 
were  not  known  till  1804,  when  the  first  pattern,  on  checked  paper, 
was  ^bluJied  by  a  printsefler  in  Berlin.  In  the  year  1810,  Madamp 
Wittidb,  wife  of  a  printseller  in  the  same  city^  and  henelf  a  famous 
needlewoman,  urged  her  husband  to  engage  m  that  branch  of  his 
business  with  more  epiit :  and  since  his  time  the  number  of  Berlin 
patterns  published,  and  oi  people  engaged  in  colouring  and  prepar- 
mg  them,  is  somewhat  marvellous.  They  were  firat  introduced  into 
England  and  Ireland  in  1881. 

The  sewinc  machine  is,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  rapidly 
superseding  tiie  works  of  the  needle,  and  the  fact  must  be  hailed 
with  unalloyed  satisfaction,  seeine  that  by  inaugurating  a  new 
source  of  remunerative  female  industry,  it  will  undoubtedly  ulti- 
mately tend  to  ameliorate  the  moral  and  social  conditions  of  the 
many  thousands  who  heroically  brave  temptation  in  the  naked  gar- 
rets of  our  most  flourishing  cities,  and 

'*  With  fingers,  weaiy  and  worn. 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  red,* 

in  unwomanly  rag?  and  dreary  pov^y,  ply  their  needles  and  thread. 
In  this  hone  turn  we,  in  concluiuon,  to  a  pleasant  Uttle  picture 
drawn  by  William  AlHngham,  one  of  the  few  true  poets  of  whom 
Ireland  can  now  boast,  and  whose  only  fault  is  that  his  graceful 
pencil  is  not  more  froquentiy  employed.    It  is  entitied  the 

TXNUS  or  TH2  KSEDLE. 

O  Maryanne,  von  pretty  girl. 

Intent  on  silken  labour, 
Of  sempstresses  the  pink  and  pearl, 

Kxouse  a  peeping  neighbour  1 

Those  eyes,  for  ever  drooping,  give 

The  long  brown  laahea  rarely  ; 
Bnt  violets  in  the  shadows  live — 

For  once  unveil  them  fairly  ! 

n.'^  tbon  not  lent  that  flounce  enough 

Of  looks  so  long  and  eameat? 
Ln,  here's  more  '  penetrable  stufl',' 

To  which  thou  never  tumest  I 

Yesracefol  fingers,  deftly  sped ! 

How  slender  and  how  nimble  1 
O,  might  I  wind  their  skeins  of  thread. 

Or  but  pick  up  their  thimble  1 

How  blessed  the  youth  whom  love  sh:^  bring, 

And  happy  stars  embolden. 
To  chanse  the  dome  into  a  ring, 

The  suver  into  golden  I 
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Wholl  steal  tome  moming  to  her  Bide, 
To  take  her  /ing^t  meagiire. 

While  Maiyaaue  pratends  to  chide, 
Aod  blttuioB  deep  with  pleasoro  t 

4 

WhoU  wateh  her  sew  her  wedding-gowu. 
Well  conacioua  that  it  ia  hezB ; 

Who'll  gl^^n  a  treas,  without  a  frown, 
With  those  80  ready  sciflsors  ? 

Who'll  taste  the  ripeniD^  of  the  south. 

The  fragrant  and  delicious — 
I>on*t  put  the  pins  into  your  mouth, 

0,  Maryanne,  my  precious  I 

I  Almost  wish  it  was  my  trust 
To  teach  l^ow  shocking  that  is ; 

1  wish  I  had  not^  as  I  must. 
To  quit  this  tempting  lattice. 

Sure  aim  takes  Cupid,  fluttering  foe, 

Across  a  street  so  narrow ; 
A  thread  of  silk  to  string  his  bow, 

A  needle  for  his  arrow  1 


QJIA   OAL  KACHR££t 

IIUSH  BALLAD.* 

By  James  CAtfaiuY. 
I. 

My  Mary  dear,  those  nil^  lips 

That  coyer  teeth  of  orient  pearl, 
Outvie  the  xoee  the  wild  bee  sips 

On  Bommer^B  ere,  my  o>wn  dear  girl  t 
Your  modest  brow,  and  mild,  blue  eyes 

Would  win  a  peer  of  high  degree, 
From  courtly  halla,  with  softest  sighs 

To  worahip  you,  Gra  Gal  Machru  I 

n. 

If  Adam  in  his  Eden  boweni, 

'Mid  peace  and  joy.  was  fain  to  grieve. 
Till  heaven,  to  bless  nis  lonely  hours, 

iPreeented  him  with  mother  Eve,— 
0  may  not  I,  my  Mary  dear. 

For  praying  heaven  pardoned  be. 
To  form  for  me  an  Eden  here. 

And  grant  me  you,  Gra  Gal  Machru  / 

m. 

Am  well  might  inluit^  fragile  arm 

Attempt  to  stem  the  totrent^  fidl, 
As  well  might  man  amy  to  harm 

The  sun  that  shines  above  us  all. 
As  well  might  mortal  chdn  the  winds, 

Or  walk  upon  the  roUine  sea. 
As  break  the  haUowed  spell  that  binds 

My  heart  to  yon,  Gra  Gal  Machru! 

IV. 

No  prinoe  am  I,  no  lordly  peer. 

No  BDreadiDff  lands  have  I,  'tis  true, 
Bat  had  I  worlds,  my  Mary  dear. 

Those  worlds  I'd  mtfy  ^ve  to  yoo.    ' 
An  honest  hearts  nm»hAnyng  )q^^ 

1b  all  that  I  can  offer  thee, 
Accept  it  and  kind'heaven  above 

Will  btesi  us  both— (7ra  Gal  Machru  I 

*  Ths  wo|Utf  and  music  uf  Ibis  loog  srs  copyright. 


8&(  %\\n%ixiAtili  iuMtti  imtrtui), 

GEEEIINO ! 

I. 

Greet  tou  kindly  I    Give  you  welcome, 

Welcome  as  the  flowers  in  May ; 
Some  such  word  of  kindly  greeting, 

Gladly  we  would  hear  to-day. 
Gladly  mark  approval  smiling — 

Mantling  o'er  eai^  readerls  face ; 
As  with  youtli's  finst  flash  apon  us. 

Take  we  thus  our  lowly  place. 

u. 

€rKKET  YOU  KINDLY  I    Crowding  round  us, 

Elders  many  a  one  we  see ; 
From  the  conflict,  young  and  fearful, 

Half  inclined  to  turn  and  flee. 
What  shall  check  us,  bat  convictioa 

That  we  claim  a  sacred  right, 
Whilst  to  aid  our  kind  advancing, 

Ana  we  lot  the  coming  fig^t. 

ui. 

GsEBT  TOU  KINDLY  I    Wond'ruig  faoes 

May  perohanoe  our  advent  tuul. 
And  th^  may  be  i^ynio  veioes 

To  predict  that  we  shall  fail. 
Bat  the  ancient  proverb  tdleth, 

"Nothing  ventoxe,  nothing  win ;" 
Then,  with  such  a  fimd  before  us, 

What  shall  stay  us  entering  ia  ? 

IV. 

GiUEST  YOU  KINDLY  I    From  our  garner 

Spread  we  out  our  varied  store ; 
Art  and  adence,  fact  and  flctioa, 

Poe^  and  daasdc  fere ; 
Food  for  eveiy  taste  to  feed  oa, 

Sohuse  for  each  weary  hour. 
With  the  heart's  best  wishes  seaaon'd, 

With  a  willing  hand  we  pour. 

V. 

Greet  you  kindly  I    Smile  upon  us. 

Bid  us  kindly  wdcome  h&te ; 
Smile  upon  and  hail  our  advent, 

rTwill  our  onward  <^ortB  cheer. 
For  as  brother  hdlp'd  by  brother. 

Hath  a  force  tliat  none  may  stay ; 
Sq,  tlic  sniilo  of  kind  approval, 

iloth  a  chann  that  none  may  say. 

VI. 

GitEKT  you  kindly  1    Arm  wc,  brothers. 

Strong  and  hearty  to  our  toil ; 
Nought  of  discord,. full  of  love  all, 

Pure,  and  racy  of  the  soil 
Ours  a  field  where  aU  may  labour. 

Welcome  warm  for  every  frieudf 
And  the  aid  of  God  to  guide  us 

Surely  to  our  common  end. 

Greet  you  kindly  !    Give  you  welcome, 

Wekx>me  as  the  fioweis  in  ^luy. 
Many  a  welcome,  doubt  not,  brothers, 

Greeteth  thus  our  op'ning  day. 

T.  J.  P. 


THE  PAIR  MAID  OF  KILLARNET. 


THE    fAZIL    HAID    OF    KILLABH27, 

A.  TAU   or   BOSS   CABTU. 


The  enct  date  of  Uia  eiec^n  of  Bon  Caatle  hu  not  been  oacer- 
tained,  but,  from  the  peculiar  Btyle  of  the  uchitectore,  it  maj  bo 
ascribed  to  the  clcae  of  the  fourteenth  or  the  early  portion  of  the 
fifteenth  ceDturiae.  It  wbb  for  ages  the  ancestral  restdence  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Tjltm  of  Killarney,  whcee  martial  achievemeDta  are  BtUl  the 
fertile  source  of  many  a  popular  local  tradition.  T^a  castle  con- 
BBted  of  a  lofty  equare  keep,  with  embattled  parapets,  baaed  upon  a 
vxk  of  limeatotie.  It  waa  defended  on  the  land  aide  by  a  maasiTe, 
nnornamontal  buttiw,  while  each  comer  of  the  portion  directN'  facing 
the  lake  wai  enflanhed  by  two  machiolated  defences ;  the  wnneatlo 
divisions  of  the  fortrea  were  attached  to  the  square  tower,  and  were 
WUTOUiLded  by  extensive  ontworka.  The  interior  of  the  castle  evi- 
dently oontained  many  weU-pioportioned  apartments,  and  a  spiral 
stone  cut  stdrcaae  still  exiala,  which  leads  to  the  summit  of  the 
tower,  from  which  many  beaut^ul  views  of  the  gorrounding  scenery 
may  be  obtained.  Boss  Castle  waa  originally  a  place  of  great 
BtreDgth,  and  tmderwent  numerous  sieges,  the  principal  of  which 
was  ute  celebrated  attack  upon  it  in  1652,  by  Gener^  Ludlow,  at 
the  head  (A  the  Parliamentary  forces.  Upon  Uie  defeat  of  the  Iriah 
troops,  in  that  year,  under  Loid  Muskerry,  at  the  battle  of  Knock- 
niclasby,  in  the  county  of  Coit,  by  Lord  Broghill,  the  English  Gene- 
ral, the  former  withdrew  to  Rem  Castle,  where  be  en&enched  him- 
self, and  whither  he  was  promptly  followed  by  Ludlow.  Ttiere  waa 
an  ancient  prophecy  eusttag  among  the  peasantry,  that  the  castle 
was  impregnable,  and  could  never  betaken  until  a  venelof  warwaa 
seen  to  float  upon  the  lake.  Whether  Ludlow  had  heard  of  the  in- 
dition  does  not  appear,  certain  it  is,  however,  that,  conaiderins  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  place,  and  the  length  of  time  he  might  be 
compelled  to  remain  before  it,  he  reaolved  to  attack  it  dmultanaooaly 
by  land  and  water.  The  English  fleet  was  jost  then  anchored  in  the 
B&j  of  Castlernaine,  or  Dingle,  and,  four  days  after  arrival,  with 
incredible  energy  and  perseverance  he  succeefully  transp(»ted  tome 
of  the  'w^^ll"'  vesBela,  py  mer«  ynHTmal  labour,  through  a  country 
nearly  impaesable  from  n^  and  woods,  and  brought  them  up  tlw 
intricate  hoA  difficult  river  Laune.  Tie  garrison  waa  electrified  and 
intimidated,  and  immediately  capitulated  on  honourable  tenos. 


Smith,  in  his  "  IlJatory  of  Kerry,"  relates  that  at  the  time  ha  wrota 
there  waa  an  old  mim  named  Hopkins,  then  sexton  of  Swoids,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  who  was  amongst  those  engaged  in  drawing 
Ludlow's  vcasela  into  the  lake,  Ihis  Ludlow  is  saul  to  have  lived  to 
the  patriarchal  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years.  At  the  c( 
mencement  of  the  last  century  a  barrack  was  erected  in  oouuecl 
with  Rom  Castle,  but  has  bng  been  dismantled,  and  its  walls  are  now 
as  ivy-mantled  as  those  of  the  castle  itself.  Immediately  beneath 
the  cBstle  aeveral  fine  echoes  are  very  distinctiy  hesird ;  amon^ 
them  the  famous  one  of  "  Faddy  BlalEe,"  who,  whm  an  inquiry  ia 
made  aft«3'  his  health,  is  nid  to  answer,  "Pretty  well,  I  thank  ye  1" 

The  warden  of  the  castle,  towards  the  tamination  of  the  war  in 
1653,  waaadistant  relation  of  Sir  Valentine  Browne's — to  whom  the 
Burroonding  territory  belonged,  and  who  waa  then  a  minor — named 
lUcbard  Browne,  a  captain  in  the  confederate  army.  Captain 
Bichard  Browne  had  an  only  child,  a  daughter  named  Mabel,  who 
hvod  with  him  in  the  castle.  Mabel,  at  the  time,  was  just  verging 
into  womanhood,  and  was  a  lovely  girl,  so  beautiful,  indeed,  that 
she  was  called  by  the  surrounding  people  of  every  d^ree,  the  "  Fair 
Maid  of  Killamey."  It  will  not  be  at  all  wondered  at,  thsefore,  that 
the  young  officere  iriio  commanded  under  her  father  in  the  garrison 
should  have  been  smitten  by  her  beauty.  Fbremoat  amon^  those 
who  paid  her  homage  waa  a  young  man  named  Raymond  V iUiere,  a 
heutenant  of  musqueteeis,  sjid  a  descendant  of  a  stout  English  set- 
tler who  had  come  into  that  country  about  a  century  befive. 

Raymond  ViUiers  was  the  poasessOT  of  a  small,  but  good  estato, 
lying  upon  the  shore  of  the  Main,  a  river  that  cinptieB  its  waters 
into  Dingle  Bav.  The  veteran  warden  of  the  castfe  m*  well  ac- 
quainted with  Ota  drcumstauces  of  the  young  lieutenant  of  musque- 
teeis,  and  looked  favourably  upon  his  attonCions  to  Mabel,  but  the 
latter  persisted  in  receiving  the  homage  of  her  suitor  witb  no  enmll 
amonnt  of  ooldnen,  iha  reason  of  which  will  be  understood  presently. 
Urns  matters  stood  between  the  yonng  pair  until  the  day  of  tlie 
battle  of  Enockniclaahy,  in  which,  as  waa  seen  above,  the  forces  tit 
Lord  Musken;  were  defeated  by  the  troops  of  the  Parliament,  unditr 
Ludlow. 
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The  Bon  of  that  diastrous  day  was  settiiig  bevond  the  wild  moun- 
taiDfl  of  Dingle,  as  Captain  Browne  was  standing  upon  the  battle- 
ments of  the  casUe,  taxing  a  survey  of  the  warders  beneath  as  they 
walked  to  and  fro.  in  their  monotonous  avocation,  behind  the  breast- 
works of  the  maauv  e  bawn-wall  beneath.  After  taking  a  quick  survey 
of  the  sentinels  below,  he  sat  himself  upon  a  small  brass  falconet,  that 
commanded  the  draw-bridge,  and  mused  silently  for  some  moments. 

^^  By  mv  &ith  1"  said  he  at  last,  ^^  but  I  wish  this  war  was  ended, 
and  my  daughter  married^ to  youn^  Baymond  Yilliers.  I  could 
then  sit  down  quietly  for  the  remainaer  A  my  davs,  and  turn  mv 
tlioughts  to  another  world,  which,  alas,  I  have  litUe  time  to  think 
of  in  this  time  of  foraying  and  slaying.  Bory,**  continued  he  aloud, 
to  a  wiry  little  sunburnt  boy,  who  usually  attended  him  (hi  his 
rounds,  ^*  go  and  tdl  Mistress  Mabel  that  I  am  here,  and  that  I 
want  to  sp^k  to  her  for  a  few  moments.*' 

Rory  disappeared  in  an  instant  down  the  winding  stairway,  and 
after  a  little  tune  Mabel  appeared,  and  sat  down  beside  her  fathtf. 

**  Mabel,**  said  the  latter,  looking  affectionately  upon  his  daughter, 
^ '  I  liave  been  thinlring  that  this  wooing  of  Raymond  Villiere  has  gone 
far  enough,  and  that  you  ouffht  to  give  him  a  favourable  reply.** 

'*  I  cannot  telL  &>&er,**  uie  answered,  *^  why  it  is  that  you  are 
so  eager  to  set  rid  ^  me  in  these  troublous  times.  As  for  myself, 
I  would  rather  stay  with  you,  and  you  know  also  veiy  well  that  you 
cannot  do  without  me.** 

^^No  matter,**  replied  her  father,  ^*  times  are  changing  now. 
Mabel,  I  am  growing  old  and  infirm,  and  there  is  no  knowing  the 
day  that  I  may  fall  in  battle.  If  it  should  come  to  that,  yrho  will 
^ou  have  to  protect  you  during  the  troi^les  ?**  and  he  looked  earnestly 
into  his  daughter's  race. 

*^Ohl  aaforthat,  father,**  answered  Mabel,  "I  trust  in  God  there 
is  but  little  fear  of  it.** 

*^  I  tell  you,  Mabel,**  rejoined  he,  "  no  matter  how  affairs  go  with 
me,  it  has  come  to  this,  that  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  your  marry- 
ing Baymond  Yilliers,  and  mazry  him  you  shall,  for  he  is  in  every 
way  worthy  of  you.'* 

^*  I  am  sure  he  is,**  returned  Mabel,  "  and  deserving  of  afar  better 
wife  than  I  could  make  hun.  but — ^'* 

"  What  but  ?"  interruptea  her  father,  "  that's  the  way  you  are 
always  putting  me  off.  1  hope,"  he  continued  in  a  yet  more  ener- 
f^iiic  tone,  "  uiat  you  are  not  stall  thinking  of  that  inld  spendthrift, 
Dono^  of  Glenmoume  I" 

A  briffht  blush  overspread  the  features  of  Mabel  Browne  at  the 
sound  of  that  name.  She  locked  upon  her  father  reproachfully,  her 
eyes  all  the  while  gradually  fiUing  with  tears. 

**  If  I  am,  father,"  she  said  mournfully,  *^  I  cannot  help  it  now 
and  then.  You  know  there  was  once  a  time  when  you  did  not  for- 
bid me  to  do  so.  However,"  she  continued  with  a  sigh,  *^  I  will  try 
to  forget  him  since  you  inah  it,  but  I  cannot— I  cannot  give  my 
heart  to  Baymond  Villiers,  because — ^" 

*^  Because  he  is  not  worthy  of  it,  I  suppose  you  will  say,"  said 
her  father,  somewhat  bitterly.  '^  But  know,  Mabel,  that  Donogh 
>lacCarUiy  of  Glenmoume  is  now  landless,  and  has  nought  save 
his  sword  to  depend  on,  and,  by  our  Lady !  but  that's  but  a  weak 
prop  to  depend  on  in  these  dangerous  times !" 

^^  I  know  it."  returned  Mabel,  her  eyes  brightening  as  she  thought 
of  her  absent  lover,  *^  I  know  that  he  was  robbed  of  his  estate  by 
Cromwell,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  phiy  him  false !" 

^^  I  guessed  that  was  the  answer  yoii  would  make,"  said  her  father. 
'^  but  notwithstanding,  vou  must  wed  and  that  soon  with  Baymond 
Villiers — ^ha  I  what  is  that  I  see?  J/)ok,  Mabel,  look  I  I  trust  in 
God,  whoever  it  is,  that  he  brinss  us  good  news !"  And  he  pointed 
towards  a  slope  at  the  eastern  nde  of  uie  castle,  down  which  a  horse- 
man was  riding  towards  them  in  furious  haste. 

^^  There  must  have  been  a  battle  fought,"  exclaimed  Mabel,  look- 
ing eagerly  upon  the  approaching  courier  as  he  stUl  rode  on,  his 
heunet  and  trappings  ^ttering  m  the  red  beams  of  the  setting  sun. 
^' Seel  ho  is  facing  directly  for  the  draw-bridge-^my  God!  it  is 
Donogh  of  Glenmoume  I" 

*^  I  know  him  now,"  said  her  father,  '^  Look  at  his  horse  all  covered 
with  foam  and  mire.  Look  at  his  plume  shorn  off,  and  the  sad 
plight  he  is  in.  He  is  the  bearer  of  bad  news !"  and  with  that  the 
old  veteran  left  his  seat  upon  the  cannon,  and  hurried  down  the 
stair,  followed  by  his  daughter. 

With  a  hssty  step  he  strode  to  the  draw-bridge,  which  by  his 
ordciB  was  immediately  let  down  to  give  ingress  to  Donogh  of 


Glenmoume,  who  in  a  few  moments  afterwards  rode  inwards,  and 
dismounted  in  the  courtyard,  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  l^  an 
eager  throng,  all  burning  to  hear  the  news  with  which  he  was  sent 
thither.  The  tidings  he  brought  were  sorrowful  enough,  and  shouts 
of  anger  and  execrations  deep  and  fierce  were  muttered  by  his 
hearers,  as  he  told  them  how  that  morning  Lord  Muskerry  was 
vanquished  in  the  battle  of  Enockniclashy.  After  giving  Uus  dis- 
agreeable bit  of  information  with  a  soldier's  brevity,  he  fdlowed  the 
warden  of  the  castle  to  a  private  room,  in  order  to  deliver  some 
further  instructions  with  which  he  had  been  charged  by  his  general 
after  the  battle. 

Donogh  of  Glenmoume  was  as  good  a  specimen  of  the  young  Irish 
officer  of  the  time  as  could  well  be  seen.  He  was  about  twenty -five 
years  of  age,  strikingly  handsome,  tall  of  stature,  and  had  that  bold, 
frank  beanng  that  so  well  became  his  degree,  which  was  that  of  a 
captain  of  cavalry. 

About  the  noon  of  the  following  day  Lord  Muskerry  arrived  with 
his  forces  and  a  great  prey  of  cattle  which  they  had  taken  during 
their  retreat  from  the  bloody  fidd  of  Knockniclashv.  Hie  ramparts 
of  Boas  Castle  were  now  crowded  with  men,  and  ail  was  busy  pre- 
paration for  the  expected  siege.  The  outworks  at  the  land  side 
were  strengthened,  additional  provisions  were  gatiiered  hastily  but 
abundantly  in  from  the  surrounding  country,  guns  were  placed  com- 
manding everv  available  approach,  and  at  length  the  castle  seemed 
capable  of  holding  out  stoutly  against  Hie  wefi-appointed  forces  dt 
the  enemy.  Some  of  the  broken  Irish  reciments  were  also  encamped 
in  the  surrounding  woods,  so  that  Genenu  Ludlow,  when  he  invested 
the  castle  with  an  army  of  about  six  thousand  men,  had  a  game  to 
play  as  difficult  as  it  was  dangerous. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition,  when  one  evening  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Killamey  stole  up  to  the  battlements  of  the  casUe  in  order  to  obtain  a 
view  of  the  hostile  camp.  Plainly  enough  it  lay  ahnost  beneath  her 
towards  the  east,  the  arms  of  its  occupants  all  flashing  and  glittering 
in  the  sun,  and  the  painted  banners  flaunting  proudly  in  the  even- 
ing breeze.  As  she  stood  gazing  with  curious  eye  upon  that  martial 
scene,  she  heard  a  light  step  behind  her,  and  turning  roimd  beheld 
Baymond  Villiers  appoachmg  from  the  stairway  with  a  somewhat 
troubled  look  upon  his  dark  and  handsome  features.  He  sat  himself 
upon  the  battlement  beside  her,  and  for  some  time  neither  spoke. 

^*  I  have  sought  you,  Mabel,"  he  at  length  said,  '*  for  many  rea- 
sons. This  siege  must  soon  be  ended.  Ton  will  see  then  why  I  am 
anxious  to  understand  your  sentiments  towards  me.  I  am  here  to 
decide  mv  fate  with  regard  to  you,  and  thus  I  ask  you,  for  the  last 
time,  will  you  become  my  wife  ?** 

^^  Nay,"  ironically  returned  Mabel ;  "  it  would  be  indelicate  of 
me  to  consent  so  hastily,  seeing  that  the  siege,  as  you  say,  is  to 
come  to  so  speedy  a  termination.  So,"  she  continu^  in  the  same 
tone,  ^^  I  cannot  erant  your  request  P 

"  I  have  dallied  lonf  enough,"  muttered  Villiers,  a  frown  in  spite 
of  himself  darkening  nis  features.  **  This  is  to  be  my  final  answer 
then  I  know  the  reason.  He  is  here  and  you  bve  him.  But  we 
will  see  to  it — by  the  breath  of  my  body  but  we  will  see  to  it  I*'  and 
he  stood  up,  and  bowine  coldly  to  Mabel,  took  his  way  down  the 
stairway  with  a  black  and  revengeful  frown  upon  his  swarthy  brow. 

Mabel  Browne,  with  the  sharpness  of  a  woman,  noticed  the  look, 
and  partly  guessed  its  meaning.  Coupling  it  with  his  demeanour 
for  a  long  time  previous,  from  which  she  ju^ed  that  he  would  think 
little  of  changing  sides  in  the  war,  she  determined  for  her  own  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  castle  of  which  her  father  was  warden,  to 
watch  his  motions  narrowly  for  the  future.  But  for  several  days 
afterwards,  during  which  the  siege  began  to  grow  somewhat  hotter, 
she  saw  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  Baymond  Yilliers  to  confirm  the 
secret  suspicion  she  had  formed  of  his  fidelity  to  the  Irish  cause. 

A  week  had  now  passed  away.  It  was  midnight.  Beneatii  the 
block  gloom  that  shrouded  lake,  and  castle,  and  giant  mountain,  a 
tall  figure,  muffled  in  a  long  militazy  cloak,  glided  along  the  rampart 
and  thence  down  to  the  water^s  edge,  and  stepping  cautiously  mto 
one  of  the  three  small  boats  that  were  moored  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  tower,  took  ^^  oars  and  shoved  it  silently  out  into  the  hike. 
By  and  by  another  muffled  figure  stole  silently  beneath  the  ram- 
part, and  stepping  into  one  of  the  remaining  boats,  put  it  off  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  first  boat  glided  noiselenly  across  the  lake,  and 
at  last  landed  its  occupant  upon  the  shore,  above  which  was  situated 
the  camp  of  the  Parliamentarians.  The  second  also  followed  stealthilv 
in  its  wake,  but  stopping  some  distance  from  the  shore,  turned  bade 
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ii*r:xi n  after  a  fihort  time  towards  the  castlo.  As  it  glided  in  beneath 
tlie  shadows  of  the  western  tower,  the  iigure  which  it  bore  left  it  and 
soon  gained  the  ooort-yaid  unobserved.  Stealing  up  a  stairway  of 
tlie  castle,  and  entering  a  litUe  chamber,  the  long  cloak  that  muffled 
it  was  cast  upon  the  floor,  and  the  lovely  face  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kil- 
Lirney  was  revealed  in  the  light  of  a  small  taper  that  was  burning 
uiKjn  the  table  near  the  fireplace. 

*■*'  Whoever  he  is,"  she  saidi  aa  she  sat  herself  beside  the  table,  ^^  he 
is  a  traitor.    But  I  will  wait  and  watch." 

Meanwhile  let  us  follow  Baymond  Villieis,  for  he  it  was  tiiat  had 
gone  upon  his  dark  midnight  mission  across  the  lake.  After  narrowly 
odcaping  being  shot  by  the  enemy,  he  contrived  to  make  his  purpose 
kuown,  and  was  soon  conducted  into  the  presence  of  General  Ludlow. 
*'*'  What  dost  tJiou  want?"  said  the  stem  Puritan  general,  in  a 
surly  tone  at  being  awaked  from  his  first  slumber. 

^^  You  will  never  take  Boas  Castle  bv  your  present  tactics," 
answered  Yilliers,  ^^  for  the  garrison  is  well  mannea,  and  thev  have 
abundance  of  provisions,  besides  the  natural  strength  of  the  place.  I 
ain  a  lieutenant  of  mus^ueteen.  If  I  succeed  in  gaining  you  a  pas- 
Biige  acroBB  the  draw-bndge,  or  ]point  out  another  method  by  wnich 
you  can  take  the  casUe,  wifi  you  give  me  the  same  rank  in  your  army  ?" 
*•*•  Gladly  I  gladly !"  answered  Ludlow,  who  knew  but  too  well  the 
strength  of  the  garrison.  ^^  And  now  in  case  thou  canst  not  betray 
the  draw-bridge  to  us — obtain  passage  over  it  for  us  I  mean — ^what 
is  thine  other  method  ?" 

*'^  There  is  a  prophecy  regarding  Boas  Castle,"  answered  Villiers, 
'^  which  the  majority  of  those  who  now  defend  the  castle  believe  in 
with  their  hearts  and  souls,  uid  which,  when  they  see  accomplished, 
I  wUl  stake  my  life  they  will  yield  the  castle  to  you  on  the  easiest 
terms.  It  is  this,  tibat  BosB  Castle  can  never  be  taken  till  the 
enemy  sail  in  a  fleet  (d  ships  upon  the  lake  1  Can  you  not  acoom- 
pliah  the  prophecy  ?" 

*'*'  I  think  so  I"  answered  the  Puritan  general,  after  a  long  pause, 
during  which  he  sat  thinking  intently.  ^^  Ho,  there  I"  continued  he 
to  the  grim  orderly  who  stood  guard  at  the  door  of  his  tent.  *^  Sum- 
mon here  soout-master-general  Jones,  and  say  that  I  want  to  con- 
sult with  him  on  a  most  important  matter !" 

In  a  short  time  the  scout-master-general  made  his  appearance, 
and,  after  a  Inief  consultation,  undertook  to  procure  ana  transport 
from  K'^R^I^  to  Castlemaine  Bay,  and  thence  overland  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarian camp,  the  materials  ready  made  of  a  fleet  of  heavy  gun* 
boats  with  which  they  could  attack  the  castle  from  the  lake. 

Two  days  passed  away,  during  which  YiUiera  found  that  there 
was  but  small  chance  of  betraying  the  draw-bridge  of  the  castle  to 
the  enemy.  He  therefore  finally  resolved  to  leave  the  place,  and 
go  over  as  secretly  as  he  could  to  the  hostile  camp.  It  was  then 
that  about  midnight,  he  contrived  to  procure  a  boat  as  before,  and 
make  his  way  across  the  lake.  This  tune,  however,  Mabel  Browne, 
who  constantly  watched  his  motions,  and  who  now  sat  concealed  be- 
iiciith  the  dark  shade  of  the  wall.  Knew  his  features  as  he  glided 
past,  and  followed  him  aa  ehe  did  the  other  ni^ht  over  the  water. 
Ah  he  stepped  upon  the  land,  an  unlucky  sp&sh  of  Mabel^s  oar 
caught  his  ear.  He  stood  up,  and  peering  outwfuxl  through  the  dark- 
QOBB  that  overhung  the  water,  caught  sight  of  the  boat,  and  the 
figure  that  sat  therein,  which  he,  of  couise,  thought  was  that  of 
a  man.  A  fierce  frown  of  vengeance  contracted  his  dark  brow,  and 
drawing  a  long  pistol  from  his  belt,  he  fired  at  the  indistinct  figure. 
The  next  moment,  a  wild  shriek  of  agony  and  terror  rang  over  the 
dark  lake,  and  Mabel  Browne,  with  her  arm  broken  between  the 
elbow  and  shoulder,  dropped  like  a  wounded  bird  into  the  bottom  <rf 
the  boat.  Fortunately  a  smart  breese  was  blowing  at  the  time  from 
tlie  eastward,  and  floated  the  boat  towards  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
lake,  else  Mabel  would  have  fallen  into  the  ruthless  hands  of  the  Par- 
liamentarian soldiers. 

The  report  of  the  pistol,  and  the  wild  shriek  of  Mabel,  were  fol- 
lowed by  loud  confusicm  in  castle  and  hostile  camp.  Each  side 
thought  that  the  pistol-shot  was  a  signal  for  an  attack  of  some  kind. 
^Icn  hurried  to  and  fro  by  rampart  and  trench.  The  cannon  at 
both  sides  opened  Bxq  for  a  short  interval,  but  at  len^  all  settled 
down  quietl^  again,  and  the  night  paaaea  away.  Little  did  therf 
know  tiiat  night  in  the  castle  of  Boos,  of  the  terrible  agony  their 
warden's  daughter  endured  beside  the  solitary  shore  of  the  lake  to 
which  ihe  boat  was  driven  by  the  breeze. 

The  dawn  was  faintly  tinging  the  eastern  sky,  when  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Killamey  awoke  from  one  of  the  long  swoons  into  which  she 


had  fallen,  after  receiving  the  treacherous  shot  of  Baymond  Yil- 
liers. She  had  now  light,  but  scarcely  senseenough  left,  to  look  around 
her.  Her  arm  was  lying  helplessly  by  her  side ;  her  dress  and  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  were  all  stiuned  with  blood,  and  as  she  en- 
deavoured to  move  herself,  so  as  to  get  a  view  of  where  she  was,  a 
sharp  pang  shot  through  the  wounded  limb,  and  with  a  faint  scream 
of  anguish  she  dropped  back  again  into  her  former  posture  in  the 
boat.  Then  the  nrocipitous,  forest-girded  shore  above  her  seemed 
to  whirl  in  a  wUd  ana  terrible  dance  b^ore  her  eves,  and  another 
swoon  relieved  her  for  a  tune  from  the  torture  of  the  wound. 

When  flhe  next  awoke  to  oonaciousneas,  it  was  wiUi  a  cooling  and 
somewhat  pleasant  sensation.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and  the  first 
object  they  fell  upon,  was  the  welcome  and  pitying  face  of  Donogh 
of  Glenmoume.  He  was  standing  over  her  in  the  little  boat,  washing 
the  blood  from  her  neck  and  arm,  and  sprinkling  the  cool  water 
gently  over  her  face.  AH  was  soon  explained.  Donogh,  who  com- 
manded a  party  of  horse  amid  the  wood,  was  returning  from  a  re- 
connoitering  excursion  by  the  shore,  and  thus  found  her  whom  he 
httle  expected  to  see  in  such  a  woeful  state,  that  breezelesi  soj  uukt 
morning.  When  she  told  him,  as  well  aa  her  weakness  would  per- 
mit her,  of  the  treachery  of  Baymond  Yillios,  and  how  it  was  f i-om 
his  murderous  shot  she  had  received  her  wound,  Donogh  swore  a 
stern  oath  that  ere  many  days  would  dapse,  he  would  avenge  the 
deed,  surely  and  suddenly,  upon  the  head  of  his  perjured  rivaL  Be- 
fore another  hour  was  over,  Mabel  Browne,  to  the  surprise  and  con- 
sternation of  her  stout  old  father,  was  lying  in  her  Httle  chamber  in 
Boas  castle,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  surgeon  who  attended  Lord 
Muskerry^s  army.  Under  the  care  of  that  scientific  worthy,  her  frac- 
tured arm  was  bound  up,  and  in  a  few  days  the  fever  that  f oUowed 
her  mishap  passed  away,  and  she  was  pronounced  out  of  danger. 

Meanwhile  the  siege  went  on.  The  Parliamentarian  general 
pushed  his  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  castle,  and  the 
cannons  and  small  arms  at  both  sides  rattled  away  most  industriously 
every  day  from  morning  until  night.  About  ten  or  a  dozen  days 
after  the  occuzrence  of  the  foregoing  events,  two  horsemen  might 
have  been  seen  riding  in  wild  haste  over  the  mountains,  and  approach- 
ing the  north-western  shore  of  ^q  lake.  It  was  Donogh  of  Glen- 
moume, and  one  of  the  dragoons  belonging  to  his  troop.  Leaving 
his  horse  to  the  care  of  his  orderly,  Donogh  descended  into  a  secret 
nook  bv  the  water-side,  and  was  soon  rowing  a  HtlJe  boat  he  had 
taken  therefrom  across  the  lake  to  the  castle  a£  Boas.  The  news  he 
brought  was  that  scout-master-general  Jones,  with  a  skillful  engineer 
named  Chudleigh,  was  after  landing  in  Castlemaine  Bay  with  a  vast 
quantity  of  tiznber  ready  hewn  for  large  boats,  and  was  now  on  his 
way  across  the  countrv  to  the  camp,  escorted  by  a  strong  convoy  of 
the  Parliamentarians,  norse  and  foot.  After  giving  this  news,  he  again 
crossed  the  lake,  and  soon  joined  his  troop,  with  which  he  hovered  upon 
the  track  of  the  approaching  convoy.  As  the  latter  passed  through  a 
narrow  defile,  he  f  eU  upon  it,  sword  in  hand,  with  his  men,  and  had 
a  sharp  skirmish.  He  was,  however,  finaUy  repulsed,  but  not  till  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knocking  with  his  own  hand  Baymond  YilHeia  on 
the  head,  and  thus  ending  the  new  career  that  gentleman  of  an  easy 
conscience  intended  running  imder  favour  of  parliament. 

The  convoy  arrived  safely  at  Ludlow^s  camp,  and  the  boats  under 
the  superintendence  of  Chudleigh,  of  Kinaale,  were  soon  put  together 
and  fit  to  be  launched.  One  fine  morning  when  the  garrison  of 
Boss  awoke,  they  wore  not  a  Httle  astonished  to  see  a  fleet  of  ships, 
or  in  other  words  large  gun-boats,  floating  ujpon  the  lake,  with  cannon 
ready  pointed  at  their  bows,  and  colours  flying  jauntdy  overhead. 
AU  cried  with  one  voice  that  the  fatal  prophecnr  was  fulfilled,  and 
that  the  castle  could  hold  out  no  longer.  Lord  Muskerry,  seeing  the 
desnondent  spirit  that  pervaded  his  Httle  army,  demanded  a  parley 
with  his  enemy.  The  end  of  it  was  that,  after  a  long  debate,  a  capi- 
tulation was  drawn  up,  and  Lord  Muskerry  yielded  the  castle  of  Boas, 
on  very  honourable  terms,  however,  to  tfaie  Parliamentarian  general. 
This  put  an  end  to  that  terrible  war  which  had  devastated  the  coun- 
try for  so  many  years. 

Immediately  afterwards,  Donogh  Mac  Carthy  rode  over  the  moun- 
tains with  a  score  of  his  bold  horsemen,  and  di^xjeseaBed  the  puritan 
undertaker  who  held  his  house  of  Glexunoume.  Some  montns  after 
the  yielding  of  the  castle,  he  was  made  doubly  happv  bv  his  marriage 
with  the  ^^  fair  maid  of  Killam^;"  and  with  the  Hght-hearted  pair  it 
is  said  that  the  stout  old  warden.  Captain  Blduird  Browne,  Hved 
afterwards  for  the  rest  of  his  days  a  life  of  jovial  ease  aud  content* 
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die»tre  nntil  the  year 
1  was  bwlt  in  Smock- 
alley,  now  West  Enex-atreet,  on 
the  alt«  at  present  occupied  by  the  Catholic 'Church  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  John.  This  edifice  appears  to  have  been  very  hastily 
constructed,  and  ten  yeore  afterworda,  during  the  performance, 
the  upper  gallery  of  it  fell,  by  which  three  ^  the  audience  were 
killed  and  many  mora  severe^  hurt,  an  accident  which  prerent^d 
dnimatio  entertoinmeuls  in  Dublin  for  a  considerable  period ;  in 
fact,  there  is  but  scant  account  of  the  theatre  from  this  time  until 
after  the  accession  of  William  m.,  when  the  Smock-alley  building 
was  ra-openod  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Jceeph  Ashbury,  who 
conducted  it  for  thirty  years,  and  during  his  lifetime  was  "Master  of 
the  Revels"  to  no  less  than  five  English  sovereigns.  During  his 
■     '  ■     "    ■  1  the 


the  theatre  devolved  to  hia  eon-in-law,  Mr.  Thomas  Elrington, 
tS  whose  descendants  waa  Provost  of  Trinity  Coll^^,  and  after' 
wards  (in  1821)  Bishop  of  limerick.  In  the  year  1727,  a  Madame 
Vicl&nte  engaged  an  extensive  building,  foimerly  occupied  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  'Whitchel,  in  Fownee's-court,  where  Fownes^-atreet 
now  stands,  which  she  opened  with  a  company  of  acrobata  and  rope- 
daiiceiB.  After  a  time,  these  amusements  ceased  to  attract,  and  she 
converted  the  building  into  a  theatre,  for  the  repreaentataon  Of  plays 
and  farces.  Among  other  pieces  performed  hera  was  the  "  Beggar's 
Opera,"  for  the  fii^  time  in  Ireland,  and  in  which,  moreover,  all 
the  characters  were  sustained  by  children,  the  afterwards  celebrated 
fee  Woffington  (of  whom  more  anon)  playing  "Polly  Paushnm." 
This  still  papular  satiric  opera  was  wntt^,  as  meet  ot  onr  readoa 
are  protably  aware,  by  Gay.  It  was  first  acted  at  Iaoc^'s  Inn- 
fielda,  London,  in  the  year  1727.  He  original  repa-eaentatiTe  of 
"  Polly"  was  a  Miss  I^vinia  Beswii^,  daughter  of  a  lieutenant  in 
Oie  loyal  navy,  after  whose  decease  her  mother  married  a  Mr.  Fen- 
ton,  in  consequence  of  which  Miaa  Beswick  thenceforward  became 
known  only  by  that  name.  Her  unrivalled  fascinatiDQa  as  an  actress 
and  a  singer  captivated  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  who  elevated  her  to 
the  dignity  of  his  duchete  about  the  year  1750.  Very  different  waa 
Uie  fate  of  the  original  "  Captain  Machcath^"  Mr.  Thomas  Walker, 
a  man  ot  rare  talents,  but  who  destroyed  his  eonstitation  by  con- 
tinued dUdpatioo,  and  died  in  Dublin,  in  veiy  great  distress,  ia 
1744.  We  may  here  mention  that  Lavinia  Bewick  was  not  the 
only  BiCtMS  ennobled  by  marriage.  A  "*■'*'■'■  Robinson  was  mar- 
riml  to  Lord  Peterborough,  in  1735 ;  the  £&il  of  Derby  apomed 


£ltabeth  Farren  ;  Loiusa  Brunton,  in  1807,  beoaoie  La 
Mary  Catherine  Bolton  (another  "  Polly  Peachiim"),  u 
Hinrlow,  in  1813  ;  Min  CNeiil  marriad  Sir  W.  Bm 
the  Earia  trf  Harriri^tOT  and  Esaez,  *>  for  better  for  i 


their  titles  to  the  Misaee  Foote  aod  St«adiaiB ; 
Mra.  Contts)  became  Docben  at  St.  Alban^; 
fiisbett  married  Sir  William  Boothbv,  Batt. 


«ad,. 


From  Fownes'a-court  M«J»ma  ViolaiMe  nsnored  b 
Geor^'s-lane  (as  George's-street  was  then  called),  and 
was  mmiediately  lecnred  by  some  membna  of  tk 
tbeatre,  who  opeatd  in  o^qxiaition  to  Mr.  Ebingtor 
oontinoe  ^eir  rivalry  for  more  tfaui  a  few  noDtha. 
period,  hkewise,  a  Mosic  Hall  was  erected  in  Orow-fltreet, 
the  mauagonent  of  Mean.  Griffith  and  Whyte,  attai 
■uoc€s.    The  Di&e  of  Donet,  theo  Lord  lieutenant,  w& 
ably  partial  to  the  drama,  and  a  mnniOceat  patron  of  it,         ddi 
BO,  indeed,  that  he  frequency  gave  bi-weekly  "  command    nicFhla. 
Mr.  Elrington,  iMeerf  t^-^-"^ -"—'^-^-  -=-'    -  --^■ 
when  he  had  it 


t  the  Smoiii-alleiy  'Hiwtn,  died  in  173i,  at 


iplation  to 
stately  edifice,  in  AangMr>«i3reet.  "He  waa  succeeded  in  the 
ment  by  a  sort  of  "limited  liability"  oompany,  of  which  i 
waa  the  principaL    Under  their  directory,  Smock-alley 


manago- 

a  brother 


vated  and  deoorabad  at  a  omsidenble  outlay,  and  opened  in  the 
October  of  1782.  At  tUs  period  it  would  app«*r  that  theatrical 
waidrobea  wera  frequently  repaired  by  presents  from  the  nobiUty. 
In  "  Faulkner^  Journal, "  of  this  dat«,  we  read  the  following  para- 
graph : — "  The  Sight  Hon.  Lord  Moontcashel  has  made  a  present 
to  some  ot  our  manageiB,  ot  five  soita  of  Ote  finest  laoed  and  em- 
broidered clothes  that  were  ever  seen  on  any  stage ;"  and  again : 
"  The  fine  clothes  btaly  given  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount 
MountCBshel,  were  for  the  oee  (»  the  whole  company,  aiul  it  ia 
hoped  our  nobility  and  gentry  will  follow  that  noble  aiul  generous 
example."  About  this  time  Madame  Violante  let  hei  booth  in 
Georges-street  to  a  new  company,  who  leem  to  have  been  so  snc- 
ceesfui  in  their  speculation  that  the  Smock-aUey  managers  become 
jealous,  and,  on  application  to  the  loid  mayor,  compelled  them,  on 
nis  authority,  to  close  the  booth.  This  eserdse  ot  municipal 
power  was  highly  reaanted  by  the  public,  and  oocasicaied  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  Uuntre  in  Rainaford-street,  tn  the  Liberties.  SUange 
as  the  site  mhy  now  appear,  liua  looality  at  that  time  was  inhabited 
by  a  voy  influential  tatd  wealthy  claM  of  citiiena,  in  addition  to 
which  it  was  beyond  the  juriBdJotion  of  the  lord  mayor,  the  oomaaiy 
playing  under  a  licence  granted!^  the  Earl  of  Meatb.  Thiswas^out 
the  latt«r  end  of  1732,  or  early  in  17SS.  We  have  already  Ktid  that 
previous  to  the  death  of  Mr,  Elrington,  lessee  of  the  Smoi^-aUey 
house,  he  had  projected  the  bnilding  of  a  new  theatre  in  Aungier- 
street.  His  decease  retarded,  hut  did  not  prevent  the  ultimate  exe- 
cution of  the  design.  The  6nt  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid, 
with  great  public  ptnnp  and  ceremony,  on  May  Stb,  1733,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Riohard  'Hghe,  asaisted  by  General  Napper,  Williaui 
T^gbe,  Esq.  ;  and  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Loveit  Pearoe,  Knt.,  Sur- 
veyor-General of  Worlu  in  Ireland.  During  the  remainder  of  thia 
year  three  theatres  were  open  in  Dublin ;  Smock-alley,  Boinsford- 
streel,  and  Madame  Violante's  booth  in  George's-kne,  where  plays, 
however,  were  only  occaoionally  performed.  In  addition  to  these  waa 
the  cetebrat«d  Tony  Aahton's  "Medley,"  in  Patriii's-cltae.  A  new 
Mrac  Hall  was  also  et«ct«d  this  year  in  Crow-street,  by  a  Mr.  John- 
son, (HI  the  rnina  of  which  the  "  Theatre  Royal"  afterwards  arose. 
Tbe  entertoinmentB  here  were  conducted  by  a  Signer  Anigoni,  a 
ve^  odebiMed  Itaban  oompoaer  and  violinist. 

Such  waa  the  D^edition  em^oyed  in  ttkc  erection  <£  Anngier- 
•treet  theatre  tlut  tt  wm  entirely  completed  in  exactly  ten  months 
fnHn  the  laying  of  the  fint  stone,  and  was  opened  on  March  19th, 

1734,  with  Farqnhar's  comedy  of  "The  Recruiting  Officer,"  the 
Duke  and  Buchess  of  Dorset  nonouriuK  the  occasion  with  their  pre- 
sence. After  this  a  lengthened  rivahy  commeooed  between  thia 
stablidiment  and  that  in  Rfunsfosd-street,  which  was  attended  by 
^temate  suceeeaea.  At  last,  however,  just  as  both  began  to  feel  the 
ebb  of  popular  hvour,  the  proprietors  of  the  old  theatre  in  &nock- 
all^  leKlved  once  nwre  to  try  their  fortune.  The  old  edifice  waa 
pulled  down,  and  the  fiist  stone  of  a  new  theatre  laid  on  May  lOth, 

1735,  which,  in  less  than  seven  mouths  from  that  day,  wns  finished 
and  pkyed  in,  having  been  opened  on  Deconber  llih,  with  the 
comedy  of  "  Love  MaUs  a  Man ;  or,  the  Fop's  Fortune."  The  for- 
tuoeB  of  the  RaiujEbrd-stieet  bcuae  had  kuig  beep  on  the  decline. 
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account  of  its  Femote  situAtion ;  and  the  contest  nov 

3  Aungier-street  and  Smock-allej  Theatres,  the  fonner 

its  patent  as  a  **  Boyal^*  establialmient,  while  the  latter 

a  Uoenoe  granted  to  Mr.  Lewis  Dnral,  the  manager, 

oction  it  was  rebuilt,  hv  the  lord  mayor.    However, 

nhne  of  the  drama  at  this  time  in  DabUn,  that  at  the 

the  metropolitan  season,  the  respective  companies 

tof  attending  the  races  at  Mnllingar,  Garlow,  Clon- 

^orembcr,  1737,  both  theatres  were  closed  for  six 

%  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  account  of  the  death 

jD.    In  June,  1739,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Quin,  then 

i  liis  fame,  played  several  nights  at  Smock-alley,  and 

houses.  Tlieensaing  winter  bronghtFc^Woffiiu^n 

A  lactresB.  This  lady  hid  for  some  years  quitted  Madame 

Vioi^  ooth,  and  been  engaged  at  Aungier-street,  where  she 

danced  «.      He  entr*  acte  ballets.    On  Febniary  12th,  1736-7,  she 

appeared  Si  *'  Ophelia,**  in  *'  Hamlet,**  being  hetfrsi  i^^^warance  in 

a  speaking  character  on  the  stage. 

The  unprecedentedly  severe  winter  of  1739-40  oaxised  an  entire 
ceasation  of  all  public  amusements,  the  theatres  remain'tn^  entirely 
closed  for  nearly  three  months.    In  June,  1741,  the  after-season  of 
the  Aungier-sti«et  theatre   commenced  with  a  brilliancy  never 
before  known  in  the  Irish  dramatic  annals.    This  was  the  engage- 
ment of  Mr.  Quin  and  Mis.  Gibber,  both  then  in  the  meridian  of 
their  eminence,  and  their  exertions  soon  turned  tJie  scale  in  favour 
of  the  Aungier-street  house.    But  Mr.  Duval,  the  lessee  of  Smock- 
alley,  was  by  no  means  idle.    He  secured  the  services  of  several 
eminent  artistes,  amongst  others  Mr.  Chetwood,  who  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  haa  been  prompter  at  Drury-lane,  and  to  whose  expe- 
rience the  Dublin  stage  was  indebted  for  many  improvements. 
Under  his  direction  the  '^  wings**  were  first  moved  simultaneously 
with  the  scenes,  by  means  of  a  barrel  underneath,  an  achievement 
wliich  was  publicly  boasted  of  as  a  masterpiece  of  mechanism.    In 
the  winter  of  this  year  (1741)  a  new  Music  Hall  was  built  in  Fish- 
amble-street,  the  first  concert  in  which  was  given  on  October  2nd. 
Shortly  after  its  erection  Handel  came  over  to  Dublin,  and  his  im- 
mortal oratorio  of  the  '*  MesBiah**  was  performed  in  it  in  the  Decem- 
ber following,  Mrs.  Gibber  smging  several  of  the  songs.   The  extra- 
ordinary success  of  this  lady  and  Quin,  at  Aungier-street.  put 
Duval  on  his  mettle,  and  Smock-alley,  in  turn,  reigned  trium^nt. 
For  his  season  he  engaged  Giffard,  Fe^  Woffinffton,  and  David 
Gajrrtck — ^''  Little  Davie,**  as  he  was  familiarly  called  by  Dr.  John- 
son. Such  combined  powers  had  never  before  graced  the  Irish  stage. 
Though  ereat  had  been  Garride^  name,  and  much  expected  from 
him,  yetlis  suocesB  was  bqrond  all  belief.    In  the  role  of  ^*  Riohazd 
III.,**  especially,  the  eharaoter  in  which  he  had  fint  appeased  ia 
I^ndon,  at  a  small  theatre  ia  GoodmanVi-fiekls,  in  1741,  he  was 
without  a  peer.    So  corowded  was  the  theaire  each  night  during  the 
summer  months  that  an  epidemic  distemper,  induced  by  the  ezoes- 
sive  heat,  proved  fatal  to  nvmben,  and  was  xnown  as  the  *'  Garrick 
Fever.**    But,  if  tins  enterprise  of  Dnval^  raised  the  Dublin  stage 
to  a  degree  never  known  before,  bv  a  sahseqnent  single  stroke  he 
equally  debased  it.    This  was  by  tke  engagement  of  a  company  of 
acrobats  and  rope-dancers,  who  after  all  ni^  not  sufficient  ment  to 
attract,  but  whose  perf  ormaneas  desecrated  the  boards  whioh  but  a 
few  months  before  had  been  trod  bv  the  first  actois  of  the  age. 
About  this  time  Dr.  Ame,  so  eminent  for  his  musical  afailitieB,  visited 
Dublin,  and,  by  the  merite  of  his  operatic  troim,  sucoeedad  in 
attracting  large  audiences  to  the  Mnsio  Hall,  in  Fisbamble-streetL 
His  services  were  af  terwasds  secured  for  the  Aungier-street  theatre, 
where  Milton*s  "  Masque  of  Gomui^*  was  rsfvivea  on  January  10th, 
1743,  with  considerable  eflFeot    Towards  the  ckxe  of  the  month 
the  character  of  *^  Richard  m/*  was  attempted  far  a  young  gentle- 
man amateur,  at  Smook-all^  tiieatre,  who  succeeded  in  impenonat* 
ing  this  difficult  role  beyond  the  most  ssnguine  eoqwctations  of  his 
friends.    He  subsequenuy  undertook  the  part  of  **  Mithridatoi,**  in 
Nathaniel  Lee*s  tragedy  of  that  name,  in  which  he  so  amply  con* 
firmed  public  opinion,  that  he  'threw  off  all  disguise,  and  was  for  the 
future  announced  as  "  Mr.  Sheridan.**     The  lessees  of  the  rival 
theatres,  at  this  time,  were  oonrinced  by  experience  that  for  man^ 
yean  each  had  been  nlaying  a  losing  g^e,  and  concluded  that  it 
would  be  mutually  aavantageous  to  unite  interests,  and  perform  ia 
Aungier-street  theatre  only.    But  this  salutary  expedient  did  not 
answer  the  end  proposed.  In  amalgamating  the  companies  it  became 
necessary  to  reject  many  members,  imd  these  thinxing  themselves 


aggrieved,  had  the  address  to  obtain  thi?  lease  of  Smock-alley  from 
Duval,  the  mnoipal  profxrietor,  aa4  to  form  an  opnosition.  After 
his  snccesaliu  debot,  Sheridan  had  ^ot  acceded  to  the  terms  offered 
him  by  the  Anngier-ftreet  management,  and  espoused  their  cause ; 
but  so  destitute  of  merit  weve  they,  that  his  utmost  abilities  were 
insufficient  to  support  them,  and  he  at  length  secede^  leaving  Dublin 
lor  London,  ia  ciaauary,  1744,  to  accept  a  capital  engagement  ^ 
Dmry-lane.  On  his  withdrawal  the  rivalship  terminated  for  a 
time.  Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Barry  made  his  oebut,  on  the  boards 
ef  the  Aungier-street  theatre.  This  ffentieman  was  bom  at  Skin- 
ner-row, Dublin,  in  1717,  and  was  descended  from  a  very  good 
family,  being  a  near  relative  of  Barry,  the  last  Lord  Santry.  The 
character  of  ^*  Othello**  was  selected  for  his  first  sppearance,  and 
most  admirabW  did  he  support  it.  Foots,  the  cdebn&ed  comedian, 
at  this  time  mst  visited  Dublin,  and  played  in  conjunction  with 
Barry.  In  the  meantime  the  members  who  had  been  excluded  from 
the  new  oompanv,  unable  to  obtain  Smock-alley  a  second  time, 
hastily  eraotea  a  uttle  thoOre  in  Gapel-«treet,  styling  themselves  the 
"  Gity  Gorapany  ai  Gomediaas,**  in  which,  having  curtained  the  lord 
mayor's  sanction,  they  c^wned,  in  January,  1744-5,  with  the  play  of 
the  **  Mershant  of  Venice.**  Towards  the  close  of  this  winter  the 
managers  of  the  Aungier-stareet  and  Smock-alley  houses,  finding 
their  affairs  bqrond  tl^  power  to  retrieve,  as  a  dernier  resort 
solicited  Sheridan  to  return  from  London,  sad  undertake  the  sole 
direction  and  management.  To  this  request  he  soared,  and  in 
May,  jJayed  lor  a  few  nighta  in  conjunction  with  Barry.  Early 
the  next  season,  in  the  O^ber  of  1744,  he  opened  the  theatrical 
campaign,  at  the  Smock-alley  Theatre,  with  such  a  company  as 
DuUin  had  till  then  never  beheld.  Amongst  the  members  were 
Miss  Bellamy,  an  actress  of  extraordinary  abilities,  Garrick,  and 
Bany.  With  such  agaluT  of  talent  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
when  the  season  terminated,  in  May,  1746,  Sheridan  found  the  result, 
both  in  fame  and  profit,  to  have  infinitely  exceeded  his  expectations, 
while,  as  far  as  tne  publio  were  concerned,  it  was  univenally  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  the  most  honourable  and  brilliant  that  haa  ever 
marked  the  Irish  dramatic  annals. 

About  this  period  the  theatre  was  the  scene  of'many  outrages  on 
the  part  of  the  students  of  Trinity  Gollege.  One  of  the  most  re* 
marvaUe  of  then  affairs  occurred  during  Sheridan*s  management, 
and  although  ultinmtely  it  proved  of  advantage  to  the  interest  of  the 
drama,  involved  that  gentleman  for  a  time  in  much  litigation.  At  the 
representation  of  the  oomedy  of  "  .Slsop,**  (written  by  Sir  John  Van- 
faztigh])  oa  tiie  evening  of  the  19th  of  January,  1746,  a  student  of 
the  univendly,  named  KeUy,  entered  the  pit,  much  intoxicated,  and 
climbing  over  the  spikes  of  the  orchestra,  gained  the  stage,  from 
whence  he  mads  his  waj  to  the  i^een-roam,  where  he  addressed 
Mrs.  Dver,  an  actreB  of  unblemished  reputation,  in  such  gross 
tems,  that  all  the  ladies  of  the  company  were  compelled  to  retire  to 
their  dressing-rooms.  Thither  he  puraued  them,  and  on  being  re- 
fused admittance,  made  such  a  noise  as  comidetelj  disturbed  the 
business  of  Hie  obage.  Miss  Bellamy,  to  whom  we  have  alread  v  ad- 
verted, played  one  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  piece,  and  was 
afraid  to  venture  out  until  Shendan  had  the  offender  removed  and 
civilly  re-oonducted  to  the  pit,  where  he  seised  a  badEet  of  oranges, 
and  amused  himsdf  with  pelting  the  performers.  When  the  cur- 
tain finally  feU,  KeUy  forced  his  wsf  in  at  the  stage-door,  and  up 
to  the  inaaager*S  dreanng-room,  where  he  used  such  opprobrious  epi- 
thets, that  Sheridan  was  naturally  vieoYcked  to  strike  him  B&v&nl 
times.  A  few  nights  after  Sheridan,  oeing  advertised  for  *^  Horatio** 
in  the  "  Fair  Penitent,**  at  the  particular  request  of  his  friends,  did 
not  attend  the  theatre  that  evenmg,  in  conseouenoe  of  the  threats  of 
vengeance  wihich  had  been  uttered  against  aim,  but  deputed  Mr. 
Dyer,  the  husband  of  the  lady  who  had  been  insulted,  to  acquaint 
the  audience  witii  the  cause  of  his  absence,  and  to  iux>logiaefor  him. 
This  was  ao  sooner  done  than  Kelly,  accompanied  oy  about  fifty  of 
his  ssBOoiates,  oolle^pans  and  others,  rose  en  masse  in  the  pit,  and 
makinff  acrosB  the  lights  and  through  the  orchestra  upon  the  stage, 
proceeoed  directly  to  the  green-room,  and  thence  to  all  the  dresaing- 
rooms,  in  quest  ci  Sheridan,  to  sacrifioe  him  to  their  resentment. 
Not  &iding  iiiai,  they  thrust  their  swords  through  wardrobes  aad 
every  place  where  he  might  be  likely  to  be  concealed,  by  way  of 
feeling  for  him,  as  they  fKctiously  caUed  it,  but  finding  their  search 
to  be  ia  vaia,  they  went  off  to  his  house  in  Dorset-street,  from 
whence,  however,  they  withdrew,  upon  discovering  that  tiie  in- 
tended victim  had  provided  for  their  reception,    ^uiis  transaction 
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was  on  a  Thuraday  mght,  and  the  next  day  it  was  the  general  topic 
of  conyenation  throaghout  the  city.  FartieB  soon  ran  high,  and 
while  the  dispute  lasted  ^nearly  a  month,)  there  ireie  as  many 
pamphlets  published  as  would  nudke  an  octayo  yolume.  In  fact,  the 
whole  kingdom  became  inyolyed  in  this  quaml ;  bat  while 
the  manager  was  opposed  by  a  large  clique,  chiefly  of  the  sfcndentB, 
who  from  a  strong  esprit  de  corps  were  always  ready  to  ayenge  any 
real  or  fancied  iimdt  to  a  member  of  their  body,  and  those  who 
tlirough  family  connection,  or  a  spirit  of  reckless  lawleBsnesB,  espoused 
theircause,  he  was  supported  b^  all  persons  of  worth  and  honour,  as 
well  as  by  the  laic's.  A  noble  spirit  wsfas  raised  and  diffused  thiouff boat 
the  city  with  great  rapidity,  and  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
publicly  and  unmistakably  eyidenoed.  **  Richard  lU."  was  announ- 
ced for  performance,  and  when  Sheridan  appeared  in  the  leading 
character,  he  waH  gi*ceted  with  loud  cries  of :  ^*  A  submission,  a  sub- 
mission, a  submipRion,  off,  off,  offl^*  met  with  counter  demon- 
strations, and  shouta  of :  ^^  No  submission,  no  submission,  go 
on  with  the  play."  To  do  this  amid  the  turmoil  which  en- 
sued, and  which  baffles  description,  would  haye  been  simpbr  im- 
possible, but  at  this  critical  juncture  the  celebrated  Charles  Lucas, 
thon  well-known  for  his  glorious  struggles  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
rose  up  in  the  pit,  and  as^rted  the  rights  of  the  audience,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  stage.  He  expressed  his  astonishment  and  detestation 
of  men  bringing  their  priyate  quarrels  with  managers  or  players 
into  the  theatre,  and  such  he  apprehended  the  present  case  to  be ; 
but  since  the  dispute  was  introduced,  it  must,  like  other  diiqmteB 
there,  be  determined  by  the  majority.  The  actors,  he  obseryed, 
were  the  sen^ants  of  the  audience,  and  under  their  protection  during 
the  performance,  to  receiye  which  they  paid  at  the  door,  and  he 
looked  upon  eyery  insult  or  interruption  giyen  to  them,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  as  offered  to  the  audience.  He  was  heard 
with  great  respect,  and  rapturously  applauded,  and  on  a  diyision, 
the  numbers  were  so  great  agunst  the  riotera,  that  afraid  of  the 
consequences  they  suddenly  1^  the  theatre,  and  the  performance 
of  that  eyening  proceeded  in  peace.  Howeyer,  scenes  of  a 
similar  kind  continued  to  be  enacted,  until  at  length  the  patience  of 
the  manager  and  the  public  was  exhausted,  and  he  then,  with  spirit 
and  determination,  proceeded  legally  against  them.  Such  was  the 
ascendancy  of  rank  at  this  period,  that  eyery  one  thought  it  would 
be  impossible  that  any  jury  could  oonyict  a  gentleman  for  an  assault 
upon  a  scoundrel  player.  In  fact,  a  barrister  in  court  sneeringly 
remarked  that  he  had  neyer  seen  a  gentleman  plf^y^*  ^*Thcn, 
Sir,"  said  Sheridan,  "  I  hope  you  see  one  now  1"  The  result  dis- 
proyed  the  general  impression.  Kelly,  the  ringleader,  was  found 
guilty  of  a  yiolent  assault,  mulcted  in  a  fine  of  £500,  and  to  the 
surprise  and  dismay  of  lus  gentlemen  associates,  committed  to 
Newgate. 

In  1776,  the  first  mtusquerade  ball  in  Diiblin  was  hold  at  the 
Music  Hall,  in  Fishamble-street,  where  likewise  the  fiint  Irish  State 
Lottery  was  drawn  in  1780.  The  flooring  of  a  room  in  this  building 
gaye  way,  during  a  public  meeting,  in  1782,  by  which  some  liyes 
were  lost,  and  many  persons  sey^ely  injured.  The  Irish  Par- 
liament passed  an  Act  to  regulate  the  Dublin  Theatre  Royal  in 
1788.  Afitley^s  Amphitheatre  for  the  display  of  horsemanship,  etc., 
was  opened  in  1789.  in  Peter-street,  in  the  edifice  now  known  as  the 
Molyneux  Asylum  for  Blind  Females,  to  the  seryice  of  which  in- 
stitution it  was  conyerted  in  1815.  In  this  year,  also,  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Sts.  Michael  and  John  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Smock -alley  theatre. 

In  here  terminating  our  tJieatrical  retrospect,  we  haye  not  been 
influenced  to  do  so  tiirough  any  paucity  of  materials.  The  annals 
of  the  Crow-street  establishment,  which  was  opened  in  1758,  are, 
noweycr,  too  yoluminous  and  interesting  to  be  noticed  in  a  hinriod 
manner,  and  we  therefore  reserye  them  for  a  future  paper,  in  the 
compilation  of  which  we  shall  haye  frequent  opportunities  of  refer- 
ring to  a  work  which,  for  its  masterly  scnolarship,  and  genial  goesip- 
ping  style,  has  neyer  been  excelled  by  any  emanation  from  the  Irish 
press ;  we  allude  to  Gilbert's  "  HiBtory  of  the  City  of  Dublin." 
The  present  Theatre-Royal,  in  Hawkins-street,  wag  erected  by 
Samuel  Beadey,  Esq.,  in  1820,  and  the  first  performance  took  place 
on  Tliursday,  January  18th,  1821,  the  pieces  selected  for  the 
occasion  being  Shakapeare^s  "  Comedy  of  Errors,"  and  the  farce 
of  "The  Sleep-walker."  Previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  comedy  an  address  from  the  pen  of  George  Colman  was 
dttliverod  by  Mr.  Farren,  then  stage-manager,  from  which,  as  an 


historic  outline  of  the  site  of  the  theatre,  we  quote  the  following 
lines:— 

'*  Here  once  a  market  reared  tta  busy  head. 
Where  sheep,  instead  of  tragic  heroes,  bled ; 
Bright  oleavera  formed  a  band  to  charm  the  eara^ 
Joints  daasled  in  the  place  of  chandeUera ; 
Stout  butchers,  stem  as  critics,  had  their  day, 
And  cut  up  oxen,  like  a  modem  play — 
Soon  Science  came ;  hia  steel  the  butcher  drops, 
Remoyes  with  awe  the  shambles  and  the  shops, 
And  learning  triumphed  oyer  mutton  chops  I 

Then  in  the  School,  b^  patriotism  reared, 
Arts,  Agriculture,  Chemistry  appeared. 
Botanic  lore — and  studies  all  too  great 
For  oar  inferior  powers  to  emulate ; 
No  merit  we  in  Agriculture  claim — 

To  cultivate  your  favour  is  our  aim 

Which  gained,  by  learned  chemiata  we  are  told 

It  turns  by  playhouse  alchemy  to  gold ; 

While  all  the  Botany  we  dare  to  boast. 

Lies  in  those  plants  your  breath  may  cherish  most. 

Again  the  scene  was  changed,  by  wisrlom's  rule ; 
Want's  refuge  then  succeeded  Learning's  schwl ; 
Ko  more  in  streets  the  shiy*rinff  beg^  stood ; 
Vice  found  correction  here,  and  f amme  food ; 
Morality  rejoiced  at  Sloth's  defeat, 
And  Pity  smil'd  to  see  the  hungry  eat. 

At  length,  and  following  these  wretched  elvea^ 
Behold  another  race  I — we  mean  ourselvea, 
Who,  leaning  to  our  predeoesaora'  laws, 
Kow  heg  most  heartily  for  your  applause— 
Beg  you,  brave  Erin'a  aons,  and  firin's  fair, 
To  make  your  Nation's  Theatre  your  care," 

E.  M*  M, 


A  BEAL   0BIE7ANCE. 

I,  THE  writer  of  these  lines,  am,  I  think  I  may  yentnre  to  say, 
a  man  of  a  decidedly  oontemplatiye  turn  of  mind.  Now,  I  know 
very  well  that,  at  fint  sight,  this  remark  may  appear  very  egotisti- 
cal and  perhaps  even  vain.    But,  dear  reader,  or,  courteous  reader. 


dont  deny  that  I  am  of  a  oontemplatiye  turn  of  mind ;  but  then, 
you  see,  it  is  natural  that  I  should  be  so.    You  wiU  understand  this 
better  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  a  single  gentleman  of  a  certain 
a^    My  friends  say  that  I  am  oonsidera.bly  on  the  wrong  side  of 
thirty,  but  what  do  they  know  about  it,  I  should  yery  much  like  to 
know  ?    I  am  not  aware  that  the  certificate  of  my  birth  is  in  the 
posBession  of  any  one  of  them,  and  I  must  say,  that  I  consider  some 
very  free  remarks  which  were  made  on  the  fact  that  siz-and-twenty 
was  given  as  my  age  in  the  late  census,  very  uncalled  for.    My  hair 
may  be  a  Uttle  grey,  I  don't  deny ;  and  it  may  be  a  little  tliiii  on 
the  top  too ;  but  is  that  any  proof  of  their  reckless  asserticuiB  ? 
Why,  there  is  my  friend  Jones,  imd  he  declares  that  he  is  only  four- 
and-twenty,  and  I  know  that  he  wears  a  wig ;  for  he  and  I  were 
taking  a  stroll  in  the  Phoenix  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  two  ladies  of  our 
acquaintance  happening  to  pass  at  the  moment,  of  course  we  both 
raised  our  hats.    By  some  strange  accident,  Jones  not  only  raiso<l 
his  hat,  but  also  his  beautiful  heJeMi  of  hair  too.  (curly  black)  ;   nnd, 
although  I  promise  you  that  his  salute  .was  of  the  shortest,  and  tliat 
he  replaced  his  hat  a  good  deal  mor^  quickly  than  he  had  reinovcxl 
it,  still  I  had  sufficient  time  to  see  that  his  skull  was  as  bare  as  a 
deal  board.    I  turned  at  once  and  became  suddenly  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  "  overgrown  milestone"  whicn  embellislies  oiir 
beautiful  park,  and  when  I  again  addressed  myself  to  Jones,  it  was 
with  a  smding  and  unconscious  face,  as  if  I  were  totally  ignorant  of 
his  unlucky  accident.    But,  as  I  have  said,  I  saw  his  skull,  never- 
theless, ana  I  merely  mention  the  fact  here  to  show  that  because  a 
man  happens  to  be  bald  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  is  oyer 
thirty  years  of  age. 
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But  to  return  to  my  object,  ivhich  is,  to  show  how  natural  ita  is 
Ihat  I  should  be  of  a  contemplative  turn  of  min(L  As  I  haye 
already  said,  I  am  a  single  gentleman,  of  a  certain  age.  (Mv  friends 
Bay  that  I  am  a  confirmed  bachelor,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there,  only  it  is  wonderful  how  one's  friends  loill  talk.)  Being  a 
single  gentleman,  as  aforesaid,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  Y&ry  surprising 
that  I  am  a  literary  character.  My  first  efisays  in  this  line  took  the 
form  of  poetry,  and  for  seyeral  years  I  was  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  "  Luminary  "  "  Comet,"  and  other  publications.  I  must  oonfeas 
that  this  was  berore  I  got  tiie  few  silver  threads  (you  see  I  am  rather 
poetical  even  yet)  interwoven  in  my  raven  locks.  My  poetical 
efforts  were  decidedly  unprofitable  in  a  pecuniary  point  bf  view. 
The  notices  (I  have  them  all  in  my  scrap-book)  which  appeared 
in  the  various  papers  for  which  I  wrote,  spoke  of  me  as  "our 
gifted  contributor,"  "  our  truly  talented  friend,  whose  gifted 
effusions  shed  a  halo  of  glory  around  our  columns,"  etc.,  etc.  In 
fact,  my  modesty  won*t  aBow  me  to  repeat  half  the  compliments 
which  were  passed  upon  my  effusions.  1  was  veiy  proud  of  them 
at  the  time,  and,  even  yet,  I  am  quite  conscious  that  I  wrote  some 
very  pretty  tldngs ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  that  candour  which 
is  a  distinguishing  trait  in  my  character,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  I  was  rather  too  much  inclined  to  apostrophise  "  the  silver  orb 
of  night,"  or,  as  Mr.  Snagsby  remarks,  not  to  put  too  strong  a 
point  upon  it,  that  I  was  rather  "spoony."  However,  as  I  have 
said,  this  was  b^ore  I  had  attained  a  "  certain  age,"  and  before  my 
few  grey  hairs  had  made  their  appearance.  With  their  advent  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  the  poetry  of  my  nature 
evaporated,  for  I  remember,  about  that  time,  beginning  to  think 
that  a  few  pounds  in  my  pocket  would  be  a  good  deal  more  profit- 
able than  the  flattering  notices  (and  I  never  wrote  one  of  them  my- 
self) which  were  heaped  upon  me  in  the  "Luminary"  and  the 
"  Comet."  At  all  events,  I  turned  my  attention  and  my  efforts  in 
anotiier  direction,  which  I  have  found  much  more  profitable,  and  I 
tliink  I  may  venture  to  say  that  my  last  book  has  made  a  consider- 
able noise  in  the  world.  In  fact,  the  other  day,  as  I  was  taking  a 
walk  on  the  pier  of  a  certain  watering-place,  where  I  happened  to 
be  staying  for  a  few  days,  I  heard  one  young  lady  pointing  me  out 
to  another  as  the  author  of  that  "  love  of  a  book, 


and,  although  I  nasaed  on  as  if  I  had  not  heard  the  remark,  it  was 
but  natural,  you  Know,  that  I  should  feel  somewhat  flattered  by  it. 
But,  to  come  to  the  point  once  more.  Being  a  literary  man,  I 
am,  naturally  enough,  a  contemplative  man ;  for  how  could  we  write 
except  we  were  great  obeorverB  of  men  and  manners ;  and  I  have  in 
my  pcaBesBion  at  this  moment,  a  letter  which  I  have  lately  received 


from  an  eminent  literary  man,  whom  I  never  saw,  declaring  that 
my  last  book  bears  evidence  €^  the  most  nrofound  and  sagacious 
observation.  From  eJl  this  it  must  follow  plainly  enou£^,  to  every 
unprejudiced  mind,  that  when  I  commenced  this  paper,  oy  remark- 


ing that  I  was  a  man  of  a  decidedly  contemplative  turn  of  mind,  I 
was  neither  guilty  of  egotism  nor  of  vanity.  I  merely  made  the 
remark  to  show  how  it  is  that  I  have  come  to  write  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  I  confess  that  I  may 
have  taken  up  a  good  deal  of  paper  m  proving  this,  but  I  do  not 
see  how,  with  due  regard  to  my  own  character,  1  could  have  done  so 
more  concisely ;  and,  if  any  one  should  be  base  enough  to  insinuate 
that  because  the  literary  gentlemen  attached  to  this  journal  are 
remunerated  at  so  much  a  page,  I  have  therefore  been  "  spinning  it 
out,"  I  have  only  to  answer  with  the  venerable  Mrs.  (ramp,  so  well 
known  in  the  classic  literature  of  our  empire,  that  I  "  despige"  all 
such  base  inonuations. 

But,  to' come  to  the  point  now  in  good  earnest.  Being,  as  I  have 
just  shown,  of  a  decidedly  contemplative  turn  of  mind,  when  I  was 
a  short  time  ago  politely  mvited  by  the  spirited  oonductois  of  this 
journal  to  contribute  something  or  other  to  its  pages,  I  determined 
to  commit  to  paper  some  few  ideas  on  a  subject  about  which  I  have 
been  thinking  agood  deal  of  late.  You  will  understand  that  I  allude 
to  the  subject  of  grievances. 

I  wonder  very  much  whether  every  man  and  woman  has  his  or  her 
own  peculiar  grievance.  I  can^t  as  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  quite 
make  up  my  mind  on  this  point ;  and,  consequently,  I  am  not  able 
to  speak  with  so  much  precision  as  I  could  ynsk.  I  have  never  as 
yet,  and  my  circle  of  acquaintance  is  somewhat  extensive,  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  meet  with  a  person  who  did  not  say  that  he  was 
labouring  under  some  grievance  or  other.  I  am  sure  that  /  have 
plenty  of  them.    But  the  point  which  I  am  not  able  to  settle  with 


satisfaction  to  myself  is  this,  viz.,  whether  every  person  who  scolds 
and  grumbles,  and  talks  about  his  or  her  ^evance,  may  be  safely 
reckoned  as  labouring  under  the  aforesaid  imsfortune.  I  have  often 
heard  it  said  that  &ere  are  some  people,  and  especially  among  the 

gentler  sex,  who  could  not  live  without  they  had  a  grievance ;  but  I 
o  not  attaych  much  importance  to  this  observation.  What  I  want 
to  know  is,  whether  every  person  must  be  supposed  to  be  labouring 
under  a  real  bonA  fide  grievance  or  not  ? 

For  example,  there  is  my  friend  Scroggins  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Scroggins,  you  must  know,  is  heir  to  a  clear  £2,000  a  year ;  and, 
being  a  man  of  very  quiet  and  retiring  habits,  he  wiU,  no  doubt,  be 
able  to  Hve  very  comfortably  upon  it.  (i  snould  be  very  glad  to 
live  upon  a  great  deal  less.)  Scroggins  is  reading  a  course  of  law, 
to  enable  him,  I  suppose,  hereafter  to  discharge  efficiently  the  duty 
of  a  country  magistrate ;  for  I  am  sure  that  he  never  intends  to 
practise  at  the  bur.  The  present  allowance  of  Scroggins  is  £800  a 
year,  and  being,  as  I  have  just  said,  a  very  steady  and  excellent 
young  man,  he  lives  very  iumdsomely  upon  it.  I  believe  that  ho 
does  not  owe  a  penny  to  any  one.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  he 
has  not  an  anxiety  in  the  world,  except,  perhaps,  about  lus  dinner ; 
and  yet,  I  never  drop  in  to  see  the  oia  fellow,  and  I  do  drop  in 
pretty  often  about  luncheon  time,  for  he  keeps  an  uncommonly  good 
tap  of  claret,  but  he  spends  half  the  time  we  arc  together,  grum- 
bling about  some  fellow  who  lives  in  the  choinhors  over  his  head, 
and  who  spends  a  considerable  portion  of  each  day  playing  the  nig- 
ger melodies  on  a  German  flute.  Scrognns  declared  to  me  solemnly, 
the  very  last  time  that  ever  I  called,  Uiat  the  gentleman  overhead 
had  spent  a  full  two  hours  that  morning,  in  warbling  on  his  flute 
that  he  was  leaving  in  sorrow  some  lady  of  the  name  of  Annie,  to 
whom  he  seemed  to  be  attached ;  and,  grasping  my  hand,  Scrog- 
gins pathetically  declared  that  he  could  stand  it  no  longer ;  and  mast 
leave  his  pleasant  and  commodious  chambers.  Of  course,  I  inquired 
of  Scroggins  whether  he  had  never  made  a  representation  of  the 
nuisance  to  the  gentleman  overhead.  "  Often,  my  friend,"  answered 
Scroggins,  "  oft^  very  often,  have  I  sent  up  my  servant  with  the 
most  polite  messages,  to  sav  that  I  was  rather  unwell,  uid  should 
deem  it  a  great  favour  if  the  gentleman  would  kindly  discontinue 
for  a  little  time  his  musical  performances,  but  the  only  notice  he  has 
taken  of  my  message  has  beoi  immediately  to  strike  up,  "  There  was 
an  old  nigger,"  or  "  Old  Bob  Ridley,"  or  some  such  objectionable  air." 
And,  even  as  Scroggins  spoke,  the  gentleman  upsteirs,  havine  taken 
a  little  breath,  I  suppose,  recommenced  his  pathetic  leave-taking  of 
the  lady  d  the  name  of  Annie,  and  judging  of  the  ceremony  by  his 
performance,  I  should  imagine  that  it  must  have  been  a  very  melan- 
choly piece  of  business.  As  the  gentleman  struck  up,  Scroggins 
squeezed  my  hand  very  hard,  and  looked  unutterable  things. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  this :  vis.,  whether,  dl  things 
considered,  present  and  future,  Scroggins  may  be  fairly  set  down  as 
having  a  gnevanoe  or  not  ? 

One  of  the  latest  cases  which  has  come  before  me  is  that  of  my 
friend  Jenkins,  for  I  reserve  my  own  peculiar  grievances  for  a  sepa- 
rate paper.  The  case  of  Jenkins  has  cost  me  a  good  deal  of  thouglit, 
and  even  vet  I  have  not  made  my  way  clearty  through  it ;  I  will 
state  it  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Jenkins  and  I  are  very  old  friends.  In  fact,  we  were  at  school 
together,  and  later  on,  we  occupied  the  same  lodgings  for  several 
yean.  Some  time  ago,  the  very  day  indeed  when  poor  Jones  had 
the  sad  accident  in  the  Park  with  his  head  of  hair,  I  was  walking 
down  Sadcville-stieet  after  narting  from  Jones,  when  whom  should 
I  meet  but  m^  dear  old  niend,  Jenkins.  We  shook  hands  very 
oordially,  and  immediately  linked  arm  in  arm.  We  don't  often 
meet  now-a-days,  for  I  must  tell  you,  that  some  time  ago  Jenkins 
took  unto  himself  a  helpmate,  or  better  half,  or  whatever  name  you 
mav  wish  to  give  the  lady,  and  since  that  time  the  visits  of  Jenkins 
to  his  old  haunts  and  his  old  friends  have  been,  to  use  an  expression 
which  I  am  afraid  has  lost  the  chaim  of  noveltVj  "  hke  angel^a  viiuts, 
few  and  far  between."  As  I  have  said,  Jenkins  greeted  me  very 
oordiaUy,  and  at  once  insisted  upon  my  accompanymg  him  home  to 
dine ;  and,  as  I  really  love  poor  old  Jeimns,  and  as  I  had  nothing  but 
cold  mutton  at  home,  I  very  willingly  consented.    We  chatted  very 

pleasantly  about  old  times  until  we  reached  Jenkins's  house  in 

Square,  (never  mind  the  name.)  A  beautiful  house,  and  everything 
in  first-rate  style.  After  a  while,  Jenkins  left  me  in  the  drawing- 
room  whilst  he  went  to  seek  Mrs.  J. ;  and  here,  I  may  remark,  that  1 
had  dined  with  them  several  times  soon  after  their  marriago,  but 
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had  found  Mrs.  J.  ao  decidedly  stiff  and  (xdd,  that  I  bad  rather 
shirked  a  repetition  of  the  ceremony.  I  have  been  told  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  married  ladies  have  a  considerable  antipathy  to  the 
bachelor  £riendsof  their  husband's ;  and  although  I  feel  certain  that 
^Irs.  J.  need  not  have  entertained  any  such  sentiment  toirards  me, 
still  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  some  such  prejudice  did  exist  in 
the  mind  of  Mrs.  J.  against  me. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  Jenkins  left  me  alone,  and  I  heard 
him  enter  an  adjoining  room.  The  partition  wall  was  very  thin, 
and  I  soon  heard  voices  which  I  recognized  as  those  of  Jenkms  and 
hifi  amiable  and  accomplished  lady  in  very  animated  conrersation. 
Although  I  give  my  word  of  honour  that  I  did  not  listen,  still,  I 
could  not  help  hearing  disjointed  words;  and  whilst  what  I  heard 
from  Jenkins,  poor  old  fellow,  was  principally  such  eaqgessions  as, 
**  own  house^ — "  old  friend" — "  confounded  shame" — ^I  am  bound  to 
admit,  that  Mrs.  J.'s  ezdamatlona  were  by  no  means  of  such  a  plea- 
sant nature ;  and  ^^  dissipated  fellows" — **  cold  mutton" — ^'  I  can^t 
and  I  won^,  won't,  won't,  won't,"  certainly  occupied  an  unpleasant 
prominence  in  her  share  of  the  oonyeraation.  This  went  on  for  some 
time,  and  I  was,  naturally  enough,  becoming  unea^,  when  again 
hearing  *^  I  won't,  I  won't,  no,  that  I  won't,"  repeated  so  loudly 
tliat  I  thought  Mrs.  J.  must  be  going  off  into  hysterics,  a  door  was 
hastily  banged,  and  old  Jenkins  re-entered  the  orawing-room.  He 
certainly  did  look  yeiy  cross,  as  he  muttered  scnne  excuse  about  Mrs. 
J.'s  not  being  vezy  well,  and  that  he  was  afraid  we  should  not  be 
able  to  dine  at  his  house,  but  must  go  to  his  duK  Before  leaTing 
his  house  he  rang  the  beil  for  a  glass  of  wine,  but  the  smart  parlour 
nixud  soon  returned  to  say,  that  Mrs.  Jenkins  could  not  find  the 
keys ;  and  Jenldnn,  wringing  to  his  feet,  with  something  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  sounded  Tery  like  an  oath  in  his  month,  we  started 
for  the  club. 

Jenkins  took  the  chai^ge  of  the  dinner  upon  himself,  and  I  must 
say  that  an  uncommonly  good  dinner  it  was.  The  wines  were  of 
the  choicest  description,  and  we  had  a  yery  pleasant  evening  together, 
I  admit.  Of  course,  I  several  times  reminded  Jenkins  that,  as  Mrs. 
J.  was  only  poorly,  he  had  better  be  looking  homewuds,  haL 
indeed,  he  seemed  to  treat  Mrs.  J.'s  indisposition  very  lighttjr,  ana 
we  sat  together  till  considerably  alter  midmght ;  uod,  when  at  last 
we  parted,  at  Jenkins'  door,  he  was,  I  must  say,  in  a  considerably 
*^  elevated"  state ;  and  I  can  only  hope  that  Mrs.  J.  was  not  sitting 
up  for  him,  for  Jenkina  confidently  informed  me,  as  we  shook  han<£ 
on  his  steps,  that  he  would  stand  no  more  nonsense.  I  ought,  per- 
haps,  to  have  called  next  morning  to  inquire  after  Mrs.  J.'s  health, 
but  I  dii^)ensed  with  that  ceremony,  and  have  not  seen  that  estima- 
ble lady  since. 

Now,  this  case  of  Jenkins  set  me  thinking  a  good  deal.  I  take  it 
that  Jenkins  had  a  perfect  right  to  ask  an  old  friend  home  to 
dinner.  I  didn't  object  to  cold  mutton,  especially  if  served  with 
tliat  best  of  all  seasonings,  a  warm  welcome,  for  I  had  nothing  but 
cold  mutton  at  home.  Besides,  how  easy  it  would  have  be^  to 
have  sent  out  to  the  butcher  for  a  few  chops,  and  the  cold  mutton, 
the  chops  served  a  la  Fran^ais,  and  a  tart  from  the  confectionerVL 
would  have  made  a  very  nice  little  dinner.  Then,  what  ri^t  had 
Mrs.  J.  to  object  to  me,  or  call  me  a  dissipated  fellow  ?  I  never 
borrowed  money  of  Jenkins.  I  never  took  him  to  any  place  where 
it  was  not  fit  and  proper  for  him  to  go.  Dissipated  fellow,  indeed  i 
why,  I  was  never  tipsy  in  my  life.  I  don't  deny  that  I  may  some- 
times have  been  a  little  ^*  elevated,"  but  I  was  never  taken  home  in 
a  cab,  or  put  to  bed  with  my  boots  on.  I  pay  tJl  my  Inlls,  and 
att^end  my  own  place  of  worship  regularly ;  ana  again  I  ask,  and  ask 
emphaticaUy,  why  should  Mrs.  J.  object  to  me,  or  class  me  amcmast 
those  whom  ^e  iJesignates  "  dissipated  f eUows  ?"    And,  waxing'^- 
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quent  on  the  theme,  I  d^nand  to  know  what  right  had  Mis.  .r 
say  that  she  had  lost  ^e  keva,  and  refuse  to  give  Jenkins  a  glr^-^ 
wine  in  his  own  house  ?    Britons,  married  a^  single,  I  put  ti 
vou,  whether  Jenkins  may  be  fairly  held  to  be  lawuring  und-f 
DonA  fide  grievance  or  not  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  Mn  •T 
under  an  impression  that  she  can  make  out  a  very  strong  case  In 
own  favour.    Mrs.  J.  indi^piantly  asks  what  rimt  Jei^dna  hA.' 
bring  one  of  his  diasipated  friends  (how  she  does  harp  npoL 
string,  but  I  treat  her  insinuations  with  the  silent  contempt  w  ^  > 
they  merit,)  to  dinner,  without  giving  her  due  notice,  and  ^ ' 
there  was  nothing  but  cold  mutton  in  the  house ;  and,  still  m ' 
what  right  had  he  to  bounce  out  in  such  a  fury,  and  go  off  t    * 
club,  and  remain  there  until  day  light  ?  Prettv  condu<^,  indee.   : 
a  married  man,  and  the  father  3  a  family  1    And  then,  M.-^   ■> 
b»ins  to  pout  and  cry,  and  declare  that  if  it  were  not  for  her  hz.^- 
babes,  she  would  go  back  to  her  father,  that  she  would,  and  v\,\ 
Jenkins  to  his  dissipated  friends,  and  then  let  him  see  how  he  w -^m  .  * 
manage ;  and,  perhaps  when  she  was  gone,  perhaps  when  hi  h^tj 
killed  h^  with  his  vik  conduct,  he  will  understand  her  value  b«t?*r, 
and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect,  a  la  Mn.  Caudle.     A  - 
Jenldns,  unfeeling  brute  that  he  is,  (the  words  are  Mrs.  J.%.  I  ^ »  .- 
to  say,)  only  sneers  and  laughs,  and  says  that  he  hopes  he  bdhK 
able  to  understand  her  value  then^  as  he  does  not  see  much  prc<r- 
of  doing  so  at  an  earlier  poiod.    And  when  Jenkins  is  off  to  i  ■■ 
dub  again,  and  Mrs.  J.  and  some  of  her  intimate  friends  (an^i  ^  *  • 
never  objects  to  their  company)  are  at  the  tea  table  in  the  arai«*  ^  . 
room,  they  comfort  her  with  tiieir  declarations,  that  she  la  a  -      - 
dear,  a  poor  martyr,  and  theyonly  wish  that  Jenkins  would  t  -    ^ 
them  BO,  and  they  should  like  to  see  their  husbands  bringing  a  i  i    ' 
nastv  fellows  home  to  dinner  wi^out  their  permisEoon,  etc..  « ' 
until,  by  the  time  they  have  finished  their  quantum  of  tea,  Mr^    / 
is  perfectly  convinced  that  die  m  a  martyr,  and  that  she  is  labo.tr.   .- 
under  the  burden  of  a  very  heavy  grievance. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  this  case  of  poor  Jenkins  has  "^-'^    • 
jned  my  thoughts  a  good  deal,  and  I  am  trying  to  see  my  wa^  thr<  V.'  • 
itphiloeophically,  and  with  relation  to  the  subject  of  grieviu. 
Wnat  I  want  to  settle  is,  whether  the  grievance  in  this  case  mus* 
said  to  be  on  the  side  of  Jenkins,  or  on  the  side  of  Mrs.  J  .  •  " 
whether  either  of  them  can  be  truly  said  to  be  labouring  under  ti. 
aforesaid  infiiction.    My  opinion  stands  very  much  in  thia  way      i 
think  that  Jenkins  ought  iu>t  to  have  taken  me  home  to  dine  ^  <     • 
out  having  been  much  more  certain  of  Mrs.  J.'s  aoquiesoence  in .- .  .. 
a  step ;  ainl,  so  far,  it  appears  to  me,  that  Jenkins  was  wxx>n£ 
in  roite  of  Mrs.  J.'s  fnends  and  their  declarations,  I  appeal  - 
confidence  to  the  kindly  matrons  and  mothers  of  this  lano,  wh-.  t  .   . 
under  the  circumstances,  and  considering  that  Jenkins  did  tal  ■ 
home  with  him;  it  would  not  have  been  a  great  deal  more  beocr 
in  Mrs.  J.  to  have  come  down  to  the  drawing-room,  with  ^  cht> : .  w. 
smile  upon  her  face,  and  a  hearty  welcome  for  her  nusband's «. : .    : 
friend.    I  shouldn't  have  cared  about  the  cold  mutton  then — 
kins  wouldn't  have  gone  off  to  his  club,  and  stayed  till  two  o       <>: 
in  the  morning,  and  every  thing  would  haye  becoi  a  great  deal . 
satisfactory  for  all  parties  concerned. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  neither  Jenkins  nor  his  wife  can  b   ..  ^ 
to  be  suffering  under  a  real  grievance,  inasmuch  as  their  anno;  .     n 
arise  from  themselves,  and  are  altogether  unnecessary.  But,  as';    ■ 
said,  I  have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind  on  the  matter,  and  n  •      • 
throw  out  these  ideas,  that  the  readers  of  this  journal  ma^  tmx 
thoughts  to  a  subject  so  well  worthy  tlieir  attentive  consderat 

My  own  grievances,  and  they  are  grievances  and  no  mistake.       i' 
form  the  subject  of  a  future  paper.  Xscor, . 
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Y  tbe  lime  they  had  finished  the  boitls  the 
three  Tipperu;  boys  were  yerging  upon  intoxi- 
catioD,  not  bo  mach  so,  however,  u  thiit  tbe 
drink  thcj  had  taken  deprived  them  of  the  use 
oTthcirrcuon  When  the  conversation  was  con- 
cluded 
tbaj 
retired 


HaoDignn,  who  was 
the  soberest  of  tbe 
three,  addressed  them 
as  follows: — 

"  That  ma  n ,"  Slid  he, 
"is  tKotoomtschief.  As 
I  am  a  living  sinner,  I 
can  read  it  in  his  face, 
bnt  let  hia  go  on  wid 
it,  I  have  mj  plans  u 
well  as  he  has;  if  ho 
brin^  her  to  the  moan- 
tains  I  know  whull  happen.    Twonld  be  far  safer  to  sboot 
Cavuiagb  from  behind  a  bcdge  than  to  take  awny  the  girl. 
Bnt  then,  again,  if  Cavaoigh  was  to  be  shot  he'd  fct  us  to  do 
it,  and  maybe  ho  would  give  ns  bnt  a  very  (rlflia  paymeat 
(or  it,  for  yon  both   know  he's  a  grub — very  well — let  him 
take  awsf   the   girt,  and  sure   enough  we  can  and  will  help 


f  bim  to  do  so,  and  then  when  the  proeecotiou  comes,  wo  can 
very  easily  turn  king's  evidence.  We're  not  known  here,  and 
any  way  we  go  undlior  futso  names,  and  then  if  anything 
of  what  yon  know  comes  against  na  we'll  mnyba  be  let  down 

"  Well  talkof  it  io-nK)rTow,''aaid  Honlaghsn;  "let  mo  alone 
now,  I  want  to  go  sleep." 

In  a  few  minutes  these  three  mysterioas  men  wcro  sunk  into 
that  dreamless  and  heavy  lorpor  which  intoxication  ao  fretiiiently 
supci  induces  upon  gnilt  itself. 

Michael  Sulliran  and  his  three  confrirea  founiJ  the  propoial  of 

this  Blrocions  outrage  anything  bnt  acceptable  lo  Juraca  Siilli- 

vnn.       The      ixiy'a 


spun 
first  i[ 


the 

i;voU- 


ed  at  the  cowardly 
guilt     of     BDch    an 
act.       His   brotliei', 
however,     possessed 
,   gi'OKt  inllncnce  over 
bini,  and   in  connec- 
tion wiib  the  ibreo 
,   servants,  be  left  no- 
tliin^      undone      to 
I  niiii^.ile  his  hostility 
I  lo  the  project.  Every 
evening,    or     rather 
at    a  late   hoar    at 
I   night,  the  bottle  was 
produced  and  ho  was 
plied  with  liquor,  and 
such  plausible  ai'gn- 
mcnts  u  they  could 
advance,     noiil     at 
'    length    they    found  - 
him     beginning    to 
give    way.      What, 
indeed,  will  not  tlie 
influence  of  liquor  and  tbe   cormptinn  of  evil   commnnicaiioii 
nitimntely  effect  in  any  mind,  much  less  in  o=o  like  his,  whicli, 
thongh   generous   and   affectionaie,  was  never    remarkable   for 
firmnoss.       Tho   period   appointed   for   the    marrisgo   of  Kns 
Kennedy  and  Cavanagh  was  fast  approaching ;    his  dwelling 
honse  ftnd  ont-officcs  were  already  built,  and  nothing  i-cmaiued 
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bat  to  farmsb  the  former.  At  length,  though  with  great  relac- 
tance,  he  acquiesced,  and  the  plan  was  not  only  laid,  but  the 
very  night  of  its  execution  appointed. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  before  the  appointment  of  District 
Lunatic  Asylums,  there  was  in  every  parish  a  neglected  being 
deprived  of  reason,  called  a  fool,  who  went  about  from  village  to 
village,  living  and  sleeping  no  one  knew  how  or  where.  These 
creatures  were  frequently  great  drudges  at  work,  but  only  when 
they  could  be  induced  to  labour  by  hunger  and  the  temptation  of 
what  is  called  a  fogmeal,  that  is  to  say,  such  a  complement^f 
coarse  victuals  as  would  satisfy  three  healthy  men  even  to  reple- 
tion. In  general,  however,  they  were  lazy,  crafty,  and  though 
apparently  negligent  of  every  thing  that  occurred  about  them, 
yet  often  remarkable  for  considerable  powers  of  observation  and 
a  pryiog  curiosity  of  such  families  as  harboured  them  on  then* 
rounds  and  treated  them  with  kindness.  Curiosity  with  respect 
to  those,  however,  resulted  simply  from  gratitude  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  serve  them  ^  in  a  practicable  manner.  Against  those, 
however,  who  neglected  them,  or  treated  them  with  harsh- 
ness or  ridicule,  they  entertmed.  a  bitter  and  vindictive  feel- 
ing, which  often  prompted  them  to  watch  such  persons  with 
all  the  vigilance  and  cunning  of  a  spy  or  detective.  Gratitude 
and  revenge,  in  fact,  were  the  predominant  features  of  their 
character,  and  these  they  carried  out  to  the  ntmost  extent  of 
theur  ability. 

In  this  parish  there  was  a  fool  of  the  class  we  have  described 
named  ^'  Jemmy,"  but  as  to  what  his  surname  was  nobody  could 
tell,  nor  we  believe  was  it  ever  known :  at  least  when  questioned 
on  the  subject  he  always  declared  that  he  was  ignorant  of  it  him- 
self. He  was  a  rough  hairy  tyke,  bandy  and  broad-shouldered, 
and  possessed,  in  fact,  of  the  strength  of  two  ordinary  men.  His 
weather-beaten  features  were  of  course  remarkable  for  that  vacant 
expression  which  is  occasioned  by  the  want  of  reflection  and 
reason ;  his  forehead  was  low  but  rather  broad,  and  from  his  un- 
settled eye  shot  forth  occasional  glimpses  of  cunning,  good- 
humour,  or  resentment  as  the  case  might  be  ;  but  their  expres- 
sion lasted  not  long,  for  in  a  short  time  the  wild,  rambling,  and 
unsettled  look  returned  once  more.  Jemmy,  however,  was 
possessed  of  one  bad  quality  by  which  such  persons  are  not  un- 
usually characterized.  He  was  a  notorious  thief,  and  stole  evexy 
thing  almost  on  which  he  could  with  safety  lay  his  hands.  He 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  lounging  and  skulking  about  the  Mill  of 
Mohill  until  his  thievish  pranks  became  so  notorious  that  the 
honest  miller  found  it  necessary  to  get  a  hoiBOwhip  in  order  to 
correct  him,  which  he  would  have  done  were  it  not  for  the  inter- 
ference of  James  Sullivan,  who  happened  to  be  present  at  the 
time  and  saved  him  from  a  sev^e  castigation. 

*'  Begone,  you  lazy,  thievish  glutton,"  said  the  miller,  shaking 
the  whip  at  him ;  "  bythe  contents  of  the  gudgeon,  if  ever  I 
catch  you  sneaking  in  or  about  this  mill  again,  Fll  throw  yon 
head  foremost  into  the  hopper,  grind  you  into  sparables,  and  nail 
my  brogues  wid  you  aftherwards.     Begone,  you  thief!" 

Jemmy,  though  strong,  was  an  arrant  coward,  but  as  vindictive 
as  he  was  cowardly,  and  as  secret  as  he  was  vindictive.  In  fact 
he  never  broke  trust,  however,  with  those  who  were  kind  to  him 
when  running  of  errands  and  messages ;  and  as  to  his  theft  it 
was,  tifter  all,  only  a  one-sided  theft,  for  he  was  never  known  to 
steal  unless  from  his  enemies,  that  is  to  say,  from  those  who 
treated  him  badly.  James  Sullivan,  long  before  the  day  on 
which  he  saved  him  from  the  flogging,  had  been  a  kind  of  friend 
and  patron  to  him  ;  and  if  there  existed  an  individual  to  whom 
Jemmy  was  attached  more  than  another,  it  was  he.  His  resent- 
ment, however,  against  the  miller  was  black  and  bitter,  and 
•  scarcely  a  day  passed  whilst  in  the  neighbourhood  that  he  did 
not  brood  over  some  project  of  revenge ;  but  still  he  was  kept 
aloof  from  his  house  and  premises  by  his  cowardice,    Sullivan's 


kitchen,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  open  to  him,  as  was  the 
barn,  where  he  had  a  shakedown  of  straw,  with  sacks  and  n. 
winnow-cloth  to  cover  him  whenever  he  wanted  a  bed.  Indeec!, 
from  the  day  on  which  Kennedy  banished  him  from  the  mill,  he 
became  almost  domesticated  with  his  protector,  and  took  a  pecu— 
liar  fancy  to  work  with  the  men,  where  he  certainly  displayed 
prodigious  powers  of  labour. 

One  night  about  this  time  Michael  Sullivan  was  returning  from 
the  wake  of  a  relation,  when  he  had  on  his  way  home  occasion 
to  pass  the  mill.  The  hour  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  our  readers  may  judge  of  his  surprise  when  he  heard  the 
mill  hard  at  work,  and  perceived  a  strong  smell  of  fire.  He  went 
to  the  door  and  found  it  locked,  and,  aware  that  some  untoward , 
accident  or  some  act  of  deliberate  mischief  had  occurred,  with 
ready  presence  of  mind,  he  immediately  let  down  the  sluice  and 
stopped  the  mill.  His  next  course  was  to  knock  the  miller  up 
and  inform  him  of  what  had  happened,  requesting  him  to  dress 
and  come  out,  for  that  he  feared  the  wood  works  of  the  raiU  had 
caught  fire,  and  that  if  he  did  not  hurry  the  loss  of  the  mill  and 
all  the  property  that  was  in  it  might  be  the  consequence.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  miller  was  dressed,  and  on  perceiving  SulUvaa 
said  :— 

"  Grood  God!  how  can  this  be? — ^Michael,  don't  the  two  boys 
sleep  in  the  mill  ?" 

"  Not  this  night  certainly,"  replied  Sullivan,  "  for  I  left  them 
both  behind  me  at  my  cousin's  wake.  The  mill  door  is  locked 
too,  and,  if  you  have  not  the  key,  it  may  be  a  bad  business." 

"Thank  God!"  replied  the  miller,  "  I  have  another — the  key 
of  my  own  door  opens  the  lock  of  the  mill ;"  and  as  he  spake  he 
went  into  the  house,  and  returned  with  the  key.  On  entering, 
they  found  the  boards  which  cover  the  outer  circumference  of 
the  mill-stones  partially  ignited,  but  not  so  much  as  to  occasion 
any  serious  apprehension.  They  were  immediately  removed  and 
turned  up,  and,  by  the  aid  of  sacks  dipped  in  the  mill-pond,  the 
burning  parts  were  extinguished. 

"  In  the  name  of  goodness  1"  exclaimed  the  miller,  "  who  could 
have  done  this  ?  Why,  I  didn't  think  I  had  an  enemy  in  the 
world ;  but,  thank  God !  and  under  Him,  you,  Michael  Sullivan, 
all  is  safe.  On  thing  is  clear,  and  that  is,  that  the  mill  couldn't 
have  been  set  agoin'  more  than  twenty-five  minutes  or  half  an 
hour  at  all  events.  But  come  in,  man ;  we  must  have  a  glass  or 
two  on  the  head  of  it ;  for,  upon  my  conscience,  I  wouldn'-t  bvLW* 
honest  man  if  I  did  not  drii^  your  health  for  the  service  yoi 
done  me  this  night." 

"  I  would  rather  not  to-night,*'  replied  Michael ;  "  wouldn'i 
be  disturbin'  the  family  ?" 

"Nonsense,  man,"  replied  the  miller,  "sure  they  can't  be  mc 
distarbed  than  they  are  already ;  and  besides,  there's  nobody 
be  disturbed  but  Anne  and  the  girl,  and,  dang  my  buttons,  bi 
here  they  come*  1" 

Such  was  the  fact.  As  he  spoke  his  daughter  and  the  servant 
maid  entered  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  but  on  perceiving  that  ni 
serious  mischief  had  been  done,  Anno,  after  shaking  hands  with  . 
Sullivan,  joined  her  father  in  asking  him  in  to  partake  of  some  • 
refreshment  after  their  labour.     They  accordingly  returned  to  the 
miller's  house,  where  they  had  a  glass  or  two  of  spkits  and  water, 
enlivened  with  a  good  deal  of  friendly  conversation  on  both  sides. 
The  miller  thanked  Sullivan,  and  shook  him  by  the  hand  again 
and  again;  and  Sullivan  on  his  part  drank  the  health  of  his  old 
sweetheart—* for  the  father  would  not  allow  her  to  leave  them— 
and  "  a  happy  marriage  to  her  and  Tom  Cavanagh  I" 

"  I  once  had  some  hopes  myself,"  said  he  laughing,  "  but  bcgaj 
my  nose  was  put  out  o'  ;oint  by  a  purtier  man  ;  but  no  matte 
Anno,  when  you  and  he  are  married,  here's  God  bless  and  pre 
per  you  both  T' 

<*  Troth,  Michaeli"  replied  her  father,  <*  and  only  that  T( 
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Cavanagh  came  in  the  way,  the  sorra  better  son-in-law  ever  I'd 
ax  than  yourself;  bnt  what  can  we  do  man?  these  girls  mu?t 
have  their  way — *  must  follow  their  own  figary/  as  the  song  says." 
"  Well,  indeed  Michael,"  said  Anne,  "although  1  couldn't  love 
you  when  my  heart  was  set  upon  another,  I  must  say  that  there's 
liot  a  man  in  the  parish  I  respect  more  highly,  and  ever  will." 

Whilst  this  conversation  went  on,  Sullivan  was  making  the 
stnctest  scrutiny  into  the  relative  position  of  the  rooms  in  the 
Iiouse,  and  the  strength  and  condition  of  the  door  and  windows. 
Having  satisfied  himself  upon  those  points,  he  shook  hands  with 
the  worthy  miller  and  his  daughter,  and  having  finished  his  tum- 
bler, he  kindly  wished  them  good  night. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  it  was  mentioned  that  Jemmy 
had  been  out  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  that  he  kept  chuck- 
ling to  himself  for  a  considerable  time  after  he  had  returned  and 
gone  to  bed,  like  a  man  who  had  performed  some  act  that  had 
very  much  gratified  or  amused  himself.  Upon  being  cross- 
qnostiqned  upon  the  subject  of  the  mill  by  Michael  Sullivan,  he 
denied  it  stoutly  in  the  first  place,  and  upon  being  pressed  still 
more  home  as  to  his  guilt,  he  became  silent  and  inscrutable. 
James,  however,  took  him  out  to  the  bam  and  asked  him  pri- 
vately why  he  set  the  mill  agoing,  to  which  he  made  no  reply 
unless  a  significant  wink  of  the  eyes,  and  the  utterance  of  peal 
after  peal  of  wild  and  uncouth  laughter  could  be  termed  such. 
That  he  was  the  individual  who  had  set  the  mill  to  work,  he  admitted 
however,  to  James  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  it  would,  indeed, 
have  been  well  if  the  vindictive  idiot  had  contented  himself  with 
that  exploit. 

In  the  meantime  they  had  arrived  within  a  fortnight  of  the 
intended  mamage,  and  if  the  abduction  wei'e  to  bo  accomplished 
at  all  it  was  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  they  should  set 
about  it.  Hannigan  undertook  the  conduct  and  management  of 
the  whole  adventure,  and  in  order  that  they  might  the  more  tho* 
roughly  disguise  themselves,  he  induced  them  to  adopt  the  mid- 
night costume  of  the  old  Whiteboy  system,  which  con^^lsted  in  a 
shirt  worn  over  their  dress,  with  straw  or  a  handkerchief  tied 
round  their  hats,  so  as  to  conceal  their  faces.  All  these  were  ac- 
cordingly adopted,  and  the  night  arrived  on  which  they  were  to 
make  the  nefarious  attempt. 

Now,  Frank  Kennedy,  the  miller,  was  a  man  of  considerable 
wealth,,  but  at  the  same  time,  of  very  sunple  and  primitive  notions 
of  business.  He  never  thought  for  a  moment  of  putting  his 
money  out  to  interest,  or  of  vesting  it  in  any  way  that  might 
cause  it  to  fructify  day  by  day.  On  the  contrary,  he  dung  to 
the  old  and  absurd  custom  of  keeping  it  lying  useless,  both  to  him- 
self and  others,  in  a  small  painted  deal  chest  in  his  bed-room.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  kept  himself  well  provided  with  arms,  in  order 
to  its  defence.  A  night  never  passed  during  the  year  on  which 
he  did  not,  before  going  to  bed,  put  fresh  priming  in  two  cases  of 
pistols  and  a  carabine,  a  precaution  which  was  only  known  to 
himself  and  his  daughter.  His  house,  too,  stood  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  from  the  mill. 

At  length  the  appointed  night  arrived,  and  about  the  hour 
of  two  o'clock  the  five  individuals,  urged  on  in  point  of  fact 
by  Michael  Sullivan,  who  gave  himself  credit  for  the  adroit- 
ness of  making  the  three  Tipperary  men  imagine  that  he  was 
in  truth  only  their  agent  in  the  whole  design  and  execution 
of  the  outrage ;— the  five  individuals,  we  say,  aixived  close  to 
the  miller's  house,  two  of  them  on  horseback,  and  one  of  the 
latter  actually  bearing  a  pillion  behind  him  for  the  acoom- 
modation  of  Miss  Kennedy.  Such  was  the  force  of  that  jealous 
vengeanoe  by  which  the  elder  Sullivan  was  actuated,  that  he 
Filtered  himself  and  others  to  enter  upon  the  perpetration  of 
this  stupid  and  besotted  outrage,  without  once  giving  himself 
time  to  reflect  upon  its  hideous  character,  and  the  awful  con- 
se^aenoes  which  might  result  from  it.     At  all  events  they 


arrived  at  the  miller's  door,  when  Michael  Sullivan,  who  was 
a  daring  and  intrepid  man — as  many  a  villain  has  been«-re- 
peated  to  them  once  more  a  plan  of  the  rooms,  after  which, 
with  the  exception  of  him  who  held  the  horses,  they  assembled 
about  the  window,  and  having  broken  three  or  four  panes  as 
quietly  as  they  could,  attempted  to  raise  the  sash  and  enter. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  which  in  the  stilLness  of  night 
comes  more  sharply  upon  the  ear  than  the  sound  of  breaking 
glass.     Anne,  who  slept  in  the  room  into  which  the  window, 
if  opened,  would  have  led  them,  was  instantly  alarmed,  and 
immediately  asked  in  a  frightened  voioe,  who  was  there  ?   To 
this  they  made  no  reply,  but  with  a  simultaneous  rush  at  the 
window  succeeded  in  bursting  it  in.     With  singular  preaenoe 
of  mind  she  locked  her  own  apartment  after  she  had  left  it, 
and  immediately  flew  to  her  Other's  bedroom.    This  puzzled 
the  assailants  for  some  time,  but  aa  quickness  in  their  pro- 
ceedings was  every  thing,  they  drove  their  united  force  against 
it,  when  it,  like  the  window,  gave  way.  In  &ct  the  house  had 
been  built  for  more  than  a  century,  and  all  the  doors,  window 
frames,  and  other  wood  work  belonging  to  it,  were  crazed  and 
rotten  with  age.  Anno  found  her  father  up,  and  in  the  act  of 
dressing  himself.     Tlie  servant-maid,  a  stout  young  woman, 
having  also  been  alarmed,  had  lighted  a  candle,  which  enabled 
him  to  dress  without  a  moment's  delay.    As  yet  he  had  not 
had  time  to  procure  his  firearms. 

"  Anne,"  said  he,  "  be  quiet ;  don't  either  you  or  Peggy  be 
alarmed  ;  but  above  all  things,  if  we  come  to  short  grips,  don't 
hould  me,  but  hould  them— of  course  they're  robbers." 

Neither  his  daughter  nor  servant  had  time  to  reply  to  him, 
when  the  four  men,  disguised  as  we  have  described  them,  rushed 
into  the  room.  A  glance  was  suflioient,  and  in  a  twinkling 
Miss  Kennedy,  who  was  only  partially  dressed,  was  in  the  arms 
of  Michael  Sullivan,  and  in  another  moment  Michael  Sullivan 
lay  prostrate  on  the  floor  by  a  vigorous  blow  from  the  power- 
ful miller.  A  conflict  now  took  place  which  was  deadly, 
desperate,  and  terrible.  The  coui-ageous  miller,  who  now 
perceived  that  it  was  his  daughter,  and  not  his  money,  that 
they  wanted,  fought  with  the  ferocity  of  a  lion,  but  the  num- 
bers weie  against  him,  for  Michael,  who  had  once  more  got  to 
his  legs,  came  behind  him,  and  with  a  blow  equally  treaoher- 
ous  and  powerful,  prostrated  him  in  return.  Peggy  Devlin, 
which  was  the  name  of  the  servant,  kept  one  of  them  engaged, 
but  the  moment  the  miller  was  knocked  down,  his  daughter 
was  once  more  seized  and  carried  out  of  the  room.  The  ruf- 
fians in  the  mean  time  were  not  aware  that  he  had  any  arms 
in  the  house,  whilst  he,  duripg  the  conflict  saw  that  they  had 
three  pistols  among  them,  with  the  buts  of  which  they  had  fre- 
quently struck  him.  In  the  mean  time  on  reaching  the  hall, 
Michael  Sullivan  took  the  key  out  of  the  hall-door,  lest  some 
of  them  might  open  it,  in  order  to  get  out  and  alarm  the  ser- 
vants who  slept  in  the  mill— «  necessary  precaution,  as  Peggy 
ran  down  for  the  express  purpose,  but  found  herself  locked  in. 
In  the  mean  time  Anne  was  hauled  out  of  the  window,  but 
not  without  making  the  most  violent  and  desperate  struggles. 
A  new  auxiliary  now,  however,  appeared  on  her  behalf. 
Michael  had  once  more  got  her  in  his  arms,  when  a  powerful 
and  ferocious  bulldog  leaped  at  his  throat,  which  fortunately 
was  protected  by  his  neckerchief,  or  he  might  have  pa^d  his 
life  as  the  forfeit  of  bis  violenoe.  As  it  was,  the  noble  and 
faithful  animal  brought  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  kept 
tugging  at  his  neckerchief  in  order  to  reach  his  naked  throat. 
One  of  the  horses  was  now  brought  over  to  the  window  beside 
which  Michael  lay,  the  dog  still  tugging  at  him,  as  we  have  said, 
and  two  others  endeavouring  to  extricate  him  from  his  grip, 
when  James  Sullivan  mounting  the  horse,  said  to  Hannigan—- 

<^  Hera,  bring  her  oyer,  and  we'll  hoist  her  into  the  pillion^'' 
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The  words  were  hardly  nttercd  when  the  report  of  either  a  gim 
or  pistol  was  heard,  and  at  the  same  moment  James  SalliVan 
dropped  off  the  horse.  This  caused  Hannigan,  who  was  strug- 
gling with  Anne,  to  let  her  go.  He  ran  to  young  Sallivan,  and 
the  moment  Anne  foand  herself  free,  she  rushed  in  through  the 
window  to  her  father.  This  occasioned  a  pause,  and  a  fearful 
pause. 

"  Here,"  said  Hannigan,  "  is  one  of  us  a  corpse — ^there  is  «o- 
thing  now  for  it  but  blood  for  blood — ^lot  ns  shoot  the  father  and 
then  carry  her  off,  that's  my  advice — blood  for  blood,  I  say,  and 
disgrace  in  its  worst  sense  to  the  daughter.*' 

**  Take  your  time,  gentlemen,"  said  the  miller ;  "  let  me  tell  yon 
that  IVe  firearms  enough  to  shoot  every  man  of  you  as  dead  as 
him  that  dropped  off  the  horse — and  as  the  Lord  is  to  judge  me, 
the  first  mau  of  you  that  attempts  to  cuthcr  this  window  will  be 
before  his  judgment-scat  in  less  than  one  minute's  time.  Man  by 
man  I'll  drop  you  stone  dead,  or  two  by  two,  if  yon  prefer  it. 
And  what  is  more,  I'll  give  yez  three  minutes  to  take  that  carrion 
lyin'  there  and  yourselves  away  out  of  this,  or  I  swear  that  I'll 
drop  you  one  after  another  where  you  stand  — and  what  is  more, 
I'll  have  neither  judge  nor  jury  to  call  me  to  an  account  for  it." 

There  was  a  tone  of  determined  energy  and  trnth  in  his  words 
that  made  them  quail  before  him ;  and  they  accordingly  consulted 
for  a  moment,  after  which  they  placed  the  fallen  man  across  the 
horse,  whilst  another  sat  behind  him  to  prevent  bim  from  falling 
off,  and  id  this  manner  they  took  their  depai*ture  from  the  miller's 
house.  The  dog,  having  seen  that  Miss  Kennedy  had  escaped, 
let  go  his  hold  of  Sullivan,  so  that  there  was  no  further  ob- 
struction to  their  retreat. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  miller's  house,  a  small 
rude  stone  bridge  crossed  the  mill-race,  and  from  this  bridge 
ran  a  broad  and  open  way,  which  cannot  bo  well  described  un- 
less as  one  of  those  paths  that  lead  through  a  common.  At 
a  short  distance  it  gained  an  imperfect  bridle  road  tUat  led  np 
into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains.  On  arriving  at  this  they 
held  a  consultation  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done  under  cir- 
cumstances so  unexpected  and  disastrous ;  and  here  again  Han- 
nigan, who  seemed  to  be  well  versed  in  all  the  practical  resources 
connected  with  crime,  became  the  leading  spint.  As  for  Michael 
Sullivan  be  could  not  speak  a  word;  a  deep 'silence  resulting 
from  grief  for  the  brother  whom  ho  loved  so  well,  and  ven- 
geance against  the  man  who  had  shed  his  blood,  completely  sealeil 
his  lips,  from  which  nothing  bsued  but  groans  of  agony  and 
rage. 

^'  Now,"  said  Hannigan,  "  what's  to  be  done  ?  I'm  afeanl 
there's  one  life  lost  in  this  business.  Can  you  spake,  Misthor 
James  ?" 

•»  Hardly— oh  l" 

**  James,"  at  length  said  bis  brother,  "  it  was  I  that  mur- 
dhered  yon.  We  all  know  yon  had  neither  heart  nor  will  for 
this  business  until  I  tempted  you  to  it.  If  any  one  here  had  a 
right  to  escape  it  was  you,  and  now  death  has  come  upon  the 
innocent— but  no  matther — ^if  I  was  to  be  handed  for  it  the  next 
minute,  he  wont  live  twenty-four  hours  afther  yon  !*' 

*•  We  can  talk  about  that  a';ain/'  said  Houlaghan ;  "  in  the 
manetime,  what's  to  be  done  wid  Masther  James  ?" 

*'  That's  the  question,"  said  Hannigan  ;  ^'  to  bring  him  home 
would  be  to  destroy  ourselves — to  put  a  rope  about  our 
necks ;  we  must  only  bring  him  to  some  lonely  cabin  in  the 
mountains  where  he  can  get  some  sort  of  a  bed ;  there  will  be  a 
search  and  pursuit  to-morrow  or  the  day  afther,  and  if  he  was 
found  in  this  state,  if  he  was  found  either  livin'  or  dead,  it  was 
enough  for  us." 

This  was  felt  to  be  truth,  and  they  were  about  to  deliberate  as 
to  where  they  should  bring  him,  when  the  figure  of  a  man  was 
seen  creeping  caationsly  and  timidly  towards  them.    Hannigan 


immediately  cocked  his  pistol  and  sprang  towards  him  like  a 
tiger.  The  night  could  be  termed  neither  dark  nor  light ;  bnt  at 
all  events,  ere  he  had  got  within  a  perch  of  the  individoal  who 
was  approaching,  he  recognized  Jemmy  the  fool. 

"  What  divil  drove  you  here,  you  idiot  ?  Go  back,  or  I'll 
shoot  you." 

"  Oh,  dont,"  exclaimed  Jemmy.  "  Masther  James  is  shotted, 
and  dats  enough,  an*  too  many  ;  the  miller  shotted  him,  didn't  I 
see  him  fwhawlln'  from  the  cappul ;  she  did  bcdaddiu" 

"  You'll  be  tcllin'  about  this,"  said  Hannigan ;  ''  come  go  to 
your  knees  till  I  shoot  you." 

"  Ftvhat  fwhy  'ud  you  shoot  poor  Jemmy  fwlior  ?  Didn't  he 
love  Masther  James  who  was  aoulways  gud  to  him,  and  'ndii't 
let  Bodagh  the  Grinder  lash  him  wid  his  whip ;  and  snre  he 
shotted  Master  James  *kaise  he  wouldn't  let  him  do  it.  Well, 
behoky,  I'll  come  up  wid  Bodagh  the  Grinder  yet.     Now !" 

"  Jemmy,  wouldn't  you  like  to  do  anything  that  'ud  plaise 
Masther  James." 

"  Ah,  behoky,  it's  me  dat  would." 

"  And  if  we  let  you  come  wid  us,  will  you  promise  never 
to  mention  a  syllable  of  what  you  seen  to-night  ?" 

«  Behoky,  I'll  never  tell  it." 

"  Bfkaise,  if  you  breathe  a  syllable  of  it  to  man,  womaD, 
or  child,  we'll  shoot  you." 

"  No ;  never  to  nuin,  woman,  or  child,  but  don't  shoot 
me." 

"  Folly  me,  then ;  you  know  every  perch  of  the  county, 
let  alone  the  parish,  and  you  may  be  of  use  to  us." 

There  then  lived  in  the  very  recesses  of  those  bleak  moun- 
tains an  old  man  and  his  wife,  who  had  a  cottage  in  a  green 
valley,  covered  here  and  there  on  the  sides  with  mountain 
shrubs  and  wild  wood,  and  a  bit  of  land,  which,  in  addition  to 
the  cottage,  they  were  allowed  by  the  landlord,  a  good  and 
pious  clergyman,  to  hold  rent  free.  This  man  had  been 
famous,  and  still  was,  as  a  country  doctor  and  herbalist,  and 
was  celebrated  for  the  remarkable  cures  he  had  performed 
both  on  men  and  cattle.  To  the  cottage  of  this  man,  whose 
name  was  Peter  Tully,  Jemmy  directed  them  to  proceed;  and 
indeed  tl  e  suggestion  was  hailed  by  them  all  as  a  most  fortu- 
nate ou«,  provided  there  remained  any  hopes  of  the  wounded 
man's  recovery. 

"  Peter  cure  him,"  said  Jcmm}',  "  and  Jemmy  knows  de 
way  to  him's  house.  Come ;  Peter  cure  him  ;  him  cure  every 
body,  sure :  mans,  and  horaes,  and  cows,  and  sheeps,  and 
every  body.     Come  I" 

THE  OLD  BRIDGE  BY  THE  MILL. 

Oh  !  tarry  yet  a  moment  on  the  old  Bridge  by  the  Mill, 
The  sunset  glows — ^the  water  flows — the  noisy  wheel  is  still. 
In  twiliffht's  thoughtful  hour,  old  memories  cluster  fast, 
Which  tne  ripple  of  the  streamlet  sets  to  music  of  the  past 
They  flow  around  my  bosom,  and  all  my  senses  thrill. 
As  the  water-rushes  quiver  *neath  the  old  Bridge  by  the  MilL 

A  gay  May  Queen,  I've  held  my  state— the  old  Bridge  for  a  throne, 
And  many  a  tear  has  fallen  here,  when  I  was  left  alone  : 
*Twa8  here,  from  those  true  lips  of  thine,  love's  first  avowal  came, 
And  here  our  first-born  darling  learnt  to  lisp  a  mother's  name. 
Thus  ever  through  Ufe's  flowery  dale,  flows  memory's  ^Iden  rill. 
As  the  streamlet  through  themoulowB,  'neath  the  old  Bndge  by  the  Mill. 

Now  gleaming  on  the  ripple,  the  Evenins-star  I  see. 
Reflected,  as  on  my  blessed  life  comes  Heaven's  light  to  mc. 
The  waters  flow — ^they  onward  go — bat  still  the  star  shines  clear, 
Like  Hope,  that  steadfast  beacon-light,  of  every  changing  year. 
Whilst  to  the  Eternal  ocean  flows  our  life-stream  calm  and  still, 
lake  the  deep  and  glowing  water  'neath  the  old  Bridge  by  the  Mill. 

Albamt  Fokblanque. 


DUCK-SHOOTING  AND  DIVER-CHASING. 
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DXrCK-BHOOTIHO  AHD  DIVES-CHASIHO ; 

OB^   HOtJBS  WITH  THR  STUDENTS. 

STUDENTS  life  is  the  plea- 
Bsuitest  in  the  world  if  he  be- 
long to  a  good  *  set.*  I  belonged 
to  tlie  liveliest  *  set*  in  college. 
Y  I  The  members  of  it,  one  and  ail, 
ilji  wei*c  poBBCSBed  of  an  infmite 
/  amount  of  animal  spirits,  and 
/  Avera  endowed  also  with  that 
sanguine  mental  temperament 
,  th:it  enabled  them  to  see  a 
;  Kil  ver  lining  to  every  cloud  that 
gathered  over  their  path  dur- 
ing the  college  seesion.  I'hese 
clouds  were  numerous  enough, 
heaven  knows,  for  between  the 
'  reprinuindsandcautionsof  pro- 
f eSBora  and  deans  of  faculty  on 
one  side,  and  the  grave  verdicts 
of  president,  vice-president, 
and  council  in  jiKlgincnt  assembled  on  the 
other,  scaitwly  a  day  passed  over  our 
heads  that  some  individual  amongst  us 
wns  not  in  trouble.  It  is  wondeiful  what 
Bli<?ht  things  will  bi*ing  students  to  grief, 
aiiil  mediciu  students  in  particular.  Every- 
body seems  down  uj)on  tliem.  With  one, 
tlic  ]x)or  disciples  of  iEdculapius  are  mad ; 
with  another,  they  are  worse  than  mad, 
they  are  wicked ;  withathird,  they  are  idle, 
cli^ipated,  and  quarrelsome;  and  a  fourth  wiseacre  warns  his  acquaint- 
ances to  avoid  them  as  they  would  the  fabled  upas-trae,  bacause  they 

are  going  straight  to ^well,  we  sliall  not,  in  our  indignant  denial 

of  his  assertion,  mention  where,  but  a  pair  of  tightly -pursed  lips,  a 
hypocritical  sigh,  and  an  ominous  shake  of  tlie  head  irom  the  wise 
propounder  of  the  opinion,  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  localitv. 
I^ut  if  their  faults  and  virtues  were  put  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
scale,  it  is  om-  opinion,  both  private  and  public,  and  one  which  we 
would  cheerfully  put  our  **  four  bones"  in  jeopsirdy  to  uphold,  that 
the  good  would  weigh  down  the  balance  at  a  glorious  rate. 

But  be  the  above  as  it  may,  it  is  wonderfully  easy,  neverthelen, 
to  get  a  student  into  trouble.  The  slightest  infringement  of  his  col- 
lege rules  will  bring  upon  him  the  frowns  and  reprimands  of  those 
in  authority.  One  day,  during  a  deep  snow,  about  five  score  of  us 
waylaid  two  mail-coaches  that  passed  eytrj  afternoon  by  the  college. 
Well,  our  ringleaders  were  forthwith  called  before  the  council  aud 
severely  admonished.  And  for  what,  tliink  you  ?  We  stopped  tie 
coaches,  sure  enough,  and  on  examination  foimd  that  all  the  passen- 
gers were  men,  save  one.  Dick  Sommerv-ille,  the  dandy  of  the  col- 
lege, immediately  handed  down  the  individual  of  the  gentler  sex, 
and  politely  led  her  to  a  safe  distance.  We  then,  taking  pity 
upon  the  half -frozen  looks  of  the  remaining  passengers,  namely, 
twelve  upon  one  vehicle  and  fourteen  upon  the  other,  in  order  to 
warm  them,  commenced  a  cannonade  of  snow-balls,  which  we  never 
ceased  for  an  instant  until  every  living  man  of  them,  drivers  and 
all,  had  been  brought  to  the  ground.  One  of  the  passengers,  in  his 
rage,  discharged  an  old  cavfdry  pistol  amuiigst  us.  But  his  hand 
was  so  unsteady  that  the  bullet  only  paa^xl  through  the  mortar- 
board. I.e.,  the  college  cap,  of  dandy  Sommerville,  and  then  lodged 
victoriously  in  the  Imunch  of  a  huge  donkey  who  was  oontemp&t- 
ing  our  onslaught  from  a  field  hanl  by,  and  which,  the  moment  it 
felt  the  leaden  messenger,  immediatdy  went  prancing  in  terror 
round  the  field,  his  agonizing  hee-haws  at  the  same  time  echoing 
in  startling  tones  through  the  halls  and  corridois  of  our  neighbour- 
ing Alma  Mater !  The  remaining  passengers,  seeing  the  determi- 
nation of  their  companion,  showed  fight,  but  we  soon  buried  them 
in  the  snow,  and  then  bundling  them  upon  their  seats  once  more,  set 
the  coaches  in  motion,  and  sent  them  off  mider  a  farewell  dischai^ 
of  snow-balls,  and  with  a  ^out  whose  hilarious  cadences  brought 
a  dozen  or  so  of  police  upon  us  from  an  adjacent  barrack.  Then 
followed  a  new  cannonaae  and  a  second  victory,  which  reeolted 
in  the  severe  reprimand  aforesaid  from  the  college  cquiiqU, 


But  what  has  all  this,  you  will  say,  to  do  with  diver-chasing  and 
duck-shooting?  You  will  soon  come  to  it,  gentle  reader.  I  only 
want  to  show  you  how  the  jovial  sj^ti  of  my  ^set*  usually  passed 
their  time  in  college  till  the  final  examination  of  the  session  ap- 
proached. Then  it  was  that,  like  the  young  foxes  who.  after  dis- 
porting themselves  merrily  in  the  noontide-rav,  seek  their  silent 
Durrows  on  the  approach  of  the  storm,  the  jolly  spirits  of  my  ^  set,^  one 
and  all,  betook  themselves  to  their  rooms,  trimmed  their  midnight 
lamps,  and  studied  away  incessantly  to  retrieve  their  lost  time.  'Hiis 
was  not  a  good  pkn  you  will  say.  It  was  not,  I  admit.  But  there 
was  good  stuff  in  some  of  us  nevertheless ;  and  this  the  bookworms 
of  the  college  often  found  out  to  their  cost,  for  when  the  examina- 
tions came  on,  the  coveted  prizes  were  ahnost  in  every  case  bonio 
off  by  the  wild  ones,  who,  if  they  had  not  the  '*  genius  for  work" — 
at  least  for  incessant  work — ^had  usually  a  plentiful  store  of  brains 
and  intellect  that  carried  them  through  victoriously  when  the  tug 
of  war  came  on  in  the  shape  of  the  prize  examinations. 

Have  any  of  you,  dear  nnders,  competed  for  a  scholarship  ?  If  you 
have  not,  I  have ;  and  I  should  know  what  it  is.  The  sessional  exami- 
nationsareover,  andtheprizesinthedifferentdepartmentsare  awarded, 
generally  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  bookworms,  and  to  the  surprise 
and  delight  of  some  of  the  wild  ones.  We  are  all  scattered  at  our 
several  homes  in  the  country  to  spend  the  summer  vacation.  The 
bookworms  scarcely  ever '  see  a  good  gleam  of  sunlight.  They  are 
Iiard  at  work  for  the  October  trial  which  is  to  decide  the  various 
scholarships.  The  wild  spirits  are  away  over  mountain  and  moor,  in 
deep  valley,  by  rushing  stream  or  roargent  of  lonely  lake,  fishing  or 
shooting,  according  to  tiuie  and  season,  little  thinkmg  on  their  hour 
of  trial  in  their  luxurious  enjoyment  of  breeze  and  shower,  and  golden 
fiood  of  sunlight  flashing  over  hill,  and  plain,  and  ioyous  river.  Tlie 
golden  trout  and  silver-scaled  salmon  are  captured,  the  wary  spaniel 

Eoints  on  the  heathery  moorkmd,  and  the  whizziDg  partridge  or  the 
rown  grouse  falls  beneath  the  unerring  gun,  and  so  the  hours  glide 
on. 

Thus  I  spent  my  time  during  a  certsun  summer  vacation.  The 
partridge  season  soon  came  on,  and  every  morning  as  it  shone  saw 
me  out  in  the  breezy  woodlands,  gun  in  hand,  and  spaniel  busily 
employed  before  me  on  the  track  of  the  wary  birds.  One  morning  it 
struck  me  that  the  time  of  the  examinations  was  drawing  alarmingly 
nigh.  Hiere  was  a  scholarship  to  be  competed  for,  the  attainment 
of  which  would  materially  aid  my  success  in  college.  So  I  threw 
by  my  gun,  placed  the  dogs  in  durance  vile,  and  commenced  to  study 
at  the  usual  mad  rate.  The  examination  at  lensth  came  off,  but  it 
was  a  sealed  mystery  to  us  all,  the  result — the  names  of  the  suooeas- 
ful  candidates  for  the  several  scholarships — ^nothing  could  be  known 
until  alter  the  eagerly-expected  meeting  of  the  college  council  Oh ! 
that  weary  time  of  incertitude  and  burning  expectancy.  Day  after 
day  flew  bv,  and  the  members  of  my  ^set,^  many  of  whom,  like  my- 
self, were  m  for  scholarships,  tried  every  phm  to  pass  away  the  time 
till  the  sitting  of  the  council.  Our  debating  club,  in  which  Ned 
Rivera  held  forth  a  shining  light,  every  evening  was  experimented 
on,  and  found  wanting.  BilBards,  bagatelle,  cards,  football,  and 
evenr  species  of  game  imaginable  were  tried,  but  all  proved  unsuc- 
cessml  in  calming  our  troubled  minds.  Spite  of  everything,  the 
approaching  council  and  its  awards  loomed  up  incessantly  before  our 
minds  like  a  black  cloud,  and  we  were  miserable. 

In  my  despondency,  the  day  before  that  on  which  the  council 
was  to  sit,  I  strolled  into  the  rooms  of  Ned  Danvers,  where  there 
was  always  sure  to  be  a  good  number  of  our  ^  set'  sitting  in  conference 
upon  some  question  or  other.  The  physiognomies  of  the  company 
were  almost  black  with  despair  as  I  entered  and  sat  myself  upon  a 
vacant  chair  by  the  fireside. 

*^What  shall  we  do  to  please  all?^  exclaimed  Ned  Danvers, 
excitedly,  *^  I  am  sure  if  you  all  wish  to  stay  here,  I  shall  be  delight- 
ed to  do  the  honors  of  my  rooms.  But  what  do  you  say  to  a  night's 
duck-shooting  in  the  marshes  by  the  river  ?^' 

^^  The  very  thing  1  the  very  thin^ !"  we  all  shouted. 

"  Well,  tiien,"  rejoined  Ned,  "tet  all  meet  here  by  eight  o'dock 
to-night,  ftdly  equipped,  and  I  promise  you  we  will  have  some  sport, 
for  we  weather  wiU  be  favourable,  and  the  ducks  are  numerous 
upon  the  manfaes.** 

^^  And  to-morrow,**  said  Joe  Dolphin,  who  had  a  paadon  for 
aquatic  sports,  *^  we  will  go^pwn  in  my  boat  and  have  a  cayer-chase 
upon  the  river  P 

Xhe  progduome  of  operations  was  a  good  oae,    Ai»d  90  that  oiglil 
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we  all  met  according  to  oar  agreement  in  Ned  DanveiB'  rooms. 
There  were  ten  of  ns,  Six  were  to  proceed  up  the  river  banks  to 
the  shore  of  a  little  marehy  lake ;  a  farourite  feeding-plaoe  of  the 
birds  doring  the  night.  The  remaining  four,  of  whom  I  made  one, 
were  to  remain  beside  a  solitary  marsh  about  a  mile  nearer  than  the 
former.  Together  we  proceeded  up  the  shore,  and  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  tbit  a  more  jovial  company  could  not  be  seen  that  night 
fo>m  the  Giants  Causeway  to  the  Skdlig  Bocks. 

It  was  a  fine  night.  A  strong  breeze  seemed  to  be  blowing 
through  the  upper  regions  of  the  &y,  for  the  light  volumes  of  cloud 
flitted  briskly  across  the  moon,  which  at  intervals  shone  down  with 
pale  radiance  on  hill,  and  moorland,  and  river.  But  all  was  calm  be- 
neath, and  on  we  marched  with  our  guns  resting  quietly  under  our 
arms,  and  our  flasks  of  the  native  in  our  pockets,  till  we  reached  a 
solitary  path  that  led  acroes  a  wet  moorland  towards  the  marsh. 
Pour  of  us  immediately  filed  off,  while  the  remaining  six  procc(xled 
further  up  the  river  in  order  to  reach  the  lake  which  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  tiieir  night^s  sport. 

At  last,  after  mnking  several  times  to  our  knees  in  tlie  succession 
of  little  quagmires  that  obstructed  our  path,  we  reached  the  manii. 
At  its  southern  side  rose  a  low  ridgy  hill,  some  distance  up  which 
was  a  ruined  hovel,  the  desolate  outlines  of  which  we  could  see  in  the 
occasional  glimpses  of  moonlight.  Taking  our  courae  round  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  mai^,  we  ascended  the  hill  towsotls  the 
hovel,  in  which  we  intended  to  bivouac  for  some  time,  for  we  found 
that  we  had  arrived  upon  the  spot  about  an  hour  or  so  before  that 
part  of  the  night  the  ducks  usually  chose  for  visiting  their  banquet- 
ing ground  beneath.  Part  of  the  hovel  still  remained  entire, 
namdy,  its  single  sleeping-room,  and  in  this  we  were  soon  ensconced 
before  a  blazing  fire  of  brambles  and  dry  ferns  we  had  gathered 
upon  the  hill  outside.  This  dry  fuel  made  but  little  smoke,  and 
as  we  had  taken  the  precaution  of  stopping  the  single  and  diminu- 
tive window  of  the  ruined  cl  amber  with  a  bundle  of  grass  and  fern, 
there  was  but  little  fear  of  our  fire-light  disturbing  the  .ducks, 
should  they  visit  the  marsh  sooner  than  we  expected. 

After  a  few  applications  to  the  flask,  the  spirits  of  my  compa- 
nions began  to  ascend  to  a  rather  high  degree  of  hilarity.  Ned 
Danvers  sang  a  song  which  set  us  all  m  a  roar.  Bill  Shirket  re- 
peated the  third  act  of  a  tragedy,  which  immortal  production  was 
to  make  its  debut  during  our  usual  winter  theatricals.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  it  was  never  represented  on  any  stage ;  and  all  I 
remember  of  it  is  a  scene  in  which  Solyman  the  Ma^ificent  is  re- 
presented in  the  act  of  relating  to  his  queen,  how  a  Genius  had 
given  him  a  glimpse  of  the  pre- Adamite  world,  from  the  summit  of 
the  Pyramid  of  Cheojjs.  It  was  a  grand  scene,  that  in  which 
Solyman,  describing  whiat  he  saw,  stretches  forth  his  hand  majesti- 
cally towards  his  consort,  and  says — 

"  There  lay  Mylodon  like  a  shattered  hulk, 

And  Megalonix — ^the  ma;2:nific  might 
Of  Moi.'athcrium,  and  the  lleahlefis  bulk 

Of  Mi\mmoth,  like  a  ribbed  sea-rock,  and  white 
Skulls  of  ^Lustcxlon  ;  but  the  horrid  light 

From  their  fierce  eye-balls,  and  the  rolling  breath 

Of  their  wide  throats,  were*quenchod  and  stilled  in  death  T' 

Why  our  poot  had  chosen  the  above  measure  for  the  grcaff^r  part 
of  his  tragedy  I  know  not,  and  very  likely  never  will,  for  Bill  Sliirket 
is  not  the  nuin  to  be  questioned  profanely  on  such  subjects.  An- 
other song  wius  sung,  and  at  last  it  came  to  Tom  O'Mahony's  turn. 

*'  Now,"  siiid  Tom,  "  I  will  give  you  a  fragment  which  I  con- 
trived to  purloin  one  evenui;^  from  the  papers  of  a  friend,  which  he 
evidently  int-ende^l  as  a  rivjU  to  IMillikin's  immortal '  Groves  of  Blar- 
ney ;'"  and  in  the  mellowcot  of  mellow  voices  he  rolled  forth  the 
following,  8tret<:hing  out  the  notes  occasionally  to  a  tremendous 
length,  in  order  to  imitate  the  singing  of  the  country  people : — 

"  One  morning  sweet  and  glorious,  when  the  wild  birds  sung  their 
chorus. 

And  all  nature  was  uproarious  in  the  charming  month  o*  May ; 
And  the  lambs  and  trouts  and  horses,  that  knew  not  what  remorse  is. 

And  the  shark  and  whale  and  poi-pus  they  gamboled  in  the  say ; 
Twas  then  I  left  Cork  city,  and  sung  a  roaring  ditty. 

And  all  in  praise  o'  Kitty  that  I  le|^  in  Cork  behind — 
*Twas  then  my  manes  were  squandherod,  and  I  in  sadness  pondhered, 

While  far  in  griel  I  wondhcred  towards  Leiiwter  liko  ti^Q  wiadl 


While  I  in  grief  relinted,  a  public-house  I  inthered. 

Where  my  heart  was  circiunvinted  by  a  duutbin*  bloomin*  maid. 
Her  form  was  stout  and  stately,  and  she  smiled  on  me  so  nately. 

That  she  broke  my  heart  oomplately,  and  Mt  Kitty  in  the  shade. 
Her  hair  like  goold  or  braas-stida,  her  limbs  were  most  elastic. 

And  fit  for  all  gynmastics,  and  for  makin^  punch  and  tay ; 
And  *twould  be  a  crime  most  hainons,  her  comparisment  with  Vainua, 

Or  Proserpine  the  ganius,  that  Plutarch  stole  away  I*' 

Just  as  Tom  had  ended  this  fragment  from  the  papers  of  his 
witty  and  erudite  friend,  the  faint  reports  of  several  double- 
barrels  smote  upon  our  ears  from  some  distance  up  the  river, 
and  away  we  started,  for  we  knew  our  conuwles  were  at  their 
work  by  the  lake.    The  marah,  silent  and  desolate,  lay  spretid 
beneath  us  in  the  moonlight.    It  was  a  broad  network  of  sedgy- 
banks,  between  which  lay  a  number  of  muddy  pools  with  margents 
surroiinded  by  belts  of  tall  reeds.    After  descending  the  hill  our 
stations  were  soon  taken  amid  these  reeds,  each  having  a  brood  pool 
to  himself.     After  lying  crouched  amid  the  reeds  for  about  teu 
minutes,  we  suddenly  heard  a  loud  ^^  quack  !  quack  I  quack  I"  from 
the  direction  of  the  lake  further  up  the  river.    Then  followed  a 
wliir  and  whistle  of  wings,  and  we  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  a  large  flock  of  du^  wheeling  over  our  head.    Bound  and 
round  they  hovered  warily,  for  the  guns  of  our  companions  had 
made  them  suspicious  of  alighting.     At  length  tliey  seemed  to 
think  all  safe  beneath,  and  broke  into  several  small  flocks,  which 
wheeled  and  whirred  hither  and  thither,  and  at  last  went  down  with 
a  sudden  dash  into  the  several  pools,  about  a  dozen  or  more  alight- 
ing upon  that  on  whose  margin  I  was  eagerly  awaiting  their  airivaL 
I  gave  them  no  time  to  scatter,  but  fired  the  contents  of  my  right 
barrel  right  into  the  midst  of  them.    A  splashing  and  a  quacking 
followed,  as  the  affrighted  flock  rose,  that  beggars  description.     Up 
they  whirred,  however,  and  through  theam  went  the  contents  of  my 
left  barrel,  its  reix)rt  being  followed  by  an  almost  simultaneous 
discharge  from  the  guns  of  my  companions.    With  eager  eyes  I 
gazed  out  upon  the  pool  to  see  the  result  of  my  two  shots,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  three  birds  floating  helplessly  on  the  water 
in  their  death-struggles.    A  peculiar  rustling  and  trembling  of  the 
reeds  at  the  other  side  told  me  that  one  or  two  others  at  least  were 
wounded,  and  with  this  prospect  before  me  I  quickly  reloadal,  and 
crouched  down  carefully  in  my  place  again.  I  knew  by  the  satisfied 
sotto  voce  remai-ks  of  my  companions  ^at  they  too  were  successful. 

A  deep  silence  once  more  fell  upon  the  broad  marsh,  broken  oc- 
casionally by  the  booming  voice  of  the  goureen-roe,  or  snipe,  as  it 
wheeled  round  and  round  in  airy  ppirals  through  the  moonlight  . 
sky  overhead.  As  I  ky  snugly  contemplating  the  dead  birds  wliich 
the  night-breeze  was  gradually  floating  towards  the  margin  of  the 
pool,  I  heard  a  shrill  and  unearthly  scream  from  the  eastern  border 
of  the  marsh.  I  knew  it,  although  it  floated  through  the  air  like 
the  shriek  of  some  lonely  ^irit  of  the  hill.  Again  it  was  repeated, 
and,  in  a  few  moments  afterwards,  I  saw  a  heron  floating  upwards' 
with  its  long  legs  hanging  down,  and  head  stretched  forward,  as  if 
it  came  upon  a  reconnoitering  excursion  to  the  marsh. 

"  Don't  Gie  I"  exclaimed  the  voice  of  Ned  Danvers,  in  a  genenil 
admonition — "  on  your  lives  don't  fire,  for  I  hear  another  flock  of 
duck  coming  over  the  hill  T' 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  heron  emitted  another  unearthly  and 
defiant  scream,  and  flew  directly  over  the  pool  where  I  was  stationed. 
The  temptation  was  too  much  for  me,  so  I  sat  up,  and  suddenly  let  fly 
the  contents  of  one  barrel  after  him  as  he  went.  A  scream,  a  flap- 
ping of  wings  helplessly,  and  down  poor  long-neck  diopped  dead 
into  a  bank  of  reeds  hard  by. 

"  You  have  spoiled  our  sport  for  two  hours  to  come  I*'  roared 
the  enraged  Ned  Danvers  across  the  marsh ;  and  sure  enough,  the 
next  instant  we  heard  a  distant  "quack  I  quack  I"  from  over  the 
hill,  and  then  the  faint  whizzing  of  wings,  and  at  last  a  splendid 
flock  of  duck  passed  high  over  our  heads  without  deigning  to  pay 
us  the  shortest  visit,  and  then  faded  away  beyond  our  ken,  through 
the  dim  distant  sky,  to  some  unknown  and  more  solitary  reMon  by 
river  shore  or  ocean  strand.  ^ 

What  a  long  penanoe  we  had  to  perform  for  that  single  shot! 
Not  a  duck,  teal,  or  widgeon  came  near  us  for  the  next  two  houra, 
although  we  heard  shots  several  times  during  the  interim  from  the 
distant  lake.  How  eagerly  we  crouched  down  m  our  damp  hidiug- 
places,  after  Moh  (rf  these  ahote,  expecting  some  scattered  flock  to 
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pay  128  a  yisit.  Bat  none  sach  came,  and  we  were  forced  to  con- 
-tent  ocoaelTeB  with  our  own  thonghts  as  the  momentB  wore  on. 
IN^ed  DanyeiB  and  my  other  companions  were,  however,  not  dispoBcd 
to  remain  always  silent,  for  now  and  then  they  exprojaed  their  dia- 
approY^  of  the  offender's  conduct  in  deep  and  surly  growls  that 
echoed  with  wierd  effect  acrofiB  the  still  pools  of  the  gno^y  marsh. 

At  length  a  cannonade  more  prolonged  than  usual  told  us  that 
oar  comxudes  were  enjoying  themselves  to  their  hearts^  content  by 
the  distant  lake ;  and  eagerly  listening  for  the  coming  of  the  expected 
flock,  we  heard  a  sharper  and  more  confused  whirring  and  whistling 
of  wings  tlian  before,  and  presently  a  numerous  flight  of  mingled 
duck  and  widgeon  passed  nigh  over  our  htwla  towards  the  east 
tKrough  the  shadowy  sky.  Jnst  as  we  expected  that  they  would 
fade  from  our  sorrowful  gaze,  they  wheeled  sharply  round  and  re- 
traced their  course  again,  this  time  somewhat  nearer  to  the  earth. 
On  they  came,  wheeling  in  circles  occasionally,  and  qimcking  with 
load  and  eager  voices  as  if  engaged  in  holding  a  consultation  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  their  next  banqueting  place.  The  gluttons  I 
Despite  the  fright  they  had  got  at  the  lake,  they  now  seemed  dis- 
posed to  try  a  meal  upon  the  marsh,  and  with  that  intent  wheeled 
round  and  round  it  a  dozen  times  overhead  with  an  incessant 
**  quack  I  quack  I"  and  a  loud  whistling  of  wings.  Just  as  they 
were  preparing  to  alight  something  beneatli  aroused  their  suspicions, 
and  away  they  went  again  in  a  straight  and  onward  course  through 
the  blue.  Again  they  stopped  and  soemed  deliberating,  while  wo 
from  our  hiding-places  held  our  breath,  fearing  to  make  the  slightest 
noise.  At  lengtn  a  single  mallard,  separating  from  the  flock,  flew 
back  directly  over  the  marsh,  inspecting  every  part  of  it  minutely 
as  he  circled  overhead  on  his  strong  pinions.  A  satisfactory  call 
from  this  fine  bird  announced  to  the  flock  that  he  imagined  ajl  safe, 
and  back  they  came  again  over  our  heads,  making  the  same  ma- 
ncx3uvres  as  before.  At  last  they  separated  and  came  down'  some 
in  pairs  and  eome  in  small  flocks,  with  a  dash  upon  the  smooth  sur^ 
face  of  the  pools.  No  sooner  were  they  down  when  bang  !  bang ! 
went  the  fatal  barrels  right  and  left,  and  with  resounding  screams 
and  flutterlngs,  the  affrighted  flock  arose  and  darted  confusedly 
away  through  the  far  sky,  leaving  several  of  their  companions 
killed  and  wounded  behind  them.  It  was  an  exciting  scene. 
Eagerly  I  peered  forth  over  the  surface  of  the  pool,  and  found  an 
addition  to  my  trophies  in  the  shape  of  a  widgeon  and  a  flnc  mal- 
lard, both  of  which  lay  in  their  last  throes  upon  the  water. 

Tlius  the  night  passed.  A  few  hours  sleep  and  we  were  up  again, 
guas  ready  and  shot  pouches  on  shoulders,  and  planning  our  course  of 
action  for  the  day.  That  evening  at  six  o'clock,  the  coimcil  were  to 
meet  to  awai'd  the  scholarships,  and  of  course  we  were  all  in  a  high 
fever  of  excitement.  Joe  Dolphin  had  a  large  four-oared  boat,  and 
in  this  sturdy  vessel  eight  of  us  were  soon  sweeping  down  the  river. 
Tlie  day  came  on  dry  and  windy,  the  white  breakers  broke  in  foam 
over  the  bows  of  our  swift  boat  as  we  swept  downwards.  At  length 
we  reached  a  broad  expanse  of  the  river  half  a  dozen  miles  below  the 
city.  Tliis  w;is  to  be  our  hunting-field.  Here  the  surfaco  of  the 
water  was  unbmken,  save  by  the  light  waves  that  coursed  each 
other  from  shore  to  shore,  making  the  whole  expanse  of  the  broad 
lake  like  a  green  meadow  swaying  before  the  light  winds  of  an 
AprU  day. 

Several  black  objecte  might  be  seen  dotting  the  surface  of  the 
windy  lake ;  they  were  divers  seeking  theii*  voracious  meals  of 
amall  fish.  Occasionally  we  could  see  one  of  them,  after  capturing 
its  prey,  raise  itself  half  out  of  the  water  with  erected  head  and  flap- 
ping wings,  and  swallowinc;  the  luckless  inhabitant  of  the  water  it 
W  taken.  Now  and  then,  also,  one  of  them  would  rise  and  fly 
windward  some  distance,  then  drop  down  upon  the  water  and  float 
before  the  wind,  diving  and  fluttering  its  okck  vniv^  as  the  firli 
pissed  in  its  way.  Our  object  was  to  wound  a  bird,  and  then 
have  a  chase  upon  the  lake,  but  for  a  long  time  we  were  unsucces.^- 
ful.  At  length,  one  fellow  that  had  floated  to  the  far  shore,  aio  3 
and  took  its  course  windward,  directly  in  a  line  for  our  boat.  On 
it  came  close  overhead,  seemingly  reckless  of  our  proximity.  As 
it  passed,  Joe  Dolphin  took  up  his  gun  and  prepared  to  fire. 

"  Don't  shoot  him  through  tlie  h^,  Joe  I"  cned  we,  "  Wing  him, 
and  then  he  will  give  us  a  glorious  chase  1" 

Bang  went  the  gun,  but,  unfortunately  the  aim  was  too  tnie, 
and  down  came  the  biitl  with  a  whack  upon  the  surface  of  the 


water — dead.  A  storm  of  execrations  saluted  poor  Joe,  as  he  re- 
covered his  gun,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  so  we  allowed 
the  dead  bird  to  float  by,  and  rowed  hither  and  thither,  awaiting  an- 
other opportunity.  Not  a  bird  was  now  to  be  seen  over  the  broad  ex- 
panse. At  the  report  of  the  gun  they  all  dived,  and  for  a  long  time 
scarcely  showed  one  of  their  black  bills  above  the  water.  But  new 
arrivals  at  length  began  to  appear  from  the  windings  of  the  river 
farther  down.  Again  a  bird  came  in  a  straight  course  for  our  boat, 
this  time  so  high  that  he  was  out  of  the  range  of  a  common  fowling- 
piece.  We  had  taken  the  precaution  of  bringing  a  long  duck-gim 
with  xis.  This  I  took  noKcaaion  of,  and  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
diver  in  the  bow  of  the  boat.  I  allowed  him  to  pass  several  lengths 
overhead,  and  then  fired.  The  smoke  cleared  away  instantly,  and 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  bird  hover  confusedly  for  a 
time  in  the  air,  and  then  drop  down  wounded  into  the  wat<ir. 
The  moment  he  reached  the  surface  he  disappeared,  and  then  the 
sport  commenced.  On  went  the  boat  propelled  by  the  sturdy  oirs 
towards  the  spot  where  the  bird  had  dived.  'When  we  reached  it 
we  saw  his  black  bill  appearing  above  the  water  about  thirty  yards 
distant.  Bang  I  bang  I  went  the  guns,  and  do^v^l  again  popped  tho 
black -bill.  Now  it  rose  at  a  considerable  distance  away,  ana  ag<aiu 
it  would  appear  sometimes  within  a  few  arms'  length  of  the  Ixxit, 
in  which  case  it  was  saluted  by  the  contents  of  a  few  barrels,  or 
by  a  slash  from  one  of  the  oars,  for  tho  rowers  were  determined  to 
have  their  share  of  the  sport,  and  I  believe  in  my  heart  it  was  the 
best. 

iVftcr  about  an  hour's  chase,  during  which,  notwithstanding  the 
coldness  of  the  season,  we  luul  all  got  into  a  glow  of  heat,  the 
black  bill  and  nearly  half  the  body  of  tlie  -diver  appeared  almost 
at  the  side  of  the  boat.  A  shout,  and  a  slashing  of  oars  followed, 
and  down  went  the  unfortunate  bird  again.  In  the  last  evolution 
Joe  Dolphin,  who  had  put  by  his  gun  and  taken  a  RTirire  oar  in 
hand,  in  his  eagern«Rs  to  salute  the  bird  with  a  finisliinc  blow, 
overstretched  himself,  and  out  he  went  over  the  side  of  uie  boat 
with  a  splash  into  the  water.  Joe  Dolphin,  however,  like  his 
aquatic  namesake,  was  c^uitc  at  home  in  the  watery  element,  and 
by  means  of  the  oar  which  he  liad  kept  in  his  hand,  kept  himself 
gallantly  above  the  siu^ace.  lie  was  two  boats'  length  oehind  us 
before  we  could  turn  to  his  rescue.  As  we  did  so,  the  diver  hap- 
pened to  rise  within  two  feet  of  his  chin.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the 
vengeful  grab  he  made  at  the  bird,  which,  however,  dived  again  and 
eluded  him. 

"  Don't  mind  me,  boys  !'*  called  out  Joe  gallantly  at  this.  "  Tho 
bird  is  getting  weary.  Follow  him,  and  leave  me  to  sliif t  for  myself 
a  few  momenta !" 

We  knew  Joe  would  have  his  way,  bo  we  rested  on  our  oars  for 
a  minute  or  so,  waiting  fot  the  bird  to  npi)ear.  The  ]X)or  diver 
was  evidently  getting  weak,  and  about  to  give  in,  for  he  now 
popped  up  his  bill  right  in  front  of  us  about  tvro  or  three  yards 
away.  This  time  we  did  not  dare  to  fire,  for  Joe  w:is  only  al)out 
a  perch  beyond  the  birti,  but  the  oars  went  down  pl.i<*h !  plash !  at 
the  poor  black-biU,  Joe  at  the  same  time  striking  out  with  the  cele- 
rity of  a  practised  swimmer  for  the  spot.  Do^vn  went  the  bird,  but 
ho  was  no  sooner  down  than  up  again  right  opjx)f?ito  Joe  Dolphin's 
face.  A  quick  dart  of  the  nervous  arm,  and  the  fluttering  bird 
wiia  instantly  held  over  the  surface  of  the  water  by  the  bold  awim- 
mer.  A  loud  sliout  welcomed  the  deft  feat,  and  the  next  momt^nt 
the  dying  bird  and  its  exultant  captor  were  pulled  safely  into  tho 
boat.  Knowing  that  some  such  accident  was  likely  to  occur,  wo 
had  stowed  away  a  spare  suit  of  clothes  in  our  provision  hamper. 
In  these  Joe  Dolphin  was  soon  arrayed,  and  after  a  few  a2>plicationa 
to  the  brandy-flask,  was  as  merry  as  the  best  of  us. 

Three  other  hunts  followed.  They  were  all  something  like  tho 
first,  but  they  were  not  the  less  exciting  to  us  at  the  same  time. 
After  dining  like  true  sportsmen  in  our  lx>at,  we  left  tlie  lake,  and 
proceeding  up  the  river,  rea<;hed  the  city  about  half-past  five 
o'clock.  We  hid  our  guns,  loaded  as  they  were,  under  one  of  the 
dark  porches  of  the  college,  and  literally  frying  with  imivitience, 
awaited  the  news.  At  last  it  came.  Hurra !  The  wild  spirits  had 
beaten  the  book-wonns.  I  was  a  scholar,  Ned  Danvers  was  a 
scholar,  and  others  of  our  *8et'  too  numerous  to  mention  were  equally 
fortunate, 

R.  D.  J. 
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HERE   is  not  a 
heart    tbnt   ptyh 
loviug  hoina}^  to 
Art,wlict]icrshe  be 
rmtuil   among  the 
nucieiiUor  the  mo- 
derns, whetlier  she 
greet  US  from  tiio 
z  eoacl  of  Apelles  er 
"  Lawrence,  or  from 
?  the mlclierof  Praxi- 
teles   or    Canova, 
m  which  that  noble 


ti  I  in  of  Dr.  Johnson , 
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pictures,  IS  a  room 
Ills,"  will  fail  to  find 
le  historical  facts  in 
paiDtiog,  and  of  the 
lat  have  arisen  from 
can  easily  acquire  a 
j  vm  books,  but  it  is 

talon  that  facts  ans 
minds  in  u  distinct 
'  urner.  In  moat  coun- 

Boem  to  have  been 

-„jrj-^?~:»  -  -= nicTunt  111  uiiKiii;    in  other  words, 

-'—■"^--'•^  they  were  indebted  to  religion  for  their 

i1uvel»i<iiii^iil.  Vogae  attempta  at  outline  and  the  use  of  cokxuB 
iU'c  found  ill  the  idolatry  of  all  nations,  as  exemplified  in  the 
"monocliro-inala"  in  India,  and  the  "  polycbioniata"  on  the  sepul- 
chres at  Thebes,  the  latter  being  the  earUest  speciracns  of  painting 
extant.  The  symbolical  figures  on  the  moiiumenta  of  Nineveh 
prove  tlist  the  Auyrian  artista  were  liy  no  means  deficient  in 
chromatic  knowledge.  Ilie  great  difference,  however,  in  ancient 
and  modem  picliin-s  is  this,  that  in  the  former  there  was  no  attempt 
at  chiaroscuro,  the  pmctioe  of  the  ancients  ss  to  light  and  shade 
being  only  that  of  cuiifrojifiii^colouiB,  in  which,  it  must  be  conceded, 
tJiey  arrived  at  gnat  perfection.  Moreover,  their  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  rules  of  pcrapcctive  di-barrcd  them  from  exe- 
cuting any  complicated  groups,  ana  their  figurea,  like  the  profilis  of 
tlieir  statues,  a[ipcar  unconnected  willi  each  other.  I'liny  afTucts  to 
discredit  the  stutj'ment  of  the  Kgyptians,  tliat  Ihey  wtro  the  in- 
veiitotHof  painting:  liut  it  is  by  no  ineaos  improbable  that  the  liiero- 
tilyphicB  of  K^'yjjt  liave  been  the  origin  of  sculpture.  At  any  raUi 
it  is  ill  that  country  that  we  firat  recognise  its  existence  in  anytliing 
like  an  advanced  Htate.  Although  tlic  earlier  statues  of  Kgyptian 
art  exhibit  an  alMciicu  of  all  symmetry  and  all  cxiinmion,  an  air  of 
iuiiWRltig  grandeur  and  majesty  is  eomniuiiicalul  to  them  by  the 
coh»«l  lireailth  and  severe  aimphcity  of  their  proportions.  Tlio 
Athenians  were  the  firat  nation  m  the  workl  that  appmciatod  the 
idea  uf  beautiful  funta,  and  cultivated  oU  thoso  resourctjs  by  which 
tJie  art  wiia  ilnally  jierfected.  The  name  of  Dic.ialus  carriee  na  back 
to  the  VLTy  infancy  of  Greek  art,  to  an  epoch,  in  fact,  nearly  one 
thoiwnnd  years  fiiitcrior  to  the  Christian  em.  He  was  an  Athenian 
by  birlh,  and  a  eimttiiiporiry  of  Theaeua  and  Hercules,  In  conso- 
quenve  of  liis  ninrveltous  ability  hs  a  sculptor,  all  statues  were  named 
uFter  him,  9«i3aA«.    Ue  is  thus  alluded  to  t^  Ovid : — 

"  U;e>Uliu  ingeuio  falire  relubcrrimua  artis." 

ranennina  mentions  nine  of  his  woi*ks  as  bdiig  extant  in  Gnwce 
vhon  he  wiuti',  in  the  second  century ;  "  rude  and  uncouth  in 
asix^t,"  he  iuIiIk,  "  but  yet  having  an  air  of  divinitY."  Nearly  two 
c-nturiis  Lit(T— 770  n.c— IJiFoinis  and  Scyllis,  tlio  Cretan,  were 
likewise  famous  for  thc-ir  slAtuos.  Culagraphy,  or  the  oblique  ropre- 
Bi'ntalioa  of  iijjuns,  to  give  didcri'iit  views  of  the  coiuteuouce,  aa 
kK'king  upward,  or  downward,  or  bnckword,  aa  well  as  depicting  the 
veins,  ana  the  fiilila  and  phiils  in  drapery  and  aoceaaoriea,  would  not 
apijear  to  have  Umi  attempted  before  the  time  of  Fbidias,  who  flour- 


ished about  fivB  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Ilia  genius,  aided  by  k 
knowledge  of  painting,  gave  amajcsty  and  grace  to  his  compoaitions, 

"Oft  thought  before,  but  ne'er  so  well  exia«ii'd." 
IVom  his  era  the  total  wont  of  anattHnicol  and  the  great  deficiency 
of  mechanical  knowhxlge  ceaaed  to  be  tlie  characteristtca  of  sculpture. 
Flowing  outlines  thenceforward  supplanted  the  archaic  stiffne^  of 
tlie  old  school,  and  gave  dignity  to  the  character  of  the  huioan 
figure,  by  linnnonising  in  its  sentiments  and  actions.  But,altlioug)i 
Grecian  sculpture  was  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect  productioa  iif 
iincieut  imitative  art,  Grecian  painting  wna  uuaole  to  boost  of  n  pro- 
[«rtionate  development.  In  e;ir1y  times  it  was  not  connected  ivitL 
the  woiaiiip  of  the  gods  in  Greece,  and  lience  its  culture  waa,  for 
many  oenturiea,  les  thou  tliat  of  the  sister  bx\?.  of  sculpture  nnd 
architecture.  The  first  notable  iniprovemoiits  in  Greek  painting 
were  mode  in  the  schools  of  Corinth  and  bi<:yoii,  the  most  ancient 
examples  of  the  art  which  have  come  down  to  va  being  found  upon 
the  Cortntliion  vnaea,  which  maybe  amignut  to  the  beginning  of  iha 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Tlie  only  painter,  however,  of 
this  period,  of  any  repute,  wlioee  name  lias  been  preserved,  is  Ciinou 
of  Cleoncc,  wlioae  date  is  uncertain,  but  who  prouably  fiouriahed  itoL 
later  than  5G<J<-510  B.C.  These  vases  were  of  two  Unds,  the  "  mo- 
nochromatic," un  which  the  figures  were  only  of  one  colour,  oiid  the 
"  polychromatic,"  upon  whii;li  they  were  of  many.  Indeed,  the 
styles  of  painting  upon  the  Corinthian  vasee  vary  so  considerably' 
that  they  serve  to  illustiatc  nearly  every  branch  of  tlie  art  with  which 
tha  Greeks  were  familiar.  Some  of  them  were  of  the  most  graceful 
outline  and  exquisite  workmanship,  and  were  invariably  adorned 
with  subjects  from  tliat  weird  but  beautiful  mythology  which  filled 
with  divine  imagery  the  minds  of  their  poets  and  sculiitora.  The 
ancient  Greek  paiptings  were  eitlicr  in  water  coburs  or  m  wax  ;  oil 
coloure "remained  undeveloped  until  tlie  fifteenth  century,  when  Jon 
Van  Eyck  was  the  reputed  discoverer.  Pausiaa,  a  painter  of  Sicyon, 
was  the  ficst  who  understood  how  Xa  apply  colours  to  ivory  or  wood 
by  vitjification.  The  firat  Greek  painter  of  any  great  r^^nown  was 
Polygnotus,  the  I'lliasion,  who  flourished  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before  Chnat,  and  was  contemporary  with  Phidias. 
His  pointing  were  esBentially  slalucifiic—tha  representation  by 
means  of  coluuis,  on  a  flat  sur&ce,  of  figures  identical  with  thos-^  of 
the  sculptor.  The  improvements  which  he  introduced  on  the  works 
of  his  predecenoia  were  very  marked,  and  form  an  epoch  in  the  art. 
He  first  represented  women  with  a  lucid  and  perhaps  transparent  vest, 
like  that  of  the  Venus  of  Coa,  and  adorned  them  with  vari-coloured 
mitra.  Fainting  reached  a  still  more  advanced  stage  of  eicellence 
in  the  hands  of  ApollodoruB,  Zeuiis,  and  Parhaaiua.  The  first 
named  was  an  Athenian,  and  first  directed  attention  to  the  effects  of 
chiaroeeuro,  thus  creating  another  epoch  in  the  art.  Zeuxis  was  a 
great  master  of  colour,  and  his  jaintingB  were  sometimes  so  accurate 
and  true  to  nature  as  to  amount  to  illusion.  This  is  exemplified  in 
the  stnry  related  of  a  contest  of  skill  between  him  and  I  orhaeiiis, 
for  which  both  artista  painted  special  subjects.  That  of  Zeuits  re- 
presented a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  the  vraiiemhltaxt^t  was  such  that 
the  birds  cam-;  and  pecked  at  it  with  avidity.  Confident  of  succea; 
after  this,  the  artist  arrogantly  challenged  lus  rival  to  draw  aside  the 
curtain  which  concealed  his  picture.  'Hie  pointing  oF  Farbasius  w.is 
simply  the  curtain  itself  1  Zeuxis  acknowledged  his  defeat  with  the 
remark,  that  although  he  had  succe>eded  in  deceiving  the  birds,  he  hod 
in  turn  been  deceived  by  Porhasius.  Ho  was  occujtoineil  to  work 
very  slowly  and  carefully,  and  is  said  to  have  once  replied  to  a 
friend  who  chided  him  upon  his  dilatorines,  "  I  take,  it  is  true,  a 
long  time  to  paint,  but  then  I  paint  works  to  last  a  long  time."  Not 
a  vestige  of  his  compoaitions  now  reromn.  I'arhasim  porticulariy 
excelled  in  strongly  expreming  the  violent  pooiions,  and  is  even  sua 
to  Ikavu  had  a  criminal  tortured  to  death  tliat  he  might  "  paint  a 
dying  groan."  This  will  remind  Uie  reader  of  the  incident  relate  I 
of  tfc  lata  eminent  French  Iragedkme,  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  who 
was  in  the  luiblt  of  attending  an  ho^ital  to  study  all  th.;  contortions 
which  (he  human  frame  and  facial  musclm  are  aapable  of  oxTircsaing 
when  writhing  under  the  keenest  agonies.  The  school  of  this  art- 
triad  was  succeeded  by  the  Sicyoninii,  of  which  Eupompus  may  be 
considered  the  founder.  The  cidmination  of  Grecian  art  was  at- 
tained by  Apellea,  about  3ti8  U.c,  who,  by  univers.tl  consent,  was 
the  first  of  ancient  pwnlcra.  Some  of  the  Latin  poets  employ  his 
name  aa  a  synouyme  for  the  art  itself, 


AN  IRISH  SEA-QUEEN. 


AS  IEI8H  SEA-airE£N. 

lOME  IKCIDKNTS  IM  THE  OABEBR  Ot  aRAnWE  O'UAILLET. 


inincnlar  Hili  of  Howth,  which  MUtinela 
e  of  the  most 

itriking  features  of  irhich  we  engnTe,  is  nearly  ttltogcther  depend- 
ant on  the  Bardic  creations  of  enchantmi^nt  and  Kumoarie  aao- 
ciated  with  the  deeds  of  Fionn-nuc-CuniluiiU  ana  the  Fvuians. 
But  Uiere  ia  a  etoir  in  connection  with  the  hill  which  from  its  sin- 
gular and  romantic  charactw  is  eapeciaJlj  note-worthy.  We  allude 
to  the  incident  which  occurred  in  the  year  1593,  which  has  identi- 
fied the  name  of  Grana  Uille,  or  Giainne  O'Hailley,  commoolf 
known  as  Grace  O'Malley,  with  ita  history.  This  famous  soa-qucen 
wag  the  daughter  of  Dubhdara  O'Mailley  (O'Mailley  of  the  Black 
Oak)  lord  of  the  Isles  of  Airan  and  the^territory  of  Ui-na-haille,  or 
Olklaillcy'a  land,  a  district  comprising  the  present  baronies  of 
Miiii«sk  and  Borrishoote,  counti^  of  Mayo,  and  who,  according  to 
tradition,  for  many  yean  in  addition  to  not  a  little  smuggling  adiled 
other  speculations  to  his  connection  with  the  sea ;  in  short,  like 
I^nbro,  Haidee'e  parent,  he  was  noted  for  his  bold  and  successful 
poetise  as  a  marine  attorney.  At  his  decease  Graiune  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  his  piratic  squadron,  and  soon  surpassed  his 
plnnderinga  by  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  hers,  the  nativw  along 
the  entire  weetem  coaat  trembling  at  hor  very  name.  This  life, 
however,  did  not  not  prevent  her  twice  yielding  to  the  influence  of 
Ihstslvtoxoidiolitio  deity  who  "rules  the  camp,  lie  court,  the  grove," 
and  who  for  her  spread  lus  wings  to  the  blasts  that  swept  the  dark 
and  stem  cliffs  <a  Ui-oa-hoiUe.  Her  first  husband  was  Donnell 
O'Flaherty,  a  distinguished  chief  of  the  sept  of  that  anruamc,  who 
formerly  pnfsessed  all  Western  Connaught,  and  whose  character 
about  tnis  period  may  be  recognised  from  the  inscription  which  Uie 
terror-atriccen  burghers  of  Gslway  are  said  to  have  placed  above  the 
western  gate  of  that  city  :  "  From  the  ferocioos  O'Flaherties  good 
Lend  deliver  us !"  After  his  death  hw  second  spouse  was  Sir  Rich- 
ard Bonrke,  bead  of  th«  Mayo  tept  of  that  Norman-Irish  clan,  whom 
be  governed  under  the  title  of  "  Mac  William  Eighter,"  i.  e.  the 
bwcr,  the  Earl  ot  Clanricnrde  being  chief  of  the  upper  or  senior 


sept.  Sir  Richani  dtedin  l.'ig^.  Graiune'a  {uncieB  became ao fre- 
quent and  notorious,  before  and  after  her  first  marriage,  that  at 
length,  in  1570,  aho  wna  proclaimed  as  an  outlaw,  a  reward  of  £500 
waa  offered  for  her  apprehensioD,  and  txoopa  were  sent  from  Galwn 
to  take  tlie  castle  of  Carrick-a- Uille,  in  the  Bay  of  Newport,  which 
was  her  chief  stronghold,  and  her  defence  of  which  waa  so  spirited 
that  tlie  beleaguers  were  compelled  to  ignominiously  retreat,  after  a 
Hi^e  of  more  tlian  a  fortnight.  However,  the  extension  of  Euglish 
influence  in  Connaught  ultimately  induced  her  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Govenunent,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1593  she  sailiid  ttx 
England,  and  obtained  an  interview  with  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Weet- 
minster,  to  the  astoniahment  of  her  majesty's  farthingaled  and 
ruffed  dajaetiTkojineur,  who  appear  tohave  been  conaiderably  struck 
with  the  mien  and  appearance  of  tliis  marine  Amaion. 

"  Ai  a  bcKik, 
Thit  lanbumt  brow  did  rrarlKW  IfaoactiU  revial; 

And  in  lier  glnll^  wis  ■  ikeaa  of  ilpel. 
Her  ctimMn  mantla  her  golil  brooch  did  bind  ; 

Iter  flowing  garmenta  roched  onto  her  herl ; 
IIbt  hsir,  part  fell  ia  times  unconflned, 
And  part  a  nlvsr  IxKlkin  fut«Ded  up  behiod." 

The  queen  consented  to  pardon  her  transgrcisious  upon  a  proraiae 
of  future  amendment,  which  Graiune  rather  reluctantly  gave,  and, 
aft«r  a  short  sojourn,  r^urncd  to  livland,  delxv-king  at  a  little  creek 
near  Howth  Castle,  to  which  she  proceeded,  but  the  gates  of  which, 
as  it  was  cEistomary  at  dinner  time,  slie  found  closed.  Indignant  at 
such  a  dereliction  of  national  ho^tolity,  she  aeizod  the  infant  heir 
to  the  title,  who  chanced  to  be  rambling  with  hia  atttindanta  along 
the  beach,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  castle  of  Carrick-a -Uille,  nor 
would  she  consent  to  restore  him  until  she  had  exacted  a  heavy  ran- 
■om,  and  on  exfn^n  stipulation  that  the  gat«s  of  HowUi  Castle 
should  never  again  be  closed  at  dinner  time,  and  that  a  cover  should 
always  be  in  readiness  for  any  sbaager  that  might  arrive — (^  custom 
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scrupnlofiiBl^  obsenred  thitnigli  many  geDeiatioiis.    Gniime  reached 
a  very  advanced  age,  and  at  her  death,  which  occoned  early  in  the 
seventeenth  centnnr,  was  interred  in  the  monasteiy  of  Clare  Island, 
which  ^e  had  enoowed,  and  where  some  remains  of  her  toanb  are 
still  visible.    Her  cdebritr  was  long  the  sobject  of  baidic  son^,  and 
yet  forms  the  theme  ci  baUada  and  the  nibject  of  I^ends  among  the 
peasantry.  There  is  a  noble  march  called  ^*  Graine  'Msu^  or  Ma,  Ma, 
Ma,"preBerved  in Bunting^s  ^^  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland,**  the  author 
and  date  of  which  are  uncertain,  but  it  is  probably  as  old  as  the 
oorsairen  herself.    When  played  on  the  pipes  the  time  at  intervals 
is  denoted  l^  a  peculiar  sound,  which  has  procured  for  it  the  addi- 
tional name  of  *^  Ma,  Mo,  Ma."    During  the  political  contests  that 
marked  the  Duke  of  Dorset's  administration  of  Ireland,  in  175§,  an 
air,  partly  Irish  and  partly  English,  founded  on  this  melody,  was 
very  popular.    In  the  dining-hall  of  Howth  Castle  there  is  a  paint- 
ing which  is  locally  believed  to  represent  hecr  abducting  escapade. 
A  lady  mounted  on  a  white  steed  is  in  the  act  of  receiving  an  in- , 
fant  from  a  peasant :  from  an,' opting  in  the  sky  above  a  figore 
gazes  downward  on  the  group.    Where  Grace  obtained  her  white 
charger  tradition  does  not  say,  but  perhaps  she  had  on  board  her 
fleet  a  division  of  that  famous  corps  luiown  as  the  ^^  horse-marines." 
On  the  loftiest  headland  of  Howih,  at  its  extreme  south,  and  by 
the  marge  of  pleasant  graasy  slopes,  stands  the  snowy  Lighthouse  of 
the   Bailey.    The  historic  recollections  which  crowd  around  the 
site  of  this  picturesque  pharos  are  of  much  interest.    Contempo- 
rarily with  the  STuarchy  of  Eremhon  and  Emhear  in  Ireland,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  8501,  a  fortalioe  called  "Dun  Etar,"  the  Fort  of 
Etar — or  Fort  of  Howth,  the  ancient  appellation  of  this  locality 
being  "  Beaim  Etar,"  that  is  Beann-o-tir^  the  hUl  from  (or  off)  the 
land,  an  expressive  allusion  to  its  almost  insulated  position — ^was 
erected  here  by  a  chieftain  named  Suirge,  as  thus  recorded  in  an 
ancient  historical  poem,  preserved  in  the  "  Book  of  BaUymote,**  de- 
Bcriptive  of  the  nomadic  adventures  of  the  Milesians,  and  of  the  vari- 
ous palaces  and  fortreeses  constructed  by  them : — 

"  Dan  Sobhairce  was  afterwards  erected 
By  the  gallant  Sobbaiice,  of  the  fair  side ; 
Deilg-inis,  by  Segda,  the  cheerful ; 
Don£tar,  by  Suirge  the  slender." 

Duns  Sobhairce  and  Deilg-inis  were  forts  on  Dunseverick,  an 
Isolated  rock  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  county  of 
Antrim,  and  Dalkey  Island.  Naturally  impregnable  at  that  time, 
on  the  extern  or  sea-side,  the  precipitous  cuff  uie  apex  of  which  it 
encircled  rendering  any  artificial  protection  unneceasary,  while  its 
intern  def ensibility  was  secured  by  a  deep  fosse,  which  completely 
cut  it  off  from  the  hill,  in  addition  to  formidable  lines  of  circum- 
vallation,  the  Outness  of  Etar  for  centuries  may  be  said  to  hare 
formed  i^e  keystone  of  power  on  the  peninsula,  in  the  history 
of  which  it  is  a  solid  landmark,  as  it  gave  its  name  to  many  of 
the  sanguinary  conflicts  that  from  time  to  time  resulted  for  its 
possession,  here,  with  their  faces  to  the  foe  and  their  backs  to 
the  waves,  being  the  flnal  stand  of  its  defenders  after  contesting 
the  soil  foot  by  foot.  In  the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era 
the  monarch  Crimhthainn  Niadhnair  (pronounced  Criffan  Nianair) 
who  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  a.m.  5193,  died  at  Dun 
Etar — ^which  was  from  thenc3orward  distinguished  as  ^^  Dun  Crimh- 
thainn"— in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  after  his  return  from 
a  predatory  eiroedition,  the  scene  of  which  is  uncertain,  in  which  he 
amaased  considerable  spoils.  King  Crimhthainn,  as  wo  leam  from 
the  *^  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhe,"  a  work  compiled  at  Clonmacnoiae,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  the  "  Dinnaeanchua,"  was  interred  in  the 
royal  cemetery  of  Brugh  na  Boinne,  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  the 
usual  place  df  interment  for  princes  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danann, 
and  whose  custom  he  adopted  at  the  solicitation  of  Nair,  his  queen, 
who  was  of  that  mystic  race,  and  from  whom  he  derived  his  surname 
of  Kiadh-nair,  "  Nair*s  Hero,*'  otherwise  attributed  to  a  Bainlean" 
ndn^  or  tutelary  female  sprite,  who  was  fabled  to  have  aocompanied 
him  on  his  en>edition8.  The  wreck  of  a  cam  which  crowns  the 
summit  of  SUaoh  Martin,  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  Howth,  has  hereto- 
fore  been  popularly  regarded  as  his  sepulchral  monument,  a  conclu- 
sion which^  it  win  be  manifest,  is  entirely  erroneous.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  era  Conarv  the  Great  also  had  a  loj^l  fortren  here, 
and  made  several  expeditions  thence  into  Britain  and  Gaul.  In  the 
year  646 — or,  according  to  the  "  Annals  of  Ulster,"  649— a  san- 
guinary engagement  was  fought  here,  known  as  the  "  Battle  rf  ^ 
Xhin  Crimhthaiim,*'  between  the  monarohs  CooaU  and  Ceallaob|  I 


the  sons  of  Maeloobha,  and  Aenghus  and  Cathaaach,  bodb  of  I>ainh- 
nail,  the  sovereign  who  preceded  them  on  the  throne,  in  which  the 
latter  were  slain.    In  toe  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  (1012), 
during  the  reign  of  Brian  Bonimha,  Maehnordha,  King  of  Leinst^r, 
with  an  aoxihary  force  of  Danes,  undor  Sitric,  King  of  Dublin, 
invaded  and  devastated  the  fertQe  plains  of  Meath,  to  avenge  -w-Iiich 
Malachy  IE.,  &om  whom  Brian  had  usurped  the  simreme  power, 
retaliated  by  an  incursion  into  their  territories,  which  he  ravaged, 
homed,  and  razed  as  far  as  Howth,  but  was  overtaken  at  Draighnen 
(Drinan,  near  Kinsaly,)  and  defeated  with  a  severe  less,  including 
his  son,  Flann.    Towards  the  dose  of  the  century,  however,  the 
Leinster  troops  sustained  a  retributive  defeat  from  Muircertach  Ua 
Brian,  King  of  Munster,  at  "  Rat^  Etar,"  a  stronghold  which  waa 
probably  identical  with  Dun  Crimhthainn,  in  whidh  fortalice,  also, 
a  remnant  of  the  Danes  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter  at  Clontarf, 
in  1014,  are  traditionally  said  to  have  fortified  themselves,  and  de- 
fended with  desperate  resolution  until  relieved  by  a  Norse  fleet.  This 
is  the  last  record  we  find  of  a  fort  which  held  so  important  a  posi- 
tion in  ^e  annals  of  the  past,  and  from  the  massive  and  compact 
strength  of  which  the  shodss  of  war  and  tempest  once  reboundtxi 
ineffectually.    It  has  long  ago  passed  away  and  mingled  with  tlie 
dust,  but  many  traces  of  the  origmal  fosse  and  circumvallation  were 
clearly  discernible  a  few  years  since. 
The  superstructure  reared  in  its  stead — 

"  A  oew  Prometheos  chained  upon  the  rock. 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  the  fire  of  Jove," 

not  leas  element-defiant  when  the  waves  leap  over  it, 

**  And  steadily  against  its  solid  form 

Press  the  great  shoulders  of  the  hurricane/' 

has  another  character  and  a  nobler  design.    The  Bailey  Lighthouse 
was  erected  by  the  Ballast  Board  of  Irdand  in  the  year  1818,  in 
lieu  of  one  of  two  built  on  Howth  by  Robert  Readinge,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IE.  (1671)  which  crowned  an  eminence  more  to  the  north, 
and  the  desuetude  of  which  was  occasioned  by  its  great  altitude — 
three  hundred  feet — ^whidi  rendered  it  liable  to  be  obscured  by 
hanging  mists.    The  shape  of  the  present  structure  is  that  of  a 
truncated  cone,  the  illumination,  a  clear  fixed  light,  being  produced 
by  a  set  of  parabolic  reflectors,  and  visible  in  dear  weather  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen  nautical  miles.    The  parallels  of  defence  which 
engirt  the  ancient  Dun,  were  marked  by  two  distinct  divisions,  a 
greater  and  a  lesser,  as  apparent  from  an  attentive  examination  of 
the  existing  outlines.    The  source  of  the  term  Bailey  has  occasioned 
many  conjectures,  more  or  less  fanciful.    It  has,  however,  been 
generally  traced  to  the  Irish  haile,  a  town,  a  very  frequent  topo- 
graphical prefix,  and  said  to  be  cognate  with  the  Gro^polis^  and 
Latin  baUium,  which  in  their  original  sense  implied  an  elevated 
circular  fortification,  afterwards  extended  to  the  villages  of  which 
such  citadels  were  the  nuclei.    But  the  authorities  for  the  syno- 
nymity of  haile,  polls,  and  hallium,  and  their  special  application  to 
hill  fortalices  and  towns  are  very  doubtful,  and  the  correct  radix  of 
the  word  appears  to  be  beal,  beul,  or  bel,  literally  an  entrance,  pa.«, 
or  mouth,  as  well  as  correlative  to  the  Welsh  bcile^  an  outlet,  mound, 
or  bailey,  from  bal,  a  prominence,  or  what  juts  out.    The  "  Light- 
house of  the  Bailey,"  therefore,  simply  means  the  lighthoiise  of 
the    out-jutting  rock  or   promontory.    This   word    beal,  as  also 
bnile,  a  town,  enters  largely  into  Irish  topology,  as  Beal-ftirshlc, 
Belfa-st,  "  the  pass  of  the  sand-bank ;"  JBeoZ-ai/m-na-s/Ma^rA,  Bal- 
linasloe,  "the  pa«  of  the  multitude,"  Beal-anratlm,  BaUina,  "the 
pass  of  the  ford,"  etc.     During  the  night  of  the  15th  of  February 
1853,  in  a  severe  snow  storm,  the  Victoria  steam- vessel,  from  Liver- 

gol  to  Dublin,  struck  near  the  Ciistlena  Rock,  off  the  east  side  of 
owth,  from  whence  she  drifted  as  far  as  the  promontory  of 
the  Lighthouse,  and  being  thence  backed  into  deep  water,  went 
down  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore,  a  complete  wreck,  sixty 
persons,  including  the  commander,  Captain  Church,  perishmg. 
liis  sad  event  wiS  recal  to  the  reader  that  masterly  description  in 
LongfeUow'B  beautiful  ballad  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  which 
gives  us  a  picture  of  a  similar  tragedy. 

The  breakers  were  ri^^t  beneath  her  bowi| 

She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck 
And  a  whooping  billow  fwept  the  cr9W 

like  icidee  from  her  deck, 
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Sho  stniek  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 

Looked  soft  as  carded  wool ; 
Bat  the  crael  rocks,  they  gored  her  side 

Like  the  honu  of  an  angry  boll. 

Her  rattling  shroads,  all  sheatlied  in  ice, 

With  the  matt  went  by  the  board  1 
Like  a  vessel  of  giass,  she  stove  and  sank, 

Hoi  ho  1  the  breakers  roared  1 

•  •  •  • 

• 

Sach  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperos, 

In  the  midnight  and  the  snow  t 
Christ  save  ns  all  from  a  death  like  this, 

On  the  reef  of  Korman^s  Woe  I 

The  Bceneory  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Lighthouse  is  rery 
nt  tractive,  and  has  tempted  many  a  gipsy  party,  satiated,  perchance, 
with  the  coup  (Voeil  around,  or  fiush^  ana  panting  from  their  climb 
pf  tlie  heather-di*aped  and  worn  sides  of  the  hill,  to  a  grateful  halt, 
and  the  earnest  discussion  of  well-stored  hampers,  a  matter-of-fact 
employment  in  such  a  place.  And  often  ^mll  those  sonny  days, 
with  their  pleasant  lessons  of — 

*'  How  the  best  charms  of  nature  improve. 
When  we  see  tiiem  reflected  from  looks  that  we  love," 

bo  scanned  by  the  way-weary  pilgrim  of  life,  as  the  thoughts  fly 
buck  along  the  phantom  years,  and  memory  pictures  through  their 
dim  haze  forms  that  once  breathed  and  moved— suspired  and  loyed. 
Alas  I  that  ever, 

The  bough  most  wither,  and  the  bird  depart, 
And  winter  clasp  the  world--4i8  life  the  neart  I 

E.  M'M. 
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The  recent  unexpected  appearance  of  the  comet  which  so  much 
Htartled  even  the  most  eru(nte  astronomical  authorities,  and  is  lul- 
mitted  to  have  been  unsurpassod  as  an  object  of  popular  observation 
since  the  beautiful  comet  of  1774,  will,  without  doubt,  just  now, 
render  a  general  notice  of  such  phenomena  interesting  to  our  readers. 
The  name  of  these  ^^  celestial  vagrants,"  as  the  erratic  visitors  may 
1x3  not  inaptly  called,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  ««^4, 
hair,  a  title  which  originated  in  the  hairy  appearance  frequently 
exhibited  by  the  haze  or  luminous  vapour,  the  presence  of  which  is 
at  first  sight  the  distinguishing  characterintic  of  these  bodies.    The 
imclou?  or  definite  point,  the  nebulous  light  which  envelopes  it,  and 
the  liuniuous  train  preceding  or  following  it,  are  the  general  fea- 
tures of  a  comet,  aluiough  none  of  them  are  now  considered  essen- 
tifil  oometary  elements.    All  celestial  bodies  which  have  a  motion 
of  their  own,  and  describe  orbits  of  an  extremely  elongated  form, 
are  classed  as  comets.    To  the  observations  of  Tycho  Biahe  in  1557 
is  due  the  discovery  that  comets  are  celestial  bodies,  extraneous  to 
our  atmosphere.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that 
thoy  revolve  around  the  sun  in  conic  sections,  and  are  consequently 
coutrolled  in  their  movements  by  the  same  principle  which  guides 
the  planets  in  their  orbits,  with  which,  however,  they  are  not  to  be 
confounded.     The  latter  move  in  what  is  astronomically  termed 
^*  direct  motion,"  from  west  to  east  unvaryingly ;  the  movements  of 
comets  through  the  boundless  regions  of  space,  on  the  contrary,  are 
very  eccentric,  being  often  from  east  to  west^  and  retrograde. 
Again,  the  paths  of  comets  cut  the  ecliptic  in  every  direction,  some 
bjiag  even  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  as  in  the  instance  of  our  recent 
visitor,  while  the  orbits  of  aJl  the  planets  are  confined  to  a  narrow 
zone  on  either  side  of  it.    Planetary  orbits  are,  moreover,  nearly 
circular,  while  cometary  prefioiit  every  variety  of  form.     Of  nearly 
two  hundred  comets  whose  orbits  have  been  obtained  with  more  or 
1(583  accuracv,  forty  appear  to  have  described  ellipses,  seven  hyper- 
bolas, and  the  rest  parabolas.     Halley  was  the  first,  by  determining 
the  parabolic  elements  of  a  number  of  comets  from  the  xecorded  ob- 
servations, to  identify  that  of  1682  with  those  which  had  been  ob- 
sejrved  in  1581  and  1607,  and  thus  confidently  to  predict  the  return, 
at  the  end  of  1758  or  beginning  of  1759,  oi  a  comet  which  would 
have  the  same  elements.    To  predict  with  accuracy  the  time  of  the 
return  of  a  comet,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  very  accurate  calcnlatiaii 
of  its  orbit,  taking  into  account  the  perturbations  of  the  planets  to 
whose  influence  it  is  subject.    To  calculate  the  oibit  it  is  neceesary, 
fiisdy,  to  determine  tbd  exact  portion  of  the  Btor  or  aocte^ 


its  velocity ;  and  thirdly,  the  Tamtiona  of  velocity  produced  by  the 
mass  of  the  son.  In  the  case  of  HaUey^  comet,  just  as  astronomers 
began  to  look  out  for  its  return  in  Novemb^  175o,  it  was  announced 
in  a  work,  the  joint  production  of  Madame  Lepante,  Clairaat,  and 
Laland,  that  it  woula  take  six  hundred  and  eighteen  days  more  to 
return  to  the  perihelion  than  on  the  preceding  revolution.  The 
perihelion  passage  was  fixdd  about  the  middle  of  April,  1759  ;  but 
Clairaut  distinctly  forewarned  the  world  that,  bemg  pressed  for 
time,  he  had  neglected  small  values,  which  collectively  might  amount 
to  about  a  month  in  the  seventy-six  years.  On  tiie  12th  of  March, 
1759,  exactly  a  month  before  the  time  announced,  the  comet  passed 
the  i)erihelion,  but  within  the  aasi^ed  limits  of  divergence  from 
that  date.  For  the  next  perihelion  passage  of  this  comet  the 
different  calculations  fixed  the  4th,  the  7th,  and  the  Idth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1835.  Sul»equent,  observations  indicated  the  16th—- that  is 
to  say,  a  deviation  of  only  three  days  from  what  turned  out  the 
most  accurate  calculation,  and  a  deviation  of  twelve  days  from  the 
most  remote.  From  the  similarity  of  the  elements  of  its  orbit,  this 
comet  has  also  been  identified  with  one  observed  in  1456,  and  one 
in  1878,  recorded  by  Chinese  observation.  Anterior  to  the  former 
year  there  are  no  sufficiently  reliable  European  observations,  but  it  is 
conjectured  by  Arago  that  Halley's  comet  is  the  same  with  that  seen  in 
the  fifty-second  year  before  our  era ;  that  of  885 :  the  one  mentioned 
in  1006  bv  Hali  Ben  Rodoan,;  that  of  1230;  and  finally  with  that  of 
1305.  There  are  three  other  comets  whose  periodicity  is  considered 
by  astronomers  as  established,  and  whose  pat&  are  accuratelv  known. 
1.  That  of  Encke,  the  orbit  of  which  does  not  extend  so  far  as  the 
orbit  of  Jupiter,  and  with  a  short  period  of  twelve  hundred  and  four 
days ;  2.  Tnat  of  Biehi  or  Gambart,  having  a  piriod  of  six  vears  and 
three  quarten.  During  its  visit  in  1846  its  was  observed  to  sepa- 
rate into  two  distinct  comets,  which  kept  moving  side  by  side  till 
t^ey  disappeared.  On  its  return  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  the 
distance  between  the  two  nuclei  had  much  increased,  suggesting 
their  complete  divorcement.  3.  That  of  Faye,  with  a  period  of 
seven  years  and  a  half.  The  orbiis  of  the  two  hst  extend  beyond 
the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  but  not  so  far  as  that  of  Saturn.  The  cele- 
brated comet  of  1680,  from  which  Newton  proved  that  they  revolve 
arotmd  the  sun  in  conic  sections,  appean  to  have  been  the  most  re- 
markable for  brilliancy  of  any  of  \nuch  we  have  auUientic  accounts. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  identical  with  tiie  one  that  appeared 
about  the  time  of  Croaar's  death — 44  B.C. — with  that  which  was  seen 
in  the  reign  of  Justinian  in  the  .year  531,  and  willi  another  in  the 
year  1106,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II..  In  the  month  of  June  1770, 
Messier  discovered  a  comet  which  remained  visible  a  long  time. 
This  enabled  Lexelle  to  calculate  its  periodic  revolutions  at  five  and 
a  half  years,  but  it  was  proved  impossible  to  identify  it  with  any  comet 
that  had  been  previously  observed.  Moreover,  it  was  never  seen 
again,  a  circumstance  attributable  to  the  orbital  darangements  it 
underwent  from  encountering  the  vast  body  of  Jupiter,  whose  at- 
traction deflected  it  into  more  distant  regions  than  Lexelle^  orbit, 
and  so  entirely  changed  its  form.  In  the  present  century  the  comets 
most  remarkable  for  brilliancy  have  been  those  of  1811,  1843,  1858 
and  1861.  The  comet  of  1813  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  upon 
the  whole,  of  which  we  possess  any  description ;  it  all  but  toucned 
the  surface  of  the  sun.  That  of  1858  was  the  famous  '*  Donati." 
The  one  visible  in  the  June  and  July  of  tins  year  was  of  extraordi- 
nary magnitude,  even  exceeding  that  of  1858.  Its  position  was 
nearly  north,  with  a  slight  westerly  inclination,  in  a  direct  line  with 
the  two  uppermost  distant  stars  of  Ursa  Major,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  seventeen  millions  of  English  nules  from  the  earth.  It  was  at 
first  supposed  to  be  the  great  comet  of  1264  and  1566,  named  after 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  because  its  being  seen  in  the  heavens  is  sup- 
posed to  have  influenced  his  decision  in  abdicating  the  throne,  and 
retiring  to  a  monastery,  but  subsequent  calculations  of  its  orbit 
proved  that  this  hypothesis  was  erroneous.  It  bore  no  resemblance 
to  any  comet  heretofore  observed.  The  nucleus,  instead  of  being 
hollow  like  the  half  of  an  egg-shell,  as  in  the  case  of  most  others, 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  sun  composed  of  fire-works.  IVIany 
attempts  were  made  to  obtain  photograj^  of  it,  all  of  which  seem 
to  have  failed.  An  exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate  to  its  luminous 
image  in  a  telescope,  for  one  hundred  and  twentr  times  as  long  sa 
snfQ^ed  to  depict  the  comet  of  1858,  entirely  failed  in  giving  any 
trace  of  an  image,  thus  proving  that  there  was  an  essential  difference 
in  the  physical  charact^istics  of  the  two  bodies,  inasmuch  as  whilst 
the  Itonizwus  rajB  emitted  bj  them  irere  nearlj  of  equal  intensitiGSi 
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the  actmie  rays  were  afanoat  entirely  absent  in  the  li^^t  &oin 
the  \aie  oomet,  the  distinctiTe  feataiea  of  which  were  certainly 
not  f*^«l^«*^  to  add  to  what  little  we  know  of  those  erratic 


Whether  oometa  are  aelf-laminoaa,  or  merely  reflect  the  light  of 
the  aon,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  question.  The  fact  of  their 
becoming  invisible  when  they  pan  their  perihelions  and  recede 
from  the  sun,  though  still  of  considerable  apparent  size,  forcibly 
leads  to  the  adoption  of  the  latter  theory.  Thero  is  no  doubt,  from 
experiments  made  by  Arago,  that  the  light  from  comets  is  partially 
pourised,  in  the  same  way  that  the  sun^s  light  is  reflected  by  our 
own  atmosphere.  What  the  matter  of  the  comets  consists  of  has 
hitherto  b^n  only  a  matter  for  speculation,  but  the  process  of 
science  has  recently  placed  us  in  possession  of  a  means  by  which  all 
future  conjecture  will  be  probably  set  at  rest.  We  allude  to  the 
new  "  Spectrum  Discoveries,"  by  the  aid  of  which  two  German 
philosophers,  quietly  working  in  their  laboratory  at  Heidelberg,  have 
oeen  able  to  determine,  without  the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the 
actual  chemical  composition  of  the  sun  I  After  such  evidence  of 
the  wonderfnl  power  of  tliis  art,  it  is  not  difiicult  to  foresee  what 
valuable  information  is  likely  to  be  obtained  by  it  on  the  most  ob- 
scure subject  of  stellar  chemistry.  On  an  accurate  examination  of 
the  fixed  lines  in  the  spectrum  (to  which  we  slioll  take  another 
opportunity  of  alluding  at  Iength)produced  by  the  light  of  a  comet, 
it  the  bitter  shone  merely  by  light  reflected  from  the  sun,  the  ordi- 
nary solar  fixed  lines  would  be  the  only  ones  visible.  If,  however, 
as  is  not  improbable,  some  of  its  splendour  were  duo  to  native  light, 
the  spectrum  would  as  readily  reveal  whether  the  nucleus  or  the  tail 
were  in  the  solid  or'vapourous  state.  If  the  former  it  would  give  a 
continuous  spectrum,  M^hilst  if  it  were  a  vapour  the  spectrum  would 
be  disconnected,  and  the  new  lines  in  it  would  at  once  disclose  the 
elementary  bodies  to  which  they  were  due.  One  observer,  we  hear, 
detected  the  presence  of  colours  in  the  refracted  light  of  the  comet. 
At  all  events,  the  composition  of  the  nebulosity  and  the  tail  of  a  comet 
is  something  of  almost  inconceivable  tenuity,  as  illustrated  by  these 
considerations.  1.  Stars  seen  through  them  suffer  no  diminution  of 
brightness,  though  the  light  must  have  to  traverse  sometimes  mil- 
lions of  miles  of  the  cometaiy  atmosphere.  2.  Though  the  thick- 
ness of  the  tail  of  a  comet  may  be  millions  of  miles,  and  its  length, 
of  course,  much  greater,  the  comets  have  never  been  observed  to 
cause  any  sensible  disturbance  of  the  planetary  motions,  though  ap- 
proaching near  enough  to  be  themselves  so  much  affected  as  to 
ciuinge  tlie  entire  character  of  the  orbit.  3.  The  curvature  of  the 
tails,  and  the  accelerations  of  the  periodic  time,  as  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  Encke^s  comet,  indicate  their  being  affected  by  a  resisting 
medium,  which  has  never,  we  believe,  been  observed  to  have  tlie 
slightest  influence  on  the  planetary  period. 

Tlie  ancients  entertained  some  queer  notions  respecting  these 
*^  hairy  stars.^^  Seneca  conceived  that  their  appearance  was  indica- 
tive of  important  clianges  in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  Aristotle 
maintained  that  they  were  nothing  more  than  ^^  meteors  generated 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere."  Tacitus  has  commemo- 
rated in  two  pBfisages  in  the  *^  Annals"  the  fact  as  to  the  general 
belief  in  the  destinies  of  kings,  emperors  and  rulers  being  affected 
by  comets,  and,  through  them,  the  condition  of  the  people  over 
whom  they  presided.  One  of  these  stars,  he  says,  was  accompanied 
by  incessant  flashes  of  lightning,  ^^  certain  to  be  expiated  by  tne  im- 
perial blood  of  Nero."  A  very  notable  comet  appeared  on  the  birth 
of  the  celebrated  Mithridates,  King  of  Fontus,  of  which  the  histo- 
rian Justin  thus  writes :  ^^  Even  celestial  procligies  prognosticated 
his  future  greatness,  for  not  only  the  same  year  that  he  was  bom, 
but  also  in  that  when  he  began  to  reign,  there  was  on  each  occasion 
a  comet  star,  which,  for  the  space  of  seventy  days,  shone  so  brightly 
that  the  heavens  themselves  seemed  all  on  fire.  By  its  magnitude 
it  occupied  a  fourth  part  of  the  sky,  and  by  its  gk!re  outshone  the 
brightness  of  the  sun  itself ;  and  both  at  its  rising  and  its  setting 
it  occupied  no  less  a  space  of  time  tlian  four  hours."  Seutonius  has 
three  references  to  the  comet,  as  ^^  a  star  of  great  political  significa- 
tion and  importance."  At  the  conclusion  of  his  biography  m  Julius 
Ctcjor,  he  says  that  in  the  public  games  which  his  successor  Augustus 
instituted  in  his  memorv,  *^  thoi-e  appeared  a  comet  (stella  crini(a\ 
which,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  shone  for  seven  days  continuously.  It 
was  hence  believed  that  the  soul  of  Caaar  was  received  into  h^ven, 
and  on  account  of  the  comet  a  star  was  affixed  to  the  hetA  of  his 
images."    Preceding  the  death  of  Nero  he  also  tells  us  that  a  comet 


**  began  to  shine  night  after  night,"  and  again,  in  his  life  of   Ves- 
pasian, he  remarks  that  that  emperor  could  not  refrain  from  joking 
even  in  circumstances  of  imminent  peril,  nor  when  there  was  a  fear 
of  his  death,  for  when,  amongst  other  prodigies  that  occurred  in 
his  time,  the  tomb  of  the  CaQsars  suddenly  opened,  and  a  comet  ap- 
peared in  the  heavens,  *^  he  said  that  the  first  had  happened  ili  ordt^r 
that  Julia  Calvina,  a  lady  who  was  a  near  relation  to  the  ^uniiy  of 
Augustus,  might  be  interred ;  and  as  to  the  other,  it  concerned  tii^ 
King  of  the  I'arthians  more  than  it  did  himself,  for  tlie  latter  was 
long-haired."    This  story  is,  however,  much  better  told  by  Dion 
Cassius.    He  says  that,  when  tliey  were  talking  of  the  "  hairy  star," 
Vespasian  remarked :  ^^  The  hairy  star  portends  not  death  to  me, 
but  to  the  King  of  the  Parthians ;  for  he  wears  long  hairs,  'wlierv^sis 
/  am  balil-headed  !"    In  his  satires  on  the  ladies  of  Rome,  Juvenal 
derides  them  on  account  of  their  political  speculations,  and  their 
pretensions  as  to  having  the  earliest  intelligence  upon  every  subject. 
One  of  these  blue-stocking  busy-bodies,  he  says,  ^^  was  the  first  to 
see  the  comet  threatening  to  the  Armenian  King,  and  the  Parthian : 

**  Instantem  re;;i  Armenio,  Purlhoque  cometcn 
Prima  videL" 

In  the  tragedy  of  '*  Julius  Caesar,"  Slu&kspeare  thus  alludes  to  the 
general  superstition  tLat  comets  portended  the  death  of  kings  ami 
the  destiny  of  nations : 

"  When  lepgjir?  die  there  nre  no  cnmefs  seen — 
The  heavens  theinaelvoi  bhize  forlU  the  deatli  of  prineeH." 

But  the  notion  that  comets  were  celestial  indications  of  groat 
social  and  political  change's  in  the  conditions  of  mankind,  was  not 
confined  to  the  ancients.  The  writer  just  quoted  lias,  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  pointed  to  tiu  general  belief  in  astronomy,  and  the  uni- 
vei^  conviction  that  thj  stars  infiujnced  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
mortals: 

"  Hung  he  the  lioavens  with  binck,  yield  day  to  night, 
Comets,  ini|Mirling  change  of  time  and  states, 
BrandUh  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky  ; 
And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting  stars 
That  have  consented  untu  Henry^a  death.'* 

Apolloninus,  in  his  *^  Dissertation  on  Magic,*'  declares  that  ^^  a 
physician  without  a  knowledge  of  the  stars,  and  a  necromancer 
without  the  bones  of  dead  men,  were  nothing  better  than  pretenders, 
for  they  were  unaided  by  a  spirit  of  understanding  ]"  and  Hermes, 
in  his  first  book,  ^^  De  Spectihs  et  de  Luce,"  remancs :  ^*  It  is  neces- 
sary for  a  physician  to  know  well,  and  to  consider  the  nature  of  th<j 
stars,  and  of  their  various  operations,  so  that  he  may  have  a  due 
notion  of  diverse  maladies,  and  of  the  days  tliat  are  most  critical  as 
regards  them,  since  natiure  itself  is  changeable  according  to  the  as- 
pect and  the  conjunction  of  the  heavenly  bodies." 

Diodonis  Siculus  relates  that  a  comet  which  appeared  371  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  was  supposed  by  the  inliabitants  of  Greece 
to  have  notified  the  destruction  of  the  Achaian  cities,  Helix  and 
Buris.    A  comet  which  appeared  in  the  year  889  a.d.,  witli  a  tail 
like  a  scimitar,  excited  universal  terror  amongst  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.    The  invasion  of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  his  victory  over  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Harold  in  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  in  the  year  lOOG,  were  supposed  to  have  been  prognosti- 
cated by  the  appearance  of  a  comet  in  the  heavens,  ^*  as  no  man 
ever  before  saw."    The  comet  of  1 106  seems  to  have  been  visible  all 
over  Europe ;  Matthew  Paris  says  that  it  could  be  seen  even  in  the 
daytime.   The  appearance  of  Halley's  comet  in  1456  was  coincident 
with  the  acquisition  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  their 
threatened  advance  into  Europe,  and  was  regarded  by  Christendom 
with  a  superstitious  dread,  the  portentousncsa  of  the  event  being  in- 
crea%d  by  the  contemporary  occurrence  of  a  lunar  eclipse  at  Con- 
stantinople.    ^^  Ijord  save  us  from  the  devil,  the  Turk,  and  the 
comet,"  was  a  general  addendum  to  the  prayers  of  the  time.  How- 
ever, although  astrology  even  still  has  its  professors  and  disciples, 
its  falsity  as  a  science  has  been  long  ascertained,  and  to  all  siich 
superstitious  notions  relative  to  either  stationary  phuicts  or  '^ccles- 
Had  vagrants,"  the  universal  enlightenment  of  the  age, 

**  Now  shiaes  it  like  a  oomet  of  roren^;6— » 
A  prophet  to  their  fall  I" 
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For  apwarda  of  twentj  centuries  the  peninsula  of  Cornwall,  the 
Bouthmost  county  in  the  British  Isles,  has  been  supplying  the  world 
with  tin.  Notwithstanding  this  continued  drain  upon  its  resources, 
it  is  at  present  annually  producing  ten  thousand  tons  of  tin-ore. 
w^hich  is  very  considerably  more  thim  the  produce  of  all  the  rest  ot 
the  globe ;  the  only  other  localities  in  which  this  metal  has  been 
f  ouud  in  any  quantities  being  the  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
and  Saxony,  and  Spain.  This  fact  evidences  how  vast  must  have 
beeu  the  first  deposit  of  tin  in  its  rocks.  In  the  days  of  Solomon, 
the  ship  of  lyre  discovered  the  ^*  far  islands  of  tiie  West,"  and 
tli'j  danng  merchants  of  Asia  furnished  the  Assjrrians  with  British 
tin,  to  form  those  bronze  vessels  and  ornaments  which  the  researches 
of  iiawlinaon  and  La^ard  have  brought  to  light  in  the  mid^  of  the 
vast  and  desolate  plains  of  Assyria,  aiter  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages, 
and  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  state  of  art-manufacture  in  the 
time  of  that  magnificent  monarch,  Sardanapalus,  who,  as  we  have 
b^n  told  in  the  '•^  Bentley  Ballads,**  was 

''KlneveVsking, 
And  if  all  be  qaite  tnie  that  the  chroniclers  aiog, 
Loved  bis  jng  and  his  glass, 
And  was  given,  alas ! 
Not  only  to  bigamy. 
Kor  even  to  trigamy, 
Bat  (we  shudder  to  think  on*t,)  to  rankest  polygamy  I'* 

'We  still  find  marks  of  the  subterranean  explorations  of  the 
Phoenician  miners,  or  *^  old  men,*'  as  they  are  locally  termed,  as  well 
as  of  their  smeltii^f  works,  and  to  them,  also,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable may  be  ascribed  the  erection  of  those  stone  circles  and  pillus  so 
frequent  in  the  peninsula.    Some  zealous  antiquarians  assert  that 
Comwali  never  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.    If  such 
were  the  case,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  in- 
dubitable *^  levels**  or  ^^  gallerios,**  of  the  Roman  miners  found  in  the 
county,  and  which,  even  in  their  ruins,  display  no  inconsiderable  en- 
gineering skill.    There  is,  in  our  opinion,  very  little  doubt  that  the 
Romans  were  well  acquainted  with    the  vast  store  of    mineral 
treasure  that  exists  in  Cornwall  >  and  that  they  not  alone  conquered 
and  poaseBsed  it,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Britain,  but  sought  its 
buried  treasures  with  that  indefatigable  industry  which  was  the 
secret  of  their  empire's  strength.    '&e  Saxons  were  less  succ^sful, 
not  having  been  able  to  subdue  the  Cornish  men  imtU  three  hun- 
dred years  had  elapsed  from  the  first  landing  of  Hengist  and  Horsa. 
Many  of  their  camps  and  earthworks  are  still  discernible.     This 
almost  isolated  district  was  made  a  kingdom  in  446,  a.d.  by  Vor- 
tigem.    The  West  Saxon  monarchs  conquered  it  in  650,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  it  was  overrun  by  the 
Saxons  and  Danes.    For  many  years,  until  the  abdication  of  Cad- 
waladyr,  the  Britons  of  ComwaiU  and  Wales  acknowledged  a  common 
sovereign.    The  former  was  erected  into  a  Duchy  by  Edward  lU., 
in  the  year  1329,  when  its  extensive  stannaries  or  mines,  Tso  called 
from  the  Latin  word  atannum,  tin,)  together  with  those  ot  Devon, 
were  granted  to  the  Black  Prince,  who,  with  the  succeeding  Princes 
of  Wales,  drew  immense  revenues  from  the  county.    The  dukedom 
is  still  held  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  has  an  exchequer  court  and  a 
revenue  of  £30,000  from  hmd,  and  appoints  the  sheriffs.    Formerly, 
for  the  general  regulation  of  the  stannaries,  representative  assemblies 
of  the  miners  were  summoned,  both  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.    These 
were  termed  *^  narliaments"  or  ^^  convocations  of  tinners,**  and  were 
convened  by  tiie  Lord  Warden  of  the  stannaries,  in  virtue  of  a 
writ  ianied  by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  or  l^  the  King,  when  there 
was  no  Duke,  authorising  and  requiring  him  to  do  so.  The  last  con- 
vocation was  held  in  1752. 

The  name  Cornwall  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Celtic  cor- 
nuMa,  signifying  a  horn,  which  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  form  of 
the  country,  and  the  Saxon  wealas^  a  title  given  to  the  Britons. 
ItB  area,  exclusive  of  the  Scilly  Ides,  is  1365  square  miles,  about 
seren-eighths  of  which  are  arable,  meadow,  or  pasture.  The  surface  is 
irregular.  A  ridge  of  bleak,  rugged  granite  rocks,  rising  to  the 
hei^t  of  frosa  800  to  1368  feet,  traverses  the  centre  of  the  penin- 
Bola,  from  which  the  country  slopes,  and  the  streams  flow  on  each 
Bide.  Some  of  the  hill  valleys  on  the  southern  side  are  charminglv 
picturesque,  while  the  '*  oombes**  or  short  valleys,  which  run  towerai 
the  sea  OQ  the  north-westem  side,  are  veiy  remariuible.    The  river 


Tamar,  which  rises  at  the  north -eastern  angle  of  the  peninsula,  and 
after  a  course  of  fifty-nine  miles  along  the  east  border,  falls  into  the 
roadstead  of  Plymouth  Sound,  forms  the  boundary  between  Corn- 
wall and  Plymouth.  In  every  other  direction  the  sea  alone  is  the 
limit  of  the  county.  By  tracing  the  coast  line,  we  shall  touch  at  a 
great  number  of  interesting  spots,  as  well  as  be  enabled  to  note  the 
chief  geographical  features  of  the  county,  which  returns  two 
m»mb^  to  parlinmont,  and,  acooi'ding  to  the  census  of  1851,  has  a 
population  of  355,558. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  ix)rtion  of  the  sea-board  of  the  British  Isli^s 
on  which  Uie  Atlantic  breaks  with  greatiT  force  than  on  the  north- 
western  coast  of  Cornwall,  between  Moorwinstow  and  Tintagol 
Head,  nor  is  there  any  other  part  of  the  peninsula  which  abounds 
in  wilder  or  more  picturesque  scenery.  The  towering  cliffs  are 
everywhere  broken  and  worn  into  a  hundred  fantastic  forms,  re- 
presenting turrets,  columns,  and  castles,  rising  far  out  at  sea.  There 
are  two  shallow  bavs.  Bade  and  ^Vidcmouth,  useless  from  ac- 
cumulations of  sand,  and  then  come  the  prominent  headlands, 
Dazard  Castle,  Penkender  and  Cambeak  Points.  Bude  Bay  derives 
its  name  from  the  village  connected  by  canal  with  Launceston ;  the 
latter  pUce  will  be  connected  with  Exeter  by  a  railway,  which  ^ill 
render  the  north  of  Cornwall  more  accessible.  The  well-known 
**  Bude  Light**  was  named  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Gumey,  from  this 
village,  where  he  resides.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  spot, 
was  Sie  ancient  mansion  of  Stowe,  for  six  hundred  years  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Cornish  Grenvilles,  a  family  of  much  renown  and  in- 
fluence. It  was  at  Stowe  tliat.  during  the  Parliamentary  Wars,  the 
intrigues  with  General  Monk  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  were 
maimv  carried  on.  About  the  beginning  of  the  kist  century  this 
splendid  edifice  was  pulled  down,  and  the  even  more  stately  Stowe, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  partly  constructed  with  the  materials.  Paasing 
the  gloomy  harbour  of  Boscastle,  where  may  be  seen  a  rare  phe- 
nomenon, known  as  the  **  blowing  hole,**  which  is  caused  by  the 
water  being  sucked  into  a  fissure  in  a  rock,  outside  the  liarbour,  and 
ejected  again  in  a  steam-like  jet  of  spray,  and  into  whicfi^  it  is 
locally  a£&med,  a  young  lady  bathing  in  the  harboiur,  a  few  years 
since,  was  drawn,  as  into  a  whirlpool,  and  never  afterwards  heard 
of,  we  reach  the  ^*  silent  tower  of  Bottreaiix,"  to  which  is  attached 
one  of  the  most  poetical  of  the  innumerable  wild  legends  of  Corn- 
wall. It  is  to  the  effect,  that  ^*  once  upon  a  tirae^*  a  jealousy  ex- 
isted between  Bottrcaux  and  Tintagcl,  on  account  of  the  beautiful 
peal  of  bells  belonging  to  the  church  of  the  latter,  while  the  former 
possessed  none,  and  tlio  cliimes  of  which  would  be  tautaliziugly 
wafted  up  the  coast  on  the  calm  summer  evenings.  The  inhabitants 
of  Bottreaux  soon  raised  a  sum  of  money  to  provide  a  peal  for  their 
church,  and  the  day  at  length  arrived  when  the  vessel  containing 
them  hove  in  sight.  As  she  drew  near  the  shore,  the  sweet  chimes 
of  the  Tintagel  bells  were  borne  across  the  blue  waters,  and  the  pilot, 
who  was  a  Tintagcl  man,  reverently  uncovering  his  head,  exclaimed  : 
*^  Thank  God  that  I  hear  those  bells  once  more !  With  His  bles- 
sing we  shall  set  foot  on  shore  this  evening.**  *^  Thank  God  upon 
land,  you  fool  !**  interrupted  the  captain,  **  on  sea  thank  the  sea- 
man*s  skill,  the  good  ship,  and  the  prosperous  wind.**  Scarcely 
had  the  scoffing  words  been  uttered,  than  a  terrible  storm  arost;, 
the  vessel  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  dark  rocks,  and  of  all 
the  souls  on  board,  the  grateful  pilot  alone  was  spared  to  tell  the 
tale,  while 

**  Stilt  when  the  storm  of  Bottrcaux*  wavcj 
I«  Taginff  m  hifl  weedy  caves. 
Those  bells,  that  suUen  surges  hide, 
Peal  their  deep  tones  beneath  the  tido  I 

*  Come  to  thy  God,  in  time  I' 
Thus  naith  the  ocean-chime — 

*  Storm,  billow,  whirlwind  past, 
Come  to  thy  God  at  last! '  ** 

Proceeding  onwards  along  the  ^*  thundering  shores  of  Bude  and 
Boss,**  we  reach  the  towering  precipice  of  Tintagel  Head,  crowned 
with  the  venerable  ruins  of  the  castle  reported  to  have  been  the  birtli- 
pbice  of  King  Arthur.  Judging  from  the  existing  remains  of  tlie 
fortress,  it  was  unquestionably  of  Roman  erection ;  but,  although  its 
histonr  is  enveloped  in  impenetrable  obscurity,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  early  Britons  had  here  some  rude  fort  before  the  mvasion 
of  the  Romans.  The  site  of  the  castle  occupied  a  considerable  space 
partly  on  the  mainland,  and  partly  on  what  is  called  the  island,  a 
portion  of  the  promontcny  ahnost  completely  insulated  by  the  acUoa 
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of  the  wares,  and  the  only  aoceBs  to  which  is  now  by  a  narrow  path 
over  the  dangerous  cliffs  on  the  western  side,  where  the  least  sUp  of 
the  foot  would  be  certain  to  be  attended  by  fatal  results.  After  the 
Nonnan  conquest,  Tintagel  castle  became  the  occasional  residence  of 
several  of  the  English  princes,  and  here  the  celebrated  ^*  King  of 
the  Bomans," — as  liiclu^,  Earl  of  Cornwall  was  called — entertained 
his  nephew,  David,  Prince  of  Wales,  when  in  rebellion  against  the 
king,  in  1245.  In  ^^  Doomesday  book^*  Tintagel  is  mentioned  as 
**  Dunchine,"  or  "  Chain  castle."  It  appears  to  have  been  kept  in 
tolerable  repair,  and  to  have  been  occasionally  used  as  a  prison,  until 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins,  which 
are  the  property  of  the  duchy.  From  this  intert'sting  locality  the 
coast  takes  a  bold  sweep  to  Padstow  Bay,  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
the  town  of  which  is  veiy  romantically  situated.  Trevose  and  Towan 
Heads  are  very  prominent  cliffs,  and  a  few  miles  south  of  the  latter 
point,  at  Perran  Porth,  near  Perranzabuloe,  are  the  singularly  inte- 
resting ruins  of  the  buried  church  of  St.  Piran,  which  were  discovered 
in  1835,  having  been  inhumed  by  the  treacherous  sands  for  several 
hundred  years.  According  to  tradition  it  was  erected  by  St.  Piran, 
a  dif^iple  of  St.  Patrick,  who  in  his  zeal  to  convert  the  fierce  inha- 
bitants of  this  part  of  Britain,  established  a  church  on  their  inhospi- 
table shore.  His  reputation  for  sanctity  was  so  great,  that  the  en- 
virons of  the  church  became  a  favoiu-ite  burial-pl^e ;  and  when  the 
ruins  were  being  exhumed,  an  immense  accumulation  of  skeletons, 
regularly  arranged,  wiis  diacovered.  In  the  course  of  time  this  build- 
ing Wiis  overwhelmed,  and  another  church  erected  further  inland, 
which,  however,  met  the  same  fate,*  and  so  late  as  1803,  a  third 
church  was  built  still  farther  from  the  shore.  In  the  vicinity 
are  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  uncertain  date,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  capable  of  accommodating  two 
thousand  persons.  About  three  miles  from  Perranzabuloe,  near  the 
coast,  is  the  little  village  of  St.  Agnes,  interesting  as  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  Hoppy,  the  carpenter-artist,  whose  sketdies  first  at- 
traciod  the  attention  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Walcot  Q'  Peter  Pindar.") 
The  y5hng  genius  was  carefully  educated  for  a  painter,  and,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Opie,  was  one  of  the  moat  popular  portrait- 
paintera  half  a  century  ago,  although  he  never  lost  his  rusticity  of 
mcinner.  His  wife,  Amelia  Opie,  attained  much  reputation  as  the 
autliorcss  of  some  agreeable  tales  and  verses. 

At  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  pretty  Bay  of  St.  Ives  is 
situated  the  pleasant  and  busy  town  of  the  same  name.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  antiquity,  and,  like  St.  Piran,  is  supposed  to  be  of 
Irish  foundation.  Notwithstanding  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
adjacent  coast,  it  is  the  principal  station  of  the  Pilchaid  fiahery,  the 
whole  occupation  during  the  summer  months  of  the  seafaring  popu- 
lation of  tno  Comisli  seaboard.  As  many  as  40,000  hogsheils  of 
pilchards  have  been  salted  and  packed  here  in  one  year,  the  value  of 
which  was  no  less  than  £80,000,  Italy  and  Spain  being  the  chief 
consumers.  The  Spaniards  call  these  fish  ^^  fumades,"  of  which, 
porhiipe,  the  local  name,  "  fair  maids"  of  Cornwall,  is  a  coniiption. 
Near  this  part  of  the  coast  is  the  town  of  Kedruth,  the  centie  of  an 
important  mining  district,  and  the  name  of  which  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  "  Dre-druth,"  that  is  to  say,  the  "  Druids'  town."  Be 
this  as  it  may,  crom-leacs,  circles,  and  otlier  mementoes  of  the  Dm- 
idical  carnage-creed  are  stiU  visible  in  the  vicinity.  The  richest  and 
most  profitable  tin  mines  in  Cornwall  are  in  this  parish,  and  vast  as 
have  oeen  their  yields,  they  appear  to  increase  in  wealth  the  more 
they  are  developed,  in  addition  to  which,  it  may  be  added,  they  are 
comparatively  inexpensive  to  work. 

Tne  bold  promontory  of  the  Land^s  End  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
the  westmost  part  of  England.  Its  immediate  neighbourhood  is, 
probably,  of  tiie  entire  p^^ninsula,  richest  in  antiquarian  remains. 
Amongst  these  is  the  celebrated  "  Logan"  or  "  Logging"  Stone,  on 
the  point  of  land  where  the  ancient  castle  of  lYeveen  formerly 
stood.  It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  tluit  this  is  one  of  those  mis- 
termed 

**  Bocks  of  tbe  Druid  race, 
Which  a  single  touch  in  the  world  set?  moving, 
But  all  earth's  power  can't  stir  from  their  base.** 

The  foundations  of  this  part  of  the  cooM<  cons^'st  of  a  stupendous 
group  of  granite  rocks,  which  are  worn  by  the  woathor  into  the 
forms  of  prismatic,  cubical,  or  spheroidal  blocks.  The  siuface  of  the 
**  Logan"  in  contact  with  the  under  work  is  of  very  small  extent, 
and  the  whole  mass  is  on  such  accurate  poise  that,  despite  its  weight 
of  nearly  eixty-siz  tons,  the  gentlest  push  applied  to  its  under  edge 


will  caoae  it  to  veij  peroeplibly  oscillate.    In  the  year  1824  it  -was, 
in  the  oourse  of  a  m>lic,  thrown  off  its  balance  by  Lientenant  Gold- 
smith, an  officer  of  the  navy,  and  nephew  of  tlie  immortal  Oliver, 
and  some  sailorB,  who  were  arterwazds  ordered  by  the  Admiralty  Uj 
leplaoe  it,  a  task  which  they  achiered  at  the  expenditure  of  much 
time,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  no  end  of  tackle.    Such  stones  arc\ 
without  doubt,  whether  we  meet  with  them  in  Comwa)l  or  in  Irv- 
land,  identical  with  the  BcBtulia  or  '^  animated  stones**  of  the  Ph<u- 
nicians,  alluded  to  by  Sanchoniathon.    The  empbyment  of  the-  ? 
ni^nnral  phenomena  to  tJbie  purposes  of  Dmdical  superstition  hae  bet:n 
thus  poracally  referred  to : — 

*'  Behold  yon  huge 
And  onknown  sphere  of  living  adanuiit. 
Which,  poised  by  magic,  rests  its  central  weight 
On  yonder  pointed  rock ;  firm  as  it  seems, 
Such  is  its  strange  and  virtaous  property, 
It  moves  obseqafoos  to  the  gentlest  touch 
Of  htm  whose  heart  is  pore ;  bat  to  a  traitor, 
Though  e*eD  a  giant's  prowess  nerved  bis  arm, 
It  stands  as  fixed  as  Snowdon.*' 

Not  far  from  the  *^  Logan  Stone*'  are  situate  the  BotaDack  and 
Levant  mines.    The  worlong^  of  these  extend  oonsderably  under 
the  waves  of  the  Athintic,  the  minere  pursuing  their  labours  at  th  j 
distance  of  half  a  nule  from  the  shore.    To  aid  theur  tasks  gigantic 
steam-engines,  with  cylinders  100  inches  in  diameter,  are  employed 
in  pumping  water  from  those  yast  depths.  Winding-engines,  which 
are  masterpieces  of  mechanical  skill,  are  over  at  work,  raising  thj 
minerals  from  each  dark  abyss,  and  ^^man-engines,"  so  termed  be- 
cause they  bring  the  wearied  miners  to  the  light  of  day,  saving  them 
the  toil  and  danger  attendant  upon  ascending  perp^idicnlar  and 
ricketty  ladders,  have  been  introduced  in  some  oi  these  mines. 
Twenty-four  miles  off  the  Land^s  End,  and  to  its  south-west,  ar^* 
the  Scilly  Isles,  a  group  about  thirty  miles  in  oircamference,  and 
comprising  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  islands.     Only  six  are- 
inhabited---St.  Maiy^,  the  largest  of  the  group,  on  which  stan^i^ 
the  fortified  town  of  St.  Hugh,  tiie  capital ;  Tresco,  St.  Martin's.  St. 
Agnes*,  Sampson,  and  Bryer.    Togetner  with  Cornwall,  the  Sciliy 
Isles  were  the  Cassiterides,  or  tui  islands,  of  the  Phosniciaos  and 
Greeks ;  the  Romans  used  them  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  politi- 
cal offenders.    They  were  held  by  Sir  John  Granville  for  Charkis 
I.,  during  the  Parliamentary  wars,  and  no  leas  a  distinguished  per- 
sonage than  Blake,  *^  Admiral  and  General  at  Sea,"  was  employed 
in  1651  to  dislodge  the  Boyalists.  In  1707  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  and  several  other  vessels,  were  wrecked  on 
the  Gilstone  Hock,  off  St.  Mary's,  one  of  these  islands,  the  admiral 
and  not  less  than  two  thousand  others  perishing.    Penzance,  nau* 
the  head  of  Mount's  Bay,  is  the  most  westerly  town  in  England. 
Between  this  bay  and  the  Scilly  Isles,  arable  land,  meadows,  woodi, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  parish  churches,  are  said  to  be  submerged. 
Two  very  eminent  men.  Lord  Exmouth  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
were  born  in  Penzance,  as  well  as  two  very  remarkable  women — 
Dolly  Pentreath,  memorable  in  the  county  as  the  last  who  spoke 
the  real  Cornish  language,  (a  Celtic  dialect,  by  the  way,)  who  died 
at  Mousehole,  an  adjoining  village,  in  1788,  aged  102  ;  and  Hilary 
Ealynack,  who,  in  1851,  at  the  age  of  84,  walked  to  London  to  see 
the  Great  Exhibition  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Queen.    On  the 
opposite  side  of  Mount's  Bay  is  the  town  of  Marazion,  or  Market 
Jew,  which  is  connected,  by  a  long,  narrow  causeway  with  an  island 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  on  which  stands  St.  Michaels  Mount, 
a  lofty  rock  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  the  summit  of 
which  is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  monastic  edifice,  '*  the  rude 
remains  of  high  antiqui^,^*  and  a  castle,  which  underwent  a  severe 
siege  during  tlie  Wars  of  ^e  Roses. 

Lizard  Point  is  the  southmost  part  of  England.  In  the  little 
parish  church  of  Landewcnack,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  service 
wns  performed  in  the  Cornish  dialect  for  the  last  time  in  1680. 
From  the  Lizard  the  coast  trends  away  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
to  Black  Head,  and  thence  to  Falmouth,  once  a  seaport  of  gr'.at 
importance  in  the  West  Indian  and  Portuguese  trades.  It  was  de- 
fended by  Pendennis  and  Mames  Castles,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Helford,  both  of  which  were  built  by  Henry  VUI. ; 
Pendennis  underwent  a  lengthened  siege  by  Oliver  CromwelL  From 
this  point  to  the  Devonshire  boundary  the  principal  headlands  arc 
Dodman  Point,  and  Gribban  and  Rame  Heads.  I'mro,  a  handsome 
town,  in  the  centre  of  a  leading  mining  district ;  Lannoestoo,  pos- 
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f^ossin^  very  interestinc  ruina  of  a  noble  fortalioe ;  and  Bodmin,  are 
i:lic  renmining  towns  (fcmanding  special  notice.    The  latter  is  now 
t:lie  county  town,  and  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  the 
Boat  of  an  important  monasteir  in  the  Saxon  and  early  Norman 
-t  imes,  some  remains  of  which  stiU  exist    In  the  time  of  Henry  YI., 
iilx>ut  10,000  Cornish  men  opposed  the  authority  of  the  Protector 
5>omerset,  but  were  defeated  by  Lord  RubbcU.    The  rebels  had  in- 
t:  isted  that  the  youthful  monarch  should  abide  by  all  the  decrees  of 
liif^  council,  and  in  all  things  take  the  advice  of  their  leader,  Arun- 
del of  the  Mount,  and  the  Mayor  of  Bodmin  1    The  royal  general 
^<>ld  the  latter  he  would  see  him  hanged  first,  and  fulfilled  &  pro- 
xiiine.     A  certain  ungallant  and  scandal-loving  local  historian  says 
that  the  mayor^s  wife  intended  to  petition  Lord  Russell  for  her  hus- 
1  Kind's  life,  and  would,  perhajjb,  have  been  succefisful,  but  she  delayed 
BO  long  in  adjusting;  ner  new  French  hood,  that  the  unfortunate 
xnayor  was  gibbetted  before  she  arrived. 

When  we  add  that  old  red  aand-stone,  the  "  Killaa"  of  the  miner, 
covers  about  three-fourths  of  Ck)mwall ;  that  in  the  interior  of  the 
county  this  is  intersected  by  three  large  masses  of  granite,  as  well 
as  hy  porphyry  veins  and  dikes,  and  limestone  beds ;  that  the  climate 
ifi  mila,  especially  in  winter,  but  damp,  with  almost  (hiily  visits  from 
•Tupiter  Piuvius ;  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  are,  of 
course,  connected  with  mining  operations,  and  generally  devoutly 
belicvo  in  pixies  and  other  hobgoblins,  we  have  said  all  that  our 
RXxice  will  permit  ua  anent  the  Land  of  Tm. 
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I  AM  really  puzzled  to  aoooont  for  the  elaborate  trouble  with  which 
the  novelists  describe  the  process  of  courtship,  and  the  toil  and  in- 
pjemiity  expended  by  those  clever  gentlemen  on  that  simplest  of  all 
forms — a  declaration.    My  cousin,  Sarah  Fanlight,  lately  accom- 
panied me  to  the  onera ;  and  when  the  last  scene  was  over  and  the 
curtain  had  descended,  I  ventured  to  ask  my  candid,  unsentimental 
relative  her  opinion  of  the  performance.    Her  reply-— she  was  fr^ 
from  Northampton,  and  was  ignorant  of  disimulation— convinced 
mo  that  she  had  a  deep  respect  for  common  sense,  and  that  a  favou- 
rite theory  of  mine  was  honoured  with  her  conciurence.     "  Dear," 
she  Raid,  "  the  scenery  was  very  pretty ;  but  wasn't  there  a  great 
(Iciil  of  noise  about  getting  two  people  married  ?"    My  cousin  was 
as  jiist  as  she  was  la^nic ;  for,  in  common  with  hundreds  of  large- 
hcivled  people,  who  lament  those  brighter  and  more  human  times, 
when  nature  was  untrammelled  by  socialar  tificialisms,  and  love  was 
something  nobler  than  a  civil  institution ;  when  novels  reflected  life 
without  exaggerating  it,  and  the  heroic  world  contented  itself  with 
moncsyllables ;  I  feel  bound  to  protest  against  those  mysteries,  com- 
binations of  language,  feeling,  and  incident  in  which  the  play  of 
the  affections  is  involved  by  contemporary  fiction.    This  morbid 
(Icsire  for  polish  and  effect,  which  aspires  to  gild  over  everything, 
from  the  cornice  to  the  coal-skuttle,  must  have  a  demoralizing  influ- 
ence on  us  and  our  generation,  and  end  in  destroying  that  tender- 
ness and  confidence  which  are  the  most  fascinating  elements  of  admi- 
ration developed  into  love. 

The  old  novelists  and  dramatists  analysed  the  affections  with  a 
Biibtle  appreciation  to  which  we  are  totally  estranged.  See  how  one 
of  Shakespeare's  heroes  manages  a  dedaiation ;  a  stage  convention- 
alism reduces  him  to  his  knees :  but  that  voluntary  humiliation  does 
not  compromise  the  wisdom  of  nis  tongue  or  the  dignity  of  his  man- 
neifl.  AU  his  compliments,  high-winged  and  figurative  as  they  may 
1)0,  liAve  broad  and  obvious  relations  to  truth  and  rationality ;  we 
iif  ver  lose  the  lover  in  the  orator.  Nothing  can  be  more  charming 
than  the  jNIoor's  dt?scription  of  the  wooing  of  Desdemona ;  there  is 
no  fustian,  no  parade,  no  spasmodic  alternations  of  hope  and  de- 
Bf  ondency  ;  he  tells  a  plain  stoiy,  captivates  the  lady,  and  leads  her 
oil,  without  calling  in  the  asBistance  of  fainting  fits  and  blue  fire  to 
increafle  his  triumph.  In  Maesinger  we  find  a  similar  acceptance  of 
truth  and  rejection  of  the  improbable.  Le  Sa^,  who,  to  the  vivacity 
of  aFronrhman  united  the  reasonable  tendencies  and  acute  observa- 
tion of  his  English  contemporaries,  delights  now  and  then  in  stilted- 
nc88  and  exaggeration.  Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  when  he  woos  the 
Luly  Bhnche,  has  no  limits  to  his  transports,  and,  in  consequence, 
renders  himself  an  object  of  ridicule.  ^^  Adorable  Blanche,"  says 
his  moderate-minded  majesty,  ^^your  feais  are  obliging  and  justify 


my  attachment  to  your  charms ;  but  the  excess  of  your  doubts  in- 
jures my  love,  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so)  the  esteem  which 
you  owe  me.  No  I  think  not  that  my  destiny  and  yours  can  ever 
be  separated.**  But,  notwithstanding  that  the  wily  Frenchman 
occasionaUy  levied  contributions  from  this  fountain  of  objectionable 
inspiration,  he  knew  how  to  be  natural  when  he  liked .;  and,  in  "  Gil 
Bias,"  the  "Bachelor  of  Salamanca,**  and  "the  Devil  on  Two 
Sticks,*'  he  has  painted  a  crowd  of  pictures  illustrative  of  tliia  sub- 
ject, with  inimitable  truth  and  delicacy.  Contrasted  with  the  lights 
of  the  modem  schools,  with,  let  us  say,  Bulwer  and  Balzac,  whom 
we  may  fairly  take  as  representatives  of  the  English  and  French 
drama  and  romanca,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  old  craftsmen,  who  wci*e 
often  compelled  to  observe  life  through  the  keyhole,  are  far  more 
accurate  and  appreciative  than  their  successors,  who  enjoy  the  f  uU 
"blaze  and  society  of  the  saloons.  The  former  left  human  nature  to 
its  skins  and  ^a  leaves,  and  allowed  it  to  manifest  all  the  graces  and 
eccentricities  Tmich  roring  from  impulse  or  culture ;  the  latter  insists 
on  having  it  spanglea  and  gewgawelL  and  sent  out  to  practise  studied 
antics  xmder  the  glare  of  theatrical  gaslight.  One  is  truth ;  the 
other,  with  aU  resj^ct  for  verbal  propriety,  is  entitled  to  the  distinc- 
tion— ^fiction. 

It  is  a  notorious  social  fact,  with  which  speculative  mothers  and 
keen  young  ladies  are  specially  familiar,  that  declarations  of  love  are 
generally  made  under  tne  most  commonplace  and  unxomantic  con- 
ditions. The  suitor  requires  neither  parterre,  nor  balcony,  nor  moon- 
light to  inspire  his  tongue ;  and  the  lady,  whether  in  full  dress  or 
neylige,  is,  generally  speaking,  graciously  disjposed  to  lend  a  charmed 
ear  to  the  declaration.  Now,  those  are  obvious  truths,  daily  nega- 
tived by  novel  writers  in  their  treatment  of  passion  and  its  legiti- 
mate consunimation.  Sheridan,  who  won  his  wife  heroically  but 
humbly,  and  unbosomed  himself  to  the  Bath  beauty  in  an  ordinary 
back  parlour,  makes^his  heroes  commit  all  sorts  of  exaggeration  in 
their  lofty  endeavours  to  convert  a  straighforward  piop(^  into  an 
eesay  on  stupidity  and  diffidence.  Why  should  we  not  have  tlie 
plain  truth,  and  abstain  from  the  absurdity  of  trimming  serge  with 
costly  lace— of  making  a  simple  incident  of  everyday  life  an  occa- 
sion for  a  display  of  meretricious  rhodomontade  ? 

My  friend  Nudges — ^he  has  been  married  ten  years,  and  has  ex- 
pended a  little  money  on  gum-corals — was,  at  an  indecisive  period  of 
.  his  life,  a  tremendous  patron  of  the  beautiful  world  of  fiction.  Man 
and  woman  he  knew  only  through  the  medium  of  those  fine  imagi- 
native tissues  caUcd  romances,  wliich  were  enough  popular  twenty- 
five  years  ago  to  secure  several  long-forgotten  autnors  a  handsome 
competence  in  return  for  their  labours ;  but  of  man  and  woman, 
Uving,  breathing,  and  thinking,  Mr.  Nudges,  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  knew  nothing.  He  was  shy  and  reserved  in  society  ; 
no  lady  could  boast  of  having  "  drawn  him  out,**  or  extracted  from 
him,* in  his  most  familiar  moods,  anything  better  than  the  faint 
smile  or  stimulated  giggle  which  betrays  inexperience  and  manvaise 
honte.  "Whilst  suffering  from  this  unhappy  temperament,  my  poor 
friend  was  caught  in  the  meshes  of  a  bright- witted,  sparkling  blonde, 
a  Devonshire  &auty,  who  was  popularly  known  as  "  the  pretty  Miss 
Briston.**  For  days  and  months  ne  loved  and  languished :  but  with 
a  reticence  above  all  praise,  he  held  his  tongue  and  worsnipped  in 
silence.  At  last,  as  ho  confesed  yeais  after,  he  "  could  stand  it  no 
longer  ]**  he  made  me  his  confidant,  and  requested  me  to  use  my 
good  offices  for  him  with  the  charming  Miss  Briston.  Commissioned 
with  fuU  powers  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue,  I  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  his  idol,  and  pleaded  my  client*s  suit  with  all  the  fervour 
of  friendly  advocacy.  Beautiful  ^lias  Briston !  her  colour  came  and 
went,  and  kept  going  and  coming  for  some  moments,  whilst  her  ex- 
quisite hand  trifled  with  an  Lidian  handscreen  in  the  fulness  of  her 
gentle  confusion.  Then  she  spoke,  and  said  such  sweet  things  of 
Nudges,  that  I  envied  the  delicious  dog,  and  wished  that  client  and 
advocate  were  roUed  into  one.  Sweet  things !  but,  alas,  with  a 
httle  bitter  aloe  at  the  bottom :  she  would  consent  to  everything, 
with  this  important  reservation — Miss  Briston  would  not  be  wooed 
by  proxy.  When  Nudges  had  learned  the  result  of  my  suit,  or 
rather  his,  he  looked  very  dejected,  pronouncing  the  case  hopeli^  ; 
but  I  rallied  the  dear  fellow,  and  sent  him  off,  cheerful  and  det^?r- 
minod,  to  plead  for  himself  in  propria  persona.  He  retmned  after  a 
lai)Be  of  two  hours,  florid  and  delighted. 

"  Well,**  I  enquu?ed,  "have  you  succeeded?*' 

"  Succeeded?— yes ;  why,  there's  no  difficulty  about  it,  soy  what 
they  will.'* 
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" But  how  did  you  do  it?"  I  asked. 

*^  Sit  down  a  moment  and  I  ehall  tell  you,"  replied  tlie  buoyant 
Nudges.    I  obeyed,  and  he  began  this  way : — 

^^  When  I  got  to  Salem  Avenue  I  found  Mifs  Briston  sewing  at 
the  orawing-room  window.  I  praised  the  weather,  and  she  was  good 
enough  to  concur  with  my  opinion  of  it.  You  will  understand  that 
I  did  not  allude  to  ^^  the  matter"  at  once ;  so  we  fell  chatting  on  a 
liundred  things,  and,  at  her  request,  I  hummed  the  Seqnilda^  wliich 
she  thought  very  fine,  and  complimented  me  on  my  execution  of  it. 
You  needn*t  smile ;  Emma — I  mean  Miss  Briston---doesn't  compli- 
ment all  sorts  of  people,  I  assure  you.  Well,  a  hundred  times  I 
nerved  myself  with  tJic  firm  intention  of  popping  the  question ; 
but  I  could  not;  I  was  all  in  a  flutter,  whilst  she  sat  before  me  as 
cool  as  an  icicle,  purling  a  lace  collar  and  talking  of  aquatics.  At  one 
time  I  got  as  far  as  ^  you  will  excuse  me.  Miss  13ri8ton,  but' — when 
she  suddenly  raised  her  head  and  said, — *•  Sir,'  in  a  manner  which 
made  me  instantly  decide  on  changing  the  topic.  Then  she  grew 
fidgetty  and  dropped  her  Uiimble,  and  said  'twas  a  naughty  thimble, 
and  asked  me  if  ever  /  wore  thimbles.  I  said  I  did  not,  and  tliat  I 
should  wish  her  good  morning.  So  I  rose  and  shook  hands  with 
her,  and  went  as  far  as  the  lobby,  leaving  her  still  in  the  drawing- 
room.  *  Now  Nudges,'  I  said  to  myself,  *  now  is  your  time,  my  fine 
fcUow ;  turn  back,  throw  yourself  on  your  left  knee,  and  say  you 
adore  her.'  I  actually  got  as  far  as  the  mat  in  the  hope  of  having 
the  courage  to  execute  this  manoeuvre.  I  even  opened  the  door  and 
put  in  my  head,  but  liiere  I  stuck,  looking  at  Emma — ^I  mean  Miss 
Briston — and  Alias  Briston  looking  at  me. 

"  *  I  beg  your  pardon,'  I  said. 

"  *  Pray,  dont  apologise,'  said  the  lady,  *  wont  you  wait  for  tea  ?' 

"  *  I'm  afraid  you'll  be  offended  with  me.' 

" ' Indeed  I  shall  not.  Sir.     You're  very  provoking — ^what  is  it?' 

"  *  Miss  Briston,'  I  said,  '  will  you  do  what  my  friend  Tom  Walker 
(that's  you,  Tom)  asked  you  ?' 

"  I  heard  a  low '  yes ;' — I  rushed  into  the  room — ^I  caiight  her  hand 
— I — ^bufr  I'm  too  much  the  gentleman  to  tell  what  followed." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  I  said,  "  you  knew  how  to  do  it."  At  the  same 
time  I  became  reflective.  Here  was  a  simple,  truthful,  declaration 
of  a  man's  love,  conveyed  with  a  fascinating  indirectness,  whose 
total  want  of  conventionalism  captivated  a  beautiful  woman,  and 
made  a  bashful  lover  the  happiest  fellow  in  her  Majesty's  dominions. 
If  an  old  declaration -monger  only  laid  hold  of  this  pretty  passage  of 
rose-pointed  foils,  Tithonus !  how  he  would  have  broken  it  up  into 
a  million  fragments,  plunged  them  into  his  pots  and  crucibles,  stirred 
and  ladled  them  untu  every  atom  of  hmnan  nature  would  have  been 
refined  away,  and  the  whole  reduced  to  a  purely  chemical  base.  We 
should  hear  of  ^*  the  soft  twilight  pervading  the  lofty  and  luxurious 
apartment ;"  of  "  the  aurora-like  blush  which  suffused  the  lovely 
biows"  of  the  interesting  party ;  Nudges  would  grow  hyperbolical 
and  Emma  hysterical ;  and' the  scene  would  be  wound  up  with  a 
theatriod  tableaux,  Mnging  out  the  **  silken  dress"  of  tlie  lady,  and 
the  black  pants  of  the  gentleman.  For  my  part,  I  regard  Nudge's 
avowal  as  the  model  of  a  declaration  ;  it  was  sublime  in  its  consis- 
tency ;  and  whenever  the  delicious  moment  arrives  that  shall  place 
me  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  my  friend,  I  shall  lay  m^  hand 
upon  mj  heart,  and  *^  cdm  the  intoxication  of  my  soul"  with  the 
recollectioB  d  Nudges. 


POPPDIO  THE  aiTESTIOV  I 

You  know  where  the  green  little  wicket 

Swings  round  in  the  blue  garden  gloomp, 
And  the  shaft  of  the  weather-stained  dial 

Lies  low  in  the  swoetbriar  blooms ; 
Where  the  cottage's  wild-blosaomod  gables 

Are  dreamily  hanging  above, 
I  was  there— -on  a  siuiset  in  August — 
And  dreamt,  for  the  first  time,  of  love : 
Twixt  my  hot  hands  I  prisoned  four  fingers; 

"  O  lily-white  captives,"  I  cried, 
*^  GrO  plead  with  your  beautiful  mistress : 
Ask  Juliet  if  she'll  be  my  bride." 

I  looked  in  her  face,  it  was  pensive. 

Calm  curved  the  bright  lapse  of  ner  mouth, 
Ilcr  bright  hair  was  rich  as  uie  corn-land, 
AVhen  blown  by  the  wind  of  the  south  ; 
**  O  jiretty  ambassadors  seek  her, 

Fat  her  temples  with  touches  so  fine 
That  her  pity  may  waken  and  sparkle — 
That  she  may  be  mine— may  oe  mine." 
Black  through  the  gathering  twilight 
The  high  rooks  sailed  dizzily  home ; 
Bright  through  the  rose-tinted  heaven 
A  low  planet  rayed  into  bloom« 

"  AA'ould  that  the  world  were  mine,  dearest, 

Wo'd  dwell  in  a  palaee,  alone. 
Abroad  on  some  ocean -sphered  higliland^ 

Heart,  passions,  and  mncies  our  own  ; 
Or  sail  over  measurcloes  waters, 

B3tween  eedared  and  cinnamoned  shores. 
With  the  balm  of  the  land  on  our  foreheads. 
And  the  flame  of  the  stasis  on  our  oars." 
One  moment  she  looked  at  Uranus, 

Then  her  eyes  turned  slowly  on  me, 
"  Dear  Frederick,"  she  anxiously  murmured, 
^*^Don*t  you  think  that  we'd  better  have  tea  ?'* 
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A     TALB     IN     THBEK     CIIAITERS. 
BY  WILLIAM  CARLETON. 


T  a  Biifficicut  to  saj,  that  under  Jemmy's  guid- 
,  ance  they  reached  the  cottage;  the  wounded  man 
S.yslill  alive,  but  as  it  would  seem,  incapable  i,f 
'  lapcfch.     TuUy  and  hia  wife,  after  hnving  lit  a 
y^ candle,  immediately  pl:Lced  him  in  their  own  bed, 
I Vbaving  first  taken  off  his  dutbes ;  Tully  then  eu- 
l/minedh'^ 
ironnd, 
vhic  h 


^  shoulder, 
^  but  upon 
^.the  clos- 
er est  poasi- 
bloiospec- 
■  n  of  it, 
wna 
t  unable  to 
I  give  them 
'  any  hope 
ofhiBtecoTery.  He 
prepared  an  applica- 
Uon,  h 


r,  which 


succeeded  instauncb* 
ing  tbe  blood,  and  to 
some  extent  in  niti' 
gating  tbe  pain.  His 
brolher  Michael  then 
went  to  him,  and  burst- 
ing in  to  tears,  stooped 
down  and  kissedhim, 
weepingbitteriy.  The 
old  man,  however, 
vith  all  the  authority 
of  luperior  knowledge,  pulled  bim  from  tb«  bed,  esclaim- 

"  What  the  sarra  do  you  mane,  man  alive  ?  Do  you  want 
to  kill  the  boy  ?  Don't  you  know  he  muit  ba  kept  quiet  ? 
Corce  now,  be  aff  ont  o'  thb  every  marv  of  you,  and  lave  him 
to  myself.    And  what  is  more>  mnrk  that  I  don't  make  any 


enquiries  into  this  buaineas  ;  and  won't  either  hear  or  listen 
to  anyCliing  whatsomever  about  it." 

"  To  know  anything  about  it,  doesn't  signify  much,"  re- 
plied Michael ;  "  bekaae  it  was  a  mere  sociilent,  but  do  )-oii 
save  his  life  if  you  con  ;  and  take  my  word  for  it,  you'll  be 
well  paid  ;  here's  money  for  you,  and  bring  a  doctor  to 
him,  and  don't  spare  any  coet.  Save  his  life,  aud  you'll  te  a 
well-paid  man  ;  that's  all  I  have  to  saj." 

They  then  withdrew,  all  but  Jemmy,  who  refused,  under 
any  ciroumitances,  to  leave  Ihe  wounded  man. 

"  Jemmy  be  about  him  ;"  be  said,  "  and  run  messages  for 
Pet«r,  and  run  to  you  loo,"  he  added,  addressing  Michael ; 
"and  tell  you  hi>w 
bim  is;  no,  Jemuiy 
won't  leave  him. 
Jemmy  knows  ivhut 
a  heather  bed  is, 
and  him  stop  on  it, 
now  and  den,  ay 
bedadda." 

This  vras  oonsi- 
dered  another  goo<l 
suggestion  of  the 
foot's,  and  it  was 
according!  y  acceded 
to  without  hauta- 
tion. 

When  the  party 
reached   Sullivan's 
house,    the    three 
Tipperary        men 
went   immediately 
to  bed,  and  owing 
to  the  natural  fu- 
tigne  uf  the  preced- 
ing  day's  laboua, 
and  of  their  tiudgo 
to    and    from   iba 
mountain  that  nigbt 
they  fell  into  a  pro- 
found sleep.     Not  so,  however,  with  the  man  who  was  the 
master  q)irit  in  the  whole  dreadful  proceedings.     If  ever  a 
mortal  soul   was  torn    asunder   by    the   lemble   stnigglui 
of  remorse    and    revenge,  Michael   Sullivan's  waa  on  that 
miserable  and  unhappy   night.     He   waa,  in    fact,  a  dark, 
unfeeling  hypocrite  to  the  world,  but  so  admirably  had  ha 
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managed  his  iutcrcoai-se  with  it,  that  no  haman  being  had  been 
able  to  rai:;e  the  veil  which  concealed  his  natural  character  from  the 
public  view.  But  at  the  same  time,  strauge  as  it  may  seem,  his 
alTecti  JO  for  James  transcended  the  love  of  brethren.  His  naturally 
misanthropical  spirit  cared  not  for  the  aggregate  of  human  kiud 
which  move  in  and  constitute  life.  In  fact,  he  only  used  them 
for  his  own  pnrposcs,  and  despised  them.  So  was  it  not  with  respect 
to  James.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  it  would  seem  that  all  those 
affections  which  a  better  nature  would  have  expended  upon  his 
leliuw-crcatures  were  gathered  in  his  heart,  in  order  to  be  con- 
centrated upon  his  brother.  In  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
that  brother's  word  and  least  wish  were  a  law  to  him.  And  now, 
upon  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  refused  to  be  guided  by  his 
ro monstrances,  what  had  he  to  blame  but  his  own  dai'k  and  jealous 
spirit  for  the  bloody  and  calamitous  fate  In  which  he  had  involved 
that  beloved  brother.  On  this  night,  Indeed,  he  felt  as  if  bis 
breast  were  filled  with  fire.  He  accused  himself  as  the  cause  of 
his  brother's  death  should  he  die,  of  which  there  exUted  every 
probability,  but  he  strove  to  transfer  his  own  guilt  to  Kennedy, 
who  had  only  acted  in  the  sacred  duty  of  defending  his  innncent 
and  beloved  daughter  from  an  outrage  probably  worse  than  death 
itself.  Oq  the  miller,  therefore,  he  turned  his  darkest  and  deepest 
detcrminatijuB  of  future  vengeance.  Should  his  brother  live,  how- 
ever, he  was  determined  to  keep  himself  apart  from  further  outrage 
— but,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  died,  he  was  determined  to  have  life 
for  life.  Tin's  dark  and  bloody  logic  reconciled  him  somewhat  to 
what  had  and  v^hat  might  happen,  for  indeed  his  reasonings  were 
the  reasonings  of  a  murderer. 

We  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  reader's  attention  engaged  upon 
matters  of  mere  detail,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  come,  without 
omitting,  however,  any  necessary  circa mstance,  to  the  salient 
points  of  our  story. 

On  the  day  following  the  sccHe  at  the  miller's  hon^e,  there  was 
certainly  a  rumour  and  an  uproar  throughout  the  neighbourhood 
and  the  parish ;  and  many  of  his  neighbours  and  of  his  friends 
and  relatives  flocked  there  to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  the 
outrage.  Among  the  first  who  arrived  was  the  bridegroom-elect^ 
joung  Tom  Cavanagh,  whose  consternation  and  dismay  at  the 
occurrence  were  only  equalled  by  his  delight  and  satlsf action  at 
the  providential  but  narrow  escape  of  his  intended  bride.  The 
house,  in  fact,  was  crowded  during  the  whole  day  with  persons 
anxious  to  congratulate  the  miller  and  him  upon  the  failure  of  the 
foul  and  dastardly  attempt  which  bad  been  made.  Loud  were 
the  discussions  and  innumerable  the  surmbes  and  conjectures  as 
to  who  the  guilty  pai'ties  could  be.  The  whole  outrage,  however, 
was  involved  in  such  darkness  and  mystery,  that  i(  ^^  ^elt  impos  • 
Bible  to  guess  at,  much  less  to  name,  any  particular  indivi<l'\al  who 
might  be  considered  the  leading  man  upon  the  occasion.  The 
good  easy  miller,  when  asked  whether  he  had  taken  any  steps  to 
trace  or  find  out  the  anthora  of  the  outrage,  replied  with  a  laugh: 

^'  Find  them  out  I  Not  I,  the  blackguards,  let  them  take  what 
they  got ;  I'll  engage  they  won't  come  back  again,  now  that  they 
have  a  notion  of  the  warm  welcome  they'll  got.  My  child's  safe, 
that's  all  I  care  about,  but  as  for  them,  they  may  go  to  the  devil, 
and  sure  I  am  that  I  sent  one  of  them  to  him  last  night ;  so  that 
/'m  satisfied,  if  they  are." 

About  two  o'clock,  among  others,  who  should  present  himself 
as  a  sympathiser  but  honest  Michael  Sullivan,  and  scarcely  a  man 
had  arrived  there  that  day  who  was  received  with  a  warmer  or 
more  cordial  welcome. 

'^  Ucre's  a  man,"  said  the  miller,  shaking  him  by  the  hand, 
*'  that  would  have  given  me  and  Anne  a  lift  if  he  had  been  near 
C3.  Indeed,  as  it  is,  I  may  thank  him  that  my  poor  ould  mill 
— that's  now  all  the  wife  I  have — wasn't  burnt  to  death  and  brought 
to  a  heap  of  ashes."  Ho  then  related  the  anecdote  with  which 
the  reader  is  ah'cady  a:qaaintcd« 


**  Troth,  and  I  wish  I  luid  been  near  you  last  night,  Frank," 
replied  Michael,  "  and  I  wouldn't  let  my  ould  sweetheart  bo  run 
;iway  wid — at  laste  by  any  one  barrin  myself — ha,  ha,  ha.  But 
how  was  it,  Frank  ?" 

The  miller  then  repeated  the  circumstances  for  the  twentieth 
time  that  day. 

^^  And  have  you  no  suspicion  of  who  the  cowardly  rascals 
were  ?"  asked  Michael 

'^  Divil  a  the  laste,  only  that  one  of  them  must  be  an  able  viU 
lain,  for  he  tumbled  me  like  a  spatchcock  wid  one  blow — but 
not  before  I  tumbled  him  wid  another ;  however,  he  hot  mo  ti'ea- 
cherous." 

*•  I  wish  to  the  Father,  Tom,"  said  Michael,  addressing  Cava- 
nagh, '<  that  you  and  I  had  been /there ;  it's  in  the  stone-jug  the 
villains  would  be  to-day." 

"  As  it  is,  Michael,"  replied  Cavanagh,  ^*  we  have  all  raison 
to  be  thankful  to  God  for  Anne*«  escape ;  at  laste,  her  o^vn 
friends  and  min«  have." 

"  And  do  you  think,"  replied  Michael,  "  that  Fm  not  as 
thankful  for  it  as  e'er  a  one  of  you  ? ' 

"  Troth  I'm  sure  you  are,  Michael,"  said  Cavanagh  ;  "  and 
I'm  sure  that  divil  a  man  livin'  would  'a  come  to  her  relief 
sooner,  baniu'  myself  or  her  father." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  you'd  be  gi^ed  by  me  or 
not,  Tom,"  said  Michael.     **  Frank,  I'm  BpakiS*  to  you,  too." 

'*  What  is  it,  Michael  ?" 

''  I  say  I  don't  know  whether  you  or  Tom  here  'ud  be 
guided  by  my  advice  or  not ;  but  if  you  would,  I'd  recom- 
mend you  not  to  keep  her  a  single  night  undher  your  roof 
till  afther  her  marriage,  when  she  can  go  home  to  her  hus- 
band, and  then  nobody  will  think  of  runnin'  away  wid  her." 

**  Faith,"  replied  Cavanagh,  looking  to  the  miller  for  his 
consent,  ^'and  my  own  opinion  is  that  a  sq^under  advice 
couldn't  be  given.  AVbo  knows  but  these  scoundrels  might 
oome  back  wid  greator  force,  and  that  lives  might  be  lost, 
and  maybe  my  own  Anne,  too,  taken  away." 

The  miller  paused  a  moment.  *'  Troth,"  said  he,  '*  it's  a 
good  thought,  and  it  was  a  kind  heart  it  came  from.  IVue 
enough  then ;  I'll  send  her  down  to  her  uncle's  in  Bally- 
cloghan,  where  she'll  have  the  whole  market-town  to  protect 
her.  Thank  you,  Michael ;  thxoth  it's  a  comfort  to  have 
such  a  neighbour,  as  you  are." 

'*!  hope,  Michael,  that  youll  be  at  the  weddin',"  said 
Cavanagh,  "  and  that  you'll  be  my  own  man,  too." 

'*  To  be  sure  he  ^viU,"  said  the  miller ;  "  do  you  think, 
Tom,  we  didn't  intend  to  have  him  ?" 

**  Well,"  replied  Michael,  "  I'll  be  wid  yez  ;  but  don't  you 
know,  Tom,"  he  added,  laughing,  "  that  it's  too  much  to  ask 
an  ould  sweetheart  of  Anne's  to  stand  by  and  see  her  married 
to  another  j  not  that  ever  /  was  a  sweetheart  of  Jters^  but  in 
troth  she  was  of  mine.  But  it's  all  fair  play ;  she  preferred 
you,  Tom,  and  small  blame  to  her,  and  for  the  same  raison 
I'll  be  your  '  man'  wid  a  heart  and  a  half." 

In  the  meantime  the  struggle  between  life  and  death  in 
the  case  of  James  Sullivan  was  dreadful.  Peter  TuUy,  find- 
ing that  his  own  skill  was  far  from  being  adequate  to  grapple 
with  the  condition  of  his  patient,  procured  the  assistance  of  a 
doctor  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  who, 
however,  no  sooner  saw  him  ih^ii  he  too  expressed  very  faint 
hopes  of  his  recovery. 

*'  Sir,"  said  Peter,  after  having  given  him  his  fee,  and  pro- 
mised to  procure  the  medicines  prescribed,  and  otherwise 
follow  his  instioLCtions  carefully,  ''  this  boy  is  a  nephew  of 
mine,  and  got  this  wound  in  actiu'  against  the  landlord  and 
his  bailiffs,  and  I'd  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you'd  say  nothing 
about  his  bein'  hero.     You  know  yourael^  sir,  that  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  bailiffs  or  the  polis  uudber  this  roof,  and  him  in 
the  state  he's  in,  would  kill  him/' 

"  I  am  a  doctor,"  replied  the  sturgeon,  "but  not  a  spy,  "hlr. 
TuUy;  so  that  on  that  subject  you  need  entertain  no  appre- 
hensions whatsoever." 

Eyery  night  Jemmy  went  down  to  his  brother  Michael  to 
give  an  account  of  his  condition;  and  it  so  happened  for  pur- 
poses which  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  every  account  was 
worse  than  another,  so  that  all  hope  was  nearly  gone  L'om  that 
brother's  heart. 

*^  I  will  go  to  see  him,  Jemmy,"  said  he  ;  I  must  go  to  see 
him,  for  I  can  bear  this  no  longer.  I  must  have  his  iorgive- 
ness  before  he  dies  for  having  murdered  him." 

"  You  didn't  shot  him,"  leplied  Jemmy,  "  it  was  Bodagh 
the  Grinder ;  but  Peter  TuUy  says  you  kill  him  il  you  go; 
he  bid  me  tell  you  dat;  you  can't  go  till  him  sends  for  you. 
De  people,  too,  is  watchin'  de  mountainB,  but  Jemmy  knows 
de  byeways,  and  de  can't  see  me." 

"  True  enough,  Jemmy,"  said  Michael,  "  and  I  must  only 
wait  till  he  gets  better  or  is  dead ;  as  for  gettin'  his  forgive- 
ness 1  know  I  will,  because  he  knew  that  I  had  no  expecta- 
tion that  he  would  have  met  the  iate  he  did." 

"  Him  did  forgive  you,"  replied  Jemmy;  "  him  bid  Jemmy 
tell  you  that  he  did." 

'*Well,"  replfed  Michael,  "that's  a  great  relief  to  my  heart, 
Jemmy,  and  if  he  dies  I  know  what  I'll  do." 

As  he  spoke  the  darkness  of  murder  gathered  upon  his 
face,  his  eyes  glared  with  the  lurid  fire  of  revenge,  and  Jemmy 
could  hear  that  he  gi-ound  and  cranched  his  teeth  with  a  fury 
that  he  could  scarcely  suppress. 

Whilst  James  Sullivan  remained  in  this  awful  equilibrium, 
between  hope  and  despair,  the  miller  had  availed  himself  of 
the  hint,  so  artfully  thrown  out  by  the  elder  Sullivan,  for 
removing  his  daughter  from  under  his  own  roof.  She  was 
removed  accordingly,  and  he  remained  with  no  person  in  the 
house  but  his  servant-maid,  Peggy  Devlin,  to  whom,  by  the 
way,  Aheme  was  paying  his  addresses.  There  was  at  that 
period  a  shebeen-house,  kept  by  a  fiddler,  about  three  miles 
or  nearly  from  the  miller's  house,  where  a  dance  was  held 
every  Sunday  evening,  which  was  attended  by  most  of  the 
servants  of  both  sexes  for  a  considerable  distance  around  it, 
the  evening  of  Sunday  being  that  only  on  which  they  could 
obtain  liberty  to  get  out  for  their  amusement.  On  those 
occasions  the  miller  was  consequently  alone,  and  contrived  to 
solace  his  temporary  solitude  by  reading  a  volume  or  two  of 
ballads,  of  which  he  had  a  considerable  variety.  In  this  state 
of  things  matters  remained  until  Sunday  evening,  about  an  ' 
hour  after  dusk,  when  Jemmy  once  more  made  his  appear- 
ance, in  a  state  of  the  deepest  distress. 

Michael's  heart  sank  witii  a  weight  like  that  of  death  when 
be  looked  upon  him. 

**  Well,  Jemmy,"  said  he, "  I  am  afeard  you  havel)ad  news." 

"  Oh  1  him  dead  1"  replied  Jemmy,  wringing  his  hands — 
him  dead  at  last — ^poor  Misty  James  dead  1"  and  he  exhibited 
manifestations  of  the  most  violent  grief. 

Michael  paused  and  looked  at  him,  and  his  eyes  glazed 

for,  strange  to  say,  grief  at  that  moment  was  completely  shut 
out  from  his  heart — ^that  heart  which  was  now  thundering,  as 
it  were,  with  the  terrible  tumults  of  revenge  and  murder. 
He  immediately  went  to  the  kitchen,  and  called  the  thi*ee 
servant-men,  but  only  two  of  them  made  their  appearance. 

"Where  is  Aherue" — he  asked,  "that  I  don't  see  him  ?" 

"  He  and  Peggy  Devlin,"  they  replied,  "  are  gone  to  Condy 
Morau's  dance.^' 

"  Ha  1"  exclaimed  Michael,  his  eyes  now  kindling  with  a 
ferocious  delight ;  "ay,  that's  all  right." 


"Jemmy,"  ssdd  he,  addressing  the  fool,  '*  go  up  again  to 
the  mountains,  and  tell  Peter  TuUy  that  1*11  be  there  to- 
morrow night ;  and  don't  you  come  here  until  then." 

"Poor  Misty  James  !"  exckimed  Jemmy,  in  evident  grief. 
"  Bodagh  the  Grinder  shotted  him — ^'kase  ho  wouldn't  let  him 
lash  Jemmy  wid  his  whip.  Ay^  Bodagh  the  Grinder  shotted 
poor  Misty  James  !"  and  with  these  words  he  disappeared. 

"  Well,"  said  Sullivan,  "  Aheme  has  her  off;  that's  all  right. 
I  gave  him  a  hint  to  do  so.  God — God ! — ^from  the  accounts 
I  got  of  him,  I  didn't  think  he'd  be  apt  to  pass  this  day — but 
now — ^Now  1" 

"  Misther  Sullivan,"  said  Houlaghan,  "  You  look  strange 
and  quare — something's  wrong — what's  the  matter  ?" 

"  My  brother's  dead  I"  he  replid,  "  the  miller  murdhered 
him  !" 

"  Well,"  replied  Hannigan,  "it  can't  be  helped  now ;  you 
know  your  duty,  I  hope  ;  there's  only  one  coorse  to  take  ;  the 
miller  must  follow  him  I  Give  Houlaghan  and  me  five  pounds 
between  us,  and  we'll  save  you  the  trouble.** 

"  I  will,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  listen  1  by  no  hand  but  mine 
must  the  villain  fall ;  assist  me  you  may,  and  I  intended  it ; 
but  the  death-blow  must  be  mine.  Prepare  now;  we  won't 
shoot  him,  for  I'm  knoAvn  to  have  arms,  and  that  might  lead 
them  to  suspect  us,  if  marks  of  such  wounds  were  found  on 
him  ;  but  we'll  settle  him  some  other  way." 

That  night,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  the  miller  was 
sitting,  without  care,  sorrow,  or  trouble,  at  his  own  fire-side, 
a  tumbler  of  punch  on  the  table  beside  him,  whilst  he  sang 
with  a  lusty  voice  "  The  Miller  of  Dee,"  and  he  had  just  con- 
cluded the  burthen, 

"  I  care  for  nobody,  no,  not  I, 
I£  nobody  carea  for  me." 

when  a  knock  came  to  the  door.  Suspecting  no  attempt  upon 
his  daughter,  now  that  she  had  been  removed  to  a  place  of 
safety,  he  arose  without  dread  or  apprehension,  and  at  once 
opened  it.  The  miller,  who  was  dressed  on  that  occasion  in 
a  black  coat  and  a  black  vest,  with  drab  trowsers,  seeing  that  it 
was  his  honest  neighbour,  Michael  Sullivan  and  his  two  ser- 
vants who  were  there,  shook  hands  in  the  most  cordial  spu'it 
with  Sullivan,  and  asked  them  all  in. 

"  I'm  as  glad  as  a  pound-note  you  came,"  said  he,  "  for  I'm 
sitting  here  widout  a  soul  wid  me  but  myself.  That  givsha  of  a 
servant  o'  mine  is  gone  down  to  Condy  Morau's  dance,  and 
sure  the  poor  crature,  if  she  doesn't  get  out  for  an  hour  or 
two  of  a  Sunday  evening  to  pick  up  a  sweetheart  and  get 
man'ied,  what's  to  bec6me  of  her,  barrin'  to  die  an  ould  maid, 
and,  indeed,  that  'ud  be  a  pity — and  she  such  a  tight,  clane, 
goodlooking  gkl.  Troth  she  desarved  it  at  mt/  hands  at  all 
events,  afther  the  manly  fight  she  nmde  forme  the  other  night. 
Come  we  must  have  a  glass  of  punch,  aud  I'll  sing  ycz  the 
"Miller  of  Dee."" 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  describe  the  details  of  this  atro- 
cious murder.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  three  miscreants 
were  engaged  in  it,  and  that  the  deathblow  was  given  to  him 
by  a  tremendous  stroke  of  a  large  poker,  which  came  from  the 
hand  of  Michael  Sullivan.  It  was  an  awful  sight  to  see  the 
large  manly  frame  of  the  benevolent  and  kind-hearted  miller 
lying  inanimate  and  dead  upon  his  own  hospitable  hearth, 
without  ever  having  committed  an  offence  towards  a  human 
being,  or  a  single  act — ;unles8  what  occurred  in  defence  of  his 
daughter — that  could  entail  upon  him  the  resentment  or  ven- 
gence  of  man,  woman,  or  child. 

"  Now,"  said  Hannigan,  "  that  job's  finished — ^and  well 
finished — that  last  blow  of  the  poker  settled  him ;  but  what's 
to  be  done  ?" 
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**  I  don't  care,"  replied  Michael,  with  a  voice  of  savage  ex- 
ultation, "  what  is  done  now  f  I  have  taken  vengeance  for  the 
life  of  my  dead  and  murdhered  brother — and  that*fi(  all  I  want.** 
"We  must  bide  the  body,"  said  Hannigan,  " Ihere's plenty 
of  bog-holes  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  we'll  put  him  in  one 
of  them — then  let  them  find  it  when  they  can.  It'll  ke^p 
back  the  polis  for  a  while  at  any  rate,  and  puzzle  them  all 
besides." 

*^  It's  a  good  thought,"  observed  Houlaghan,  '^  and  let  us  do 
it  at  wanst." 

''Go  out  first,  masiher,"  said  Hannigan,  ''and  see  that  the 
coast  is  olear." 

Sullivan  stole  out,  and  went  here  and  there  to  peep  about 
and  reconnoitre  the  premises. 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  job,"  said  Hannigan,  "  to  see  what 
money's  in  the  house  ?" 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  other,  "  but  we  wouldn't  have  time,  and 
besides  Sullivan  wouldn^t  stand  that." 

They  then  procured  a  large  sack,  which  was  lying  in  the 
kitchen,  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  away  the  body  in  it. 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Hannigan,  *'  when  the  reward  comes, 
itil  be  a  windfall  to  us." 

Sullivan,  who  had  been  peeping  stealthily  about^  came  as 
stealthily  back,  and  as  be  cautiously  opened  the  door,  ho  hap- 
pened to  hear  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence  uttered  by 
Hannigan ;  and  for  the  first  time  he  suspected  treachery.  He 
said  nothing,  however,  and  did  not  look  as  if  he  had  heard 
the  expression.  They  then  took  up  the  body,  which  Hannigan 
and  Houlaghan  bore  in  the  sack,  holding  a  oomer  of  it  in 
each  hand,  and  with  a  strong  grip,  whilst  Sullivan  took  the 
key  from  the  inside  of  the  lock,  locked  the  door  from  the  out- 
side, after  which  he  slipped  it  quietly  in  his  pocket.  Having 
thrown  the  body  into  a  bog-hole,  they  proceeded  a  portion 
of  the  way  home,  not  by  the  usual  path,  but  across  the  fields, 
when  Sullivan  said  : 

"  Boys,  go  home,  and  keep  the  house;  I'll  be  aflbher  yez  in 
half  an  hour,  and  you  woii't  have  any  cause  to  regret  it  - 
Trust  to  me,  in  half  an  hour's  time  you'll  see  me,  or  if  not 
tonight,  early  in  the  morning." 

They  accordingly  proceeded  home,  and  lefl  their  master  to 
accomplish  a  plan  which  be  had  just  conceived. 

"  These  villains,"  said  he,  "  for  the  sake  of  the  reward  that 
will  be  offered,  will  hang  me  if  they  can,  but  it  wiU  go  hard 
with  me  or  I  will  manage  to  prevent  them." 
Whether  he  did  so  or  not,  will  appear  in  due  time. 

(to  bb  concluded  tx  our  next.) 


The  Ghost  of  an  Impression. — ^If  a  wafer  be  laid  on  a  surface 
of  pohfihed  metal,  which  is  then  breathed  upon,  and  if,  when  the 
moisture  of  the  breath  haa  evaporated,  the  wafer  be  shaken  off,  we 
shall  find  that  the  whole  pohshed  surface  is  not  as  it  was  before, 
although  our  senses  can  detect  no  difference ;  for  if  we  breathe  upon 
it,  the  surface  will  be  moist  everywhere,  except  on  the  spot  pre- 
viously sheltered  by  the  wafer.  Again  and  again  we  breathe,  and 
the  moisture  evaporates,  but  still  the  spectral  wafer  re-appears. 
TWa  experiment  Fucceeds  after  a  lapse  of  many  months,  if  the  metal 
be  caremlly  put  aside  where  the  surfkce  cannot  be  disturbed.  If  a 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  a  key  has  been  laid  be  exposed  for  some 
minutes  to  the  snndliine,  and  then  instantaneoaslv  viewed  in  the 
dark,  the  key  being  xenooved,  a  fading  i^ectre  of  the  key  will  be 
visible.  Let  thia  paper  be  put  aside  for  many  months  where  nothing 
can  disturb  it,  and  then  in  the  darkness  be  laid  on  a  plate  of  hot 
metal,  the  spectre  of  the  key  will  again  appear.  In  the  case  of 
bodies  more  nighly  phoephoreacent  than  paper,  the  spectreB  of  many 
different  objects  which  may  be  laid  on  in  suocesdon  wiU  on  warm- 
ing Amerce  in  their  proper  order. 


EFFIE. 

A     MEMORY^ 

From  that  sUent,  open  window, 

High  in  the  lonely  house. 
Where,  throu^  the  day,  tiie  jasminie  boughs 

In  the  cnsprng  sonahine  drowse^, 

A  dead,  white  face  looks  ever  down. 

Looks  half  aicrdss  the  lawn — 
Looks  and  smiles  from  year  to  year — 

From  soBsetr  to  the  dawn. 

O  gentle  face,  O  gentle  eyes} 

O  buried  love  and  child  I 
Long  years  ago  you  paled  and  closed, 

W  heii  Maroh  was  olowing  wUd. 

Long  years  ago ;  I  kiMy#  it  well, 

For  now  mine  hair  is  gray : 
Yet,  in  those  dreaming  ntoods,  I  think 

'Twas  only  yesterday. 

And  the  jasmine  caught  the  sunshine, 
And  the  Vine  buds  sacked  the  air, 

And  Effie  leant  across  the  sill; 
And  shook  her  yellow  hair ; 

And  called  me  twen^  pretty  names. 

When  I  told  her  she  should  bo 
A  little  queen  of  all  the  world — 

An  Erne  mito  me. 

« 

Twas  pleasant,  through  the  Summer  day, 

To  pace  the  garden  floor, 
Aiid  hear  her  voice  ring  out  between 

The  ehn  and  sycamore. 

To  see  her  stretch  her  tiny  hands. 

Out  through  the  curtain^  folds, 
For  the  sad  flowers  she  loved  the  best — 

The  shining  marigoldi^. 

And  often  when  the  sun  was  low, 

And  the  great  garden  walls 
Bloomed  with  the  wealth  of  Autumn  time, 

Like  crimson  waterfalls, 

To  walk  beside  her  on  the  grluM, 

To  sit  beneath  the  beech, 
And  listen  whilst  her  fancies  streamed, 

In  links  of  wondering  speech. 

Well,  I  am  old :  this  rounded  life 

SU]^  past  with  little  lots ; 
The  silver  lode  is  pierced  and  drained, 

Much  of  the  rest  is  droas. 

Time  breaks  our  idols  into  ditiMr, 

And  turns  the  tides  of  wiU  ; 
Bttt^  when  the  worst  haic  been  achieved, 

We  love  their  fragments  stiU. 

So  do  I  sit.  this  April  day, 

Under  tne  garden  lime. 
And  cheat  my  heart  of  bitter  thoughts, 

With  thoughts  of  a  sweet  lost  time. 

Sometimes,  aslant  those  peaceful  moods, 

In  which  my  heart  is  aisled. 
Striked,  like  starhght  on  an  urn. 

The  vdce  of  a  Httle  child. 

And  lifting  up  my  dreaming  eyes. 

To  the  old  accustomed  place. 
Between  the  jasmine  leaves  I  catch, 

A  glimpse  of  Effiels  ftoe. 

CxVtXRtU 
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OTTE&^HVirTIlfO  OV  THE  BLACXWATEB. 

N  the  interim,  wiule  the 
dogB  are  digpoidng  of  their 
earlj  breakfast,  a  short 
sketch  of  the  natmal  his- 
tory of  the  ammal  whose 
ha^ts  we  are  about  to 
disturb,  may  senre  to  while 
away  the  time  profitably. 
The  otter  is  a  camivcxons 
animal,  belonging  to  the 
family  Muste^dao.  Two 
forms  of  the  animal  are  met 
with  in  these  countries, 
namely,  the  riyer-otter,  or 
Lutra  of  Storr;  and  the 
Sea»otter,  or  Enhydra  of 
Fleming.  The  structore  of 
the  latter  resembles  that  of 
the  seal  (Pkoca  Vitulina), 
particularly  in  the  fonnation  of  the  cra- 
nial bones.  It  inhabits  our  sea-oossts, 
and  is  extremely  numerous  on  the  shores 
of  the  Scottish  isles,  and  along  the  basal- 
tic cngs  that  tower  over  the  wild  sea- 
waves  on  the  shores  of  Antrim.  From 
the  inancearible  caves  and  fissures  that 
everywhere  yawn  around  that  iron-bound 
coast,  it  issues  forth,  ohiefiy  by  night, 
»and  commits  dresdful  havoc  among  the 
ahoals  of  fish,  particularly  salmon,  that  swarm  outside  river  mouths 
andbajv;  anaior  this-ceason  it  is  looked  upon  with  no  small  sjnount 
orhostility  by  the  fishermen,  who  frequently  band  together  and 
make  vengeful  raids  upon  its  wild  lumnts.  But  with  subh  ex- 
ouEBiODswe  have  nothing  to  do  at  the  present,  and  shall  therefiote 
rstum  to  the  histoiy  of  the  river-otter. 

The  river-otter  (^Mustda  Lutra  of  Linnsus)  is  generslly  from 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  to  four  leet  in  length.  It  is  of  a  brown 
odour,  which  veqa^es  intogrsy  or  yeUowish  white  on  the  breast  and 
neck.  Its  body  is  long  .and  cylindrical,  and  terminated  by  a  tail, 
which^  .thick  at  firstiand  compressed  horiaontally,  tapers  to  a  grace- 
ful pout.  Ihe  circumferonoe  of  its  neck  is  very  iitUe  lees  than 
thftt  of  the  body ;  and  its  head,  which  appears  somewhat  small  in 
onnseiinenfie  of  the  thiAness  of  the  neck,  is  depressed  and  flattened 
in  a  horicoDtal  direction  like  the  tail  It  will  be  easily  seen  from 
the  focegoing  particulars  that  it  Ja  esunently  adapted  for  the  life  it 
leads,  which  is  prinoipally  aquatic.  Its  k^  are  short,  but  the  arti- 
culations of  the  bitter  are  so  fieadUe,  that  when  it  swisM  swiftly  the 
four  limbsmay  be  seen  drawn  up  ina  lin^  with  the  body,  andacting 
after  the  manner  of  fins.  The  foot  of  the  otter  is  aimed  with  five 
sharp-dawed  toes,  connected  for  almost  throe-fourths  of  their  extent 
by  webbed  membranes,  lUce  the  feet  of  water-rfowL  Its  fur  ]B.Bhart 
and  glossy,  and  was  f onnefly  accounted  of  considerable  value. 

The  fooa  of  this  animal  is  principally  fish,  which  it  destroys  often 
in  c^teat  numbers,  but  nothing  oomes  amiss  to  its  voracious  stomach, 
for  it  not.  only  feeds  upon  earUxwotms,  snails,  and  sudi  like,  but  will 
BometimeB  par  a  visit  to  the  farmyard  and  prey  upon  poultry,  young 
pigs,  and  hunbs.  It  is  sddom,  however,  that  it  resorts  to  the  latter 
expedient  for  obtaining  food,  and  probably  if  the  stories  of  such 
depredations  were  diligently  investigated  by  the  naturalist,  the 
damage  almost  in  every  instance  woi3d  be  found  to  lie  at  the  door 
of  oiir  craftiest  beast  of  prey,  namely,  dd  Bevnard. 

The  eyes  of  the  otter  are  so  placed  that  whether  in  front  of.  be- 
side, or  above,  or  bebw,  it  can  keep  its  prey  in  sight  by  the  slightest 
turn  of  its  head.  Its  teeth  are  also  well  fitted  for  seizing  fish,  gene- 
rally soslippeiy  and  difficult  of  capture.  The  tuberdes  on  the  molar 
or  jaw-teetn,  particularly  in  those  towards  the  front  of  mouth,  aro 
exceedingly  sharp  and  pointed,  so  that  when  once  a  fish  oomes  in 
oontaot  with  th^  it  has  but  litUe  chance  of  escape.  The  moment 
the  otter  seises  its  prey,  it  makes  for  the  nesrest  secure  spot  on  the 
shore,  and  there  oommenoeB  its  voracious  meal  by  taking  aluxurious 
bite  out  of  the  shoulder  of  the  luckless  fish.  It  then  proceeds  down- 
wards towards  the  tail,  which,  along  with  the  head  and  neck,  it 


leaves  upon  the  bank,  and  plunges  in  once  more,  making  sad  and 
wanton  havoc  amon|pit  the  finny  tribes  of  the  river. 

The  otter  makes  ixb  home  beneath  the  fragments  of  rock  that 
compose  fish  weirs,  and  between  the  gnarled  roots  of  the  trees  that 
throw  their  cool  shadows  over  the  limpid  waters,  by  burrowing  in 
soft,  sandy  banks,  and  often  within  the  fissures  of  those  romantic 
crags  that  tower  so  graoef ully^yer  the  green  shores  of  our  beautiful 
rivers.  It  seems  to  be  very  generally  disrtxibuted  over  the  world. 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  noruiem  pe^  of  Asia,  and  formerly  its 
fur  formed  an  important  artide  of  commerce  between  the  Russians 
Slid  Chinese.  Captain  Cook,  in  one  of  his  voyages,  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Rngliwi  to  the  immense  numbers  dt  otters  that  infested 
Nootka  Sound,  and  the  ooasts  in  its  vicinity.  Since  that  date  the 
trade  in  otter  skins  was  carried  on  briskly  in  Canada,  and  other 
parts  of  North  America,  up  to  some  yean  aao,  wh^i  it  declined. 

Otters,  when  taken  young,  can  be  easily  domesticated.  In  India 
and  Chixia  they  are  trained  to  hunt  fish  by  the  natives,  and  in  South 
America  they  aro  also  tamed  and  kept  as  household  pets.  In  the 
hitter  country  the  otter  {Luira  BragUieruis)  is  of  a  bright,  ruddy 
jreUow  colour,  and  seems  more  gregarious  than  in  other  regions,  for 
it  assembles  in  packs,  and  thus  scours  the  rivers  in  search  of  prey. 
It  inhabits  lakes,  marshes,  and  broad  streams  in  Paraguay  and  Brazil, 
where  its  shrill,  sinister  barking  and  whistling  may  l^  heard  at  night 
echoing  over  many  a  wild  and  deserted  shore,  amid  the  primeval 
forests  which  clothe  those  tropical  regions.  Iii  our  own  country, 
and  in  England  and  Scotland,  it  js  also  frequently  domesticated.  In 
Scotland  there  is  a  spotted  variety,  which  the  peasantry  call  the 
*^  king  of  the  otters.**  They  believe  it  to  be  enchanted,  and  that  ite 
death  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  some  sudden  calamity  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— ^the  destruction  of  some  house  or  village  by  flood  or  Sm^ 
or  tempest ;  or  the  violent  death  ol  one  or  more  of  liie  inhabitants. 
Its  skin  is  accounted  a  powerful  antidote  against  every  misfortune, 
from  the  effects  of  a  love  potion  up  to  poisoning  and  wounds,  pesti- 
lence and  shipwreck. 

Otter-hunting  was  foniierly  a  favourite  sport  in  these  countries. 
At  present,  however,  the  exdtement  of  a  fox-chase  is  more  relished 
by  our  country  Nimrods.  But  I  question  whether  the  wild  ride  over 
hedfle,  ditch,  valley,  and  moorlanid,  after  the  switching  tail  of  rey- 
nard,  is  one  whit  more  exciting  than  an  otter  hunt  upon  one  of  our 
winding  rivers,  with  all  its  accompaniments  of  ludicrous  accidents, 
fury,  fun,  and  uproar.  It  is  still  kept  up  by  a  few  of  our  country 
squires,  amouff  whom  Bob  Bany,  of  C  ,  stands  pre-eminent,  a 
gentleman  as  distinguished  for  his  antiquarian  and  literary  acquire- 
ments as  for  his  numerous  sylvan  eroloits  by  weU-stocked  rivei* 
and  by  merry  greenwood  side. 

With  Bob  Barry,  during  a  college  vacation,  I  was  on  a  visit. 
After  e^qdoring  every  object  of  historical  and  antiquarian  interest 
in  the  neighbouriiood  for  miles  round,  we  then  took  to  filling, 
couninff,  rabbit-shooting,  and  dog-training,  and  at  last,  growing 
tired  of  them  all,  resdved  to  enliven  our  remaining  days  together 
by  a  fow  otter  hunts  on  the  Blackwater.  This  we  were  enabled  to 
do  in  fine  style,  for  Bob  Barry,  besides  keeping  some  specimens  oi 
almost  every  species  of  dog  on  the  &oe  of  tne  earth,  had  also  apadt 
of  otter  hounds,  twdve  in  number,  and  the  like  of  which,  for  spirit 
and  endurance,  could  not,  I  will  venture  to  say,  be  found  in  Ireland 
or  the  sister  countries. 

It  was  a  beautiful  autumn  morning.  Hie  dogs,  after  partaking 
of  their  noisy  breakfast,  were  brought  forth  from  the  kennd,  testi- 
fying their  joy  at  the  expected  hunt  by  a  variety  of  rough  antics 
upon  the  lawn.  The  pack  was  accompanied  by  three  terriers  of  pure 
Irish  breed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  folLw  the  otter  to  his  burrow  be- 
neath the  rocks,  and  start  him  for  the  hounds.  The  oldest  of  these 
terriers  went  by  the  familiar  cognomen  of  *^  Darby,"  and  was  as 
queer  and  ugly-lookinff  a  specimen  of  the  dog  species  ss  could  be 
seen  from  Brandon  Hul  to  the  Giants  Causeway.  His  head  was 
haJf  bald,  and  marked  all  over  with  scais,  relics  of  his  numerous 
encounters  with  the  otter  in  their  fastnesses ;  his  right  fore  leg  was 
crooked,  from  the  effect  of  a  fracture  he  had  received  in  one  of  his 
early  battles ;  his  left  ear  had  also  been  bitten  off,  but  a  comfortable 
coat  of  shaggy  grey  hair  still  dothed  his  hard,  comjpact  body ;  and, 
as  he  limped  on  in  front  of  the  pack,  and  showed  his  teeth  occasion- 
ally, when  one  of  his  younger  comrades  took  some  undue  liberty 
with  him,  he  looked  more  than  a  match  for  the  stoutest  otter  from 
Youghal  harbour  to  the  iar-oS  springs  of  the  Avonmore. 

Imiumerable  were  the  stories  the  old  himtsman  could  tell  of 
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Darby.  AVhenever  any  considerable  length  of  time  passed  away 
without  a  hunt,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  latter  to  steal  away  several 
times,  during  the  intenral,  to  the  river,  about  a  mile  distant,  and 
there  refresh  himself  with  a  foray  upon  his  aquatic  foes.  On  such 
excursions  Darby  was  usually  accompanied  by  the  oldest  hound 
of  the  pack,  a  huge,  powerful,  and  cunning  dog,  from  which,  when 
once  fair  upon  ^eii"  track,  very  few  otters  were  ever  known  to 
escape.  It  was  probably  from  an  intimate  knowled^  of  this  old 
hound's  excellence  in  the  chase  that  Darby  always  selocted  him  as 
his  companion  on  a  foray  to  the  river.  \Vhenever  they  could  make 
their  escape  from  the  kennel,  they  were  sure  to  keep  out  of  the 
huntsman's  way  until  evening,  at  which  time  they  scamp^^  away 
across  the  country  to  a  certain  sweep  of  the  Blackwater,  where  the 
otters  were  nimicrous,  and  there  hunted  and  fought  until  morning, 
when  they  returned  together  invariably. 

"  Begor,  sir  I"  said  old  Tom  Reilly,  the  huntsman,  as  we  went 
along,  "  if  you  were  to  know  them,  you  never  saw  in  the  whole 
coorse  o'  your  life  such  two  comrades  as  Darby  and  the  ould  Squire." 
rrhe  Squire,  by  the  way,  was  the  usual  appellation  of  the  old  hound.) 
Two  ould  vetherans  from  Watherloa  were  nothing  to  them." 

^^  It  seems  so,"  said  I,  for  Darby  and  the  Squire  were  now  pacing 
side  by  side  with  wonderful  dignity  in  front  of  the  pack. 

^^  Nothing  at  all  to  them,  sir,"  resumed  the  huntsman.  ^*  One 
night,  they  stole  away  but  didn't  come  back  in  the  morning.  I  kept 
their  breakfast  waiting  till  near  twelve  o^clock,  and  the  devil  rcsave 
the  bit  of  either  o'  them  could  be  seen  next  or  nigh  the  kennel  at 
that  late  hour.  At  last,  when  I  was  tired  o'  waitin',  I  saw  the  Squire 
runnin'  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  up  the  lawn  towards 
wliere  I  stood.  I  Uioudit  Darby  would  next  appear,  but  not  a  trace 
of  him  could  I  see.  Well,  up  comes  the  Squire,  an*  afther  standin' 
forcnint  mi  for  nearly  five  minutes  looking  into  my  face  as  cute  as 
a  fox,  he  trotted  over  and  caught  me  by  the  skirt  o'  the  coat,  and 
then  bsgan  pullin'  jae  doi^Ti  the  lawn.  I  knew  in  a  minute  what 
ha  was  about — I  guessed  that  ould  Darby  was  in  thruble  of  some  kind 
or  other,  and  so  callin'  two  or  three  o'  the  boys,  and  tellin'  them  to 
bring  spades  and  shovels  with  them,  we  m^irched  oif  towards  the 
river  with  the  Squire  before  us  ladin'  the  way.  At  last  we  came 
down  upon  a  point  e'  the  shore  where  a  big  whitethorn  bush  grew 
by  itself  on  the  bank  near  the  wather.  When  the  Squire  came  fore- 
nint  the  tree,  he  sat  down  and  looked  into  a  hole  between  its  roots, 
and  then  raisin*  his  head  up  towards  the  skv,  he  broke  out  into  a 
loud  ulla-gone  of  a  lamentiu'  cry,  that  brought  the  tears  a'most  into 
uiy  eyes,  and  that  was  ten  timas  more  sorrowful  than  the  weepin*  o* 
the  bast  keener  in  the  laud.  Now  it  was  aisy  to  tell  where  Darby 
was ;  so  we  commenced  with  our  spades  and  shovels  to  root  up  the 
burrow.  Afther  nearly  half  a  day's  work,  we  at  last  came  to  the 
end,  and  there  found  Darby  stretched  in  a  faint  upon  the  dead  body 
o*  the  largest  otter  that  was  ever  seen  in  ould  Ireland,  I  believe.  Well 
up  I  took  the  poor  fellow  in  my  arms  as  tinderly  as  I  would  a  child, 
and  carried  liim  do^vn  to  the  wather ;  there  I  sprinkled  and  sprinkled 
away,  bub  'twas  nearly  a  full  half -hour  afore  he  recovered,  or  at  least, 
came  to  life,  for  he  was  nearly  a  week  afther  lyin'  sick  an'  sore  on 
his  bed  o*  pain  in  the  kennel  afore  he  got  entirely  well.  I  could  tell 
himdlierts  o'  stories  about  the  pair,  but,  by  the  enchanted  fox  o' 
Corrin  Thiema,  tliere  they  are  down  to  the  river  side  by  side  on  tha 
trail  of  an  otter!" 

It  was  true  enough.  We  were  dcficcnding  an  upland  that  sloped 
down  to  the  river,  and  along  its  declivity  Darby  and  the  Squire  were 
now  dashing  downwards  obliquely  towards  the  bank  with  their  nosea 
on  the  trail,  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the  pack.  We  had  with  us 
three  men  besides  the  huntsman.  They  were  armed  with  spades  and 
shovels,  Bob  Barry  and  I  having  supplied  ourselves  widi  a  weapon  each, 
much  resembling  in  its  construction  a  New  Hollander's  lance,  only 
that  our  instruments  of  warfare,  besides  being  barbed,  were  mucn 
heavier.  Down  we  ran  after  the  pack  and  soon  gained  the  river 
bank.  Here  Darby  and  the  other  terries  after  examining  the  en- 
trances of  various  burrows,  and  finding  them  untenanted,  at  last 
came  to  ond  which  promised  sport.  One  of  the  younger  terriers 
pushed  hiiasc4f  in,  in  order  to  enter  this  burrow,  but  Darby  caught 
uim  quietly  by  the  bock,  flung  him  to  one  side,  and  deliberately 
entered  himself.  We  were  now  sure  of  an  otter  of  some  kind,  young 
or  old,  80,  keeping  the  hounds  back  in  order  to  give  him  an  op]K)r- 
t unity  for  a  fair  plunge  in  the  water,  we  stood  awaiting  his  coming 
un  the  l);ink. 

M  Lut  wo  hcar^.1  a  confused  thiunping  noise  under  onr  feet,  then 


a  rushing  and  tearing,  then  a  clatter  on  the  gravel,  and  a  splajsh, 
and,  amidst  a  wild  shout  from  the  boys  and  a  glad  yell  from  the 
pack,  out  went  a  fine  otter  into  the  river,  with  the  persevering  and 
relentless  Darby  close  at  his  tail.  Splash  I  splash  1  splash  I  went 
the  hounds  into  the  water,  some  above  and  some  below  the  point  the 
otter  had  chosen  for  his  launching  phice— and  now  the  sport  com- 
menced in  earnest. 

The  river  at  this  point  was  stiQ  narrow  and  deep,  and  with  low 
banks.  Above,  however,  at  about  a  furlong's  distance,  the  valley  of 
the  stream  assumed  a  different  character,  huge,  cavemed,  limestone 
crags  rising  in  many  a  fantastic  shape  above  the  water,  while  about 
the  same  distance  below  where  we  stood,  the  river  ran  with  extreme 
rapidity  down  a  narrow,  sandy,  shallow  for  the  length  of  about  half 
a  mile,  and  then  ended  in  a  deep,  whirling  pool,  beneath  another 
tier  of  limestone  rock. 

The  otter  was  now  after  reaching  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  had 
got  a  good  start  of  all  the  dogs  save  Darby. 

"  Run !"  said  Bob  Barry  to  one  of  the  boys,  "  up  with  you  to  tho 
rock,  and  bring  down  Paddy  Regan^s  boat.  Quick !  quick !  or  I 
fear  the  otter  will  have  time  to  cross  the  river  ere  one  of  us  gets  to 
the  other  side !" 

Away  went  the  young  man  at  the  command  of  his  mnsterj  and,  after 
some  short  time,  he  appeared  round  the  rock  paddling  down  the  river. 

"Now!"  exclaimed  Bob,  once  more  turning  to  me,  "cross  the 
river  with  Jack,  and  have  an  eye  to  the  beast,  should  he  think  of 
taking  shelter  beneath  those  white-thorns  at  the  opposite  side !" 

In  a  few  moments  I  was  sitting  in  the  boat  beneath  those  white- 
thorns whose  gnarled  roots  my  fnend  drearled  so  much.  The  otter 
was  now  after  diving.  Jack  iiad  stept  to  the  bank  above  to  watdi, 
and  I  was  sitting  in  the  boat,  cheering  the  dogs  and  waiting* 
for  the  otter  to  rise.  At  length  up  popped  his  dark-brown  noso 
within  a  yard  of  my  small  and  rather  shaky  bark.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  I  poised  my  spear  and  made  a  lounge,  Indian 
fashion,  at  him,  but,  instead  of  striking  him,  the  weapon  m'^iyl 
down  to  the  handle  through  the  water,  and  I,  losing  my  balance, 
fell  over  the  side  of  the  boat  amidst  the  dogs.  The  only  consolation 
I  got  on  my  immersion  was  a  rousing  cheer,  as  I  came  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  from  Bob  Barry,  who  was  quite  used  to  such  accidents. 
It  was  well,  however,  that  I  liad  divestm  myself  of  my  coat  and  a 
pair  of  heavy  boots  I  wore,  after  I  had  entered  to  boat.  With  them 
I  would  have  had  an  unpleasant  scramble  in  the  water,  but  without 
them,  being  a  good  swimmer,  I  was  soon  enabled  to  regain  my  seat 
in  the  boat.  I  was,  of  course,  wet  through,  but  what  did  I  care 
when  I  looked  upon  the  stirring  scene  before  me.  It  was  also  a  warm 
morning,  so  comforting  myself  with^  pull  from  a  brandy  flask  I  had 
carried  into  the  boat,  I  now  sat  quietly,  spear  in  hand,  and  looked  on. 

The  otter  was  again  in  the  middle  <^  the  river,  this  time  with  the 
hounds  swimming  on  every  side  of  him.  Again  he  dived,  and  went 
straight  for  the  other  bank,  intending,  I  suppose,  to  take  refuge  in 
some  secure  burrow.  But  Bob  Barry  met  him  witli  his  spear  as  ho 
rose,  and  slightly  wounded  hi^i  in  the  neck.  Down  he  went  once 
more,  and  for  a  long  time  we  saw  nothing:  of  him,  till  at  length  the 
sharp  and  experienced  eye  of  old  Tom  Reilly  detected  a  slight  dis- 
turbance of  the  water,  amongst  some  weeds  and  sedges  near  the 
bank.  This  was  enough  to  betray  his  whereabouts,  and  the  hounds, 
which  during  his  dive  had  kept  themselves  quietly  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  now,  directerl  by  the  voice  and  gestures  of  Tom, 
swam  towards  the  bonk.  Four  or  five  of  the  youngest  of  them  left 
the  water,  and  took  a  refreshing  scamper  upon  the  shore,  but  the 
elder  dogs,  headed  by  the  Squire  and  Darby,  rushed  in  among  the 
reeds,  and  then  followed  a  scrambling,  splashing,  and  tearing — a 
barking,  biting,  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  the  equal  of  which  I  had 
never  before  witnessed,  and  I  had  seen  many  a  splendid  himt.  I 
soon  paddled  alongside,  and  found  nearly  the  whole  pack  before  me 
tearing  at  the  otter,  which  was  gallantly  fighting  for  his  existence. 

"  For  yoiur  life,  don't  touch  him  with  the  spear  1"  excUiimed  Bob 
Barry,  who  was  almost  dancing  with  delight  upon  the  bank ;  "  leave 
him  to  Darby  and  the  Squire,  and  let  the  young  dogs  learn  how 
to  kill  an  otter !" 

At  the  word  I  sat  quietly  in  the  little  boat  and  looked  on.  It  was 
an  unequal  struggle,  for  although  the  otter  buried  his  white  teeth 
occasionally  in  the  n(Tk  or  flank  of  one  of  the  dogs,  he  soon  began 
to  give  in,  and  at  last,  by  the  united  exertions  of  old  Darby  and 
the  Squire,  he  was  torn  froniTmiidst  the  furious  pack  in  to  the  shore, 
and  there  killed  after  another  short  scramble. 
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*^  firing  him  up  to  the  bank/*  said  my  excited  friend  to  the  hunts- 
man. ^^  And  now  let  ns  go  up  to  Donal's  Cave.  Paddy  Regan 
told  me,  yesterday,  that  it  ia  inhabited  by  the  largest  otter  in  the 
liver  I" 

The  hounds  were  now  marching  up  the  shore- behind  the  hunts- 
man and  their  master,  and  I,  after  paddling  my  boat  along  the  calm 
Borfaoe  of  the  river,  at  length  came  opposite  a  tall  rock,  that  rose 
like  an  ancient  castle  above  the  water.  At  the  base  of  this  crag 
was  a  narrow  aperture,  leading  into  a  Uurge,  gloomy  chamber,  which 
the  country-people  adi  ^*  DomJ^s  Cave,'*  from  a  celebrated  outlaw 
whooDoe  made  it  his  home,  and  whicLwas  unapproachable  except  by 
a  boat  Into  this  cave  Darby  and  his  attendant  imps,  the  two 
young  terriers,  were  directed  by  Tom  Beilly,  the  hounds  remaining 
by  tl^  side  of  the  rock  on  the  bank,  ready  for  the  otter,  should  ho 
think  fit  to  make  his  appearance. . 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  houv*b  anxious  watch,  we  at  last  heard 
a  confused  ydUng  from^the  cave.  Then  a  wild  cry,  something  be- 
tween a  bark  and  a  scream,  and  then  out  came  a  huge,  dark-brown 
otter,  with  Darby,  as  before^  closely  behind,  omy  one  of  the 
young  terriers,  however,  foUowmg.  Out  went  the  hounds,  with  a 
dash,  into  the  deep  water,  and  the  chase  commenced. 

."Fem*s  leg  is  sartinly  broken !"  exclaimed  the  huntsman^  allud- 
ing to  the  young  terrier  that  remained  inside.  *^  Would  you  put  the 
boat  in,  sir,**  continued  he,  addpeaaing  me,  ^^  and  thry  what's  the  mat- 
ther  with  the  poor  crathur  ?'* 

I  brought  the  boat  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty entered.  The  huntsman's  conjecture  was  but  too  tnie,  for  I 
found  poor  Fern  inside  almost  strangled,  and  with  one  of  her  legs 
broken  by  the  terrible  j&ws  of  the  otter.  As  quick  as  I  could  I 
brought  her  out,  got  into  the  boat,  and  gave  her  to  the  care  of 
one  of  the  boys,  then  paddling  down  the  stream,  I  followed  the 
hunt.  The  otter  we  had  now  driven  from  his  home  was  a  far 
more  experienced  fellow  than  the  first.  He  took  his  coiuw  in  long 
alternate  dives,  obliquely  across  the  river,  gained  the  bank  of  the 
opposite  side,  ran  some  distance  downwards,  and  then  took  shelter 
in  a  burrow  under  a  steep  bank.  Frori  this,  however,  he  was  soon 
diiven  by  the  indefatigable  Darby,  and  again  dived  away,  now 
straight  clown  the  river,  passing  the  place  where  we  had  killed  the 
first  otter. .  The  hounds  ran  yelUng  cheerily  down  the  shore  at  either 
side,  and  the  chase  went  oq  so  swiftly  that  I  had  to  work  hard  at  the 
short  oars  in  order  to  keep  up  with  it. 

And  now  we  were  leaving  the  deep  water  an^  approaching  the 
rapid  above  mentioned.  Into  it  the  otter  plunged  after  a  sharp 
chase,  and  dived  away  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  the  hounds 
following  almost  aa  swiftly,  while  I,  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment^ regardless  of  my  own  safetv  and  that  of  the  boat,  brought  the 
latter  into  the  rapid  current,  and  swept  downward  for  a  time  glori- 
ously upon  their  track.  It  was  only  for  a  short  time,  however,  that 
I  went  on  so  merrily,  for  the  water,  in  consequence  of  its  great 
rapidity,  was  in  some  places  very  shallow.  Just  as  I  had  come  up 
with  the  dogs,  the  keel  of  the  Uttle  boat  struck  agaiust  the  rough 
bottom  with  a  shock  tliat  almost  tumbled  me  into  the  water.  In  a 
moment  tlie  boat  got  free,  and  began  whirling  giddily,  yet  steadily, 
down  the  current.  Another  shock  and  another  succession  of  gyra- 
tions, and  the  boat  was  swept  rapidly  onwards.  Bob  Bany  all 
the  time  running  down  the  bank,  and  laughing  as  if  his  heart 
would  break  at  my  predicament.  And  now  I  was  coming  to  the 
end  of  the  rapid,  and  beginning  to  think  myself  quite  safe,  when 
jikit  at  the  commencement  of  the  deep  pool,  in  which  the  hoimds 
and  otter  were  diving  and  scrambling,  the  boat  struck  against  a 
small  rock  that  lay  right  before  it.  In  an  instant  its,  fragments 
were  floating  in  a  general  wreck  around,  and  1  yr^  struggling 
with  the  water  almost  in  the  very  centre  of  the  pock  of  otter- 
hoimds.  But.  here  my  ratlier  extensive  e3q>erienoe  m  swimming 
stood  to  me,  and  I  soon  gained  the  bank  above  the  rock,  up  which 
I  was  assisted  by  my  merry  friend  Bob  Bcurry.  My  coat  and  boots 
were  recovered  by  one  of  the  boys  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  but 
tho  flask  was  gone  for  ever  with. its  contents.  An  application  to 
my  friend's  flask,  however,  soon,  restored  my  warmth,  and  I  now 
stood  on  the  roek  looking  at  the  hunt. 

It  was  soon  over.  Large  and  fierce  as  the  otter  was,  he  was 
no  match  for  the  simultaneous  attack  of  Darby  and  his  friend 
the  Squire,  and  some  of  the  otter-hounds,  so  he  soon  gave  in  and 
Wiis  killed.  It  was  now  getting  somewhat  late  in  the  morning,  and 
our  appetites — ^for  we  had  eaten  but  little  ere  wo  set  out — were  get- 


ting rather  keen.  Leaving  Tom  Reilly  and  the  boys  to  lead  back 
the  hounds,  I  and  my  friend  walked  briskly  across  the  fields,  and 
soon,  after  I  had  changed  my  suit  for  a  dry  one,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  sitting  down  to  a  jovial  breakfast  in  the  comfortable  parlour  of 

C Ilouse,  to  which  repast,  I  must  add,  that  we  both  did  ample 

justice  after  our  morning's  exertions.  And  thus  ended  my  first 
otter- hunt  on  the  Black  water. 

R.  D.  J. 


SCIEMTIPIC  JOTTINGS. 


PIION  AUTOGRAPHY. 


It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  mechanical  operation  which  rcquii'es  a 
greater  exercise  of  intellect  than  that  of  verbatim  reporting  by 
means  of  short-lumd.  Yet  even  this  art  seems  likely,  before  long, 
to  he  supplanted.  For  several  years  a  French  savan,  M,  L.  Scott, 
has  been  engaged  in  experiments  on  the  fixation  of  sound  upon  a 
prepared  tabfet,  in  the  same  way  as  photography  fixes  luminous 
unages.  and  has  met  with  considerable  success  in  this  new  art, 
which  ne  has  named  Phonaniographj/.  At  a  recent  sitting  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  short  communication  was  made  on 
the  subject  hj  tne  discoverer,  a  brief  outline  of  which  will  periiapa 
be  considered  of  interest.  The  problem  which  first  required  solution 
was  the  artificial  oonstruction  oi  an  ear,  by  means  of  tubes  and 
diaphragms,  so  as  to  imitate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  human  car 
in  its  power  (A  collecting  sounds  of  every  degree  of  intensity,  and 
transmitting  them  to  a  delicate  membrane  placed  at  the  extremity. 
After  numerous  essays  an  apparatus  was  constructed  which  possessed 
the  above  qualifications ;  the  membrane  w<is  seen  to  vibrate  visibly, 
and  m  a  different  manner,  with  each  audible  sound  or  note ;  and  if  a 
pen  or  style  were  fastened  to  this  membrane  its  point  would  trace  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  and  Qomplicated  curves  ana  circles  appertaining 
to  the  elements  of  sound. .  The  next  difiScuHy  consisted  m  finding  a 
sensitive  surface  upon  whipb  this  style  could  mark  the  imprint  of 
its  movements ;  for  the,  vibrations  o£  the  aerial  pen  were  so  delicate 
that  if  any  appreciable  fqrce  were  required  to  effect  the  transcription, 
the  resistance  wpuld  at  OQce  stop  all  movement.  This  difficulty  was 
at  last  overcome  by  employing  a  strip  of  thin  paper,  upon  which  was 
deposited  a  film  of  lampblack  obtauied  fmm.thc  smoke  of  burning 
bodies. 

The  phonographs  produci^  hy  M.  Scott's  instrument  are  marvel- 
lously correct ;  every  separate  source  of  soimd  has  an  individuality 
of  it»  own.  An  oration,  delivered  with  varying  rapidity,  and  with 
the  pitch  of  the  voice  giisatly  modulated  in  different  parts,  has  a 
very  striking  appearance  in  its  phqno^ph.  Rapidly  ^spoken  parts 
have  the  curves  crowded  together,,  whilst  in  others  they  are  widely 
separated.  The  loud  tones  of  the  voice  are  shown  by  the  written 
waves  rising  to  perhaps  half  an  inch  or  more,  in  height,  whilst  the 
low  tones  are  not  more  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  high ;  the  modu- 
lations, of  the  voice  are  thus  shown  very  beautifully  by  the  varying 
height  of  what  may  be  c^ed  the  letters  of  soimd.  The  problem  of 
the  graphic  fixation  of  sound  may  thus  be  considered  as  accomplished ; 
but  now  apew  diflicuUy  arises,  that  of  translating  these  ever-vary- 
ing curves  back  again  inty>  ordinary  language.  If  each  word  or 
syllable,  or  even  compound  sound,  of  which  our  spoken  language  is 
built  up,  were  invariably  represented  by  the  samo  system  of  curves, 
the  work  of  transcription  would  be  comparatively  easy.  This,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  the  case.  Not  only  does  the  impression  vary 
with  the  tone  of  the  voice,  the  rapidity  or  loudness  of  utterance,  but 
it  has  been  found  that  the  same  words  uttered  by  one  person  are 
written  down  by  the  instrument  very-  differently  from  the  way  they 
are  when  spoken  by  another;  ju&t  as  the  handwriting  of  one  person 
differs  from  another.  This,  however,  is  a  difficulty  which  will*' bo 
oveicome  by  practice,. and  perhaps  improved t  instrumental  arrange- 
ments. The  fact  of-  being  able  to  make  spoken  sounds  record  tliem- 
selves  permanojitly.on  paper  is  of  itself  most  singular  and  astonishing ; 
but  if  it  is  ever^  developed,  as  the  inventor  says  it  shortly  will  be,  to 
sufficient  perfection  to  enable  it  to  take  down,  speeches  which  may 
be  written*  off  verbatim,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  importance  of 
the  discovery,  whether  it  be  in  respect  to  the  unimpeachable  accuracy 
of  the  process ;  the  entire  absence  of  trouble  and  expense  in  report- 
ing any  articulate  sounds ;  or  the  great  saving  of  the  time  and  th^j 
cj&austing  labours  of  parliamentiu'y  rcportera. 


THE    ILLUSTKATED    DUBLIN    JOURNAL. 


KANKED  by  tui 
Older  from  itaeourt- 
eoQ8  BUperintondent, 

CokmdD ,oftlie 

Koyal  Engioeera,  TO 
not  long  rnnce  had 


AT    EHFIELS. 


Bpeclmg  the  govern- 
meat  factory  at  Ed- 
fi  ibi,  where  the  armet 
de  precision,  or  rifles, 
of  the  Bridih  armr 
aremAnafactiired.  A 
few  notes,  theref<ffe, 
reUtiTe  to  our  Tint 
will  not  be  withont 
interest  for  our  read- 
en.  Wemay  wemise 
town  and  puiBh  of  the 
llesex,  nearly  lldrtew 
on.   Thefactoty  itself 
tt  four  miles  north  of 
upieBau  area  of  thirty- 
reason  which  induced 
bo  select  a  site  so  in- 
ngnlarly  inconvenieut 
nple  enough.    A  small 
uf  acture  of  gun-stocks 
ted  at  EnfieM,  in  the 

..         .h  was  a  canal,  which . 

turned  a  water-wheel  exerting  some 
twenty  or  twenly-five  hone  power.  The  idea  of  eoonomimng  and 
bringing  into  play  this  Uttle  water-wheel  (which  has  now  ten  times 
ilB  power  of  ateam  machinery  to  aasiat  it)  settled  the  whob  aUair. 
Foundations  were  Uid  and  buildiogB  commenced  forthwith,  and 
factories  the  size  of  little  Tillages' sprang  up  with  incredible  rapdtty, 
The  materials  tor  the  barrels  arc  brought  to  the  factory  in  short 
■quareslabaof  wrought  iron,  (with  the  fite^  of  themetolcrossingand 
recroesing  at  right  angles),  each  some  twelve  inches  long  by  foor 
broad,  and  half  an  inch  thi(^.  These  are  heated  and  bent  into  a 
short  tube,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  clomsily-nude 
draining  tile,  and  m  this  state  are  a«uu  heated  to  a  bright  white, 
andpaned  between  iron  rollera  of  ute  first  ^uge,  which  weld  up 
the  leaning  down  the  middle,  and,  by  compression,  lengthen  the  tube 
uearlj  three  inches  more.  It  is  again  heated,  and  again  passed 
between  rollers  of  a  Emaller  gauge,  which  len^ens  it  still  fiMher ; 
and  BO  on,  again  and  again,  untu  the  operation  has  been  repeated 
through  thirteen  different  gauges,  when  the  roller  is  complete,  and 
the  barrel— after  some  two  boms'  manufacture — emergea  at  last  a 
thtoder  ixiu^  iron  tube  about  four  feet  long,  and  having  a  hole 
down  the  centre  the  mie  of  a  large  pea.  Tlie  muzzles  are  then  cot 
off,  the  "  butts,"  or  "  ends,"  as  they  are  termed,  made  up,  and  the 
procem  of  welding  on  the  "cone-seat,"  or  nipple  for  the  cap,  com- 
mences. This  latter  is  a  difficolt  operation,  and  one  which  requires 
BO  little  quickncaB,  care,  and  skill,  on  the  part  of  the  woifcnen.  To 
Insure  rapidity  of  striking  while  the  metals  are  red-hot,  the  breech 
of  the  barrd  with  the  cone-seat  is  placed  in  a  steel  die,  under  a 
small  hammer  worked  by  steam,  which  strikes  at  the  rate  of  four 
hundred  blows  a  minute,  aud  under  which,  amid  a  terrific  din,  the 
metals  are  crushed  together,  with  more  than  the  strength  of  one 
piece.  This  completes  the  forgingg,  and  the  barrels  are  passed  from 
the  amithy  to  the  boring-shops,  where  the  operation  of  boring 
(exclusiTe  of  rifling)  is  repeated  no  less  than  btc  distinct  times. 
The  barrds  are  for  this  purpose  laid  in  horizontal  machines,  and 
the  flrat-sized  borer  is  drawn  up  through  them,  not  forced  down, 
■s,  frcTO  tbe  bend  of  the  boring  bit  in  forcing  it  through,  it  is 
found  difficult  to  secure  strict  accuracy.  The  second  borinc  at 
swift  speed  is  then  continued,  and  the  third  at  slow  speed,  by  which 
time  the  barret  is  finished  to  within  some  two  or  three  thousandths 
of  an  inch  of  its  proper  diameter,  when  the  exterior  is  turned  down 
aho  to  its  sarTice  size.  Tie  operation,  if  such  it  may  be  colled,  of 
itnighteoing  the  barrel,  is  then  gone  through,  after  the  screw -hole 


for  the  breeeh-pieoe  has  b<wi  bored.     Iliis  straightening  is  one  of 
the  roughest  aod  most  nnBatisfactory  portioiM  of  the  whole  procc^ 
of  manufacture.    From  the  Tery  fine  eirft  nature  of  the  iroh  used  in 
the  constiuction  of  the  barrel,  uid  the  extreme  thinnns  of  the  metal 
itself,  the  least  violence  or  concunion  is  apt  either  to  bend  the 
barrel  outright,  or  else  to  put  such  a  dint  in  ito  side  as  effectually 
makes  an  end  of  its  accurate  shooting.    Thus,  ia  the  proc^seM 
which  we  baTe  already  described,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care,  the 
barrel  is  supposed  to  have  deviated  from  its  true  line  suffldesAly  to 
require  considerable  rectification.     This  is  domi,  therefore,  not  by 
machinery  but  by  hand,  a  workman  looking  through  the  hHi«l  and 
giving  it  a  tap  here  (utd  a  tap  there  witn  a  hammer,  whererer  if 
seems  to  him  to  require  it.      In  defence  of  this  apparently  Tety 
rude  method,  which  seams  so  astounding  ia  connexion  with  a  boi« 
that  must  be  accurate  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  the  super- 
intendents of  the  votih  point  to  the  resnltB  achieved,  and  say  that 
out  of  some  two  thousana  weapons  made  we^y  the  gauge  of  all  is 
acciurate  to  a  half -hairbreadth  I    An  immense  variety  of  milling  aul 
griiidiDg  stages  are  neit  gone  through,  which  meanly  relate  to  t^ 
exterior  of  the  barrel,  ana  with  which  we  will  not  trouble  oursclvs 
here.    A  detailed  account  of  the  whole  manufacture  would  be  out 
of  the  question,  as  our  readers  may  easily  imagine,  when  we  say 
that  the  barrel  nndetgoee  no  less  than>«ixty-nx  distinct  jmMsegses, 
and  the  whole  rifle  upwards  of  seven  honored  ere  it  is  completed. 
Hie  barrel,  then,  having  so  far  advanced  in  its  progress  towards 
completion,  as  to  be  bored  for  the  fourth  time,  undergoes  its  first 
pcoi^  test  of  merely  one  ounce  of  powder  at»l  ball.  Not  one  per  cent 
of  the  barrds  yield  under  this  tiiaJ.  which  has  soroetimee,  in  the  case 
of  doubtful  barrels,  or  those  whicn  it  was  de^red  to  burst,  been 
earned  to  as  high  a  charge  as  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  powder  and 
seventeen  balls — the  whole  barrel  full,  in  fact — before  the  metal 
ripped.    After  this  the  nipple-sorew  and  nipple,  with  the  tang  or 
tongue  which  fastens  the  barrel  to  the  stock,  are  made,  though  not 
a  single  piece  is  put  together  till  the  whole  weapon  is  complete  to  its 
minutest  detail.     IJefore  the  barrel  leaves  the  boring  room  it  is  again 
bored  out  for  the  fifth  time,  and,  baTing  been  polished  by  machinery 
inside  and  outside  till  it  shines  as  bright  as  nlTer,  it  at  last  reocha 
its  ftfty-siith  stage  of  manufacture,  and  is  taken  to  the  "  big"  or 
fiuiBhingTOom.     This  is  a  bewildering  scene  of  active,  never-ceasing 
industrr.     Let  our  readeis  imagine,  if  they  can,  a  single  apartment 
more  than  an  acre  in  extent,  lof^  and  well-lit,  in  which  some 
thousand  men  and  boys  are  incesantiy  cmtJoyed  in  superintending 
machinery.     The  roof  is  compoeed  of  bght  hollow  girdera,  with  stays 
ot  angle  iron  supported  npon  ninety  cast-iron  cohimns,  the  whole 
being  painted  white,  picked  out  with  blue,  which  gives  the  room 
an  eiceedingly  light  appearance.     The  ear  is  pained  fy  the  hum  of 
flywheels,  whidi  revolve  in  thoasands  till  the  eye  ia  giddy  with  their 
whirl.     Miles  of  shafiing  are  spinning  round  mistily  with  a  mono- 
tonous hum,  the  rooni  is  almoet  darkened  and  the  Tiew  completely 
obscured  by  some  fifty  thousand  or  siity  thousand  feet  of  broad  flap- 
pine  lathe-bands,  which  are  driving  no  leas  than  six  hundred  distinct 
machines,  all  going  together  on  their  own  allotted  to^,  with  a 
tremulouB  rapidity  aod  ease  that  seem  to  swalbw  np  the  work  like 
magic,  and  the  first  sight  of  which  is  inexpnesil:^  astonishing  to 
the  spectator,  whom  it  tekei  tome  minutes  ere  he  con  subdue  the 
overwhelming  feeling  of  surprise  which  this  scene  of  activity  always 
excites,  no  matter  how  often  entereitim.    Following  the  barrel,  then, 
but  with  care,  into  this  maze  of  latLe-baiida,  we  see  tiie  procen  of 
rifling  first  commenced.     The  rifling  ir  the  Enfield  barrel  coiiaiEts 
of  three  broad  shallow  gnxives,  with  c  pitch  of  a  half  turn  in  the 
l^igth  of  the  barrel  of  three  feet  six  inc-'iA.   1'he  depth  of  the  rifling 
is  0.5  at  the  muzzle,  and  0.1.^  at  tiie  breech,  the  widfli  ot  each  groove 
being  3-16thsof  an  inch.     There  are  sixteen  rifling  machines  at 
Enfield,  each  of  which  turns  out  twenty-six  bam  Is  a  day,  though, 
ot  course,  the  groovcsare  made  Beparfttely,  and  after  theaame  fashion 
as  in  the  boring,  namely,  drawn  throu^  thegunfruin  themnzzlelo 
the  breech.     After  the  rifling  it  is  again  proved  witi'  half  an  ounce 
of  powder  and  a  sinple  ball;   when  it  is  retouched,  trimmed-off, 
nulled,  levelled,  browned,  and  gauged,  coming  Lnit  in  the  gauge- 
ing-room  at  last  a  finished  barrel,  made  to  Euch  perfection  and 
accuracy  that  the  steel  gauge  of  577  thousandths  of  an  inch  pasKS 
freely  through,  while  that  (rf  680  sticks  firm  in  the  muzzle.     Btowu- 
ing  is  the  final  operation  which  the  rifle  undergoes,  and  till.   Dbcivly 
ornamental  procets — a  chemicid  one — occupies  a  week  mun.  tfa" 
the  manufacture  of  tie  gun  itself,  namely,  four  wet^ 


THE  KNIGHT  OF  STKAXCALLY. 


niB  CASTLM  or  KOXEA. 

tHE  KSiaHT  OF  8T&ASCAZXT. 


Thk  CuUe  tH  StnuesU;  alanda  upon  k  bjuitifol  ^Iran  ilope 
in  the  •luire  of  the  Bkckwater,  near  the  junctioo  <u  the  river 
fkidu,  and  a  few  milei  from  tike  flouriduus  town  of  Tullow. 
It  !■  bi^  in  the  Gothic  ityle,  with  high  embattled  towen, 
tTMU  the  nimoui  of  which  may  be  obtained  a  view  uuririJled  for 
itM  beaotjr  and  magnificence.  The  tourist  who  takee  a  rojage  up 
lite  Blackwater  fnon  Youchal,  will  bu  well  repaid  for  a  visit  to  thia 
ui-i^botirhood.  After  lingering  amidat  the  lovely  aceuurjr  that 
jjrroiinda  the  new  castle  he  will  not  fail  to  vidt  the  old  stronghold 
of  StrancaUv,  which  standi  upon  a  high  and  nujeatic  rod  ihoit 
overfaangs  tiie  Blackwater. 

Old  StrancallT  cutle  was  built  by  one  of  the  earla  of  Dennoiul, 
ruid  was  one  of  Oieir  principal  fortrfoea  in  this  part  of  the  countrj. 
Lt  aeenu,  from  the  nuns  thlt  gtill  remain,  to  have  been  a  fortren  of 
great  strength,  Like  niany  of  ih6  old  Norman  caatJea  of  a  HJm'lar 
construction,  it  had  its  dark  duageons,  where  many  a  lockleai  pri- 
soner UngCred  ont  his  life  in  ailent  misery ;  «nH  alai  ita  aeoret  paa- 
<.t{,-e  to  the  river  hard  b^,  I^  nwans  of  which  the  garrison  could 
CEcafie  when  hard  preaeed  m  time  of  sie^.  ■  The  ruios  of  both  dun- 
gi»na  and  passage  still  remain,  fhe  latter  was  cut  through  the 
tulid  rock  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  must  have  coat  an  imtiwT>wa 
amount  of  labour  in  those  wild  days,  when  mechanical  appliances 
wuK  not  brought,  to  the  perfection  that  they  have  attained  at  pre- 
sent. Another  hole,  also  cut  through  the  scuid  cnte,  communicatca 
«ith  the  wat«r  from  one  of  the  dungeons.  It  is  c^Jed  by  the  pea- 
wntrj  the  "  Murdering  Hole,"  a^  through  it,  it  is  said,  the 
boilia  of  those  who  were  executed  in  the  castle,  or  had  died  in 
prison,  were  thrown  into  the  river. 

In  a  siege,  soms  centuries  ago,  Strancally  was  undermined  and 
blown  up  by  the  eoldieta  of  the  government.  It  seems  to  have  been 
font  by  that  terrible  explodon  from  its  roof  to  its  foundation,  but 
a :  if  the  vengeful  hand  of  man  was  not  enough  for  its  destruction, 
it  waastnick  afterwardis  by  lightning,  which  brought  down  immense 
manes  of  solid  masonry  intj  the  nver  haneath.  Strancally,  with 
the  lands  pertaining  to  it,  wsa  forfeited  during  ita  Desmond  ware, 
and  fell  into  the  huida  of  >Sir  Walter  Kalei^  from  whom  it  passed 
oltimatdy  to  thu  Earl  of  Cork. 


mond,  the  sentinels  were  ranged  for  watch  aud  ward  along  tim 
pu'apeta  and  towers  of  Stxanoally,  aom^  Iwa^ing  in  an  indolent  and 
listleas  manner  against  the  brijastworks,  others  walking  to  and  iro 
upon  the  ramparta,  tbeir  buff-ooals  and  armour  half  unbraced, 
and  their  long  halb^nds  glittering  in  the  soft  and  la'jnj  sunshine. 
Around  tbem  the  acenery  extended  in  a  broad  panorama  of  moun- 
tain, forest,  and  river,  enlivened  at  intervals  by  grejr  and  stately 
castlea,  each  of  which  sent  up  its  column  of  blue  smoke  mto  the  calm, 
amber-coloured  aky,  while  far  beyond  them  towatda  the  south-east 
spread  out  the  clear,  bright,  and  placid  ocean,  with  many  a  stately 
gallev  at  anchor  in  the  winding  bays,  and  many  a  white  uil  glitter- 
ing far  away  in  the  offing,  llie  courtyards  beneath  were  thronged 
with  hoisemen,  as  if  getting  ready  to  sjt  out  on  soma  important 
expedition. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Bichard  Glbaon,"  said  one  of  the  sentinels  to 
his  fellow,  "  the  Diamond  will  not  find  it  so  tm  to  tske  Youghal. 
It  is  only  last  night  that  I  heard  the  Knight  of  Stianeally  saying 
that  a  stronger  garrison  there  never  was  in  the  Iowa." 

"  Yea,"  answered  the  other ;  "  but  when  the  old  aenaohal  of  Imo- 
killy  aids  the  carl,  and  when  our  master,  Jamesof  Strancally, swells 
the  army  with  those  b>ld  horseman  baneath  us,  it  will  not,  in  my 
mind,  m  so  hard  to  take  the  town.  And,  by  my  faith,  Guret 
Bob,  the  earl  seems  not  over  idle  in  the  affair,  for  h<:re  he  coinea 
with  all  his  forces!"  and  he  pointed  to  the  skirt  of  the  ancient 
foreat  that  stretched  along  the  oauk  of  the  Blackwater. 

Both  looked  in  the  direction  towards  which  he  piint  <!,  miii  ac 
they  gazed  a  large  body  of  light-aimad  footmm  or  Leiue,  i-iucrgud 
from  the  wood.  Long  lines  of  boiaemen  followed  with  H.ttlering 
baaueis  and  glittering  armour,  then  other  bodies  on  foot :  tUeii 
again  bors-oneu  falling  into  regular  pcaitions  as  they  came,  mitil 
at  length  a  large  and  num:»oua  army  lay  in  a  loog  line  before 
them,  marching  down  the  river  shore  towaids  the  castle.  A  knight 
now  rode  forward  from  the  van,  accompanied  by  a  mountul  giil^ 
or  hendmian,  and  came  at  an  ea^  gallop  towards  the  walk  lu 
was  clad  in  a  suit  of  briL'ht  armour,  h^  helmet  bJng  aunnouiiied  by 
a  tall  blue  plume,  whik  in  his  h^md  hshelda  toug  a]i:ar  aLti^ou. 
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the  point  of  vrhich  fluttered  a  banneret,  with  the  Desmond  crest 
painted  on  its  folds. 

^^  It  is  our  own  brare  Knight  of  Strancally,  Richard  Gibson  !** 
exclaimed  Garret  Roe.  ''  Ho,  there  I**  exclaimed  he  to  his  comrades 
below  as  he  stooped  oyer  a  battlement.  *'*'  Fling  the  borbacan  gate 
open  wide  for  our  noble  knight.  He  is  coming,  boys,  to  lead  to  re- 
nown and  wealth — ^to  the  siege  of  Youghal  with  our  prince  the 
Desmond.   Shannet  aboo  r 

llie  gate  was  flung  open  beneath,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
Knight  of  Stranc^y  came  clattering  into  the  courtyard,  where 
his  £>ld  horsemen  sat  their  steeds  in  st^  array  awaiting  his  arriyal. 
They  were  soon  filing  out  beneath  the  barbacan,  and  down  into  the 
plain  with  tiicir  young  commander  at  their  head,  and  their  banner 
waving  proudly  in  the  evening  breeze,  and  were  received  with  a 
shout  of  welcome  by  the  Desmond's  army,  which  shaped  its  course 
down  the  river  shore  to  invest  Youghal,  then  in  the  possession  of 
the  English  troops. 

The  night  had  fallen  dark  upon  the  ancient  town  as  the  Irish 
aimy  drew  up  before  its  walls.  The  garrison  within  seemed  well 
aware  of  the  proximity  of  their  foes,  for  a  double  row  of  sentinels 
paced  to  and  fro  upon  the  ramparts,  peering  out  warily  and  inces- 
santly into  the  darkness.  Still  they  could  dislinguish  no  indications 
of  a  stir  amongst  the  Irish,  save  that  ever  and  anon  a  slight  mur- 
mur arose  outside,  at  some  distance  from  where  they  walked  their 
rounds,  and  dark  masses,  which  they  took  for  the  lowering  shadows 
of  trees,  seemed  to  move  hither  and  thither  in  every  direction  amid 
the  copeewood  and  scattered  forest.  The  morning  explained  what 
those  black,  moving  masses  indicated.  The  sun  had  scarcely  risen 
when  the  ramparts  were  thronged  by  English  oflicers  and  men-at- 
anns,  who,  lo<^ng  out,  beheld  huge  piles  of  earth  and  brushwood, 
behind  which  the  Irish  forces  lay  crouched,  secure  themselves,  but 
close  enough  and  in  favourable  positions  to  pick  off  with  musquetry 
the  defenders  of  the  walls.  No  horses  could  be  seen — ^they  were 
picqucted  in  the  dense  forest  behind — ^but  here  and  there  the  mouths 
'  of  cannons  protruded  over  the  brushwood  and  clayey  ramparts,  wliile 
the  shock  heads  of  the  fierce  array  outside,  with  a  gleaming  helmet 
occasionally  amongst  them,  might  be  seen  peeping  up  at  intervals 
from  the  covert,  and  examining  the  fortifications.  All  at  once  a 
fierce  war-cry  arose,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  every  part  of 
the  forest.  This  was  followed  by  the  n)lling  cracks  of  matchlocks 
and  musquetoons,  and  the  loud  roar  of  cannons,  which,  with  the 
answering  explosions  from  the  walls,  made  din  that  soon  woke  the 
town,  and  struck  terror  into  its  inhabitants.  AJl  day  the  firing  con- 
tinued with  considerable  loss  to  the  besieged.  At  last  a  wide  breach 
was  made  in  the  walls.  Up  this  breach,  on  the  evenincr  of  that 
day,  a  large  body  of  the  Irisn  were  rushing,  headed  by  iK.*  knights 
and  gentlemen  who  composed  the  oflicers  of  Desmond's  army.  They 
were  met  gallantly  by  the  English  and  driven  back  almost  to  their 
entrenchments.  On  they  came  again,  however,  crowding  up  the 
breach  like  a  wave  of  the  sea.  To  and  fro  swayed  the  combatants, 
reinforcements  pouring  in  to  each  side,  until  the  whole  battle  seemed 
concentrated  round  the  middle  of  the  breach.  The  Irish  were  again 
beginning  to  waver,  when  a  cry  rose  amongst  them — "  Shannct- 
aboo  I  Follow  the  Blue  Feather — Hurra !  for  Strancally  and  tlie 
Blue  top-knot  T*  and  looking  up,  they  beheld  the  Knight  of  Stran- 
cally far  above  them  at  one  side,  his  long  plume  waving,  and  his 
heavy  sword  clutched  in  both  hands  as  he  hacked  and  hewed  away 
at  the  English  who  surrounded  him.  A  simultaneous  rush  was  made 
by  the  Irish  towards  this  point,  and  the  English,  by  absolute  dint 
of  pressure,  body  to  body,  wore  at  length  forced  to  give  way  and 
retreat  ftx)m  the  walls,  the  Irish  following  with  a  wUd  shout  into 
the  town.  At  this  moment  an  English  nian-at-arms  came  behind 
the  Knight  of  Strancally,  and  with  a  tenible  blow  from  his  ponde- 
rous axe  brought  him  to  the  ground.  Friend  and  foe  then  went  in 
a  fierce  nish  over  the  body  of  the  luckless  knight,  but  he  heeded  it 
not,  for,  Borelv  wounded  and  half  smothered  by  his  helmet,  he  soon 
sank  into  a  deep  swoon,  and  lay  as  quiet  ns  tliosc  who  had  fared 
even  worse,  ana  lay  dead  around  him.  The  town  was  taken,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  English  who  had  escapod  the  fight  driven  to 
their  ships. 

WTicn  the  Knight  of  Strancally  awoke  to  something  like  consci- 
ousncES  from  his  stupor,  it  was  in  the  house  of  Hugh  Barrette,  an  old 
and  worthv  burgess  of  Hie  town,  who  had  been  favourable  to  the 
interest  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  was,  therefore,  now  left  in 
■undisturbed  possession  of  his  property.  The  knight's  first  sensation 
on  aM-aking  was  of  a  racking  pain  through  his  head  and  body.  Ho 
jf»Aou  became  aware  of  a  voice  singing  Uhide  him  in  a  low,  sweet 


cadence,  and  despite  his  pain,  began  to  distinguish  the  worda  of 
the  song.    They  floated  through  his  mind  with  a  soothing  sweetneas, 
rendered  doubly  sweet  by  their  contrast  with  the  clang  and  crasK 
of  battle  tiiat  rang  so  loudly  in  his  ears  the  evening  before.      A  b 
length  he  made  an  effort  to  see  the  person  of  the  singer,  but,    i  n. 
turning  over  for  that  purpose,  he  threw  his  weight  upon  his  left 
arm,  whioh  had  been  broken  on  his  falling  beneaui  the  axe  of  tlio 
Englishman,  and  the  sudden  spism  of  pain  occasioned  by  the  move- 
ment made  him  fall  backward  again  with  a  heavy  groan.    Ho  viras 
however  more  than  compensated  for  the  pain  he  had  occasion e^t I 
himself,  on  looking  up  once  more.    A  young  and  beautiful  girl  was 
bending  over  him,  and  regarding  him  with  a  look  in  which  modest 
shyness  was  blended  with  compassion.    Her  long  yellow  hair  falling 
in  shining  tresses  upon  her  shoulders,  almost  touched  the  face  of  tho 
knight  as  he  looked  up  half  wonder-struck,  and  she  adjusted  the 
bed  covering  so  gently,  and  handled  his  wounded  arm  so  tenderly 
that  he  began  to  thinlc  himself  in  a  dream,  in  which  some  bright 
angel  had  come  near  and  was  ministering  to  his  wants.      His 
sendes  were  now  returning,  and*  he  began  to  recollect  all  that  had 
happened,  but  still  he  was  very  weak.    He  tried  to  raise  himself 
and  ask  a  few  questions,  but  the  voung  girl  made  a  motion  to  hiin. 
to  keep  silent,  on^which  he  lay  oack  once  more,  and  fell  into  a 
sweet  and  long  sleep,  from  which  he  only  awaked  towards  evenings 
at  the  voice  of  some  one  entering  the  room.    It  was  the  kind  leech, 
an  old  monk,  who  had  bound  up  his  wounds  on  the  preceding  night, 
and  who  was  now  coming  to  see  how  his  patient  was  progreesing. 

^^  Sir  James  of  Strancally,^'  said  the  monk.  "  the  town  is  in  posscsL. 
sion  of  my  kinsman  the  Desmond,  who  hath  dechutxi  that  were  it 
not  for  thy  strength  and  thy  bravery,  he  would  be  still  outside  the 
widls." 

"  AVho  art  thou  ?"  said  the  knight. 

^^  I  am  Gerald  the  Franciscan,"  answered  the  monk,  ^^  whose  life 
thou  didst  save  at  the  foray  of  Dangan.^' 

"  Hast  thou  found  the  child  of  tliy  brother,  the  murdered  knigLt 
of  Drumgarmon  ?"  asked  the  Knight  of  Strancally. 

"  No,"  answered  the  monk.  "  It  was  in  my  wanderings  to  fin'l 
her  that  the  vassals  of  Ormond  caught  me  at  Dangan,  and  took 
me  for  a  spy.  lliere  my  wanderings  would  have  ceaaed  were  it  not 
for  thy  brave  onslaught  on  my  captors.  Alas,  since  the  night  of 
the  mimler  of  my  brother  and  his  followers  in  his  house  of  Drum- 
garmon, I  have  wandered  for  years  but  could  find  no  traces  of  tho 
poor  little  maiden.  It  is  ten  years  now  since  the  murderers  con  - 
lessed  before  they  dieil  that  they  had  forgot  and  left  her  behind  at 
their  campin^^  place  in  the  forest.  She  was  but  seven  years  then, 
and  I  fear  me  she  died  of  hunger  and  cokl,  or  tliat  the  wolves  de- 
voured her,  the  last  scion  of  a  once  bravo  and  gallant  house. 
As  for  thee,  sir  knight,"  continued  he,  aft<.T  a  pause,  "  thou  wantest 
but  quiet  and  sleep,  and  a  good  nurse,  and  thou  wilt  soon  be  able  to 
wield  tliat  good  sword  of  mine  once  more." 

"  Ah  I"  sighed  the  knight,  "  had  I  tlie  nurse  that  watched  over 
me  this  morning,  I  would  soon  get  well,  I  warrant  thee  !" 

After  some  further  conveisation  tho  monk  took  his  departure. 
We  will  now  leave  the  Knight  of  Strancally  to  his  repose,  and  follow 
for  a  time  the  fortunes  of  the  old  Franciscan's  niece,  the  yoimg 
lady  of  Drumgarmon.  About  ten  years  anterior  to  the  foregoing 
events,  there  stood  an  old  castellated  mansion  on  the  southern  de- 
clivity of  the  Knockmeldown  mountains.  In  this  mansion  dwelt 
Sir  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  or  as  he  was  more  frequently  called,  the 
Knight  of  Drumgarmon,  together  with  his  yoimg  daughter  and  a 
few  followers.  The  Knight's  wife  had  died  a  few  years  before,  and 
he,  disabled  by  wounds  and  hardsliips  in  the  Desmond  wars,  had 
retired  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  his  house  of  Dnun- 
garmon,  and  to  bring  up  his  young  daughter,  tho  sweetest  little 
flower  that  ever  bloomed  in  that  wild  and  turbulent  district.  One 
night  the  house  was  siurounded  by  some  of  the  fiojce  follower  of 
Ormond,  the  old  Knight  and  his  men  murdered,  and  the  little  maid 
of  Drumgarmon — the  only  living  being  saved  on  that  wild  night  of 
vengeance — carried  away  by  the  forayers.  The  hitter,  after  pro- 
ceeding some  distance  towards  their  own  country  with  the  booty 
they  had  taken,  and  tho  child  for  whom  they  expected  a  heavy  ran- 
som, encamped  for  some  hoiuB  in  the  darkness  by  the  bank  of  a 
little  stream  tliat  wound  its  way  into  tho  Suir,  tlirough  the  forest 
that  then  clothed  tlie  declivity  of  tho  Knockmeldown  mountains, 
facing  the  plains  of  Tipperary,  and  farthest  from  the  luckless  hoiv?o 
of  Dnimgavmon,  After  the  drunken  revel  that  followed-,  they  pro- 
cccdctl  hastily  down  the  mountains  fearing  pursuit,  but  forgot  tlio 
child  of  tlie  murdered  knight  in  tho  dai*k  forest.  ' 
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Tt  mu  broad  daylight  when  tho  young  orphan  awoke  from  the 
Bleep  she  had  fallen  into  after  the  departure  of  the  forayera.  She 
looked  sadly  around  her,  and  then  sitting  upon  the  patn  beheld  a 
Kinall  man  with  a  ghitt<im  or  guitar  acnx^s  his  knee,  and  other 
extraordinary -looking  paraphemaha  around  him,  while  a  young, 
pide  woman,  who  seemed  to  oe  his  wife,  sat  beside  him.  The  chaneo 
of  scene  was  such  a  wild  contrast  to  her  home  that  the  poor  Uttle 
maiden  began  to  rub  her  eyes,  thinking  it  all  a  dream,  but  gradually 
awaking  to  the  consciousness  of  her  situation,  she  sank  back  shiver- 
ing upon  the  couch  of  grass  with  a  low,  despairing  cry.  The 
young  woman  now  aros^  and  with  afiFoctionate  care  took  the  chikL 
in  her  arms  and  began  to  chafe  its  cold  hand^,  asking  at  the  same 
time  a  yariety  of  questions.  When  the  child  had  answered  all, ' 
and  told  the  cut^umstances  of  her  situation  as  well  as  the  cold  and 
terror  would  allow  her,  the  young  woman  turned  to  her  husband, 
ajid  after  a  long  consultation  they  determined  on  adopting  the  little 
orphan  as  their  own.  The  man  was  one  of  those  itinerant  glcemen, 
or  jugglers,  who,  at  the  time,  rambled  about  from  place  to  place, 
showing  off  their  marrels  of  sleight-o^-hand,  and  making  merry 
music  in  the  Irish  villages,  and  particularly  in  tlie  English-inhabited 
towns  along  the  coast. 

For  three  years  the  young  maid  of  Drumgarmon  rambled  from 
town  to  town  and  from  vill^  to  village  with  the  gleeman  and  his 
wife,  during  which  time  she  grew  more  beautiful  day  by  day,  and 
learned  to  play  on  ghittem  and  tambour  with  unwonted  skill,  and  to 
know  all  the  various  dances  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  office 
of  a  gleemaidcn.  But  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  Knight  of 
Strancally,  whom  we  left  sorely  wounded  in  his  bed. 

Day  after  day  he  continued  under  the  kind  nursing  of  Hugh 
Barrette  and  his  wife,  and  the  lovely  Margaret,  tho  girl  whom 
h:'  ha<l  seen  on  his  first  awaking  from  his  swoon.  At  length  he 
became  strong  enough  to  arise  and  move  about,  without,  however, 
kaviiig  the  precincts  of  his  apartment.  It  was  now  somewhat  more 
tlmn  a  monui  after  the  taking  of  the  town,  and  he  was  sitting  in 
his  room  thinking  of  some  preparations,  for  on  the  morrow  he  was 
to  leave  his  kind  nurses  and  proceed  to  Strancally,  from  which  the 
Earl  of  Desmond  had  lately  departecl  with  his  retainers,  in  order  to 
take  up  his  abode  in  another  of  his  family  mansions.  As  the  ICnight 
sat  thus  thinking,  the  image  of  the  sweet  girl  who  had  niursed  liim 
60  well  during  his  illness  continually  arose  to  his  mind,  and  in  spite 
of  himself  a  feeling  of  fondness  and  tcndemcFS — ^which  he  would  not, 
but  many  would,  call  love — ^began  to  grow  in  his  heart,  as  he 
thought  of  her  beauty  and  of  her  unremitting  and  devoted  attention 
to  liim.  In  spite  of  himself,  we  say,  for  how  could  he,  a  highborn 
knight,  think  of  loving  a  girl  who,  however  beautiful,  was  lowly- 
bom,  and,  according  to  the  precepts  of  those  times,  unfit  to  mate 
w  ith  any  of  his  class — ^proud  noblemen ,  who  looked  down  with  scorn  on 
those  of  humbler  birth,  however  wealthy.  Still  he  thought  he  taw 
something  noble  about  the  young  girl,  in  her  features,  in  her  bear- 
ing, and  in  her  actions.  In  this  mood  of  mind  he  was  when,  to- 
wards sunset,  the  oft-recurring  subject  of  his  meditations  entered 
the  room  and  sat  down — ^her  usual  way  of  keeping  him  in  conversa- 
tion— on  a  low  chair  near  him. 

"  My  pretty  Margaret,"  said  the  knight  sadly,  "  time,  no  matter 
how  sweet  and  delightful,  must  have  an  end.  We  part  to-morrow 
— a  long  parting — but  the  memory  of  your  kindncBB  shall  ever  re- 
main in  my  heart." 

"  Sir  James,"  returned  Margaret,  *'  looking  up  into  his  face 
with  an  iimocent  but  concinied  gaze — *'the  kindness,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  was  but  befitting  from  me,  the  daughter  of  the 
Desmond's  most  favoured  servant,  to  a  kinsman  of  the  Desmond ; 
but  I  fear  me  about  your  going  in  your  present  weak  state ;  and 
there  are  strange  rumours  Soat  of  hostile  ships  having  been  seen 
sailing  along  the  coast,  and  of  another  siege  of  the  town  by  the 
English  forces  from  Waterford." 

"  Ila !  they  dare  not  !**  exclaimed  the  knight.  "The  Desmond 
«  too  strong  In  tliis  territory  at  present,  and  it  must  be  some  mer- 
chant craft  the  idle  loons  m  the  town  have  magnified  into  war- 
galleys  !" 

The  night  had  now  fallen  upon  the  to^Ti  and  the  Knight  of 
Strancally  and  Margaret  were  still  conversing,  when  suddenly 
they  heard  the  bocm  of  a  cannon  from  the  direction  of  the  harbour. 
This  was  followed  by  a  confused  murmur  and  stir  in  the  town,  then 
came  the  booming  of  many  cannons  again,  and  the  rattle  of  mus- 
quetiy,  and  no  doubt  was  left  upon  the  knight's  mind  that  the 
English  had  a  made  descent  upon  the  town  and  were  determined  io 
take  it  by  storm.     The  km'^ht  had  not  left  Lis  room  since  the  day 


he  first  entered  it,  and  was  still  so  weak  that  he  found  himself  un- 
able to  descend  the  stairs  unassisted,  and  his  mind  chafed  within 
him  to  think  that  he  should  sit  there  an  idle  listener  to  the  contest, 
and  be  unable  to  render  any  aasistanoe  to  tlie  garrison.  Hugh 
Barrette  himself  now  made  his  appearance  in  tho  greatest  perturba- 
tion, and  said  tliat  the  English  had  indeed  returned  under  Captain 
White,  one  of  the  most  ^salons  leaders  on  the  side  of  tho  queen, 
and  had,  whether  by  treachery  or  bravery  he  could  not  tell,  actually 
entered  the  town  and  driven  out  the  garrison.  He  said  that  the 
knight's  only  chance  of  safety  consist^  in  allowing  himself  to  be 
removed  with  all  possible  speed,  and  concealed  in  a  small  apartment 
he  had  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The  knight,  aasistod  by  Hugh 
Barrette  and  his  brisk  young  shopman,  was  soon  settled  in  his  place 
of  concealment,  a  small  room  at  the  extreme  back  of  the  merchant's 
storehouse,  and  from  which  a  diminutive  window  looked  out  on  a 
narrow  street,  called  Blossom  Alley. 

The  town  was  once  more  in  possession  of  the  English.  After  a 
few  days  however,  everything  went  on  quietly,  witli  tho  exception 
of  a  little  pillage  on  the  port  of  the  conquerors:  but  they  kept 
such  a  sharp  watch  at  the  gates  and  on  tho  waUs,  that  it  was  impott- 
sible  for  the  knight  to  xoake  his  escape.  So  he  was  fain  to  content 
himself  with  his  little  prison  as  he  called  it,  and  the  society,  occa- 
sionally, of  honest  Hugh  and  his  wife,  but  more  frequently  of 
the  young  and  winning  Margaret.  Day  after  day  the  knight  dwelt 
more  and  more  upon  the  loveliness  and  engaging  manners  of 
the  yoimg  girl.  Tho  voice  of  reason  often  (Sdled  back  his  min?l 
from  those  day-dreams  to  the  phiin  reality  of  the  case,  but  the 
knight  was  young,  and  at  his  age  the  voice  of  tlie  heart  is  more 
willingly  listened  to  than  the  more  matter-of-fact  warnings  of  rea- 
son. So  by  slow  but  sweet  degrees  he  fell  in  love,  and  began  to  think 
upon  his  beautiful  young  nurse  with  other  thoughts  than  those  with 
which  he  regarded  her,  on  his  first  entering  the  little  chamber  m 
Hugh's  dwelling. 

It  was  now  three  weeks  after  the  entrance  of  the  English.  Blossom 
Alley  was  the  abode  of  a  number  of  the  prettiest  giils  in  the  town,  . 
and  in  consequence  of  this  delightful  fact  became  the  resort  of  sevenvl 
of  the  young  soldiers  from  the  garrison.  One  day,  while  the  knight 
and  Margaret  were  conversing  in  the  little  room,  some  disturbance 
arose  outside  in  the  Alley.  Margaret  was  taking  a  hasty  look 
through  tha  window  at  what  was  passing,  when  a  young  corporal  in 
the  crowd  turning  round  suddenly,  caught  her  eye,  and  tniuking 
himself  the  sole  and  undivided  object  of  her  attention,  put  on  a 
most  amiable  and  engaging  look,  left  the  throng,  and  swiifrgered  with 
the  air  of  an  Alexander  several  times  up  and  down  before  tlie  win- 
dow. Marg-ciret  immediately  drew  back  and  saw  no  more  of  tlio 
amorous  corporal  for  that  day.  But  the  next  morning  he  was  there 
again,  witli  his  steel-cap,  back,  breast,  and  bandoHers  burnished 
up  with  an  unwonted  degree  of  care ;  but  this  time  not  confining 
himself  to  a  useless  perambulation  along  the  street,  he  came  over 
and  gave  a  glance  of  his  enamoured  eyes  through  the  little  window 
into  the  chamber  of  the  knight,  and  was  rewarded  f(Mr  his  devoted- 
nesB  by  catching  a  gUmjise  of  the  lovely  Margaret  inside.  Fortuna- 
tely, the  knight  was  sitting  in  a  comer  which  was  not  visible  to  the 
gay  corporal,  but  on  seeing  him,  Margaret  cast  herself  with  af  rightened 
countenance  into  the  opposite  corner,  and  on  enquiring  the  cause  of 
her  trepidation,  she  told  him  of  the  insinuating  face  at  the  window, 
and  warned  him  to  be  on  his  guiutl.  The  knight,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  warning,  started  up  and  approached  the  window,  but  the  sol- 
dier was  gone.  Early  on  the  same  evening  the  knight  was  sitting 
alone  in  his  narrow  room  and  thinking  on  his  situation,  in  a  rather 
unpleasant  frame  of  mind,  when  the  coaxing  face  of  tlie  corpond 
appeared  once  more  peering  in  at  the  window^  It  was  an  ill-starred 
moment  for  both,  for  the  knight,  rendered  irritable  and  over- 
hasty  by  his  wounds,  and  unable  to  bear  the  affectionate  curio- 
sity of  the  corporal  any  longer,  seized  a  small  iron  weight  tliat 
accidentally  lay  beside  him,  and  flinging  it  with  his  utmost  force 
at  the  ht^  of  the  unfortunate  gazer,  stretched  him  bleeding 
and  senseless  upon  the  rough  pavement  of  Blossom  Alley.  Some 
of  the  corporal's  comrades  made  their  appearance  at  the  moment 
and  created  a  tremendous  disturbance  on  his  account,  at  which  an 
officer  with  a  guard  of  soldiers  was  ordered  down  from  the  garri- 
son in  order  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  result  was  that  Hugh 
Barrette's  house  and  premises  were  searched,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  half  pillaged,  and  the  knight's  place  of  concealment  fomid. 
The  door  was  immediately  forced  in,  but  the  Knight  of  Strancally 
was  not  at  all  disposed  to  give  himself  peaceably  mto  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  and  the  first  man  that  cntcr^-d  received  several  inches 
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of  steel  beneath  his  corselet,  and  f eU  mortally  wounded  beside  the 
doorway.  Several  now  rushed  in,  but  the  foremost  after  a  few  cuts 
fend  parries,  got  a  slash  of  the  knight^s  sword  which  went  sheer 
through  the  ben  of  his  helmet,  tarribly  wounding  him  along  the 
face,  and  sft^tching  him  upon  the  prostrate  body  of  his  comrade. 
The  knight  now  iietroated  to  the  opposite  comer  of  the  room,  deter- 
mined to  die  where  he  stood,  and  stdi  keeping  a  clear  tspaoo  around 
him  with  the  sweep  of  his  long  sword. 

*'^  Yield  thee,  sir  knight,  or  whatever  we  may  csU  thee  !*'  said  the 
officer  of  the  guard — ^^  yield  thee,  or  we  shall  hew  thee  to  pieces 
M'here  thou  standest,  or  else  set  fire  to  the  house  and  bum  thee  to 
cinders  with  the  woithless  rebel  caitiff  who  concealed  thee  I*' 

The  latter  part  of  this  threat,  na  nely  the  burning  of  the  premises 
of  Hugh  Borrette,  with  the  bod^r  of  the  worthy  burgher  himself,  had 
more  dBfect  upon  the  knight^s  mind  than  the  first  daim,  80.declaring 
liis  name,  and  giving  up  his  sword  to  the  officer,  he  was  marched 
out  of  his  place  of  concealment  and  lodged  quietly  in  the  strongest 
dungeon  oi  the  fortress. 

,  It  was  the  b^;inning  of  autumn.  The  English  held  the  town  in 
.heir  possesBion  for  somewhat  more  than  a  month,  when  once  more 
the  fierce  war-erv  of  the  Irish  resounded  along  the  walls,  for  the 
dcneachal  of  Imokilly  with  all  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  that  and 
the  surrounding  districts,  appeared  suddenly  from  the  woods,  and 
(urrounded  the  fortifications  on  aU  sides.  The  attack  commenced. 
On  came  the  Iriah  in  long  and  thick  masses,  and  filling  the  deep 
ditches  with  their  fascines  of  brushwood,  gallantly  scaled  the  ram- 
parts amidst  a  storm  of  cannon-ball  and  simdl  shot.  The  walls  were 
well  manned,  but 'the  Knglish,  despite  their  bravery,  were  driven  off 
the  ramparts  to  the  casUe,  and  ttience  to  the  seaward  sate  of  the 
town,  where  they  rallied  to  make  a  last  and  gallant  stand. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  the  Knight  of  Strancally  heard 
the  sound  of  a  couple  of  battle-axes  breakmg  in  his  prison  door, 
which  feat  being  soon  accomplished,  Hugh  Barrette,  his  shop-man, 
and  the  monk  stood  before  him. 

*^  Sir  kni^^t,**  said  Hugh,  ^^  we  are  free  once  more,  for  the  senes- 
chal has  made  his  oath  g^)d  that  he  woukl  take  the  town  ^  and  has 
burnt  the  walls,  and  driven  the  English  to  the  sea-gate.  Take 
this,"  continued  he,  giving  the  kn^ht  a  huge  sword — ^*  they  rally 
there  under  the  protection  of  their  guns  from  the  harbour,  and,  I 
fear  me,  will  regain  the  castle  again  I" 

The  Knight  of  Strancally  took  the  sword,  and  rushing  from 
the  castle,  put  himself  at  tlie  head  of  a  bodv  of  Irish  who  were 
bi^:inning  to  refresh  themselves  after  their  latigae  with  a  little 
piUafle.  ^*  Strancally !  Stranca%  Aboo  P  yelled  fis  new  followers, 
fur  they  recognized  him  in  a  moment.  They  soon  reached  the  sea- 
gate,  and  there  the  kniffht  indemnified  himself  so  well  for  his  long 
iuactivity,  that  the  Engush  were  in  a  short  time  forced  to  retreat. 

It  was  evening.  The  knight  accompanied  the  old  monk  as  he 
went. along  the  streets  and  ramparts,  applying  remedies  to  the 
wounded  and  shriving  those  that  were  on  the  point  of  death.  As 
they  crossed  down  a  narrow  street,  they  beheld  a  dying  man  before 
them  with  his  head  resting  on  a  small  tambour,  and  a  broken  ghit- 
tem  in  fragments  beside  mm. 

^*  Take  tnis,**  he  said,  when  he  observed  the  ^up,  putting  a  small 
gold  locket  into  the  monk's  haj«l.  **  I  found  it  around  the  neck  of 
a  young  child,  I  discovered  ten  yean  ago  in  the  forest  of  Enock- 
maldown." 

*^  How  ?"  exclaimed  the  monk,  greatly  agitated,  his  mind  reverting 
in  a  moment  to  his  lost  niece, — ^*  How  came  she  in  the  forest  and 
by  what  name  did  she  call  herself  ?" 

^*  She  called  herself  Margaret  of  Dmmgarmon  ;*'  answered  the 
gleeman,  for  it  was  he.  *^  We  brought  her  up  I  trust  kindly  as  we 
would  our  own  child.  My  wife  dii»,  and  about  two  years  after  I 
fell  into  a  lingering  sickness  myself,  and  was  unable  to  support  the 
child  any  longer.  I  came  to  x  oughal  in  order  to  take  ship  for  my 
own  bonnie  Lincoln — ^for  I  am  an  Englishman — and  met  a  kind 
merchant  standing  with  his  wife  at  their  door.  I  begged  him  for 
the  sake  of  Him  who  died  for  us  all  to  keep  the  little  gin  till  I  could 
come  back  to  take  her  with  me  to  England,  and  they,  althou^  they 
thought  she  was  my  own  daughter,  in  the  kindness  of  theur  hearts 
look  her  in  and  promised  to  give  her  a  home.  Hugh  Barrette,  I 
mind  it  well,  was  the  kind  merchant's  name.  I  came  back  for  the 
child,  and  woe  is  me,  I  shall  never  see  her  blithe  face  again!*' 

The  gleeman  was  sinkine  gradually  during  this  story,  and  at  the 
hist  words  his  head  fell  suduienly  back  upon  his  beloved  tambour,  hi  > 


legs  were  drawn  up  and  jerked  out  with  a  quick  spaam,  mid  the 
monk  bending  low  to  help  him  in  his  eztremi^,  found  that  he  was 
dead. 

^^Sir  James  of  Strancally  I"  then  exclaimed  the  monk,  turning 
to  the  knight  who  was  standing  at  some  disdmce — "  I  can  tell  thee 
Uithe  news.  My  wanderings  are  ended — ^I  have  found  the  lost  child 
ol  my  poor  brother  of  Dnungannon  1" 

*^  Mow  ?"  esdaimed  the  knight,  a  wild  and  deli£;)itfur  suspicion 
crossing  his  mind.  ^^  How  hast  thou  found  her,  andhow  am  I  con- 
cerned in  her  discovery  more  than  befits  a  knight  ,and  a  distant 
kinsman?" 

*^  Maigaret  1  Margaret,  thy  pretty  nurse !"  said  the  monk,  is  but 
the  adopted  daughter  of  tiie  good  merchant,  Hugh — ^  is  my  niece, 
the  young  lady  of  Drumgarmonl"  After  explaining  all  to  the 
knight,  he  continued, — ^'Thou  lovest  her,  Sir  James  of  Strancallv, 
and  I  could  see  from  her  bearing  towards  thee  that  she  loves  thee  in 
retum,  well  and  truly.  She  is  an  orphan,  but  the  child  of  a  brave 
knight,  and  will  have  for  her  marriage  dower  her  father's  broad 
disfariot  of  Dnungarmon.  Yet  methinks  she  can  nowhere  fijid  a 
braver  protector  than  the  young  I^iight  of  Strancally  I" 

It  is  needless  to  dilate  upon  the  meeting  of  Margaret  and  the 
kni^t,  and  the  mjgbty  preparations  tiiat  were  m^e  for  their 
marriage  f eaat  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  thev  were  macried  by  Gendd 
the  Eranciscan,  that  the  Ivavery  of  the  whole  country  was  seen  at 
their  bridal  revel,  and  that  Hiey  loved  well  and  lived  happily  for 
many  a.calm  succeeding  year  in  their  strong  fortalice  of  Strancally. 

THE   fiXAEAM   OF   LIFE. 

Fresh  flowers  are  growing 
By  Life'b  first  flowing, 
Whose  waves  are  glowing 

In  the  light  of  Troth ; 
And  Joy  is  stealing 
O'er  every  feeling, 
While  Hope  keeps  pealing 

From  the  tower  of  Youth. 
From  Nature's  treasure 
We  snatch  the  measure 
Of  sparkling  pleasure. 

Which  we  madly  drain ; 
And  deem  that  never 
Fond  ties  can  sever, 
But  shield  us  ever 

From  grief  and  pain. 

As  Age  advances 
The  sunlight  dances 
With  fickiier  glances 

On  the  Stream  of  Life ; 
And  mists  of  warning 
That  seem'd  adorning 
llie  brow  of  morning 

Grow  to  clouds  of  strife. 
Last  joy  appearing 
Our  sad  souls  cheering 
With  dreams  endearing 

Of  the  days  of  yore. 
Our  spirit  pillows 
On  Mem'ry's  billows, 
'ICeath  pensive  willows 

For  evermore!  G.  B.  0*11. 


THE    CASTLE    OF    MONEA. 

The  Castle  of  Monea,  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  illustration 
on  page  forty-one,  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  about 
five  miles  from  the  town  of  Enniakillen,  and  is  a  good  example  of 
the  castellated  residences  erected  at  the  period  of  the  "  Plantation 
of  Ulster."  It  was  built,  according  to  Pynnar  s  "  Survey  of  Ulster," 
made  in  1618-19,  by  Malcohn  Hamilton,  rector  of  Devenish,  a 
descendant  of  the  first  patentees  of  the  escheated  lands  of  Monea. 
The  castle  was  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  was  surrounded  bv  a  wall 
nine  feet  in  height  and  three  hundred  in  circuit.  It  was  lie  chief 
place  of  refuge  of  the  English  and  Scotch  settlers  during  the  Civil 
War  of  1C41. 


A  MATRIMONIAL  FERRET. 
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A    XAXRIHONIAL    FEBKEt. 


NOW  him,  do  we?  Grainoua  goodnen,  onljr  aek 
Teren.  We  are  qoiet,  retired  people — perluqie  the 
qnieteetin  the  neighbourhood,  which  may  account., 
my  dear,  for  the  ^ppy — and,  indeed,  on  our  part, 
unexpected — intimacy  which  baa  qni^  np  between 
OB  and  Mr.  LJonbeod.  He  bat«  noiae  and  boatle ; 
we  c&n  Boaredy  tolente  a  pin  to  drop.  He  lores 
reading,  b^g  a  gentleman  of  Btudiooa  habita,  &nd 
foa  know  that  Tereaa  waa  alwaja  a  decided  book- 


bead,  in  ordet  that  her  wmda  may  reach 
ing-room  window,  at  which  sta  pensive  Mr.  Lion* 
benl,  dejectedly  rocking  a  sherry-cobbler  through 
a  abort  straw,  "  "jnmm^^  dear,  iniat  if  Mr.  Lion- 
hud  abouU  hear  na?    It  it  BO  rule  to  ^eak  ao  of 


"  And  it  he  did  hear  os,  darling,"  repliw  Mis. 
Ferret,  springing  a  round  octare  nigh^,  "  ia  it 
not  a  wwianlfttjnn  to  &  gentleman  to  know  ^lat  his 
SDod  qoalitici  are  not  unobeerred  by  those  around 
him  7  FUttery,  Mi«s  Whalebone"  (this  was  ad< 
dressed  to  a  lady  of  in<lefiiiite  year*  and  nnwhole- 
BOroe  compleiion,  who  formed  one  of  the  UtUe  trio 
under  Mr.  Lionhead^  winoow),  "  flattery  is  d^^ading  to  those  who 
me  it,  sod  offensive  to  thoee  to  whom  it  is  addrened.  Bnt  troth — 
rigid,  exact  truth,  Mias  Whalebone — is  quite  another  thing,  Rnd 
should  not  be  avoided  from  an^  silly  motives  of  delicacy.  Besides, 
'  m J  deer,  what  IB  the  oae  of  being  good  if  nobody  sees  it  ?  Teresa, 
cluld,  spare  yonr  blushes"  (this  was  said  with  remarkable  elevation 
of  heart  and  voice),  "  and  congratulate  yourself  on  having  soch  an 
unexceptionable  admirer." 

Says  Miss  Whalebone  :  "  He  is  Ut  admirer,  then?    Ton  Incty 
jprl  I    What  ia  the  colour  of  his  hair  ?" 

Mra.  Feiret  replies :  "  Some  people,  my  dear— bat  they  know 

nothing  of  coIouih — would  call  it  reo,  and  yet  it  it  not  red.    Hare 

I  ever  remarked  that  rich  hair  with  a  golden  tint  in  it-nlark  gold? 

it  will  give  yon  an  idea  of  what  it  is." 

"  Harry,"  remarks  my  intended,  "  gays  that  It  looka  like  a  bod 

Alt  at  once  there  is  a  sabdued  "  Hmli — sb  I"  under  the  windows, 
foUowcd  I7  a  few  momenta'  silence.   I  can  imagine  the  panse  to  be 


ilal-v 


filled  up  with  throe  deprecatory  nods  of  mamma's  head,  and  a  whis- 
pered confeaaion  of  inuiscretion  ftom  Teresa. 

"  Of  his  generoaity,  his  kindnen  of  heart,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion," at  laat  observes  Mias  Whalebone. 

"  And  we  hope  for  the  best,  my  dear,"  subjcuna  tmimma,  in  a  re- 
mgned,  but  sanguine  tone.  "  I  have  every  resawi  to  think  that 
Teresa  loves  him  ;  and  that,  in  good  time,  an  aoqaatntance  begun  so' 
unexpectedly  will  end  pleasantly  and  faonouiBbly  for  alt  partiea.  My 
love,  I  see  you  have  left  a  dead  leaf  hanging  to  that  gersnimn.  Xou 
must  clip  it  off  with  your  own  scinois  to-morrow,  dariing." 

The  plant  threatened  with  amputaticn  grows  on  the  aO  of  Mr. 
Lioniiead's  window. 


to  you,  Teresa." 

"And  it  is,"  concedes  Mrs.  Ferret. 


'  Little  oflicce  of  this 


whom  they  wish  to  please.  Teresa,  dear,  I       ....       ....   

the  catfrpillaiB ;  they  have  bored  a  big  hale  throng  that  red-dn^a 

"Yea,  indeed -Teresa,  how  could  yoa  be  so  careless  ?"  asks  Mias 
Whalebone.     "  WeU,  I'm  off." 

"  Teresa  and  I  are  just  going  to  have  a  look  at  the  new  ban^es  at 
U'Blrney's.     Good  morning,  my  dear." 

And  so  the  gronp  separatea.  Reader  I  I  beg  you  will  not  be  as- 
tonnded  at  the  admaaion — I  am  Mr.  Lionhead.  I  repeat  tliis  aa  I 
write  it,  for  I  confen  that  my  own  identity  has  become  confused  in 
the  snatch  of  conversation,  which  I  have  ^Ihfully  reported,  under 
my  windows.  I  am  that  favoured  individual  whose  ciittirated  tastes, 
goadnen,  and  benevolence,  have  furnished  three  ladies  with  a  topic 
tor  a  morning  conversation.  I  am  the  proprietor  cf  that  golden  dork 
hair  whose  eulogies  have  been  pronooncett  1^  the  highest  tribunals  of 
taste — a  council  of  ladiea.  As  for  the  "  bad  mauve,"  I  repeat  it  as 
an  asperHion  below  grave  consideration.  I  am  a  bachelor,  and  live  on 
the  &st  floor  of  m^  reeidonce,  Kensington- ville,  Rathmines.  My 
room  is  an  absolute  htter  of  woAed  slippeiSjembroidered  cigar  cases, 
smoking  caps,  kettle  holders,  et  cffiteta.  The  room  directly  undco-- 
neath  mine  is  tenanted  by  Mrs.  Ferret  and  her  daughter.  The  tate 
Mr.  Joaiah  Fenet,  of  whom  the  present  Mm.  Ferret  is  the  sorviv- 
ing  relict  (I  make  the  statement  on  the  solid  authority  of  a  tomb- 
stone at  Glasnevin),  was,  I  have  been  given  to  understand,  a  wax- 
chandler.  He  died  some  eii^t  years  ago,  leaving  no  wilt ;  ancf  as  the 
effects  he  had  to  bequeath  wera  limited  to  a  soap-boiler,  a  re&ier, 
Uiree  dcoen  of  deal  boxes,  and  an  empty  till,  there  ia  abundant 
reason  for  believing  that^  in  abstaining  frcnn  reducing  his  last 
wishee  to  the  fenn  of  a  testament,  he  was  merely  conforming  to  the 
economical  instincts  of  tbe  age.  Set  Kirift  on  the  woru.  Mis. 
Ferret  and  her  daughter  went  aln'oad — which  is  an  allegorical  way 
of  stating  that  they  quitted  Dublin  proper,  and  took  lodging  in  the 
saburtm.  The  maternal  Ferret,  bdore  the  first  flush  of  (^ief  had 
exhausted  itself,  bej^an  to  look  about  her,  and  to  think  that  the  best 
dung  to  be  done  for  Teresa:  was  to  have  hec  settled  in  the  workl. 
And,  as  the  best  way  of  settling  a  girl  in  the  world  ia  to  find  her  a 
hnstati'l,  Mn.  Ferret  immediately  cast  her  eye*  about  in  search  of 
that  de^able  acquisition. 

It  is  <me  c^  the  nusfortnnee  of  civilization  that  whilst  a  himdred 
ill-favonred,  talentlen  girls  will  have  a  swarm  of  suitors  dangling  at 
their  heela  and  swearing  by  their  nosegays,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
clever  ones  will  remain  snitorlen  and  disocoiaolate.  In  fact,  there  is 
a  feeling  growing  every  day  deeper  amongst  bachilors  that  clever 
women  do  not  make  good  wives — that  they  know  mora  about  astro- 
nomy than  mutton  chops,  and  less  of  shirt  buttons  than  of  geology. 
In  this  latter  cst^oiy  Alias  Ferret  found  herself,  and  it  ia  due  to  her 
to  state  that  ahe  fuUy  appreciated  her  situation,  without  caring  much 
for  the  consequeneea.  In  vain  Mrs.  Ferret  coaxed,  threatened,  and 
bnllied"  desirable  young  men" — come  they  would  not.  Theyavoided 
her  as  they  would  the  pest.  So  she  fretted  herself  on  to  the  bonis 
ot  a  great  social  dilcnuna,  and  it  waa  whilst  writhing  transfixed  on 
that  ugly  position  that  she  heard,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  of 
the  "  H.P.E.M.M.C." — initials  which,  attached  to  their  legitimate 
contexts,  extend  themselvM  into  the  alarming  title  of  the  "  Hus- 
band-Providing-and- Eligible-Match-Making  Corporation."  Mre, 
Ferret  studied  for  nine  days  (I  derive  my  iirformation  from  one  who 
has  known  her  for  years)  the  prospectus  of  the  Coiporatdon  ;  on  thu 
paid  five  snillings,  uul  was  solemnly  mducted  into  the 
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eecretB  of  an  association  which  profesBed,  and  I  belieye  professes  still, 
that  by  strictly  following  up  the  written  directions  with  which  the 
membera  were  provided,  any  mother  possessed  of  sufficient  nerve, 
tact,  and  prudence,  might  procure  for  her  daughter,  if  not  extremely 
repulsive  m  appearance  and  neglected  in  education,  a  suitable  part- 
ner. **  Success,"  said  the  programme,  "  invariably  depends  on  deli- 
cacy of  manipulation.'*  This  was  a  plain  phrase  which,  notwith- 
standing its  olfvious  simplicity,  took  Mrs.  Ferret  no  inconsiderable 
patience  to  rightly  interpret. 

I  leave  it  to  any  one  to  judge  the  merciless  character  of  the 
struggle  which  I  am  obliged  to  wage  day  after  day  withmy  "judicious" 
friend  Mrs.  Ferret,  H.F.E.M.M.C.  People  may  affect  to  smile  at 
it ;  but  if  they  would  only  assume  my  situation  for  an  hour  or  two, 
I  think  they  would  hasten  to  change  their  sneers  for  sympathies.  I 
met  AIiB.  Ferret,  for  the  firat  time,  nine  weeks  ago  on  the  staircase. 
She  was  descending,  and  I  literally  incorporated  myself  with  the 
wall  that  she  might  pass  unruffled  by  contact.  Notwithstanding  all 
my  precautions,  the  lady  dexterously  contrived  to  insert  the  taU  of 
her  skirt  under  the  baU  of  my  right  foot.  The  miserable  fabric 
gave  way  with  a  soft  "  whiff ;"  apologies  followed,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance was  at  once  established  through  the  agency  of  a  bit  of  over- 
starched  muslin.  Perfectly  aware  uiat  I  hiS  boen  out-manoeuvred 
in  spite  of  all  my.caution,  I  resolved  to  deprive  her  of  the  fruits  of 
her  advantage  by  keeping  close  to  my  quarters,  and  habitually 
sweeping  the  staircase  through  the  keyhole  before  venturing  at  de- 
scent to  the  hall.  My  prudence,  however,  was  no  match  for  Mrs. 
Ferret's  motherly  sagacity.  Four  or  ^ve  mornings  after  our  first 
encounter  there  came  a  gentle,  half -diffident,  retiring  knock  to  my 
door.  **  Come  in,"  I  said,  and  the  injunction  was  obeyed  by  a  Lady 
of  some  twenty -seven  summers.  She  was  attired  in  an  elaborate 
niglig^e^  and  her  long  hair  was  arranged  with  studied  carelessneBS  over 
her  pretty  shoulders. 

"Will  you  kindly  pardon  this  intrusdon  ?"  said  my  visiter,  slowly- 
advancing  to  the  table  at  which  I  sat ;  "  but  mamma ^" 

*'  ATjtmmft.  I"  I  exclaimed,  with  Ul-disguised  alarm,  "  mamma  1" 

"  Yes,  sir,  Mra.  Ferret." 

"  Oh,  Mre.  Ferret,  of  course.     She  is  well,  I  trust  ?" 

"  Unhappily  i^e  is  not,"  said  Miss  Ferret,  with  a  profound  sigh 
which  betokened  serious  disquietude ;  "  she  is  suffering  from  a  ner- 
vous headache,  and  sent  me  to  ask  if  you  would  obligeher  with  your 
pastille  burner." 

"  Pm  so  sorry  that  it  is  not  in  my  power.  Miss  Ferret." 

"  Indeed,  I  feel  very  sorry  for  inteiTupting  you ;  you  read  so 
much,  and  your  time  is  so  valuable.  Dili  you  see  the  "  Illustrated 
Dublin  Journal"  yet,  Mr.  Lionhead  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  only  the  announcements  of  it  in  the  newspapers, 
Miss  Ferret." 

"  It  is  really  a  charming  magazine,"  remarked  my  visiter. 

"  You  have  read  it,  then  ?"  I  observed,  languidly. 

"  Dear,  yes.  You  should  read  it :  it  is  really  a  good  thing  in  these 
days  of  trashy  periodicals." 

"  Ah,  I  must  see  it,"  I  remarked,  with  a  delicate  show  of  impati- 
ence. 

"  Then  I  shall  send  it  down  to  you,"  said  Miss  Ferret,  with  a  large 
amount  of  decision. 

A  vision  of  perfumed  slips  and  light  crildcisms  danced  through  my 
mind ;  bo  I  said,  in  a  half-pleading  tone,  "  Pray  do  not,  Mias  Ferret. 
Much  obliged,  but ^" 

"  There  is  really  no  obligation  in  question,  Mr.  Lionhead.  Then 
mamma  spoke  so  largely  of  your  politeness  the  other  day,  when  you 
walked  on  her  dreas  goins  down  stairs ;"  and  here  Miss  Ferret  cliir- 
ruped  a  little  silvery  laugn,  which  gave  me  an  admirable  opportunity 
of  observing  the  soundness  and  whiteness  of  her  teeth. 

"  lliat  was  unfortunate-,"  I  replied,  trying  to  summon  up  a  faint 
smile.  And  here  I  was  tcmptea  to  add,  ^^  But  you  ladies  do  dress 
80  extravagantly  that  really  we—" 

"  Extravagantly,  Mr.  Lionhead  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Ferret,  giving 
a  rapid  glance  at  her  own  costume,  ^*  Extravagant !  You  surely  do 
not  mean  costliness  of  material  ?" 

"  I  dont  exactly  mean  costliness  of  material,  Miss  Ferret,  but — ^'* 

**  Oh,  now  I  understand  you :  breadth — extent — ^what  you  call 
a — a — amplitude.  Well,  you  can  see  that  I  am  particularly  mode- 
rate in  both  ways,"  said  my  friend,  holding  up  a  dainty  little  pinch 
of  her  gown  for  m^  inspection.  **  I  can  dnss  for  fifteen  pounds  a 
year — ^perhaps  less  if  we  have  a  wet  season." 


This  was  said  in  a  tone  intended  to  fascinate  me ;  but  I  said  no- 
thmg,  and  began  nibbing  a  quill  with  solemn  indifference. 

'*  Then  you  can't  let  us  have  the  burner,  Mr.  Lionhead  ?" 

**  I  am  grieved  that  I  cannot,  Mias  Ferret." 

"  Well,  good  morning.    By  the  way,  do  you  ever  go  do^vu  to 
Bray  ?" 

"  Not  often."      ' 

"  Pretty  place." 

»*Very."   ^ 

"  Good  morning." 

The  ''  Illustrated  Dublin  Journal" 'lies  on  my  table,  and  betweet 
the  leaves  is  a  charming  photograph  of  Miss  Teresa  Ferret,  (which 
I  have  endeavourd  to  ^etch  above)  and  a  tinysUp  of  white  paper, 
which  I  never  had  courage  to  read  imtil  last  evemng.  ^^  Dear  Mr. 
Lionhead,"  said  the  slip,  ^^  I  send  you  the  ^  Journal.'  It  is  charm- 
ing, and  has  caused  quite  a  sensation  in  literary  drdes.  Pray  do  not 
read  so  late  at  night.— T.  F." 

And,  as  if  determined  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  my  miserable 
apprehensiveness,  l^Irs.  Ferret  comes  down  stairs  last  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  presents  me  with  a  green  eye^shade,  constructed  out  of  a 
bit  of  whalebone  and  a  shred  of  cheap  silk.  She  further  insisted 
on  my  trying  it  on  before  she  left  the  room.  As  I  was  removing 
the  horrid  thing,  a  pair  of  hands  were  plaited  over  my  eyes,  and  a 
seducing  voice,  which  I  instantly  recognized,  said,  ^^  Guess  who 
it  is." 

"  Mrs.  Searle,  my  landlady." 

^^  Shame !  her  hands  are  as  hard  as  diimer-plates.    Guess  again." 

"  One  of  the  skeletons  in  the  College  of  Sm^geous." 

"  You  naughty  quiz  I    Come,  guess  once  more." 

"  Oh !  Miffl  Ferret." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?" 

^^  Pretty  sure,"  I  said,  disengaging  the  young  lady's  hands,  and 
trying  to  look  patient. 

"  'Pon  my  word  1"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  cannot  even  guess  how 
much  that  becomes  you.  It  brings  out  your  forehead  beautifully. 
And,  bless  me,  Mr.  Lionhead,  what  capital  eyes  you've  got  1  I 
should  call  them — ^what  ?— diamonds ;  but  that's  too  common-place." 

This  occurred  last  Sunday  morning,  since  which  I  have  laid  strict 
injunctions  on  my  landlady  to  admit  no  visiters  to  my  room  with- 
out my  special  consent.  But  I  cannot  beat  off  the  Ferrets.  •  Find- 
ing that  my  rooms  are  no  longer  accessible  to  them,  and  knowing 
my  partiaUty  for  fresh  air  and  open  windows,  they  take  advantage 
of  this  weakness,  and  hold  open-air  discussions  on  my  merits,  under 
my  nose,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  The  tone  of  their  deliberations  is 
calculated  to  a  nicety  to  reach  my  windows.  From  all  I  can  gather, 
they  have  disposed  of  me  finally  as  Teresa's  husband,  Mrs.  Ferret's 
motherly  doubts  as  to  Teresa's  love  for  me  being,  I  understand,  the 
only  humiliating  obstacle  in  the  way  of  otir  approaching  union.  But 
they  will  be  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  I  have  given  my  land- 
lady notice  that  I  am  about  to  leave  her  house,  driven  from  it  by 
the  heartless  machinations  of  the  H.P.E.M.M.  Corporation. 


CUEIOSITIES    OF    DEEIVATIOlf. 

SiNCB  the  "  odd  phases  in  some  popular  phrases*^  have  been  re- 
garded as  deserving  of  exemplification  and  illustration,*  there  can 
be  no  reason  why  the  odd  traits  of  certain  words  in  every-day  use 
(and  abuse,  too),  should  not  be  equally  noteworthy,  not  merely  for 
the  arehsdological  lore  individiudly  associated  with  them,  but  that 
they  are  the  pivots,  so  to  speak,  on  which  the  sense  of  many  an  oft- 
quoted  but  derivatively  otiscure  expression  turns.  As  the  design  of 
this  paper,  therefore  is  not  more  pretentious  than  to  be  a  bit  of  idle 
chit-chat  anent  some  vagrant  verbiage,  let  us,  in  limine^  and  as  an 
apt  example  of  its  purpose,  take  the  simple  word  ^^  gossip."  In  its 
original  sense  ^^  gossip"  meant  a  sponsor  for  an  infant  in  baptism, 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  God-syb,  that  is,  literally,  ^^  of  kin  in  God." 
Thus  Spenser  in  the  "  Faerie  Queen" : — 

"  He  wonneth  in  the  land  of  Fay^ree, 
Yet  is  no  fary  borne,  ne  sib  at  all 
To  elves,  but  sprung  of  seed  terreitial, 
And  whylome  by  faUe  fairies  slolne  away, 
Whylcs  yet  in  inCcuit  cradle  he  did  cralL" 

*  See  Dvjfya  Hibernian  Magazine,  Nos.  10  and  13« 
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The  affinity  of  ^^  godaipsbip^^  was  regatded  of  such  consequence  that 
l>y  the  Cauou  Law  intenuarriages  of  *^  godslbs^'  to  the  same  child 
were  stringently  prohibited,  as  If  they  were  nearest  of  kin.  In  the 
Elizabetbau  era  both  the  fpodfather  and  godmother  were  termed 
*'  gnssiuB,*'  but  at  a  later  period  the  appellation  was  generally  limited 
to  the  fitter.  In  his  *^  Diar/'  for  May  20, 1666,  Samuel  Pepys,  the 
quaint  yet  instructiye,  writes : — 

"  Lord*8  day.  With  my  wife  to  church.  At  noon  dined  nobly,  ounelres 
alone.  After  dinner  mj  wife  and  Mercer  by  coach  to  Grceuwich,  to  be 
gotsip  to  Mra.  Daniell's  child.  My  wife  much  pleased  with  the  reception  she 
Lad,  and  ahe  was  godmother,  and  did  hold  the  child  at  the  fonL** 

Female  gossips,  aocoiding  to  Junius,  were  accustomed,  under  cloak 
of  this  spiritual  relationship,  to  *^  tell  stories  and  tipple  over  them  ;^* 
hence  arose  the  present  familiar  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  thua 
slyly  adyerted  to  by  Sir  Thomas  More : — 

"  '  Yea,  yci,'  quod  I,  *  a  woman  can  kepe  a  oonnsayl  well  ynoogUi  For 
thoogbe  ahe  tell  a  gossup  she  telleth  it  but  in  ooonsayl  yet,  nor  that  gossippe 
tu  her  goeaippe  neiSier,  and  so  when  all  the  gOMippej  in  the  towne  knuwe  y t, 
yet  it  13  but  counsayl  still  t** ' 

Fie,  thou  ungallant  cayiller  at  the  privilege  of  the  sex  I  Ilowerer, 
place  aux  dames.  Here  we  have  the  word  **  lady."  Tooke,  no 
mean  authority,  says  its  radix  is  A/a/,  the  past  participle  of  the  An- 
glo-SaJLon  Mif'ian^  to  raise ;  hence  one  elevated  or  exalted.  Others 
iL^aort  that  in  the  good  old  times  when  the  mistress  of  the  manor 
distributed  at  stated  seasons  a  certain  quantity  of  bread  to  her  in- 
digent neighbours,  with  her  own  fair  hands,  ^e  was  termed  by  the 
gi-ateful  recipients  Leff-day,  that  is,  in  the  Saxon,  the  "  bread-giver." 
\\'ould  that  all  the  ladies  in  this  year  of  grace,  1861,  could  esta- 
bliah  their  claim  to  the  title  by  practicallv  mustrating  the  truth  of 
the  latter  derivation  1  At  any  rate  there  are  few  ladies,  we 
opine,  unshadded  by  matrimonial  fettoa,  who  would  object  to  a 
*^  millionaire."  This  word  is  of  Venetian  origin.  Upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  famous  navigator,  Maroo  Polo,  to  the  ^^  bride  of  the 
Adriatic,"  from  the  court  of  the  Khan  of  Tartary  in  1295,  to  all 
iuteTTOgatories  as  to  the  wealth  of  that  potentate  he  would  reply — 
*^  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  gold  ducats."  Ilis  rejoinder  obtained 
for  him  the  sobriquet  of  ^^Messer  Marco  Milaui,"  and  the  family 
dwelling-place  was  for  centuries  afterwards  termed,  *^  La  Gorte  de 
^iillioni."    Sensorini,  in  his  ^^Yenezia  Deacritta,"  attributes  the 

tiox>ular  application  of  this  surname  to  the  immense  riches  possessed 
>y  the  Polo  family  at  the  period  of  their  return  to  theu-  native 
land.  The  French  employed  the  word  to  denote  a  great  capitalist, 
and  it  has  been  of  late  years  naturalised  with  us.  May  every  fair 
reader  of  the  Journal  enmesh  a  millionaire,  and  spend  a  right 
])leafiant  "  honeymoon  I"  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Teutonic  tribes 
to  drink  mead  or  mflthflgliiT,  a  beverage  made  with  honey,  for  thirty 
days  after  a  wedding.  The  Saxons  imported  the  custom  into  Eng- 
land, and  from  it,  in  course  of  time,  arose  the  practice  of  enjoying 
the  first  month  after  marriage  in  retirement.  A  country  wedding 
i^dthout  a  ^*  bonfire"  would  hd  but  a  sombre  affair.  It  was  a  me- 
diaeval custom  to  keep  the  Yifpk  before  certain  feasts,  particularly 
Midsummer  Eve,  at  which  penod  the  imjis  of  darkness  were  supposed 
to  have  special  power.  To  destroy  their  influence  it  was  usual  to 
light  large  fiires  of  bones,  the  smell  of  which,  it  was  believed,  was 
particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  it  being  said,  in  the  language  ol  the 
time,  *^  tlie  devil^  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hreyning  (burning) 
bones. 

Many  etymologists  trace  the  word  ^^  saunterer"  to  the  fVench 
Sainte-terrey  or  Holy  Land,  from  which  too  many  of  the  crusaders 
returned  as  loitering,  purposeleas  wanderers.  Our  own  impression 
is  that  it  is  derived  from  the  words  sans  terre^  without  land.  It  is 
thus  illustrated  in  *^  Hudibras" : — 

"  Unhappy  wretch ! 
What  bast  thon  gotten  by  this  fetch, 
or  all  thy  tricks  in  this  new  trade, 
Thy  holy  brotherhood  o'  the  blade  ? 
By  taunterinff  still  on  some  adventure, 
And  growing  to  thy  horse  a  centaur?" 

The  disparaging  term  ^^  pettifogger,"  anplied  to  lawyen  of  a  certain 
clas,  is  also  of  French  origin,  being  derived  from  the  words  petit 
vopue,  little  fame  or  reputation.  In  all  great  houses,  according  to 
Gilford,  but  particularly  in  royal  residences,  there  were  a  number 


of  mean  dependents,  whose  office  it  was  to  attend  the  wood^-yard, 
sculleries,  &c.  Of  these  (for  in  the  lowest  depths  there  was  a  lower 
still)  the  most  forlorn  wretches  seemed  to  have  been  selected  to 
carry  coals  to  the  halls,  kitchens,  &c.  To  this  smutty  corps  the 
people  in  derision  gave  the  name  of  *^  blackguards."  As  early  as 
the  year  1630,  the  hunters  of  the  wild  cattb  in  the  savannahs  of 
Uispaniola  were  known  under  the  designation  of  *^  buccaneers." 
They  derived  this  name  from  boucan,  an  old  Indian  word  which 
the  Caribs  gave  to  the  hut  in  which  they  smoked  the  flesh  of  the 
oxen  killed  in  the  chase.  In  course  of  time  this  food  became  known 
as  viande  boucancc,  and  the  hunters  themselves  gradually  assumed 
the  name  of  ^^  buccaneers." 

A  ^^  rasher  on  the  coals"  appears  to  have  baen  a  favourite  article 
of  food  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  who  makes  special  allusion  to  it 
in  his  *^  Merchant  of  Venice."  It  is  mentioned,  with  a  red-herring, 
as  a  capital  incentive  for  the  lover  of  wine  in  Naah^  ^^  Pierce  Peni- 
lesse."  The  word  is  derived  from  the  French  raser^  to  shave — 
literally  a  shaving  or  slice  of  bacon.  Veaaels  cut  down  from  thdr 
Qriginal  to  an  inrerior  size  are  known  as  razees.  There  is  a  fami- 
liar reference  to  the  rasher  in  Goldsmith^ei  ^^  U«mch  of  Venison" : 

**  As  in  some  Irish  houses  where  things  are  80-so« 
One  gammon  of  baoon  hangs  up  for  a  show ; 
But  for  eating  a  rasher  of  what  they  take  pride  in, 
They*d  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  ^tn  it  was  fried  in  !*' 

But  rashers  are  very  provocative  of  thirst,  and  a  glass  of  ^^  grog"  is 
by  no  means  a  despicable  after  consideration.  This  popuhur  beve- 
rage was  so  called  from  Admira]  Vernon,  who  was  genexuUy  known 
in  the  navy  as  ^^  old  grogram,"  from  a  cloak  of  that  material  which 
the  veteran  was  accustomed  to  wear  in  squally  weather.  While  in 
command  of  the  West  India  station,  shortlv  after  the  reduction  of 
Porto  Bello,  he  introduced  the  use  of  rum  and  water  in  the  squadron, 
which  became  a  favourite  drink,  atid  in  honour  of  him  was 
called  *^  grog."  •  ^*  Toddy"  is  from  the  eastern  tai-d^,  the  sap  of  a 
species  of  pine.  Wine  and  water  first  received  the  name  of  *^  negus" 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  from  the  inventor.  Colonel  Fruicis 
Negus,  whose  favourite  beverage  it  was.  It  became  fashionable  at 
the  regimental  mess,  and  the  officers  in  compliment  to  their  colonel 
called  it  after  him.  **  Porter"  was  so  termed  from  the  class  of  society 
to  whom  its  use  was  principally  confined  on  its  introduction.  Pro- 
bably the  earliest  reference  to  it  is  in  a  passage  in  the  writings  of 
Nicholas  Amherst,  1721 :  '^  We  had  rather  dine  at  a  cook*s  shop 
upon  beef,  cabbage,  and  porter^  than  tug  at  an  oar,  or  rot  in  a 
dark,  foetid  dungeon."  **  Fool,"  as  applied  to  a  dish  of  boiled  goose- 
berries and  cream,  is  from  tne  French  verb  fouler,  to  crush  or 
squeeze.  It  may,  perhans,  be  imnecessary  to  remark  that  the  word 
^^  gooeebeny"  itself  should  be  correctly  written  gorse-beny,  that  is, 
the  fruit  of  a  prickly  shrub  or  bush.  Some  consider  ^^  luncheon"  a 
corruption  of  nuncheon,  or  a  noon-shun,  the  refreshment  taken  at 
noon,  when  labourers  desist  from  work  to  shun  the  heat.  It  ia, 
however,  with  more  probability  fittxn  the  Spanish  Ionia,  a  slice  or 
cut,  and  hence  the  daily  meal  at  eleven  o^clock  termed.  Vance,  pro- 
nounced Ponchey.  This  is  synonymous  with  the  Armoric  louacqua^ 
to  swallow  hastily  or -greedily.    Thus  Gay : — 

'*  While  hungry  thon  stoods*t  staring  like  an  oa^ 
I  sliced  the  luncheon  from  the  barley  loaC" 

"  Muffin"  is  probably  from  the  old  French  mou-pain,  soft  bread, 
easily  converted  in  mouffin,  whence  muffin.  ^*  Prog"  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  from  the  Russian  pirog,  a  custom  consisting  in  the  lady 
of  the  house  distributing  a  certain  quantity  of  bread  or  meat  to  her 
guests,  while  others  derive  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  pricc^an,  to 
pick  out,  or  select,  and  hence,  victuals,  provisions,  &c.  Congreve 
thud  illustrates  the  use  of  the  word : — 

**  While  spouse,  tuckt  np,  does  in  her  pattens  trudge  it, 
With  handkerchief  of  prog.** 

There  is  not,  we  may  here  add,  properly  speaking,  such  a  word  as 
^^  tureen,"  the  vessel  in  which  soup  is  S3rved ;  it  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Latin  "  terrene." 

The  source  of  the  word  *^  haberdasher"  tu^  been  a  fertile  theme 
for  discussion.  Some  contend  that  its  etvmology  may  be  traced  to 
the  French,  at^oir  d^acheier,  that  is,  to  nave,  to  buy ;  the  jihraso 
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corraption  maj  fasre  oeeorred  in  ^*  aroir  d'  acheter,**  as  "  haber  d 
achet/^  wkenee  haberdnsher.  It  has  also  been  deriyed  from  the 
Saxon  Hah  ihr  das,  "•  Will  you  bay  this  V^  as  well  as  from  the 
woida  H(dter  dass^  herr  ?  *^  Will  ^u  take  this,  sir  ?**  said  to  have 
been  oommonly  used  by  the  Flemish  traders  who  settled  in  London 
in  the  fofirteenth  oentwy,  when  addressing  the  passers  by.  *'  Ber- 
dashers  of  anall  wares,"  were  nick-named  ^^  What  d^e  lade  ?"  in 
the  seventeenth  eentory.  But  these  etymological  theories  are  too 
fanciful,  howiever  apparentlr  correct,  fw  us.  ^^Berdash"  was  a 
name  formerly  used  in  England  for  a  certain  kind  of  neck-dress ; 
whence  a  person  who  manufactured  or  retailed  such  neck-cloths 
was  called  a  ^'  berdasher  ;'*  from  this  to  the  modem  *^  haberdasher'* 
the  transition  is  natoraL  We  find  the  word,  moreorer,  in  the 
"  Guardian" :— 

*'  I  have  \miptLT9d  a  trsatiM  against  tha  cmvaA  aad  herdoA,  which  I  am 
told  ia  nat  ill  dona." 

A  large  number  of  the  names  at  present  applied  to  materials  for 
articl^  of  dress,  are  derived  from  the  localities  in  which  they  were 
originally  made.  As  examples  of  these  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion cambric,  from  Cambray,  in  France ;  eaUco,  from  Calicut,  in 
India ;  damask,  from  Damsscus,  in  the  East ;  diapery  from  d^ Ypres, 
in  France ;  dimity ,  from  Damietta ;  padtuuoy,  a  Kind  of  silk,  from 
Padua ;  fhaUoon,  a  light  woollen  stun,  from  Chalons.  *^  Blankets" 
took  their  name  from  Thomas  Blanket,  who  established  the  fiist 
manufactory  for  these  articles  at  Bristol,  about  the  vear  1340. 

Innumerable  ingenious  theories  have  been  ventilated  from  time 
time  anent  the  etyraology  of  the  familiar  term  *^  humbug."  Many 
regard  it  as  a  corruption  of  the  word  Hamburg,  in  which  city, 
during  some  continental  campaign,  so  many  canards  were  fabricated, 
that  at  length  it  became  customary,  when  expressing  incredulity  at 
any  statement,  to  say,  ^^  that  is  from  Hamburg,"  or  ^^  that  is  Ham- 
burg." As  the  Italians  say,  ^^  se  non  k  vero  ^  ben  trovato ;"  if  not 
true  this  is  very  well  invented.  But  Scotland  has  advanced  a 
better  claim  to  its  origin.  There  was,  as  the  stor^  goes,  in  ^^  auld 
bing  syne^"  a  family  cfuled  Bogue,  or  Boag,  in  Berwidoihire,  a  daugh- 
ter of  which  espoused  one  of  the  Humes  of  Hume,  whose  represen- 
tatives are  still  in  existence.  In  time,  by  default  of  male  issue,  the 
Boffue  estate  reverted  to  one  Geordie  Hume,  who  was  popularly 
calkd  Hume  of  the  Bc^e,"  or  ^*  Anm  o*  the  Bug,"  as  it  was 
OTonounoed  in  that  district  of  Sootland  then  called  ^^  the  Meama." 
lliis  worthv  is  said  to  have  so  suocessfully  rivalled  Baron  Mun- 
chausen in  his  relationB  of  the  marvellous,  that  at  last  any  extraor- 
dinary averment  in  the  locality  was  treated  as  "  just  a  num  o*  the 
bug,"  afterwards  contracted  to  humbug.  This  dmvation  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  but  we  have  another  nearer  home.  It  is  well 
known  tliat  the  coinage  issued  by  James  n.  from  the  Dublin  mint 
was  composed  of  such  worthlesB  materials  that  the  crowns  and  half- 
crowns  were  afterwards  recognised  merely  as  pence  and  half -pence. 
The  base  metal  of  which  tl^  were  manufactured  was  known  in 
Irish  as  **  uim-bog^"  pronounced  ^*  oom-bug,"  and  in  the  course  of 
mercantile  transactions  such  phrases  as,  "  U^t^  a  piece  of  uim-bog," 
etc.,  were  frequent,  and  are  thought  by  many  to  have  suggested 
humbug. 


After  all,  notwitiistanding  tiie  apparent  vraisemiblanee  of  this  to 
the  preceding  hypothesis^  the  following  is  the  true  souree  of  the 
wora.  Fon^riy  at  pubhc  places  to  "  hum''  was  a  popular  mode  of 
expreasing  approbation  and  appUtnse.  We  find  ^  annexed  notice 
of  the  habit  m  Harrison^  ^*  State  Trials  of  tlie  ReigTi  of  CharleB  H.'' 
1660:— 

"[Here  tha  spactatora  hmm/KL']  Loid  Chief  Baronr-r^iantiainan,  this 
hoinining  ia  not  at  all  becoming  the  gravity  of  tbia  coart.  It  la  more  fitting 
for  a  stage  play  than  for  a  court  of  joatice." 

Indeed,  so  prevalent  was  the  practice  at  this  time  that  we  find  in- 
stances in  wtiich  it  was  empkjed  to  rswwdtheeloqnsneaof  eminent 
divines.  *^  When  Burnet  preached,"  sayi  Johnaon,  in  his  Life  of 
Sprat,  *'  part  of  his  congregation  hummed  so  loudly  and  so  long 
that  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  it,  and  rubbed  his  laoe  with  his  hancUcer- 
chief.  When  Sprat  preached,  he  likewise  was  honoured  with  the 
like  animating  hum,  bat  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  congrega- 
tion, and  cried  *  Peace,  peace.  I  pray  you,  peace.*  **  Hie  word  waa 
afterwards  used  to  imply  eaioiery,  flattery,  etc.^  as  in  the  following 
distich  from  Brooke*s  '*  Epilogue  on  Humbugging"  :— 

"  BaaatT,  by  andent  tradition,  wa  find 
Has  dalightfuUy  hummed  the  whole  mca  of  mankind*' 

In  Groee*8  "  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,"  to  hum  means  to 
deceive,  in  which  sense  it  is  also  used  by  Peter  Pindar : — 

"  Fall  many  a  trope  from  bayonet  and  drum 
He  threaten 'd ;  but  behold  I  'twaa  all  a  ham.** 


The  word  ^*  bog"  is  of  Cethie  origin,  and  signifies  some  terrific 
spectre  or  goblin ;  frec^ucnt  instances  of  its  use  might  be  adduced. 
Thus  Shaliipeare,  in  his  ^  Taming  of  the  Shssw**  >-^ 

^'Tosh!  tuah!  fear  baya  with  boga." 

Holinshfld,  in  his  "  Chronicle  of  Ireland,"  writes :  *'  My  lord,  there 
be  shrewd  bugs  in  the  borders  icx  the  fiarle  of  KUdara  to  feare.** 
"  Bug"  is  tha  root  of  the  Scotch  "  bogie,"  and  is  alao  probiUily  iden- 
tu»l  with  the  leelandio  "  puki,"  an  evU  opiiit.  Two  other  buniliar 
ezpresnons  have  likewise  a  connection  witA  this  word.  Thus  Fair- 
fax, in  his  ^^  Godfrey  of  Boulogne"  :— 

*'  Ai  silly  childran  doa  aot  band  their  oyei^ 
Where  they  are  told  atrange  hvfi  bcares  haoat  tha  place." 

Uoyd,  in  his  "Chit  Chat"  has  :— 

**  Joaky,  my  toaa,  nay,  doa*t  yoa  aj; 
Tkka  jaa  abroad  I  indeady  aot  I ; 
For  aU  tha  »Mf«6a»  to  fingbt  y«i" 

To  "  humbug"  is,  consequently,  UteraUy  to  "  hum"  or  dec^ve  with 
^*  bugs,"  or  imaginary  mirits  or  appearances,  but  it  will  be  obvious 
how  simply  and  jet  wiioal  variously  the  meaning  of  tbo  word  may 
be  amplified. 
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[PRICE  OWE  PEKMY. 


TH£    CHASE    OH    THE    FAAIKIE; 


ORE  tli»n  ieren  yean  ago  I  wu  a  Kreeuit  in 
a  TcxdD  cavtUry  rrgimi'nt.  Texas,  altbou^  one  of 
the  iDoet  beautUul  and  fertile  re^om  of  America^ 
-was  not  at  the  period  a  very  safe  or  uiTitiiiK  place 
to  live  in,  troubled  u  it  vat  by  intamal  strife,  (uid 
by  the  fierce  and  continual  warfare  upon  its  bordera 
between  ihe  gettlcn.  the  Iitdians,  and  the  Mexicans. 
The  coqM   to  which  1  betoagcd  was   one  of   the 

in  the - 


ra 


Uio  Grande, 
operate  with  detnch- 
riients  of    the   regi- 
nicnla  which    Lit-ii. 
tonant- General  Scott 
bad  led  forward,    in 
onJer  to  meet,  almost 
on  their  own  groond, 
a    large     army     of 
mounted  Indians  and 
Mexican      gneriUoa, 
who,  itwaa  reported, 
were  about  making  a 
ninbined  and  rapid 
ducent    upon    that 
yazt  of  the  territory. 
Wo©  to   the   Bct- 
tli'ts  that  were    fated  to  hear  the  terrible  war  whoop  of  mch    i 
invaders!     In   the   Bolitary  ranchoa  along  the  river   the  inmates 
trembled  as  they  heard  the  news  of  their  approach,  and  even  in 
th:!  Tillages  that  were  beginning  to  epring  up  on  many  a  fertile 
si-ot  by  wood  and  plain,  th?re  was  no  email  amount  of  fear, 
tWiigh  some  of  the  (tout  woodmjn,  in<le.!d,  seemed  not  at  all  loath    I 
to  eurdn  bowie-knifo  and  rifle  in  a  brush  with  the  Indians.     No    | 


cms  knew,  at  the  precise  time  I  am  speaking  of,  from  what  side 
the  Indiana  were  to  make  their  descent.  But  our  ^neral,  who 
knew  the  tricks  of  his  foes,  was  not  to  be  caught  sleepmg.  Along 
a  certain  brood  district  of  prairie  land  over  which  he  knew  tJie 
cnem^  should  pan  in  order  to  toucli  Texan  territory,  ho  had  placed 
a  chain  of  picquets,  whoee  duty  it  was  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  upon 
iJte  rolling  prairies  in  front,  and  im  the  appearance  of  any  hostlla 
force,  to  send  a  courier  back  witli  intelligence  to  the  main  body. 
With  one  of  these  picquets  I  was  stationed  as  commander.  My 
nibalt«m  was  a  corporal,  a  young  man  of  aUuoet  gigantic  stature. 
He  was  a  native  of  ■npperai7,  by  name  JcJin  O'CarroH,  and  knew 
my  family  in  the  old  Inud. 

Our  camping-place  was  situated  upon  the  munmit  of  an  abrupt 
bluff  rising  over  a 
small  and  beautiful 
I  stream  that  ran  west- 
I  word  through  the 
piuirie,  and  emptied 
Its  waters  into  the 
lUo  Grande  about 
twenty  milm  above 
the  spot  where  our 
general  wasBtntioncd 
with  the  main  body 
of  thearroy.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  lo  ve- 
llness  of  the  prospect 
from  that  solitary 
bluff.  It  was  summer, 
and  as  far  BB  the  eye 
eoold  reach  on  every 
side  the  prairie  spread 
out,  all  ablaze  with 
flowers  of  erery  im- 
aginable hue,  while 
at  our  feet,  tzian  east 
to  west,  the  couiso 
of  the  little  river 
might  be  tiaced 
through  tha  bright 
plain  like  a  silver 
riband  with  Inatrous 
bordeis  of  green,  and 
sold,  and  scarlet,  so 
.   .  mxuriantly  were  its 

banks  ck)thed  with 
■oft,  emerald  gran,  and  many-oolonred  blofsoms.  Occasionally  a 
hei3  of  deerenliTenedtbeproapcct,ai"tlwy  wound  their  way  at  noon 
over  the  rolling  plain,  or  approached  the  river  to  ouench  their  thiist 
in  the  eventide.  Lece  frequently  a  drove  of  buffaloes  might  be  seen 
far  away  towards  the  horizon,  broivsing  lazily  on  tlie  long  gran,  or 
sweeping  along  in  mad  (punbols  towards  some  distant  river,  and  more 
seldom  stiU  the  plumedlndian  oould  be  obeerred  in 
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wiUi  spear  in  band,  and  painted  robe  flybg  in  the  breeze,  careering 
away  upon  his  proud  war-Bteed  like  some  evil  spectxe  of  that  perilous 
aud  lonely  knd. 

We  were  not  lonely,  howeycr,  because  we  were  never  idle.  There 
was  always  something  to  do.  Five  of  us  were  generally  out  during 
tlie  day-time  hunting  the  shores  of  the  river  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, in  order  to  supply  ourselves  with  fresh  meat,  while  of  the 
reimiiuing  five — there  were  but  ten  of  us  in  all — somt  kept  watch 
and  ward  from  the  summit  of  the  bluff,  whilst  the  remainder 
usually  employed  themselves  in  gathering  materials  for  the 
night's  bivouiic-iire.  For  this  fire  we  could  use  not  even  half -dry 
wood.  The  latter  should  be  perfectly  withered  and  without  mois- 
ture in  order  to  avoid  smoke,  the  appearance  of  which  would,  of 
course,  betray  our  station  to  the  Indians.  As  a  further  precaution 
agmust  the  observation  of  the  sharp-eyed  red-skins,  we  had  con- 
Btructcd  arouud  our  fire-place  a  circle  of  stones,  outside  which  no 
light  could  hi  seen,  and  within  this  we  usually  lay  down  to  sleep  at 
night,  our  horses  l^eing  picqueted  beneath  the  trees  hard  by,  uuder 
the  care  of  one  of  my  comrades,  each  of  whom  took  the  duty  in 
torn. 

One  day  as  I  and  four  others  were  about  setting  out  on  the  track 
of  some  buffaloes  we  had  seen  down  the  stream,  tne  man  on  guard 
gave  the  word  that  he  saw  a  stranger  approaching  from  the  east- 
ward. Riding  up  to  the  summit  of  the  bluff,  I  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion pointed  out  by  the  sentinel,  and  saw  a  horseman  riding  towards 
us  at  full  gallop,  who,  by  his  equipments,  I  knew  was  a  soldier  be- 
longing to  our  regiment. 

"  We'll  soon  have  shaip  work,  I  reckon,"  said  the  sentinel.  **  That 
man  brings  us  news  of  the  Indians,  or  mv  name  isn't  Wattle  Boone." 

It  was  true  enough.  The  courier  brought  an  order  from  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  chain  of  picquets  for  me  and  half  my  men 
to  repair  to  a  place  about  forty  miles  eastward,  called  the  Roaring 
Forks,  in  order  to  strengthen  a  convoy  which  was  on  its  march  to 
the  camp  of  General  Scott,  with  money  to  pay  the  army.  This  con- 
voy, the  order  said,  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  being  attacked  by 
a  combined  force  of  Indians  and  Mexican  guerillas,  who  were  hover- 
ing on  its  march.  The  courier  presented  a  similar  order  for  the 
next  pioquet,  wiUi  which  I  immeoiately  ordered  off  one  of  my  men 
on  the  spur.  Leaving  four  men  behind  on  the  bluff  under  the 
command  of  Wattie  Boone,  who  was  a  lance-corporal,  I  set  off  with 
the  rest  over  the  prairie  towards  the  place  indicated  in  the  order. 

It  was  late  that  night  when  we  reached  the  Roaring  Forks  and 
fell  m  with  the  convoy,  which  consisted  of  about  forty  men,  and 
which  was  encamped  upon  a  small  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  two  turbulent  streams.  The  country  around  was 
tliickly  wooded,  and  I  was  told  on  my  arrival  that  a  force  of  about 
a  thousand  mounted  Indians  and  Mexicans  was  lying  concealed  in 
a  deep  valley  towards  the  south-east,  almost  directly  in  our  courae 
for  the  camp  of  General  Scott. 

The  morning  light  was  just  beginning  to  appear  over  the  eastern 
woods  when  the  reveille  sounded,  and  after  a  hasty  breakfast  we  were 
on  the  march.  We  had  with  us  a  train  of  about  forty  mules  laden 
with  money  for  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  about  the  same  number 
laden  with  provisions  and  other  necessaries.  For  the  latter  we 
cared  little,  but  it  may  weU  be  supposed  that  we  would  not  let  the 
former  go  out  of  our  posaessions  without  a  stout  fight  with  our  foes, 
no  matter  how  numerous  they  were.  The  coimt^,  as  we  marched 
along,  became  more  open,  but  still  there  was  no  appearance  of  the 
enemy.  Once,  indeed,  as  we  forded  a  river,  we  saw  three  horsemen 
upon  the  summit  of  a  low  ridgy  hill  to  the  west,  but  dn  resuming 
our  march  at  the  other  side  of  the  stream  thev  disappeared.  By 
this  we  knew  that  we  were  watched  closely.  With  riiles  unslung. 
revolvers  ready,  and  swords  loosened  in  their  scabbards,  we  BtOl 
marched  on,  passing  the  valley  on  our  right,  where  the  enemy 
were  said  to  be  encamped,  but  still  there  was  no  sign  of  hostile 
plume  or  spear.    ^Ve  were  now  approaching  the  verge  of  the  open 

f)rairie,  when  from  the  south-west  six  men  joined  us  with  the  intel- 
igence  tliat  the  enemy  in  greater  force  than  ever  were  marching  in 
a  parallel  course  with  us  on  the  right.  This  puzzled  us  somewhat, 
for  we  expected  to  be  attacked  early  in  the  day,  but  still  ^e  mardied 
on  till  noon,  when  we  halted  for  a  short  time  on  a  small  plain,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  wood,  except  towards  the  west,  in  which 
direction  it  looked  out  upon  tJie  level  prairie. 

Just  as  we  were  preparing  to  resume  our  march,  a  wild  and 
vengeful  war-whoop  burst  suddenly  on  our  ears,  and  in  a  moment 


the  lirhole  force  of  outlawed  Mexicans  and  their  fierce  allies  rushed 
upon  us  from  the  woods.  On  they  came  upon  their  wild  war-stecsfls, 
raising  a  cloud  of  dust  as  they  approached  over  the  sun-parched  plain, 
and  brandishing  their  long  gleaming  spears,  while  those  that  liad 
them  sent  the  contents  of  their  fatal  rifles  into  our  midst  before  they 
^  came  to  the  charge.  A  sharp  and  decisive  conflict  ensued^n  which, 
by  dint  of  overwhelming  numbers,  we  were  worsted,  fee  mul^ 
and  their  costly  burdens  were  captured,  several  of  our  men  slain,  and 
the  rest  scattered,  of  which  latter  I,  about  half  an  hour  after  tho 
commencement  of  the  attack,  was  galloping  madly  over  the  prairie 
to  the  westward  with  three  Indians  in  deadly  pursuit  behind  me. 

When  a  man  has  the  free  prairie  before  him,  and  a  good  and 
faithful  horse  to  bear  him  on,  it  is  not  fear  that  should  take  posses- 
sion  of  his  heart,  no  matter  who  pursues.  If  he  keep  his  wits  about 
hun,  there  are  at  least  two  chances  to  one  that  he  will  escape ;  but 
the  moment  fear  blinds  him,  the  chances  are  reversed,  and  he  is  un- 
done. Inured  as  I  was  to  Indian  warfare,  it  may  readily  be  sup- 
posed that  I  kept  my  senses  about  me,  although  as  I  looked  over 
my  left  or  right  shoulder  occasionally  at  the  three  warriors  on  my 
track,  and  saw  them  gaining  slowlv  but  stowiily  upon  me,  I  felt  that, 
should  I  get  off,  my  escape  would  be  a  narrow  one.  One  of  the  In- 
dians came  on  in  a  direct  line  behind  me,  while  the  other  two,  who 
were  a  little  in  advance,  kept  one  upon  the  right  hand,  and 
the  other  on  the  left,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  engaging  my 
attention  on  both  flanks,  that  their  companion  might  the  more 
easily  capture  or  dispatch  me  from  the  rear.  Thus  we  swei)t  on 
for  nearly  half  a  dozen  miles,  my  pursuers  all  the  while  steadily 
gaining  upon  me,  though  they  were  still  far  out  of  bullet  range. 

I  soon  changed  their  tactics.  After  passing  a  huge  boulder  of 
rock  tliat  lay  like  a  prostrate  turret  upon  the  breast  of  the  flat 

flain,  I  suddenly  tumoi  my  horse  to  the  left,  by  which  manoeuvre 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  three  Indians  in  a  line  behind  mc, 
the  warrior  who  had  ridden  from  the  beginning  on  the  left  hand 
being  now,  of  course,  flrst  in  the  chase.  Thus  we  sped  for  nearly 
another  half  dozen  miles,  till  I  approached  the  edge  of  a  deep  chasm 
that  ran  an  immense  distance  across  the  prairie  in  one  continuous 
channel.  This  chasm  I  had  seen  before,  and  knew  that  to  cross  it 
was  impossible,  so  I  was  forced  to  wheel  my  horse  to  the  right 
again,  by  which  I  brought  my  pursuers  once  more  behind  me  in 
their  original  order. 

I  could  hear,  still  faintly,  however,  the  exultant  and  derisive 
shout  of  the  three  demons  behind  me,  as  they  marked  this  move- 
ment, which  sorely  decreased  the  distance  between  ua.  The  two 
that  formed  the  wings  of  the  ptmniit  now  put  their  horses  to  the 
topmost  speed,  and  began  gaining  on  me  more  rapidly  than  ever. 
I  now  saw  that  my  only  chance  of  escape  lay  in  my  weapons,  and 
in  my  own  coolness  and  bravery.  I  was  well  armed.  I  had  a  rifle 
slung  at  my  bock,  and  two  revolvers,  one  of  which  was  the  regi- 
mental weapon,  and  the  other  my  own  private  property.  ThtSe, 
with  a  bowie-knife  and  sword  were  well  enough,  you  will  say,  but 
then  both  rifle  and  revolvers  were  unloaded,  having  been  discharged 
in  the  late  battle.  I  set  myself  to  remedy  this,  however.  Letting 
the  bridle  fall  loose  upon  the  neck  of  my  brave  horse,  I  took  the  n> 
volversin  turn  from  my  belt,  and  loaded  them.  It  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  do,  especially  with  an  enemy  close  behind,  but  tlien  I  was 
used  to  it,  and  succeeded  as  well  at  them  as  in  loading  my  rifle. 
Daring  the  operation,  indeed,  I  was  unable  to  guide  my  horse  pro- 
perly, and  thus  my  enemies  drew  closer  still.  The  warrior  that  came 
dircctbr  on  my  track  seemed  not  as  well  mounted  as  the  others,  for 
instead  of  gaining  upon  me  he  had  fallen  behind,  but  his  two  comrades 
still  swept  on  until  we  three  almost  formed  a  line  upon  the  prairie. 

And  now  I  knew  that  the  decisive  moment  was  coming  on,  for  the 
two  were  graduaUy  closing  upon  me^as  we  still  swept  away  madly. 
Directly  b^ore  me  on  the  plain,  about  two  miles  Hway,  I  saw  some 
marshy  pools  with  three  dark  objects  upon  them.  What  those  dark 
objects  were  I  could  not  tell  for  some  few  moments.  At  last  I  saw 
that  they  were  buffaloes ;  but  why  they  did  not  scamper  away  at 
our  approach  I  could  not  telL  Indeed  1  had  but  little  time  to  think 
on  it,  for  my  pureuers  were  now  almost  within  bullet  range  of  me. 
On  still  I  swept  directly  for  the  pools,  and  as  I  approached,  two  of 
the  buffaloes  started  up  from  the  muddy  bath  they  had  been  luxu- 
riating in,  and  gallopea  away ;  but  the  remaining  one,  a  huge  bull, 
which  it  seems  had  been  slightly  wounded  that  morning  by  some 
hunter,  and  which  was  now  mad  with  the  heat  and  pain,  cUd  not 
take  oar  intrusion  bo  easily.    He  stood  up,  and  with  his  shaggy  head 
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lowered  and  ms  flaahiiifi;  angrily,  aent  a  low,  rambling  bellow  of 
defiance  and  jfury  over  the  pkin,  while  at  the  same  time  with  hia 
hoofjB  he  tore  the  soft  marsh,  casting  up  behind  him  a  splashing 
shower  of  mingled  mud  and  water.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  so  I 
rode  straight  for  where  he  stood,  hoping  by  some  dexterous  turn  of 
my  horse  to  escape  the  half -blind  but  furious  charge  he  was  sure 
to  make  as  I  approached  him.  All  happened  as  I  expeoted.  I  had 
scarcely  come  within  thirty  yards  of  mm,  when  the  huge  animal, 
with  a  fierce  and  furious  roar,  tossed  up  a  still  denser  shower  of 
mud  and  water,  and  then  charged.  He  was  now  within  half  a  dozen 
lengths  of  me,  when  taming  my  horse  suddenly  to  the  left,  I  brought 
the  noble  animal  out  of  the  buffab's  charging  line,  and  got  forward 
unscathed.  I  guessed  that  the  furious  ball  would  now  go  on  till  he 
met  the  Indian  behind  me,  so  I  was  soon  eplashing  through  the 
marsh,  which,  luckily,  was  one  of  those  peculiar  to  the  prairies, 
shallow,  and  with  a  hard  bottom. 

I  was  now  safe  upon  the  other  side,  and  my  horse  instead  of 
being  fatigued  from  the  soft  ground,  was  rather  refreshed  by  his 
hoof  bath.  But  the  swiftness  of  my  steed  was  but  of  small  avail 
to  me,  for  the  the  two  Indians  at  last  came  rushing  in  right  and 
left  within  pistol-shot.  I  knew  by  the  way  they  approached  that 
they  intended  to  take  me  prisoner,  but  this  was  not  so  easy. 
Throwing  the  bridle  loose  once  more,  I  grasped  my  two  revolvers, 
and  presented  them  ri^ht  and  left  at  my  pursuers.  Tlie  Indians 
have   an  instinctive   Snsad   of   revolvers.       The    moment    my 

Eursuers  saw  the  terrible  weapons  presented  at  them,  each  slung 
imself,  with  the  agility  of  a  practised  et^uestrian,  at  the  other  side 
of  his  horse,  and  hung  there  by  means  of  some  leathern  thongs  at- 
tached for  that  purpose  to  the  trappings.  So  nicely  did  they 
balance  themselves  in  their  new  positions  that  I  could  not  catch  a 
glimpse  of  either,  although  their  steeds  galloped  on  with  the  same 
velocity  as  before,  one  on  each  side.  From  the  moment  I  marked 
their  manoeuvre  I  knew  tbat  I  was  safe  from  them  at  least.  Taking 
a  sure  aim,  at  last,  I  discliarged  three  bullets  from  each  weapon 
through  the  ribs  and  shoulders  of  their  horses,  and  ^ter  staggering 
forward  for  a  few  seconds,  the  steaming  animals  at  length  fell  hea- 
vily to  the  ground.  Up  started  both  riders  with  a  yell  of  rage, 
levelled  their  rifles  and  fired,  but  luckily  I  escaped  both,  although 
one  of  the  ballets  tore  through  my  shako. 

With  a  wild  shout  I  dashea  forwaxd  out  of  their  reach.  I 
now  had  time  to  look  back,  and  saw  the  remaining  Indian,  who 
had  only  husbanded  the  strength  of  hia  horse  during  the  pursuit, 
clattering  away  upon  my  track  swifter  than  ever.  The  enraged 
buffalo,  also  failing  to  catch  him,  was  now  in  pursuit  id  one  of  the 
dismounted  Indians.  I  could  not  forbear  laughing  as  I  saw  the 
furious  old  bull  chasing  my  foe,  whose  comraii&  pursued  the  bull 
in  return.  At  last  I  heard  two  shots.  Two  more  followed,  and 
on  looking  back  I  saw  the  pair  of  Indians  standing  over  the 
dead  body  of  the  old  monarch  of  the  prairies.  Another  mile,  and 
now  the  remaining  Indian,  who  seemed  by  his  dress  to  be  a  young 
chief,  was  close  behind.  I  thought  that  sooner  or  later  it 
must  come  to  a  sincle  hand  encoua&  between  us,  for  he  at  least 
did  not  seem  afraia  of  my  revolvers.  Closer  and  closer  still  he 
came.  At  last,  as  I  looked  back,  I  saw  him  half  crouched  forward 
over  the  neck  of  Ins  steed  with  finger  on  tlie  trigger  of  his  rifle, 
lie  fired,  and  in  an  instant  afterwards  my  horse  bounded  into  the 
air,  and  then  fell,  shot  through  the  spine,  bringing  me  half  under 
him  in  ihe  fall.  I  straggled  utd  tugged,  and  at  last  got  my  leg  free 
from  beneath  the  dying  animal,  expecting  every  moment  that  the 
Indian  would  be  upon  me.  And  sure  enough,  the  moment  I  was 
free,  my  enemy  was  scarcely  two  perches  away.    But  I  was  too 

Suick  for  him.  Drawing  my  revolver  I  fired  suddenly  in  his  face 
be  three  remaining  buHets,  and  down  he  came  with  a  dull  crash 
upon  the  soft  grass,  whUe  I,  rushing  forward,  instantly  seized  his 
horse  by  the  rein,  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  galloped  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  the  camp. 

I  now  could  see  the  well-known  bluff  I  had  left  the  day  before, 
and  could  distinguish  from  a  rising  ground  the  course  of  the  river 
that  ran  beside  it.  After  about  two  hours'  ride  I  reached  the  spot, 
and  found  there  my  remaining  five  men,  who  through  another  of 
the  fugitives  had  got  news  of  tne  battle  some  ^ort  time  previously. 
Leaving  them  to  their  watch  upon  the  bluff,  I  rode  away  westward 
towards  the  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande,  along  which  I  knew  General 
Soott  would  direct  hia  n^gid  march  to  intercept  the  Indians  and 
Meiicana  on  nommg  news  of  the  battle.    I  was  not  mistaken. 


Two  hours  afterwards  I  fell  in  with  the  main  body  of  my  own  regi- 
ment, which,  with  two  field-pieces,  was  making  a  forced  march 
in  advance  of  the  armv,  hoping  to  come  upon  the  enemy  ere  th^ 
crossed  the  river  with  ihe  booty  into  their  own  territory. 

On  we  marched,  till  we  came  to  a  pkce  where  the  river  made 
a  sudden  bend  into  the  Texan  land.  Upon  our  side,  the  country 
at  this  place  was  thickly  dothed  with  wood,  while  at  the  other  the 
shore  sloped  slightly  upward,  barren  and  bleak,  with  a  narrow  belt 
of  stunted  trees  about  a  rifle  shot  from  the  water.  AVe  had  scarcely 
rounded  the  aforesaid  bend  of  the  majestic  stream,  when  a  horseman 
of  the  advanced  guard  came  riding  furiously  back  with  the  news 
that  the  enemy  were  in  the  very  a^  of  crossing.  The  two  field- 
pieces  were  immediately  ordered  to  the  front,  and  then  the  entire 
regiment  went  forward  at  a  gallop.  When  we  reached  the  spot  to 
which  the  vidette  alluded,  we  found  that  the  main  part  of  the 
enemy  had  crossed,  the  coveted  string  of  mules,  however,  being  still 
in  the  water,  but  swimming  close  for  the  other  shore  under  the 
guidance  of  several  Indians  and  guerillas.  The  two  field-pieces 
were  nnlunbered  in  an  instant,  and  their  heavy  chaiges  of  grape 
fired  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  as  they  gathered  in  a  dense  mass 
upon  the  other  shore.  It  was  a  complete  surprise.  The  moment 
the  grape-^ot  tore  in  amongst  them,  they  broke  and  fled  with  the 
greatest  precipitancy  to  the  protection  of  the  belt  of  trees  upon  the 
opposite  ridge,  while  their  companions,  who  were  in  charge  of  the 
mules,  leaving  the  string  of  animals  upon  the  shore,  alao  followed 
their  example,  and  soon  gained  the  shelter  of  the  trees. 

I  had  a  brother  in  the  regiment  who  was  alao  a  sergeant.  Ho 
and  I  were  standing  by  our  horses  looking  over  the  river  at 
the  enemy,  when  the  colonel  rode  out  to  the  fiont,  and  asked  was 
there  any  man  that  would  volunteer  to  swim  acroas  and  lead  back 
the  baggage  mules.  There  was  a  pause,  a  long  one,  for  the  Mexi- 
cans and  th^ir  allies  were  beginning  to  plant  themselves  in  a  ridge 
of  rocks  at  the  other  side,  which  commanded  the  spot  where  the 
mules  were  now  quietly  standing. 

^*  I  will  I'*  exclaimed  I  at  length,  growing  impatient.  The  fine 
bronzed  face  of  our  colonel,  brightened  into  a  smile  of  approval  as 
he  heard  me.  ^^  I  will  answer  tuao,"  continued  I,  ^^  for  my  brother. 
Is  there  any  other  man  to  accompany  us  ?'* 

^^  I'll  ioUy  ve  to  the  world's  end  !'*  said  a  stentorian  voice  from 
behind  the  colonel,  and  the  next  moment  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  John  O'CarroU,  the  gigantic  corporal,  stepping  forward 
and  offering  himself  as  our  companion. 

How  he  had  escaped  from  the  late  battle  I  had  little  time  to  in- 
quire, for  we  were  soon  stripped  and  plunging  bravely  through  the 
water.  It  was  a  strong  current  and  a  broad  river,  but  we  stemmed 
it,  and  gained  the  other  shore  in  safety.  There,  under  a  sharp 
fire  from  the  enemy,  we  turned  the  train  of  mules  round,  and 
brought  them  back  across  the  river  once  more  into  the  Texan  land 
with  their  rich  burdens.  We  did  not  escape  imhurt,  however. 
I  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  my  brother  rather  severely  in 
the  leg,  and  John  O'Carroll  was  deprived  of  two  of  his  liandsome 
teeth  by  means  of  a  rifle  bullet — ^the  loss  of  which  two  gems 
he  swore  to  revenge  upon  the  Indians  as  soon  as  possible*.  General 
Scott  came  up  soon,  and  was  highly  pleased  at  the  result  of  our 
forced  march  to  the  Swimmers'  Bend,  oy  which  name  that  part  of 
the  Rio  Grande  is  called  since  that  dav. 

Next  morning  there  was  a  review  of  our  army.  John  O'Carroll, 
whose  greatest  Uterazy  accomplishment  consisted  in  being  barely 
able  to  write  his  own  name,  was  made  a  sergeant,  while  I  and  my 
brother  received  oar  oommiasions  as  lieutenants  in  our  own  regiment. 

R.  D.  J. 


The  HAQiTET.^However  ancient  the  knowledge  of  the  attractive 
power  of  natural  magnetic  iron  appears  to  have  been  amon^  the  west- 
em  nations  (and  this  historically  well-authenticated  fact  is  remark- 
able enough),  the  knowledge  of  the  polarity  or  directive  force  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  and  its  connection  with  terrestrial  m<ignetisni,  was, 
nevertheless,  confined  to  the  extreme  east  a(  Asia — ^to  the  Chinese. 
A  thousand  years  and  more  bi^fore  the  oonmiencemeut  of  oiu-  era, 
in  the  dark  epoch  of  Codru  and  the  return  of  the  Heraclida}  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  the  Chinese  had  already  magnetic  cars,  upon  which 
the  movable  arm  of  a  human  figure  pomted  invariably  to  the  south, 
as  a  means  of  finding  the  way  through  the  boundleaB  graa^  plains 
of  Tartazy. 
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A    QOBSIF    AT    A    WEIL. 


N  pKBenting  our  readers  with  ft  ehaiacteriatic  eounple 
of  the  ancient  Iriah  wella — that  of  St.  Senan,  near 
f  SuQBM,  on  the  west  bank  ef  the  Shannon,  in  tlie 
I  county  of  Clare — we  nvail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity 
\  to  note  a  little  of  the  fairy  legends  and  folk-lore  asao- 
Li  ciatcd  with  them.  From  the  patriarchal  era  erery 
\  nation  has  ascribed  an  importance  to  their  wells  and 
/  fountains.  In  particular,  in  these  lands  which  were 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  whether  as  the  scenes 
t  which  lent  the  asembly  and  covenant  their  Eanctity, 
[  or  the  chosen  halting  places  of  noinade  tribes,  their 
I  history  was  ever  distinguished  by  an  interest  to 
(  which  it  is  certain  is  traceable  the  significance  with 
\  which  succeeding  ages  regarded  them.  Ovid  alludes 
'  to  the  "  Foutinalia,"  annually  celebrated  by  the 
ancient  Italians,  in  honour  of  the  naiads  and  deities 
who  preuded  over  their  wells,  and  these  festivals  pro- 
bably dated  from  the  period  when  Numa  Pompilius 
was  believed  to  hold  mystical  midninht  interviews  with 
the  nymph  Eeeria,  at  the  fountain  in  the  sacred  grore, 
while  he  vraa  framing  the  laws  of  Rome.  Horace  has 
inscribed  an  ode  to  (he  fountain  of  Bandusia,  which 
he  rw&rded  as  the  principal  of  all  the  wells  of  claancal 
celebrity.  The  subject  of  Mootc's  "  Evenings  in  Greece,"  were  the 
fountain  songs  whicn  are  still  so  popular  in  that  classic  land.  The 
spring  of  Chaos,  in  Ionia,  was  consecrated  to  Apollo,  who  had  an 
oracle  there.  ITie  ancient  inhabitants  of  Syra,  one  of  tie  Cyclades, 
were  worshippers  of  water,  and  many  traditions  arc  yet  current  rela- 
ti*e  to  the  fountain  of  Zea,  an  isle  which  acquires  celebrity  aa  baring 
boen  the  larthplace  of  Simonidee.  In  the  "  Evenings  in  Greece," 
Mooie  has  thus  alluded  to  it; — 

"  Bright  fount  so  clear  and  cold, 
Itound  which  the  nymplia  of  old 
Stood  with  their  locks  of  uold, 
FounlMD  of  Zea  I" 


CfTcu  uie  luuiiLuJuui  v/BBUuiB,  VQiQuivKju  lur  uie  pueuc  inuucaco  o] 

ilB  "  devs,"  and  to  which  was  also  ascribed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  foi 
which  purpose  its  omens  were  consulted  by  the  Emperor  H«fTi«ti 
was  not  considered  by  the  poet  comparable  to  that  of  ZfR. 

"  Not  even  Castsly, 
Fam'd  through  its  streamlet  be, 
Muimun  or  ahinea  like  the«. 
Oh,  Fount  of  Zea  I 

XhoD,  while  our  hymn*  we  sing. 

Thy  silver  voice  shall  brio^ 
AnsweriDg,  answering, 

8weet  Fount  of  Zea  !" 

Sindlar  to  Qteaa  customs  of  the  ancients  was  the  hydromancy,  oi 
water  divination,  of  the  Dnuds,  by  means  of  which  th^  prei 
future  events  in  wells  and  running  streams,  which  were  stirred  it 
"magic  wand"  or  oak  leaf,  the  auguries  depending  upon  certain 
ripples  or  guiles  of  tiie  spring,  according  to  which  the  responses 
were  favourable  or  otherwise.  Ci  his  "  Legendary  Ballads,"  Moore 
notices  one  of  these  hjdromanttc  rites : — 

"  Fly  to  yon  fount  that'i  welling 
Where  ntOMibeam  ne'er  had  dvallmi^ 

Dip  in  its  water 

That  leaf,  oh  daughter. 
And  nark  the  tale  tis  telling. 
Watch  thou  if  pole  or  bright  it  grow. 
List  thou,  the  while,  that  fountwo's  flow, 

And  thuu'lt  discorer 

Whether  thy  lover, 
Loved  aa  he  is,  loves  thee  or  no. 
Loved  ai  he  is,  loves  thee." 

The  earliest  reference  in  the  Irish  annals  to  wells  is  as  remote  as 
the  first  centuiy,  in  the  reign  of  Nuadha-Netoht,  n«ar  whcN  palaco 
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was  a  foantam,  which,  aocaidizig  to  the  legend,  none  except  the 
monarch  «id  his  three  cupbearere  were  permitted  to  approach,  the 
penalty  attached  to  the  non-oheervanoe  of  this  oider  being  an 
instant  depriyation  of  sight.  Determined,  however,  to  unyeif  the 
mYBticism  attached  to  it,  his  queen,  Boan,  disobeyed  the  injunction. 
The  charm  was  broken,  the  spring  rose,  and  she  was  swept,  sightlesB 
and  mutilated,  into  the  main  of  waters,  which  er er  after,  in  memoir 
of  the  &tal  eyent,  retained  her  name,  the  Boyne,  while  her  hound, 
Dabella,  whidi  accompanied  her,  was  metamorphosed  into  the  pre- 
sent I>a  Billian  rocks,  at  the  mouth  of  that  river.  A  somewhat 
MTriii^ip  legend  is  related  of  the  well  of  Sliabh  Bladhma  (Slieve  Bloom), 
the  aouroe  of  the  Barrow,  upon  which  if  any  person  gazed,  much  less 
tonch,  the  sky  would  continue  to  pour  down  torrents  of  rain  until 
the  tutelary  cieity  was  propitiated.  According  to  the  Lealihar  na 
g-Ceart^  or  "  Book  of  Rights,"  the  seven  prerogatives  Qmadhd)  of 
the  monarch  of  Eire  included  the  gift  of  the  ^^  water  of  the  well  of 
Tlachtgha*' — ^the  modem  Hill  of  Ward — ^in  the  territory  of  Leog- 
haire,  in  East  Mea^,  where  the  Druids  annually  lighted  their  firai 
upon  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  Samhain — ^All  Hallows.  The  pro- 
hibitions (urgKaria)  of  the  King  of  Uladh  (Ulster)  counsel  nim 
not  to 

*'  Drink  of  the  water  whence  strife  ensues, 

'      Of  Bo  Keimhidh." 

It  has  not,  we  believe,  been  ascertained  in  what  part  of  Ulster 
this  wdl  was  situated.  Amongst  the  thirteen  "  Wonders  of  Ire- 
land," enumerated  in  the  *^  Ogvgia,"  was  a  fountain  in  Sligo,  which, 
althoun^  unconnected  with  the  ocean,  had  alternate  influxes  of 
fresh  and  salt  water,  and  another  in  Leinster,  by  which 

'<  The  hazle  tree. 
To  ash  transformed  the  traveller  may  see.** 

Fairy  spells  were  once  usual  accompaniments  to  wells.  When  a 
child  pmed  away,  it  was  said  to  have  been  struck  with  an  elf -head, 
or  earned  off  by  the  fairies  (jdaoine  maethe),  who  substituted  a 
sickly  df  of  their  own  race.  Thus  Ben  Jonson  in  the  "Sad 
Shepherd:—" 

"  There,  in  the  stocks  of  trees,  white  fays  do  dwell, 
And  ix>an-lon^  elves  that  danoe  about  a  pool. 
With  each  a  httle  changeling  in  their  arms.** 

Shakspeaie,  in  the  "Midsummer  Night*a  Dream,**  represents 
Titania,  queen  id  the  fairies,  as  being  addicted  to  thefts  of  this 
kiiji: — 

"  She,  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  boy,  storn  from  an  Indian  king : 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling.** 

Sam  Lover  has  happily  illustrated  this  propensity  of  the  "  good 
people: — ^ 

**  A  mother  came  when  stars  were  paling. 
Wailing  round  a  lonely  spring, 
Thus  she  cried,  while  tears  were  fallin|^ 
Calling  on  the  Fairy  King  : 

*  Why  with  spells  my  child  caressing 

Courting  him  wiui  fairv  joy ; 
Why  deslToy  a  mother's  blessing, 
W  heref  ore  steal  my  baby  boy  ?*  *' 

Caxton  thus  writes  of  Lough  Neagh :  "  There  is  a  lake  in  Ulster 
and  moche  fyaBhe«  therein,  wmche  is  xxz  myles  in  lengthe  and  xv  in 
brede.  The  river  B^  runneth  oai  of  tne  lake  into  the  north 
0(«an,  and  men  say  that  this  lake  becan  in  this  manner :  there 
w  'je  men  in  this  oontie  that  were  evyle  lyvinge— -flcnd  there  was  a 
wt'le  in  ye  land  in  grete  of  olde  time  and  always  ooured,  and  yf  it 
were  left  uncoured,  ye  wele  wolde  rise  and  drowne  all  the  lande, 
and  so  id  hoped  yd  a  woman  wente  to  ye  wele  for  to  f etche  water, 
BD'.l  hyed  her  fast  to  her  childe  yd  wepd  in  ye  cradle,  and  left  ye 
wde  rjiooured ;  then  ve  wele  sprynged  so  fastly  vd  drowned  ye 
W(man  and  her  childe,  and  made  lul  ye  contie  a  lake  and  fysBbe 
pc  adf !.  For  to  prove  this,  it  is  a  grete  argument  that  when  the 
wi,de  *  is  dear  fyavierB  of  yd  water  see  in  ye  grounde  under  ve  water 
loande  towers,  and  hyghe  shapen  steeples  and  churches  of  yd  lande.** 
Ther3  is  a  similar  legend  xslatiys  to  the  origin  of  the  Lakes  of  Sil- 


lamey.  In  a  certain  valley  there  was  for  ages  a  fairy  well,  iaao- 
ceasible  until  after  sunset,  when  spedal  care  should  be  taken  by 
those  frequenting  it  to  replace  the  stone  which  covered  it,  when 
they  had  filled  their  pitchers.  It  was  a  favourite  trysting-plaoe, 
and  one  evening  a  maiden  who  had  been  there  illustrating  w  ^'  old, 
old  story,**  returned  thence,  to  awake  and  discover  that  sne^had  for- 

fotten  to  comply  with  the  fairy  injunction  to  replace  the  stone, 
he  frantically  returned  to  rectify  ner  enor,  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  cabn  fountain  was  now  a  raging  torrent,  beneath  which  the 
beautiful  valley  was  for  ever  submerged.  At  May-time  it  was 
a  popular  custom  to  watch  the  wells  all  night,  as  a  charm  against 
the  Gaesa-Draoidacht^  or  sorceries  of  the  Druids,  and  lest  the 
^*  flower  of  the  well**  should  be  **  skimmed**  at  sunrise  on  May  morn- 
ing by  some  ^^  possessed**  hag,  in  which  case  the  milk  and  butter  of 
the  ensuing  year  would  be  vaiuelesB.  There  was  another  method  of 
proving  the  efficacy  of  wells,  which  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Chaucer,  in 
"  The  Pardoner  :**— 

"  If  that  the  goode  man  that  a  beest  owath, 
Wol  every  wike,  er  that  the  ook  him  croweth, 
Fastinge,  drynke  of  this  welle  a  draught, 
His  bMstes  and  his  stoor  sohal  mnltipUe." 

Mo  nuar  I  true  it  is,  and  '*  pity  tis  *tis  true,*'  the  realms  of  UXsij 
have  faded  like  ^^unsubstantial  pageants.**  Very  gradually  did 
other  notions  diffuse  themselves ;  out  if  they  spread  gradually  they 
spread  surely.  The  «id%-(ftrtttnt,  or  fsuT  hill,  the  rath,  and  the 
well,  nestling  in  the  quiet  G^len,  or  amidst  the  stem  sublimity  of 
the  mountain,  overahadowed  by  a  gnarled  oak  or  blighted  ash,  axe 
deserted; 

"  The  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  creen. 
For  lack  of  tread  are  undiitinguiwabk  ;** 

the  banshee  is  silent,  and  the  leprechaun  and  the  phooka,  with  their 
hidden  treasures  and  midnight  stampedes,  are  amongst  the  things 
that  were. 


MAC   DOHOOHS    DAXTQHTEB. 
AiB— ."  Capa  Danio." 

When  Summer*s  glory  robes  mountains  hoary, 

And  woods  in  radiance  mellow. 
With  step  of  lightness  and  eyes  of  brightness, 

And  locks  of  golden  yellow ; 
A  flower  the  fairest,  a  gem  the  rarest. 

There  dwells  MacDonoffh*8  daughter. 
For  her  I*m  sighing  and  Sowly  dying, 

Adown  by  wUd  Blackwater. 

In  sweet  recesses,  when  hang  the  treasea 

Of  woodbine  blooming  brightly, 
I  once  sat  daily,  and  carolled  gaily 

My  songs  so  wild  and  sprightly ; 
Now  echo  lonely  repeateth  only 

Each  dirge-luce  strain  I*ve  taught  her, 
While  I  sit  sighing  and  slowly  dying 

Adown  by  wild  Blackwater. 

My  steed  is  neighing,  my  hoimds  are  baying, 

In  long  neglect  and  sadness. 
But,  oh  I  I  care  not,  while  still  I  share  not 

My  loye*s  bright  smiles  of  gladness ;   * 
Where*er  she  wander,  she*ll  ne*er  meet  fondet 

Than  this  true  heart  I*ve  brought  her, 
That*s  hourly  subbing  and  slowly  dying, 

Adown  by  wiM  Bhu^kwater. 

I  wish  some  faiiy,  from  Corrin  airy. 

Would  float  with  sweet  spells  o*6r  her, 
And  ever  haunt  her,  till  he*d  enchant  her 

With  one  who*ll  aye  adore  her ; 
Then  woe  would  lighten,  and  life  wookl  farij^ten, 

With  brave  Mac  Donogh*s  danffhter, 
Though  now  I*m  sighing  and  sbwty  dying, 

Adown  by  wild  Blackwater. 

B.D. 


J. 
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A  CSAFTEB  OH  IRISH  COSTTTME. 

ROM  fig-leayeB  to  crinolin&->wliat  a  traiudtion ! 
From  the  groves  of  Eden  to  the  halls  of  H  yam — 
what  a  range  {  Yet  such  is  the  capacity  of  the  his- 
tory of  dreBB.  Civilization  is  imtten  down  in  its 
latest  phase  in  the  cut  of  the  newest  coat :  and  the 
most  recent  tribute  of  art  and  science,  and  taste,  to 
progress,  is  exhibited  in  the  last  ^*  love  of  a  bonnet." 
How  few  have  ever  considered  what  a  world  of 
thought  is  condensed  in  a  tailor's  shop,  or  the  show- 
room of  a  modiste :  yet,  from  the  wearing  of  nothing 
to  the  enduement  of  inexpressibles — from  a  mat  to 
a  milliner,  is  the  matter  of  the  difference  of  six 
thousand  years !  We  do  not  know  anything  over 
which  a  tender  paterfamilias  should  find  more  sen- 
timent of  sympathy,  than  memories  of  the  days  of 
primal  clothing— or  rather,  of  no  clothing  at  all. 
The  joys  of  progress — the  exultation  of  civOization 
—can  hardly  compensate  him  betimes  for  the  pay 
of  a  tailor's  bill,  the  remorseful  woe  of  a  draper's 
account,  whilst  it  adds  an  additional  modicum  of 
pain  to  his  existence  to  think  when  giving  away 
a  bride  from  his  progeny  of  numerous  girli^  that  a 
trousseau  for  the  faunest  of  fair  beings  was  once 
obtainable  from  a  tree,  and  that  nature  was  of  old 
regaided  as  the  most  appropriate  proyider  of  the  accompanying 

dejeoQcr. 

"  £hea  I  quantum  meminisse  olim  juvabit.** 

Apples  may  be  bitter  by  the  Dead  Sea  shore,  but  the  fruits  of 
dvilization  for  such  a  thinker  must  be  much  more  bitter.  Blessed 
must  the  greenwood  bo  in  his  sight  when  he  revolves  the  uses  to 
which  it  was  wont  to  be  applied,  and  we  can  imagine  the  afflicted 
Boul  preferring — in  his  depth  of  trial — ^the  fashion  of  Adam  to  the 
fMshiou  of  Browne  and  Payne,  and  thinking  that  after  all  Eve  was 
more  tasteful  than  Eugenie. 

Still,  to  go  back  to  habits  of  blessed  innocence  like  these,  involves 
a  necessity  for  the  ardent  paterfamilias  who  shoiild  desire  it,  that  he 
would  wish  himself  some  nve  thousand  nine  hundred  and  odd  years 
dead,  according  to  the  modern  duration  of  human  life ;  or  if  he 
purposes  its  enjoyment  in  those  latter  days  of  grace,  the  thing  can 
De  accomplished  by  emigration.  There  are  still  |)ortions  of  the 
world  miner  British  dominion,  where  there  is  a  disdain  of  all  tailor- 
ing dexterity  prevailing  to  an  extent  which  would  fill  Buckmaster 
with  disgust ;  and  there  are  portions  of  the  world  where  Britain  has 
never  been  heard  of,  enjoymg  the  same  condition  of  unconscious 
happiness.  In  those  regions  of  unclothed  humanity,  persons  of  the 
most  undoubted  quality  require  only  slippers  to  be  considered  in  full 
dress  for  the  most  fashionable  evening  party ;  and  society  of  the 
first  water  can  enjoy  a  promenade  with  no  oUier  superfluity  of  cos- 
tume than  an  umorella.  But  the  regions  whore  this  ancient  state  of 
things  is  regnant  still,  have  tiieir  drawbacks.  Instead  of  plavful 
trout  sporting  in  meandering  rivers,  jocose  crocodiles  frolic  on  their 
bajiks ;  and  for  gentle  sheep,  browsing  on  the  green,  a  roaring  lion 
goes  about  seeking  eatables  of  uncooked  flesh,  in  what  Jeames  would 
caU  a  ^^  permiscuous''  manner.  Those  little  differences  between  the 
ooodition  of  the  wearers  of  clothes,  and  the  modem  wearers  of  as 
little  garments  as  possible,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  deter  the  most 
ardent  economists  from  the  districts  where  there  is  no  prejudice  for 
wearables  existing,  and  where  every  body  is  perfectly  £ree  to  follow 
his  own  fashion  in  the  manner  which  pleases  him. 

For  us,  who  look  at  dress  with  a  philosophic  glance,  there  is  a 
world  of  instructive  detail  in  the  cut  of  a  coat,  or  in  its  material. 
The  first  fashion  of  sudi  matters  was  a  *^  pretty  thine**  in  skins,  we 
take  it.  On  ancient  vases  of  Greek  and  Roman  art  Hercules  is  re- 
presented wearing  a  lion's  skin,  which  is  tied  round  his  neck  by  the 
fore  paws,  the  head  forming  a  cap ;  the  remaining  portion  hanging 
like  a  mantle.  From  the  same  sources  we  learn  that  Hyppolita, 
who  was  a  queen,  and  consequently  the  pink  of  fashion  in  her  king- 
dom, delighted  in  a  garment  of  leopard's  hide,  and  for  a  bonnet  had 
adopted  tue  sldn  of  a  smaller  anunal.  Lake  her  sex,  fond  of  orna- 
ment, she  considered,  wooonSdng  to  the  portrait  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  knowledge  of  the  lady,  tnat  the  pendant  legs  of  the 
imimal  were  most  bcooming,  and  so  we  find  them  hanging  upon  each 


side  of  her  head.   In  the  statues  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  we  find  a  vast  im- 

Srovement  on  such  rude  attempts  at  clothing,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
elineations  to  which  we  have  nere  alluded.    A  robe  of  linen  close 
fitting  to  the  bust,  but  more  loosely  clinging  around  the  limbs,  re- 
presents the  costume  of  the  dlite^  we  have  no  doubt,  of  the  cities  of 
the  Pharaohs.    Around  the  legs,  above  the  ankle,  are  representod 
ornaments  of  precious  metal.     In  Denon's  book  of  Egyptian  anti- 
quities, there  are  sketches  given  of  those  old-world  peopk,  in  which 
we  catch  an  idea  of  their  head-dress,  which  was  not  much  different 
in  design  from  one  of  those  skull-caps  which  are  familiar  to  any  oua 
who  has  seen  them  worn  by  adult  female  inmates  in  our  workhouses. 
So  that,  no  doubt,  the  ancient  fashion,  in  which  dusky  princesies 
were  proud  in  the  stately  halls  of  Luxor  or  Kamak,  has  fallen  down 
to  be  despised,  even  of  the  dwellers  in  the  abodes  of  poverty.  There 
is  hardly  a  doubt  that  the  same  material,  linen,  ttss  the  article  used 
in  both,  for  woollens  were  forbidden  to  be  worn  by  the  ancient 
Egyptian  laws.    It  might  be  interesting  to  trace  from  this  point  the 
progress  and  complications  of  clothing,  from  the  Egyptian  through 
tlie  Greek  and  Roman  civilizations,  and  so  down  to  our  own  times  ; 
but  for  such  a  dissertation  we  should  not  have  space,  <Dor  probably 
would  our  readers  have  interest.    A  more  agreeable  subject  for  our 
consideration  is  the  variation  of  the  same  matter  in  Ireland. 

Beginning  with  the  accounts  which  are  cotemporaneous  with  the 
Norman  invasion,  we  find  that  the  Irish  people  were  different  in 
their  manner  of  dress  from  any  other  nation  of  Europe.    The  Ro- 
mans had  left  much  of  their  mode  of  costume  mingled  with  the 
manner  of  dress  adopted  by  every  other  nation ;  but  in  Ireland  the 
liomans  had  never  exercised  any  influence,  as  never  having  con- 
quered it,  or  attempted  even  to  do  so.     Geraldus  Cambrenais  has 
given,  in  his  most  unfriendly  tone,  a  description  of  the  dress  of  the 
Irish  in  his  time.    From  his  account  we  gather  that  they  wore  their 
woollen  clothes  mostly  black,  because  the  sheep  of  the  country  were 
principally  of  that  colour.    They  wore  a  large  mantle,  in  some  in. 
stances,  called  a  canabhas,  or  fiileadh.    More  generally  used -were 
mantles  of  a  moderate  size,  closely  hooded,  which  spread  over  the 
shoulders,  and  reached  bek>w  the  elbow.    Those  garments  were  com- 
posed of  small  pieces  of  parti-coloured  cloth,  varied  and  r^ulated 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer.    Beneath  the  mantle  the  rest 
of  the  boidly  was  enveloped  in  "  woollen  fallins,"  or  phalanges,  in- 
stead of  a  cloak ;  or  else  breeches  and  stockings  were  worn,  generally 
of  a  piece,  and  usually  dyed  of  some  colour.    The  great  majority  of 
the  people  wore  no  covering  upon  their  heads,  but  permitted  the 
hair  to  grow  in  such  a  manner  tnat  it  became  matted,  and  was  capa- 
ble of  resisting  a  powerful  blow,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
English  annahsts ;  but  in  this  point  of  neglect  of  using  a  head-drt'ss 
we  think  that  their  veracity  is  not  to  be  trusted,  for  the  fact  that  ti.<3 
canabhcu  had  a  hood  formed  upon  it,  is  evident  enough  that  it  wa^ 
used  for  a  covering  for  the  head ;  and  historical  record  informs  MS 
that,  for  long  after  the  period  of  the  Norman  invasion  of  Ireland, 
the  nood  of  a  cloak  was  the  head-dress  usually  adopted  in  the  most 
civilized  nation  of  the  times.    Such  was  the  costume  of  the  ancient 
Irish,  termed  a  barbarous  manner  of  dress  by  Gerald  the  Cambrian. 
There  is  other  evidence  to  show  that  the  Irish  people  were  not  only 
not  barbarous  in  their  fashion  of  costume,  but  even  tasteful  in  it  to 
a  degree.    Linen,  which  was  a  rarity  in  most  countries  at  the  time, 
was  more  generally  worn  than  in  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  Triu- 
ketaand  jewellery,  of  exquisite  finish,  were  in  use  amongst  the  higher 
classes.    In  the  ninth  century  there  are  records  to  show  that  the 
native  princes  wore  pearls  behind  their  ears.     King  Brian,  on  being 
created  Ard  Righ,  offered  a  collar  of  gold  upon  the  altar  at  Armagh, 
many  a  year  before  Malachy  won  that— celebrated  in  song — ^which 
he  tore  from  the  pirate  Viking.    Modem  fashion  has  gone  back 
through  the  intervening  centuries,  to  take  as  the  model  for  an  orna- 
ment of  dress,  the  design  of  some  Celtic  workman  in  this  Irish  land. 
British  rovalty  has  estimated  the  Tara  brooch  as  an  exquisite  pro- 
duction of  art,  worthy  to  grace  the  first  peisonage  in  the  wealthic  t 
court  in  the  world.    Yet,  centuries  before  the  Norman  raid,  sue  h 
clasps  gathered  the  folds  of  saffron  tunic  and  canabhas  around  t/io 
form  of  Irishman  and  maiden.    Righ  and  Tanist  wore  them  bef c  re 
yet  Patrick  stood  at  Tara,  to  quench  the  hght  of  idolatrous  worsh.p 
tor  ever  in  our  hmd.    It  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  people}, 
amongst  whom  such  tasteful  and  costly  ornaments  were  by  no  meai  is 
rare,  would  not  have  been  at  the  cost  of  such  skill  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  modelling  of  an  appendage  to  a  costume,  which  was  i-self 
barbarous  and  ungraceful.    Upon  this  point  the  prejudices  of  the 
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foreigner,  Barry,  led  him  into  a  description,  which  hardlj  beaxB  the 
test  of  tnal  by  collateral  facts. 

Tho  Irish  excelled  in  the  manufactore  of  woollens,  and  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  their  looms  was  so  highly  prized  in  England  that  an  act  was 
~  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Edward  III.  exempting  it  from 


passed 
datv. 


Laty.  Anent  Irish  frieze — Stanihurst,  man^  a  year  subsequent  to 
thia,  in  testimony  of  its  valuable  qualities,  gives  witness  of  the  high 
estimation  in  wluch  he  held  it,  and  tells,  in  his  quaint  old  manner, 
an  anecdote  which  we  reproduce : — 

*'*'  Aa  thev  distil,**  he  says,  ^^  the  best  aqua  vitsD  in  Waterford,  so 
they  spin  the  choicest  rug  in  Ireland.  A  friend  of  mine  being  of 
late  demeurant  in  London,  and  the  weather,  by  reason  of  a  hard 
hoar  frost,  being  somewhat  nipping,  repaired  to  Paris,  garden  clad 
in  one  of  those  Waterford  rugs.  The  masti£Es  had  no  sooner  espied 
him  but,  deeming  he  had  been  a  bear,  would  fain  have  baited  him, 
and,  were  it  not  that  the  does  were  partly  muzzled,  and  partly 
chained,  he  doubted  not  but  that  he  should  have  been  well  tugged 
in  hia  Irish  rug ;  whereupon  he  solemnly  vowed  never  to  see  b^re 
baitings  in  any  such  neea.'* 

But  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  ever  recorded  is  that  in 
relation  to  native  Irish  costimie.  The  English  settlers  had  no 
sooner  become  domiciled  amongst  the  people  than  they  adopted  the 
Irish  dress,  which  we  take  to  be  an  invincible  argument  in  favour  of 
its  propriety,  graoefulneas,  and  tasteful  arrangement.  When  we 
consider  that  those  imitatoiB  of  Irish  fashions  were  men  whose  con- 
duct towards  the  natives,  upon  every  possible  occasion,  was  a  testi- 
mony of  unrelenting  animosity ;  we  must  com'S  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  out  of  no  love  towards  Irish  customs,  or  no  desire  to 
temporise  with  their  neighbours,  which  caused  them  to  take  such  a 
stop.  Thus,  then,  there  only  remains  the  conclusion,  that  they 
found  this  Irish  manner  of  dr^  the  most  pleasing  and  most  conve- 
nient. Nothing  would  seem  to  have  been  able  to  induce  them  to 
adopt  anv  other.  From  this  arose  the  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  rigidly  enforced  upon  all  occasions  where  its  provi- 
sions could  be  carried  out  with  success ;  and,  notwithstanding  this, 
during  three  hundred  years  that  legislation  could  effect  but  little, 
the  people  still  clung  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  and  even 
tlie  strangers  who  sojourned  amongst  them  adopted  those  old  Celtic 
modes  of  clothing. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.  an  act  was  passed  ordaining  that 
Irishmen  dwelling  in  the  counties  "  Dublin,  Myeth,  Wrial,  and 
Kildare,"  shall  go  apparelled  hke  Englishmen,  and  wear  beards  after 
the  English  manner,  swear  allegiance,  and  take  English  surnames. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  Sir  Edward  Foynings  tried  his 
hand  at  the  fashions,  by  causing  a  statute  to  be  passed  entitled  ^*  A 
Statute  for  the  I^rds  of  the  Farliament  to  wear  robes,"  Fassing 
from  this  reign,  we  find  this  kind  of  fa^onable  legislation  extend- 
ing into  the  days  of  the  eighth  Henry,  who  issued  an  order  for  the 
better  government  of  the  town  of  Gkuway,  dated  April  28th,  1663. 
by  which  his  Majesty^s  lieges  were  ordered  not  to  suffer  the  "  hair  of 
their  heads  to  grow  until  it  covered  their  ears,  and  that  every  of 
the^n  do  wear  Engli^  caps.  That  no  man,  or  man  child,  do  wear 
no  mantles  in  the  streets,  out  cloaks,  or  gowns,  coata,  doublets,  and 
hose,  shaped  after  the  English  fashion,  but  made  of  the  country 
cloth,  or  any  other  cloth  it  shall  please  them  to  buy."  It  would  l>e 
tedious  to  pass  over  the  various  restrictions  upon  the  dress  of  the 
Irish  people ;  and  so  we  will  proceed  from  the  attempts  consequent 
on  this  kind  of  legislation  to  stifle  tho  inherent  attachment  of  the 
Irisli  for  their  native  costume.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Spenser 
writing  from  Eaicoleman,  urges  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  dress. 
The  mantle  he  terms  *^  a  fit  house  for  an  outlaw,  a  meet  bed  for  a 
Tebel,  and  an  apt  cloke  for  a  thief."  Spenser  might  be  a  good  poet, 
bat  if  we  judge  from  this  paragraph  of  his  penned  opinions,  he  was 
not  a  charitable  man.  For  the  wearer,  he  speaks  of  the  hood  ^*  aa  a 
iiouse  in  all  weathers,"  and  remarks  that,  *^  while  the  mantle  enables 
him  to  go  privily  armed,  being  close  hooded  over  the  head,  concetUs 
his  person  from  knowledge  to  any  to  whom  he  is  endangered."  We 
sliaU  not  pursue  the  tirades  and  philippics  of  Spenser  against  the 
fashion  of  Irish  dress ;  but  shall  ooserve  that  even  he  bears  witness, 
iu  spite  of  his  enmity,  to  its  usefulness.  From  him  we  shall  turn  to 
another  malcontent  poet,  who  enrolled  his  detestation  of  Irish  garb 
ia  the  following  lines.    Derrick  treats  us  to  a  satire  on  the  subject : 

"  With  skulls  upon  their  powles, 
Instead  of  civill  cappcs, 


With  speare  in  hand  and  sword  by  side 

To  bear  off  e  af  terclappes — 

With  jackettes  long  and  large-— 

Which  shroud  simplicitie. 

The  spitef  ulle  darta  whicn  they  do  bean 

Implie  iniquitie. 

Their  shurtes  be  very  strange, 

Kot  reaching  paste  the  knee, 

With  pleates  on  pleatea  they  pleated  ars 

As  thicke  as  pleates  may  be. 

Whose  sleives  hang  trailing  downo 

Almost  unto  the  shoe ; 

And  with  a  mantle  commonlie. 

The  Irish  kerne  do  goe. 

And  some,  amongst  the  reste, 
Do  use  another  weede, 
A  ooate,  I  weene,  of  strange  device, 
Which  fancie  first  did  bre^e ; 
His  skirtes  be  very  shorte. 
With  pleates  set  thicke  about ; 
And  Irish  trouses,  more  to  put 
Their  strange  protractours  out." 

From  Derrick^s  verses  we  go  to  detail  further  facts  in  this 
strange,  eventful  history.  The  court  of  Elizabeth  once  wondered 
at  the  costmne  of  the  "  wild  Irish."  Hugh  O'Neill,  prince  of  Tir- 
owen,  appeared  before  her  Majesty,  surrounded  by  his  galloglasses, 
armed  with  that  li^acy  of  the  wars  of  their  fathers  with  the  fierce 
Vikingr,  their  ponderous  battle-axe,  nor  hood  nor  helm  upon  their 
heads,  with  long  Imir  flowinc^  upon  their  shoulders.  The  annalist  tells 
us  that  they  were  attired  in  abirts  dyed  with  saffron,  their  sleeves  large, 
their  tunics  short,  and  their  cloaks  shagged.  How  the  courtly  gal- 
lants and  the  good  citizens  of  London  must  have  marvelled  at  the 
strangely-dressed  following  of  the  Irish  chieftain  I  The  story  of 
Irish  costiune  is  not  bng  to  relate  from  this  date.  The  wars  of  the 
O'Neill  were  over,  and  O'Neill  himself  was  in  exile,  before  we  come 
to  any  more  legislation  for  dress  in  Ireland.  Then,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  wo  have  Lord  Deputy  Chichester  "  reforming  our  tailora' 
bills."  He  issued  instructions  to  the  Lord  Fresident  and  Council  of 
Munsterto  punish  all  who  shouldappear  before  him  in  the  native  garb; 
and  also  **  to  expel  and  cut  off  all  glibbes."  It  would  seem  that  this 
concluded  any  legislation  against  Irish  costume,  for  which  there  no 
more  existed  a  necessity.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  Sir  Henry 
Fiers  avers  that  the  Irish  costume  was  not  to  be  seen  any  where  in 
Ireland :  and  in  this  reign,  and  under  those  circumstances,  an  act  waa 
passed  repealing  all  former  enactments  against  Irish  dress.  This 
stretch  of  generosity  was  not  followed  by  the  revival  of  the  national 
costume,  and  from  that  hour  to  the  present  the  ancient  dress  of  Ire- 
land has  never  been  worn  by  chief  or  kern — ^noble  or  serf  I  With 
what  love  the  people  clung  to  it,  with  what  perseverance  they  pre- 
served it.  is  indicated  by  the  duration  of  their  struggle  against 
foreign  fashions.  The  progress  of  manners,  or  the  caprice  of 
luxiuy,  influenced  the  mode  of  dress  in  every  other  land,  and 
in  every  other  nation.  The  forms  of  Egypt  have  been  trans- 
mitted by  Grecian  wanderers  to  their  own  land,  and  influenced  the 
manner  of  costume.  The  refined  Greek  may  have  contributed  to  the 
Koman  robes.  Tlie  Roman  may  have  imparted  the  gracefulness  and 
beauty  of  the  older  civilizations  to  the  modifications  of  dreas  in  mo- 
dem Europe ;  but  the  Irish  nation  has  not  accepted  its  costume  from 
any  other  land  of  its  own  admiration  or  its  own  appreciation 
of  its  correctness. 


The  Use  of  Lanouaoe.— To  Talleyrand  haa  generally  been 
attributed  the  authorship  of  the  maxim  tiiat  **  the  use  of  language 
ia  to  conceal  our  thoughts."  But  in  Fycroft's  "  Ways  and  Woras 
of  Men  of  Letters,"  a  quotation  is  made  from  an  article  on  ^^  The 
Use  of  Language,"  pimliahed  in  a  periodical  called  the  ^^Bee,*' 
under  date  of  October  20,  1759,  which  reads  as  follows :  "  He  who 
best  knows  how  to  conceal  his  necessities  and  desires,  is  the  mait 
hkelv  person  to  find  redress ;  and  the  true  use  of  speech  is  not  so 
much  to  express  our  wants  as  to  conceal  them." 
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A   WOBD    FOS    OUR    SIGHTLESS. 

IIE  world  keeps  Uiemanory 

(of  many  a  genius  in  wu*,  in 
^ruite,  or  ia  toag,  who  has 
beenBigliclcBS.  Sen' and  sage, 
hero  and  bard,  hnve  won  the 
laurel  wreath  of  fame,  though 
their  tjee  were  closed  for  ever 
to  the  ught  in  wbichthig  earth 
lotAi  so  fair.     Some  had  the 
bittemcsa  of  the  recollection 
'  of  its  beaulj, which  oncethey 
gazed  upon,  to  lend  its  pang 
to  the  pent-up  sorrow  of  their 
souls,  and  some  only  knew  of 
their  loss  from  the  woida  of 
those  who  were  gifted  with 
I  that  faculty  whose  depriva- 
tion  ehut   them  within  un- 
kneffi.     Never  was  there  a  face 
leaa  human  being  which  bod 
li  of  mournful  pathos  written 
iinents,  aa  if  the  Jon  of  so  great 
as  ^ht,  had  founded  a  claim 
asion,  even  on  the  testimony 
d  beholder.    Yet  what  glorious 
iDg  to  the  category  ot  these 
F^  back  in  the  days  of  primal 
!y  sweeps  to  the  tent  of  the 
,  where,  deceived  by  a  fond  mo- 
liici',  ui,:  aL^iitU«;i  Isaac  blessed  and  gave  precedence  to  the  son  for 
whom  neither  tliat  bleniui;  nor  that  privilege  were  intended.     Hel- 
lenic songs  still  break  the  idlcncn  of  the  groves  of  Chios,  or  swell 
from  ita  rocky  ledges,  as  iii  the  days  when  the  blind  and  poverty- 
strickea  father  of  poetry   had  his  home  within  its  ahoree.     Most 
memorable  amongst  men  is  the  darkenedsuiger  of  the  battles  of  Ilium. 
For  many  a  year  the  warlike  genius  of  the  blind  Beliaarius  scourged 
the  victor  barbarian  before  its  prowess,  and  held  together  the  jarring 
elements  of  tlic  Lower  Empire  from  destruction.     Venice  still  cUogs 
to  the  deeds  of  the  aightlees  old  Dandoto,   her  warrior  Doge,   who 
fronted  the  Saracen  in  the  brightest  dayaof  conquest  by  his  hoides,  and 
beat  him  back  from  Chriat«ndom,  bioien  and  dcfeatm.      Prince  and 
hero,  there  ia  no  brighter  memory,  gilds  with  its  parting  glory  the 
last  days  of  chivalry  in  Europe.     A  blind  bard  ia  the  pride  of  the 
Britisli  tongue.    John  Milton  ia  to  Christian  poetry  what  Ilomer  ma 
to  pacan^ila  representatiTe  mind.     He  is  unequalled  and  unap- 
prc«chab1e,  and  walkshispath  of  fameolone.  Although tliia catalogue 
of  renowned  intellect  is  sufficient  to  show  that  ^nius  has  a  long  army 
of  names,  upon  which  it  lavished  its  richest  gifts  in  free  profusion, 
amid  the  otacurity  in  which  vision  was  tost,  it  would  be  ungracious  in 
us  to  pass  by  an  Irish  lyrist,  who  has  sung  her  own  peculiar  visitation 
of  life-long  darkness  in  etanzas  which  will  be  familiar  imtU  the  English 
tongue  ia  forgotten.    Frances  Brown,  the  blind  poetess  of  Donegal, 
deserves  her  place  amongst  the  nichea  which  praise  has  reserved  for 
the  aightless.    Yet  let  uatbink  for  a  moment,  after  the  exultation  of 
Euch  rccotlectionB,  what  a  cruel  fate  theiis  must  be. 

To  be  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  where  no  ray  of  light  could  penetrate, 
be  the  days  ever  so  sunny  and  the  nights  ever  so  fair,  would  be  a 
doom  ot  horror.  AJexandcr  Donus,  in  one  of  hia  most  spasmodic 
of  spasmodic  books,  has  painted  such  a  picture.  The  prisoner  of  the 
Chateau  d'lf  gives  us  an  idea  of  such  a  dread  punishment.  Yet  far 
removed  in  degree  of  suffering  from  this  doom  the  condition  of 
bUndneGS  cannot  be.  Everything  which  lends  to  life  the  varied  as- 
pTct  which  mokes  much  of  its  happiness,  is  a  blank  to  the  being 
with  darkened  viaon,  and  it  is  a  grave  consideration  to  remember 
that  there  are  many  a  thoosand  men,  women  and  children,  within 
the  three  kingdoms,  who  suffer  under  Buch  a  mournful  deprivation. 
In  the  category  of  sorrow  which  such  a  circumstance  presents  to  our 
notice,  Ireland  holds  the  most  prominent  phice.  In  no  other  king- 
dom in  Europe,  Norway  alone  excepted,  is  there  such  prevalence  of 
blindness.  Such  a  fact  is  a  startiiug  one,  and  welldeserving  of 
the  attention  of  (he  natJon  wliich  sufien  tmder  to  great  an  evil. 
llie  number  of  blind  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  oensna  returns  of 


1851,  ■mounts  to  7,587,  of  whom  the  fe&rfalRggn^t«  of  5,081  are 

without  any  occufAtJon  or  means  of  Buat«nance  ;  963  of  those  have 
been  educated  in  utduatrial  occupations  or  in  int^lectual  accompUsli- 
menls,  and  the  remainder  are  without  avocation  or  literary  enfight- 
emnent — the  most  helpless  and  hopeless  of  paupers.  Until  the  es- 
tobliohment  of  the  institutions  at  l'orl«bello  and  Glasneviu  for  the 
induatrial  training  of  the  blind,  there  were  only  six  a^lmns  for  the 
refuge  or  teaching  of  this  clas  of  suffering  humanity.  The  total 
number  of  persona  for  which  those  inslitutiona  were  enabled  to  p;ti- 
vide  was  two  hundred  and  seventy,  and  the  numbers  for  which  they 
really  provided  were  for  Ices. 

With  all  this  lai^  amount  of  blind  persons  in  this  kingdom,  there 
is  not  a  single  institution  available  for  their  support  beyond  tliosa 
furnished  by  private  charity.  The  blind  thus  have,  in  the  gw-it 
majority  of  instances,  no  refuge  save  the  workhouse.  Thero  tlii: 
capacity  with  which  Providence  has  gifted  them,  lies  unutilized,  and 
they  Uve  in  that  state  of  utter  stagnation  of  indusUial  effort,  which 
is  familiar  to  everyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  such 
prisons  for  poverty.  How  indescribably  tiie  anguiah  of  their  de- 
privation 01  sight  is  increased  by  such  a  condition,  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  any  person  who  has  perceived,  by  observation,  the 
astonishing  development  of  the  other  faculties  in  those  individuals. 
The  losa  of  any  of  the  principal  senses  lias  been  generally  dccom- 
p.inied  by  a  certain  obtusenpsa  of  intellect,  whose  dulled  sensitive- 
ness has  compensated  Bomewhat  for  the  void  created  in  the  happinea 
ot  the  sufferer ;  but  no  such  palliative  misfortune  has  yielded  ita 
tranquillity  to  the  blind.  There  is  not  a  sense — not  a  faculty — not 
a  perception,  which  ia  not  increased  in  the  abaeace  ot  tlint  one 
of  sight.  The  intellect  of  blind  persons  is  observed,  in  almost 
every  case,  to  be  painfuHy  acute,  and  their  scnativenem  ia 
quickened  to  an  intenao  degree.  The  faculty  of  touch  has 
been  rendered  so  accurate,  tfiit  a  syatem  has  been  devised,  by 
which  the  blind  are  enabled  to  read  fluently  and  correctly  by  its 
exercise.  It  is  well  known  wliat  wonderful  development  their  ap- 
preciation of  sound  attains.  With  the  fv;t  of  this  readinea  of  per- 
ception, through  means  of  the  remaining  senses,  we  can  reach  at 
some  idea  of  the  quickness  of  the  capacity  which  is  influenced  by 
them,  and  we  can  conceive,  in  some  degree,  the  activity  ot  theiiiinils 
of  those  whose  bodies  are  condemned,  in  eonaequence  of  their  de- 
privation, to  ohnost  total  inaction.  The  blind  ore  ready  in  learning, 
th^  grow  cheerful  with  employment,  and  there  are  many  tra.li3 
which  they  can  exercise.  Such  facts  plead  powerfully  that  (li^'y 
ahoidd  ba  riven  the  opportunity  of  employment.  In  an  institu- 
tion established  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  education—industrial  and 
literary — of  the  blind,  it  has  been  found  that  blind  peraona  cannot, 
with  all  the  advantages  afforded  by  Uving  in  community,  and  by 
being  rent  free,  be  whoBy  self-supporting ;  but  then  it  ia  known 
that  they  very  nearly  accompliah  it  by  the  results  of  their  labour. 
In  the  reiy  large  and  well-conducted  institution  at  Edinburgh,  a 
like  fact  was  enforced  by  the  evidence  of  the  accounts  ot  the  estab- 
lishment. Their  earnings  were  found  to  vary  from  eight  to  four- 
teen  shillings  weeklv,  but  it  was  alwaya  found  necefflary  to  employ 
a  skilled  seeing  workman  to  inspect  their  work,  before  it  could  ba 
offered  tor  sale.  Those  persons  who  had  been  taught  in  the  institu- 
tions, and  had  left  them,  were  found,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
to  be  almost  wholly  unable  to  support  themselves  by  their  earnings. 
There  was  a  necessity  tor  help,  which  they  could  not  get  when  away 
from  the  workshoia  of  the  institution,  which  left  them  alow  in  th"; 
performance  ot  their  labours,  and  thus,  by  the  consumption  of  tinin, 
lessened  the  quanti^  of  work  which  they  coidd  accomplish.  Ja 
America  they  have  in  some  instances  obviated  this  difficulty.  Th^TO 
have  been  established  in  some  ot  the  great  cities,  workslu^  for  the 
blind,  to  which  they  come  duringcertain  hours,  and  in  which  they  work 
underthe  direction  otasuperintendent.  In  the  winter,  fuel  is  provided 
tor  the  warmth  of  the  workerst  tools  are  given  to  them  gratuitously 
the  articles  of  their  manufacture  are  exposed  for  sale,  and  thus  a  great 
deal  ia  done  towards  the  purpose  of  making  the  labour  of  the  blind  ■ 
remunerative.  We  have  shown  in  our  previous  observations 
what  a  number  are  unprovided  in  Ireland  with  even  the  meaua 
of  gaining  a  livelihood  by  their  induatry.  With  all  tie  existing 
institutions,  not  one  blind  person  out  of  twenty  is  provided  wi^ 
an  opportunity  for  thia  purpose.  Thia  ia  a  defect  worthy  of  cor- 
rection by  a  nation  which  is  distinguished  by  its  charity,  renowned 
tor  its  oompaasion,  and  ronarkable  tor  '  '     ' 
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THE  BRIDAL  BUO. 

A    BTOBT    OF    CAaiR    CASTLl. 

HE  nte  od  whjcli  C&liir  Castle  is  built  yna  for- 
meilj  a  Dtm,  or  fort,  a  atiucture  which  was  formed 
>  of  woodwOTkandeajthenembaakmeDta.     Thepre- 
■  aent  castle  seems  to  haTS  beea  founded  by  one  of 
thoM  bold  Nornun  adTentnreta  who  came  to  our 
■hoim  in  the  train  of  the  Earl  of  Chepetow,  or 
Strongbow,  as  he  was  more  familiarlT  called.     It 
.  stands  upon  an  island  rock  which  divides  the  waters 
of  the  Suir,  and  during  the  severaJ  wars  that  raged 
in  Ireland  since  the  invasion,  was  alwaji  a  place 
I    of  great  strength  and  importance.      It  belonged 
^   since  the  begmuing  of  the  fourteenth  centurv  to 
the  powerful  lunue  of  Ormond,  for  we  find  it  uien 
'   in  poaeenioD  of  James  Butler,  son  of  James  the 
thini  earl,  by  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Deamood.     During  the  ware  c3  Elizabeth  and  tbcee 
.   of  the  succeeding  reigns  it  changed  hands  fre- 
,   qnentlr,  and  stood  aeveral  gallant  siegea,  the  rela- 
tion of  which  would  be  far  too  bng  for  the  limita 
of  thia paper.     The  ancient  Irish  nameof  the  town 
of  Cahu  was  Cahir-duna-iatcaigh,  that  is,  the  cir- 
cular fortresB  of  the  fish-abounding  fort.     One  of 
the  incidenta,  connected  with  tlie  military  history  of 
Cahir  Caatle,  is  told  in  the  following  story. 

In  the  comerofasolitarj  churchyard  some  short 
distance  from  Cahir,  there  Lee  a  portion  of  an  ancient  tomb,  namely, 
the  upper  ti»l>  of  a  limestone  slab,  which  is  now  almost  complet^y 
hidden  from  the  ^  of  the  curious  viuter  by  the  rank  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  dncka,  nettles,  and  ofher  weeds  that  clothe 
the  nlent  dweUinca  of  the  dead  around.  If  yon  raise  it  up  and 
mb  tha  ™f  carofuUy  from  ita  time-wi^n  face,  you  will  be  i«- 


warded  with  the  ai^lit  of  thu  fuilowiinj  portion  of  an  inscrip- 
tioD: — 

"Eeere  lieth  ye  bodye  of  John  da  Botiller, 
who  waa  shot. 
Alsoe  ye  bodye  of  his  Wife  Mary  da  Botiller, 
who  died  when  he  diecC 

Their  youths  was  I^ve, 

Their  courtshippe  was  Love, 

Their  marriam-daie  was  Lave^ 

Their  wedded  life  was  Love, 

Their  dt:athe  was  Love, 

And " 

what  the  remaining  portion  of  the  inscription  was  will  most  proba- 
bly remain  unknown  for  ever,  for  tlie  fracture  occura  at  the  word 

"  And,"  while  the  other  half  of  the  slab  is  loat.  Many  an  hour's  toil 
the  search  for  that  lost  fragment  of  sculptured  limestone  cost 
u?,  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail,  and  the  hiaWry  of  the  pcraoiiagca 
whom  the  above  quaint  words  commemorato  would,  pernnpe,  have 
remained  in  obscurity  till  the  end  of  time  were  it  not  that  we  hap- 
pened, some  years  ago,  to  meet  Brian  Tiemay,  of  Tcmpletumy,  aa 
fine,  and  jovial,  and  stalwarth,  and  withal,  as  venerable  a  specimen 
of  a  senachie  or  storr-tcUer  as  you  would  find  within  the  four  seoa 
of  old  Ireland.  Brian  Tiernay'e  relation  is  far  too  long  to  come 
within  the  limits  of  such  a  short  paper  as  this  must  necessarily  be. 
Stripping  it,  therefore,  of  some  of  its  ornate  tlourishes,  and  a  great 
number  of  incidental  episodes,  we  shall  proceed  to  relate  the  thretul 
of  the  story  according  to  his  version. 

About  a  mile  or  so  to  the  south-east  of  Cahir  Castle  there  stood, 
on  a  lugh  cnig  over  the  Suir,  a  square  tower,  or  peel-house,  as  th^ 
would  call  it  in  Scotland,  which  tower  was  for  a  long  tame  tha 
dwelling  of  Walter  Ridensford,  an  ancient  retainer  of  the  great 
house  of  Ormond.  The  tower  was  one  of  a  chain  of  similar  build- 
ings which,  with  their  high  bawnwalU  and  strong  gates,  stood  at  the 
distance  of  a  fow  milee  from  one  another  towards  th^  south  and  west, 
in  a  semicircle  bsyond  the  great  border  fortress  of  Cahir,  and  acted 
as  advanced  posts  through  which  an  enemy  would  have  to  pierce 
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before  he  oonld  attack  the  strongly -situated  central  castle.  The 
tower  to  which  we  allude  was  caJled  Tig-na-Sgiath,  or  the  House 
of  the  Shield,  from  a  rude  representation  of  that  defensive  appurte- 
nance of  a  warrior,  which  was  sculptured  over  the  sturdy  archway 
that  led  into  the  bawn.  It  was  a  strong  place,  and  especially  so 
during  the  time  it  was  occupied  by  the  brave  old  castellan  we  have 
named  above. 

Walter  Ridensfoid,  or  Wattie  Stem-the-Stream,  as  he  was  called 
along  tie  borders,  by  which  we  mean  that  strip  of  debateable  land 
whicm  lay  between  the  territories  of  the  two  great  and  rival  houses 
of  Ormond  and  Desmond,  was  one  of  the  most  eccentric  men  that 
ever  stuck  morion  on  head  to  follow  the  banner  of  his  master  on 
fray  or  foray.  At  the  time  of  our  story  he  had  attained  to  that 
respectable  age  which  generally  precludes  a  man  from  engaging  in 
the  rough  and  dangerous  occupations  of  war.  But  time  seemt^l  to 
have  had  but  little  effect  upon  the  iron  frame  and  hardy  spirit  of 
Wattio  Stem-the-Stream,  for  he  was  still  one  of  the  most  quarrel- 
some, and  at  the  same  time  most  formidable  of  all  those  retainers 
of  the  house  of  Ormond  who  inhabited  that  dangerous  and  trou- 
blesome district  lying  along  the  south-western  banks  of  the  Suir. 
Many  a  single  comlMit  he  had  fought,  an.l  ir^iiiy  a  foray  he  had 
ridden,  in  every  one  of  which,  by  some  good  chance  or  other,  he 
had  been  succeasful,  and  this,  we  need  not  say,  caused  him  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  personage  of  no  small  consequence  by  the  various  senes- 
chals, castellans,  and  other  people  of  note  and  authority  for  many  a 
mile  round.  Wattie  had  married  late  in  life,  and  \m  wife  dying 
soon  after,  left  behind  her  an  only  daughter,  who  was  dear  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye  to  the  old  warrior,  and  who,  about  the  period 
at  which  our  stoiy  commences,  was  nearly  seventeen  years  of 
age. 

Mary  Ridensford  was  a  beautiful  and  gentle  girl,  and  when  we 
say  that  much  of  her  it  is  enough  to  indicates  the  fact  that  her  hand 
was  sought  in  marriage  by  many  a  young  cavalier  of  the  borders. 
But  to  all  those,  when  tliey  ventured  to  speak  upon  such  a  delicate 
subject  to  Wattie  Stem-the-Stream,  that  grim  old  warrior  made  the 
rather  ambiguous  answer  that  no  one  but  tlic  best  man  in  Ormond 
would  get  his  daughter  for  a  w^ife.  This  oracular  reBix)nse,  it  seems, 
instead  of  decreasing,  added  considerably  to  the  number  of  voung 
Mary  Ridensford^  suitors.  There  was  Gibbon  of  the  Wood  from 
the  banks  of  Funch&on,  who  looked  upon  her  with  a  loving  eye,  and 
who  gave  it  out  that  he  would  cheerfully  do  battle  with  sword  and 
axe — if  that  was  the  luexming  of  old  Wattie  Stem-the-Stream's  an- 
swer— against  any  competitor  for  the  lady's  hand  ;  there  was  Donat 
Burke  of  Kuscoe,  who  swore  that  as  he  had  lost  his  heart,  he  did  not 
care  a  straw  about  losing  his  head  for  her  sake ;  there  was  Raymond 
Grace  of  Burnfort,  who  nuide  oath  to  his  confidential  friend  that 
along  with  putting  his  heart's  blood  in  jeopardy  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  her  aifections,  he  would  willingly  throw  his  lands  and  castle 
into  the  bargain,  and  tliere  was  a  host  of  oLhers  ;  but  the  rivalry  at 
last  seemed  hottest  between  Gibbon  of  the  Wood  and  the  young 
castellan  of  Cnoc  Graff  on,  whose  name  was  John  de  Botilier,  or 
Butler ;  and  who,  besides  being  a  distant  cousin  of  the  Earl  of  Or- 
mond, was  aUo  accounted  the  boMedt  horseman  of  the  border,  and 
the  best  and  truest  hand  at  sword-play,  pistol  mark,  or  deft  tricks 
of  dagger  in  tiiite  of  war,  and  also  in  every  athletic  amusement  on 
festival  days  on  village  green  and  by  fairy  well.  One  day  John  de 
Botilier  received  intimation  from  one  of  his  daltins,  or  horseboys, 
that  Gibbon  of  the  Wood  was  after  paying  a  visit  on  matrimonial 
subjects  intent,  to  the  House  of  the  Sliicld.  This  information  was 
not,  of  course,  very  welcome  to  the  young  and  fiery  castellan  of 
Cnoc  GrafTon.  With  a  dark  brow  he  began  revolving  the  subject 
in  his  mind,  and  at  last  took  his  horee  and  rode  away  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  a  similar  visit  to  Wattie  Stem-the-Stream.  He 
found  that  worthy  sitting  by  his  castle  gate  ^imly  contemplating  a 
certain  piiss  in  the  far-on  range  of  mountains,  where  once  upon  a 
time  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  detachment  of  the  Desmond 
soldiers  cut  to  pieces  by  the  followers  of  his  ancient  lord  and  master. 
Thomas,  the  Black  Earl  of  Ormond.  Now,  the  young  castcdlan  of 
Cnoc  Graffon  knew  well  the  kind  of  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  business  with  an  abruptness  and  candour  woe- 
fully contrasting  with  the  matrimonial  circumlocutioDB  fm^  match- 
making chicanery  of  more  modem  times. 

"  Wat  Ridensfonl,"  said  he,  after  receiving  the  curt  but  hearty 
welcome  of  the  old  man — "  you  know  me  since  I  was  a  child.  I  have 
IK>thing  but  my  castle  and  tne  few  acres  around  it— nothing  else  bat 


my  sword  to  help  me  on  through  the  world : — will  yon  giye  me  your 

daughter  for  a  wife  ?" 

"  That  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  the  phlegmatic  Wattie.  "  I  have 
often  said  that  the  best  and  bravest  man  in  Ormond  should  onlj  get 
her.    What  do  you  say  to  that  ?V 

^^  Nothing  1"  answered  John  de  Botilier — ^*  nothing,  only  that  I 
cannot  understand  it.  I  tell  you  what,  I  have  heard  that  Gibbon  of  the 
Wood  was  here  to-day.  To  him  I  suppose  you  have  given  the  same 
answer,  but  know,  Wattie  Stem-the-btream,  that  as  I  have  come-— 
yes,  come  here  for  I  believe  the  twelfth  time— I  am  determined  not 
to  be  put  off  with  a  riddle  any  longer."  It  was  now  he  showed  his 
knowledge  of  Wattle's  character.  "  You  must  tell  me  what  you 
mean,"  continued  he.  *^  If  you  do  not,  here  is  a  level  space  before 
us ;  draw  your  sword,  and  you  will  soon  see  that,  if  you  were  twice 
as  good  a  man  as  you  are,  1*11  whip  the  answer  in  a  trice  out  of  that 
old  iron  carcass  of  yours  I  Draw!" 

This  was  exactly  what  Wattie  Stem-the-Stream  wanted,  and  what 
he  was  for  a  long  time  ei^pecting  from  some  one  of  the  suitors  for  his 
daughter's  hand,  He  now  quietly  stood  up,  and  drew  the  heavy 
sword  he  usually  carried  by  nis  side.  With  a  grim  smile  of  mingled 
approval  and  affection,  he  looked  upon  the  splendid  figure  of  the 
young  castelhm  of  Cnoc  Graffon,  as  the  latter  stood  opposite  him  also 
with  his  drawn  sword  in  hand,  ready  to  begin  the  strange  contest. 

^*  The  answer  1 — ^the  answer !"  exclaimed  John  de  Botilier. 

^^  Take  that  instead  I"  answered  Wattie  Stem-the-Stream,  nmk- 
ing  a  playful  cut  of  his  sword  at  the  young  castellan,  which,  how- 
ever, the  latter  avoided  by  a  nimble  bound  in  a  backward  direction. 
A  sharp  combat,  half  play,  half  earnest,  ensued,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  Wattie  Stem-the-Stream  was  at  last  beaten  back  against 
the  wall  by  his  young  antagonist. 

"  Yield,  Wattie  I  yield,  and  give  the  answer !"  exclaimed  John 
de  Botilier,  as  the  old  man  planted  his  back  against  the  wall  and  stood 
warily  on  his  defence—*^  lUeldl  yield  I"  continued  he,  dancing  nimbly 
rouna  and  making  various  playful  lounges  and  slashes  at  the  old  man, 
at  which  the  latt^  at  length  burst  into  a  hearty  and  sonorous  fit  of 
laughter,  and  dropped  the  point  of  his  sword  with  a  mark  of  grimace 
on  his  swarthy  old  countenance,  in  token  of  submission. 

**  The  answer  you  shall  have,  by  my  father's  head !"  exclaimed 
Wattie,  as  he  now  planted  himself  upon  the  stone  seat  by  the  gate- 
way, and  invited  the  young  horseman  to  take  a  place  beside  him. 
*^  Here  it  is"  oontLauea  he."  I  have 'sworn  that  none  but  the  best 
man  in  Ormond  shall  get  my  daughter  for  a  wife,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  Wattie  Ridensfora  is  not  the  man  to  break  his  oath.  I 
will  appoint  a  day  on  which  the  suitors  can  come  to  Tig-na-Sgiath, 
and  try  their  prowess  at  every  kind  of  cxeroise.  On  that  day,  if 
you  come,  you  will  get  your  chance,  and  between  us  both,"  continued 
he,  grasping  the  hand  of  the  young  castellan,  and  giving  it  a  tremen- 
dous squeeze,  ^^  I  wish  you  success,  so  whatever  happens  by  fiood 
or  field,  be  here  on  the  day  appointed  I" 

^^  It  is  enough,"  said  John  de  Botilier,  returning  the  friendly  grasp 
of  the  old  solmer.  ^^  I  will  be  here,  and  with  'bEary  looking  on  me 
from  the  castle  window,  I  hope  to  acquit  myself  so  that  I  shall  come 
off  the  winner  of  her  fair  hand !" 

With  that  he  bade  farewell  to  old  Wattio  Stem-the-Stream,  and 
rode  away  to  Cnoc  Graffon.  This  occured  on  the  evening  of  May 
Day,  but  ere  a  fortnight  was  over,  there  was  a  storm  raised  in  the 
land  which  left  but  little  time  to  the  wooers  of  young  Mary  Ridens- 
ford to  think  on  the  day  of  trial,  whatever  time  it  might  occur. 
The  Earl  of  Easez  had  marohed  southwards  and  laid  siege  to  Cahir 
Castle.  After  several  sallies  and  skirmishes  between  the  beUigerents, 
and  a  terrible  cannonade  from  the  batteries  of  Essex,  the  latter  at 
length  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  the  fortress.  Leaving  a 
garrison  behind  him,  he  then  marched  into  Desmond,  fishting  various 
battles  as  he  proceeded,  lliroughout  the  whole  siege,  J(mn  de  Botilier 
and  all  the  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood  were  of  oouxse  employ- 
ed in  defending  the  castle,  but  now,  when  all  was  over,  they  began 
to  think  of  the  strange  resolution  old  Wattie  Stem-the  Stream  had 
come  to  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  hand  of  his  daughter. 
They  so  importuned  Wattie  that  he  at  last  fixed  a  day,  and  now, 
without  the  slightest  consideration  for  the  feelings  «f  his  daughter, 
although  he  loved  her  well,  he  awaited  its  ooming,  thinking  of  course 
that  me  bravest  soldier  and  most  active  nan  in  the  coimtry, 
whoever  he  was.  would  make  the  best  and  fondest  husband  for 
ilary.  But  the  latter  did  not  agree  with  her  father's  notions  on  the 
matter.    She  lofred  the  handsome  young  castellan  of  Cnoo  GraffaU| 
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and  mus  resolyed  to  many  no  one  elae,  whoever  the  Boc'i^sfal  com- 
petitor might  be  on  Midsummer  Day,  to  that  was  u^e  one  ap- 
pointed by  old  Wattie  for  the  trial  between  her  wooers.  Many  an 
hour  she  sat  and  wept  in  her  little  f^h^inVipr  in  the  House  of  the  Shield, 
thinking  of  the  dangerous  position  she  was  in,  and  what  must  hare 
been  her  grief  and  terror,  when  at  last  Midsummer  Day  came,  and 
though  a  numerous  throng  of  competitors  had  arrived  at  the 
eautle,  Uiere  was  still  no  appearance  of  young  John  de  Botiller. 
The  latter,  however,  was  a  score  of  nulea  away  at  Uie  time,  acting 
as  officer  cd  the  guard  at  Canick  Caatle,  where  militarv  didpline  was 
enforced  with  such  strictness  that  he  did  not  dare  to  leave  his  post 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  Lord  Ormond. 

^Meanwhile  the  trial  between  the  wooers  at  the  House  of  the 
Sliiekl  went  on  gloriously,  Wattie  Stem-the-Stream  wondering 
from  time  to  time  at  the  continued  absence  of  the  young  castellan 
of  Cnoc  Graffon,  whose  suit  he  favoured  seo^etly.  Several  compe- 
titors had  given  in  aa  the  day  advanced,  and  bdfore  noon  was  over 
the  contest  in  every  athletic  trial  lay  principally  between  Gibbon  of 
the  Wood,  Donat  Burke  of  Rusooe,  and  Kaymond  Grace,  the  young 
lord  of  Bumfort.  Poor  Donat  Burke  at  last  nearly  fractured  his 
knee,  at  the  leaping  of  the  bawn  wall,  and  gave  up  the  contest,  so 
that,  to  all  appearance,  the  hand  of  Mary  Ridensford  was  des- 
tined in  a  short  time  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  either  Raymond  Grace  or 
the  sturdy  Gibbon  of  the  Wood,  both  of  whom  were  now  engaged  at 
ft  terrible  bout  of  wrestling  on  the  level  bawn.  At  length  I^ymond 
went  down,  and,  notwithstanding  his  variooa  threats,  that  he  woukl 
peril  life  and  lands  to  gain  the  himd  of  IViary  Ridensford,  and  a  gra- 
tuitous one  to  the  effect  that  he  would  have  the  heart's  blood  of  any 
other  man  that  would  succeed  in  winning  it,  he  very  philosopliically 
gave  in  at  tiiie  proposal  of  the  next  and  final  trial,  wnich  was  to  hs 
a  deadly  bout  oetween  himself  and  the  formidable  Gibbon,  with 
broad-sword,  budder,  and  skein. 

And  now  Gibbon  of  the  Wood  boldly  claimed  the  hand  of  poor 
Mary,  who  was  at  the  moment,  with  bitter  teara  in  her  eyes,  looking 
over  the  sloping  plain  beyond  the  Suir,  expecting  her  lover  to  make 
his  appearance.  And  he  did  appear  at  last,  just  as  the  fatal  words 
were  about  being  spoken  bv  her  father,  that  would  make  her  the 
affianced  wife  of  the  dreadea  Gibbon.  Lord  Ormond  had  returned 
to  Carrick  early  that  morning,  and  when  he  heard  the  story  from 
the  voung  castellan  of  Cnoc  Graffon,  he  lauflhed  heartily,  and  gave 
the  latter  liberty  to  set  off  aa  fast  aa  hia  good  steed  would  carry  him 
lor  the  House  of  the  Shield.  There  John  de  Bk)tiller  arrived  at  the 
time  we  have  indicated,  and  a  terrible  contest  commenced  between 
him  and  the  now  enraged  Gibbon,  who  did  not  eive  in  tUl  he  liod 
lost  the  two  best  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  in  uie  last  trial  with 
akein  and  broad-swora. 

And  so  John  de  Botiller  won  the  hand  of  the  lovely  ]Sf  ary  Ridens- 
fovd,  and  they  were  wedded  shortly  aftsrwards.  But  there  were 
teaiB  in  her  eyes  soon  after  the  marriage,  for,  two  days  afterwards, 
her  young  husband  was  forced  to  bid  h^  farowell,  and,  with  aa  many 
men  as  he  could  muster,  return  to  the  banner  of  Lord  Ormond,  the 
eastern  borders  of  whose  territory  were  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  war 
and  trouble,  and  continual  tumult.  Many  a  weary  moon  passed 
over  poor  Mary,  as  she  sat  in  the  turret  window  of  her  father's 
house,  looking  out  over  the  wide  plains  for  the  return  of  her  pliant 
husband,  but  he  came  not,  for  he  was  still  taking  part  in  tl^  raids 
of  Lord  Ormond,  on  the  far-off  eastern  borders.  Many  a  time  she 
looked  upon  her  mairia^  rinff,  and  bathed  it  with  tears,  aa  she 
thought  of  the  day  on  which  John  de  Cnoc  Graffon  had  placod  it  on 
her  finger. 

And  now  the  south-western  borders  began  to  come  in  for  their 
share  of  the  troubles.  Wattie  Stem-the-Stream  and  the  other  cas- 
tellans of  the  neighbourhood  rose  with  their  followers,  and  fell  upon 
Cahir  Caatle,  but,  after  a  sharp  contest  with  the  gairiaon  left  bdiind 
by  Eaaez,  they  were  forcerl  to  retire  from  its  walla.  In  consequence 
of  thia  attack,  the  Preadent  of  Mnnster  sent  Sir  John  Dowdsdl,  a 
veteran  soldier  of  the  Queen,  across  ihe  mountains,  from  Youghal, 
to  quiet  the  borders,  and  place  a  fresh  garrison  in  Cahir  Castle. 
Sir  John  executed  his  commisaion  with  a  high  and  successful  hand. 
He  not  only  succeeded  in  throwing  in  the  garrison,  but  he  also  laid 
siege  to  and  took  the  whole  chain  of  border  towers,  one  after  tiie 
other,  the  stronghold  of  Wattie  Stem-the^Stream  induded.  It  waa 
thus  that,  on  a  curtain  fine  day  tiie  belligerent  and  dauntless  Wattie 
found  himsell  and  his  daughter,  the  young  and  aad  wife  of  the  cas- 
tellan of  Cnoc  Gcaffon,  dose  prisonen  in  the  mIgUjyi  and  at  thati 


time  almost  impregnable,  fortress  of  Cahir.  The  father  fretted  and 
fumed  at  being  thus  rendered  inactiite,  when  so  much  was  still  to  be 
done  outside,  out  the  daughter  sat  quietly  in  her  prison  chambers, 
and,  looking  on  her  bridaf  rin^,  day  after  day  still  bathed  it  with 
manv  a  bitter  tear,  as  she  thou^t  of  the  grief  her  absent  husband 
would  feel  when  he  heard  of  their  woeful  state. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  young  castellan  of  Cnoc  Graffon 
remained  quiet  when  a  secret  messenger  from  the  stout  Wattie 
Stem-the-Stream  bore  him  the  news.  He  immediately  proceeded  to 
James  Galdie,  the  £arl  of  Ormondes  brother,  and  witn  him  con- 
cocted a  plan  for  the  capturing  of  the  Castle  of  Cahir.  At  the  hetul 
of  about  sixty  chosen  men,  they  marched  across  the  country,  anfl, 
without  attracting  the  observation  of  the  garrison,  contrived  to  cn- 
■conce  themselves  opposite  the  walla  of  the  castle,  just  as  the  shadows 
of  night  loomed  down  darkly  upon  plain  and  glen  from  the  adjacent 
smnmits  of  the  Gaulty  Mountains.  They  had  brought  withUiem  a 
number  of  ladders,  and  having  crossed  the  draw -bridge,  in  the 
dead  silence  of  the  night,  thev  began  scaling  the  inner  wall.  Kre 
a  dozen  of  them  had  gained  the  bawn  inside,  the  garrison  was  aroused, 
and,  rushing  out  sword  and  gun  in  hand,  under  Thomas  Qiiayle,  the 
castellan,  a  short  and  sharp  struggle  commenced  between  the  two 
parties.  Wattie  Stem-the-Stream  and  his  daughter  were  soon 
awakened  in  their  prison  chambers  by  the  loud  clashing  of  swords 
and  the  rattling  of  guns  and  petronels  outside.  And  now  the  loud 
crash  of  a  falconet,  or  small  cannon,  resounded  from  a  tower 
overhead,  followed  by  a  strange,  fearful,  and  rustling  noise,  that 
seemed  to  tear  the  rocky  walls  of  the  prison  chanibar  asunder,  after 
which  the  young  bride  sat  pale  and  terror-stricken  for  a  moment, 
and  then  gave  one  wild  and  heart-piercing  cry  of  anguish  and  de- 
spair. 

^^  The  ring  I  the  ring  P*  she  cried,  holding  out  her  hand  towards 
her  startled  father*  ^^  Ah^  me !  ah,  me !  it  is  broken,  and  I  know 
but  too  well  that  my  noble  husband  is  slain  !" 

The  father  took  the  trembling  hand  in  his,  and,  examining  the 
bridal  ring,  fotmd  it  cracked  asunder  and  almost  falling  off  the  finger 
of  the  poor  young  bride.  Still  the  uproar  continued  outside,  but 
after  a  short  time  it  ceaaed.  The  prison  door  at  length  opened,  and 
James  Galdie  and  a  few  men  strode  into  the  chamber  with  the  news 
that  they  had  taken  the  castle.  The  moment  the  door  was  opened, 
Marv,  with  another  wild  cry,  rushed  out,  and  when  they  searched 
for  ner,  a  few  moments  afterwards,  they  found  her  by  the  wall, 
stretched  beside  the  dead  body  of  her  gallant  husband,  who 
had  fallen  beneath  the  cannon-ball  from  the  tower  above.  They 
raised  her,  but  she  too  was  dead,  and  when  they  took  her  lily-white 
hand  and  looked  upon  the  ring,  they  found  it  whole  and  sound  as  ever, 
a  mysterious  sign  of  her  being  reunited  to  her  husband  in  the  bridal 
of  death.  They  were  laid  side  by  side  in  the  little  churchyanl,  and 
many  a  traveller,  as  the  seasons  come  and  go,  sits  there  and  muses 
Kullv  over  the  last  resting-place  of  the  brave  John  de  Botiller  and 
his  loving  wife  I 


THB    BPELL    OF    QSIEF. 

X. 

Joy  may  assume  the  guise  of  Love, 

And  soar  on  wings  of  Iris  dyes 
Into  the  Protean  bowers  that  stud 

The  golden  dreamland  of  the  skiea ; 
Or  the  green  hush  of  Summer  glades 

With  shapes  of  airy  grace  may  fill. 
And  incense  lade  the  fiowers  that  flush 

The  marge  of  music-haunted  lill. 

11. 

Yet  Grief  with  spell  more  potent  still 

Time's  chequered  chain,  year  after  year, 
Plies  back  along,  and  to  each  link. 

Weaves  the  Hereafter  and  the  Here. 
To  lift  us  from  the  dust  we  are, 

Joy  will  the  bright  Ideal  scan ; 
£ld  dweller  at  the  human  hearth, 

*^  Grief  only  teaches  wha^  is  man  I  ** 

E.  M«M, 
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THE    HILLES    OF     HOHILL. 

A     TALE     IK     THBEE     CnAFTERS. 
BY  WILLIAM  CARLETON. 
[ooKCLuaioir.] 

AVING  accomplished  his  plan  with  much  diffi- 
cnltj,  bnt  at  the  same  time  cffectuallj,  he  re- 
solved to  proceed  to  the  mountains,  in  order  to 
make  arrangements  with  Tullj  for  the  private 
interment  of  his  brother.  On  his  way  to  the 
cottage  he  was  startled,  from  time  to  time,  bj  an 
occasional  chuckle  of  wild  and  gleeful  ferocitj, 
which  at  once  he  attributed,  and  veiy  justly,  to 
Jemmy  the  fool.  He  called  upon  him  to  come  for- 
ward and  accompany  him  to  the  cottage,  but 
Jemmy  declined  to  make  his  appearance,  and  as 
he  advanced  along  the  old  broken  way,  the 
chuckles  ceased  altogether. 

At  length  he  entered  the  cottage,  and  seizing 
old  Tully  by  the  hand,  which  he  almost  wrung 
off  him,  he  exclaimed : 
*'  So  he's  gone." 

"  Who's  gone  ?"  asked  the  old  roan — "  d — n 
if,  why  do  yon  squeeze  my  hand  so  ?  Do  you 
think  I'm  not  flesb  and  blood  ?*' 

"  Isn't  my  brother  dead  P'*  he  said — "  isn't  my 

mur ^isn't  he  dead,  I  say  ?'* 

"  Heavenly  Father !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  *'  what's  the 
matter  wid  yon  ?  Ii's  surely  not  grief  that's  in  that  face — ^why 
is  it  so  pale,  and  why  do  your  eyes  blaze  as  they  do  ?  Good 
God  !  are  you  in  your  senses  ?  Why,  the  loss  of  ten  brothers 
oughtn't  to  put  you  in  such  a  state  I  You  look  more  like  a  man 
that  something  has  drnv  mad  than  anything  else." 
"  But  my  brother — show  me  his  corpse." 
"  For  God's  sake !  will  yon  spake  aby — he's  asleep,  and  youll 
waken  him.** 

''Who's  asleep  ?"  said  he— "isn't  he  dead  ?" 
*<  No,  thank  God,  nor  likely  to  be  dead  till  his  time  comes, 
which,  I  hope,  wonc  be  this  many  a  long  year.     He's  ont  of  all 
danger  now,  and  will  be  able  to  go  home  in  a  day  or  two." 

''  James !"  said  Michael,  flying  to  his  bed,  and  stooping  over 
him  in  a  state  of  frantic  agony  which  no  pen  could  describe — 
**  James,  are  you  alive?  Are  youlivin'?  Tell  me — ^spake — 
spake  r 

''  I  am  indeed,  Michael,"  replied  his  brother,  "  alive,  and,  as 
the  doctor  tells  me,  past  all  danger." 

"  But,"  said  he,  ''  did  you  appear  to  bo  dead  ?  Were  you  in 
a  faint  or  anything  that  way  ?  for  maybe  he  might  'a'  been  mis- 
taken." 

"  Who  mistaken  ?"  asked  Tully, 

"  Why,  Jemmy  the  fool — he  told  me  this  night— early  in  it 
too — ^that  he  was  dead." 

"  The  lyin'  villain !"  said  Tully,  *'  we  sent  him  to  yon  to  let 
you  know  that  he  was  out  of  danger." 

Michael  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  looked  about  him  with  the 
fury  of  a  demoniac. 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  said  he — "  where  could  I  find  him  ?  But  no 
matter,  I  will  find  him ;"  and  with  these  words  he  rushed  out  of  the 
cabin  as  perfect  a  spectacle  of  horror  and  madness  as  ever  was 
witnessed.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he  attempted  to  find 
Jemmy.  The  vindictive  fool  disappeared  from  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  was  never  seen  in  it  afterwards. 

But  how  shall  we  attempt  to  describe  Michael  Sullivan's  jour- 
ney home  ?  There  is  an  instinct  in  man  which  directs  him  on 
hia  homaward  path,  eren  m  madneii  or  in  the  daepest  and  most 


helpless  f  vcesses  of  intoxication,  and  by  this  he  was  guided. 
He  sougiit  for  the  fool — he  forgot  his  own  danger  and  the  in- 
discretion of  allowing  it  to  be  known  that  he  was  on  any  path 
that  might  connect  his  appearance  there  either  with  the  situa- 
tion of  his  brother  or  the  mnrder  he  had  committed ;  a  murder 
with  which  neither  his  hands  nor  his  heart  had  been  stained  had 
he  known  that  his  brother  Uved.     When  he  committed   the 
crime  he  had  a  motive  for  it,  that  motive  being  the  affection 
which  he  bore  his  beloved  and  only  brother.     Now  that  motive 
was  removed,  and  the  murder  stood  out  before  him  as  wanton 
hideous,  and  horrible.     He  tottered  along  incapable  of  reason  or 
any  connected  tram  of  thought — ^he  tottered  along,  his  heart 
beating  as  if  it  would  burst,  his  temples  throbbing  nntil  they 
made  his  head  dizzy,  his  throat  choking  as  if  with  strangula- 
tion, and  the  fire,  as  he  thought,  shooting  in  visible  flashes  from 
his  eyes.    The  delirium  of  ^crime  was  terrible,  yet  in  the  midst 
of  it  and  in  its  highest  parox3rsms,  he  had  sense  enough — an- 
other natural  result  of  crime — to  seek  his  own  house  by  the  most 
unfrequented  paths,  one  of  which  was  by  the  very  bog-hole  where 
the  murdered  miller  lay.     He  involuntarily  looked  at  the  surface 
of  the  water  under  which  the  body  had  been  cast,  and  as  he 
did,  a  strong  gust  of  wind  agitated  the  water,  and  caused  it  to 
beat  against  the  banks  with  a  heavy  and  death-like  sound.     A 
deep  fear  now  came  over  him,  and  he  fled  as  if  he  had  been  flying 
from  the  very  brink  of  perdition.    The  death-like  gurgle  of  that 
water  never  left  his  heart. 

At  length  he  reached  home,  bnt  how  he  knew  not,  and  on 
entering  the  house  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  to  tfie  whiskey 
bottle,  and  gulp  down  a  large  quantity  of  raw  spirits.  This 
soon  stupified  him ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  amidst  this  terrific  whirl 
of  guilt,  there  was  one  retiring  spot  in  his  heart  which  afforded 
him  something  like  consolation.  One  object  only  in  this  life  did 
that  heart  love  out  of  itself.  The  consciousness  that  his  brother 
lived  at  once  aggravated  the  nature  of  his  crime  and  consoled 
him  under  it — ^so  complex  are  the  states  of  feeling  that  arise  in 
a  spirit  in  which  there  is  but  one  virtne. 

The  next  day  the  hue-and-cry  of  men  was  up,  and  the 
hue-and-cry  of  heaven  at  the  heels  of  Michael  Sullivan.  Ihe 
miller  had  disappeared — ^was  not  to  be  found — and  that  be 
had  been  murdered  was  evident  from  the  clots  of  blood  that 
were  found  upon  the  hearth,  and  the  state  of  the  tables  and 
chairs,  that  were  found  crashed  and  broken.  Public  opinion, 
or  in  other  words,  the  suggestions,  and  reasonings,  and  sur« 
mises  of  many  minds  upon  the  same  subject,  is  very  likely  to 
hit  upon  the  truth.  The  attempt  to  take  away  the  miller's 
daughter  was  now  more  closely  considered,  and  inquiries 
among  each  other  were  made  as  to  what  person  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood might  be  most  likely  to  have  committed  that  out- 
rage :  and  certainly,  the  only  individual  in  it  who  could  con- 
sider himself  as  a  disappointed  man  was  Michael  Sullivan. 
Still,  neither  Cavanagh  nor  Anne  herself  would  listen  to  this, 
and  for  the  present  the  surmise  was  dropped.  This,  indeed, 
was  not  surprising,  as  Michael  Sullivan  himself  appeared  at 
an  early  hour  of  the  alarm,  and  exhibited  a  degree  of  anxiety 
and  interest,  if  not  of  afiliction,  that  would  have  deceived  any 
human  being. 

Matters  rested  so  for  some  days ;  but  the  police  were  upon 
the  alert,  and,  on  the  fourth  day  the  body  of  the  miller  was 
found.  An  inquest  was  immediately  held,  a  post  mortem  exa- 
mination made,  and  the  fact  clearly  proved  that  the  man  had 
been  murdered  by  a  blow  on  the  skull,  from  some  blunt  in- 
strument. There  was  no  evidence,  however,  to  throw  any 
light  upon  the  perpetration  oi  the  crime,  and  the  verdict  was 
returned  accordingly — "  We  find  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder 
against  some  person  or  persons  at  present  unknown."  Such 
was  the  raault  ol  all  inquiries  into  the  murder  of  the  miU«r, 
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In  the  meantime  the  police  were  at  work,  and  they  had 
this  much  in  their  favour,  that  evety  person  to  whom  they 
addressed  themselves  for  information  was  sincerely  disposed 
to  give  it  to  them,  and  expressed  as  great  an  anxiety  to  bring 
the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  to  iustioe  as  they  did.  The 
attempted  abduction  was  canvassed,  and  the  disappearance  of 
James  Sullivan  began  to  appear  significant,  the  period  ot  his 
disappearance  having  been  found  to  coincide  exactly  with 
that  of  the  attempt.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  body  of 
police  came  one  night  to  the  house  of  Michael  Sullivan,  and 
having  secured  him  and  his  three  servant-men,  they  put  a  few 
piercing  questions  to  him  as  follows : — 

«*  Mr.  Sullivan,  where's  your  brother  ?** 

"Is  it  poor  James?  Why,  then,  I'd  give  you  a  good 
penny  to  know  that" 

"  He  has  not  been  at  home  since  the  night  the  attempt 
was  made  to  take  away  Miss  Kennedy." 

^  Oh  yes ;  he  was  at  home  for  three  days  afther  it.** 

**Take  care  of  what  you  say,  because  we  can  prove  that 
ho  was  with  you  on  that  very  day,  but  not  afterwards." 

^^  I  can't  sartinly  be  sure  as  to  a  day  or  two,  but  I  know  that 
about  that  time, — oh  I  know  it  was  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards, for  says  he  to  me,  Michael,  I  wish  you  and  I  had  been 
near  the  miller ;  if  we  had,  the  villains  wouldn't  get  off  as 
they  did.** 

**  Well,  but  where  is  he  now  ?" 

<*  Troth,  that's  just  what  I  say  I  would  pay  you  well  for, 
if  you  could  tell  me.  We  had  a  quarrel,  and  he  left  me, 
takin'  some  money  wid  him,  and  threatened  to  go  to  America." 

*'  That's  all  very  well,  Misther  Sullivan,  but  in  the  mean- 
time, you  and  these  three  men  must  come  along  with  us." 

^'  What  is  all  this  for,"  exclaimed  Sullivan  j  "  is  it  me  ?  one 
of  the  best  friends  that  ever  Frank  Kennedy  had  that  you'd 
go  to  take  up." 

"  Frank  Kennedy  1"  said  the  sergeant,  "  why  there  was  no 
one  talking  about  Frank  Kennedy  or  his  murder  either. 
Is  it  thcU  you're  thinking  of?  Very  good,  a  feather  shows 
how  the  wind  blows  ;  come  along." 

The  murder  ol  the  miller  excited  an  astonishing  sensation 

throughout  the  county.     His  landlord,  Lord  C ,  called 

a  meeting  of  the  magistrates,  by  whom  a  subscription  was 
contributed  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderers,  to  which  was  added 
another  hundred,  in  consequence  of  a  memorial  transmitted 
to  government. 

Sullivan,  whose  heart  the  agitation  arising  from  his  danger- 
ous position  had  now  hardened  into  that  feeling  of  self-pre- 
servation which  draws  in  every  consideration  to  a  point,  began 
to  reflect  upon  his  chances,  and  the  result  was  not  only  that 
his  sense  of  the  crime  became  deadened  and  blunted,  but  his 
apprehensions  of  conviction  very  much  diminished,  it  not  al- 
together removed,  and  he  himself  best  knew  why. 

We  do  not  know,  nor  will  we  assert,  that  any  knowledge  of 
the  public  reward  offered,  reached  the  ears  of  Hannigan, 
Houlaghan,  or  Aheme,  before  the  triaL  The  last-named  indi- 
vidual the  reader  knows  to  have  been  innocent  of  any  actual 
participation  in  the  murder,  and  in  consequence  of  evidence 
produced  before  the  magistrates,  he  was  dischaiged. 

In  the  mean  time  Tipperary  integrity  came  out ;  I^nnigan 
and  Houlaghan  turned  king's  evidence,  and  Michael  Sullivan 
was  formally  committed  for  the  murder  of  Frank  Kennedy. 
The  Irish  heart  is  a  strange  thing.  Of  course  the  one  outrage 
bore  so  closely  upon  the  other,  and  originated  so  directly  from 
it,  that  its  history  and  details  were  necessarily  given ;  but  as  to 
where  James  Sullivan  then  was,  they  assur^  the  magistrates 
that  they  could  afford  them  no  information.    He  had  been 


slightly  wounded,  they  said,  but  it  was  their  opinion  that  he 
had  gone  to  America.  He  had  done  all  in  his  power,  they 
added,  to  prevent  his  brother  from  the  meditated  abduction, 
but  was  ultimately  forced  into  it  from  the  influence  and  au- 
thority which  his  brother  exercised  over  him. 

At  length  the  assises  came,  and  Michael  Snllivan  was  placed 
at  the  bar,  charged  with  the  wilful  morder  of  Francis  Kennedy. 
The  court  was  crowded  to  suffocation,  for  the  ramonr  of  tbo  crime 
bad  gone  far  and  wide,  and  the  excellent  character  of  Sullivan 
had  given  to  the  whole  proceedings  a  more  than  nsual  interest. 
His  fViends,  and  they  were  namerons,  had  been  astounded  at  the 
indictment  against  him,  and  they  all  longed  to  hear  the  result  of 
a  charge  which  appeared  to  them  so  extraordinary  and  strange. 

The  first  witnesses  prodaced  were  Sullivan's  female  servants, 
who  swore,  mach  evidently  sgsinst  their  will,  that  he  and  his 
two  servant-men,  Hannigan  and  Honlaghan,  went  out  together 
that  night  about  ten  o'clock,  but  that  Ahcme  was  not  with  them, 
as  Peggy  Devlin,  the  miilei^s  servant-maid,  had  called  upon  him 
by  appointment,  to  bring  her  to  a  dance  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening. 

*^  Just  so,  my  lord,"  said  the  attorney-general,  '^  and  the  pri- 
soner knew  then  that  Kennedy  was  alone." 

The  police  were  then  produced,  who  proved  the  finding  of  the 
body  in  a  bog-hole,  from  whence  they  had  it  carried  to  bis  own 
house.  Then  came  the  approvers, who  detuled  the  circumstances 
of  the  murder  with  the  greatest  exactness,  even  to  the  blow  of 
the  poker,  which,  as  they  said,  *'  finished  him ;"  then  the  carry- 
ing of  the  body  to  a  bog-hole  into  which  they  threw  it. 

"  What  kind  of  a  man  was  Kennedy  ?" 

*'  A  poweif nl  stout  man,  sir." 

*^  Did  he  make  much  resistance  ?" 

"  Terrible  resistance ;  so  much  so  that  we  iowld  SoUivan  it 
was  a  pity  to  kill  him." 

"  What  did  he  say  to  that  ?" 

*'  He  said  that  it  was  too  late  now ;  for  it  we  left  him  as  he 
was,  we'd  be  forced  to  fly  the  country  at  any  rate." 

"  What  did  he  do  then  ?" 

*'  He  struck  bim  on  the  temple  wid  a  big  poker;  when  he  fell 
and  shivered  a  little,  and  his  jaw  dropped,  it  was  aisy  to  know 
that  he  was  dead  ;  he  never  stirred  or  spoke  aftherwards ;  and 
Mr.  Sullivan  said :  Boys,  let  us  throw  him  into  a  bog-hole,  and 
if  there's  life  in  him,  that  will  take  it  oiU  of  him." 

'*  The  miller,  yon  say,  was  a  stoat  man  ?" 

*^  As  stoat  and  as  fine  a  looking  man  as  you'd  see  in  a  day's 
travelling ;  as  he  sat  in  his  black  coat,  black  waistcoat,  and  drab 
breeches,  you  wouldn't  see  a  finer  scantlin'  of  a  man  in  Europe. 
We  were  the  prisoner's  servants,  and  he  drew  us  into  it,  partly 
by  whiskey,  and  partly  by  threatening  to  dismiss  us." 

We  are  not  reporting  the  trial,  but  it  came  out  on  the  cross- 
examination  that  the  men  were  from  Tipperaiy — a  circumstance 
which  only  deepened  Sollivan's  guilt,  inasmuch  as  it  was  supposed 
he  must  have  selected  them  in  conseqnence  of  their  proverbial 
recklessness  in  comnutting  crime. 

Daring  the  whole  coarse  of  the  trial  Sullivan's  features  were 
calm,  unmoved,  and  even  placid.  He  looked  upon  his  accusers 
as  innocence— conscious  innocence — ^would  upon  premeditated 
injury  and  guilt;  a  circomstance,  which  told  considerably  in 
his  favour.  The  evidence  however,  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  first  outrage,  was  so  complete  and  irresistible,  that 
his  attorney  and  counsel  (the  late  Mr.  O'Connell,)  gave  him 
up,  and  the  judge  was  arranging  his  noties  to  charge  the  jury, 
when  he  whispered  to  his  attorney  to  ask  the  witness  a  question 
which  he  mentioned  to  him.  This  that  gentleman  refused  to  do; 
be  then  desired  (he  attorney  to  desire  his  counsel  to  ask  it,  and  the 
latter  shook  his  head,  and  said  it  was  to  no  purpose,  that  the  fact 
l^e  aUqdcd  ^  had  been  proved  by  half  a  dozen  witnessea  beforsi, 
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"  Then,**  said  SalliTan,  '*  mj  lord,  this  ia  a  conspiracy  against 
an  honest  and  an  innocent  man,  by  two  Tipperary  men,  that  I 
believe  to  be  marderers  t  My  opinion  is  that  they  iutended  to 
rob  the  miller,  and  that  they  murdered  him  for  that  porpose,  and 
that  something  unexpected  most  have  prevented  them.  They*re 
nndher  false  names,  for  I  heard  them,  call  one  another  by  Dames 
different  from  that  they  go  by  in  my  part  of  the  country.  I  think 
the  name  of  the  man  that  passes  as  Uannigan  is  Dwyer,  and  the 
other  man's  name  is  my  own,  Sallivan.  But  that's  not  the  thing. 
My  lord,  my  life's  at  stake  in  consequence  of  their  perjury.  Will 
your  lordship  ask  them  once  more,  in  the  presence  of  the  open 
court,  what  was  the  colonr  of  the  coat  and  waistcoat  that  the 
miller  had  on  him  when  they  swear  I  mnrdhered  him  ?" 

"  What  was  the  colonr  of  the  coat,  witness,  that  the  miller 
had  on  him  when  he  was  murdered,  as  yon  say,  by  the  prisoner?" 

"  Black,  my  lord." 

**  Do  you  swear  that  positively  ?** 

**  I  do,  my  lord — a  black  broad-cloth  coat" 

"  Let  the  other  approver  be  called,"  said  the  judge,  and  in  a 
few  miontes  he  appeared. 

"  Now,"  said  his  lordship,  "  yon  have  sworn  that  Francis  Ken- 
nedy had  a  black  coat  upon  him  when  he  was  murdered  ?" 

**  I  have,  my  lord." 

**  And  yon  abide  by  that  oath  ?" 

« I  do,  my  lord." 

"Now,  prisoner,  what  have  you  to  say?" 

"  Let  the  police  that  found  the  body  be  called  again,  my  lord  ?" 

<'  Well,"  added  his  lordship,  "  let  them  be  called." 

The  police  accordingly  appeared,  but  only  one  at  a  time,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  ascertained  whether  their  evidence  should 
coincide  or  not. 

"  Pdiceman,"  siud  the  judge,  "  you  were  present,  were  you 
not,  when  the  body  of  Kennedy  was  taken  out  of  the  bog-hole  ?" 

"  I  was,  my  loii" 

"  Do  you  remember  what  the  colour  of  the  coat  was  that  he 
had  on  him  at  that  time  ?" 

"  I  do  perfectly,  my  lord ;  a  drab  coat." 

"  You  swear  to  that  positively  ?" 

*^  I  do,  my  lord;  as  sure  as  I  h  ave  lif  e,  it  was  a  drab-oolonred  coat." 

"  Might  it  not  have  been  a  black  ?" 

"  Impossible,  my  lord.  Lot  the  men  who  were  with  roe  be 
called,  and  I  am  satisfied  they  will  confirm  the  truth  of  what  I  say  ?** 

This  was    accordingly  done,  and  the    policemen  to  a  man 
asserted  that  the  coat  which  Kennedy  had  on  when  taken  out 
of   the  bog-hole  was  a  drab  one.     A  hum  of  applause  and 
satisfaction  now  ran  through  the  court,  and  the  judge  was  pre-  , 
paring  to  charge  the  jury,  wh'en  the  foreman  said : — 

'^  My  lord,  you  may  save  yourself  the  trouble,  the  jury  have 
agreed,  and  we  itcquit  the  prisoner/' 

What  will  our  readers  say  to  this?  Here,  certainly,  was  an 
escape  from  the  justice  of  man,  but  did  the  mudeorer  escape  from 
that  of  the  Almighty  f    We  shall  soon  see. 

In  consequence  of  Sullivan's  excellent  character,  his  acquittal 
was  hailed  by  a  loud  cheer  from  the  body  of  the  court ;  which, 
however,  was  immediately  repressed,  but  his  friends  surrounded 
him,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  warmly  congratulated  him  on 
the  happy  issue  of  his  trial.  He  thanked  them,  and  said :  **  It 
could  not  be  otherwise,  than  that  his  innocence  should  be  made 
plain,  and  his  character  deared  from  so  foul  a  charge ;"  after 
which  he  took  his  way- home,  with  what  conscience  our  readers 
may  easily  determine. 

'<  In  ti^  meantime,  our  two  Tipperaiy  boys  missed  their  object 
as  to  the  reward ;  but  if  they  did,  they  gained  something  puti- 
cular  instead.  Sullivan  having  pronounced  their  tme  names  in 
the  presence  of  a  good  nnmb^  of  police,  they  were  closely  ex- 
ammed«  fuid  recognised  as  three  persons  who  had  absconded  after 


the  perpetration  of  a  murder  in  Upperaiy ;  and  before  ever  tbey 
left  the  courthouse,  they  were  taken  into  custody,  and  in  due  time 
lodged  in  Clonmel  gaoL  In  due  time,  too,  they  were  tried,  con- 
victed, and  hanged ;  and  Hannigan  confessed  immediately  before 
his  execution,  that  he  had  committed  twelve  murders  previous  to  his 
parti .  .pation  in  that  of  the  miller ;  a  fact  which  is  on  public  record. 

When  Michael  Sullivan  returned  home,  he  found  his  brother 
James  there  before  him.  He  was  pale,  and  all  but  heart-broken ; 
and  when  Michael  extended  hb  hand  to  him,  the  other  drew  his 
back,  and  said: 

''  Michael,  I  will  never  touch  the  band  of  a  murderer.  Give 
me  the  half  of  whatever  money  you  have ;  or  if  not,  I  will  go 
without  it." 

Michael  saw  that  his  resolution  was  fixed,  and  that  it  was 
useless  to  remonstrate  with  hiuL  He  accordingly  went  to  an 
oaken  chest,  out  of  which  he  took  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  and  laid  them  on  a  table  before  him.  James  reckoned 
three,  and  put  them  in  his  pocket,  adding :  ^  you  have  given  me 
too  much.     There  were  only  six  hundred  in  the  chest." 

He  then  put  his  hat  on,  and  was  about  to  depart,  when  his 
brother  said : 

^  James,  are  yon  lavin  me  for  ever  ?" 

"  Yes ;  for  ever,"  he  replied ;  "  for  ever,  and  for  ever." 

^'  James,"  replied  Michael ;  ^  remember  this  before  you  go-— 
that  it  was  my  love  for  you  that  made  me  take  his  life ;  Jemmy 
the  fool  towld  me  you  were  dead.  If  I  thought  you  were  living, 
and  would  live,  the  miller  too  would  bo  a  living  man  this  day;  but 
James,  James,  I  thought  you  were  dead  when  I  done  the  deed." 

James*s  heart,  was  smitten — ^he  forgot  everything  but  his  bro- 
ther's affection  for  him — he  threw  himself  into  ^  arms,  and 
wept  loudly  and  bitterly. 

"  Michael,"  said  he,  as  he  was  about  to  go,  *H  have  oulv  one 
word  to  say — repent  ;"  and  having  uttered  this  solemn  admoni- 
tion, he  departed  to  a  far  land  beyond  the  Atiantic,  where  he 
soon  died  of  a  slow  decline  and  a  broken  heart. 

Our  readers  are  probably  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  plan  by  which  Michael  Sullivan  baffled  the  evidence  of  the 
approvers,  and  defeated  the  ends  of  justice.  We  shall  tell  them ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  state  here  that  the  mill  and  all  Kennedy's 
property  came  into  the  hands  of  young  Tom  Oavanagh  in  right 
of  his  wife.  A  journeyman  miller  was  appointed,  who  managed 
the  mill  for  them,  so  that  everything  went  on  as  usuaL  Michael 
Sullivan,  what  with  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt  and  the  ab- 
sence of  his  brother,  felt  himself  incapable  of  bearing  reflection 
and  a  solitary  life,  he  consequently  took  to  drink,  and  became 
a  habitual  and  hopeless  drunkard.  One  day  in  winter,  about  a 
year  and  half  after  the  murder,  he  wont  to  the  mill  to  look  after 
some  oats  which  he  had  sent  to  be  ground,  and  as  usual  he  was 
drunk.  He  staggered  about  from  place  to  place,  until  at  length 
he  lurched  over  against  the  machinery,  in  which  his  right  arm 
was  caught,  the  very  arm  with  wiueh  he  committed  the  murder, 
and  literally-  dragged  from  the  socket  at  the  shoulder*  Had  he 
not  been  pulled  back  by  those  who  were  present,  his  whole  body 
would  have  been  mangled  to  pieces ;  as  it  was,  however,  he  was 
a  frightful  object.  He  became  instantly  sober,  however,  and 
felt  that  his  end  was  at  hand. 

**  Listen  to  me,"  said  he,  ^^  while  I  have  strength ;  I  murdered 
Frank  Kennedy,  assisted  by  two  of  my  servants ;  I  overheard 
them  sayin'  that  fiis  murder  would  be  a  windfiedl  to  them,  and  I 
knew,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  they'd  betray  me  as  they  did. 
I  thought  of  the  plan  111  tell  yea  in  the  miller's  house,  and  afther 
we  had  put  the  body  in  the  bog^hole,  I  sent  tihem  home,  went 
back  to  the  house,  got  his  drab  coat  and  buff  waistcoat,  went  to 
where  the  body  was,  dragged  it  out,  stripped  it  of  the  black  coat, 
and  put  on  the  other.  This  is  the  truth,  and  may  Qod  for- 
f^vo     ■  "  and  having  uttered  these  words,  he  expired. 
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OEABS    AND    CBAB-EATESS. 

1    i     J^    MONGrST  crostaoean  ddicacies,  the  crab  waSf 

I  Anf^^^    ivithoat  doubt,  one  of  the  earliest  known  to  man- 

.-R*  r^  A^iN^  kind,  seeing  that  it  waa  selected  aa  one  of  the 

signs  of  the  zodiac.    There  are  representations  of 

crabs  on  the  slabs  of  the  Eouynjik  Gallery,  in  the 

British  Museum,  which  proves  that  the  Aasyrians 

X^  must  have  been  familiar  with  ^em.     Athenseus, 

-'  in  some  comments  on  the  ^^  Ibiiser'*  of  Theognetus, 

says,  ^  the  taste  of  the  crab  is  one  which  many 

peonle  have  been  very  much  devoted  to,  as  may 

be  siiown  by  several  passages  in  different  comedies.' 

We  find  the  figure  of  this  fish  on  many  extremely 

ancient  eastern  coins,  but  for  what  purpose  it  was 

there  represented,  numismatists  are  not  agreed. 

Charles  V.  of  Spain  was  puasionately  fond  of 
crabs,  which  he  had  cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways 
to  his  own  fancy.    In  a  book  published  at  Bar- 
celona, in  1650,  the  general  method  cf  this  royal 
crab  cookery  is  given  at  full  length.    The  em- 
peror's method  of  having  a  crab  served  up  cold 
was  as  follows : — ^A  good  boiled  crab  was  selected, 
as  heavy  as  could  be  found,  with  the  joints  of  the 
legs  stiif.    The  legs  and  claws   being   brv^en 
off,    were   cracked,    the    meat    extracted    and 
minc'jd  small.   The  Wy  of  the  crab  was  taken  out  and  mixed  with 
the  produce  of  the  claws,  with  mustard,  vinegar,  and  ground  garlic. 
A  certain  pronortion  of  salt  and  pepper  was  uised.    The  diui  was 
garnished  witQ  several  kinds  of  aromatic  plants;  and  the  entire 
usod  in  conjunction  with  a  portion  of  oils  from  the  Indies.    When 
his  majesty  desired  hot  crabs  they  were  commonly  cooked  in  this 
fashion : — ^After  boiling,  the  meat  was  taken  from  the  daws,  cut 
very  small,  and  mixed  with  eggs  and  cream,  to  which  were  added 
portions  of  butter  and  ground  garlic.    Fbur  or  fine  bread  crumbs 
were  then  laid  over  the  top,  wiSi  pepper,  mustard,  and  salt.    The 
whole  was  placed  in  a  didi  and  mked  a  certain  length  of  time. 
Another  royal  method  resembled  our  mode  of  scalloping  the  ^a.. 
Ita  contents  were  extracted,  and  mixed  with  bread  and  various  kinds 
of    roices,  and  then  subinitted  to  the  process  of  baking,  after 
which  garlic,  eggs,  and  cream  were  used.    Sometimes  a  species  of 
sweet  wine  was  thrown  over  the  whole.     One  of  the  emperors  of 
Germany  was  also  exceedingly  partial  to  craba,  and  regularly  ap- 
pointed days  when  they  were  to  form  a  conspicuous  item  in  the 
royal  bill  of  fare.    Tim  Bright,  in  his  **  Treatise  on  Melancholy,*' 
highly  extols  crabs,  which  he  thinks  exhilarating  to  the  animal  spiniB, 
an  opinion  likewise  entertained  by  a  distinguiched  Italian  physician. 
In  several  districts  of  the  north  of  Europe  it  is  considered  exceed- 
ingly unlucky  to  dream  of  crabs,  more  especially  at  or  about  the 
full  moon.    In  the  books  on  natural  history  written  in  the  nuddle 
ages,  crabs  are  frequently  spoken  of,  as  well  as  very  grotesquely 
represented.    We  have  heard  of  one  wherein  a  crab  is  holding  a 
oonvensation  with  a  certain  nameless  individual,  and  very  coolly 
inviting  him  to  place  his  tail  into  one  of  his  claws  1    They  have  an 
odd  way  of  eating  crabs  in  China,  as  appears  by  the  following 
^tract  from  a  recent  record  of  travel  in  the  empire  of  the  Celes- 
tials : — **  AVhen  our  party  of  six  had  seated  themselves  at  the  centre 
table,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  covered' dish,  something  un- 
usual at  a  Chinese  meal.     On  a  certain  signal,  the  cover  was  re- 
moved, and  nresently  the  face  of  the  table  was  covered  with  juve- 
nile crabs,  which  made  their  exodus  from  the  dish  with  all  possible 
rapidity.    The  crablets  had  been  thrown  into  a  plate  of  vinegar, 
just  as  the  compmy  sat  down ;  such  an  immersion  making  them 
more  brisk  and  lively  than  usual.    But  the  sprightly  sport  of  tiie 
infant  crabs  was  soon  checked  by  each  guest  seizing  which  he  could, 
and  swallowing  the  whole  morsel  without  ceremony.    Determined 
to  do  as  the  Chinese  did,  I  tried  this  novelty  also-— with  two.    I 
succeeded,  finding  the  shdl  soft  and  gelatinous ;  for  they  were  tiny 
creature:),  not  more  than  a  day  or  two  old.    But  I  was  compelled 
to  ^v. >  in  to  the  third,  which  had  resolved  to  take  vengeance,  and 
gay:  •  /  lower  lip  a  nip,  so  sharp  and  severe  as  to  make  me  relin- 
aais'  •  my  hold,  and  likewise  desist  from  any  further  experiment  of 
tnia  nature." 

Pliny  gravely  tells  us  that  the  wild  boar  and  common  stag  when 
grounded  by  noxious  iosects,  core  themflelves  l^  eating  ciaba,  a 


notion  likewise  confirmed  by  Plutarch.  Pliny  further  adds,  that, 
while  the  sun  is  paasing  through  the  sign  of  Cancer,  the  dead  bodies 
of  any  crabs  which  may  be  lying  on  the  sea-shore,  are  transfonued 
into  serpents !  Ovid,  in  his  "  Metamorphoses,"  assures  us  that  if  wo 
deprive  a  crab  of  ita  claws,  and  inter  it  in  the  earth,  a  scorpion  will 
be  generated  from  the  part  so  buried  I 

llie  mode  of  capturing  crabs  is  extremely  simple.  The  wicker- 
work  creels,  or  crab-pots,  in  which  they  are  taken,  are  fashioned 
somewhat  like  a  large  mousetrap,  with  an  opening  of  sufflcient  dimen- 
sions to  admit  a  full-sized  crab.  These  creels  must  be  set  wiUi  £rt«li 
bait,  unlike  lobster-pots,  which  may  be  baited  with  any  kind  of  lialf- 
docayed  fish,  or  other  garbage.  When  the  crab-pots  are  baited  they 
are  sunk  by  the  score  or  half  hundred,  on  a  rocky  part  of  the  coast, 
in  water  which  is  four  or  five  fathoms  deep.  As  many  boats  pro- 
ceed to  the  same  fishing-place,  a  line  from  the  traps,  attached  to  a 
floating  cork  (witli  a  jwirticulap  mark  upon  it),  affords  a  sufficient 
eye-mark  for  the  fishermen  to  find  their  game.  But  crabs  are  also 
caught  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  fishermen^s  children,  in  a 
still  simpler  way,  viz.,  by  means  of  a  stick  which  they  insert  into 
the  clefts  of  rodcs  and  other  places  wliich  Crustacea  are  known  to 
haunt.  The  times  when  the  crabs  are  moulting  ore  those  at  which 
the  best  harvest  is  obtained  in  this  way.  Many  curious  observations 
have  been  made  by  naturalists  since  the  time  of  Ilcanmur,  as  regards 
the  crab  diuring  these  periods  of  change.  It  escapes  from  its  shell  a 
soft,  helpless  creature,  incapable  of  exertion  or  resistance,  and  would 
speedily  become  an  eaf?y  prey  to  any  of  the  hordes  of  aqimtic  de- 
vourers  so  common  in  the  sea,  were  it  not  for  a  curious  and  wonder- 
ful display  of  instinct  on  the  part  of  those  of  its  brethren  in  better 
tift  than  itself.  As  soon  as  the  denudation  is  complete,  it  lias  been 
observed  that  a  stout  specimen  of  the  same  species  steps  forward  and 
defends  it,  and  takes  care  of  it  to  the  bat  of  his  ability  until  the 
shelly  case  grows,  and  it  is  enabled  again  to  protect  itself,  and  pre- 
sent a  strong  back  to  its  foe.  When  the  species  are  young,  the  change 
of  shell  probably  occurs  oftener  than  once  a  year,  indeed  some 
writere  say  it  occurs  once  or  twice  a  month,  and  there  is  most  likely 
a  tinae  when  the  change  stops  altogether,  and  the  animal  may  be 
considered  as  full-grown.  If  this  sentinel  be  discovered  and  re- 
moved, another  will  be  found  to  have  taken  his  place  after  the 
following  tide,  and  this  will  be  repeated  many  times  in  succession. 
Mr.  Bell,  the  author  of  *'  A  History  of  the  Stalk-eyed  Crustacea," 
supplies  us  with  the  following  account  of  the  process  of  exuviation, 
by  means  of  which  tlie  crab  casts  its  crust  or  calcareous  covering, 
an  operation  rendered  necessary  by  the  principle  of  growth  which  is 
common  to  all  animals,  but  which  is  hindered  m  the  crab  and  lobster 
by  their  shells,  which  prevent  any  mdual  or  long  continued  expan- 
aion : — "  When  the  animal,  by  gradual  internal  increase,  has  become 
too  large  for  its  existing  covering,  it  ceases  for  a  time  to  feed,  and 
retires  to  a  secret  and  tmdisturbS  situation,  where  it  may  undergo 
the  process  in  security.  If  it  be  examined  at  tliia  time,  an  evident 
loosening  of  the  crust  may  be  perceived,  upon  pressing  it  gently  in 
different  directions.  Shortly  afterwards  it  appears  uneasy  and  rest- 
k-Fa,  rubbing  its  limbs  against  each  other,  and  moving  tlie  segments 
of  the  body  in  different  directions.  It  throws  itself  on  its  back,  and 
swelling  out  its  body  ruptures  the  membrane  which  connects  the 
carapace  ^back  shell)  with  the  abdomen,  and  raises  the  former,  so  as 
to  loosen  it  from  its  attachments.  Resting  from  time  to  time,  after 
its  laborious  efforts,  it  finally  detaches  the  whole  thoraed-abdominal 
portion,  from  which  it  withdraws  itself,  having,  with  much  apparent 
difficulty  and  pain,  disengaged  the  legs,  and  then  the  antennas,  ihA 
eyes,  and  other  appenda^.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the 
crust  of  the  legs,  and  especially  of  the  great  claws  of  the  larger 
species,  could  be  cast  off  unless  it  were  susceptible  of  being  bngi- 
tudinally  split ;  and  B(»rUmur  states  that  such  is  actually  the  case ; 
each  of  the  s^ments  being  coB^aosed  of  two  longitudmal  pieces, 
which,  after  v  ^"^rating  to  allow  of  the  passage  3L  the  soft  limb, 
close  again  so  ac.  ntely  that  it  is  very  difficult  in  the  cast  crust  to 
discover  the  line  o.  M vision.  When  Uic  animal  has  disembarrassed 
itself  of  the  crust  thu  latter  is  found  absolutely  entire,  and  has  ex- 
acUy  tiie  form  which  it  possessed  previous  to  the  operation.  The 
new  integument  is  at  first  soft  and  membranous,  but  speedily  be- 
comes encrusted  with  calcareous  matter  and  as  hard  as  the  former. 
The  additional  size  which  is  gained  by  each  moult  is  very  striking, 
and  I  have  often  felt,  on  seeing  a  newly  emancipated  crab  by  the 
side  of  the  shell  which  it  hod  just  shed,  tnat,  were  not  the  fact  abso- 
lutely aacertftincd  by  obaenration,  it 'woukl  appear  phyaicaUy  impoa- 
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fiible  thAt  tlie  Uu-ger  body  oould  have  so  recently  been  contained 
within  &o  small  ;i  case.'' 

Tlie  stories  of  crabs  and  other  Crustacea  casting  away  their  limbs 
when  alarmed  or  frightened,  as  on  the  occasions  of  a  thunder-storm  or 
on  the  firing  of  cannon,  are  considered  to  be  quite  authentic.  When 
A  claw  happens  to  sustam  an  injury,  it  is  cast  off  by  the  animal,  and 
ft  ufiw  one  in  due  time  takes  its  place. 

There  arc  widely  different  and  strange  peculiarities  amongist  the 
crabs.  The  migratory,  or  land-crab,  is  oiie  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
of  the  crustacean  family.    This  eccentric  species  is  a  native  of  the 
wanner  climates,  and  is  plentiful  in  the  Bahamaa  and  other  islands ; 
Uving  in  the  mountains  in  the  interstices  of  rocks,  in  the  clefts  of 
trees,  and  in  holes  bored  in  the  earthy  ports  of  the  hills.    It  travels 
Dtice  a  yeat,  in  the  early  spring-time,  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea, 
in  order  to  deposit  its  eggs,  and,  as  they  march  like  a  well-discip- 
lined army,  in  one  or  more  battalions,  numbering  many  millions  of 
mdividuals,  it  must  bean  interesting  sight  to  witness  their  advance, 
lliey  march  in  a  direct  line,  even  attempting  to  scale  houses  if  they 
find  them  in  their  path.    They  will  wind  for  weeks  along  the  course 
of  a  stream  In  order  to  attain  their  destination,  for  they  cannot  croes 
a  river,  as  they  arc  easily  drowned.    Their  migratory  excursions  are 
always  undertaken  by  night,  and  during  the  rainy  season,  for  al- 
iJiough  they  carrv  a  supply  of  water  in  a  cavity  in  their  gills,  it  is 
speedily  exhausted.    If  interrupted  while  on  the  march,  they  offer  a 
vicious  and  determined  resistance,  endeavouring  to  intimidate  their 
enemies  by  making  a  pn^digious  clatter  with  their  nippers.    Arrived 
at  the  sea-shore  they  at  once  commence  preparations  for  the  opera- 
tion of  spawning,  by  allowing  the  water  to  lave  gently  over  their 
bodies.   This  kind  of  bathing,  to  which  they  appear  to  be  very  par- 
tial, lasts  for  a  few  days,  ana  then  the  process  of  oviposition  is  be- 
gun.    When  the  proper  moment  arrives  the  spawn,  which  exactly 
resembles  a  piece  of  herring  roe,  is  shaken  into  the  water,  and  the 
operation  is  completed.    Notwithstanding  that  fully  a  third,  and 
sometimes  a  half,  of  the  spawn  is  destroyed  by  shoals  of  fish  directed 
to  the  spot  bv  a  sharp  instinct,  millions  of  ova  are  hatched  in  the 
sand,  and  in  due  time  the  juvexxile  crabs  commence  their  march  to 
the  mountains,  to  join  their  parents,  who  having  first  arrived  undergo 
their  moult,  during  which  period  they  are,  strangely  enough,  most 
in  demand  as  a  dehcacy  for  the  table,  being  captured  while  shut  up 
in  their  holes.    Of  tms  class  that  called  the  ^*  violet  crab**  is  con- 
sidered the  most  exquisite  delicacy.    Those  which  Cuvier  calls  the 
"  burrowing  crab*'  proper,  are  thus  described  by  that  able  natu- 
ralist : — *^  'She  animal  closes  the  entrance  of  its  burrow,  which  is 
situated  near  the  margin  of  the  sea,  or  in  marshy  grounds,  with  its 
largest  claw.  These  burrows  are  cylindrical,  oblique,  verv  deep,  and 
very  close  to  each  other ;  but  generally  everv  burrow  is  the  exclusive 
habitation  of  a  single  individual.     The  habit  which  these  crabs 
have  of  holding  their  large  claw  elevated  in  advance  of  the  body, 
as  if  nrnVing  a  sign  of  beckoning  to  some  one,  has  obtained  for  them 
the  name  of  *  calling  crabs.*  ** 

It  is  said  that  the  demand  for  these  favourites  of  the  gastronomic 
world  (we  mean  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  wateis)  is  beginning  to 
tell  on  the  supply,  and  that  if  some  means  are  not  adopted  to  shield 
the  young  from  dsmger,  we  shall  rapidly  find  them  rising  in  price.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  annual  crustacean  contributions 


to  the  London  commissariat  alone,  we  subjoin  aome  figures  ooUectod 
by  Mr.  Mayhew : — 


Oy»ttn  -  .  - 

Lobsters  (averaging  lib.  each  fish) 
Crabs  (averaging  ditto)  • 
Shrimps  (824  to  a  pint)  - 
Whelks  (227  to  half-bushel) 
Hnssela  (1,000  to  ditto)  - 
Cockles  (2,000  to  ditto)  • 
Periwinkles  (4  000  to  ditto) 


405,896,000 

1,200,000 

600,000 

498,428,648 

4.943,200 

60,400,000 

67,892.000 

304,000,000 


It  has  beensuggested  that  the  art  of  pisciculture  could  be  called  in 
to  aid  in  arresting  the  rapidly  diminishing  supplies  of  crostaoea. 
Oysters  have  been  bred  in  innumerable  quantities  along  the  sea- 
board of  France,  and  eyen  mussels  are  carefully  cultiyated  as  an 
article  of  food.  AVhy,  therefore,  should  not  pisdcnltural  operations 
be  adopted  to  multiply  the  crab  ? 


FL0WEE8  OF  THOUOHT. 

I  RATE  only  called  a  booqn«e  of  other  men's  flowers,  and  nothiuK  Is  mj  oirn  but 
the  string  that  lies  Ihma.— Montaigne. 

Kindness. — Kindness  is  the  golden  chain  by  which  society  is 
bound  together. — Goethe. 

How  TO  LiYBk — He  who  camiot  live  well  to-day,  will  be  leas 
qualified  to  live  well  to-morrow. — Martial. 

Marriage. — Marriage  is  the  best  state  for  a  man  in  general  ; 
and  every  man  is  a  worse  man  in  proportion  as  he  is  uniit  for  tite 
married  state. — Dr.  Johnson. 

Work  without  heed  of  Results. — ^Let  a  man  do  his  work : 
the  fruit  of  it  is  the  care  of  another  than  he. — CarlyU. 

Love. — Love  is  of  tlio  nature  of  the  burning-glass,  which,  kept 
still  in  one  place,  fircth :  changed  often,  it  doth  nothing. — Sir  John 
Suckling. 

Madness. — One  man  goes  mad,  and  from  the  wreck  of  what  he 
was,  by  his  wild  talk  abne,  we  first  collect  how  great  a  spirit  he 
had. — Browning. 

Ill  News. — When  ill  news  comes  too  late  to  be  Benriceable  to 
your  neighbour,  keep  it  to  yourself. — Zimmerman. 

The  Art  of  Conversation. — **The  happiest  conversation," 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  ^^  is  that  of  which  nothing  is  distinctly  remem- 
bered, but  a  general  effect  of  pleasing  impression." 

How  to  Learn. — Old  sciences  are  unravelled  like  old  stock- 
ings, by  beginning  at  the  foot. — Swift. 

Superficial  Knowledge. — ^He  that  sips  of  many  arts,  drinks 
of  none. — Fuller, 

Ballads. — ^Ballads  are  the  gipsy  children  of  song,  bom  under 
green  hedgerows,  in  the  leafy  lanes  and  bye-paths  of  literature,  ir 
the  genial  summer-time. — Longfellow. 

Educational  Errors. — All  of  us,  who  are  worth  anvthing, 
spend  our  manhood  in  endearing  the  follies,  or  expiating  tno  mis- 
takes, of  our  youth. — Shelley. 
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[PMOB  ONE  PEWHY. 


VATioiTAL  TnrrnroB. 


K  selectiDg  Gerald  Griffin  u  the  fint  subject  in  a 
Beriea  of  tiutinga  of  IngbiDen  who,  bj  their  words  or 
actiong  dthisr  in  the  ienate  or  at  the  bar,  or  who  with 
pen  or  pencil  have  teflected  honour  upon  their  coun- 
try and  themselves,  we  haTe  been  initueuced  in  onr 
choice   from   the 
belief  that  no  na- 
tional writer  baa 
excelled   him  in 
hi(  delineation  of 
Irish    character, 
in  hia  hi^  de- 
•criptixe   power, 
m    tbe  vivacity 
and    poetrj     cd 
hia  dialogue,  and 
laatlj,     in      the 
beautj  and  pu- 
ritrf  Id  hia  atylc. 


HU   1 


I  and 


berdineB 

ver  vulgar,   but 

srificed  truth  to  poetry  in  de- 
scribing them.  Ab  has  been 
well  obaerred  of  him,  hia  pa- 
thos is  genuine  pathoa,  and 
when  he  gives  the  people  cmlit 
for  virtue  yon  can  heartily  be- 
lieve him.  His  nationality  im- 
plied genuine  Bytnpathy  for  [a% 
countiymen,  a  deep-ieat«d  re- 
spect and  veneration  for  his 
native  land^ta  hiatory,  its  es- 
sential character,  and  its 
patriotic  baditioui.  He  had 
the  noble  coiirage  to  paint  Ire- 
laod  as  she  is ;  ana  tbe  fide- 
hty  of  the  portrait,  while  tt 
nukes  hia  fame  as  an  artist, 
ponenes  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  that  beauty  tmd  dignity 
which  mtist  always  attach  to 
the  true  and  nnafiected  picture 
of   a  noitiB   [jcoil'.       In    his 

hands,  the  Irish  dialect  of  tbe  English  lan^rnittre.  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Irish  provincialism  in  accent,  character,  and  rnvntal  traits, 
became,  like  these  of  Scotland  in  the  hands  of  Scott  and  D.n.-j, 


-^^t^c^-^n/T^:/^^ 


invested  with  a  halo  of  poetry.  Tlis  is  one  of  the  attribotea 
of  romantic  fiction,  which  show  us  how  much  every  historic 
nation — every  nation  which  aspires  to  respect  itself,  and  to  bve 
its  own  pecuuarities — owes  to  its  men  of  hterary  genins.  Griffin 
never  wrote  a  line  which  the  most  fastidious  could  desire  to  blot. 
Added  to  all  this,  he  was  most  felicitous  in  his  domestic  relatione — 
"  bleving  and  being  bleswd."  Seeking  in  the  exercise  of  every 
virtne  the  true  rewards  of  life,  he  was  an  exam^e  to  his  fellow 
lilterateurf.     He  lived  a  gentleman  and  he  died  a  Christdan. 

Iliere  is  little  ont  of  the  way 
remarkable  in  the  life  of  Gerald 
Griffin  but  its  parity.  His 
trials  were  not  at  all  peculiar 
to  him,  being  those  of  near^ 
all  literary  ^ventarers.  He 
was  bom  in  the  dt^  of  Lime- 
rick,on  the  12th  of  December, 
1803.  From  his  memoir,  com- 
piled by  his  brother,  it  would 
appear  that  bis  ftunilv  was  of 
Irish  origin,  having  been  b- 
cated  from  a  very  early  |ieriod 
in  the  barony  of  Inchiqnin, 
and  tbe  northern  and  western 

Cof  the  county  of  Clare. 
original  of  the  name 
was  O'Griobhtha,  pronounced 
O'Greefa,  and  Anglicised, 
GriSy,  Griffith,  and  Griffin. 
From  time  to  time  memben 
of  the  family  removed  to  the 


Kerry  and  Limerick,  and 
settled  there;  of  these,  onr 
author's  grandfather,  James 
Griffin,  of  Corpirrifi,  in  the 


dwelt  for  several  yeaj 
border  of  one  of  uiese  beauti- 
ful lakes  which  abound  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  removed  to 
Limerick  for  the  education  of 
his  children,  and  undertook  the 
management  cf  a  brewery,  in 
Brunnrick-street.         Dunng 


the 


which  he  was  building  in  the 
vicini^  of  the  brewery,  be 
rented  a  house  in  that  ancioit  part  of  tbe  city  called  the  King^ 
Island,  and  here,  within  the  old  city  wall,  his  ninth  son,  Gerald, 
first  saw  the  hght.    All  the  incidents  related  of  his  early  daya  tend 
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to  show  his  gentleness .  and  susceptibility  of  spirit,  as  well  as  his  vivid 
apprehension  of  the  supematurai.  However,  with  Gerald  this  latter 
feeling  though  strong  was  never  paramount  or  irrational.  His 
father  was  but  little  acquainted  with  the  business  of  which  he  had 
uivlertaken  the  management,  and  being  in  consequence  unsucces- 
ful,  gave  up  the  concerns  in  Brunswick-street,  and  retired  again 
to  tfie  Island,  although  not  to  the  same  house  he  formerly  occupied. 
Gerald's  earliest  school  days  commenced  here,  mider  Ricnard 
Mac  Eligot,  a  character  of  some  celebrity  at  that  time  in  Limerick, 
who  is  represented  as  having  been  a  man  of  singular  ability  and 
industry,  although  possessing  a  few  pardonable  idiosyncracies.  An 
essay  from  h's  i)en  on  the  character  and  grammatical  structure  of  the 
Irisn  language,  was  pubHshed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Giwlic  Society  of  Dublin,"  in  1806.  At  this  age  our  author 
seems  to  have  exhibited  a  great  taste  for  drawing,  and  much  of  his 
time  at  school  wrs  spent  in  endeavouring  to  copy  animal  figures. 
In  the  year  1810,  his  father  removed  to  a  new  residence,  erected 
after  a  design  of  his  own,  to  which  the  name  of  "  Fairy  Lawn"  wi\s 
given.  It  was  dtuated  on  the  Shannon,  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
which  is  the  subject  of  Griffin's  most  charmiug  word-picturca,  about 
eight  and  twenty  miles  from  Limerick. 

"Nothing  (writes  his  brother,  speaking  of  this  noble  river)  can 
be  more  g&rious  than  the  magnificent  fioor  of  silver  it  presents  to 
the  eye  on  a  fine  eveningin  summer,  when  the  sun  is  setting,  and 
the  winds  are  at  rest.  The  prospect  from  any  elevated  ground  in 
such  circumstances  is  quite  enchanting.  Indeed,  there  is  no  river 
in  these  countries  that  at  all  approaches  it  in  magnitude.  Viewed 
from  the  heights  of  Knock-Patrick  on  a  clear  day,  when  the  tide  is 
fuUJ  and  from  whence  one  can  see  the  broad  Fergus,  one  of  its  tri- 
butaries, dotted  with  islands,  and  the  Shannon  itself  as  far  as  the  dis- 
tant island  of  Scattery,  with  its  round  tower  and  ruined  churches, 
that  bright  spot,  where  the  stern  saint  sang  his  inhospitable  melody — 

**  Oh,  haste  and  leave  this  sacred  isle, 
Unholy  bark,'*  &c. ; 

and  where  its  waters  mingle  with  the  Atlantic,  it  is  precisely  what 
the  [K>et  S()eu8er  has  described  it — 

**Tke  spacious  Shenan,  spreading  like  a  sea." 

It  is  no  marvel  that  Gerald  was  ever  accustomed  to  regard  these 
Bconcs  of  his  boyhood  with  fondness,  and  that  he  should  linm  them 
with  glowing  pencil,  as  in  the  opening  stanzas  to  one  of  his  later 
poems,  ^^  Shanid  Castle." 

"  On  Shannon  side,  the  day  is  closing  fair, 

The  Kern  sits  musing  by  his  shieling  low, 
And  marks  beyond  the  lonely  hills  of  (^lare. 

Blue  rimm*d  with  ffold,  the  clouds  of  sunset  glow. 

Hush  in  that  sun  tne  wide-spread  waters  flow, 
Bctuming  warm  the  day's  departing  smile  ; 

Along  the  sunny  highland  pacing  slow, 
The  Kcyriaght  lingers  with  his  herd  the  while, 
And  bells  are  toDmg  faint  from  far  Saint  Simon*8  isle  ! 

Oh,  loved  shore  I  with  softest  memories  twined, 

Sweet  fall  the  summer  on  thj^  margin  fair  ! 
And  peace  come  whispering  like  a  morning  wind, 

Dear  thoughts  of  love,  to  every  bosom  there  I 

The  horrid  wreck,  and  driving  storm  forbear 
Thy  smiling  strand — nor  oft  the  accents  swell 

Along  thy  hills,  of  grief  or  heart-wrung  care, 
But  heaven  look  down  ux)on  each  lowly  dell, 
And  bless  thee  for  the  joys  I  yet  remember  well  !'* 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Griffin's  family  at  Fairy  Lawn,  a  tutor 
was  engaged  to  attend  the  younger  members  for  some  hours  daily. 
He  is  stated  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  integrity,  an  excellent 
ficliolar,  and  a  most  accomplished  penman.  He  was  very  partial  to 
the  writings  of  Shakspeare,  Goldsmith,  and  Pope,  some  of  the  more 
striking  sentiments  in  which  always  furnished  the  first  lines  of 
Gerald's  copies.  Hitherto  the  circmust^nces  in  which  he  was  placed 
were  not  unfavourable  for  the  acquirement  of  extensive  or  varied 
infonnation,  and  his  early  devotion  to  literary  pm-suits  was  very 
remarkable,  as  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
eat  his  meals  with  a  book  bcfr.re  him,  which  he  was  diliirently  study- 
ing, while  he  hod  two  or  tlu'ec  under  his  arm,  and  a  few  more  on 


the  chair  behind  htm !  He  made  a  blank  book  into  which,  during 
his  hours  of  recreation,  he  carefidly  copied  pieces  of  poetry,  chiefly 
from  the  works  of  Thomas  Moore. 

"All  this  time  (says  his  brother)  he  was  very  fond  of  birds,  and 
made  repeated  attempts  to  rear  them,  but  most  unfortunate  wero 
those  that  came  under  his  guardianship.  They  seemed  ever  fated  to 
disaxjpoint  the  care  he  bestowed  on  them.  He  once  asked  one  of  hiA 
elder  sisters  to  feed  one  while  he  was  away  somewhere,  which  slie 
never  thought  of  doing  imtil  she  saw  him  on  his  return  within  a  few 
steps  of  the  door.  Her  forgetfulness  xirovoked  a  general  laugh,  and. 
she  had  not  time  to  compose  her  countenance  again  properly,  when 
Gerald  found  her  trying  to  revive  the  drooping  little  victim,  but  Umj 
late.  He  said  afterwards,  complaining  gently  of  it  to  one  of  the 
family,  *  Elleu  speaks  to  me  sometimes  about  cruelty  to  animals,  hut 
I  actuaUy  saw  her  laughirvj  and  viy  bird  gasping.*  *  I  observed,*  says 
one  of  his  sisters,  ^  the  cat  flit  by  him  once  or  twice  with  an  appear- 
ance of  fear,  and  said,  *  How  have  you  managed,  Gerald,  to  make  the 
cat  so  much  afraid  of  youV  *0h,  not  of  me  particularly,  perhajw,* 
said  he,  *  but  she  generally  feels  a  little  timid  after  having  killed  a 
bird.' '» 

His  principal  amusements  were  fishing  and  shooting,  although  he 
never  appears  to  have  attained  to  much  skill  in  either  pursuit.  A 
cousin  01  his,  who  generally  accompanied  him  on  these  sporting 
excursions,  has  told  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  him.  Gerald,  one 
day,  when  out  shooting,  had  just  presented  his  gun  at  a  little  bird 
perched  on  the  top  branch  of  a  tree,  and  was  about  to  fire,  when 
suddenly  the  bird  began  to  sing.  Gerald  instantly  lowered  tlie 
weapon,  fell  into  a  listening  attitude,  and  seemed  to  greedily  drink 
in  the  melody  of  the  little  songster.  When  it  was  over,  however, 
the  temptation  to  a  sitting  shot  became  irresistible,  he  resumed  hia 
first  intention,  and  the  tiny  warbler  fell.  Gerald  used  to  abjure  all 
remembrance  of  tliis  circumstance,  but  his  friend,  who,  it  is  only  fair 
to  remark,  was  considered  a  great  ouiz,  as  strongly  asserted  its  truth. 

In  1814,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age,  Grifiln  was  sent  to  Lime- 
rick, and  placed  at  the  academy  of  a  Mr.  O'Brien,  one  of  the  first 
classical  teachers  in  that  city.  Afterwards,  however,  a  school  hav- 
ing been  opened  in  the  village  of  Loughill,  near  Fairy  Lawn,  he 
was  removed  from  Limerick  to  it,  two  of  his  brothere  being  already 

E laced  in  it.  That  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  drollery  of  the  contrast 
etween  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  at  the  city  and  tho 
village  academies,  is  shown  by  his  admirable  sketch  of  a  country 
school  in  the  "  Rivals."  In  the  year  1817,  Griffin's  eldest  brother, 
who  had  been  several  years  in  the  army,  during  which  time  he  had 
been  stationed  in  Canada,  came  to  reside  with  his  family  at  Fairy 
Lawn.  Appreciating  the  advantages  that  Canada  at  this  period 
afforded  to  settlers,  and  perceiving  5ie  difficulties  the  family  had  to 
contend  with  at  home,  he  urged  them  to  emigrate.  They  were  not 
at  first  disposed  to  listen  to  this  proposal,  but  at  length,  the  elder 
brother's  solicitations  continuing,  they  seriously  regarded  the  matter, 
and  finally  determining  on  it,  sailed  fcH*  Canada  in  1820.  The 
severity  of  the  Canadian  winters,  however,  ultimately  compelled 
them  to  settle  farther  south,  and  they  accordingly  removed  to  tho 
United  States,  to  the  coimty  of  Susquehanna,  in  Pennsylvania. 
Some  of  the  family  remained  in  Ireland,  and  amongst  them  was 
Gerald.  The  separation  from  hia  parents  was  the  first  misfortune 
that  touched  his  sensitive  spirit ;  "  he  felt  it,"  writes  his  brother, 
"  with  all  the  heaviness  of  a  deep  affliction."  At  this  period  there 
was  an  idea  of  bringing  him  up  to  the  medical  profession,  and  ho 
had  made  some  slight  progress  in  his  studies,  under  his  brother's 
instruction,  until  the  passion  for  literature  which  had  been  gradually 
growing  upon  him,  developed  itself  so  strongly,  that  all  idea  of  that 
profession  was  entirely  up.  He  at  this  time  resided  at  Adare, 
within  ten  miles  of  Limerick,  which  city  he  frequently  visited  to 
consult  tvLch.  works  as  his  tastes  inclined  hun  to,  and  to  enjoy  tho 
society  of  persons  whose  pursuits  were  congenial  to  Mb  own. 
Amongst  the  latter  was  Banim,  just  then  commencing  his  literary 
career.  In  dramatic  poetry  Griffin  took  an  intense  interest,  and 
although  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  had  completed  any 
regular  piece  at  this  period,  he  used  to  write,  and,  with  the  assistanco 
of  some  of  his  cousins,  to  enact  scenes.  On  one  occasion,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  poison  one  of  the  characters,  he  compelled  a  niece 
of  his,  who  played  the  heroine,  to  drink  off  a  glass  of  quassia,  in 
order  to  give  a  natural  effect  to  the  facial  contortions  that  were  to 
indicate  death  I  Griffin's  talent  for  writing  soon  began  to  be  appre- 
ciated in  his  native  city,  and  he  found  frequent  but  very  unrcmtme- 
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ntive  oppoitimities  of  gratifying  his  cacuethes  scribendi.  In  a  letti^r 
fttidnsBea  to  his  mother  in  America,  about  this  perial,  he  confetises 
that  although  he  denved  little  pecuniary  advantap3  from  his  con- 
nectioQ  with  the  Limerick  pn-sB,  ne  was  not  sony  fur  the  time  he 
spent  on  it,  nor  did  he  consider  it  lost. 

*  By  constoatly  attending  the  court  (he  wrote).  I  acquired  a  conaidcr* 
ftble  iacilitv  in  reporting,  which  is  a  very  useful  attainneut  in  any 
situation  aunost,  and  the  short  time  which  I  had  speut  to  prcfKire  an 
ori^^ijud  article*  obliged  me  to  write  with  quickness  and  without  much 
study." 

But  the  unsatisfiEU^ory  nature  ol  his  engagements  on  the  press 
necessitated  his  more  assiduous  attention  to  literature,  and  it  was 
about  this  time  he  began  to  seriously  regard  it  as  a  profession.  Upon  a 
CLTtain  occasion  his  brother  observed  that  he  was  more  than  usually 
intent  ou  his  literary  avocations,  but  could  form  no  idea  of  the 
reason  until  Gerald  called  him  into  his  room  one  morning,  and  sub- 
mitted for  his  perusal  a  tragedy  called  '^  Aguire,^*  founded  upon 
some  ancient  Spanish  romance.  On  reading  it  Dr.  Griffin  was 
perfectly  astonished  at  the  many  passages  of  exrjuisite  poetical  beauty 
which  it  contained,  as  well  as  the  admirable  dramatic  effect  of  the 
incidents.  This  opinion^  which  was  also  ratified  by  Banim,  was 
heightened  from  the  consideration  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  pro- 
duction of  an  author  only  in  his  eighteenth  year.  For  maturity  of 
tJiought  and  chasteness  of  expression  some  of  the  minor  poems  which 
Grii&i  produced  in  his  teens,  are  not  unworthy  of  comj^arison  with 
any  of  his  latest  and  most  brilliant  efforts.  The  fbllowmg,  written 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  in  1820,  may  be  taken  as  an  example : 

*'  I  looked  upon  a  dark  and  sullen  sea, 

Over  whose  slumbering  waves  the  night-mists  hung. 
Till  from  the  mom's  ^ray  breast  a  fr^  wind  sprung. 

And  swept  its  brightemn^  boson  joyously ; 

Then  fled  the  mists  its  qmckening  breath  before  J 
The  ^lad  sea  rose  to  meet  it — and  each  wave 
Retiring  from  tha  sweet  caress  it  gave, 

Made  summer  music  to  the  hstening  shore. 

So  slept  my  sou!,  unmindful  of  Thy  reign : 
But  the  sweet  breath  of  Thy  celestial  grace, 
Hath  nsen— oh,  let  ita  quickening  spirit  cbass 

From  that  dark  seat,  each  mist  and  secret  stain. 

Till,  as  in  yon  clear  water  mirror'd  fair, 

Heaven  sees  its  own  calm  hues  reflected  there  !'* 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1823,  ere  he  had  completed  his  twentieth 
year,  that  Griffin  firbt  arrived  in  London,,  and  commenced  his 
Ht4.'rary  struggles.  He  called  upon  Kemble  and  Young  in  the  hope 
of  getting  his  tragedy  of  ^^  Agmre"  placed  on  the  boards,  but  docs 
not  appear  to  have  had  much  opinion  of  the  taste  of  a  Loudon 
audience. 

"  You  may  judge  what  it  is,  (he  savs  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,) 
when  1  tell  you  that  *  Venice  Preserved.*  will  scarcely  draw  a  decent 
house ;  while  sudi  a  piece  of  unmeaning  absurdity  as  the  *  Cataract  of 
the  Ganges'  has  filled  Drury  Lime  every  night  those  three  weeks  past. 
The  scenery  and  decorations,  field  of  battle,  burning  forest,  and  cata- 
ract of  real  water,  afforded  a  succession  of  splendour  I  had  no  concep- 
tion of,  but  I  was  heartily  tired  of  the  eternal  galloping,  burning, 
marching  and  counter-marching,  and  the  dull  speechifying  with  whicn 
it  abounded.  A  lad^  on  horseback,  riding  up  a  cataract  is  rather  a 
bold  stroke,  but  these  things  are  quite  the  rage  now.  They  are  hissed 
by  the  gods,  but  that  is  a  trifle  so  long  as  they  fill  the  house  and  the 
manager's  pockets." 

The  idea  of  Griffin's  play  of  "  Gisippns"  appeals  to  have  been 
conceived  before  he  left  Iniland,  but  he  made  no  progress  with  it 
until  after  his  arrival  in  London.  He  forwarded  a  passage  from  it 
to  his  brother  for  his  opinion,  and  likewise  showed  it  to  Banim,  who. 
Griffin  says,  thought  tne  story  a  beautiful  one  for  the  stage,  and 
prophesied  he  would  one  day  hold  a  very  high  position  as  a  drama- 
tist. Of  the  "  opinions  of  the  press,"  Gerald  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained but  a  meagre  regard.  ^^  Never  waste  a  thought  on  those 
newspaper  squibs,"  said  he  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  "  they  are  mere 
puffing  trash  !"  *  He  considered  the  character  of  '^  Gisippus"  well 
wlapte<l  to  Mr.  Young  or  Mr.  Macready,  the  former  in  particular. 
The  latter's  impersonation  of  the  roUj  which  is  one  that  severely 
tests  the  abilities  of  an  actor,  was  most   masterly,  and   since 


his  retirement  from  the  stage  it  has  found  but  a  solitary  efficient 
representative — ^Mr.  T.  C.  King,  who  occasionally  delights  the 
denizens  of  the  Irish  metropolis  by  his  graceful  and  finished  concep- 
tion and  execution  of  the  cnaracter. 

"  You*d  laugh  (aays  Griffin,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  speaking  of 
this  piece,)  if  you  saw  how  it  was  got  through.  I  wrote  it  all  in  coffee 
houses,  axid  on  little  slips  of  paper,  from  which  I  afterwards  copied  it 
out" 

After  herculean  exertions — amongst  which  we  must  net  forget  those 
of  his  true  and  disinterested  friend,  Banim — ^the  play  of  ^*  Gisippus" 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  at  Drury  Lane,  m  the  year  1842, 
two  years  after  the  author^  death.  Macready  sustained  the  princi- 
pal cnacBcter,  and  the  piece  met  with  an  enthusia^c  reception  from 
the  press  and  the  public. 

During  this  time  he  was  contributing  to  several  weekly  publica- 
tions, all  of  which,  he  sa^  except  the  Literary  Gazette^  '•'•  cheated 
him  abominably."  He,  m  eonsec^uence,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
more  pretentious  magazines,  but  if  his  articles  were  inserted,  when 
he  called  for  payment  ^^  there  was  so  much  shuffling  and  shabby 
work^"  that  it  disgusted  him,  and  he  gave  it  up. 

*'  You  have  no  idea  (he  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters,)  what  a  heart- 
breaking life  that  of  a  young  scribbler  beating  about,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  midLe  his  way  in  London  is  .*  going  into  a  bookseller's  shop,  as 
I  have  often  done,  and  being  obliged  to  praise  upjoy  own  manuscript, 
to  induce  him  to  look  at  it  at  aH — for  there  is  bo  much  competition, 
that  a  person  without  a  name  will  not  even  set  a  trial — while  he  puts 
on  his  spectacles,  and  answers  all  your  self-coromen4ation  with  a 
**  hum — um ;" — a  set  of  hardened  villains  !  and  yet  at  no  time  what- 
ever could  I  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  quit  London  altogether. 
That  horrid  word  failure,— No !— death  first  1'' 

Poor  Gerald !  Most  manfully  and  honourably  did  he  fight  the 
battle  of  life.  The  letters  written  to  the  various  membora  of  his 
family  at  this  time  exhibit  a  fearful  picture  of  the  struggles  which 
he  waged  in  efforts  to  obtain  employment,  even  as  a  literaiy  hack, 
of  the  distressing  influences  by  which  his  mind  was  for  a  time  de- 
pressed, of  the  high  sensibility  of  that  mind,  and  of  his  unfalt^r- 
mg  devotion  to  achieve  success,  which  no  obstades  could  discourage. 
We  next  find  him  ^^  in  the  gallery"  o£  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
reporter,  and  it  was  about  this  time  he  commenced  to  turn  his 
attention  to  novels,  tales,  and  other  prose  works,  the  first  book 
which  estaUished  his  reputation  as  a  powerful  and  original  writer 
being  the  volume  published  under  the  name  of  *^  Holland- tide," 
the  copyright  of  which  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Simpkin  and 
Marshall  for  £70.  In  September,  1826,  his  brother,  Dr  Griffin, 
saw  him  in  I^ondon  for  the  first  time  after  his  departure  from  Adare, 
and  was  painfully  struck  by  the  change  which  tne  wear  and  tear  of 
a  literary  life  had  made  in  "his  appearance..  "  All  colour  (he  writes) 
had  left  his  cheek,  he  had  grown  very  thin,  and  there  was  a  sedato 
expression  of  countenance  unusual  in  on^  so  young,  and  which,  in 
after  years,  became  habitual  to  him.  Iji  was  far  from  being  so, 
however,  at  ihe  time  I  speak  of,  and  readily  gave  place  to  that 
light  and  lively  glance  of  his  dark  eye,  that  cheeiiulness  of  manner 
and  observant  humour,  which  from  hu  iulancy  had  enlivened  our 
fireside  circle  at  home.  Although  so.  pale  and  thin  as  I  have 
described  him,  his  tall  figure,  expressive  features,  and  profus- 
sion  of  dark  hair,  thrown  back  from  a  fine  forehead,  gave  an 
impieasion  of  a  person  remarkably  handsome  and  interesting." 
He  was  subject  to  most  distressing  palpitations  of  the  heart,  as  well 
as  severe  rheumatic  attacks,  which  he  would  endeavour  to  mitigate 
by  flinging  himself  out  of  bed,  and  oonunencing  to  sing  some  such 
popukr  song  as  "  Old  King  Cole."  The  health  of  one  of  his  sistei-a 
had  been  declining  for  a  oonsideraUe  time,  and  Griffin  left  the  Eng- 
lish metropolis  for  Limerick,  which  he  reached  early  in  February, 
1827,  on  purpose  to  see  her.  However,  ahnost  at  the  moment  of 
their  re-union,  her  death  occurred  with  a  painful  suddenness,  and 
the  shock  to  Gerald,  in  hisown  debilitated  state  of  health,  was  dread- 
ful. The  first  seria  of  the  "  TbJcs  of  the  Munster  Festivals,"  con- 
sisting of  three  volumes,  containing  the  "  Half  Sir,"  "  Card  Draw- 
ing," and  "  Suil  Dhuv,  the  Coiner" — all  written  in  the  short  spaco 
of  four  months— appeatred  in  August,  1827,  in  which  month  Griffin 
returned  to  London  to  make  arrangements  for  their  publication. 
Of  tlicac  stories  "  Suil  Dhuv"  is  far  the  finest,  although  it  contains 
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some  very  striking  anomalies  in  composition.  The  portrait  of  Lilly 
Byrne  in  it  proves  Griffin*s  taste  in  female  beauty  to  have  been 
exquisitely  refined.  This  work  was  followed  bj  the  *•''  Collegians,** 
a  production  on  which  our  author^s  fame  is  mainly  based,  ifayinff 
made  arrangements  with  his  publishers,  the  tale,  so  far  as  it  had 
gone,  was  sent  to  the  printers,  and  he  set  to  work  yiflorously  to 
complete  it.  So  limitedfto  time,  however,  was  he,  that  the  printers 
overtook  him  about  the  middle  of  the  third  volume,  and  from  this 
time  forward  it  was  a  constant  race  between  him  and  them.  In- 
credible aa  the  fact  may  appear,  some  of  the  finest  scenes  in  it  were 
poured  forth  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  Every  morning,  almost, 
a  knock  came  to  his  door,  and  a  mesKnger  was  shown  in,  with  the 
stereotyped  saying,  *^  Printers  want  more  copy,  sir,**  the  IVIS.  of  the 

EreviouB  day  was  nanded  fortii,  without  the  lightest  revision,  and 
e  went  to  work  to  produce  a  further  supply.  Griffin  was  full  of 
enthusiasra  during  the  proffress  of  the  story.  '^  What  a  great  deal 
I  would  give,*'  he  observed  to  Ids  brother  one  evening,  with  kind- 
ling eyes,  *^  to  see  Edmund  Kean  in  that  scene  of  Hardress  Cregan 
at  the  party,  just  before  his  arrest,  where  he  is  endeavouring  to  do 
politeness  to  the  ladies,  while  t^e  horrid  warning  voice  is  in  his  ear. 
The  very  movements  of  Eean's  countenance  in  such  a  scene  as  that, 
would  make  one's  nerves  creep;  every  motion  and  attitude  of  his, 
his  ghastly  efforts  at  oompkusanee,  imd  his  subdued  sense  of  im- 
pending ruin,  would  all  be  sufficient  to  keep  an  audience  in  a  thrill 
of  horror,  and,  without  almost  a  word  spoken,  would  indicate  the 
whole  agony  <rf  his  mind.**  "  As  the  story  drew  to  a  close,"  writes 
his  broker,  he  said  *  I  am  exceeding  puzzled  to  think  what  I  shall 
do  with  Hardreas  Cregan.  If  I  hang  him,  the  public  will  never 
forgive  me ;  and  yet,*  he  added,  playfuQy,  in  the  Irish  phrase,  '  he 
deserves  hangiiig  aa  richly  as  any  young  gentleman  ^m  this  to 
hims^*  *'  &w  he  compromised  the  matter  the  readers  of  the  tale 
are  aware.  It  has  been  frequently  dramatised  of  late,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  gratification  that  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  effective 
stage  adaptations  of  it  is  the  production  of  a  young  and  rising  Irish 
au^or,  Mr.  G.  E.  O'HaUoran.  It  placed  Griffin  in  the  first  rank 
of  national  novelists.  But  although  its  success  was  unequivocal,  he 
saw  too  much  df  iiie  fickleness  of  public  taste  to  feel  any  security  in 
literature  as  a  profcnon.  ^*  I  should  like,  if  possible,*'  he  said,  ^*  to 
commence  thestody  c^  some  profession  that  might  at  one  time  or 
another  rend^  me  independent  of  this  scribbling.  The  uncertainty 
of  the  life  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to  adopt  is  horrible.**  With 
this  feeling  he  entered  as  a  law  student  at  the  London  University, 
just  then  opened.  Upon  llie  jcompletion  of  the  ^^  Collegians,** 
Griffin  turned  his  attention  to  themtudy  of  ancient  Irish  history,  in 
the  belief  that  there  were  many  pecwurities  in  the  usages  of  earlv 
times  which  would  fom  a  gocki  groundwork  for  a  story.  The  resalt 
of  his  researcheaia  this  respect  was  the  novel  of  the  "  Invasion,**  a 
very  beauti^l  one,  and  the  only  Irish  historical  tale  of  the  class  ever 
Attempted.  A  cheap  edition  has  .recently  been  issued  from  the 
Dublin  press.  It  was  preceded  by  a  second  series  of  the  *^  Munster 
Festivals.**  Early  in  1829  Griffin  <»me  to  Dublin,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  the  late  Sir  Philip  <Crampton,  the  Surgeon-General, 
who  was  very  partial  to  literatmre,  and  whose  kindness  he  appears 
to  have  thoroughly  appreciated.  He  afterwards  visited  his  relations 
and  friends  at  FaUaa  J^enry,  returning  to  London  towards  the  close 
of  the  year.  Xt  was  in  tiie  year  1830  that  that  tendency  to  religious 
habits  of  ti^oogbt  first  began  to  gradually  come  over  Griffin's  mind, 
whidi,  by  degrees,  took  away  his  relish  for  literary  puisuits,  and 
ended  in  his  embracing  a  monastie  life.  In  this  year  he  published 
that  very  beautiful  little  work  ^T^e  Christian  Fhyedologist ;  or, 
Tales  of  the  Five  Senses.*'  In  the  November  of  1832,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Tom  Moore,  at  Sloperton  Cottage,  who  received  him,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  with  a  genuine  JiiAi  welcome.  Between  this 
period  and  me  year  1835,  Griffin's  works  were  the  ^* Rivals:  or, 
j>acy*s  Ambition,**  in  which  his  description  of  an  Irish  wateriall  is 
among  the  o;iost  charming  of  his  word-paintings ;  the  ^*  Duke  of 
Monmouth,*'' and  >^  Tales  of  my  Neighbourhood.**  The  last  appeared 
in  1835,  and  contains,  amongst  o&er  admirable  pieces,  a  story  of 
intense  interest,  the  >'  Buber  of  Bantry.*'  In  1838  he  made  a  trip 
to  the  Scottish  hikes,  with  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  which  he  was 
much  struck.  He  also  visited  in  succession  Gkusgow,  Falkirk, 
Linlithgow,  and  Edinburgh.  From  Ghiggow  he  sailed  for  Dublin. 
**  Never  do  I  remember,"  he  says,  in  a  diary  which  he  kept  during 
this  trip,  ^*  a  more  lively  day  and  night  than  we  had  on  our  voyage 
home;  U&e  sea  was  like  glass ;  the  view  of  the  Arran  Isles,  of  Ben- 
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ghoil,  of  Ailsa  Crag,  of  the  shipping,  scattered  far  and  wide 
tiie  sunny  deep,  of  the  numerous  sea-fowl,  gulls,  and  divers,  by 
which  the  surface  of  the  water  was  animated,  gave  an  interest  to  our 
voyage  which  I  shall  not  easily  forget.**    It  was  after  bis  return 
home  that  he  finally  resolved  to  pursue  a  life  of  religious  retirement* 
.  Frior  to  carrying  lus  purpose  into  effect,  he  devoted  all  his  MSS.  to 
the  flames.  Amon£^  these  was  a  portion  of  ^*  Matt  Hvland,**  an  ex- 
quisitely sweet  balmd,  in  which  was  introduced  the  beautiful  little 
song  of  ^^  AHeen  a  Boon.**    From  the  moment  he  fairly  entered  on. 
his  new  mode  of  life,  he  is  said  to  have  manifested  the  greatest  dis- 
inclination to  take  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  to  be  perfectly  indifferent* 
to  literary  reputation.    In  1839  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  in  Cork,  where  he  devoted 
himself  with  undeviating  energy  and  unbroken  content  to  the  dis- 
duoge  of  the  duties  connected  with  his  new  sphere  of  life.  In  April, 
1840,  his  ftLtaX  illness  commenced  in  a  fdiarp  feverish  attack,  re- 
sembling those  he  had  been  subject  to  occasionally  at  home.    He 
never  mrfectiy  recovered  from  this  illness,  which  terminated  in 
^hoia  fever.    From  the  first  the  attendant  physicians  did  not 
(£i^uise  their  opinions  as  to  the  result.    For  those  who  remained 
by  nis  bedside — including  his  brotiier — ^it  was  most  distreasing  to 
witness  his  sufferings,  as  his  increasing  debility  rendered  him  less 
able  to  cope  with  the  malignant  disease.    On  Friday,  the  12th  of 
June,  1840,  he  was  meroifi^]^  released  from  his  suffering,  and  his 
place  knew  him  no  more,    lliree  days  afterwards  his  remains  were 
mterred  in  the  littie  cemetery  of  the  monastery,  where  a  simple 
headstone  and  inscription,  merely  recording  the  name  he  had  adopted 
in  religion,  and  the  date  of  his  death,  indicates  the  spot. 

If  (^rald  Griffin  just  fell  short  of  being  the  Irish  Walter  Scott, 
it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  drawing  too  early  and  too  heavily  on  his 
genius.  Adventurmg  himself  in  me  great  w<xrld  of  London  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  with  a  MS.  tragedy  for  his  capital  and  genius  for 
his  reliance,  he  filled  the  interval  between  his  first  tale  and  first 
play  with  incessant  labour  on  magazines  and  literary  newspapers. 
If  as  time  progressed  he  gained  in  point  of  facility  he  lost  in  point 
of  concentration,  and  this  want  of  unity  forms  a  characteristic 
feature  in  his  more  ambitious  works.  "  Some  yasaa^  in  the  *  Col- 
legians* and  the  ^  Invasion,*  **  observes  one  of  his  critics,  *•*•  can  hardly 
be  surpassed  in  simple  beauty ;  and  where  the  style  does  not  attain  to 
absolute  beauty,  or  even  falls  short  of  absolute  correctness,  it  is 
never  disfigured  hy  fustian ;  it  is  always  simple  and  of  a  crystalline 
clearness.  The  directness  and  simplicity  of  his  narrative  is  one  of 
the  traits  in  which  he  most  resembles  Scott.  There  is  a  quiet  oon- 
sciousneaa  of  power  in  his  unpretending  manner  of  telling  a  story, 
which  at  once  lifts  Gerald  Griffin  above  the  crowd  of  novel-writers 
to  the  dignity  of  a  clasaic.**  The  "  Complete  Works'*  of  Griffin, 
witiii  his  nfe,  written,  as  we  have  already  said,  by  his  brother,  form 
some  ten  volumes.*  We  have  scarcely  alluded  to  Griffin  aa  a  poet. 
Several  of  his  best  songs  possess  that  universal  popularity  which  is 
tiie  best  test  of  excellence.    Such  is — 

"  A  place  in  thy  memory,  dearest.** 

As  a  song  writer  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  which  Moore  is  the 
best  representative.  Few  have  known  so  well  how  to  interweave 
Irish  words  in  English  songs,  with  a  pathetic  effect,  as  in — 

*'  The  mie-na-mallah  now  is  past, 

O  wirra-Bthm !  O  wirra-sthra  I 
And  I  must  leave  my  home  at  last, 

O  wirra-sthm  I  0  wirra-sthm ! 
I  look  into  my  father's  eyes, 
I  hear  my  mother's  parting  sighs, — 
Ah  !  fool  to  pine  for  other  ties— 

O  wirra-sthru !  O  wirra  athru  1** 

"  My  Mary  of  the  curling  hair,**  to  the  air  of  "  Shule  a-gra,**  is  one 
of  the  sweetest  love-songs  poet  ever  penned,  the  Irish  words  being 
mingled  in  very  musicaUy  and  effectively.  These  things  are  espe- 
cially suited  to  music,  like  the  well  known  "  Aileen  a  Boon,*'  and ''  I 
love  my  love  in  the  morning.**  Every  young  lady  who  has  a  voice 
and  a  piano  has  plaved  and  sung  the  songs  of  Gerald  Griffin  at  some 
time  or  other,  but  httle  do  they  think  as  they  sing  them,  that  the 
author  at  thirty-eight  bid  the  muses  farewell,  and  ended  his  unblem- 
idied  life  in  a  monastery. 

•  Dublin :  Jambs  Duffy. 
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THS    EAXTE8T    KOOV. 

BantEs  tht>  HarT«st  Mean  fdl  l»ii^y 

O'er  the  kllewB  of  Ois  iM : 
Shinea  tin  Hairert  Mood  full  wfUy 

O'er  the  upUnd  and  the  In. 
Shinea  the  Haetreat  Moon  Ml  qoeenly, 

Vfitb  her  cbaate  and  ailver  light, 
With  all  nature  sleeping  gently 

In  the  ifii***^*^  o£  the  night. 

Shone  the  Ibrvtst  Moon  aa  brigfatlj- 

O'er  the  bilkmof  the  eea ; 
Shone  tlie  Harrest  Moon  as  softly 

O'er  the  upland  and  the  lea. 
Shone  the  Hjureat  Moon  aa  queenly 

Aa  she  flhineth  eren  now, 
lliough  her  light,  alas,  was  shining. 

On  a  dying  maiden's  brow  [ 

iUl  of  aoiTow,  watching  sadly, 

Aa  we  stood  ahoat  the  boi  ; 
In  the  heart's  sad  silence  thiiudng 

Of  the  spirit  that  had  fledt 
With  the  Harreit  Moon  bright  shining^. 

In  hv  rich  and  eilwT  sheut. 
O'er  tile  leaves  ot.  autumn  Uling, 

Like  tile  Tifl'^f"  that  had  been. 

Droopine  slowly,  slowly  fsiling, . 

Growing  paler  evenr  day ; 
We  hod  watch'd  our  fiUr  one  flitting 

To  her  home  of  lore  away. 
Throu^  the  qaing.  and  throo^  the  eummer, 

Wehad  markUtiw  paling  eye : 
When  the  Harrert  Moon  waa  stuninff 

Came  the  menage  from  on  high  I 

„-_,„J0ft] 

Once  again  w 
"  Close  BTDoiid  me,  dear  ones. 

Watch  my  spirit  flit  away  I 
Let  me  hear  tout  Toicee  wlnsp'ring 

Words  of  hope  and  trusting  bve  ; 
My  loosened  i^irit  wafting 

To  the  dweUing  itf  ita  love  I" 

Then  her  feiotToice,  filintor  growing,. 

(As  her  spirit  ebfa'd'StiU  laon ;) 
Like  the  lurgw  l«eakin^  scjtly 

On  the  oceans  soondmg  dure. 
With  the  angeb  she  was  speaking, 

And  her  biee  wis  aD  abght ; 
And  we  knew  that  God  was  with  her. 

That  her  soul  was  fall  of  light  I 

Ihen  we  watch'd  theehadow  oneping,- 

O'er  her  pale  and  fading  flee  J 
Watch'd  it  itealing,  mrely  ateahng,. 

All  her  bean^,  aA%,  aod  grace. 
While  tile  HarrcBt  Moon.oaiae  diining- 

(As  she  ihineth  enm  now). 
Throo^  the  casement — »hii|iiig  asdlji 

Oa  tiie  dying  maiden's  btoir.T 

In  the  dead  room,  watchinK,  watching, 

In  the  nience  ot  the  night ; 

With  the  calm  hee  softly  sleeping 

In  the  tnooqbeams'  silTer  light. 

With  a  sad  heart,  sadly  thinluiu: 

Of  the  dear  one  that  had  fled ; 

sad  heart,  «e 

iepreaeuoed 
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ISTAKE3  wiU  occur  in 

the  best  regulated  hnihee, 
and  it  is.  then,  surely  no 
marvel  tttat  in  the  nine- 
teenth centuiy,  when,  aa 
King  Soknoonlias  recorded 
of  his  own  time,  "  of  mak- 
ing many  books  there  is  no 
end,"  ami  when  the  whirr 
and  clang  of  that  wondroua 
engine  in  their  multiplica- 
tion— the  steam -printing 
machine — ia  nnceamng,  U- 
teraiy  blundera,  by  cour- 
tesy tenned  "  eirore  of  the 
prea,"  should  notonly  not 
be    nnfrequent,    but    far 

period  in  the  world's  his- 

the  press  was  lees  prolific, 

b"  were  revised  by  men  who 

nd  erudition  were  of  Euro- 

ind  when  it  could  be  said  of 

na  waa  once  sud  of  them  by 

BuTgb,  Bishop  of  Durham, 

not  to  laymen  whether  they 

ook  turned  upside  down  or 

a  its  natural  iwder,  they  are 

nworthy  of  communion  with 

books."  in  this  age  of  Inbliomania  and 

of  daily  newspapns,  the  labours  of  authors,  print«n,  and  publiahen 

are  indeed  Herculean,  so  literature,  «2  necemtate,  embalms  so  many 

ectott,  clerical  as  wdil  as  typographical,  that  since  it  ia 

"  Pnt^  Inambar  to  obsamt  tba  (bnaa 
Of  bun,  OTibaw^  ordut,  or  grabs,  or  worms  ;- 
Hn  Ihing*  wa  know  are  ntatbar  rich  aur  ran, 
But  woodu  bow  theypoisUily  got  iLcra." 

One  of  the  many  arcana  pertaining  to  the  craft  of  boob-making 
ia  the  "  correction  of  the  press,"  a  task  the  difficulty  of  which  it  is 
impo»ble  to  over-estimate.  Thta  is  now-a-da^  exeruted  byon«  or 
more  fuoctionariee  technically  called  "  readera."  whoae  immediate 
duties  are  to  mark  every  error  and  oversight  of  the  compositor,  so 
aa  to  inanre  the  printed  matter  being  verbum  fro  verba  with  the 
"  OOpy,"  and. to  rectify  all  inconaisteacies  in  wthography,  punctua- 
tion, abbreviations,  etc.  To  effect  this  ^  it  is  eeaential  that  the 
'^reader"  should  be  familiar  not  onlywith  an  extensive  and  varied 
circle  of  knowledge,  but  that  he'shcwld  be  thoroughly  acquainted' 
with  the  art  of.  typography,  so  aaia  remedy  the  mochajucaf  defects 
of  the  work.  For  many  years  after  the  invention  of  printing,  in 
the  fifteenth  centuir,  pubuijiere  performed  all  the  offices  necessary 
to  the  productioBof  a  book,  andVere  aometimea  the  authors,  prin- 
ters, ttadere,  binders,  and  selleii  of  their  own  works.  Afterwards 
the  "proofa"  were  entrusted  to  the  supervision  c{  the  mMt  renowned 
scholars.  Robert  Stephen  (J53G-59),  in  order  to  have  his  publica- 
tiona  immaculate,  submitted  thb  Bacceean^  "  sheets"  to  a  public  acru- 
tiny,  and  offered  a  reward  to  any  person  whpwouldpoiotout  atypo- 
gramucal  error,  A  similar  course  was  adopted  b^'Ptntin  (1559-89) 
with  the  numeroua  worba  that  isued  from  Ua  pren,  which  waa 
not  only  one  of  the  woudeia  of  Antwerp  but  at  the  world.  Amonpt 
the  early  publications  still  held  in  universal  eatim&tion  for  their  in- 
trinsic excellehoe.  and  the  care  with  which  they  -were  revised-  are 
ih-Q  famous  *^  Aldine  SdiUons,"  so  termed  as  having  ittued  trom 
the  press  of  Aldo  Hanuzio  (Latinised,  Aldus  Manutius)  and  his  de- 
Bcendanta  in  Venice,  for  upwards  of  a  century — from  1190  to  1597. 
Many  of  these  ore  the  first  editions  (editionet  principei)  of  Greek 
and  Rtnnan  clasica,  while  others  contain  ameaoed  teita  of  nuxlem 
clasic  aiithoiH,  as  Bocqaccio,  Dante,  Fettarch,  etc.,  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  "  read''  and  caiefuUy  collated  with  the  original  manu- 
BcnptlnrPietfoBembo.  Son^eof the '^Aldit^ Editions" — thetrade- 
\aaxk  of  which  waa  an  anchor  entwined  by  a  dolphin,  and  generally 
with  the  motto  Sudavil  tt  aliU—an  of  extreme  rarity,  especially 
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Ibe  "  Hone  Beat»  Mariae  Tirginis,"  of  1497,  the  "  P.  Virgilii 
Maronis  Opera,"  of  1501,  and  the  "  Rhetores  Grae^i.  We  may 
add,  anent  the  classics,  tliat  an  edition  of  Virgil,  which  the  cele- 
brated Richard  Person,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  from  1792  to  1808,  undertook  to  see  through  the  press, 
was  said  to  contain  not  less  than  nine  hundred  errors,  nearly 
sUl  of  which  were  attributable  to  the  editor^s  inattention  to  the  re- 
vision of  the  proof-sheets,  consequent  upon  his  addiction  to  drink, 
an  inclination  which  proved  the  Dane  of  his  existence. 

As  Disraeli  has  remarked,  in  his  ^^  Curiosities  of  Literature,'^ 
Bibles  ^^  were  for  some  time  suffered  to  be  so  corrupted  that  no 
I  woks  ever  yet  swarmed  with  such  innumsrable  errata."  However, 
they  were  in  great  part  voluntary  commta8ion8-r.pas9ages  interpo- 
lated, and  meanings  forged,  for  certain  purposes. 

Roger  ^N^ortli,  speaking  of  the  speculative  but  mercenary  character 
of  the  publishers  of  his  day,  savs :  ^^  They  crack  their  brains  to  find 
out  selling  subjects,  and  keep  hirelings  in  garrets,  on  hard  meat,  to 
write,  and  correct  by  the  grate."  Lucky  dogs  if  they  could  have 
meat  at  all  I  When  Samuel  Richardson,  the  novelist,  in  1749, 
stood  at/^  case^*  in  his  own  office  in  Salisbury-square,  and  ^^  com- 
posed" most  of  the  •*  History  of  Clarissa  Harlowe"  without "  copy," 
in  the  intervals  of  business,  Oliver  Goldsmith  sat  in  a  little  closet 
on  the  same  floor  as  '''•  reader,"  and  corrected  the  press.  '■'•  Nullum 
tetigit  quod  non  omavit,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  in  his  epitaph, 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  "Poor  Noll"  was  the  very  beau 
ideal  of  "readers;"  but  the  office  in  his  day  as  now  was  no 
sinecure.  In  neither  a  pecuniary  nor  complimentary  sense  is  it 
always  adeg.uately  rewarded  or  appreciated.  Nevertheless,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  our  latter-day  "  readers"  are  occasionally  con- 
victed of  some  sad  derelictions  of  duty,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
that  Accomplished  heroine  of  Tom  Moore^s,  Miss  Fanny  Fudge, 
when  sending  a  copy  of  her  last  lyric  effusion  to  her  cousin.  Miss 

Kitty should  have  thus  complained  of  the  disheartening  e/ia- 

hhterie  of  her  printers ; — 

^*  But  ^tis  dreadful  to  think  what  provoking  mistakes 
The  vile  country  press  in  one's  prosody  makes. 
For  you  kiiow,  dear — I  may,  without  vanity,  hint — 
Though  an  angel  should  write,  still  'tis  devils  must  print ; 
And  you  can't  think  what  havoc  these  demons  sometimes 
Choose  to  make  of  one's  sense,  and,  what's  worse,  of  one's  rhymss. 
But  a  week  or  two  since,  in  my  '  Ode  upon  Spring,* 
Which  I  meant  to  have  made  a  most  beautiful  thing, 
Wheal  talk*d  of  the  "  dewdrope  from  freshly-blown  roses," 
Tlie  nasty  things  made  it  ^^  from  freshly-blown  nosdb  I" 
And  onca  w^en^  to  please  my  cross  Aunt,  I  liad  tried 
To  comipiii;norate  some  saint  of  her  clique  who'd  jqst  died, 
Having  ^aVl  he  ^^  had  tak'n  up  in  heaven  his  position,^' 
They  macta  it,  he'd  ^^  taken  up  to  heaven  his  physician !" 

The  fair^weteas,  aptly  citing  Shakspeare,  might  have  excusably 
said  with  Doll  Tearsheet,  in  Henry  IV.,  "  You  nasty,  famished  cor- 
rectioners,  if .  you  be  not  swinged,  I'll  forswear  half -kirtle^ !"  The 
erratum  1^*  which  the  queen  of  flowers  was  metamorphosed  into  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  ^'  human  face  divine,  reminds  us  of 
a  misprint  which  occurred  not  long  since  in  the  columns  of  a  lead- 
ing daily  journal,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  successful  launch  of  one 
of  the  new  iron -plated  frigates,  which  described  the  air  as  being  rent 
by  the  snouts  of  the  enthusiastic  spectators !  Even  in  some  maga- 
zines of  high  literary  character  and  pretensions,  we  have  met  with 
ludicrously  gross  typographical  blunders,  Only  fancy  a  lady  being 
represented  as  sending  word  to  a  visiter  that  she  was  at  her  toilet, 
but  would  be  down  stairs  in  a  few  months^  instead  of  minutest,  or  of 
a  c€irtain  phase  in  the  clouds  in  a  sunset  sky  Veing  assii^ilated  in 
appearance  to  "  a  man's  tail,"  instead  of  "  a  mare^s  tail  I"  We  defy 
tpe  ;xK)st  staid  ot  melancholy  to  repress  a  smile  when  they  are  gravely 
i]|;iformed  that  a  cliild  ran  through  a  person,  in  place  of  a  chill ;  that 
her  majesty's  gun-boat,  the  "  iSucy  Minx,"  was  compelled  to  return 
to  T)ort  in  consequence  of  breaking  the  **  banjo"  of  her  screw-pro- 
pefloir,  or  that  sundry  members  of  a  crack  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps 
h^ad  been  "  formed  into  a  company  for  administrative  paupers,^^ 
purvoscs  being,  we  presume,  what  was  intended.  Who  ever  heard 
of  Ach  an  arcliitect  as  Jingo  (Inigo)  Jones,  or  of  the  Toriic  (Ionic) 
order  of  architecture,  or  are  aqy  of  our  readers  acquainted  with  the 
ill-fated  female  whose  existence  a  well-known  literary  divine  was 


made  to  imperil,  when  he  announced  his  determlnatioB  to  view  na- 
ture's paths,  and  ^^  shoot  Polly  as  she  flies?'*  Erroneous  punctua- 
tion, although  it  may  ba  regsu^ied  a3  a  minor  fault,  has  caused  the 
antiphrasis  of  man^  a  sentence.  An  Italian  pr^flate,  who  carried 
with  him  the  humihty  of  the  station  from  which  he  had  been  raised, 
and  poaseased  a  liberality  worthy  of  his  elevation,  once  directed  this 
inscription  to  be  carved  over  his  gate : — 

^*  Porta  patens  esto^  nyUi  clauderis  honesto" — 

"  Gate  be  thou  open,  and  not  dosed  to  anv  honest  man."  Th? 
comma,  however,  having  b3en  plac3d  after  the  word  nulli,  instead 
of  esto^  the  sense  was  completely  distorted,  and  people  read  with  no 
small  surprise  that  the  portal  was  open  to  no  one,  especially  to  an 
honest  man.  We  have  seen  in  the  money  article  of  a  daily  print, 
the  extraordinaiT  announcement  that  on  the  Paris  Bourse,the  funds 
closed  at  6,736  francs,  the  value  of  the  stock  beiug  only  100  francs  ! 
Here  a  wrongly-placed  comma  was  likewise  the  source  of  tjie  error, 
the  meaning  being  that  the  closing  price  was  67,36-^that  is,  sixty- 
seven  francs  and  Qiirty-six  centimes,  in  lieu  of  six-thousand  seven- 
hundred  and  thirty-six  francs.  After  all,  vexatious  typographical 
errors  will  sometimes  occur  in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance  that  can  be 
exercised,  and  the  adoption  of  every  possible  precaution,  of  which  a 
well-authenticated  anecdote  is  sufficiently  illustrative.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  century  a  certain  work  was  printed  at  the  Glasgow 
University  Press,  which  it  was  essayed  should  ba  an  unique  specimen 
of  typographical  accuracy.  To  ensure  this  result  six  experienced 
*^  readers"  cons3cutively  devoted  hours  to  the  examination  of  each 
proof-sheet,  which  was  then  carefully  scrutinizad  by  the  principals 
of  the  University,  within  the  precincts  of  which  it  was  posted  up, 
with  a  notiflcation  that  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  would  be  given 
to  any  student  who  would  discover  a  blunder,  each  page  being  suf- 
fered to  remain  two  weeks  in  the  place  whore  it  had  been  suspended, 
before  the  work  was  put  to  press.  When  it  was  at  length  published, 
and  just  as  the  publisher  was  beginning  to  felicitate  himself  on  tiie  pro- 
duction of  a  volume  of  unparalleled  typographical  excellQuce,  it  was 
found  that  several  errors  had  been  overlooked,  one  of  which  occuired 
in  ihQ  very  flrst  line  of  the  first  page. 

E.  M'M. 

Tardy  Locomotion. — ^The  following  extract  from  a  curious  old 
book,  entitled  "  The  Present  State  of  London,"  by  Thos.  De  Laune, 
gent.,  printed  at  the  ^^  Rose  and  Crown  and  Seven  Stais,"  Cornhill, 
1681,  presents  a  picture  that  contrasts  strikingly  with  our  facilities  of 
travelling  and  communication  in  this  fast  age.     After  noticing  the 
despatch  of  malls  from  the  Post-office,  in  Lumhard-street^  the  au- 
thor goes  on  to  say : — ^^  A  letter  containing  a  whole  sheet  of  paper, 
is  conveyed  80  miles  for  2d.,  two  sheets  for  4d.,  and  an  ounce  of 
letters  for  8d.,  and  so  proportionably  ;  a  letter  containing  a  sheet  is 
conveyed  above  80  miles  for  3d.,  two  sheets  for  8d.,  and  every  ounce 
of  letters  for  12d.    A  sheet  is  conveyed  to  Dublin  for  6d.,  two  for 
one  shilling,  and  an  ounce  of  letters,  for  12d.    This  convevance  by 
post  is  done  in  so  short  a  time  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  that 
every  twentjr-four  hours  the  post  goes  120  miles  (or  five  miles  an 
hour !)  and  in  five  days  an  answer  of  a  letter  may  be  had  from  a 
place  300  miles  distitnt  from  the  writer.   Besides  this  excellent  con- 
venience of  conveying  letters  there  is  of  late  such  an  admirable  com- 
modiousnesB  both  for  men  and  womin  of  better  rank  to  travel  from 
London,  and  to  almost  all  the  villages  near  this  great  city,  tliat 
the  like  hath  not  been  known  in  me  world,  and  that  is— by 
stage-coaches  (!)  wherein  one  may  be  transported  to  any  place, 
sheltered  from  foul  weather  and  foul  ways,  free  from  endamag- 
ing one's  health  or  body  by  hard  jogging  or  over  violent  motion. 
The  flying  coaches  make  40  or  50  miles  in  a  day  (!)  as  from 
London  to   Oxford  or  Cambridge,   and  that   in  the   space    of 
twelve  hours,  not  counting  the  time  for  dining,  setting  forth 
not  too  early,  nor  coming  in  too  late.'*    What  would  the  admirer 
of  "flying  coaches"  say  if  he  could  see  an  express  train  d.)  in 
one  hour  what  it  was  thought  a  grjat  achievem3nt  to  accomplisii  m 
twelve  ?    How  rich,  too,  is  this  paragraphj.  which  original  ly  Appeared 
in  the  "  Quarterly  Review"  in  March,  1825  :  *'  We  are  not  advocates 
for  visionaiT  projects  that  interfere  with  iw  }ful  establijlmients.    We 
scout  the  idea  of  a  railro-vd  as  impracticalile  J  *    ♦    *  What  can 
be  more  palpably  absurd  and  ridiculous  tlinn  the  prns]">'*cts  held  out 
of  locomotives  travelling  twice  as  fast  as  st.igo  coachco !' 
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THB    HEBOINES    OF    JEMAPPES. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  FRE^TH   REVOLUTION. 

OUNT  FELIX  I)E  FERNTG  was  the  represen- 
tative of  an  ancient  family  in  the  south-east  of 
France,  who  inherited  sufficient  property  to  sup- 
port the  rank  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  main- 
tain in  comfort,  if  not  luiniry,  a  household  consist- 
ing of  himself,  a  son,  and  two  daughters,  togetlier 
with  a  considerable  body  of  scrvanta  and  re- 
tainers. The  storm  of  the  Revolution  of  '89,  when 
it  burst  over  the  kingdom,  found  this  family 
amongst  the  happiest  and  most  united  in  the  coun- 
try. They  seldom  visited  the  capital,  and  when 
thvjy  did,  tlieir  stay  was  never  of  more  than  a  few 
weeks'  diutition.  They  found  rural  enjoyment 
and  amusement  perfectly  suited  to  their  taste,  and 
they  seldom  cared  to  change  them  for  others  less 
congenial.  The  ladies  were  constant  in  their  at- 
tendance at  the  field  sports  in  which  M.  de  Femig 
and  his  son  took  special  delight,  which  inured  them 
to  toil  and  endurance.  The  circle  of  their  intimate 
society  was  necessarily  limited,  but  amongst  their 
closest  intimates  was  a  neighbouring  family  named 
Duprez,  consisting  of  fathes  and  mother,  son  and 
datighter.  At  tlie  time  of  the  opening  of  this  nar- 
rative Achille  Duprez  was,  accor.iing  to  local  gos- 
sip, the  (Icsfinad  husband  of  Fclicit<S,  the  Count  de  Femig's  eldest 
tlaui^'htor ;  and  the  same  authority  had  it  that  Pauline  Duprez  was 
to  K-comc  Viscount-ess  de  Fernig,  anil,  in  the  course  of  time,  coun- 
tess of  that  ilk.  Village  small  talk  had  not  yet  found  a  hus- 
band for  Theophile,  the  count^s  youngest  daughter ;  but  as  she  was 
only  fifteen,  and  Uie  family  lived  most  happily  and  comfoVtably  to- 
gv'ther,  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  match  her  suitably.  Even 
match-making  gossip  was  in  no  hurry  to  dispose  of  the  fair  hand 
of  the  lovely  Theophile. 

Tlie  happiness  which  this  united  family  enjoyed  was  interrupted 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Revolution.  M.  de  Femig  had  never 
taken  any  active  part  in  politics ;  but  though  a  noble,  and  as  such, 
naturally  disposea  to  side  with  the  court  party,  yet  he  was  one  of 
those  sensible,  moderate  men,  who  saw  and  admitted  the  existence 
of  long-standing  political  abuses,  and  recognised  Uie  necessity  of 
ample  reforms.  When,  however,  the  Revolution  began  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  those  excesses  that  subsequently  deluged  the  soil  of 
France  with  the  best  blood  of  her  people,  M.  de  Fernig  began  to 
rigret  even  the  passive  countenance  he  had  afforded  the  great  poli- 
tical movement,  and  felt  half  inclined  to  swell  with  his  family  the 
tide  of  emigration  then  setting  out  in  all  possible  directions.  When 
lie  saw  those  moderate  constitutionalists,  the  Girondists,  superseded 
in  the  direction  of  public  opinion  by  such  men  as  Rob.«pierre,  Marat, 
Ilebert,  Danton,  St.  Just,  etc.,  he  tliought  that  his  country  no 
longer  afforded  shelter  or  security  to  her  well-disjK«od  citizens, 
and  he  had  his  mind  made  up  to  come  over  to  England  or  go  some- 
where else,  when  the  advance  of  the  Austrians  upon  the  country 
aroused  his  patriotic  ardour,  and  determined  him  to  remain  where 
his  services  might  ba  useful  in  repelling  the  invarler.  Young  de 
Fernig  hold  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  army,  and  the  father 
lujnself  had  served  in  his  youth  ;  so  the  military  instincts  of  the 
f:unily  had  no  small  slmre  in  leading  to  the  conclusion  just  stated  ; 
and  it  liad  bjen  decided  that  the  male  m«?mbjr8  of  the  household 
should  risk  the  hazards  of  the  imp.mding  war,  whilst  the  females 
were  to  remain  in  the  seclusion  of  horn  *,  away  from  the  dangers 
an<l  hardships  of  campaigns. 

But  these  arrangements  were  not  of  long  duration.  The  Femigs, 
father  and  son,  together  with  Achille  Duprez,  departed  to  join 
tlie  army  under  the  command-in -chief  of  Dum^uriez ;  and  the 
campaign  had  not  been  many  weeks  old  when  two  novel  recruits 
were  added  to  the  force.     These  wore  the  uniform  of  staff -officers ; 


otiicera  of  the  staff,  fonne<l  a  contrast  to  the  masculine  figures  of  the 
warnore  who  surrounded  th*m."    We  need  scai-cely  say  they  were 


the  Mesdemoiselles  de  Fernig,  who  had  resolved  upon  sharing  the 
fortunes  in  the  field  of  their  &tlicr  and  brother.  Tiicy  were,  in  the 
words  of  Lamartine, — it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  not  treating  of 
imaginary  personages — "  two  young  girls,  whose  tenderness  for 
their  father  and  passion  for  their  country  had  torn  them  from  the 
shelter  of  their  sex  and  age,  and  thrown  them  into  the  camp.  Their 
fihal  love  had  left  them  no  other  asylum." 

After  th.3  departure  of  their  relatives  for  the  army  they  found  th3ir 
home  a  solitude ;  arMed  to  which  was  the  feeling  of  filial  tenderness 
which  burned  within  them,  and  would  have  rendered  an  elysium 
miserable,  their  father  being  absent  from  it,  so  they  decided  upon 
the  extraordinary  step  which  we  have  seen  them  take.  Their  ap- 
plication to  the  Convention  was  promptly  responded  to,  and  govern- 
ment not  only  recommended  them  to  the  commander-in-chief,  but 
cited  their  names  as  an  example  to  France,  and  sent  them  horses 
and  arms  of  honour  in  the  name  of  the  countiy. 

Dumouriez  was  well  disposed  to  pay  cordial  -attention  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  autliorities,  and  the  objects  of  government 
intronage  well  merited  the  confidence  of  the  executive,  and  the 
friendship  of  the  general.  Amongst  the  heroism  displayed  on  the 
fi^ld  of  (lemappes  that  of  those  simple  oountxy  girls  was  the  most 
conspicuous  and  laudable.  There  they  fought,  triumphed,  and,  with 
true  feminine  tendemesB,  saved  the  lives  of  their  wounded  enemies 
after  having  conquered  them.  "  Tasao,"  says  their  poetic  eulogist, 
*'  never  invented  in  Clorinda  more  h^ro'sni,  more  of  tne  marvellous, 
and  more  love,  than  the  Republic  was  comi>elIed  to  a  Imire  in  the 
exploits  and  in  the  destiny  of  these  two  heroines  of  libarty." 

These  young  girls  were,  with  their  father  and  brother,  always  per- 
sonally attached  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  th;.'y  continu.Kl 
to  wear  the  dress,  the  arms,  and  to  perform  the  functions  of  staff 
orderly  officers.  Their  courage,  intrepidity,  and  devotion  to  the  ser- 
vice, endeared  tli  jm  to  the  general,  who  pointed  them  out  as  models 
for  the  imitation  of  his  soldiers.  They  had  fought  valiantly  at 
Valmy,  and  looked  forward  to  the  camjmign  of  Joniappes  with  the 
ardour  of  the  heroines  of  antiquity.  On  the  day  of  Jemappes, 
where  tlie  Austrians  had  a  foretaste  of  those  niuncrous  dire  reverses 
tliat  had  their  term  at  I^eipsic,  the  servic38  of  the  heroic  sisters  were 
conspicuous  upon  a  fijld  of  patriotic  and  victorious  heroes.  Felicitc, 
the  elder,  followed  the  young  Due  de  Chartres,  (afterwards  Louia 
Philippe,  destined  to  exiierience  so  many  startling  vicissitudes  be- 
tween that  triumphant  aay  and  tlie  day  of  his  death,  in  his  third  or 
fourth  exile,  at  Clermont,)  on  horseback,  and  did  not  quit  him  dur- 
ing tJie  battle.  The  second,  the  baautiful  Tlieophile,  prepared  her- 
self to  carry  to  old  General  Ferrand  the  ottlers  of  the  general-in- 
chief,  and  to  march  with  him  to  the  assault  of  the  redoubts  on  the 
left  wing,  which  ho  commanded.  **  Dumouriez,"  says  I^Amartine, 
^^  showed  these  two  charming  heroines  to  his  soldiers  as  m^xlels  of 
patriotism  and  auguries  of  victonr.  Their  beauty  and  youth  re- 
minded the  army  of  those  marvellous  aspirations,  those  genii  pro- 
tectors of  the  people,  at  the  head  of  armies  on  tlie  day  of  battle. 
Liberty,  like  religion,  was  worthy  of  having  her  miracles  also !" 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  in  this  place  a  description  of  the  great 
battle  of  Jemappes,  or  to  enlarge  upon  the  political  results  that 
followed  the  victory.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Austrians  were 
routed  out  of  Belgium,  which  became  a  French  province ;  that  the 
victory  inflamed  Dumouriez  with  the  desire  of  restoring  the  fall-'n 
monarchy  at  Paris ;  that  Danton  intrigued  for  the  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  by  his  counsel,  hung  on  the 
heels  of  the  victorious  army,  to  whose  tnimiphs  and  glory  lus  t^\  o 
sons,  de  Chartros  and  de  ^lontpensier,  then  little  more  tlian  a  child, 
considerably  contributed  j  that  the  Ultra  or  Red  llepublicaus  finally 
triumphed  over  morleration  and  mercy ;  and  that  such  of  the  nobl« 
of  the  land,  or  those  suspected  of  sympathising  with  tJiem  in  any 
way,  or  on  any  account,  as  escaped  the  guillotine,  had  to  fly  tlie 
country,  and  seek  in  a  foreign  land  the  preservation  of  a  precarious 
existence. 

I/)c<il  pomip  had  for  once  b?i»n  in  error  in  disposing  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Fernig  heroines.  The  f.ict  in,  that  during  the  caini>ai^na 
of  Argonne  and  Jemappes,  Felicity  de  Femig  preserved  her  heart 
intact  for  her  country,  and,  as  she  oft^'n  hoped,  for  her  king,  Iier 
charming  qu^cn,  and  th(ir  two  lovely  children  ;  for  the  sighs  of  the 
Temple  captives  were  re-echoed  in  many  a  gallant  breast  besi>l'.« 
those  of  the  Fernigs  in  the  French  army.  Not  so,  however,  Th"o- 
)>hile.  Young  Duprez,  as  well  as  the  Femig  family,  hell  rank  on 
the  goneral's  staff,  an<l  the  h)ve  which  he  ha<i  borne  Tlieophile  from 
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her  early  girlhood,  unkoown  to  the  gonLpe,  her  fainilj,  and  all  eaTa 
beraelf,  vho  had  an  instinctive  inUing  irf  it  from  the  banning, 
maniicetfd  ilaelf  in  the  special  care  which  the  joung  squire  took  ot 
the  lorelj  girl  during  tna  war,  and  the  special  solicitude  which  he 
evinced  for  uer  safety  npon  all  occasioDS  <x  danger.  Of  course  he 
was  not  lonf  in  Ipaming  that  his  love  was  not  misplaced ;  and  he 
had  the  additional  gi&tmcation  of  finding  that  the  family  of  Hieo- 
phile,  Fdicit^  included,  appvvcd  of  the  suit  of  their  galWt  young 
neighbour,  who,  when  the  French  entered  Bruacla.  was  looked  upon 
by  all  their  mutual  acqu^nt&nces  as  the  accepted  husband  of  the 
tiount  de  Femig'a  yoonger  daughter. 

The  Austdana,  thougb  defeated  at  Jemappca,  and  compelled  to 
evacuate  Mons  and  Bnueols  in  BucceaioQ,  were  not  dl^eised  and 
broken^  thauks  to  the  courage  and  galUntry  of  the  Hungarian 
grenadiers ;  and  their  retreat  before  tl^  advancing  French  was  not 
only  slow  and  orderly,  but  Dumouriei  found  it  neceBsarr  to  detach 
some  of  his  generals  occasionally  to  expedite  th^  retreat  of  the  enemy. 

'  J  of  these 


between  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  French  and  the  rear-guard 
of  the  Auatriana,  one  of  our 
herranes,  Felicity  Fernig,  who 
bore  the  orden  <]f  Domowiet  to 
the  head  of  his  columns,  found 
benelf ,  MKOapanied  only  with 
a  handful  of  French  hussara, 
muroonded  by  a  detachment  <rf 
the  enemy's  holans.  Avoiding 
with  difficulty  the  aabres  around 
her,  she  tnmei  her  bri^e  with  a 
group  of  huffiaiH  to  rejoin  the 
column,  when  she  perceived  a 
Tonng  officer  of  the  Belgian  .vo- 
lunteers, who  had  been  thrown 
from  his  horse  by  a  shot,  defenid- 
iug  himself  with  iaa  sabre  against 
the  hulans,  who  sought  to  slay 
him.  Although  this  young  offi- 
cer wM  unknown  to  her.  Feli- 
city rutjied  to  his  huccobt,  kSe0 
with  two  pistol  ahota  two  of  the 
hulans,  put  the  othets  to  flight, 
dioDounted  froia  her  iu^ee,  re- 
Leved  the  wounded  man,  con- 
fided  him  to  her  hussars,  ao- 
Gompanied    bijs  herself  to  the 

militaiT  hcepilal,  and  returned  to  rejoin  her  general,  after  she  had 
seen  him  properly  cared  tea.  His  young  ofSier's  name  was  Van- 
derwalen.  Left  m  the  hcspit^  of  Bruse^  after  the  departure  of 
the  French  army,  he  foigot  his  wounds,  but  could  never  forget  the 
berdne  he  had  met  with  on  the  field  of  carnage.  The  couutenance  of 
that  fem^  in  the  dress  of  a  comrade  in  arms,  crecifiitating  lucself 
into  the  milee  to  rescue  him  from  death,  and  leaning  afterwards 
over  his  blood-stained  bed  in  the  mflltaiy  ha8pital;~tensciously  kept 
place  in  his  remembrance. 

As  we  have  already  said,  and  it  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
■tadied  the  great  drama,  or  rather  traeedy,  ol  the  Frmch  Bevolu- 
tion,  the  most  distinguished  aud  valuable  services  to  the  nation  did 
not  protect  those  who  rendered  then*  with  their  blood,  from  the  f\iiy 
of  the  Terrorists,  whose  excesses  covered  with  infaUy  the  French 
Bevolutionary  Goremment.  But  we  have  little  to  do  in  this  place 
with  the  misdoingB  of  Bobeapierro  and  his  minions,  ezc^t  bo  far  as 
they  affect  the  fortunes  ot  the  heroic  personages  of  this  little  story. 

"  When,"  says  the  historian,  "  PiUQOuriei  oad  fied  to  the  enemy's 
lands,  [he  deeerted  in  disgust  and  diagrin  to  the  Austrians,]  and  me 
army  &d  ket  all  traces  of  the  two  young  Ajnaions,  whom  it  had 
drawn  into  its  misfortunes  and  exile,  Vanacrwalen  quitted  the  mili- 
tary servioe,  and  travelled  through  Germany  in  search  of  her  to 
whom  he  owed  his  life.  Long  did  he  traverse  in  vain  the  principal 
towns  of  the  north  without  being  able  to  obtain  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  the  family  of  Femig,  He  discovered  them  at  last,  retu- 
rin  the  heart  of  Denmark.  His  gratitude  ripened  into  love  for 
young  girl,  who  had  resumed  the  drew,  the  graces,  and  the  mo- 
desty of  ner  sex.  He  espoused  and  brought  her  home  to  his  own 
country.    Thoophile,  her  sister  and  comranion  in  glory,  followed 


Feliciti  to  Bnawls.  ....  She  cultivated  the  i 
musician  and  poetess,  like  VittoriaColonna,  She  Idt  poems  stamped 
with  msBculine  heroism,  femiimie  sensibility,  and  worthy  of  acconi- 
ponying  her  name  to  immortaBtv. 

"  These  two  sisten,  inseparable  in  life  and  in  death,  as  iqioii  the 
field  of  battle,  repose  under  the  same  cyprew,  in  a  foreign  land- 
Whete  are  their  names  upon  the  marble  monumenti  of  oar  tiium- 
pbal  arches  ?  Where  are  their  pictures  at  VeiBaUlee  ?  Where  are 
their  statues  upon  our  frontieis,  Dedewed  with  thwr  blood,?" 

Wb^«,  he  mi^t  ask,  with  do  better  result,  are  thaii  deads  chro- 
nicled in  the  pageof  history,  except  hisown?  Thiera,  the  historian 
of  the  Bevolntion,  might  have  afforded  them  a  niche  in  bis  elshoiKta 
annals  of  the  revolutionaij  era,  but  their  nam^  do  notOBOe  ocqut 
in  bis  ponderous  work. 

But  our  beioinet  did  not  go  down  to  the  grave  before  h^viBg  wit- 
nessed the  recovery  of  their  native  land  from  the  hoiroo^  of  the 
BcigD  of  Terror.  Theophile,  after  having  been  manied-  to  young 
Daprei,  continued  to  rosde  witA 
ber  sister,  in  Bekiuio,  dttring 
the  ware  of  the  DirecAeiy,  the 
Consulate,  and  the  En^iira,  in 
which  the  hasbandsaf  botji  were 
prottinent  actors,  winning  ho- 
uouis  and  rewards,  tuT  ^e 
crowning  carnage  of  Waterloo 
overwh^aed  then  i  and  tht^  fell 
fighdi^  the  battle  of  that  great 
Bwidier,  wboee  star  Aey  had  be- 
lieved, espadally  after  Qaatre 
Bras  aind  Ligny,  to  be  once  more 
ia  the  ascendant.  Is  this  battle 
also  fell  young  De  Feniig;  but 
the  count  sorvived  the  alaught^T 
of  the  disastrous  day,  wnich, 
however,  proved  the  term  of  his 
miliUiy  career.  He  retired  to 
lire  with  his  danght^H,  and  to 


lences  with    them    upo 

mutual    irreparable    iomsb.  — 

Theopbile  found,  in  l^e  cultira- 

vatioD  and  ifkdalgesce  ot  ber 

elevating  tastes  some  refuge  from 

sorrow ;    and    Felicity    derived 

"'**•  comfort   iar    tie    present,  and 

hope  for  the  future,  from  her 

care  of  an  only  sok,  who  is  now  a  high  official  in  the  Belgian 

Government,  and  in  the  full  ^oymunt  of  the  confidence  of  tha 

prudent  and  poUtic  Sing  LeopokL 


THE  PARTma 
(Fi-o»  tha  German  of  G«£)Ae.) 

Let  miaB  eyes  the  farewell  make  thtw. 
Which  toy  lips  refaw  to  ■peak  ; 

Scorn  me  not,  if,  to  foruke  thee. 
Makes  my  veiy  maohood  weak. 

Joyleas  in  oar  joy's  eclipse,  love. 
Are  love's  t<^eni,  else  divine, 

Cold  the  kiMce  of  thy  lipe,  love. 
Damp  the  hand  that's  loeked  in  mine. 

Onee  thy  lip,  to  londi  it  odr. 

To  my  sold  has  sent  a  thrill. 
Sweeter  than  the  violet  lonely, 

Fhick'd  in  Mareh-time  by  the  rill. 

Garlands  never  more  Til  fashion, 
Boses  tuine  no  more  for  thee ; 

Sprieg  LI  here,  but,  ah,  my  psasion, 
Autumn  dark  has  came  fOr  me  I 
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r   RINDOWS    CASTLE. 


NE  of  the  lugeat,  and  t,t  the  nme  time  nuM  inte- 
rmtin^  rumi  with  vbich  the  tourist  will  become 
acquainted  as  he  vofagca  Qp  the  Shannon,  U  the 
ancient  caatle  of  Bindown,  which  itanda  upou  a 
.  beaatiful  peniniinla  on  tiie  Roscommon  side  of 
Lon^  Ree,  and  abont'  aeren  Irish  miles  to  the 
norOi  ot  Atblone.  lie  limita  of  tliii  paper  will 
not  allow  ni  to  enter  minut«ly  into  the  details  of 
'ta  history.  We  shall,  therefore,  nKrely  ranark, 
Q  paeaing,  that  Bindcrwn,  witli  tha  peoinaDla  on 
which  it  stands,  was  an  important  Hteong^ld  of 
;  the  native  Irish  princeerincea  very  remote  period. 
'  In  tbe  ninth  cenhiry,  when  Turtceaiaa,  the  Danish 
I  king,  anchcred  his  fleet  npoa  Lough  Bee,  he  very 
I  probably  occnp«ed  Rindown  as  one  of  his  principtu 
military  stations.  After  tiie  tragic  death  of  that 
renowned  Viking,  it  once  niiora  fdl  into  the  bands 
of  the  Irish,  fnmi  whom  it  wbb  wrested,  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  John  de 
Coorcy  and  a  band  of  Anglo-Norman  knigbtB  and 
men-at-arma,  who  took  refuge  tha«  after  their 
defeat  in  a  pitched  battle  \  Cathal  Camgh 
O'Connor,  sou  of  Roderick,  kmg  of  Connaught. 
From  this  pmod  it  became  a  regular  object  of 
contention  between  the  fbrocs  of  the  Pale  and  the  Irish  tioepa, 
Kmetimas  ttmaining  for  yean  in  poasesnon  of  the  former,  and  again 
at  TaoQUB  intervals  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  aoeofding  at 
fortune  favoiiied  their  b^uuketa, 

Retwaen  the  Iiieb  forces  aba  Rindown  became  a  frequent  point 
ot  dispute  during  the  deatnictire  wars  that  raged  in  Connuight 
during  the  life,  and  for  many  yeaa  aubaequent  to  the  death,  of  the 
oetdnated  Cathal  of  the  Rod  Hand.     Under  the  year  12S6,  in  the 


Annals  of  the  Fonr  Masters,  h  pns^rred  the  following  record 
wliich,  giving  aa  it  does,  a  minute  and  VJt  id  picture  of  the  military 
customs  and  mode  of  fighting  practisad  at  tlut  period,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  traoscrilnng  for  tha  reader : — 

"  A.D.  ^286.  Felim  the  eon  of  Cathal,  the  Itad-Randed,  returned 
to  Connaught  after  hia  banishment,  being  invited  thither  by  some 
of  the  Coimacians,  namely,  by  O'Kelly,  O'Flynn,  the  son  of  Hugh, 
wfaowassonof  Cathal, the  Bed- Handed  O'Ctamor.andthesonof  Art 
O'Melafhlin,  all  formins  four  eqnally  strong  battalioos.  They 
marched  to  Rtnn-dnin,  where  Brian,  the  Sim  of  Turlogh  (O'Connor), 
Owen  O'Ueyna,  Conor  Boy,  the  son  ot  Turlogh,  and  MacCoetelloe 
had  all  the  cows  of  the  country ;  and  Felim'a  people  got  over  the 
okolasarea  <£  the  island;  and  the  leadeia  and  8ub-le»lers  of  the 
army  drove  off  each  a  proportionate  number  of  the  cow*,  as  they 
found  them  on  the  way  b^ore  them  ;  and  they  then  disperaed,  car- 
rying off  their  booty  in  different  directions,  and  leaving  only,  of  the 
fonr  battalions,  four  honeraen  with  Felim.  As  Brian,  the  son  <A 
Turiog^  Owen  O'Heyne,  and  their  tioooi,  perceived  that  Feltm^ 
anny  was  loattered,  they  aet  out  quickly  and  vigorously  with  a 
nnul  party  of  horse  and  many  foot  soldisiB  to  attodi  Felim  and  hit 
few  hoiaemen.  Conor  Boy,  the  eon  of  Turlogh,  came  np  with  the 
son  of  Hu^,  who  was  tha  aon  of  Cathal  the  ^d'Uanded,  and  irith 
hia  party;  and  mistaking  than  for  his  own  people,  he  felt  by 
Roderick,  the  aon  of  Hugh,  irtio  was  the  son  of  Cathal  the  Red- 
Handed.  Felim  stiained  bis  voice  calhng  loudly  after  his  army  and 
ordains  them  to  return  to  oppose  their  enemiee.  Many  of  the  host 
wore  kmed  by  Felim  npon  aa  island ;  and  oubdde  the  island  were 
slain  many  bad  subjects  and  pOTpetntms  of  evil,  as  they  al!  were, 
excepting  only  Teige,  son  of  Connae,  who  was  eon  of  Toualtsg^ 
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A  huge  foBBe  having  been'cut  acpoas  the  narrowest  part,  and  filled  by 
the  waters  of  the  lake.  This  fosse  was  further  protected  by  a  huge 
embattled  wall  which  ran  across  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  and 
the  ruins  of  which  can  still  be  traced,  together  with  the  remains  of 
ths  fonnidable  barbican  or  military  gateway  in  the  centre.  Near 
the  draw-bridge  are  two  ancient  ecclesiastical  ruins,  one  of  which 
"ivas  a  priory  of  the  Knights  Hospitallere,  and  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  King  John.  The  castle,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above 
«ketch,  is  now  totally  dismantled.  Paaing  over  the  various  warlike 
events  which  must  have  occurred  in  and  around  it  in  remote  times, 
we  will  come  up  to  more  modem  days,  and  relate  a  short  story  of 
Ilindown,  which,  we  hope,  will  prove  more  interesting  to  our 
readers. 

In  that  memorable  year  which  the  Scots  call  the  "  Forty-five," 
there  stood  beside  the  little  cove  near  the  castle  a  small  hut,  which 
yroa  occupied  by  Owen  Tiemey  and  his  wife  and  daughter.  Owen 
was  a  fisherman  who  day  after  day  plied  his  avocation  on  the  lake 
with  such  skill  and  industry,  that  he  was  enabled  to  support  himself 
And  family  in  somewhat  of  a  decent  ani  respectable  manner.  Owen, 
howaver,  was  not  merely  dependent  upon  the  rather  capricious  in- 
habitants of  Lough  Ree^s  waters  for  a  maintenance.  A  small  but 
fertile  bit  of  land  attached  to  his  cabin  was  cultivated  by  him  with 
great  care  and  industry,  in  addition  to  which  he  had  made  diuing  the 
preceding  years  several  mysterious  voyages  to  Limerick,  after  each 
return  from  which  it  was  noticed  that  a  far  greater  amount  of  tobacco 
than  usual  was  consumed  by  his  neighbours  and  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  villages.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
Above  mentioned,  Owen  Tiemey  was  as  happy  and  contented  a  man 
to  all  appearance  as  could  be  seen  for  many  a  mile  around  the 
lovely  and  romantic  shores  of  Lough  Bee. 

Ellen  Tiemey,  Owen's  daughter,  was  a  girl,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
well  enough  as  to  appearance — that  is,  in  other  words,  she  was  not 
considered  by  her  acquaintances  as  absolutely  handsome,  but  at  the 
samo  time,  there  was  a  symmetry  about  her  form,  a  kind  tone  in  her 
voice,  and  a  msrry,  guileless  expression  in  her  sun-embrowned  face, 
that  made  her  far  more  attractive  than  a  girl  of  much  greater 
beautv.  At  all  events,  she  was  the  very  apple  of  her  father*s  eye, 
and  the  core  of  her  mother^s  heart,  and  you  maybe  sure  she  did  not 
fail  to  reciprocate  their  affection  with  interest.  At  the  time  of 
which  we  speak  she  had  just  turned  her  eighteenth  year,  and  we 
must  say  to  ner  credit,  that  on  account  of  her  agreeable  manners  and 
pleasant  temper,  there  was  not  a  girl  in  all  Roscommon  that  had  a 
greater  numbar  of  admirers.  But  she  always  contrived  to  repel  the 
advances  of  these  rustic  beaux  by  either  a  pleasant,  good-natured 
denial,  or  a  flat  refusal,  as  the  cafte  might  be-— all  save  those  of  one, 
and  that  fortunate  individual  was  no  other  than  Brian  Fhelimy,  or 
Brian  Gow,  as  he  was  more  commonly  called  from  his  trade,  which 
was  that  of  a  blacksmith.  Brian  was  a  young  man  of  scarcely 
twenty-five  years,  tall,  well-formed,  and  handsome,  and  a  better 
hurler  than  he,  a  more  expert  hand  at  single-stiok  or  at  any  other 
athletic  exercise,  did  not  live  from  source  to  mouth  of  the  lordly 
Shannon.  His  heart  also  was  of  the  true  sterling  stamp,  kind  and 
manly,  and  with  all  those  attributes  to  reconunend  him,  together 
with  a  flourishing  trade  at  horse-shoeing  and  various  other  kinds  of 
work,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  love  he  bore  to  voung  Ellen 
Tiemey  was  returned  by  that  simple-minded  girl  witli  an  unusual 
amoimt  of  warmth,  confidence,  and  affection.  Brian's  house  and 
forge  was  about  a  stone's  throw  outside  the  village  of  Rindown  or 
St.  John's,  beyond  the  Castle,  and  scarcely  an  evening  passed  over 
liis  head  that  he  did  not  pay  a  y  isit  to  Owen  Tiemey 's  house  beside 
the  cove,  tliere  to  talk  on  affairs  of  state  with  mother  or  father,  or 
liave  a  merry  chat  with  his  young  sweetheart,  who,  if  certain  affairs 
which  we  are  about  tp  relate  happened  at  the  appointed  time,  was 
soon  to  become  his  ^fe. 

It  ssems  that,  along  with  Owen  Tiemey ^s  taking  upon  himself  to 
supply  tl^Q  toba^OQO  consumers  of  the  district  with  a  sufficiency  of 
thair  favourite  weed,  Brian  Fhelimy,  inheriting  the  philanthro- 
pical  virtues  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  had  carried  out  successfully, 
for  a  few  years,  his  jovial  resolution  of  adding  to  the  enjoyments 
of  the  neighbours ;  and  for  that  purpose,  occasionally  put  in  opera- 
tion a  certain  chemical  apparatus,  called  a  stilly  whicn  lay  concealed 
in  a  lonely  chamber  at  the  back  of  the  forge,  but  the  flue  from 
which  was  ingeniously  constructed  so  as  to  communicate  with  the 
capacious  chimney  of  the  latter.  In  other  words,  Brian  Gow, 
following  the  example  of  his  ancestors  of  jolly  memory,  minu- 


factured  potheen,  and  better-tasted  mountain-dew,  as  the  poetic 
peasantry  called  it,  could  not  be  found  within  the  four  corners  of 
Ireland.  At  the  time  to  which  we  allude  the  still  was  in  full 
operation,  and  it  was  to  the  sale  of  a  certain  run  or  plentiful  dis- 
tillation  of  whiskey  which  was  to  take  place  at  a  stated  time,  and 
also  to  the  success  of  Owen  Tiemey,  who  was  about  setting  off  oii 
another  of  his  voyages  southward  in  quest  of  an  illicit  cargo  of 
tobacco,  that  he  looked  forward  for  an  opportunity  of  being  able  to 
marry  properly  the  daughter  of  the  hardy  fisherman,  and  to  main- 
tain her  in  suitable  style  till  another  and  similar  smuggling  adven- 
ture could  be  successfully  entered  upon. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  Brian  Grow  eagerly  watohed  the  pro- 
gress of  his  distilling  operation,  had  a  splendid  run^  and  at  length 
was  in  course  of  preparation  for  carrying  about  half-a-dozen  firkins 
of  the  most  glorious  potheen  to  Athlone.  where  he  could  easily 
dispose  of  them,  leaving  the  ganger  altogetner  of  course  out  of  the 
transaction.  Firkins  or  butter  casks  were  the  vehicles  the  sagacious 
Brian  had  chosen  in  which  to  convey  his  cargo  to  Athlone,  bscauso 
he  knew  by  experience  that  they  had  the  beat  chance  of  being  borne 
through  the  town  without  suspicion. 

At  last  the  day  came  on  which  he  was  to  set  out  for  Athlone,  and 
on  which  also  his  intended  father-in-law  had  settled  upon  for 
beginning  his  voyage  to  Limerick.  About  the  same  hour  that 
Brian  Fhelimy  had  set  out  with  a  stout  horse  and  cart,  carrying  his 
joy-inspiring  load  towards  Athlone,  the  fisherman  had  spread  his 
sail  to  the  favouring  wind,  and  was  moving  over  the  lake  on  his 
voyage  southward. 

"  Well,"  said  he  to  hims?lf,  as  he  steered  his  lx>at  onward,  and  left 
the  ruins  of  the  huge  castle  towering  upon  its  rock  bsliind,  as  if  guard- 
ing his  little  cot  beneath,  "  if  this  turns  out  well  wid  me,  they  may 
all  load  their  dudheens  wid  the  ganger's  tobaccy  ever  jrfter,  for  'tis 
the  last  trip  Owen  Tiemey  will  make  for  the  neighbours'  benefit  an' 
hi3  own.  I'll  then  marry  my  daughter  to  Brian  Fhelimy,  an'  keep 
to  the  rod  an'  fishing  net  for  evermore !" 

It  was  a  market  day  in  Athlone,  and  the  streets  were  crowded,  as 
Brian  Fhelimy  stopped  his  cart  and  prepared  to  lodge  it  in  a  certain 
yard  bjlonging  to  a  pubUc-house  keeper  of  his  acquaintance,  to 
whom  he  usually  sold  his  cargoes.  A  butter-buyer  soon  cam  3 
in  and  offered  to  make  a  bargain,  but  was  told  by  Brian  that 
the  load  was  already  disposed  of.  Another  imm3diately  followed 
with  his  tasting  instmment  in  hand,  and  was  just  about  proceeding 
to  regale  his  oSactory  nerve  by  an  experim3nt  on  one  of  the  firkins, 
when  he  also  was  got  rid  of  in  the  sams  manner.  It  was  now  even- 
ing, when  a  tiiird  butter-buyer  cam3  into  the  yard.  This  was  a  sharp, 
vicious-looking  little  man,  whose  name  for  probity  in  his  dealings 
was  not  the  best  in  the  country,  but  who  still,  from  his  energy  of 
character,  contrived  to  make  many  a  good  birgain  on  mirket 
days. 

"  There's  no  mark  on  those  firkins,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  load. 
"  Will  you  sell  ?"  continued  he  to  Brian,  moving  nearer  to  the  sus- 
picious-looking casks.  "  Prices  are  down  now,  an'  you  can't  expect 
as  much  as  was  goin'  durin'  the  momin'." 

' '  Fm  determined  to  take  it  hom  e, "  answered  Brian  evasi  vely.  *  *  I 
dont  like  the  price,  an'  can  afford  to  wait  for  b3tter  tim33." 

"  Let  us  look  at  the  quaUty  of  id  at  anyrate,"  said  ths  buyer, 
moving  nearer, 

"  What's  the  u^,"  angwered  Brian  "  a^  I'm  not  goin'  to  sell  ? 
You  can't  see  the  butter." 

*'  I  can  smell  id,  howsomiever,"  returned  tha  little  tormentor, 
giving  a  sniff  of  his  noae  ani  a  malignant  wink,  and  with  that  he 
left  the  yard. 

Another  hour  paaB3d  away,  and  the  firkins  of  poth?en  would  soon, 
under  cover  of  the  coming  du^k,  be  stowed  away  in  the  cellars  of 
the  public-house.  Brian^  who  was  not  without  his  suspicions  of  the 
little  butter-buyer's  fidelity^  was  at  last  in  the  act  of  bearing  one  of 
the  firkins  into  the  clmmenan  cellars  of  his  customar,  when  a  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  broad  shoulder,  and  turning  round  he  beheld,  like 
a  terrible  apparition,  tho  ganger  and  half-a-dozan  soldiers  standing 
right  b:rfore  him.  The  v^y  sama  ganger  was,  on  account  of  his 
stem  character,  his  cruelty  in  various  ways  to  those  who  cam 3  und  jr 
tin  power  of  tne  law,  and  his  implacable  pursuits  ani  psrsjcutions 
of  all  and  every  one  engaged  in  any  kind  of  illicit  trada,  the  detes- 
tation of  the  whole  county,  b^sid.^s  up  to  this  point  of  his  career 
having  b33n  the  ciU33  of  th3  h\ngingof  somithiug  nsarahilf- 
1  doz3n  countryman.     At  the  sight  of  him.  th3  prdcious  cask  of 
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pot  been  dropped  from  between  6rLui*B  sturdy  arms,  and  smashed 
ii]H.m  the  pavement  of  the  yard,  its  contents  flowing  away  inoon- 
tiuently  through  the  gutter.  The  soldiers  then  surrounded  him, 
t(K)k  him  prisoner  at  the  bidding  of  the  gauger.  and  marched  him 
along  the  now  half-deserted  streets  towards  me  jail,  the  gauger 
liiinself  taking  possession  of  the  cask  of  potheen  in  the  name  of  the 
klDg.  The  soldiera,  who  thought  ^ey  had  a  being  something  after 
the  nature  of  a  lamb  to  deal  with,  were  greatly  surprised  when,  on 
approaching  the  door  of  the  jail,  Brian  struck  one  of  them  a  tre- 
luuDdous  blow  of  his  clenched  fist  uppn  the  forehead,  that  tumbled 
hiui  senseless  against  the  widl,  snatched  a  musket  ^m  another,  and 
striking  right  and  left  with  its  butt,  rushed  round  a  comer,  and 
away  down  a  narrow  street.  It  was  a  sudden  surprise,  but  the 
Foldiers  as  suddenly  recovered,  and  rattled  away  in  hot  pursuit  after 
iiim.  The  street  along  whicli  he  was  now  darting  at  nis  topmost 
&pecd  led  down  to  the  rivei:,  without  a  single  turn  by  which  he 
could  escape  to  either  side.  He  knew  there  was  no  chance  for 
him  but  the  river,  which  was  broad  and  deep  before  him,  but  his 
pursuers  were  now  ahnost  at  his  heels,  shouting  to  one  another 
exultantly,  as  they  imagined  he  would  have  to  turn  back,  and  thus 
fall  into  their  liands.  But  they  had  a  man  of  no  ordinary  physical 
jiowcrs  to  deal  with— one  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  activity  and 
strength,  was  also  rendered  desperate.  As  he  approached  the  edge 
of  the  dark  water,  he  cast  another  hasty  glance  behind,  and  to  the 
{imazement  of  his  pursuers,  instantly  plunged  in  and  struck  out  for 
the  middle  of  the  river.  The  miUtary  did  not  dare  to  fire  without 
(►nlers,  eLje  probably  poor  Brian  Phelimy  would  then  and  there  have 
ended  his  career.  On  he  plunged,  and  being  a  practised  swinmicr, 
Fucceedod  at  last,  in  spite  of  his  heavy  clothes  and  shoes,  in  gaining 
the  middle  of  the  broad  stream.  The  current  here  was  very  strong, 
and  he  was  gradually  yielding  to  its  influence,  and  beginning  to 
float  rather  helplessly  downward,  when  he  was  hailed  by  a  well- 
known  voice  from  a  dark  object  towards  his  right,  and  steadying 
hiuisclf  for  a  moment,  and  looking  over  the  obscure  water,  to  his 
great  joy  he  at  last  saw,  a  few  perches  away,  Owen  Tiemey  quietly 
renting  on  his  oar,  and  keeping  nis  craft  steady  for  his  reception.  In 
another  moment  Brian  PbeUmy  was  in  the  boat ;  and  after  a  few 
words  of  explanation  and  surprise,  the  pair  were  floating  down 
the  stream,  and  far  beyond  the  reach  of  Bandal  Clinch  the  gauger. 

^^  Begor !"  said  Brian,  as  he  divested  himself  of  his  coat  and  be- 
pan  squeezing  it,  "  we're  done  for,  Owen.  Put  the  boat  into  shore 
and  let  me  peg  away  to  Rindown.  If  I  don't,  ould  Clinch  will  be 
there  afore  me,  and  flitther  still  an'  all  to  pieces !" 

"  Never  mind  the  still,^^  said  Owen,  coolly.  "  If  you  go  now, 
you'll  sartinly  be  taken  again  by  ould  Bandal  an'  the  sojers  The 
still  will  be  saized  whether  you  go  or  not,  an'  'tis  better  for  you  to 
ktep  out  o'  harm's  way  for  a  time.  Come  to  Limerick  with  me,  an' 
we'll  bring  back  as  much  tobaccy  as  will  pay  for  all." 

"  Twouldn't  be  a  bad  plan,"  answered  lorian,  reflectively.  "  Here, 
I'll  go  !  Settle  that  sail,  an'  give  me  the  oars  'till  I  warm  myself, 
an'  &  you  have  a  drop  o'  the  mountain-dew  in  the  bottle,  I'll  take 
a  taste  of  it  also." 

In  about  a  week  afterwards  they  were  on  their  return  from  Lime- 
rick with  a  cargo  of  tobacco,  far  larger  than  usual,  stowed  away  in 
tlie  boat.  Meanwhile  Ellen  Tiemey  sat  at  her  cottage  door,  beneath 
the  castle,  talking  to  her  mother,  and  wondering  at  the  absence  of 
Brian  Phelimy.  It  was  the  day  after  Brian's  adventure  in  Athlone, 
and  as  she  turned  towards  her  mother,  for  the  sixth  time,  to  wonder 
why  Brian  did  not  pay  his  usual  early  morning  visit,  a  tall,  stem- 
looking  man,  of  middle  age,  walked  down  from  the  castle  and  ac* 
costed  her. 

'^  la  this  Owen  Tiemey's  house?"  inquired  the  stranger,  taking  a 
sharp  survey  of  the  premises. 

^^  It  is,  sir,"  answered  Ellen,  standing  up  with  natural  politeness, 
and  moving  her  chair  forward.  "  Won't  you  take  a  seat,  sir  ?  The 
momin'  is  hot,  an'  perhaps  you  would  like  a  drink  of  something 
after  your  walk." 

"  No,  thank  you,'*  returned  the  other.  "I  merely  want  to  ask 
you  a  question.  Do  you  know  one  Brian  Phelimy,  who  lives  some- 
where hereabouts  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  ought,  sir,''  answered  Ellen,  blushing.  "  lie  lives  be- 
yond there,  near  the  village." 

'*  Do  you  know  where  I  mifcht  see  him  ?"  said  the  stranger  again. 
"  I  have  something  to  say  to  liim  that  will  be  for  his  own  advantage 
to  hear." 


"  We  were  just  talking  about  him,"  returned  Ellen,  "  an'  wonder- 
ing why  he  did  not  come  to  see  us  this  morning,  for  he  comes  often. 
I  suppose  you'll  find  him  at  his  own  house." 

llie  stranger,  seeing  that  Ellen  could  give  him  no  information  re- 
garding the  whereabouts  of  Brian,  bade  her  a  polite  good  morning, 
and  took  his  departure.  It  was  only  in  the  evening,  when  she  heard 
of  the  wrecking  of  Brian's  house,  and  the  capture  of  his  stilly  that 
Ellen  came  to  the  knowledge  tliat  she  had  been  conversing  that 
morning  with  the  dreaded  gauger,  Randal  Clinch  himself.  Days 
passed  away  without  the  appearance  of  her  lover,  and  many  a  sad 
nour  poor  EUen  Tiemey  spent  upon  the  battlements  of  the  old 
castle,  looking  out  for  she  knew  not  what,  over  the  bright,  gleaming 
expanse  of  Lough  Bee.  It  was  the  evening  of  the  tenth  day.  The 
skies  were  of  a  lurid  copper-red  hue,  and  the  winds  were  howling 
savagely  over  the  wide  waste  of  waters,  for  there  was  a  storm  on 
Lough  Ilee,  when  Ellen,  from  where  she  sat  in  a  sheltered  nook  on 
one  of  the  ancient  towers  of  the  castle,  beheld  a  sail  far  to  the  south- 
ward, struggling  with  the  blast.  A  glance  told  her  Hint  it  was  her 
father's  boat,  and  she  waited  eagerly,  as  the  night  g-.itliorcd  down, 
for  his  arrival,  hoping  that  he  might  bring  some  news  of  her  lover. 
As  for  the  storm,  Owen  Tierney  was  the  bokiest  boatman  on  the 
lake,  and  his  daughter  had  but  little  fear  for  his  safety. 

The  night  came,  and  Ellen,  who  had  now  left  her  perch  upon  the 
tower,  was  standing  on  a  rock  over  the  lake,  at  one  side  of  which  was 
a  little  cove  where  her  father  usually  landed  his  illicit  cargo.  At 
length  a  boat  drove  swiftly  into  the  cove,  two  men  stepped  from  it 
to  the  strand  and  began  ascending  the  rock,  and  the  next  moment 
— ^to  her  great  joy, — her  father  and  her  lover  stood  beside  her. 
Scarcely  was  their  first  greeting  over,  when  they  heard  a  riLsli  in 
the  little  cove  beneath,  and  the  quick  tramp  of  men  approaching 
them.  In  an  instant  Brian  Phelimy  and  Owen  were  seized  in  the 
king's  name,  and  the  first  man  who  spoke  was  the  hated  gauger, 
Randal  CUnch,  who,  with  the  help  of  a  soldier,  held  Brian  a  firm 
prisoner.  Brian,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  yield  easily.  A  blow 
from  his  ponderous  fist  prostrated  the  gauger,  and  a  terrible  stmggle 
then  eosued  between  Brian  and  the  soldier,  from  which  the  latter 
soon  rose,  leaving  his  antagonist  senseless  upon  the  ground.  Brian 
was  now  standing  upon  the  edge  of  the  rock,  when  the  gauger  arose 
and  presented  at  him  one  of  the  long  holster-pistols  wliich  he 
never  failed  to  carry  with  him  on  such  errands.  Ellen  saw  tlie 
pistol  presented,  and  the  noble  girl  mshing  forward  to  shield  her 
lover,  just  as  she  had  succeeded  in  standing  batween  him  and  the 
gauger,  received  the  bullet  through  her  faitliful  heart,  and  instantly 
fell  dead  upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cliff.  With  a  terrible  bound 
Brian  Phelimy  sprang  upon  the  gauger  and  tore  him  to  the 
earth,  and  then  both  went  rolling  over  and  over  in  mortal  struggle 
towards  the  verge  of  the  rock.  Poor  Owen  Tiemey  stmggled  liard 
to  reach  the  body  of  his  daughter,  but  three  of  the  soldiers  held  him 
fast  while  tJie  rest  ran  to  aid  the  gauger ;  but  ere  tliey  had  time  to 
reach  the  combatants,  the  latter  still  locked  in  their  deadly  embrace, 
rolled  over  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  carrying  with  them  in  their 
wil(l  stmggle  the  body  of  poor  Elien  Tiemey,  into  the  black  gulf  of 
whirling  and  roaring  waters  beneath,  where  they  were  lost  for  ever. 

From  the  prosecution  that  followed,  Owen  Tiemey  escaped  with 
a  short  imprisonment,  and  then  returned  to  his  cot  beside  the  old 
Caiitle  of  Rindown,  where  he  never  ceased  lamenting  his  faithful 
daughter  and  her  lover  till  his  dciith. 


LOVE  ME  LESS,  OR  LOVE  ME  MORE 

Why  thus  leave  mo  madly  doubting, 

Maiden,  if  thou  hast  a  heart  ? 
Wherefore  all  this  useless  pouting, 

Bid  it  play  a  worthier  part ! 
Fear  not  that  thy  frown  will  grieve  me 

Time  can  peace  of  mind  restore  ; 
Smile  upon  me  still,  or  leave  rae — 

Love  me  less,  or  love  me  more. 

Is  thy  heart  with  grief  o'erladcn  ? 

Tell  thy  grief  and  ease  thy  pain  ; 
Sighing  will  not  soothe  thee,  maiden, 

If  thy  sif^hs  are  all  in  vain. 
Leave  me,  if  you've  learnt  to  doubt  me, 

Then  be  happy  as  before ; 
I  have  lived,  can  live,  without  thee ; — 

Love  me  less,  or  }ove  me  more  ! 


tJ.  £.  O. 
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AK  ODD  GHOST  ADVElTrURE. 

HERE  he  sat,  that  ancient  dog,  Bhagciest  of  ter- 
riers, by  name  Gariffe,  or  the  Bough,  upon  ^e 
parlour  window-ledce.  The  seat  was  an  unoom- 
fortable  one,  indee^  for  he  had  to  place  himself 
in  a  diagonal  position  in  order  to  obtain  due  va- 
cnum  for  his  tail  in  the  oomer.  The  proloQged 
yertebne  of  other  dogs  may,  if  you  like,  be  termed 
a  caudal  extremity,  or  caudal  appendage,  but  his 
was  emphatically  a  taiL  Shaggy  as  he  -was  from 
nose  to  heeU  there  was  no  shaggineaEi  here.  No 
superfluous  hair  broke  the  sjrmmetryof  its  out- 
linCj  nor  could  the  eye  of  idleness  ever  be  attracted 
by  its  flowing  tresses — no  I  it  totally  ignored  all 
such  things  as  capillarj^  attraction.  It  was  a  round, 
unramished,  and  straight-backward  tail. 

Was  it  nature— was  it  scissors  duly  and  sternly 
applied  ?  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  know- 
ing, neither  have  we  had  the  leisure  of  caring 
much.  It  takes  ako  a  certain  amount  ol  energy 
to  be  inquisitiTe — and  though  we  oft-times  miuwd 


and  against  which  th<7  unwillingly  must  strike. 

This  seems  like  digresuon,  though  it  certainly  is 

not :  therefore  we  won't  b^  our  recders*  pardon,  after  the  wonted 

manner  of  literanr  culprits  who  catch  tbemselTes  rambling,  but 

we  shall  obligingly  return  to  our  Gariffe. 

Gariffe  the  Rmigh  seemed  to  chCTiah  a  tender  regard  for  hh  tail. 
We  do  not  say  it  influenced  his  reason,  yet  we  think  he  foUowed  its 
bent  more  than  onoe.  So  tender  was  Gariffe  of  his  tail,  or  perhaps, 
so  tender  was  the  tail  of  Gariffe,  that  he  had  always  to  seek  for  its 
accommodation  before  his  own.  So  it  now  oomly  ascends  the  angle 
between  window-frame  and  wall,  its  extreme  point,  wheiron  appears 
a  small  brush  of  hairs,  like  unto  that  luxury  of  a  sharing-brush 
which  turkey-cocks  adorn  their  bosoms  with,  its  extreme  point 
sightly  asogiwing  and  descending  by  a  sort  of  perpendicular  wag, 
with  the  motions  of  his  body  and  sentiments  of  his  mind ;  and  when 
it  ascends,  the  extreme  haira  touch  a  cobweb,  and  cruelly  tantalize 
a  confiding  spider,  who  makes  eager  rushes,  just  a  moment  too  late. 

Yet,  Grfuiffe  is  more  than  compensated  for  the  discomfort  of  his 
mtuation  by  the  advantage  which  it  gives  him  over  a  drop  of  water 
which  at  intervals  attempts  to  drop  down  upon  his  contemptuous 
nose.  Here  he  can  keep  nis  eye  upon  it  far  mcMre  conveniently  than 
a  he  were  on  the  ground,  and  that  ground  damp,  too.  And  he  does 
keep  his  eye,  thioujg^  a  mass  of  hiur,  steadfastly  upon  its  probable 
oomine«  As  it  descends  he  warily,  and  as  it  were  angrily,  snaps  at 
it.  Im  that  anger  disturbs  his  calm  mind  at  all ;  but  it  is  more 
piquant,  and  gives  affairs  a  certain  interest  to  seem  so.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  as  he  lifts  up  his  muzzle  to  watch,  thus  putting  himself  in  a 
rather  defeaeelesa  condition,  the  drop  which  had  left  the  eave  before 
his  look  arrived  there,  tumbles  headlong  into  his  nostril :  which  makes 
him  sneeze  to  aa  extent  perilous  to  the  safety  of  the  excruciated  and 
Astounded  SDider  and  its  tent. 

The  wittoow  looked  out  on  a  small  park.  Bounding  its  edge,  a 
private  road  conducted  to  the  mill  a  little  farther  down  the  stream, 
whose  murmur  we  eould  faintly  hear  running  behind  the  house. 
The  mill  was  neither  com,  flax,  nor  paper,  but  an  iron  compiler : 
ao  that  instead  of  the  humming,  contented,  monotonous  noise  of 
those,  we  had  a  ooostuit  pulsing,  loud,  mellow,  comfortable,  and  re- 
gular series  of  blows  from  the  great  hammer,  and  variable  musical 
bbws,  forming  themselves  into  all  mannere  of  fantastic  tunes,  from 
ihe  little  hammers,  which  were  many. 

Along  that  road,  then,  returning  from  his  dinner,  in  yonder  little 
white  cottage  beside  Una^i  Wdge,  comes  a  ^^  helper*^  to  his  work  in 
the  mill, — a  **  helper^  being  one  who  aids,  aasuts,  and  abets  the 
«*  finisher^  to  complete  spade  or  shovel  to  the  ideal  His  it  is  to 
blow  bellows,  heat  iron,  nei^  coals,  wield  sledge,  put  in  rivets,  fur- 
bii^  file,  and  oil  the  new-created  implements. 

The  nitlie  of  his  leathern  apron,  which  covered  him,  narrow  un- 


der the  chin  and  broad  about  the  waist,  caused  a  slight  quiver  in  one- 
of  Gariffe^  ears.  But,  as  the  sound  was  well-knowQ,  and  spedally^ 
as  he  was  intent  upon  a  drop  about  to  come,  he  made  no  effort  to 
second  his  instinct  and  elevate  his  eara. 

Now,  beside  me  was  a  hid  of  sedate  comportment  and  unoontrol* 
lable  waggery.  His  name  was  Jac,  a  transmutation  not  of  John, 
but  of  James,  through  its  Latin  fonn  Jacobus.  Thus  his  schoolfel* 
lows  called  him,  utilizing  their  slender  knowledge  of  X<atin.  But 
the  community  named  mm  Jim,  or  Master  JameSi  according  to 
circumstances. 

Seeing  the  incipient  elevation  of  Gariffe^s  ear,  and  hearing  the 
rattUng  rustle  of  tne  apron,  Jac  looked  out,  and  exclaimed : 

"Borur 

At  the  word,  abruptly  out  of  place,  one  of  Gariffe's  ears  went  up 
in  a  most  exalted  and  peaked  style,  slightly  thrown  forward,  the 
other  taken  abadc  br  the  suddenness  of  the  call  had  turned  upoa 
itself,  and  was  f oldea  inside  out,  but  as  energetically  peaked  as  the 
ineffectual  struggle  could  make  it. 

Hie  *^  helper**  cast  a  suspicious  g^oe  over  in  our  direction,  and 

auickened  his  pace.  Now,  Giiriffe's  eyes  had  been  wandering,  but 
^e  quick  step  increasing,  tha  thunder  of  the  apron  attracted  hia 
eyes  at  once.  On  the  instant,  foi^getfnl  of  all  caudal  caution,  he 
jumped  suddenly  down,  smiting  his  tail  against  the  ledge.  A  shaft 
of  agonyclearly  pierced  his  bndn,  for  he  turned  round  and  hastily 
bit  it.  Then  he  set  off,  his  tail  at  rig^t  angles  with  his  body,  i^d 
as  he  galloped  the  helper  ran.  But  not  at  toe  helper  ran  he.  The 
man  lubd  to  pass  beside  a  heap  of  turnips,  and  to  them  the  dog 
bounded — the  helper  seemed  anxious  to  avoid  them.  Gariffe,  how- 
ever, rapidly  choosing  one  too  large  for  his  mouth,  as  rapidly  left  it 
for  a  small  one  which  he  tugged  bv  the  top  after  his  fleeing  butt. 
The  helper  escaped  at  the  door  of  hia  workshop,  but  it  pleased 
Gariffe  to  set  up  a  yell  at  once  so  disappointed  and  victorious,  that 
a  swarthy  head,  youthful  or  aged,  app^red  at  every  casement  of  the 
long  row  of  workshops,  and  beholaing  Gariffe  and  his  turnip,  & 
burst  of  jolly,  stentorian  laughter  made  the  air  quake,  and  a  uuauii- 
mous  cr^  of  "  Boru'*  broke  forth. 

Gaiifre,  reanimated,  took  to  toeang  and  turning  the  tumij)  back 
to  its  place  again. 

But  I,  a  stranger,  what  could  I  understand  of  all  this  incompre- 
hensible m^^stery,  this  flight,  these  laughters,  and  especially  the  ab- 
rupt and  singular  mention  of  a  renowned  warrior  s  name  ?  Evi- 
dently nothing.  And  musing  being  of  no  use,  besides  impossible  in 
the  state  of  inquisitive  energy  wmch  had  seized  upon  my  mind, 
I  energetically  sought  for  the  key  from  my  young  fnend,  in  whose 
eyes  tean  were  standing. 

*^Do  you  weep  for  that  helper^s  wounded  feelings?**  said  I, 
severdy ;  for  bdng  out  of  the  play,  I  had  no  philosophic  resource 
but  to  act  the  stoic  and  virtuous  censor.  ^^  Is  it  for  tnis  the  tears 
come  to  your  eyes,  young  friend  ?**  said  I,  encouraged  by  a  blush 
overspreading  his  face,  and  pursuing  my  homily  on  humanitv 
^^  that  a  dog  with  such  a  wretched  tail,  with  such  a  frivolous  mind, 
which  is  cl^ly  shown  by  a  drop  of  water  weighing  so  much  upon 
his  brain *• 

"  Water  on  his  brain !  Oh,  now  you*re  unjust  to  poor  Gariffe,** 
said  Jac,  in  a  broken  voice. 

*^  Do  you  really  dare  ?  did  you  intend  that  as  a  pun  ?  I  scorn 
punstera.  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  elegantly :  *  He  who  would  make 
a  pun  would  pick  a  pocket.*  ** 

"  You,  yourself  ?** 

"  No,  young  friend,  no ;  I  myself  intended  no  such  thing.  If 
such  a  notion  were  in  my  head ^** 

**  An  ocean  in  your  head !  good  gracious !  now — ^now,**  answered 
Jac  again  with  a  voice  scarce  audiUe. 

I  treated  him  with  silent  contempt,  which  is  always  the  safest 
thine  to  do  when  you  are  posed  for  an  answer,  and  pursued  my 
homily,  showing  his  inhumanity,  especiallv  as  the  man  must  have 
been  really  courageous  amouff  men,  as  ne  had  acquired  a  hero*s 
name — ^here  I  was  inteirupted  by  a  cough  and  loud  btust  of  laughter. 

Irritated,  I  sought  at  flnt  in  my  mind  for  some  epigrammatic  line 
which  might  represent  bitterly  how  fools  laugh,  when  they  should 
grieve,  but  not  nnding  it,  I  found  an  irresistible  sympathy,  an  un- 
controllable desire  to  join  him.  As  it  was  uncontrollable  I  didn*t  con- 
trol it. 

Mollified  by  this,  my  friend  Jac  oondeaoended  to  inform  me  of  the 

state  of  the  case. 
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"  Twte  abcwit  this  tame,  last  year,"  said  he,  "  that  I  and  a  com- 
rade vere  easaTing  to  allure  some  bashful  trout  out  of  the  stream  be- 
hind. Gariffe  was  there,  of  course.  Wherever  I  was,  Gariffe  tried 
to  be.  But,  finding  our  trade  rather  dull,  he  seceded  down  to  the 
mill-wheel,  and  occupied  his  spare  time  by  expostulating  with  it  for 
its  monotonoos  actiyity.    Wow  1  bow,  wow  I 


*Hia  bark  was  on  the  thora»* 

AS  constant  as  the  evolutions  of  the  wheel,  varied  only  by  the 
dijferent  points  of  view,  or  stand-points,  as  the  German  says,  (in 
his  case,  nt-points,)  from  which  he  expostulated,  and  an  occasional 
interruption  by  enthusiastic  but  vain  efforts  to  stop  the  flow  of 
water,  by  snapping  thereat,  under  the  delusbn  that  he  might  thereby 
catch  it,  and  hold  it  firmly  between  his  teeth.  He  was  a  younger 
Gariffe  then  ;  now  he  only  Darks.*' 

^'  Oh,  yes  I  he's  greatly  reformed,  very  sage ;  witness  his  conduct 
to-day,  with  that  drop,  and  the  turnip.'* 

^^  Poor  Gariffe !  weU,  it's  no  use  denying  he  alwa]^  liked  the  drop, 
and  had  a  spite  against  water ;  but  of  the  turnip  more  anon — as 
G.  P.  R.  James  would  say,  if  he  were  yet  in  the  lana  of  novels,  which 
he  isn't.    Therefore,  hasty  impreaedons  and  first  views  are  not  al — ^" 

^^  Conceded,  conceded ;  I  give  in  ;  go  on.*' 

*^  ^  I  cave  in,  go  ahead,'  is  a  more  elegant  and  republican  expres- 
sion, therefore  you  might  as  well  have  used  it.  However,  as  we 
were  pursuing  our  piscatorial  pleasure,  we  heard,  or  rather  felt,  the 
weight  of  a  noise  go  off  the  air.  The  mill-wheel  went  slower  and 
slower,  and  Grariffe's  barks  became  louder  and  more  triumphant.  He 
doubtless  felt,  as  he  expreaaed,  satisfaction  at  having  put  down  the 
noi^  monster.  So  we  fished  a  moment  in  quiet.  A  moment,  and 
I  felt  a  patronizing  touch  upon  mj  back,  and  saw  my  cap  careering 
up  along  the  bank,  in  a  most  rolhcking  style.  Grariffe,  with  super- 
aoundant  enercy,  was  making  endless  efforts  to  catch  it,  doubtleBS, 
to  bring  it  ha/OL.  But  the  moment  he  caught  it  in  his  mouth,  that 
moment  up  it  went  a  couple  of  feet  into  the  air,  so  that  I  and  my 
comrade,  cfohnnie,  had  to  abandon  all  thoughts  but  that  of  recover- 
ing it,  which  we  aid  by  an  artful  ambuscade." 

^*  This  seems  far  enough  from  an  explanation,  young  friend.*^ 

'^  Just  be  patient,  or  I'll  make  a  pun.  Having  obtained  the  cap, 
we  adjourned  into  the  forge,  where  Gariffe  took  possession  of  a  splut- 
tering water-rat,  that  had  been  tempted  out  of  its  hole  by  the  ces- 
sation of  noise.  As  usual,  we  found  platers,  welders,  finishers, 
helpers,  in  various  degrees  of  preparation  for  going  home.  Huge 
fires  raked  out  threw  up  a  red  glture  upon  the  blade  rafters,  great 
bellows,  hammer,  and  immense  beams. 

The  helper  you  saw  had  but  lately  come.  His  adventures  were 
wonderful,  his  courage  in  them  all  such  as  to  win  from  the  youneer 
**  hands'*  a  deal  of  respect.  So  they  called  him  ^*  Bom.**  Not  ^t 
they  altogether  believed  him.  Yet  his  voice  had  a  large,  impressive 
roll.  It  sounded,  indeed,  unsound,  hollow,  and,  though  it  orowned 
opposition,  reminded  one  of  a  bubble.  His  eyes,  of  a  nondescript 
greenish  blue,  were  equally  bubble-like,  and  prominent ;  his  nose, 
however,  probably  from  the  prevailing  warlike  tone  of  his  mind, 
was  a  club. 

He  was  relating  some  of  his  experience  as  we  entered,  so  that  we 
just  caught  the  1^  words : 

^^  ^  Be  ye  man  or  devil,  I'll  lam  ye  to  come  nigh  me,  and  with 
that  I  up  with  a  rock  that  was  lyins  in  my  road,  and  gev*  it  one 
tremindious  hurl  that  sent  the  sparks  flying  out  al  the  road  for 
twenty  yards,  so  that  ye  might  resul  print  bv  the  light.  1*11  warrant 
ye,  I  wusn't  troubled  then,  nor  niver  after,  oy  gho&  or  sperrits.** 

"  Ye're  a  valiant  man,  Born !" 

^^  Och,  that*s  nothin*  1  (patronizingly,)  mahy's  the  time  I  saw 
quare  things,  and  did  quaro  things,  but  that's  neither  here  nor  th^e 
now  ;  so  can't  any  o*  ye  let*s  hiv  a  song  to  put  aff  the  feeling  that 
the  young  uns  may  hiv.  Come,  Cormac,  now  I  did  my  part,  can*t 
ye  say  a  word  or  sing  a  song?*' 

*'  Now,  Cormac,  *•  Moorl^  Mary,'  if  yeVe  a  heart  alive  in  yer 
breast,  at  all.** 

"  Wagh.*' 

This  cynical  interjection  emanated  from  Gariffe.  He  intended  no 
relevancy.  He  had  been  standing  right  opposite  the  gbwing  fire, 
his  eyes  glistening,  his  tail  stiffly  receding  into  distance  bSiind, 
'^  small  by  d^^ees,  and  beautifully  less'* — ^his  tremendous  shadow  a 
monstrous  chiuss.    Now  gazing  at  the  fire  has  a  tendency  to  enthrall 


any  mind,  but  Gariffe*s  it  seemed  to  mesmerize.  Alter  a  space  of 
fixed  silence,  his  nerves  strung  to  their  utmost  pitch,  he  utterod  tiiat 
irritated  "  wagh,**  and  made  a  short  rush  at  the  fire,  but,  suddenly 
changing  his  mind,  he  retired  all  abashed  from  public  view  into  the 
hollow  of  a  disused  great  hammer  head,  that  lay  upon  the  floor. 
Nought  broke  the  iron  outline  but  the  tip  of  his  nose  in  front,  and 
the  rigid  rod  of  his  tail  behind. 

Wdl,  CormaCj  after  as  much  pressing  as  is  due  to  singing  human 
nature,  which  tribute  has  been  enacted  not  more  in  Horace^  Kome 
than  in  our  own  wild  mountains,  after  the  usual  prdiminary  cough 
and  throat-dearing,  struck  up  as  foUows.  The  ballad  was  his  own 
production,  and  it's  odd  enough  what  great  numbers  of  rustic  bards 
we  have,  poesessing  feeling  and  fancy,  though  expieodng  themselves 
queerly  in  a  language  stilTforeign  to  them : — » 

^^  As  I  roved  out  of  a  summer's  evening, 

Along  with  fair  maids  for  to  be  seen ; 
As  I  roved  out  of  a  sunmier's  evening, 

From  Askeen  grove  unto  Smola'e  green. 
I  had  ne'er  been  wounded  nor  yet  uuasy, 

The  pains  of  love  I  did  never  know ; 
But  a  smiling  fair  one  she  has  enslaved  me, 

All  red  as  roses  and  white  as  snow !" 

'^  Faith,  she's  a  beauty,  Cormac  !** 
**  Hould  your  tongue,  man,  an*  listen.*' 

"  The  first  time  I  saw  my  Moorloch  Mary, 

*Twas  in  the  market  of  sweet  Strabane ; 
Her  smiling  countenance  bereaved  my  senses, 

All  other  fair  ones  she  did  trepan ! 
Her  killing  glances  bereaved  my  senses, 

That  I  can  scarce  know  the  night  irom  day ; 
In  silent  slumber,  I  start,  I  wonder — 

O,  Moorloch  Mary  I  will  you  came  with  me  ? 

I'll  dress  you  airy,  both  night  an'  momin*, 

To  milk  your  ewes  by  the  ends  of  day  ; 
By  the  bonny  woodcock  an'  lark  so  chiurmin*, 

O,  Moorloch  Mary,  won't  you  come  away  ?** 

**  Orra  I  did  she,  Cormac  ?    My  heart*8  a-breaking  for  her — och, 
say  she  didnt,  do  now.** 
^^  Isht,  an*  listen,  *tis  herself  speaks.*' 

*'  Yes  I  m  press  my  cheese  an*  my  wool  I'll  tease, 

I'll  milk  mj  ewes  at  the  ends  of  day, 
By  the  whimng  moorfowl  an'  lark  so  charmin*. 

An'  from  bonny  Moorioch  we  ne'er  will  stray. 

^^  I  will  build  your  house  on  yon  high  mountain, 

An*  gamish't  round  with  bush  an*  tree ; 
Since  I  have  got  you,  my  Moorloch  Mary ! 

Tho'  oftentimes  vou  liave  strayed  from  me, 
I'llpresB  your  head  on  my  tender  bosoin, 

l!en  thousand  times,  krve,  PU  press  it  o*er, 
Since  I  have  got  my  own  Moorloch  Mary  1 

O,  oftentimes  I  did  her  adore  l'* 

He  prolonged  the  last  note  so  much  that  poor  Gariffe  could  not 
resist  joining  in,  and  he  did  join  with  some  effect,  producing  such  a 

gieroing,  melancholy  howl  thiat,  unable  to  keep  it  up  or  let  it  down, 
e  had  to  finish  off  by  a  cataract  of  barks. 

'*  Heaven  be  about  us  T  said  an  old  helpv,  **  an'  guard  us  for 
ever ;  but  isn't  that  like  the  yowl  of  the  dog  of  the  Malison  bridge  ?*' 

''  Troth,  it's  all  that,  Lily,**  said  another.  They  called  him  ''the 
Lily,**  because  he  was  so  exceedingly  swarthy. 

''  The  dog  of  the  Malison  bridge  I  why,  what*s  that?  I'll  war- 
rant it's  some  o*  yer  trash-an'-nonsense,"  says  Boru. 

"  Tell  it,  lily,  tell  it,  man.** 

**  Well,  if  you  do,  1  won't  cross  it  this  night.** 

**  Nor  /,'*  **  Nor  /,**  cried  out  the  younger  hands. 

*'  Well,  by  this  and  by  that,"  says  the  LUy,  ''  since  it's  trash-«i'- 
nonsense,  ve  needn't  care  e'ther.  but  here  goes  i—^ 

''  Yez  aU  know  the  Malison  nri^^ge,  but*  us  not  by  that 
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it  wiat  long  ago.     That's  the  "  cursed  bridge,**  an'  wuz  given  till  it 
whin  it  wuz  only  half  as  broad  as  it's  now — and  dear  knows  but  it*s 
narra  enough,  and  hasn*t  much  to  spare,  for  two  carts  can't  cross 
thegither,  nor  scarcely  one  big  one.     But,  if  ye  misdoubt  what  I'm 
telling,  any  one  o*  ye  can  see  the  truth,  if  ye  go  un'er  the  arch, 
when  ye'll  see  the  diyision  betwixt  and  between  the  new  and  the 
oiild.    It  has  two  high  range  walls  (parapets)  now,  an's  all  covered 
thick  with  ivy  that  trails  down  to  the  water,  an'  the  trees  above  it 
make  it  dark  at  twelve  o'clock,  together  with  its  being  in  a  sort  of  a 
holla.    But  if  it*8  lonely  now,  'twuz  ten,  ay,  twenty  times  lonelier 
then,  when  it  had  ne'tiier  range  walls  nor  ivy,  an*  wuz  only  half  as 
broad.    There  wuz  a  poor  widda  (widow)  woman  livin'  in  Artigar- 
van,  near  it— an»  they  do  say  that  that  w^ord  is  ould  Irish  for  a 
height  by  a  rough  river,  and  true  for  it,  but  it  is  the  rough  river, 
rowlin'  an*  splamiin*  over  rocks  an*  stones — an*  I  s'pose  there  wuzn't 
a  house  but  ner  own  there ;  an*  she  had  nothin*  left  to  her  o*  her 
man  an*  family  but  yin  (one)  boy,  an*  he  was  the  good  boy,  and  the 
dutiful  son,  cari^f ul  o*  her,  an*  attentive  to  a*  she  wanted,  when  she 
wuz  ould  as  when  she  wuz  younger.    But,  lo  an'  behould  ye !  she 
wuz  lyin*  on  her  death-bed,  an*  he  wuz  like  as  his  heart  wud  break, 
but  didnH  cry  for  fear  it  might  vex  (sadden)  her.     An'  she  called 
him  to  her  bedside,  an'  tould  him  that  she  was  dying,  an*  that  they 
could  niver  again  go  wandering  into  the  wood,  gathering  fagots  an* 
feeling  glad  £at  they  wor  thegither ;  an'  they  could  niver  again  go 
among  the  bonny  heather,  to  cut  an'  bind  it,  in  the  pleasant  sun- 
shine of  God ;  an*  that  niver  more  they'd  be  the^ther,  here  on 
earth,  for  anything,  whether  by  the  bum-side  or  in  the  field,  lookin* 
after  the  graves  o*  their  own  that  wor  gone.    Then  she  tould  him 
to  go  for  a  dear  friend  that  lived  over  by  Liscurry  hill,  an  so  he 
kissed  her,  and  went  away.    An*  when  he  left  her  she  niver  ceased 
praying  that  he  might  be  protected  an'  safe  from  sin ;  an*  suddintly 
she  felt  as  if  her  prayer  wuz  answered,  for  she  heard  a  dreadful, 
desolate  yowl,  that  made  her  full  of  strength,  an*  start  up  on  her 
bed,  an*  soon  rush  down  on  the  bridge ;   an'  when  she  did,  och,  you 
may  think  what  a  sorrowful  sight  wuz  there.    The  night  had  been  as 
block  as  jet,  but  now  the  moon  jist  came  out  from  a  cloud,  an*  one 
beam  went  down  beside  the  bridge,  on  its  rocky  brink,  on  the  pale 
face  of  a  young  boy,  and  the  drippin*  form  of  a  dog.     An*  the  poor 
widda,  out  of  her  raiaon  an*  senses,  knelt  down,  an'  prayed  a  praver 
against  that  bridge — an*  the  curse  was  on  it  for  ever  after — so  tnat 
every  sinner  that  passed  it  after  should,  at  sartin  times,  hear  the 
awful  growl  an'  see  horrible  things. 

"  God  save  us  all,**  said  his  hearers,  drawing  closer  together,  and 
raking  up  the  fire,  as  some  of  them  looked  suspiciously  into  the  dark 
recesses  away  behind  them.     "  But  what  about  the  widda  ?" 

"  Well,  when  she  recovered  herself  a  bit,  she  went  down  on  the 
brink,  an'  foimd  that  her  boy  could  breathe  and  speak ;  an'  jist  then 
the  friend,  who  had  been  tould  by  the  son,  come  up,  an'  as  he  heard 
the  whine  o*  the  dog,  an'  the  agonizin*  prayers  of  the  mother,  he 
turned  his  eyes  down  that  way  an*  saw  it  all,  an*  came  down  quietly, 
an'  found  the  son  comfortin*  his  mother,  an*  so  they  died." 

"  There  was  a  goc^  deal  more  talk  about  it,  but  I,*'  said  my  young 
friend,  Jac,  ^^  whistled  on  Gariife  and  came  off ;  the  last  words  I 
heard  were  "  trash-an*-nonscnse*'  from  Boru. 

Mac  Award  or  Mac  Ward  (son  of  the  bard),  the  carter,  a  shrewd 
old  man,  with  a  good  deal  of  sarcastic  wit,  and  great  activity  of 
mind,  so  that  he  kept  accounts  and  delivered  letters,  tho*  he  did  not 
know  a  figure  or  letter  of  the  alphabet,  was  up  early  in  the  morning. 
About  two  or  three  o'clock,  his  carts  loaded  with  spades  and  shovek, 
were  slowly  rattling  down  towards  Derry.  When  he  was  about  a 
mile  on  his  way,  he  saw  the  figiu'e  of  a  man  crouching  imder  a  thorn- 
tree,  by  the  road-side,  and,  on  coming  up  to  him,  who  was  it  but 
Bom  1  Boru,  however,  fallen  from  ms  nigh  estate,  and  showing 
visible  marks  of  terror  and  exhaustion.  Ilis  nondescript  eyes  had 
at  last  got  some  expression,  but  it  did  not  improve  them.  Warmed 
by  the  sight  of  a  fellow-man,  he  poured  his  tale  of  wonder  into 
Mac  Ward's  breast. 

^^  It  was  about  eleven  when  we  separated  to  go  home.  I  was 
coming  to  Articarvan,  and  I  was  crossmg  bv  the  upper  bridge,  but 
the  fellows  with  me  who  lived  by  Donnelly^  moor  and  Liscurry 
wouldn't  hear  of  it.  They  dragged  me  with  them,  sayin*  I  must  be 
'feared  of  the  *  trash-an* -nonsense  ;*  and  I'm  not  afeard  of  any  ordi- 
rnry  ghost ;  but  when  they  turned  off  home,  I  had  nothin'  for  it  but 
In  areas  the  Malison  bridge.  Now,  its  more  nor  one  ordinary  ghost  or 
«iuit  (single),  I've  pat  to  ilight,  but  what's  a  man  to  do  against  a 


lot  of  them  ?    So  I  come  slowly  down — och,  hoch,  how  could  it  is, 
don't  your  teeth  chatter  with  the  could  ? — an'  I  was  watchin*  about 
me,  not  that  I  was  afeard,  but  a  man  has  a  right  to  watch.  Watchin 
I  was,  when  suddintly  a  grate,  immense  ball  of  fire  jumped  out  of 
the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  as  suddintly  changed  mto  a  terrible, 
threatinin*  face,  with  open,  devourin*  jaws ;  an'  then  I  heard  air 
awful  yowl,  that  made  every  hair  on  my  head  rise ;  an*  I  saw  a  big, 
black  thing  rear  out  of  the  level  road,  and  jump  up ;  an'  suddintly 
the  fiery  head  turned  round  three  times  an'  made  a  dash  at  me^  an* 
I— och,  isn't  it  could  and  shivery? — ^ran  as  hard  as  I  could,  an'  missed 
my  way,  an*  have  been  lying  here  all  night.     O,  but  there  was  an 
awful  smell  of  sulphur,  an*  queer,  dancin',  blue  bleezes  about  that* 
bridge ! — an*  its  hard  to  be  in  this  country." 

"  Boru,  Boru,  ye*d  always  be  havin'  yer  snigger  at  sich  things ; 
I  only  wonder  ye  worn't  worse  off — ^blue  bleezes,  ye're  lookin'  blue 
yet !" 

"  Worse  off !  Why,  only  I  gev*  a  tremendous  blow — an*  my  ana 
fdt  scorched,  so  it  did — at  the  monstrous  jaws  of  the  second  one" — 

"  Second  one !  ye  said  there  was  only  one  I" 

*^  An'  I  tell  ye  there  was  two ;  and  its  jaws  were  closin*  over  mo 
only  for  my  blow !    *Tisn't  many  wud  dar*  wliat  I  dared  !'* 

"  Wellj  that's  enough,  I  must  be  off.  Ye're  safe  now ;  go  home, 
an'  sleep  it  off.*' 

So  they  parted.  Next  day  there  was  great  commotion  in  the  mill 
with  Boru's  adventures.  The  lower  part  of  the  mill  was  temporarily 
curtained  from  the  upper  by  a  winnowing  sheet,  put  up  to  dry. 
When  his  narration,  still  more  wondrous  than  before  and  moro 
daring,  was  just  over,  Randal,  the  chief  plater  (worker  at  the  great 
hammer),  pulled  aside  the  canvas,  crying,  ^^  Is  this  anything  like  it, 
Boru  ?'* 

All  looked  towards  the  darkened  spot,  and  suddenly  beheld  a  ball 
of  fire  leap  out  of  the  ground  and  as  suddenly  heard  a  piercing  howl, 
and  beheld  the  dark  body  of  Gariffe  jump  up  at  it,  seize  it  victori- 
ously in  his  teeth,  give  two  or  three  turns,  and  come  galloping  up 
with  it.  "  I,*'  said  Jac,  "  held  the  string  that,  thrown  over  a  l^am 
here,  over  a  bough  at  the  bridge,  jerked  it  up." 

"  And  what  was  it,  young  friend  ?" 

"  Why,  the  fellows,  though  they  could  hardly  see  it  through  tho 
tears  of  their  laughter,  knew  well  enough  that  it  was  a  turnip- 
lanthom — a  turnip,  of  which  nothing  hardly  is  left  but  the  rind, 
with  a  hideous  face  carved  on  it.  Put  a  candle  into  it,  and  it  will 
be  all  translucid,  especially  the  face  I" 

"  No  wonder,  Boru  does  not  like  turnips  since." 

"No  wonder,  indeed  I  Let's  have  a  walk.  Where's  Gariffe?" 
And  Gariffe,  who,  extended  at  full  length,  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  taken  possession  of  for  bed  and  carpet,  by  an  unscrupulous  cat 
and  her  equallv  audacious,  but  more  innocent  family,  quietly  upset 
them  and  all  tneir  arrangements,  and  followed  his  master  out  mto 
the  woods  and  fields.  He  was  a  wise  dog,  Gariffe,  but  his  conduct 
towards  his  aged  aunt  had  been  far  from  respectable.  He  in  the 
vigour  of  youth,  she  in  the  indolence  of  age — he,  desiring  her  for 
a  roUicking  pkymate,  persistently  made  rapid  and  horizontal  lunges 
and  snaps  at  her  danghng  but  venerable  ears ;  what  wonder,  then, 
that  driven  to  desperation,  her  white  body  was  found  one  morning 
floating  in  the  mill-dam — a  suicide.  G.  S. 


Dainty  Living. — ^The  whale  was  eaten  by  the  Saxons,  and 
when  men  were  lucky  enough  to  get  it,  it  appetu^ed  at  table  late  in 
the  15th  centurv.  In  1245  Henry  lU.  (urected  the  Sheriff  of 
London  to  purcnaae  100  pieces  of  whale  for  his  table.  Whales 
found  on  the  coast  were  the  perquisites  of  Royalty — ^they  were  cut 
up  and  sent  to  the  king's  kitchen  in  carts.  The  grampus,  or  sea- 
wolf,  was  also  highly  esteemed ;  but  of  all  the  blubber  (wnties,  the 
porpoise  was  deemed  the  most  savoury.  The  Saxons  called  it  sea- 
nog,  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages,  porco  marino.  Por- 
poises were  purchased  for  the  table  of  Henry  UI.  in  1246.  At  tho 
marriage  of  Henry  V.  the  guests  were  treated  with  *^  roasted 
porpcs  ;'*  and  we  find  it  again  in  the  first  course  at  the  coronation 
of  Henry  YII.  This  coarse  animal  was  esteemed  as  food  until  late 
in  the  16th  centmy.  It  was  often  on  the  table  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  even  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  rather  choice  in  her  appetite, 
had  porpoises  among  her  Friday  diet,  and  it  was  sold  as  fooa  in  the 
markets  of  Newcastle  as  late  as  1575,  from  which  time  it  appears  to 
have  fallen  into  disrepute. 
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ON  AND  OFF  THE  BOAESS. 

NGLISII  Opera  has  now  become  a  recognised 
entertainment.  Perhaps  it  is  even  more  favoured 
in  those  countries  than  the  once  all-abBorbing 
and  all -pervading  Italian  Opera.  There  is  a- little 
resistance  yet,  it  may  be,  in  Prima  Donnas,  or  their 
masculine  analogues,  Primi  Tenori,  to  accept  a 
part  in  them,  and  ambitious  singers  will  BtiU  per- 
sist in  appearing  on  the  stage  as  "  Edgardo  di 
^JJ^^Jj*!  V  V^  Ravenswood"  or  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  instead 
^         j^..         ^£  41  Edgar"  or  "  Lucy"  in  the  English  version  of 

the  same  piece ;  but  the  public  shows  its  approba- 
tion of  what  it  understands  by  crowding  to  its  per- 
formance, and  although  it  will  go  to  listen  to  Mario 
or  Grisi,  or  the  other  stars  of  Italian  song,  it  goes 
for  the  sake  of  fashion,  whilst  for  the  purpose  of 
being  pleased  it  crushes  into  theatres  to  bo  de- 
lighted with  Sims  Reeves  or  Miss  Pyne.    But  suc- 
c^sf ul  as  it  is  now,  there  was  a  period  when  the 
dramatic  effort  of  English  song  was  ostracised  from 
the  stage,  and  Italian  melody  alone  was  tolerated. 
From  &e  time  of  the  frail  and  fascinating  Duchess 
of  Mazarin,  in  the  days  of  the  Second  Charles, 
English  music  was  neglected.     In  the  celebrated 
entertainments  given  by  that  lady  at  her  resi- 
dence,  a  concert  of   French  and   Italian  miifcic 
formed-  the  most  prominent  feature.      Under  such  auspices  grew 
the   taste  which  lavished  wealth  on  the  celebrated  tenor,  Fari- 
nt'lli,  in  after  days,  and  the  fastidiousness  which  could  only  endure 
the  conceptions  of  Italian  maestri.     In  this  way  the  resources  of 
Kngliiih  musical  genius  were  neglected  and  forgotten,  under  the  more 
a<.lniired  creations  of  exotic  importation.  There  were  no  British  com- 
pt^sitions  to  be  heard,  and  no  encouragement  given  to  them  if  they 
chanced  to  be  put  forward  for  public  pleasure.  Under  tliose  circimi- 
stanc^fl.  native  song  languished  in  almost  hopeless  difficulties*    That 
we  dt  light  in  the  harmonic  genius  of  Balfe  m  better  times  is  due  to 
the  success  of  a  musical  drama  which  gave  fashion  to  English  me- 
lody ;  and  thus  that  the  "  Bohemian  Girl"  has  ever  been  created, 
jKirhaps  in  great  probability  is  due  to  the  inspiration  of  Swift  and 
the  facility  of  Gay.    Let  us  recall  the  memories  of  its  inauguration. 
That  was  a  great  night  when  the  curtain  went  down  on  the  last 
scene  of  the  **  Beggars*  Opera"  amid  the  cheers  of  the  audience — 
when  noblemen  tlironged  around  Mr.  Gay,  the  author,  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  success,  or  felicitated  Rich,  the  manager,  on  his 
good  fortune  in  falling  in  for  the  piece  which  Gibber  mioed — ^when 
wits,  and  beaux,  and  bloods,  gathered  in  the  green  room  to  praise 
the  dashing  Tom  Walker,  as  he  strode  about  elated,  in  the  garb  in 
which  he  had  performed  the  character  of  "  Captain  Macheath" — 
when  the  Duke  of  Bolton  came  round  from  the  stalls  to  the  stage, 
enchanted  with  Lavinia  Fenton,  whose  last  song  as  "  PoUy"  was  yet 
echoing  in  the  ears  of  the  playgoers — ^when  everybody  was  dehghted 
except  the  ministers  and  the  government  of  the  day.   It  was  the 
night  of  the  first  performance  of  that  musical  drama  which  has  been 
almost  banished  irom  the  stage  by  good  manners  and  the  fastidious- 
nef«  of  refined  society — ^the  first  night  of  the  "  Beggars'  Opera." 
The  morning  after  that  night  of  the  29th  of  January,  1728,  found 
fashionable  London,  and  unfashionable   London  too,  in  an  ex- 
coes  of    volubility  at  its  breakfast   tables,  about    the  Newgate 
pastoral  which  Swift  had  inspired  and  Pope  corrected;   which 
ministers  in  place  found  unpalatable,  and  ministers  out  of  place 
considered  a  pattern   of   perfection.       What    an  excitement  in 
coffee-houses,  where  rival  politicians  discussed  its    merits   with 
party  zeal;   where  some   declared   it  a  plot  for  the  Pretender, 
and  others,  jnst  as  trutliful,  swore  it  a  plot  for  the  Pope  !    What 
longing  in  ail  society,  among  the  upper  ten  thousand  and  the  lower 
ten  millions,  until  the  day  wore  round,  and  the  winter's  night  found 
link  boys  rushing  with  officials  of  state,  and  officials  of  no  state, 
to  besiege  Covent-Gaixlen  for  admission,  in  one  tumultuous  rout. 
So  it  went  on  for  sixty-three  consecutive  evenings.     Every  salon 
rang  with  the  music  of  the  "  Beggars'  Opera,"  and  the  streets  were 
vocal  with  its  songs.     All  the  magnates  of  mind,  all  the  men  of 
faaliion,  all  the  names  of  note  in  the  land,  were  marked  by  the  sight- 
beeiB  amongst  the  audience  at  the  play.     Poetry  sent  its  represen- 


tative in  Pope ;  manners  had  its  paragon  present  in  the  courtly 
Chesterfield ;  government  was  never  more  fitly  typified  than  in  the 
despotic  Walpole ;  beauty  was  beaming  in  every  tier  and  smiUng 
in  every  stall,  whilst  cheer  on  cheer  swelled  from  the  audience,  an<l 
gave  point  to  allusions  which  were  made  to  bear  more  political 
meanings  than  ever  theur  author  intended  or  conceived  could  bij 
worked  out  of  them.  It  was  a  political  epic ;  and  political  society 
at  the  time  went  to  praise  or  condemn  it ;  the  faction  of  laudation 
was  ^e  strongest,  the  faction  of  disagreement  was  silent  perforce, 
and  the  general  public  was  observant  of  the  party  contest,  but  it 
went  with  fashion,  and  cheered  as  lustily  as  the  most  violent  of  the 
Tories.  From  all  those  causes  the  "  Beggars'  Opera"  became  th© 
greatest  succeas  of  any  musical  piece  ever  put  upon  the  English 
stage. 

If  we  consider  the  account  given  by  Pope  of  its  origin,  we  can- 
not believe  it  was  intended  as  a  political  satire  on  the  government 
and  ministers  of  the  day,  as  has  been  so  often  alleged.  In  seasons 
of  poUtical  excitement  allusions  wliich  would  be  unobserved  at 
another  time  as  without  point  or  purpose,  pass  current  as  being  in- 
tended to  convey  a  certain  meaning ;  and  as  men  look  for  an  inter- 
pretation of  their  own  thoughts,  we  can  liardly  wonder  if  their 
eager  imaginations  find  those  interpretations.  Gay  found  the  men 
of  his  party  doing  this,  and  found  it  making  his  own  success,  so  that 
he  did  not  ask  to  undeceive  them ;  but  Pope's  words  are  conclusive 
as  to  his  original  design,  and  his  entire  proceeding  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  design  as  being  perfectly  free  from  poHtical  purpose. 
In  relation  of  its  origin  he  states :  **  Dr.  Swift  had  been  once  ob- 
serving to  Mr.  Gay,  what  an  odd,  pretty  thing  a  Newgate  Pastoral 
might  make.  Gay  was  inclined  to  try  such  a  thing  for  some  time, 
but  afterwards  thought  it  would  be  better  to  write  a  comedy  on  tho 
same  plan.  This  was  what  gave  rise  to  the  "  Beggars'  Opera.**  Ho 
began  on  it,  and  when  he  firet  mentioned  it  to  Swift,  the  doctw  did 
not  much  like  the  project.  As  he  carried  it  on  he  showed  what  he 
wrote  to  both  of  us,  and  we  now  and  then  gave  a  correction,  or  a 
word  or  two  of  advice ;  but  it  was  wholly  his  own  writing.  When 
it  was  done  neither  of  us  thought  it  would  succeed.  We  showed  it 
to  Congreve,  who  said  it  would  either  take  greatly,  or  be  greatly 
damned !"  Such  is  Pope's  detail  of  the  conception  and  fabrication 
of  the  most  memorable  of  all  the  creations  of  the  British  Drama 
for  its  wonderful  success,  and  the  hold  it  took  on  public  excitement. 
When  it  was  completed,  Gay  took  it  to  the  autocrat  of  Drury-lane, 
CoUey  Gibber,  who  declined  it  with  tlianks.  He  then  went  to  Rich, 
at  Covent  Ganlen.  who  undertook  to  put  it  on  the  stage  ;  with  wliat 
success  we  have  told.  Several  times,  during  the  night  of  its  per- 
formance, the  prospect  of  its  fate  looked  gloomy  enough.  To  Miss 
Lavinia  Fenton  is  ascribed  the  merit  of  having  saved  it  from  utter 
condemnation.  The  chances  of  the  piece  were  dubious  until  she 
came  to  that  part  of  the  song  where  she  sighs, 

"  For  on  the  rope  that  hangs  my  dear, 
Depeuds  poor  Polly's  life." 

Her  exquisite  acting,  and  not  less  exquisite  singing  of  this  ditty, 
brought  down  the  applause  of  the  house  in  thunders  around  her. 
The  audience  from  this  point  got  into  good  humour,  and  were  will- 
ing to  be  pleased.  When  "  L<xjkit"  sang  the  song  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing verse  occurs,  the  audience  took  it  up  in  party  spirit,  and 
cheered  vociferously : — 

"  AVhen  yon  censure  the  age, 

Be  cautious  and  sage, 
Lest  the  courtiers  offended  should  be. 

If  you  mention  vice  or  bribo, 

'Tis  so  pat  to  all  the  trib^. 
That  each  crie?,  that  was  levelled  at  me!* 

Amidst  the  merriment  and  plaudits  of  the  listeners,  every  glance  at 
this  portion  of  the  performance  was  directed  to  the  box  where  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  was  seated.  The  party  whose  politics  were  in  op- 
position to  tne  government  redoubled  their  shouts  and  vociferations, 
and,  to  take  the  sting  from  the  shaft  which  was  thus  turned  at  him, 
the  minister  applauded  more  energetically  than  any  one  ebe,  and, 
leaning  forward  in  his  stall,  cried,  in  a  voice  which  rang  over  llu 
theatre,  "  encore  /"  But,  as  the  play  proceeded.  Sir  Robert's  finesse 
availed  hhn  but  little,  the  scene  between  "  Peachum"  and  "  I..ockit,*' 
where  the  quarrel  was  dexterously  conveyed  to  represent  thd  recent 
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L(»d  Townshend,  one  of  the  members  of  jbhe  cabinet, 
and  Sir  Bobert,  which  it  was  publicly  known  had  taken  place  at 
Coknel  Selwyn's  house.  Hcnrace  Walpole  has  given  us  a  deecrip- 
tioB  of  it,  Sir  Robert  bad  objected  to  a  certain  subject  in  relation 
to  teefgn  affain  being  brought  before  the  Parliament.  Lord  Town- 
Bfaend  had  mged  ite  production  in  that  place.  At  the  meetini;  of 
the  ministerB  in  the  Colonel^  residenoe,  some  oonveraation  took 
upon  the  subject^  when,  in  answer  to  Walpole's  objections,  Lord 
Towashend  rqilied,  *^  Since  you  object,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
is  mote  your  &ffair  than  mine,  I  shall  not  persist  in  my  opinion ; 
but,  SB  I  now  give  way,  I  cannot  help  observing  that,  upon  nnr 
hcmoor^  1  tliink  that  mode  of  proceeding  would  have  been  more  acU 
Tisable."  To  this  Walnole  replied,  "  Mj  brd,  for  once,  then,  there 
V  no  man'fei  sincerity  wnich  I  doubt  so  much  as  yours ;  and  I  never 
doubt  it  so  nkuch  as  when  you  are  pleased  to  use  such  strong  ezpares- 
ttoos.**  Townshend,  offended,  grasped  Walpole  by  the  ccmar,  and 
Walpole  seized  Towxishend  in  the  same  manner,  both  then  unloosed 
their  hoWs  and  drew  their  swords.  Mrs.  Selwyn  called  the  guard, 
but  Mr.  Felham  interfered,  and  pacified  the  irate  ministers.  The 
public  knowledge  of  this  affair  found  its  parallel  in  that  between  the 
two  aooundrels  of  the  drama,  and  made  its  iq^^cation  at  once.  The 
stroiu^  similarity  of  parody  oetween  the  scenes  caught  attention, 
and  msoowifited  the  minister ;  whilst  the  name  of  anoSier  character, 
*^  Bob  Booty,'*  could  not  be  mentioned  without  drawing  out  a  roar 
of  derisive  lau^ter,  and  a  general  gaze  at  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
box.  We  shall  turn  to  P<^'s  account  of  the  gradual  devdopment 
of  the  suooeas  of  the  piece,  and  its  progress  in  the  favour  of  the 
iaudienoe.  ^^  We  were  all,'*  he  says,  *^at  the  first  night  of  it  in 
fregt  uncertainty  of  the  event,  till  much  encouraged  by  overhear- 
ing the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  sat  in  the  next  box  to  us,  say,  '^  It 
wm  do — it  must  do — ^I  see  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  of  them."  This  was 
a  good  while  before  the  first  act  was  over,  and  so  gave  us  easesoon ; 
for  the  duke,  besides  his  own  good  taste,  had  a  particular  knack  in 
discovering  the  teste  of  the  public.  He  was  qmte  right  in  this,  as 
usuaL  The  good  nature  of  the  audience  appeared  stronger  every 
act,  and  end3  in  a  clamour  of  appkuse.*' 

After  this  niffht  the  sncoefls  of  the  uroduction  was  assured.  Never 
before,  and,  probably,  never  since,  diet  a  play  of  its  character  become 
BO  popular.  Ladies  had  the  favourite  songs  of  the  piece  writtoi  on 
their  iaum  in  the  most  beautiful  style  of  calligraphy.  Houses  were 
furnished  with  screens  having  the  same  poems  as  their  only  oma» 
ment.  The  author  was  the  lion  of  the  oest  society.  The  actors 
and  aetresBBS  of  the  piece  became  popular  favourites.  The  fate  of 
Hiomas  Walker,  who  originally  peitormed  the  role  of  ^^  Captain 
Macheath,"  has  been  noticed  in  the  *^  Retrospect  of  the  Dublin 
Stage,**  which  aj^)eared  in  our  first  numbw.  He  had  not  been 
chosen  for  the  part  he  played  in  this  piece.  Quin,  who  was  no 
singer,  had  had  it  allotteci  to  him,  but  one  day  at  rehearsal,  Walker 
was  inside  the  scenes,  and  sang  a  song  with  such  effect  that  Quin 
exclaimed  to  Gay,  ^^  Aye,  there  is  a  man  much  more  qualified  to  do 
you  justice  than  I  am."  Walker  was  at  once  selectea,  and  pkyed 
the  part  with  what  ifisue  we  have  alluded  to. 

But  the  fortunes  of  Lavinia  Fenton  were  more  remarkable,  as  in 
consequence  of  herappearanoe  in  the  jHece,  and  her  singing  of  the  scmg 

'*  Oh !  ponder  well,  be  not  severe^** 


she  became  the  idol  of  the  metropolis.  Her  portrait  was  engraved^ 
books  of  letters  and  verses  to  her  were  published,  and,  to  crown  M 
this,  as  a  result  of  it,  the  Duke  of  Bolton  made  her  his  Ddcheaat^ 
She  has  been  describea  as  rather  pleasing  than  beautiful,  poaieMStn^ 
a  great  judgment  and  good  taste,  and  upon  this  account  in  private, 
socie^  much  admired  bv  some  of  the  first  wits  of  the  time.  She 
died  Ducheas  of  Bolton  m  the  55th  year  of  her  age. 

As  to  the  taste  it  inspired  for  Engush  musical  drama  there  can  ba 
no  doubt,  but  critics  have  often  differed  widely  in  their  views  (tf  the 
relations  of  this  piece  to  morality.  Some  have  asserted  it  had  a 
tendency  to  demoralize,  and  in  support  of  this  a  fact  is  cited,  that 
Sir  John  Fielding  once  toM  Hugh  Kelly,  the  dramatist,  that  after  a 
successful  run  of  this  play  there  was  always  a  huge  capture  oi  un- 
lucky robbers,  pickpockets,  and  highwa^en^  and  referred  him 
to  the  books  of  the  police-offices  for  testunony  of  the  fact.  It  is 
known  that  Sir  John  actually  wrote  to  Garrick  and  Colman,  as 
managers  of  different  theatres,  to  urge  them  not  to  prodi^ce  it  upon 
the  stage  in  1777,  and  Garrick  acquiesced  in  Sir  John's  opinions, 
whilst  (Dolman  refused  to  withhold  it  from  public  representation. 
Swift  in  his  time  held  that  it  should  have  a  &vourable  effect  upon 
morality,  because  it  showed  up  vice  in  its  most  glaring  light.  Jonn- 
aon  condemned  it  in  a  conversation  which  BosweU  details.  Society 
has  ratified  Johnson's  opinion,  and  for  a  long  time,  whilst  it  was 
formally  placed  upon  the  stage  as  a  stock  piece,  many  of  its  scenes 
were  not  given.  Now  an  act  or  two  are  sometimes  offered  to  the 
public,  and  even  those  are  greatly  modified,  to  suit  the  high^  and 
more  delicate  moral  tone  of  public  taste.  What  changes  have  coma 
upon  society  since  the  first  appearanoe>of  this,  tiie  most  notable  of 
English  musical  dramas  I  The  wits,  the  nobles,  tne  beauties,  who  first 
beheM  it  or  ixxk  part  in  its  creation  and  performance,  are  long  gone  to 
their  final  account.  The  paesiona  of  the  parties  to  which  it  owed  its 
buzz  of  fame  are  at  rest  in  the  grave,  where  they  sleep.  The  stage 
has  lost  its  influence  as  an  instrument  for  party  uses.  The  high- 
wayman no  longer  dashes  upon  the  beUted  traveler  in  lonely  roads, 
or  startles  him  with  his  ocHumand  of  "  stand  and  deliver."  The 
race  of  bursars  is  pretty  generally  learning  to  be  virtuous  in  refor- 
matories. RobbeiT  is  not  fashionaUe  any  longer ;  and  younger  bro- 
thers-of  good  feunily  have  learned  to  look  to  other  avenues  of  fortune 
than  the  Queen's  Highway.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the 
facilities  Gt  mechanism  aid  morality  in  wiser  teachings  when  the 
^^  Beggars'  Opera"  is  off,  than  were  generally  given  imeax  it  was  a 
piece  on  the  boards.  

Cheap  Literature — ''*■  Up  to  this  time,"  says  Mr  Blanchard 
Jerrold,  in  apaper  on  ^'  The  Influence  of  Newspapers  on  the  Projgress 
of  Popular  Education,"  presented  by  him  to  toe  late  Social  Science 
Congress  at  DuUin,  ^^  the  new  journals  which  chewpaper  has 
brought  into  existence  are  weeds  rather  than  flowers.  ^^  The  Dagger 
and  the  Bowl,"  ''  The  Murder  at  the  Smithy,"  ''  The  DasSmg 
Gip^,"  all  seasoned  and  leav^ied  with  columns  of  fiicetis,  and 
answers  to  correspondents  who  exist  only  in  the  wild  imagination  of 
the  gentleman  who  is  retained  to  make  answers  by  the  hundred. 
Such  materials,  with  stale  domestic  receipte  to  fill  up  the  columns, 
ev^  when  supplied  at  <me  halfpenny,  will  hardly  raise  a  raoe  of 
intoUeotual  giants." 
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THE  BLACK  DOCTOR. 


N  one  of  thoee  old  elrerte  which  lead  from  the  more 
thickly  peopled  parta  of  the  city  to  the  Liberti**  of 
Dublin,  stood  a  time-worn, qiiaiotoldhoiiac,kitowii 
■a  the  sign  of  the  "  Three  Jolly  Travellpts."  It  was 
indeed  a  etrange  old  pile,  as  it  mia  a  kind  of  iaolation 
in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  wretchednoB  and  gqualior. 
Iti  stone-faced  windows  andqimint  gables  spoke  of 
its  having  belonged  to  a  bye-gone  period,  and  its 
riphlj  caiTfid  arches  and  door-poslH  illiwfratcd  that  it 


pnally 


at     the 

when  our  storr  op 
The  houses  tABt  had 
at  one  time  stood  be- 
n'de  it  had  cnnnbled 
to  the  ground,  and 
their  fngmenta  filled 
the  ^Mcee  at  either 
ride  of  the  "Three 
Jolly  Travdlew,"  that 
teaatd  to  bave  re- 
mained as  a  kind  of 
memorial  of  the  paet, 
nnd  peraons  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  lo- 
calitj,  in  ahuM  erery 
iostance,  when  goin;^ 
a'jHg,  walked  to  the 
other  side  of  the  street 
from  a  kind  of  fear 

that  the  "  old  bouse"  would  fall  just  at  the  ptvcUe  time  they  woukl 
be  paning.  It  vaa  indeed,  a  quaint  old  house  that  seemed  to  be 
in  its  dot^,  and  doang  away  ita  old  age.  It  leaned  ndlj  to  one 
aide,  and  to  preeerre  its  gravity  a  number  of  old  posU  and 
uprights  were  placed  agai^  one  of  ita  gablee  to  prevent  ita 
billing  into  the  site  of  another  roandon  which  had  stood  shouHer 
to  sluntlder  to  it  for  nearly  a  centory,  in  all  weathen.    Many  yean 


had  poMed  since  it  be^a  tospltlodown,  and  if  its  walla  had  tongnea 
how  many  queer  atones  could  liiay  tell  of  youth,  and  hope,  beauty 
and  ambition,  wealth  and  avarice,  all  long  since  accoinited  for  and 
forgotten  I     In  what  had  once  bee*  the  parlour  was  that  which  was 
now  facettuualy  called  the  bar,  and  the  two  windows  which  had 
arigioally  lighted  the  apartment  were  thrown  into  one  to  ^ve   the 
establishinent  a  buBineBS-iike  air,  and  to  furnish  John  Brunt — the 
portly  proprietor — with  sufficoent  light  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  concern.    Even   where  innovation    had  intruded,  antiquity 
seemed  to  have  made  a  home,  u  festoons  of  cobwebs,  that  had  oeen 
paaaed  like  auspension  bridga  from  the  cracked  decanters  filled 
with  coloured  water,  to  the  long  day  pipe*  placed  diastmsIlT  agtinst 
the  puiea  of  murky  glae    that  seemed    lo  be    mtencied  mora 
for  the  ptupoaeof 
cxcltidiag  than  ad- 
mitting   the  day- 
light, had  not  been 
disturbed  for  many 

S rations  of  api- 
Id  a  lower 
compartmentM  the 
window  were  some 
votive  offerings  to 
Bacchus,  preMint«d 
many  yeaisbefoTS 
by  John  Brant. 
These  con^eted  of 
fiowen  made  oat 
(tf  paper  by  some 
poor  girl  in  the 
aeighbonrbood, 
prior  t»  the  time 
that  she  risJtol 
the  "  Three  Jolly 
l>avellecB,"  sfi^o- 
midnight.  Le- 
mons that  had  be> 
eoms  dark-brown 
and  calcined  irom 
ei^Meure,  stood  on 
shelves    in    dirty 

small  statoetteein 
plasteE,  of  Shaks- 
peate  and  Milton, 
holding  icnHis,  spoke  el  the  refined  twte  and  poetia  feelings 
d  J(£n  Brunt.  On  tlie  ricketty  eoiinter  were  soiled  se- 
venl  ooontecfeit  ooins — nailed  there  iy  John  Bnmt  hiiasetf, 
to  warn  ifidionest  penons,  and  to  UlvstmtA  how  sharp  ha 
WH  in  the  detection  of  knaves.  Three  nnafl  barrels 
painted  Une,  with  black  edmired  hoops,  stood  in  one  of 
the  back  sectimtf  o£  ths  biu-,.and  bensath  were  two  portly,  dis- 
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Bipatod-looking  tierces,  that  had  evidently  been  rolling  in  the 
gutter,  and  vere  anything  but  presentible.      FintB  and  quarts, 
that  had  come  in  for  bard  knocks,  stood  bulged  and  bruised  as  if 
they  had  been  taken  out  of  some  drawn  battle,  and  from  the  want 
of  being  cleaned,  yellow  streaks  of  stale  porter  rendered  illegible 
the  initials,  *''■  J.  B.,"  on  their  battered  sides.    Heaps  of  sawdust,  sa- 
turated with  rancid  beer,  were  scraped  together,  surmounted  by  scraps 
of  half -burned  paper.   In  John  Brunt's  place  dt  business  was  the  tap, 
in  which  were  ivont  to  congregate  all  tne  local  out-door  misery  and 
i^Tetchodness — ^the  poor  street  musician,  that  had  been  striving  to 
play  gay  tunes  with  a  sad  heart,  and,  to  make  the  contrast  between 
Jiis  muaic  and  himself   excite  benevolence ;  the  vender  of  small 
wares,  driven  in  by  the  weather,  and  seeking  to  dry  her  clothes  be- 
fore she  would  retire  to  her  wretched  home.    The  street  bravo  and 
the  midnight  marauder  were  also  to  be  seen  around  the  fire  of  John 
Brunt's  tap,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  if  he  had  a  dislike  against  any- 
thing in  this  world  more  than  another  it  was  to  a  bad  fire ;  and  for 
tins  reason  Tony  Johnson  (John's  boy)  never  really  got  into  trou- 
ble until  he  allowed  the  fixes  to  go  out  oetween  the  fiiit  of  Novem- 
ber and  the  fitst  of  April,  both  inclusive.    The  front  and  back 
rooms  on  the  first  fioor  were  set  apart  for  John's  respectable  cus- 
tomers.   These  apartments  fuUy  sympathised  with  the  leanings  of 
the  house,  as  the  floors  were  much  higher  at  one  side  than  anouier ; 
but  they  bore  about  them  evidences  of  having  seen  better  times. 
Within  these  rooms  were  wont  to  assemble  at  night  those  whom 
vice,   crime,   poverty,   or  misfortune  had   afflict^ — ^in  fact,  the 
^^  Three  Jolly  Travellers"  was  a  kind  of  caravansary,  in  which  human 
misery  was  to  be  heard  of  from  morning  to  night  and  from  night  to 
morning.    It  was  the  Alsatia  for  the  ruined  spendthrift  or  ffamblffl-, 
the  house  of  call  for  the  night  robber  or  street  stroller,  or  ute  place 
where  the  fast  young  man  wound  up  his  night  upon  town,  prior  to 
going  to  the  station-house.    It  was  one  of  the  rendezvous  in  which 
Qie  social  outlaw  had  his  home,  and  his  hours  of  boisterous  glee, 
under  the  special  patronage  of  John  Brunt,  who,  with  his  boy,  Tony 
Johnson,  were  tlie  only  residents  of  the  "  Three  Jolly  Travellers." 
John  Brunt  was  a  thick-set  man,  with  shouldeis  so  high  that  no 
accommodation  had  been  left  for  his  neck.  His  face,  which  was  per- 
fectly circular,  save  when  his  cheeks  fell  beneath  his  jaws  at  either 
side,  presented  the  appearance  as  if  some  secret  process  of  strangu- 
lation was  always  going  on,  which  he  had  not  the  power  to  prevent. 
A  pair  of  gray  piercing  eyes  looked  out  from  beneath  a  low  receding 
forehead,  over  which  was  combed,  with  the  most  precise  uniformity, 
a  quantity  of  thin  semi-brown  hair,  cut  straight  across.    A  small 
nose,  that  could  not  be  perceived  in  profile,  and  a  heavy  hanging 
mouth  gave  to  John  Brunt's  face  a  most  sinister  aspect,    When- 
ever he  walked,  or  rather  waddled  along,  he  appearea  as  if  he  was 
carrying  a  heavy  load  which  he  could  not  lay  down ;  and  whenever 
ho  wanted  to  make  himself  intelligible,  he  generally  expressed  him- 
self in  a  series  of  grunts,  which  nobody  seemed  to  understand  but 
Tony  Johnson,  who  was  ever  up  for  mischief,  and  always  ready  to 
play  all  kinds  of  practical  jokes  on  his  employer  when  out  of  reach 
of  his  arms.    Some  people  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  John  Brunt 
knew  what  he  ought  not  to  know,  and  that  bad  work  had  taken 
place  in  the  ^^  Three  Jolly  Travellers,"  of  which  Tony  Johnson  was 
not  ignorant.  John  Brant  put  up  with  a  great  deal  from  Ton v  that  he 
would  not  bear  from  others,  and  for  this  reason  people  said  that  John 
Brunt  and  Tony  were  in  one  another's  secrete,  and  had  between 
them  that  which  could  not  be  shown  the  light. 

Tony  Johnson  was  an  orphan  boy,  who  could  be  seen  roving  about 
the  suburbs  of  Dublin  some  fifty  yean  since.  He  was,  even  when 
a  harmletas  wanderer,  a  gay,  blue-eyed  urchin,  ever  ready  to  hold  a 
horse  for  any  amount  of  time  for  a  penny,  or  to  offer  to  stand  on 
his  head  ever  so  often  for  a  half -peimy .  He  was  full  of  life  and  fun, 
and,  even  in  the  worst  times,  he  was  ndver  badly  off  for  his  supper 
or  a  night's  lodging.  There  was  no  crowd  going  that  Tony  would 
not  be  in  tlie  midirt;  of,  and  if  any  midship  was  done  within  any 
reasonable  distance  of  Tony*s  head-quarters  he  was  always  sus- 
j>octcd.  In  Tony'b  wanderings  he  met  with  John  Brant,  who  mduced 
tiim  to  become  hw  servant,  and  from  that  time  Tony  was 
never  seen  by  daylight  out  of  the  "  Three  Jolly  Travellers,"  of 
which  he  became  a  part  and  portion.  Tony,  at  tne  time  our  story 
commences,  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  perhaps  not  so  much, 
for  people  said,  that  the  boy  was  not  as  old  as  he  looked,  as  there  was 
something  preying  on  his  mind.  It  was  remarked  that  Tony  never 
went  to  hlecp  until  he  had  locked  his  master  in  his  room,  and  he 


always  showed  fear  when  left  alone  with  him.  Tony  used  to  wear 
all  kinds  of  clothes,  but  he  invariably  observed  the  rule  that  none 
of  them  should  fit  him.  On  some  occasions  he  was  to  be  seen  in  a 
coat  the  tails  of  which  would  be  sweeping  the  ground,  and  on  others 
pinioned  in  a  jacket  far  too  small  for  £m,  but  he  tenaciously  ad- 
hered to  a  head-dress  in  the  shape  of  a  white  hat,  which,  ^m  old 
age  and  constant  battering  by  impatient  customers,  had  fallen  iu, 
and  leaned  to  one  side  at  an  angle  like  that  of  the  hangii^g  tower  at 
Pisa.  Although  poor  Tony  was  gen«rally  thoughtful,  appiioachiiig 
to  melancholy,  his  old  love  of  fun  would  come  upon  him,  but  in  the 
midst  of  his  glee  a  cloud  of  sadness  vould  pass  over  his  fine  honest 
face,  and  he  would  relax  into  his  old  mood,  and  retire  to  his  old  seat 
on  the  ricketty  stairs  of  the  ^^  Three  Jolly  Travellers." 

One  coild  wet  night  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1813,  while  the 
rain  came  down  in  sleety  showers,  a  tall  gentlemanly -locking  man 
entered  the  ^*  Three  Jolly  Travellers,"  and  asked  Jonn  Brunt,  who 
was  dimly  visible  in  the  light  of  four  bilious  looking  candles,  that 
glimmered  in  tin  sconces  on  the  walls,  if  Mr.  JacoB  Barman  had 
been  asking  for  Mr.  Frederick  Foster  that  night  ? 

^^  No,"  said  John  Brunt,  in  one  of  his  most  guttural'  tones,  *^  he 
was  not  here  last  night  nor  to-nie^ht.  He  knows  where  to  oome 
when  he  wants  John  Brunt ;  but,  if  he  was  five  times  an  attorney, 
he  will  not  beat  John  Brunt,  who  beat  his  master ;  and  I  tell  you,  if 
you  are  a  friend  of  his,  inform  him  that  John  Brunt  is  not  to  be  tii- 
fied  with." 

Tony  Johnson,  who  was  on  his  old  seat  on  the  stairs,  was  areus  yd. 
by  the  bud  voice  of  his  master,  and  exclaimed,  *^  Don't  hurry  your- 
self, a  big  cough  will  do  you  good." 

"  If  I  had  you,  you  ruffian,  within  my  gripe,"  said  John  Brunt, 
"  I  would  fit  you  for  the  coroner,  I  would  1" 

"  You  would !"  said  Tony ;  "  but  there  was  wan  time  when  you 
fitted  a  person  for  the  coroner,  and  you  niver  axed  that  ^tleman  to 
look  at  your  work."  The  boy,  who  had  become  quite  excited,  clapped 
his  hands  against  his  sides,  and  crowed  like  a  cock. 

John  Brunt  grew  ashy  pale,  and  large  globes  of  perspiration  burst 
from  his  heavy  flabby  face,  over  which  a  smile  of  fearful  malice 
passed,  as  he  sadd,  ^^  Go  along,  you  cur,  only  that  I  am  busy  I  would 
kickyou." 

^^  I  can  wait,"  said  Tony,  "  until  you  can  bite  as  well  as  kick.  I 
know  horses  too  well  not  to  know  that  the  likes  of  you  is  nothing  at 
kicking ;  you  look  very  like  a  racer,"  said  Tony,  as  he  withdrew  to 
the  door-way,  playing  the  overture  to  an  original  opera  with  his 
knuckles  on  his  chin.  In  a  few  minutes  after  he  hurriedly  re- 
treated up  stairs,  after  having  accomplished  the  feat  of  putting  the 
hat  of  one  of  his  acquaintances  over  his  eyes,  as  he  wal^  passing 
alongthe  street. 

*^  That  is  a  great  young  scamp,"  said  John  Brunt,  addressing  the 
stranger,  who  was  soaked  with  wet  to  the  skin,  and  shivering  with 
cold.  **  I  think  you  were  asking  me  for  Mr.  Barman.  He  was  not 
here,  but  he  is  likely  to  be.  So  you  have  better  wait  for  him.  If  he 
does  not  come  to-night  it  will  be  worse  for  himself." 

The  loud  voice  of  John  Brunt  was  heard  calling  Tony,  who,  on 
making  his  appearance,  was  told  to  show  the  stranger  up  stairs. 

^^  What  name  shall  I  say  if  Mr.  Barman  calls  ?"  said  John  Brunt, 
eyeing  the  stranger  closely. 

^^  Mr.  Frederick  Foster,"  was  the  reply,  as  Tony  lighted  the  new 
comer  up  the  old  creaky  stairs,  that  groaned  beneaui  the  heavy  tread 
of  Foster's  feet,  as  if  they  had  been  affected  with  rheumatism. 

Foster  appeetred  to  be  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and,  as  ho 
stood  in  the  light  of  the  fire,  there  were  evident  marks  of  care  and 
privation  on  his  well-formed  face.  There  was  an  ease  and  elegance 
m  his  manner  and  bearing  which  did  not  escape  the  scrutinizing  eye 
of  Tony,  who,  pei'haps  for  the  first  time  in  ms  life,  called  a  person 
"  Sir  1" 

^^  This  was  a  could  night  outside,  sir,"  said  Tony,  as  he  poked  the 
fire  into  a  blaze.  ^^  I  thought  at  first,"  continued  the  boy,  *'*'  that 
you  were  here  the  night  they  planned  to  bum  the  big  house,  to  get 
the  insurance  from  some  nch  company  in  England,  but  I  don't 
think  it  was  you.  They  often  agree  between  themselves,  here  in 
this  very  room,  to  bum  nouses,  and  ^  by  dad,'  they  do  be  lit  up  the 
next  night,  afther  the  tide  goes  out." 

^^  You  are  speaking  about  people  burning  houses  and  defrauding 
insurance  offices,"  said  Foster ;  *^  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
what  I  know  about  such  things  ?" 

" By  dad,  I  don't  mane  to  say  you  do,"  said  Tony,  "for  if  you 
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did,  the  devil  a  use  was  there  in  telling  yon  anything  about  it ;  but, 
let  me  ask  you,  if  you  are  not  up  to  some  dodge,  what  did  you  want 
of  Barman  at  the  '  Three  Jolly  Travellers,*  at  this  hour,  such  a 
night  as  this  ?  It  wns  for  fun  you  came  out  to  get  wet  and  could," 
said  Tony ;  "  or,  perhaps  the  missis  and  you  had,  a  scrimmage,*' 
added  die  accomplished  young  gentleman 

Foster,  who  was  now  envclo^d  in  the  steam  which  the  fire  had 
extracted  from  his  wet,  thread-bare  clothes,  had  to  laugh  outright  at 
the  gestures  of  Tony,  who  threw  a  summersault,  and  having  satisfied 
himself  by  standing  on  his  hands  and  throwing  his  feet  against  the 
wall,  approached  Foster,  and  asked  him.  what  he  was  ^'  going  to 

liquor  V" 

**  I  have  no  money,"  said  Foster ;  "  wait  till  Barman  comes." 

**  Don't  mind,"  said  Tony ;  **  I'll  stand,  or  I'll  know  for  wliat." 

In  a  minute  Tony  was  in  the  shop,  where  John  Brunt  was  look- 
ing over  a  file  on  which  were  impaled  layers  of  greasy  papers. 

"  I  say,  Brunt,"  said  Tony,  with  a  leer  of  ouiet  mischief  playing 
over  his  thin  sharp  features,  *^  put  them  up — don't  let  him  see  'em." 

**  Who  see  them?"  said  Brunt. 

"  Hawksworth's  nephew,"  said  Tony. 

The  file  fell  from  the  hands  of  Bnmt,  as  he  stood  aghast  in  the 
presence  of  Tony,  who  followed  up  his  advantage.  "The  gentle- 
man above,'*  continued  Tony,  "  wants  to  know  his  uncle's  address, 
and  I  was  thinking  of  teUing  him  to  inquire  under  the  flags  in  the 
old  kitchen." 

Brunt  staggered  to  a  scat,  and  as  he  rem^iined  gasping  for  breath, 
with  his  eyes  bent  on  vacancy,  Tony  deliberately  filled  a  large  mea- 
sure of  whiskey,  with  which  ho  retreated  up  stairs  to  Foster. 

**  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  would  stand  ?"  saia  Tony,  as  he  re-entered 
the  room.     "  I  don't  drink  myself,  but  pitch  that  into  you  lively." 

The  dialogue  between  Foster  and  Tony  wasintemipted  by  a  shrill 
voice,  calling  as  loud  as  it  could  call,  for  Tony  to  come  down  stairs. 

"  AVhat's  the  matter  ?"  said  Tony. 

"  John  Brunt,"  said  the  voice,  "  looks  as  if  he  is  dying." 

"  la  that  you,  Wisp?"  said  Tony,  from  the  head  of  the  stairs ; 
**  come  up,  you  are  *  on  the  round  I' " 

The  person  called  Wisp  was  not  long  in  availing  himself  of  the 
invitation  given  to  him  by  Tony,  and,  having  taken  a  fair  sliare  of 
whiskey  at  a  draught,  shook  his  wet  clothes,  lit  a  short  black  pipe, 
and  seated  himself  opposite  the  fire. 

"  Ttus  gentleman's  nam^  is  Foster,"  said  Tony,  **  and  he  is  wait- 
ii  g  for  your  friend  that  owes  me  five  shillings." 

"You  mean  Barman,"  said  Wisp. 

"  The  same,"  said  Tony ;  "  and  although  I  do  not  drink,  I  will 
pledge  you,  Wisp." 

"  You  young  rascal,"  said  Wisp,  "  you  have  picked  up  all  the 
lingo  of  the  crew  that  comes  here ;  but,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  what 
Las  come  over  the  governor  ?" 

Tony,  who  had  poured  some  whiskey  into  a  broken  glass,  observed, 
*^  I  did  not  intenere  with  your  drink,  let  me  take  this  first,"  and 
Miiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  threw  the  whiskey  down  his 
throat.  "  You  want  to  know  what  ails  the  governor,  do  ye  ?  Now, 
Euppose  you  were  told,  would  that  make  you  better  ?  Well,  W^isp," 
continued  he,  "  you  make  a  fine  thing  out  of  it  by  not  nabbing 
fellows  when  you  get  the  parchment.  How  long  are  you  going  to 
keep  Abel  Isaacs  out  of  the  money  you  w^ere  teUing  me  the  young 
officer  owes  him,  for  gold  watches  made  out  of  gilt  pewter  ?" 

"  You  knows  too  much,"  said  Wisp ;  "  but,  as  you  knows  some- 
thing, I  will  tell  you  more.  The  Jew  took  the  writ  out  of  my  hands 
Ixx^ause  he  foimd  out  the  young  officer's  bill  was  a  forgery." 

**  Ould  Isaacs  is  stuck,  then,"  said  the  precocious  Tony. 

"  By  no  meaus,"  said  Wisp,  taking  another  pull  at  the  whiskey ; 
**  the  family  of  the  young  chap  offerS  twice  the  amount  of  the  bUl, 
but  Abel  won't  give  it  up  unless  he  gets  four  times  the  amoimt  and 
ccsts,  mine  included,"  said  Wisp,  as  he  relit  his  pipe. 

Foster  and  Wisp  entered  into  general  conversation,  as  Tony  re- 
tired, whistling,  to  the  shop. 

"  Tony,"  said  John  Bnmt,  "  like  a  good  follow,  tell  me  is  that 
his  nephew?" 

"  A&  sure  as  you  are  John  Brunt !"  replied  Tony ;  "  and  it  would 
be  too  much  to  have  two  such  handsome  men  living  together  I  Why 
don't  you  die,  and  make  room  for  some  one  more  purty  than  your- 
self, my  ould  Peruvian  sjiarrow  1  1  will  tell  you  what,  I  would  not 
stay  wid  ye  for  all  that  is  in  your  ould  house,  and  for  fifty  times 
IV  hat  yon  tuck  ivom  him  before  you  biuijd  him.    You  told  me  you 


killed  him,  and  you  often  tried  to  kill  me ;  l^t  that  would  not  save 
you,  as  Jerry,  tne  tinker,  knows  it !" 

"  He  is  dead,  stone  dead !"  said  John  Brunt. 

"  I  saw  him. yesterday,  in  t^iis  street,"  observed  Tony. 

"  Liar  and  devil !'  exclaimed  John  Bnmt,  furiously,  and  sni^ng 
a  large  bottle,  he  threw  it  at  the  head  of  Tony,  The  missile 
passed  him,  and  broke  in  atoms  against  the  wall. 

"  Missed  again  I"  said  Tony  ;  and  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  he 
shouted  J  as  he  proceeded  to  join  his  friends,  *^  Brunt,  I  tell  you 
again,  it  is  his  nephew ;  and  I  will  give  him  the  old  exciseman's 
address  in  the  back  kitchen  I    Do  you  hear  me.  Brunt  ?" 

"  What's  the  row  ?"  said  Wisp.  "  The  old  chap  is  out  of  sorts 
to-niffht.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  rain  or  not,  but  it  is  com- 
ing down  as  I  never  heard  it  before."  As  Wisp  spoke  the  wind 
howled  through  the  streeis,  and  shook  the  *^  Three  Jolly  Travellercs" 
to  its  fotrndatiott.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  pattered  against 
the  crazy  windows. 

Further  conversation  between  W^isp  aAd  Tony  was  checked  by 
the  entrance  of  Jacob  Barman,  who  at  once  recognized  Foster,  and 
said,  ^^  This  is  a  fearful  night  to  be  abroad !  I  scarcely  hoped  to  see 
you,  but  I  wanted.    What  news  ?    Will  the  J&^  do  the  needful  ?" 

WhUe  these  questions  were  being  puf  ,  Footer  looked  with  anxious 
gaze  on  Bannan,  who  waved  his  hand  to  Tony  and  Wisp,  and  said 
that  *^  he  wanted  to  be  alone  with  his  friend."  When  Tony  and 
the  bailiff  had  retired,  Barman  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
Foster  and  said,  ^*  All  is  up,  unless  one  thing  i&  done.  Your  wife 
at  her  death. has  the  power  to  make  a  will,  leaving  the  funds  in 
court  to  whom  she  pleases.  My  clerk,  QuHl,  will  draw  up  the  will, 
and  she  can  sign  it." 

Foster  gnxmod  aloud,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  anguish  exclaimed, 
"  My  poor  wife,  starving  and  dying,  and  I  without  the  m^ans  of 
giving  her  mere  bread !"  As  he  said  this  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
as  he  walked  along  the  wretc}iod  rpom  big.  teaiB  rolled  down  his 
cheeks. 

"  Fool  r'  said  B^lrman  ;  "  listen  to  me ;  when  the  will  is  signod, 
Mrs.  Foster  must  get  out  of  the  way,  and  we  will  manage  a  mock 
funeral !" 

"  How  shall  we  make  them  believe  that  she  is  dead  ?"  obsen-od 
Foster. 

'^  I  will  get  a  certificate  of  burial,"  said  Barman,  ^^  and  I  will 
get  Dr.  Bramble  to  state  he  attended  her  in  her  last  illness,  and  he 
will  also  state  the  cause  of  death,  which  will  satisfy  the  lawyers." 

^*'  Is  this  Bramble  the  man  you  call  the  ^  Black  Doctor  ?'  and  if 
80,  can  we  trust  him  ?"  said  Foster. 

"  With  your  life  I"  replied  Barman.  "  And  I  wiD  see  you  hero 
at  this  hour  to-morrow  night." 

Wisp  and  Tony  were  enjoying  themselves  ^t  the  expense  of  John 
Brunt,  as  Foster  and  Barman  went  through  the  drenching  rain  to 
their  miserable  homes  in  different  parts  of  Uxe  city. 

[to  be  coxtixcedJ 

Ladies  and  Looking  Glasses. — ^To  my  mind,  looking  glafsos 
are  the  greatest  enemies  ktdies  have :  they  oucht  all  to  be  broken 
to  overlain'  smash.  It  isn't  that  they  are  false,  for  they  ain't ; 
they  will  reflect  the  truth  if  they  are  allowed.  But,  unfortunately, 
a  truth  never  looks  into  them.  Wlipn  a  woman  consults  her  g]a«i, 
she  wishes  to  be  pleased,  she  wants  to  be  flattered,  and  to  be  put  on 
good  terms  with  nciself ;  so  she  treats  it  as  she  would  her  lover ;  she 
goes  up  to  it  all  smiles,  looking  as  amiable  and  as  beautiful  as  she 
can.  She  assumes  the  most  winning  air ;  she  gazes  at  the  image 
with  all  tiie  affection  she  can  call  up,  her  eyes  beam  with  intelligence 
and  with  love,  and  her  lips  appear  all  a  woman  could  wish,  or  a  man 
covet.  Well,  in  couise  me  mirror  gives  baqk  that  false  face  to  its 
owner,  as  it  receives  it ;  it  ain't  fair,  therefore^  to  blame  it  for  being 
unfaitnful ;  but  as  ladies  cant  use  it  without  deooivin'  of  themselves, 
why  total  abstinence  from  it  would  be  better.  Now,  people  may 
deceive  themselves  if  they  have  a  mind  to,  but  they  can't  go  on  for 
ever.  Time  will  tell  tales.  Whatever  year  a  gal  is  bom,  she  has 
contemporaries ;  when  she  looks  at  them  and  sees  that  they  are 
ageing,  or  the  worse  for  wear,  she  tries  to  recall  the  days  of  her 
youth,  and  finds  that  they  are  lost  in  the  distance,  and  when  she  sees 
her  schoolfellowB  and  playmates  married  eod  parents  themselves, 
all  the  ghuBcs  in  the  world  fail  at  last  t<^  "nrnke  her  believe  she  is 
still  youug. — Sam  Slickt 
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ROM  the  notes  of  explorore 

in  the  fields  of  natur&t  fais- 

toi7,  it  would  appear  that 

before  a  coloDj  of  foxes 

dbtcrmine  tm  eettlinr  m  a 

neighbourhood,   the*    tend 

forward  a  pioneer,  which, 

after  accurately  examining 

all  the  points,  faearingB,  and 

'I  fitcihtie8oftheplace,ietumH 

'  with  hie  report  ready  drawn 

vp,  on  hearing  which,  if  it 

be   faTonrable,  the   whole 

family   throw  the  dust  oiF 

thuir  f  cet  at  the  enemies  they 

have   ma<le,  leave  the  Bpot 

which,  mayhap,  they  have 

rendered  too  warm  by  their 

Dcfarioua     practicee,    and 

y  under  cover  of  night,  quiet- 

m  upon  the  freah  lands  they 

,  ana  there  commence  a  new 

tic  career  of  depredation,  moat 

mioal  to  the  game  preserves 

yaida  around.   If  tlua  be  the 

^nol  founder  of  the  fox  colony 

._  .__ ,  of  Darra  njuat  have  been  a 

u'.trlarch  of  ^Toat  jiulgment  and  fornight.  In  fact  lie  muat  have 
*mpIoy>id  in  the  selection  of  this  faatntes  some  of  the  same  description 
of  bIuU  under  whose  ministrationa  aroee  many  a  stem  feudal  strong- 
hold by  the  river  ahores  of  north  and  south  Britain,  by  the  for 
banks  of  the  atoned  Rhine,  and  by  the  iH'a^y  margina  of  our  own 
glorious  Irish  Btreama — castles  from  which,  in  the  medieval  times, 
the  st4!el-clad  and  marauding  horoua  were  wont  to  issue  forth  at  the 
head  of  their  armed  KtainLrs,  and  levy  black-mail  from  the  aur- 
rounding  plaina,  fiwne,  and  hamlcte. 

The  judgment  attributed  to  the  fox  in  the  above  sentence  is  no 
untenable  aasertion.  We  eliaUenge  any  historian  of  ancient  or 
modem  tinges  to  produce  a  greater  mass  of  evidence  in  auppral  of 
t.ha  poasession  of  extraordinary  genius  by  one  of  his  heroes,  than 
can  be  brought  forward  to  prove  that  the  fox  from  the  very  earhest 
!ii;<s  was  a  pemonage  of  wonderful  accomplishments  in  all  the  arts 
and  sciences,  from  the  picking  of  a  bone  in  the  most  approved  gaa- 
tnmontical  method,  to  the  selection  of  a  safe  citadel  wherein  to  ^ow 
digestion  to  take  its  course  aft^  the  best  epicurean  fashion,  and  from 
that  to  the  highest  examplia  of  strategy  and  worldly  craft.  Have 
we  not  the  works  of  the  immortal  ^Esop  to  refer  to,  in  which  that 
facetious  and  sparkling  little  descendant  of  Ham  seems  never  tired 
of  relating  incidents  illustrative  at  the  cuteness,  the  wisdom,  the 
experience,  the  hoir-breadth  escapes,  the  funny  expbits,  and 
bold  deeds  of  Reynard?  Tajie  a  run  through  the  hterature  ot  any 
country  in  the  world: — ere  you  have  gone  flirough  half  a  volume 
of  any  poet,  fabulist,  or  historian,  you  will  Gnd  aimilcti,  tales,  and 
allusions  to  no  end.  all  bearing  testimony  to  the  brightness  of 
Reynard's  brains.  But  putting  all  thet.e  stray  witneffies  out  of  the 
question,  have  we  not  an  epic  to  attest  his  greatness? — yee,an  epic 
that  sbaU  remain  green  and  blooming  in  the  memories  of  mankind, 
when  Homer  is  forgotten,  Virgil  unread,  and  Milton,  as  the  Kerry 
Ecboolmaster  said,  shadowed  under  the  curtain  of  oblivion — an  epic 
whose  inctdfoits  we  gloat  over  in  childhood,  and  remember  fondly 
as  we  advance  in  years,  namely,  the  inunortal  "  History  of  Beynard 
the  Fox"  himself;  and  we  ask  triumphantly,  without  fear  of  denial  or 
a  single  reservation  in  the  response,  is  there  a  man,  woman,  or  child, 
unacquainted  with  its  soul-aUring  and  enrapturing  contents,  from 
nhere  the  constellation  of  the  Southern  Cross  sheds  its  light  upon 
the  banquets  of  Austral  cannibals,  to  where  the  stunted  Sequimaux 
gorge  themselves  with  whale  blubbers,  by  the  icy  shores  of  the 
Boreal  Sea  ? 

Even  tnuiition  itself  is  ever  garrulous  and  eloquent  in  Reynard's 
praise.  Acci»iling  to  that  everlasting  authority,  thae  was  once 
U|>on  8  time  a  fox  that  could  tell  fortunes  by  the  shore  of  Lough 
Jt  e,  on  the  Shannon,  and  another  at  the  foot  of  Cro^  Patrick 
wliich  attfindt'd  on  an  ancient  hermit  who  dwelt  thrae,  asnisgiUieor 


servant.  This  individual  knew  his  buuness  so  well  that  he  not  only 
gathered  firewood  for  his  naitcr'a  abode,  Irat  brought  in  daily  a 
supply  of  benies,  watercieBBa,  and  game  «u£GciBnt  to  afipeaBe  the 

appetite  of  the  old  hermit.  Not  content  with  thia,  he  geserally 
superintended  the  mating  of  the  £re,  routed  the  wildfowl  to  a 
turn,  and  laid  the  table  with  a  degree  of  taste  and  el^anee  that 
would  set  the  best  French  cook  out  of  his  wits  to  emulate.  Here 
was  anothsr  fox  which  dwelt  in  a  certain  wood  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  between  whom  and  the  gamekeeper  a  tacit  treaty  existed, 
the  nature  of  which  was  that  as  king  as  he  lived  unmolested  b^  the 
gamekeeper,  the  poultry  and  geese  of  the  latter  were  to  nxna-u 
mtact.  Now,  on  a  certain  day  a  numbtr  of  gentlemen  came  witi 
a  splendid  paick  of  hounds  to  the  wood,  unearthed  Reynard,  and 
ohascd  him,  neck  or  nothing,  over  many  a  rough  mile  of  hill  and 
valley.  In  the  eniL  however,  he  escaped,  but  that  night  the 
beet  goose  of  the  flock  disappeared  from  the  paddock  of  the  game- 
keeper. It  seems  that  the  fox,  after  his  terrible  run,  being  too 
exhausted  to  go  on  his  usual  rounds  in  search  of  prey,  was  forced 
by  the  panga  of  hunger  to  catch  the  goose  for  his  supper.  The 
gamekeeper  of  course  vowed  rengeance  for  this  infringement  of  the 
treaty,  and  next  mtuming  was  proceeding,  gnn  in  hand,  to  inflict 
condimi  punishment  on  the  offender,  when,  from  the  brow  of  a 
little  hill  near  his  home,  he  saw  a  sight  which  convinced  him  that 
a  fox,  of  all  animalB  in  the  world,  has  the  tenderest  conscience  and 
the  truest  appreciation  of  the  pomt  of  honour.  In  a  field  beneath 
was  his  friend  of  the  wood,  making  his  way  in  a  dehberate  run  for 
the  desecrated  paddock,  with  a  five  goose  thrown  over  his  Wk. 
After  gainiiu^  an  adjacent  field,  he  left  his  burthen  by  a  fence,  and 
then  returned  fc«-  another  gooae  which  he  had  left  in  some  field  be- 
hind, and  which  he  bore  into  an  inclosure  at  a  distance  beyond  that 
in  which  he  had  deposited  the  first.  Returning  again,  he  bore  the 
Gnt  some  distance  further,  and  thus  carrying  both  alternately  he  at 
last  depodted  them  with  the  flock  in  the  gamelEeeper's  paddock, 
an  ample  payment  for  the  robbery  hunger  had  forced  him  to  per- 
petrate on  the  preceding  evening.  Merely  Tnnlrfiig  allunon  to  the 
luxurious  fox  that  at  present  is  said  to  smoke  his  ppe  every  evening 
after  dinner  on  Dawson's  Table,  near  Gaultymore,  we  shall  end  our 
jutragraph  with  the  above  exemplary  individual,  and  pass  once  more 
to  the  valley  of  Dami,  the  scene  of  the  hunt  whose  incidents  we  are 
about  t«  relate. 

The  valley  ot  Dorrs  hee  in  the  midst  of  a  range  of  mountaina 
from  whoeo  summits  no  finer,  more  extensive,  or  more  varied  prcs- 
pect  can  be  seen  in  Ireland.  It  stretches  from  west  to  east,  and 
was  formerly  clothed  from  end  (o  end  by  an  ancient  and  luxuriant 
forest  of  oak,  mountain  ash,  and  pine.  At  its  western  extremity 
rises  a  small  green  hill  on  the  summit  of  which  stand  the  ruins  of 
an  old  church  and  round  tower.  Some  distance  from  this  hill,  be- 
neath a  gigantic  crag,  rises  one  of  the  streams  celebrated  by  Spenser 
in  bia  Faiirie  Queene,  namely — 

"  Mokru,  diDghtar  of  M  hthig  Hole," 
which,  after  flowing  downward  with  an  infinite  number  ot  mean- 
derings  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley,  discharges  itself 
through  a  savage  and  romantic  pass  into  the  plain  of  Co^,  where 
its  walem  soon  join  thoseof  the  pastoral  Puncheon.  Abutting  into 
the  valley  at  its  south-western  side  rises  the  moet  elevated  summit 
of  ihe  range,  a  steep  conical  hill  with  a  mighty  cairn  of  stones  upon 
its  crest.  Along  the  left  flank  and  foot  of  this  bill  stretches  a  dense 
and  solitary  wood,  partly  the  remains  of  the  ancient  finest  that  once 
clothed  the  whole  district.  Thia  wood  from  time  immemorial  has 
been  infested  with  such  a  number  of  foxes,  that  no  poultiT-  yaid, 
miles  around  its 


□  be  oonsidered  safe  for  n 


however  well  fortified,  c 
vicinity. 

If  you  take  a  ra'uhle  through  the  old  churchyard  mentioned 
above,  your  attention  cannot  fail  to  be  attracted  by  an  ancient, 
half -defaced  tom1»tone  which  stands  beside  the  dilapidated  wall 
that  fences  in  the  dwellings  of  the  dead  from  the  green  pasture  land 
outside.  Upon  this  tommtone  can  still  be  tra^  various  quaint 
figures  of  hounds,  horsemen,  and  a  fox  in  full  career,  which  circum- 
stance will  at  once  tell  you  that  some  mighty  hunter  sleeps  beneath. 
And  such  is  the  case ;  for  the  spot  marked  by  that  old  tombstone 
with  its  fantastic  figures,  is  the  last  resting-place  of  Tom  Geelaher, 
the  mcst  celebrated  huntsman  that  ever  wound  horn  or  set  foot  ia 
stirrup  amid  the  green  woods  of  Munster.  We  are,  however,  some- 
what over  hasty  in  calHng  the  spot  Tom's  last  resting-place.     It 
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may  be  so  by  day,  but  it  ia  ihe  firm  belief  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vaUey  that  he  haunts  Kyle^^laas,  or  the  Green  Wood,  that  sylvan 
expanse  vJtucli  we  have  mentionea  as  stretching  along  the  foot  and 
aide  of  the  hilL  Often  will  the  peasaot  teU  vou,  after  returning  be- 
lated from  bog  or  high  pasture  land,  that  he  has  heard  the  lonely 
hollows  of  the  wood  echoing  the  wierd  sounds  of  Tonx  G^elaher^s 
hunting  horn  and  the  wild  yells  of  the  spectral  pack  as  they  swept 
madly  over  glen  and  glade  ;  and  ao  minute  is  the  description,  that 
you  will  most  probably  be  treated  to  an  account  of  the  peculiar 
creaking  noise  made  by  the  new  saddle  which  Tom  had  used  on  the 
day  of  his  ticagio  death,  and  with  which  he  still  reyisits  ^^the 
glunpses  of  the  moon'*  when  going  on  his  nightly  fox-hunt.  Innu- 
merable are  the  stories  related  of  Tom's  appearance  in  that  wild  and 
solitary  wood. 

On  one  oocasion  Paddy  Shanaban,  one  of  the  best  pipers  that  ever 
twirled  a  chanter,  was  coming  late  at  night  down  tiie  mountain 
path  that  led  by  the  southern  skirt  of  ihe  wood.  All  at  once  he 
beheld  a  red-ooated  horseman  riding  up  the  path  with  a  splendid 
pack  of  foxhounds  behind  him. 

''*'  Arrah,  Paddv  Shanahan,"  said  the  honseman  as  he  came  up, 
^*  a  cead  mlUe  faiit&  to  Kyleglass  l" 

^^  The  same  to  you  sir  "  said  Paddy,  not  a  whit  frightened,  for  he 
knew  by  the  hearty  and  kind  tone  of  the  horseman  iha,t  he  intended 
BO  harm.. 

*^  Sit  down^  Paddy,''  said  the  cavalier  again,  '•^  and  play  us  up 
the  Maddhereen  Roe.  I  haven't  heerrl  it  this  month  o'  l^mdays, 
and  'tis  your  father's  son  that  ought  to  be  able  to  finger  the  chanter 
in  s^le  and  glory.'* 

**  Wishft,  b^gor,  sir,"  answered  Paddy,  "  nev«r  say  it  twice,  an* 
you're  welcome  to  the  best  tune  in  my  pipes  1"  and  with  that  he  sat 
down  on  a  bank  and  began  to  put  his  instrument  in  order. 

^^  The  Maddhereen  Roe  is  the  best  tune  I"  said  the  horseman ; 
^*  and  I  hAvenH  hfiestd,  it  now  snce  the  day  your  father  played  it  over 
my  grave  the  day  I  was  buried  on  the  hill  of  Ardpatrick  1"  and  in  a 
sweet  but  unearthly  voice  he  began  to  hum  one  of  the  venes  of  that 
soul -stirring  Irish  opera  of  wUch  Reynard  is  the  hero,  and  from 
which  Moore  has  taken  one  of  the  finest  airs  to  his  Melodies — 

•*  •  Good  momnr,  fox  H    *  Good  morrow,  sir  V 

*  What  te  that  yoa're  aitin'  ? 
*  A  ftno  fkt  goose  I  itole  from  yon-^ 

Came  taste  it  while  you're  waitiaM*  *'_ 

Toicks !  yoicks !  tally  ho !  Strike  up  the  time,  Paddy  Shanahan, 
for  X  haven't  long  to  delay ;  and  bethune  ourselves  the  hounds 
aren*t  to  be  depin<fed  on  I" 

^^  Nevw  fear^  sir  1"  answered  Paddy,  for  he  had  just  succeeded 
in  setting  his  pipes  in  tune ;  ^^  here  goes  for  tlie  honour  and  glory  of 
oukl  Parra  an'  the  blue  skies  above  id !" 

Witli  that  he  struck  up  the  Maddhereen  Roe  inastyle  that  would 
stir  the  heart  of  a  stone :  and  at  every  skirl  of  the  pipes,  the  hounds 
yelled  joyously  and  the  huntsman  holloaed  or  wound  his  horn,  till 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  wood  resounded  with  the  uproar.  At  last, 
as  Paday  came  ta  that  portion  of  the  piece  of  music  which  repre- 
sents the  hounds  and  norsemen  rattling  away  in  full  chase  over 
bush.  Intake,  and  glen,  a  huge  fox,  which  appeared  to  be  gray  with 
age.  darted  out  from  the  wcod,  and  with  his  neck  stretched  out  and 
liis  long  taO  sweeping  the  ground,  darted  swiftly  along  the  Kill-side. 

^*'  Yoicks  I  yoicKs  1  tally  ho !  Towler,  Nelly,  and  Ringwood  there 
he  goes— -tally  ho-o-o  P  shouted  the  horseman,  and  striking  the  hritb 
into  the  flanks  of  his  spectral  steed,  away  he  went  with  hk  yelling 
pack  on  the  track  of  the  fox  over  the  hill,  m  a  wierd  and  fearfiu 
chase,  leacving  Paddy  Shanahan  still  skirling  his  chanter  upon  the 
green  bonk  beskle  the  haunted  wood. 

But  now  for  old  Tom  Geelaher's  death,  burial,  and  our  fox-hunt. 
One  day  old  Captain  O— — ,  to  whom  Tom  was  huntsman,  sent  in- 
timation to  the  various  gentlemen  around,  that  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing he  was  about  to  have  a  tremendous  fox-hunt  in  the  yaUeyof 
Darra.  At  this  time  there  was  great  rivahy  between  the  gentlemen 
of  the  county  Cork  and  those  of  Limerick  with  regard  to  their 
equestrian  feats  after  the  switching  bush  of  Reynard,  So  you  may 
be  sure  that  when  the  morning  of  the  hunt  came  there  was  a  large 
attendance  of  sportsmen  from  both  counties.  Old  Squire  Pringte, 
whose  legs  had  oeen  broken  five  several  times  in  the  chase,  was  t&re 
from  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater ;  but  though  his  legs  were  quite 
crooked,  and  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk  he  was  so  kme,  let  him 


once  get  into  the  saddle,  and  he  was  the  best  and  most  daring  rider 
of  his  coun^.  On  the  other  hand,  pitted  against  him  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Limerick,  was  old  Major  Weston,  from  Balliiiacurra- 
Weston,  who,  with  an  iron  hook  in  place  of  his  bridle  hand — lialf 
the  limb  had  been  shot  off  by  a  chain-ball  at  the  storming  of  Seriuga- 
patam — was  still  the  boldest  and  most  expert  rider  from  Gaultyniore 
to  the  Shannon*.  Others  were  there  also  who  were  determined  on 
that  day  to  emidate  the  e^loits  of  their  leaders,  and  even  the  very 
huntsmen  of  the  rival  fox-hound  clubs  looked  upon  one  another 
with  no  friendly  eyes  as  they  proceeded  to  the  covert  of  Easmore,  in 
order  thence  to  start  the  largest,  most  cunning,  and  most  renowned 
fox  in  the  country,  which  was  said  to  make  that  wild  glen  his  iL^uai 
place  of  abode. 

Sure  enough  they  found  him  there^  and  the  delighted  eyes  of  the 
red-ooats,  of  whom  there  were  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  on  tlie 
ground  tiiat  morning,  testified  to  the  size  and  wind  of  tiie  fox  of 
Easmore  when  at  last  he  broke  cover.  He  was  a  fine  animal. 
Patches  of  gray  hair  on  lus  head  and  tail  showed  that  he  had  at- 
tained a  great  age,  but  his  lithe  motions  and  long  stretches  over  the 
side  of  the  hill  ait  he  came  into  view  proved  that  age  had  not  done 
away  with  his  activity,  and  the  vigour  of  his  muscular  frame.  Away 
over  bottom  and  rushy  moorland,  and  up  again  across  the  highland 
valleys  and  slopes  he  led  the  dogs  and  red-coats  in  a  mad  chase  for 
nearly  two  mortal  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  it  became  appari^ut 
that  the  (xnmty  Limerick  gentlemen  were  getting  the  worst  of  it, 
lor  their  rivals  from  Cork  county  were  getting  far  ahead,  and 
not  a  rider  save  old  Tom  Geelaher  seemed  capable  of  retrieving  the 
honour  of  the  red-coats  of  the  Darra  Hunt.  Old  Tom,  howevei-, 
was  still  in  the  yan,  side  by  side  with  the  redoubtable  Sc^uire 
Pringle.  The  fox  was  now  approaching  the  Glen  of  the  Blick 
Crow,  which  runs  down  througa  the  centre  of  the  wood  of  Kyle- 
glass.  At  a  certain  point  this  glen  narrows,  forming  a  deep  clutsni; 
over  which  Ton\  Geelaher  had  once  sprung  his  horse  some  ycai*3 
before.  Here  was  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  the  lost  honours  of 
the  Limerick  fox-huntena,  and  poor  Tom  was  not  alow  in  availiii<; 
himself  of  it.  Calling  out  to  old  Squire  Pringle  to  follow,  he  dasbcxl 
his  horse  at  thp  terrible  chasm,  but  the  hither  bank  unfortmiatcly 
gave  way,  and  Tom  Geelaher  and  his  steed  going  headlong  to 
die  bottom,  were  both  killed  upon  the  rough  fragments  of  rock 
that  lay  strewn  beneath.  This  dreadful  catastrophe  put  an  end  to 
the  hunt  for  that  day. 

Old  Tom  Geelaher  had  often  expressed  a  wish  to  his  master  tluit 
when  he  died  the  genttem6n  of  the  Darra  Club,  with  all  their  pani- 
phemalia  of  houncb,  horns,  and  red-coats,  should  attend  his  fimcral. 
On  this  sad  oocasion,  old  Captain  Q'  attended  most  religiously 
to  the  wish  of  his  faithful  huntsman ;  and  for  that  pivpose  inviteil 
all  the  gentlemen  then  presei^t  to  wait  for  the  mournful  obsequies. 
Another  wish  of  the  eccentri(vx)ld  huntsman  was,  that  when  tho  Inst 
sod  was  laid  upon  his  grave,  the  best  piper  in  the  country  shouUl 
be  brought  to  pky  the  Maddl^reen  Roe  over  him  as  a  requiem. 
llie  day  of  the  funeral  came,  and  the  gentlemen  in  their  rod  coatf«, 

with  Captain  O ^^s  pack  of  fox-hounds  following,  attended  in 

long  array  behind  poor  Tomls  coffin,  as  it  was  borne  slowly  along 
the  winding  road  that  led  to  the  old  churchyard  of  Ardpatrick, 
on  the  top  of  the  green  hill.  The  grave  was  made,  the  coffin 
lowered,  the  earth  thrown  in,  and  the  green  sods  smoothed  abov(\ 
and  then  old  Paddy  Shanahan  th^  elder  sat  down  upon  the  fresh 
mound,  tuned  his  pipes,  and  struck  up  the  Maddhereen  Roe  in  tones 
that  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  assembled  multitude. 

Just  as  Paddy  had  come  to  the  lament  in  which  the  fox  is  repre- 
sented sitting  on  the  summit  of  a  green  lonely  hill  aft«r  a  hard 
chase,  moumfally  giving  vent  to  his  outraged  feelings  in  a  heart- 
rendmg  strain  of  melody,  a  young  hound,  which  had  contrived 
to  steal  away  from  the  pack,  suddenly  gave  a  wild  and  savage  cry 
within  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  church,  and  the  next  moment  out 
bounded  the  identical  old  fox  that  had  Itu^  poor  Tom  Geelaher  to 
his  doom,  and  clearing  the  churchyard  wall,  swept  away  across  the 
adjacent  glen  and  ri^t  down  into  the  valley,  with  the  single  hound 
behind  him. 

^^  Yoicks !  yoicks  I  yoicks  P*  resounded  from  the  attendant  throng 
of  red-coats. 

"  Tally  ho !  tally  ho !  taHy  ho-o-o !"  and  the  next  instant  the 
whole  meet,  with  the  eager  pack  in  front,  swept  from  the  church- 
yard, crossed  tibe  g^n,  and  rattled  away  dowi\,  the  valley  on  the 
trail  of  the  cunning  old  fox.      Squire  Pringle  and  old  Maj,<rir 
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"Weston  rode  abreasl-in  front,  and  never  on  any  occasion  was  such 
prowess  shown  in  crossing  dangerous  qnagmire,  scrambling  over 
scrof^gy  fence,  and  flying  headlong  over  deep  trench  and  stone  wall. 
Away !  away !  down  the  bottom  of  the  valley  by  rolling  stream, 
leafy  wildwood,  and  fair  dell— on  and  on  with  unslackened  an4 
desperate  speed,  now  close  upon  the  brush  of  old  Reynard,  and  now 
far  behind.  Crag  and  wiluwood  tree  seemed  to  fly  past  as  the 
headlong  chase  swept  on,  till  they  reached  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  great  valley,  where  the  !Molana  rushes  outward  into  the  plain, 
from  the  pass  of  the  Spirit^s  Ford.  Before  entering  the  pass,  the 
Molana  receives  a  tributary  from  the  northern  range  of  hills,  and  the 
conflu>noe  of  the  two  streams  was  at  that  time  crcesed  by  a  solitary 
one-arched  bridge,  and  surrounded  by  a  dense  wood,  no  traces  of 
which  now  remain.  In  this  wood  the  fox  for  jome  time  contrived 
to  elude  the  eager  pad^  At  last  a  peasant  who  was  fishing  by  the 
river  happening  to  look  beneath  the  Qld  bridge,  saw  Reynara  auietly 
sitting  upon  a  stone  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  arch,  and  aelibe- 
rately  licking  himself  after  a  few  refreshing  ablutions  in  the  cool 
wator. 

The  peasant  immediately  gave  the  alarm,  and  away  went  the  fox 
once  more  back  again  up  the  valley,  with  th3  hounds  and  horsemen 
after  him  more  nmdly  tnan  ever.  It  was  a  wild  and  dangerous 
cJiase,  for  none  but  the  best  and  boldest  horsemen  could  nm  the 
L-ugth  of  that  rou£^  and  craggy  vsdley,  without  a  headlong  fall  or 
pothaps  a  broken  neck.  Before  it  was  over  old  Squire  Pringle 
broke  his  leg  for  the  sixth  time,  and  the  veteran  Major  Weston  lost 
his  iron  bridle  book,  bat  what  oi  that  ?  He  was  now  close  behind 
his  victim's  brush,  as  that  wary  individual,  after  doubling  again 
aroimd  the  foot  of  Aidpatrick  hOl,  swept  away  once  more  towards 
the  terrible  chasm  in  wnich  poor  Tom  Geelaher  had  met  his  woeful 
doi*m.  As  Reynard  approached  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  however, 
with  the  intention  perhaps  of  luring  a  few  more  of  the  horsemen  to 
their  fate,  a  wild  and  jovial  cry  broke  from  Major  Weston,  who 
was  still  far  in  front,  fbr  Blue  Nelly,  the  mother  of  the  pack,  seized 
h^r  flying  foe  at  last  by  the  steaming  flank,  and  thus  ended  the 
rt-now^ed  fox-hunt  of  Darra. 

R,  D.  J. 

IITESARY   YAMFHra 

S  not  80  acceptable  as  the  process  of  vamping  applied 
to  leather,  in  the  construction  of  shoes  and  boots. 
Nevertheless,  thoughts  will  arise  in  the  mind  while  we 
are  reading,  and  we  admire  a  composition  as  being 
complete,  or  feel  disposed  to  add  to,  alter,  or  other- 
wise arrange,  perhaps  disarrange,  it,  as  it  happens  to 
suit  our  views.  It  nas  occurred  in  the  course  of  my 
reading,  that  I  have  disapproved  of  the  manner  in 
which  Byron,  Macaulay,  Goldsmith,  and  Mrs.  Hemans 
have  terminated  particular  poems,  or  in  which  they 
have  treated  the  subject  of  their  muse  in  a  moral 
point  of  view.  This,  of  course,  will  appear  to  be  pre- 
sumptuous. Admiring  as  I  do  each  of  these  writers, 
and  admitting  how  my  puny  muse  must  ^^  pale  its  in- 
effectual fire'*  before  such  liuninaries,  I  yet  cannot  be 
justly  charged  with  audacious  egotism  or  unpardon- 
able impudence.  Instead  of  attempting  to  vamp  up 
compositions  of  celebrated  writers,  perhaps  it  might 
be  more  rational  in  me  to  endeavour  to  write  some- 
thing equally  good ;  but  in  every  man  there  is  a  htUe 
of  the  critic,  and  I  have  not  only  found  fault  with 
the  denouement  or  conclusion  of  three  of  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  author,  in  question,  but  have  ventured 
upon  an  amendment  of  the  defects  which  I  have  supposed  to  exist 
in  th.'se  poems.  The  first  which  I  shall  notice — one  of  the  many 
Rplejidid  productions  of  a  noble  poet,  who  may  be  reckoned  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  poets  of  any  age  or  country — ^is  that  in  which 
the  destruction  of  Sennacherib  has  been  described.  It  is  unnecess- 
ary to  narrate  the  history  of  Sennacherib.  Byron  has  thus  begun 
his  Hebrew  Mdody  on  this  dramatic  theme : 

*^  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold  !'* 
In  the  sixth  (the  ooncluding  vcrae)  wo  are  told  that — 

^^  The  might  of. the  Gentile,  unonote  by  the  sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord," 


but  fidl  justice  has  not  been  done  by  the  great  poet  to  tho  subject 
which  he  has  treated  with  so  much  fervid  eloquence.  He  has  not 
remembered  that  Sennacherib  was  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nis- 
roch,  his  god,  when  his  ,sons  smote  him.  The  following  lines  have 
therefore  been  added  to  complete  the  story.;  the  attempt  is  feeble, 
but  it  is  made  without  presumption,  and  indeed  I  feel  how  faint 
and  insipid  the  lines  are,  compared  with  the  glorious  lyric  of  tho 
greatest  orator  amongst  the  poets,  Byron. 

And  fbe  leader  hath  fallen — did  tho  hand  of  the  foe, 
Or  the  blast  of  the  angel,  the  tyrant  lay  low  ? 
At  the  shrine  of  his  god,  he  is  kneeling  again. 
And  the  sword  of  the  children  the  father  hath  slain. 

The  next  poem  to  which  I  venture  to  add  a  verse  is  the  heroic 
one  of  Macaulay  relative  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
The  gifted  writer  thus  speaks  of  the  occurrence : 

"  It  was  about  the  lovely  close  of  a  warm  Summer's  day, 
There  came  a  gallant  merchant  ship  full  sail  to  Plymouth  bay, 
Her  crew  bad  seen  Castille^s  black  fleet,  beyond  Aiurigny^s  isle. 
At  earliest  twilight,  on  the  waves,  lay  heaving  many  a  mile." 

Then  follows  a  glowing  description  of  the  rising  in  different  parf  s 
of  England,  but  the  poem  wants  a  finish.  Like  some  of  the  old 
plays,  it  has  *^  a  lame"  though  not  ^'  an  impotent  conclusion  ;"  and 
we  are  not  told  what  became  of  the  Armada.  The  cobbler  again 
intrudes  to  put  a  peg  in  the  classical  boot : — 

But  stay  yon  here,  battalions,  stay,  youVe  naught  to  fear  from  Spain, 
The  tempest  of  Omnipotence  is  raging  o^er  the  main  ; 
The  voice  of  God,  a  Guardian  God,  h&th  o^er  the  waters  breathed, 
Then  furl  your  flags,  recall  your  ban^  let  all  your  swords  be 

sheatheid ; 
The  Spirit  of  the  Stoim  hath  done,  all  that  your  hosts  might  do, 
Then  bless  the  tempest  and  the  Lord,  for  thus  preserving  you. 

The  third  poem  to  which  I  shall  advert  is  the  very  spirited  com- 
position of  Mrs.  Hemans — "  The  Spanish  Champion."  The  subiect 
represents  a  young  Spanish  warrior  awaiting  the  expected  arrival  of 
his  father ;  the  king  promises  that  they  shall  soon  meet — ^the  caval- 
cade advances — ^the  lung  and  the  youth  go  forth  to  meet  them — ^but 
the  youth  discovers  that  his  father  has  been  slain,  and  that  it  is  only 
the  lifeless  body, -dressed  in  armour  and  seated  upon  a  horse,  that 
appears  before  him ;  ho  is  shocked  and  en]:aged,  and  drags  the  king 
towards  the  body  of  his  father,  placing  them  face  to  fece — "  the 
king  before  tho  dead** — the  poem  thus  concludes : — 

"  He  loosed  the  nun,  his  slack  hand  fell  upon  the  silent  face. 
He  cast  one  long,  deep,  mournful  glance,  and  fled  from  that  sad  2  lace ; 
His  after  fate  no  more  was  heard  amid  the  martial  train. 
His  banner  led  the  speiws  no  more  among  the  hills  of  Spain." 

I  am  inclined  to  say,  as  Mercutio  said,  when  Romoo  left  without 
resenting  the  insult  of  Tybalt — 

"  0,  calm,  dishonorable,  vile  submiasion !" 

And  fain  would  I  substitute  the  following  verse  for  that  which  in 
the  original  describes  the  young  warrior  as  casting  a  glance  and 
flying  from  the  place :— > 

Then  from  the  scabbflid  of  his  sire  the  sword  he  quickly  drew, 
And  at  the  guilty  monarches  throat,  like  blood-hound,  wildly  flew ; 
Exclaiming,  while  his  skull  he  cleft,  ^*  Acciu-sed  of  thy  race. 
Thou,  too,  shalt  have  the  spectral-look  of  my  dead  father's  face !" 

Ctesiphon. 


FiCTioy. — ^Fiction  is  the  keenest,  and  deepest,  and  most  real  of 
all  realities ;  the  result  of  years  of  experience,  observation,  inquiry, 
reflection,  and  learning ;  the  outpourings  of  a  heart  enriched  too 
amply  for  its  own  peace,  with  all  the  varied  contributions  that  a 
life  of  study,  disappointment,  and  suffering  can  bestow ;  the  up- 
heaving of  hidden  tretaures,  which  the  boecun  throws  back  again  to 
fertilize  the  world  from  which  it  called  them,  as  the  fountain  flings 
over  the  earth  the  waters  that  it  had  been  silently  gathering  from 
the  ocean,  the  cloud,  and  the  mist. 


LOVE  AMONG  THE  GIPSIES. 
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LOTS  AKOHO  THB  GIPSIES. 

HE  character  of  every  nation  ifl  stronglv  marked 
in  the  habits  and  cnstoms  of  its  people ;  Imt  in  no 
people  that  has  ever  come  ander  the  ohservation 
of  a  writer,  are  those  characteristics  so  oompletelj 
deyeloped  as  in  the  wandering  Bohemians  that 
make  every  land  their  own.  Gipsies  resemble 
Jews  in  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  ooon- 
tries ;  but  there  the  resemblance  ceases.  The  once 
great  people  of  Israel  is  scattered  over  the  world ; 
they  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  clime — subjects 
of  every  sovereign ;  but  wheresoever  ^e  Jew  set- 
tles, there  he  remains  and  there  he  is  certain  to 
acquire  wealth,  if  not  fame.  The  wealtJiiest,  and 
the  most  famed  for  wealth  among  the  citizens  of 
the  world,  are  Jews.  The  name  of  Rothschild  is 
to  ns  what  that  of  Croesas  was  to  the  ancients — a 
pillar  of  gold.  In  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
France,  its  influence  is  felt,  acknowledged,  and  re- 
verenced. America  would  be  cap  and  Imee  to  the 
millionaires  of  the  eastern  hemispnere.  Even  An- 
dorre,  that  little  state  of  which  so  few  know  any- 
thing, and  which,  with  extraordinary  politenesB, 
returns  the  compliment  to  the  unconscious  many, 
knows  that  such  a  house  as  Rothschild  exists,  whose 
very  name  can  conjure  up  untold  treasures,  and 
purchase  almost  every  pleasure  that  human  nature  can  desire. 

IVIany  interesting  and  amusing  descriptions  of  Gipsies  have  been 
given  by  some  of  our  best  writers.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  immor- 
talized the  gipsy  mother  in  his  great  novel,  "  Guy  Mannering,** 
upon  which  photograph  Signor  Vera!  undoubtedly  had  his  eye  when 
he  composed  his  best  opera,  H  Trovatore;  and  a  still  better  picture 
of  gipsy  ^e  is  given  by  Cervantes,  one  of  the  very  few  great 
writers  that  have  ever  flourished  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyren- 
nees.  In  our  yonng^days  we  read  a  ^psy  story,  from  the  pen  of  the 
author  of  "  Don  C&ixote,"  (in  the  ongmal,)  which  we  here  transcribe 
trom  twilight  recollection. 

When  Philip  the  Third,  of  the  house  of  Austria,  was  King  of 
Spain — a  time  when  it  was  an  honor  to  be  a  Spaniard— there  rended 
in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  one  Don  Fernando  de  Azevedo,  who, 
at  the  time  our  tale  opens,  had  been  married  close  upon  a  year  to  a 
renowned  beauty.  Dona  Guiomar  de  Meneeses,  who  had  just  presented 
her  lord  and  master  with  a  daughter.  This  beloved  child  was  christ- 
ened Constanza  de  Azevedo  y  de  Meneflses— «o  as  to  combine  in  her 
own  title,  the  illustrious  names  of  both  her  parents.  When  the  child 
was  but  nine  months  old,  that  is  to  say  in  the  year  1696,  she  disap- 
I)eared  ;  and  although  indefati^ble  exertions  were  used  to  recover 
her,  no  trace  of  the  missing  heiress  could  be  discovered. 

Years  rolled  on.  Don  Fernando  de  Azevedo  was  appointed  corre- 
gidor  in  Murcia,  whither  (accompanied  by  his  lady)  he  went  to  reside. 
The  15th  of  June,  1610,  brought  to  the  city  ol  Madrid  a  band  of 
g'psies,  who,  by  singing,  dancing,  conjuring,  and  stealing,  managed 
to  collect  a  considerable  sum  of  money.     On  the  banks  of  the  Man- 
zanares— that  most  contemptible  of  rivers-— the  cipsy  troop  was 
collected  about  eight  in  the  evening  of  the  day  we  have  mentioned. 
The  vagrant  band  was  surrounded  by  a  nimiber  of  idlers  and  cava- 
liers ;  and  amongst  the  latter  was  a  young  man  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  his  face  and  the  Efymmetry  of  his  proportions.    His  gaze 
was  intently  fixed   upon  a  young  gipsy  girl  who  was  dancing, 
and  who  elicited  by  her  graceful  motions  and  her  exquisite  beauty 
many  expressions  of  admiration  from  the  motiey  audience.    When 
the  zarabanda^  which  is  a  rapid  Spanish  dance,  was  finished,  an  old 
gipsy  woman  made  her  way  through  the  crowd  with  a  begging  face 
and  a  beseeching  tongue,  receiving  each  ochavo  with  a  profusion  of 
thanks.     On  approaching  the  young  cavalier  whom  we  have  spe- 
cially noticed,  she  said : — 
"  Signor  will  bestow  a  real  upon  the  gipsy  girl.'' 
"  Send  me  that  lovely  creature  who  danced  and  I  wiH  give  thee 

"  Preciosa,  Preciosa,  my  love,"  cried  the  old  gipsy,  addressing 
the  dancer,  "  come  this  way." 

As  the  girl  advanced  the  crowd  respectfully  made  way  to  let  her 
pass.  When  she  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  cavalier  and  the 
old  gipsy  stood,  she  said : — 


"  What  want  you  with  me?" 

"  This  gentleman,"  replied  the  gipsy,  "  will  give  yon  money.*' 

"  Corpo  di  Baccol"  exclaimed  tiie  cavalier,  "  I  would  give  ha'f 
my  fortune  for  one  smile  of  those  bvely  lips." 

*^  Ah,  signor,"  the  girl  said,  ^^I'am  used  to  such  speeches  from 
gallants  like  yon,  but  they  are  never  worth  anything." 

*^  You  shall  not  have  that  reproach  to  offer  me,^  he  said,  placing  an 
esctido  in  her  hand ;  *'  and  I  am  sorrv  you  have  classed  me  amongst 
those  that  speak  lightly  to  you,  for  they  must  be  villains  indeed." 

"  An  esaido  /"  exclaimed  the  girl.  '*  Oh,  thanks,  signor ;  the 
gipsy  girl  shall  always  bless  your  kindness." 

"  Give  me  the  gold,  grand-daughter,"  the  old  gipsy  cried,  seizing 
the  money ;  and  putting  it  into  the  common  purse,  she  hastened 
away  to  try  her  luck  witii  others. 

"  That  your  grandmother !"  said  the  cavalier.  "  Oh !  I  ul  '*crry 
for  that." 

"  Nay,  she  is  very  kind  to  me,  signor,"  the  giri  replied,  "  and 
sho  loves  me  dearly." 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  and  most  boautifnl. 
I  am  almost  sorry  that  I  have  seen  you,  for  it  will  be  long  before 
I  recover  my  heart  again." 

"  Farewell,  signor,  and  bless  you,"  she  said,  tripping  lightly  off 
to  rejoin  the  people  of  her  nation. 

Hiat  night,  an  hour  after  the  sun  had  sunk  through  th?  portaTa 
of  the  west — as  the  little  stars  came  out  one  by  one  like  maids  of 
honour  in  attendance  on  the  Queen  of  night — ^as  the  placid  moon 
paid  out  her  fathoms  of  silver  light,  the  cavalier  whom  we  noticed 
at  the  gipsy  performance  of  the  morning,  might  be  seen  walking 
leisurely  oown  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Madrid.  He  was 
evidently  engaged  in  deep  thought,  for  his  head  was  sunk  upon  hia 
chest,  and  his  hands  were  clasped  behind  his  back.  But  at 
length  his  reverie  was  broken  by  the  cries  of  a  woman,  which  issued 
from  a  neighbouring  street.  He  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  f oimd  the 
pretty  gipsy  girl,  who  had  so  strongly  interested  him  that  morning, 
strugghng  with  a  man,  who,  judging  from  his  manner,  had  evi- 
dently indulged  rather  fireely  in  the  wine  cup.  On  perceiving  the 
approach  of  our  hero,  the  girl  cried — "  Oh,  signor,  release  me — 
save  me  I" 

"  Unhand  the  girl,  villain !"  exclaimed  th-;  cavalier. 

"  Ha,  ha  I"  laughed  the  person  he  addressed ;  "  and  pray  who  are 
you?" 

"  Release  her,  I  say,'*  repeated  the  girl's  champion,  striking  tha 
other  on  the  face. 

"  Furies  1"  exclaimed  the  man  so  struck,  letting  go  th?  girl's  arm, 
and  drawing  his  sword ;  ^*  a  blow  I  You  shall  answer  this  with  your 
blood,  Don  Juan." 

"  So  then,  you  know  me,  Signor  Clemente,*'  quietly  observd  Don 
Juan,  drawing  his  sword  also,  and  parrying  some  furious  thrusta 
which  the  other  made  at  him. 

"  Know  you,  I  do ;  and  if  you  were  fifty  times  a  greater  man 
than  you  are,  Pll  avenge  your  insult." 

"  If  you  can,  signor,  you  are  welcome." 

For  some  moments  Don  Juan  stood  only  on  the  defensive,  bnt  a 
slight  scratch  on  the  arm,  inflicted  by  his  adversary's  strord,  chang>l 
his  tone  and  called  up  the  angry  blood.  After  a  few  passes  more,  i  h ». 
sword  of  Don  Juan  entered  Clemente's  right  side,  and  the  woundji 
man  fell  with  a  groan. 

"  Oh !  signer,"  exclaimed  Preciosa,  who  Imd  watched  the  conflict 
with  breatUess  agony,  "  what  have  you  done  ?" 

"  Punished  the  villain  that  dared  to  insult  you." 

"  Oh  1  kind  signor,  I  am  the  cause  of  all  this.  But  let  ns  bin  I 
his  wound,"  she  said,  at  the  same  time  kneeling  by  tiiy  boly  ani 
binding  the  wound  with  her  scarf. 

Don  Juan  lent  what  assistance  he  could ;  and,  after  foellnp:  his 
pulse  he  said,  "  By  my  father -s  shade,  I  fear  I  have  done  for  him. 
But  he  brought  it  upon  himself.  This  is  very  awkward,  Preciosa. 
He  is  the  {UcalcWs  nephew,  and  I  will  certainly  be  prosecuted.  I 
must  fly  the  city ;  but  whither  must  I  go?  Can  you  advise  me  how 
to  escape  the  oonsequ^ices  of  this  unfortunate  affair  ?" 

^^You  had  better  come  with  me,  signer,  and  join  our  camp. 
There  you  will  find  a  shelter,  however  poor,  and  a  welcome  for  the 
protection  you  have  afforded  me." 

^^ Agreed,  sweet  Preciosa," responded  Don  Juan;  "and  I  shall 
ever  deem  this  mishap  a  lucky  chance,  that  it  furnishes  roe  an 
excuse  for  being  near  thee." 
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THE  ILLUSTBATED  DUBLIN  JOUSNAL. 


That  night  Don  Jtan  wag  introduced  to  the  eipe;  camp  by 
Pieciosa,  meK  he  «aa  received  with  all  honour  by  Sie  tribe.  Thu 
King  furniahed  him  with  a  change  ot  clothsa  and  dj^cd  his  ^n, 
whi^  shered  hia  appearance  bo  completely  that  even  hia  meet  inti- 
mate BcquainttmceB  would  not  have  recognised  him. 

As  tbey  rat  around  the  blazing  wood,  the  King  enlarged  upon  the 
■dvantagii  which  gipey  life  enjoyed  beyond  all  other  modes  of 


te  lords  of  the  conunv,"  he  eaid,  "of  the  fields,  the 
woods,  the  hills,  the  rivers.  The  rocu  afford  ub  shade ;  the  ravinee, 
cocding  breezes ;  and  the  caTema,  shcltor.  The  inclemencies  of  the 
weather  do  but  lefiesh  ua — the  snow  serves  to  cool  ub,  the  rain  to 
batike  us;  the  thunder  ia  our  music,  and  tbe  ligbtnin^  are  our 
torches.  We  ny  yes  or  no,  as  we  find  it  moat  convemenL  For 
pictures,  we  have  those  that  nature  paints— those  nobia  land- 
scapes of  liMj  monntaifa  and  snowy  peaks,  of  winding  streams  and 
verdant  dales — of  qireading  lawns  and  lordly  forests.    We  sleep 


under  the  open  aky,  and  see  the  fimt  breaking  of  the  dawn,  and 
watch  the  stars  flying  before  the  approach  of  ^y,  and  see  the  sun 
IS  he  mounts  to  heaven  in  his  fiery  chariot,  gilding  the  peaks  and 


circling  tbe  mountain  heads.  In  short,  we  enjoy  life  as  b^ 

and  ore  satisfied  with  those  luxuries  which  nature  supplies,  niid  wbtcb 

our  own  ingenuity  <can  furnish." 

Some  of  die  Bentimeuts  contained  in  thii  oration  were  r.i(hor  new  Ic 
Don  Juan,  but  he  judiciously 
held  hia  peace. 

The  gipi^  eocampment  re- 
mained for  suae  days  a  short 
dietanoe  from  Uadrid,  during 
vhich  time  Don  Juan  wad 
thrown  constantly  into  tha 
society  of  Freciosa,  the  ioflu- 
enco  at  whcae  beauty  and  gen- 
tleuew  was  every  moment  be- 
cominKStTongerupoDhim.  Ou 
the  third  evening  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  gipsy  camp  lie 
was  accoBted  by  PrecioKi, 
who  had  just  returned  from  tbd 
citv.  She  told  him  that  slia 
had  there  heard  of  Signnr  Clc- 
mente;  that  hia  wound  hail 
tamed  out  to  be  one  of  very 
light  importance,  and  that  he 
waa  rapidly  Kcovering. 

"  Therrfore,"  she  addui, 
"you  are  at  liberty,  Don  Juan, 
to  return  to  your  own  home, 
and  bid  the  gijaies  good  bye 
tor  ever." 

"  Nay,  Preciosn,"  he  an- 
swered, J  will  not  return,  save  on  one  oondiliou." 

"And  that  is?" 

"  That  you  acnompany  me.  Dear  Freciosa,  I  love  you  too  deeply  to 
■uffertheagony  of  porting  from  you  now.  Come  with  me,  and  take 
the  pceition  which  it  was  intended  by  nature  that  you  should  occupy 
and  adorn.    Predosa,  I  lay  mv  love  and  fortune  at  your  feet." 

"I  will  not  endeavour  to  hiiie  from  you.  signer,"  replied  the  girey 
girl,  "that  yon  are  aa  dear  to  me  as  I  comd  ponibly  be  to  you ;  but 
stiU  I  cannot  accede  to  your  request.  It  would  not  be  for  your  hap- 
pineM.  In  a  few  short  months  you  would  come  to  deplore  the  error 
you  committed  in  marrying  a  poor  and  ill-educated  fiipey  girl ;  and 
then  I  would  be  even  more  wretched  than  I  shall  be  when  wo  part." 

"  I  Hwear  to  you,  Preciosa" 

"  Nay,  signer,  oaths  prove  nothing.  But  if  you  are  indeed  at- 
tached to  me,  and  willing  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  that  attachment, 
I  have  a  prupceol  to  make." 

"  1  agree  to  it,"  Juau  said,  eagerly,  "  I  agree  to  it,  whatever  it 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  can  be  content  to  rtMde  with  us  for  one  year, 
and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  your  sontimuita  remain  unaltered, 
then  I  will  joyful^  become  your  wife." 

"  Dear  ftecioaa,  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  couree  you  propose, 
for  it  will  alTordmean  opportunity  of  provbg  to  j'uu  how  devotedly 
I  love  you."  , 


It  was  BO  agreed  upon.  The  next  morning  the  j^fmes  had  disiip- 
peaied  from  Madrid,  and  wue  bending  tbeb>  steps  towards  Murciik, 
It  took  them  nearly  three  montha  to  reach  that  place,  and  when  Uiey 
arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  city  they  took  up  their  quarters  at  a 
etmifortable  hostel.  It  so  happened  tliat  a  military  party  was  stop- 
ping at  the  inn  when  the  gipsies  arrived ;  and  th^  all,  officers  and 
men,  turned  out  to  have  a  look  at  the  Egyptian  wanderers.  Tint 
officer  of  the  party  woe  no  leas  a  peison  than  our  old  acquaintanci', 
Signor  Clements,  who  waa  instantly  reoognised  by  Preciosa  and  by 
Juan.     On  seeing  Preciosa,  Clemente  utt«red  a  long  whistle. 

"And  so,"  he  said,  "do  we  meet  again,  my  pnttty  one?  Let  tlilis 
be  a  pleaaantar  meeting  tbaji  our  last.  Come,  that  scratch  I  got  tin 
your  account  deserves  a  couple  of  aalutea." 

With  these  words  he  advanced  towards  Preciosa  with  an  insolent 
swagger.  But  Juan  stepped  before  her  and  stood  face  to  face  witli 
Clemente. 

"  Stand  back,"  said  Juan, ''  nor  dare  to  offer  an  insult  to  that 
girl." 

"  How  now  I"  exclaimed  Signor  Clemente,  "  am  I  sboot  to  meet 
another  Don  Juan  here  ?" 

'^  You  nill  find  one  at  least,"  replied  the  disguised  cavalier, 
"  that  will  act  by  you  exactly  as  Don  Juan  did." 

"  Ikgonu,  uisolent  thief  1"  eiclaimud  Clemente,  striking  Juan  in 

The  proud  Castilian  blood 
crimsoned  Juan's  brow  in  u 
moment,  and  rushing  furiously 
upon  Clemente,  he  drew  hm 
sword  from  its  sheath,  aiid 
buried  the  blade  in  its  ownei's 
Uisom,  exclaiming — 

"Liar!  die  like  a  d(w!"  and 
Clemente  fell  dead  at  hisfeol. 

Juan  was  seized  in  a  mo- 
ment by  the  foldieis,  and  he, 
together  with  the  Mitire  party 
vta  carried  to  the  city,  and 
brought  before  the  conegidor. 
Dou  Fernando  de  Aievedo  no 
booner  beheld  Precioea  than  h^i 
turned     pale,    and    trembled 

"  Come  hither,  my  chiki,'' 
Iw  said  J  and  when  Precioea 
complied  with  his  daiire,  he 
3aid— '■  lYiiat  is  thy  name  V" 
"Preciosa, your  excellency." 
"  How  came  you  to  be  in 
such  company  V" 

"I  have  no  relation,  yonr 
excellency,  but  my  gninrl- 
mother,  who  stands  there."  She  pointed  to  the  old  gipsy  woman  who 
was  standing  at  the  fartliMt  comer  of  room,  and  appMti^  unaccount- 
ably agitated.  As  soon  as  the  corregidor's  gaze  settled  on  heis  slie 
came  furward  and  feU  on  her  knees  at  his  feet. 

"  Oh !  your  excellency, "  she  cried,  "  I  acknowledge  my  crime." 
"  What  do  you  mean,  woman '!''  the  corrcgidor  aSted. 

"  Your  excellency's  child " 

"  Yea,  yes,"  he  said  eagerly,  "what  of  her.     What  know  you  of 
my  doai  Conetanza?     Tell  me  and  thou  ahalt  be  richly  rewarded," 
"  It  was  I,  your  excellency,  that  stole  her." 
"  Dreadful  woman  1"  l>e  said,  in  a  tone  of  deep  sorrow ;  "  and 
what  has  become  of  her  ?" 

"  She  stands  before  your  excellency  now.     Yes,  Preciosa,  you  are 
no  relation  ot  mine,  and  now  I  restore  you  to  your  father." 
To  deEcribe  the  scene  which  ensued  is  more  than  pen  dare  at- 

Precioea,  restored  to  her  parents,  became  the  joy  and  pride  of 
their  old  age.  Her  hand  waa  bestowed  upon  Don  Juan,  who  had 
bug  since  won  her  bve  by  his  nncere  and  honourable  attachment 
'    'ler  as  a  poor  gipsy  girl.     He  lived  with  his  bride  long  and  hap- 

:,  for  the  laws  of  Spain  were  not  so  absurd  as  to  punirh  ti 

'1-  T""^  for  avenging  on  insult, 

G.  B.  OIL 
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THE  GOLDEN   BUTTERFLY. 


ABDFIUMAK  CAATLg, 


ASDRnU   OASTLI. 

HE  Tillage  of  Ardflnnaa,  in  the  coontj  of  Hp- 
penry,  is  &  place  at  vety  mmaidenble  autiqirit;, 
and  detivca  ili  name  from  a  oekbmted  eccWastic 
wbo  founded  a  church  hen  in  the  aeventh  centnry, 
prior  to  irhich  tjme  it  waa  called  io  the  Iriah  Annwla 
"  Dnum-abhiadh."  Hbo  magnifieait  ruin  of  Ard- 
fiiiiian  Castle  it  otie  of  the  moat  pictnreeque  and 
attractive  featura  of  the  rirei  Suii.  It  wsb  erected 
in  the  rear  1186,  by  J(^,  Earl  of  Morton,  after- 
waida  King  John,  of  infomoiu  memorj,  of  irhom 
it  haa  been  remarked  that  be  achlered  nothing  dur- 
iiiK  his  Bojoom  In  Ireland,  bat  the ' 

.1 ^  j^g  other  caatlea,  name*- 

„  my.  i  ' 


',  Liemore  and 


U  were  exhibited  in  the  adection  of  Aid- 
a  fortress,  aa  it  cmnnandt'd 
oae  of  the  principal  paoea  into  South  Munatcr. 
Aa  its  mina  Bttll  auffioiently  ahow,  itagenffalEcam 
waa  that  of  a  paraUekgrani,  abeugthened  by  square 
towen  at  the  coraera,  and  having  a  strong  entrance 
gateway.  It  waa  preserved  aa  a  militai^  atzong- 
hold  until  the  year  1649,  when  it  was  dismantled 
by  that  inveterate  castle-dartroyer,  Ohver  Crom- 
well. The  villags  ol  Ard&inan  itself  waa  ooiA  a 
place  of  great  importance,  and  appears  to  have 
DO,  aa  it  is  on  reeonl  that  in  tiie  reign  of  Edward  n. 

^ "ponlagaforthnie rean^' waamade  to  "the bailiifsand 

g<xd  men  of  Ardfynan."  The  hanks  of  the  Suir,  beneath  the  Castle, 
are  connertad  by  a  bridge  of  fourteen  arches,  nid  to  be  coeval  with 
the  erection  of  Uie  fortreea. 


THE  OOLDIH  BVTTEBFLT. 

PTER  viaiting  the  stnrendous  cliSi  of  Moher,  the 
tourist  who  proceeds  imaud  and  climbs  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  certain  8t«cp  mountain  in  the  pariah  of 
Kilnaboy,  county  Clf^.  will  see  ahining  beneath 
him  in  the  summer  sunlight  the  beautiful  lake  of 
'   Inchiquin,  with  its  aolitary  island  and  its  ruined 
•  castie.     lliia  lake  is  nearly  three  mUes  in  circum- 
J,  ference,  and  with  the  wild  tier  of  monntains  that 
I*  riaee  abrnptly  over  its  western  shore,  and  the  varied 
suooession  of  woody  glens,  fern-clad  slopea,  green 
meadows,  and  heather-empurpled  moorumda  that 
,  meets  the  eye  from  their  amnmita,  the  traveller 
>   who  gaaee  upon  the  scene  will  scan%ly  fail  to  pro- 
I  nonnce  it  a  pcture  of  beauty  equal  to  Ilie  beet  be 

has  seen  dunng  his  wanderings  amid  the  fair  hills 
of  our  romantio  isle.    Not  atone  ttom  the  circle  of 
beantifnl  scenery  of  which  it  forms  the  centre  ia 
thia  fair  sheet  of  wat«r  interesting.  Hoar  tradition 
still  lingets  by  ila  sboru,  and  the  solitary  herdsman 
wbo  sits  with  yoD  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  or 
the  sun-embrowned  peasant  in  the  com-fleld  be- 
neath, who  returns  your  salute  with  the  warm  re- 
sponse peculiar  to  his  native  land,  will  treat  you  to 
a  number  of  le^nda  asociated  with  that  delight- 
ful nei^bonrhood,  many  of  which  the  careful  in- 
quirer will  find  to  be  connected  with  Bome  historical  incident  of  olden 
time.  The  poet,  too,  haa  not  left  it  unsong.  One  of  our  most  gifted 
bards  has  limned  it  in  a  poem  of  more  than  ordinary  excellence  and 
beauty — "  The  Honks  of  Kilorea." 
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THE   ILLUSTRATED   DUBLIN   JOURNAL. 


The  point  of  land  on  which  the  ruin  stands  seems  to  have  been 
originaUy  an  island  The  castle,  though  now  greatly  dilapidated, 
is  still  interesting,  1  oth  horn  its  situation  and  £rom  the  historical 
aufl  legendary  lore  connected  yntii  it.  It  was  built  by  a  powerful 
chief  m  the  O'Quins,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Earl  of  Dunrayen. 
Faesing  from  the  date  of  its  erection,  which  is  involved  in  obscu- 
rity, we  come  to  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  some 
time  previous  to  which  the  castle  seems  to  have  been  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  O^Briens.  The  first  of  that  name  who  made  it  his 
residence  wasThiege,  Prince  of  Thomond,  whose  death,  according  to 
the  *' Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,''  occurred  in  the  year  1466.  From 
that  date  it  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  successive  chiefs  of 
that  powerful  family,  the  O^Briens  of  Inchiquin,  whose  title 
of  earl  is  now  merged  in  the  higher  one  of  Marquis  of  Thomond. 

Like  many  anouier  Irish  lake  the  waters  of  Inchiquill  are  said  to 
roll  over  the  domes  and  palaces  of  a  submerced  city.  The  solitary 
fisherman  who  rows  his  light  skiff  or  curragn  over  its  smooth  ex- 
panse on  a  calm  summer  evening,  stlQ  believes  that  he  can  see 

"The  round  towers  of  other  days 

In  the  waves  beneath  him  shining'* — 

and  will  tell  you  a  tale  of  a  rdmote  ancestor  of  the  O'Quia^, 
in  which  that  hero  is  represented  in  the  act  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  raging  waters,  caatle,  town,  and  all,  on  account  of 
some  offence  against  one  of  the  fairy  potentates  of  the  locality. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  will  now  come  to  the  last  O'Quin  who  ruled 
over  the  wild  and  romantic  territory  of  H^-Ifeaman,  his  ancient 
imtrimony,  and  relate  the  cause  of  his  expulsion  from  that  region  of 
mountain  and  moor,  lake  and  tumbling  river,  together  with  his 
migration  at  the  head  of  his  broken  clan  across  the  Shannon,  and  his 
settlement  in  the  county  Limerick  where  his  descendants,  as  wte 
have  remarked  above,  remain  to  the  present  day,  still  holding  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  rich  lands  of  which  they  originally  took 
IK)3SC8sion. 

In  the  castle  of  Inchiquin  dwelt  Donal,  an  aged  chief,  whose  youth 
and  manhood  had  been  spent  in  battle  and  turmoil,  but  who  now  in 
his  old  age  determined  to  throw  aside  targe  and  spear  and  iron 
glove,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  governing  his  broad 
Linds  in  peace  and  equity.  Of  all  Donal's  children  none  remained 
to  cheer  his  heart  as  he  trod  the  final  stages  of  life^  troublous  jour- 
ney, save  his  youngest  son,  Bory  the  Black,  a  youth  of  whom  the 
old  chief  was  very  proud,  and  who  was  already  renowned  for  both  his 
personal  beauty  and  for  his  many  knightly  accomplishments.  At 
the  period  to  which  we  allude,  young  Bory  the  Black  was  just  after 
leaving  the  ancient  monastery  of  Kilfenora,  in  which  he  had  been 
educated  from  his  childhood,  and  from  wluch  he  had  never  beea 
allowed  to  come  forth,  save  on  such  times  as  he  was  sent  to  the 
wars  to  learn  the  profession  of  arms,  or  during  the  gre&t  days  of 
festival  held  bv  his  clan  in  their  merry  principality  of  Uy-Ifeaman. 

One  day,  after  his  departure  from  Kilfenora  and  final  settlement 
in  his  father's  castle  of  Inchiquin,  young  Rory  went  out  to  hunt. 
Unattended  by  either  headsman  or  horse-varlet,  he  crossed  the 
rugged  chain  of  mountains  that  overhung  the  lake,  and  rode  down 
into  a  deep  glen  through  the  bosom  of  winch  a  murmuring  brown 
stream  roll(xi  down  sparkling  in  the  sunlight.  After  traversing 
several  miles  of  this  glen  with  his  four  gray  stag-hounda  behind 
him,  the  green  forest  beneath  which  he  rode  gradually  became  more 
stunted  and  at  length  disappeared  altogether,  when  before  him 
opened  a  wide,  stem,  and  solitary  valley,  without  a  single  shrub  or 
tree  to  hide  its  grim  rocks  and  barren  hollows.  On  maJung  the  cir- 
cuit round  the  base  of  a  huge  crag  that  towered  over  the  turbulent 
stix^am,  he  looked  up  the  valley  and  saw  a  huge  red  stag  rush- 
ing down  its  eastern  slope,  with  a  man  who  ran  with  extraordinary 
swiftness  in  close  pursuit  behind  him.  This  strange  hunter  was 
clad  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  held  a  short  bright  spear  in  his  hand, 
which  he  cast  at  the  stag  as  the  latter  with  a  bound  clearea 
the  broad  bed  of  the  torrent.  He  missed  his  aim,  however,  and  the 
spear  stuck  quivering  deep  in  the  green  sward  on  the  further  bank, 
while  the  stag  bounded  swiftly  up  the  other  slope  of  the  valley. 
And  now  the  hunter,  also  with  a  smgle  bound,  cleared  tJie  stream, 
suatehed  up  his  weapon,  and  with  chest  bent  forward  and  head 
erect  dartea  up  the  hiU  at  a  speed  that  soon  brought  him  within  his 
original  distance  of  the  panting  stag.  But  beyond  that  distance  he 
seemed  unable  to  advance  as  both  swept  up  the  hill,  till  at  last  they 
disappeared  from  the  view  of  Rory  the  Black  beyond  its  verge. 


The  young  chief  now  rode  farther  up  the  valley,  expecting  to  soe 
no  more  of  2ie  hunter  and  the  stag ;  but  after  a  short  time  they 
appeared    retracing  their  headlong   oouroe,  and    enacting   over 
again  what  had  occurred  at  the  crossing  of  the  torrent.     Six  times 
was  all  this  repeated,  during  which  Bory  had  great  difilculty  in 
preventing  his  hounds  from  &ting  forward  and  joining  in  the  mar- 
vellous chaoe.    At  the  seventh  time,  just  as  the  nunter  had  throiv^n 
his  spear,  and  was  in  the  act  of  springing  across  the  glen,  his  foot 
caught  in  a  looped  ivy  stem  that  stretched  along  the  edge,  and  he 
was  thrown  headlong  into  the  deep  pool  of  water  beneath.    Rory 
knew  that  such  a  hunter  had  but  uttle  to  fear  from  the  narrow  pool 
of  a  mountain  torrent,  and  seeing  the  stag  rush  up  the  hill,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  anv  longer,  so,  throwing  tho 
bridle  loose  and  touching  his  steed  with  the  spur,  he  called  merrily 
to  his  hounds  and  dashed  in  pursuit.    The  stag  had  got  a  good 
start,  and  as  Rory  gained  the   ridge  or  spine  of  the  hill,  was 
half  way  down  the  slope  at  the  other  side.    But  now  both  steed 
and  hounds  went  bravely  downward  and  began  to  gain  upon  the 
deer,  till  the  latter,  commg  to  the  base  of  an  immense  wall  of  rock 
at  the  bottom,  turned  upward  in  a  circular  course,  and  went  back 
again  in  full  career  for  the  first  valley,  where,  instead  of  directly 
crossing  the  stream  as  he  did  previously,  he  now  rushed  obliquely 
along  me  slopes  and  rocks  towards  the  extreme  end,  and  there  turn- 
ing, came  down  at  a  thundering  pace  on  the  opposite  side,  with 
BOTy  and  his  baying  hounds  still  close  upon  his  track.    Another 
round  of  the  immense  valley,  and  again  the  stag  came  down,  now  on 
the  very  brink  of  the  roaring  stream.    Just  as  he  had  gained  thespot 
where  his  first  pursuer  fell,  however.  Bran,  Borv^s  best  hound,  seized 
him  by  the  haunch,  and  i^Pter  a  violent  struggle,  during  which  the 
other  dogs  had  come  up,  all  rolled  over  the  abrupt  edge  into  the 
stream.      Bory,    on   coming  to  the  spot,  dismounted  and  looked 
down.    The  huge  stag  was  stretched  dead  beneath  upon  the  sand, 
and  the  hounds  were  quietiy  lapping  the  cool  water  beside  him.  The 
strange  hunter,  however,  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  till  Bory,  after 
descending  the  steep  side  of  the  glen  and  making  a  close  seareh,  at 
last  found  him  Iving  upon  a  damp  bank,  apparentiy  dead  from  the 
effects  of  his  fall. 

After  a  copious  sprinkling  of  water  from  the  stream,  tbo 
stranger  at  length  began  to  revive,  and  was  soon  able  to  stand  and 
account  for  himself. 

''*'  Knight  of  Inchiquin,*'  he  said,  *^  thou  hast  done  me  a  service, 
for  whi(m  I  will  repay  thee  well." 

^^  Who  art  thou?'*  returned  Rory ;  **  for  I  never  saw  a  man  in 
thy  strange  guise  amid  these  mountains  before.*' 

**  I  am  Merulan  the  Wizard,"  answered  the  stranger. 

^^  Take  thy  stag,  then,"  said  Boiy,  **  Wert  thou  another  hunter 
I  might  claim  him  for  myself,  seeing  that  my  hounds  have  killed 
him ;  but,  by  my  knightly  faith,  it  were  pity  to  deprive  hunter  like 
thee  of  sudi  spoil.  Take  him— or,  stay.  Come  to  my  father's 
house,  and  thou  wilt  have  good  cheer  during  many  a  merry  moon." 

**  I  cannot  go,"  answered  Merulan,  ^^  but  I  thank  thee  none  the 
leas.  Thou  and  thine  wert  ever  bountiful  to  the  poor  and  friendless 
from  generation  to  generation,  since  the  day  that  the  mighty  Ollicl 
Oluim  put  his  swora  in  the  scabbard,  and  made  the  wise  laws  for 
the  sons  of  Inisfail.'* 

^*  Why  canst  thou  not  come  ?"  said  Bory,  looking  kindly  on 
Merulan.  ^^  Thou  hast  nought  to  bind  thee  to  one  spot,  so  corns 
with  me,  and  we  will  have  feasting  and  merry  revel  for  many  a  day 
in  the  halls  of  Inchiquin." 

(^  It  cannot  be,"  returned  Merulan.  "  I  must  spend  a  year  and 
a  dayi  in  the  cave  that  lies  beneath  yonder  crag.  The  stag  tha 
hounds  have  killed  will  give  me  food  for  a  long  time ;  and,"  con- 
tinued he,  with  a  smUe  of  strange  sweetness  and  ^nevolence,  **  when 
I  want  another,  thou  hast  seen  enough  of  me  to-day  to  show  thee 
that  I  cannot  d^e  with  hunger  whilst  a  single  deer  Indcs  within  these 
mountains.  However,  for  the  service  thou  hast  done  me,  take  this," 
and  putting  his  hand  into  his  leathern  pouch  he  drew  therefrom 
the  semblance  of  a  butterfly,  carved  in  fliuahing  gold,  and  handed  it 
to  Bory.  One  of  the  legs  of  the  glittering  little  image  was  pointed 
like  the  pin  of  a  brooch. — ^^Ttke  this,"  continued  he,  **  and 
place  it  as  a  clasp  for  thy  plume.  As  yet  thv  heart  is  kind  and  full 
of  equitv,  but  when  thou  growest  older,  the  world  may  change 
thee,  as  it  changeth  eveiy  mortal  man.  Wear  this,  however,  above 
thy  forehead,  and  as  long  as  thou  dost  right  it  will  continue  to  shine 
brightly  as  thou  secst  it  now  ;  but  the  moment  the  doing  of  a  bad 
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deed  enters  into  thy  heart,  it  will  cease  to  shine,  and  become  dull 
ancl  dark  as  the  damp  sod  beneath  our  feet !" 

Kory,  after  looking  with  delight  on  the  strange  gift,  placed  it  as 
a  clasp  to  the  plume  of  his  light-barred  cap.  Merulan,  with  an- 
other smile,  bade  him  farewell,  and  then  both  left  the  glen, 
llory  riding  across  the  ridge  into  another  valley,  and  the  wizard 
bearing  tho  body  of  the  stag  towards  his  solitary  cave. 

\Vhen  Kory  had  crossed  tiie  range  of  mountains,  the  mighty  and 
rug^ced  spurs  of  which  shot  out  into  a  wide  plain,  a  great  forest  ex- 
teuded  itself  before  him,  within  the  mazes  of  which  he  wound  his 
horn  merrily  and  hunted  all  day  long,  till  the  sun  seemed  resting 
Ivyond  upon  the  far  glittering  waves  of  the  boundleaa  ocean.  He 
then  bethought  himself  of  returning,  but  before  he  did  so  dis- 
mounted and  sat  down  upon  a  green  bazUc,  in  a  flowery  dell  sur- 
rounded by  many  a  silver  birch  and  waving  rowan-tree.  At  last 
the  sun  set,  and  the  dim  shadows  of  twilight  bagan  to  steal  upon 
the  resting-place  of  the  young  hunter.  He  now  took  off  his  barred- 
cap,  and  looked  again  upon  the  golden  butterfly.  Its  two  minute 
eyes  seemed  of  diamonds,  and  as  the  dark  shadows  gathered  down 
fritter  and  faster,  and  made  a  gloom  upon  all  the  forest  around,  the 
wonderful  image  emitted  a  light  that  seemed  to  All  the  whole 
glade,  and  enabled  him  to  distinguish  the  smallest  leaf  or 
blade  of  grass,  even  to  a  point  far  in  between  the  trunks  of 
the  encificling  trees.  After  gazing  and  wondering  for  some  time, 
ho  again  mounted  his  steed,  and  calling  his  hounds,  proceeded 
through  the  forest  homcwanl,  the  magic  plume-clasp  lighting  his 
^vay  through  dark  rccessses  and  tangled  paths  with  a  brilliancy  far 
trani^cending  that  of  the  brightest  star  or  the  yellow  moon  of 
autumn. 

On  the  fartlicst  verge  of  the  forest  ran  a  broad,  swift  river,  to 
ivhich  the  turbulent  stream  of  the  d*3scrt  valley  was  a  tributary. 
As  Rory  came  towards  the  bank  of  this  river,  he  heard  a  wild  and 
piteous  scream,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  some  one  struggling 
for  life  in  the  water.  Down  he  rode  to  the  bank,  the  magic  butter- 
fly still  lighting  his  way,  and  looking  out  upon  the  stream,  belield 
in  the  midst  the  figure  of  a  young  girl  as  she  floated  hclplesBly  with 
the  tide,  still,  however,  faintly  endeavouring  to  keep  herself  upon 
the  surface.  In  an  instant  Rory  dashed  his  horse  into  the  river,  at 
a  point  below  that  where  the  girl  was  still  struggling,  and  as  she 
floated  downward,  caught  her  in  his  strong  grasp,  and  carried  her 
safe  to  the  other  diore.  For  a  time  she  lay  insensible  on  tlie  bank, 
]>ut  she  soon  recovered  and  tbsjiked  her  deliverer  in  a  voice  of  ex- 
ceeding sweetness.  She  said  that  she  was  the  only  daughter  of  a 
kern,  or  foot  soldier,  who  lived  hard  by,  and  who  served  the  lord  of 
Inchiquin,  and  that  as  she  was  crossing  the  ford,  a  little  distance 
above,  she  had  lost  her  footing  and  fallen  into  the  river. 

l^ry,  by  the  light  of  ^e  golden  image,  had  time  to  «t- 
amine  the  features  and  fonn  of  tlie  young  girl,  as  she  8too»l  up 
and  prepared  to  depart  for  her  father's  cot.  He  hiwl  never  before 
l^eheld  a  being  so  beautiful.  She  seemed  at  first  frightened  at  the 
htrange  light  emitted  by  the  image,  and  began  to  think  that  ehe 
owed  her  deliverance  to  some  forest  sprite,  but,  when  again  she 
looked  upon  the  shilling,  noble  face  of'  the^  yomig  chieftain,  and 
heard  his  kind  words,  she  knew  he  was  mortal,  and  invited  Mm  to 
partake  of  the  hospitality  of  her  father's  oot  baide  the  river.  This 
invitation  Rory  thankfully  accepted,  and  when  they  an-ived  at  the 
wood-kern's  cottage,  the  surprise  of  the  young  girl  Knew  no  bounds 
w  hen  she  saw  her  father  welcoming  Rory  as  the  son  of  the  brave 
lord  of  Inchiquin. 

The  more  llory  saw  of  the  beautiful  young  girl,  the  more  he  ad- 
mired her,  and  when  he  toc:>k  his  depirture  in  the  morning,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  resolved  to  return  frequeuSy  to  tlio 
CDttage,  And  he  did  return,  and  who  will  marvel  when  they  hear 
that  he  was  at  last  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Enna,  the  daughter 
of  the  wood-kern,  and  that  he  swore,  come  what  would,  to  make 
her  his  wife.  All  this,  however,  he  kept  secret  from  his  father,  for 
he  knew  that  the  latter,  though  just  and  wise,  would  sooner  see  him 
dead  than  the  husband  of  a  low-oorn  maiden  such  as  Enna« 

And  thiB  a  year  passed  away,  at  the  end  of  which  the  old  lord 
of  Inchiquin,  finding  his  health  failing,  and  wishing  to  see  his  affairs 
settled  h&iore  his  death,  bejgan  to  negotiate  a  match  between  his  son 
and  the  daughter  of  O'Brien,  lord  of  Tliomond,  It  was  now  that 
Rory  found  himself  sorely  beset,  between  his  duty  to  his  father  and 
his  love  for  the  young  peasant  girl.  In  those  tunes  the  wi^es  of 
children  were  not  constiltod,  particidarly  by  their  jxirents,  and  to 


after  a  few  meetings  between  the  lord  of  Thomond  and  his  vassal 
chief,  old  Donal  of  Inchit^tdn,  the  match  was « made,  and  the  day 
was  appointed  for  the  marriage  of  Rory  the  Black  and  the  haughty 
Maud  O'Brien. 

The  important  day  came,  and  Rory,  who  had  secretly  mar- 
ried the  lovely  Enna  in  the  interim,  refused  of  courae  the  hand 
of  the  princess  of  Thomond,  for  which  rebellious  act,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  O'Brien,  he  was  lodged  in  one  of  the  strongest  dungeons  of 
Inchiquin  by  his  incensed  father. 

Day  after  day  the  old  chief  visited  Rory  in  his  prison,  expecting 
the  latter  to  be  brought  to  reason,  and  thus  matters  went  on  for 
nearly  half  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Rory  grew  tired  of  his 
confinement,  and  began  to  think  in  his  misery  of  repudiating  his 
low-born  wife,  and  marrying  the  young  princess  of  Thomiond.  The 
father,  noticing  the  change,  now  worked  upon  his  mind  untiringly 
until  at  length  Rory  gave  his  consent,  though  he  knew  that  in  the 
far-off  cottage  by  the  forest  river,  his  rightful  wife  would  die  when 
she  heard  the  woeful  news.  It  was  now  all  rejoicing  in  Inchiquin. 
Rory  was  liberated,  and  another  day  was  appointed  for  the  bridal 
tiiat  had  caused  so  much  trouble.  The  lord  of  Thomond's  castle  was 
situated  a  considerable  distance  away  from  Inchiquin,  beyond  the 
mountains,  and  that  they  might  reach  it  about  noon,  Rory  and  his 
father,  and  their  gallant  train  set  out  on  their  journey  before  the 
dawn  of  day.  On  they  went,  and  now  some  glamour  seemed  to  in- 
fluence Rory,  for  never  a  thought  came  into  his  mind  of  the  golden 
butterfly,  and  the  kindly  warning  of  Merulan,  in  connectioif  with 
it.  At  the  crossing  of  a  glen  his  horse  stumbled,  but  there  was  now 
no  h'ght  to  guide  h^  way — ^nothing  but  darkness  before  and  around 
him.  During  the  paasage  of  a  quagmire,  again  his  horse  stumbled 
and  almost  fell  forward  into  a  treacherous  pool  of  water ;  stUl  he 
thought  not  of  the  golden  gift  of  Merulan. 

And  now  upon  the  pMn  smooth  road,  the  horse  for  the  third 
time  stumbled  and  fell  forward,  bringing  Rory  down  with  him. 

*^  I  would  to  heaven,**  exclaimed  the  young  diief,  as  he  extricated 
himself  from  his  horse,  and  then  helped  the  ammal  to  rise — ^^  that 
it  was  on  the  road  to  the  far-off  forest  I  was,  where  dwells  my 
loved  and  lawful  wife  1" 

At  that  moment  the  golden  butterfly  cast  a  faint  glitter  upon  the 
dark  road. 

"  She  will  die,  poor  thing,"  resumed  Rory,  "  when  she  hears  of 
the  base  act  I  am  about  to  do.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  refuse  onco 
more,  be  the  consequence  what  it  may  T* 

The  gleam  from  the  golden  image  became  brighter. 

*^  Yes  I"  exclaimed  Rory  as  he  now  noticed  the  change  suddenly, 
^^come  what  will  I  will  not  advance  a  step  further  towards  the 
consummation  of  this  bad  deed.  I  will  return  and  proclaim  my  wife 
to  my  father's  vassals,  and  die  if  necessary  to  defend  her !" 

And  now  the  light  became  like  the  rising  sun,  brightening  all 
a-near.  Rory  sprang  to  his  saddle,  wheeled  his  horse  around,  and  in 
a  moment  daslied  away  on  the  backward  track,  pursued  by  his  father 
and  the  train  of  gallants  who  attended  him.  It  was  still  dark,  and 
the  rays  from  the  magic  butterfly  lit  Rory's  path  as  he  fled  fast  and 
ii\x  towards  the  cottage  of  his  young  wife.  His  father  was  soon 
left  behind,  and  the  pursuit  at  lengtli  entirely  ceased. 

Roiy  reached  his  wife  before  the  hot  noontide,  and  lived  concealed 
in  her  little  cot  beside  the  river  for  a  month.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  his  father  died,  and  he  was  proclaimed  chief  of  Inchiouin. 
He  tlien  avowed  his  marriage,  when  a  fierce  war  followed  be- 
tween himself  and  the  prince  of  TTiomond,  who  swore  that  he 
would  never  rest  night  or  day,  till  the  clan  O'Quin  was  swept,  root 
and  branch,  from  the  principality  of  Clare.  And  he  kept  his  vow, 
for  he  never  ceased  till  he  had  driven  Rory  the  Black  to  such  ex- 
tremities, that  the  latter,  with  his  young  wife  and  his  broken  clan, 
was  at  length  forced  to  bid  farewell  to  his  ancient  patrimony  of 
Inchiquin,  and  cross  the  Shannon  into  the  county  Limerick,  where 
his  line,  as  we  have  said,  is  still  represented  by  the  earl  of  Dunraven« 


ScEXEB  OF  Life. — ^Many  scenes  of  life  are  holy :  the  early  mom, 
the  twilight  hour,  the  starry  night,  the  rolling  storm,  the  hymn  of 
thousands  from  the  sacred  fane,  the  marriage  rite,  or  funeral  dirge  ; 
but  none  more  holy  than  the  chamber  of  the  dying,  lingering  beside 
a  departing  spirit,  seeing  as  if  already  the  angel  shone  above  tha 
mortal,  waiting  but  the  eternal  supimons  to  wing  his  flight  ou 
high. 
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A  TICnK  TO  ASTIOE. 


friend,  Ned  Dal- 
)  ton  (poor  fellow  I 
he  hMunig  pot  off 
.  thig  mortel  coil), 
>  waB  respected  by 
evenrbody,  because 
he  did  every  thing 
that  ererybody 
.  wLahed  hiin  to  do. 
I  lie  once  had  a  snail 
;  — very  small — inde- 
-^  pcndeiice,  and  had 
j'.  lived  a  Itfe  of  ease 
r-  (or  Bonie  yean,  im- 
''  til  at  length  the 
^  love  of  Htrong  wa- 
^.  ten,  and  the  int«xi- 
if  society  depnTed  him 
sed.  He  bad  nothing 
rienda  fatiTe  been  hesfd 
iid  it  remarkably  well 
lort,  that  he  was  not 
U>  do  any  tidag  else, 
node  of  employment, 


w>r  Ned 

riends  for  a^istancc, 
»vered  that  they  were 
acqnainted  with  the 
yral  obligations"  to  re- 
cogniue  the  principle  that,  because  they  had  been  willing  to  accept 
favoDTB  from  him,  they  should  bo  equ^y  willing  to  grant  him  fa- 
voure  in  return.  He  had  puided  bis  Imtins  to  such  on  extent, 
without  ahy  fsTOurable  result,  that  at  length  he  began  to  think  he 
no  longer  had  any  brains  to  puzzle,  and  being  reduced  to  extremi- 
ties, he  meditated  a  trip  to  America,  or  to  one  of  those  distant 
eohmies  (at  the  time  I  write  of  the  gold  tcgtoiM  of  California  and 
AuBtrslia  had  not  been  discovered),  where  people  imagine  that  for- 
tunesare  tobepickeduplikeacomsonawin^day.  Homentioned 
this  idea  to  his  friend  and  quondam  SMOciate,  Ralph  O'Malley,  who 
toi^,  or  affected  to  take — which,  in  nineliy-nino  cases  oat  of  a  hun- 
dred, means  the  ssnie  thing— a  warm  interest  in  hi«  welfare.  "  I 
aiD  quite  weary,"  eaid  he,  *'  of  this  precarious  state  of  lodging-house 
existence,  for,  without  money  or  employment,  I  am  as  tielpl«B  ss 
a  turtle  on  the  broad  of  its  back.  There's  nothing  to  be  done  her..', 
for  people  will  not  employ  me  because  I  wear  moustaches,  and  there^ 
nodorfg  to  be  done,  because  the  Small  Dcbta  Act  has  given  to  bade 
an  advantage  over  Riuculation.  I  shall,  tb«%fore,  t»  off  to  the 
colonies,  and  bid  good-bye  to  the  miaerica  and  mysterieB  of  Dublin 

"  Po(A,  pooh !  my  dear  Ned,"  awd  O'Malley,  "  don't  toll  in  that 
strain.  Forttme  is,  at  best,  but  a  fickle  goddcee,  and  as  often  changes 
her  bvotnites  as  a  country  changea  ila  ministera.  Take  my  advice, 
stay  where  you  are :  and  I'H  teU  you  how  yoa  may  jump  out  of 
your  praent  chrysalis  state,  and  beoomo  a  butterfly  of  the  choicest 
colours." 

"Well,  let  me  bear  it,"  replied  Dalton;  "but  don't  tesd  me 
into  any  rash  speculation  which  may  in  turn  lead  nte  into  a  prison." 

"  NOQsesse,  my  dear  boy,"  regoined  O'Malley,  "  I  only  want  to 
lead  yon  to  the  altar,  not  to  the  gallows.  Be  advised  in  time,  and 
now  is  the  time.  Get  married.  Til  introduce  joa  to  a  girl  who  is 
w.>U  quaUfled  to  nuke  a  faithful  wife,  for  she  has  plenty  of  money 
and  very  little  beauty." 

Now,  amongst  the  various  schemes  which  Ned  Dalton  had  con- 
oei  ved  for  the  improvement  of  his  fortunes,  the  idea  of  matrimony  had 
not  once  entereahishead,  but  he  waa  never  too  proud  to  take  advice, 
and  he  immediately  yielded  to  the  suggestion  piviffered  to  him. 

The  jw^liminaries  weie  speedily  arranged  uirough  the  dexterous 
contrivances  of  O'MaDey,  and  in  the  course  (rf  a  few  days  Ned  I^- 
ton  was  received  as  a  visiter  at  the  house  of  the  young  lady^ 
parents.    He  was  not  devoid  of  natural  gif  Ch,  and  so  weU  did  be 


display  than  before  the  fair  damsel  whose  fortune  he  wished  to  make 
his  own,  that  in  len  than  three  weeks  he  wss  her  sccepted  suitor. 
Miss  Lann  NeMleton  (for  her  name  need  not  be  concealed)  was 
eertainlr  not  handsome,  nor  was  she  very  young,  but  her  manners. 
were  tokrably  pleasant,  and  she  had  a  head  of  black  hair  which  was 
always  so  beaotifallyarraneod  tint  a  fashionable  coiffeur  would  have 
been  proud  to  exhibit  it  in  nis  window.  Now  a  head  of  black  hair 
was  a  most  charming  ornament  in  the  eyes  of  Ned  Dalton,  and  as 
in  the  present  instance  it  bore  the  recouunendation  of  belonging 
to  a  lady  of  fortone,  be  thon^t  he  should  be  a  very  happy  Benedict. 
As  be  (wuld  not  botM  that  degree  of  respectability  which  is  said  to> 
belong  to  "  a  gentleman  who  keeps  a  gig,''  he  contrived  en  several 
occaaons  to  bOTOw  a  horse,  in  otaet  that  he  might  raise  himself  in 
the  estimation  of  his  bekrved  fianeit,  whose  confiding  nature,  ha 
was  quite  sure,  would  never  allow  her  to  doubt  that  the  animal  was 
a  part  of  his  own  stud.  One  Bne  morning  he  propcaed  to  Mr.  Net- 
tieton,  the  father,  that  Mia  Laura  ^ould  take  a  ride  mth  him  in 
the  Fhcenix  Park,  for  Mr.  Nettteton  was  himself  tlu  poprietor  of 
a  hons,  and  Min  Hettleto*  was  the  proprietrcn  of  a  haoit.  The 
matter  wu  soon  arranged,  and  Ned  Dalton  and  Iauts  were  amongst 
the  dashing  equestrians  in  the  Park,  the  former  thinking  kowdelight- 
fol  it  would  be  when  he  and  his  wife  could  disport  themselves  on 
thorown  chargers,  and  the  latter  meditating  upon  her  good  fortune 
in  having  gained  so  promising  a  husliand.  Suddenly,  the  horse  which 
Uiss  Nettteton  rode  made  a  bound  forward,  and  whilst  that  young 
lady  wss  endeavouring  to  ascertain  tlie  cause  of  this  ecoentrio  move- 
ment, he  b^^  to  indulge  in  various  gymnastic  exercises,  which, 
though  apparently  vmt  agreeable  to  himself,  wae  extremely  danger- 
ous to  his  rider.    Dalton  seized  the  horse's  bridle,  but  not  in  tmie 

avoid  the  shoeing  catastrophe  that  ensued.    The  fovely  I^nra, 

. J. 1. !._  .  J — ii._j  —  unable  to  main- 
fa  disturbed  ha 
Jate  1  the  head 
hair  fell  with  it,  revealing  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  Ned 
Dalton  a  ttnnted  growth  of — "  carrots" — (the  dreadful  word  must 
out,  however  angty  the  ladies  may  be  to  see  it),  which  would  doubt- 
Isss  have  shooe  forth  in  rich  luxuriance,  had  thaif  not  been  deprived 
of  their  fair  propcationB  I 

As  a  novelist  would  say,  I  must  throw  a  veil  over  Hin  Nettleton 
and  die  sorae  which  foUvwed  between  that  yonng  lady  and  the  be- 
wildered Dalton.  Snffioe  it  to  say  that,  having  be^  dieoinved  in 
one  instance,  Ned  be^an  to  fear  he  might  be  so  in  another ;  and, 
therefore,  he  thought  it  wlvimble  to  make  nunute  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  "fortime,"  which,  together  with  the  beautiful  ijaok  hair 
alluded  to,  constituted  the  attraction  of  Mies  Laura  Nettleton.  The 
result  of  those  Inqiuries  woe,  that  the  tbrtune  proved  to  be  no  more 
a  reality  than  the  hair,  and  thus  was  poor  Ned  Dalton^  disappoint- 
ment complete.  He  had  innocently  thought  to  improve  hts  hapless 
oondition ;  and  whether  he  did  so  or  not  will  be  gathered  from  a 
brief  dialogue  which  took  plane  between  himself  and  Ralph  O'Malley, 
about  a  month  after  the  appalling  accident  in  the  Fkmix  Park. 

**  Here's  a  nice  predicainent  you,  have  brought  me  into  1"  ex- 
claimed Dalton,  as  he  entered  his  friend's  apartment.  '*  I'm  a 
victim  to  your  confounded  advice  I" 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  said  the  astonished  O'Malley,  "I 
thought  I  had  given  yon  advice  which  any  man  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful for  ;  and  I  not  only  persuaded  you  to  marry,  Imt  I  introduced 
you  to  a  young  lady  of  good  oonnections  and  huge  prtnierty." 

"  Yes  r  replied  the  deluded  Dalton,  scarcely  able  to  con- 
trol his  indignation,  "  a  lady  whose  properly  might  oe  purchased  at 
any  wig-nuuer's  in  the  city  of  Dublin.'' 

CMalley  was  about  to  seek  an  explanation  of  this  mystenoni 
speech,  but  Dalton  checked  him  by  exclaiming,  "  Ask  no  questions, 
lUl[^,  but  be  satisfied  with  what  I  tell  you.  All  I  need  say  is,  that 
I  have  become  the  victim  of  your  gratuitous  advice,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  being  the  husband  of  a  bdy  of  fortune,  I  am  the  defendant 
in  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  I" 

The  result  of  the  trial  was,  that  the  would-be  Benedict  was 
mulcted  in  heavy  damagta  ;  and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
he  paid  the  debt  of  nature  without  paying  the  penalty  of  his  matri- 
monial defalcation.  There  is,  moreover,  strong  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that,  in  his  determination  to  avenge  himself  upon  the  gentler 
(and  fidUer)  sex,  he  afterwards  penned  that  bold  piece  of  sdvice 
which  Sir  Crc«well  Cresswell  must  long  rince  have  endoisod — "  To 
persona  about  to  marry — Don't  I"  G.  H. 


CHINESE  DELICACIES. 


THB    BHEPHEBB'8    FAREWELL. 

(^From  ike  SpantA.''} 
Ballydi&iuion,  floweiy  village, 
Flowery'^TU'gei  <">ce  my  homo ', 
Peaceful  red  amid  thy  motmt&iiu 
That  afar  off  see  me  roam. 

Left  my  little  flock  for  evo', 
Nerer,  by  the  river-tide, 
Shall  I  tend  the  merry  ladling 
Leaping  by  the  mother's  aide — 
On  the  upland  pasture,  never 
pBB  the  glowing  dooq  away. 
Shaded  "neath  the  wavering  wild-roso 
Looking  o'er  the  dreamy  My  I 

Bear  I  these  alone  for  dowtr, 
Floweiy  village,  mice  my  home  1 
Sweet  old  son^  and  tunee  of  childhood, 
In  my  breast  where'er  I  roam  I 

On  this  mountain -slope  above  thee. 
Where  I  q>ent  my  happy  time. 
Mid  the  fruit  my  hanoa  had  planted, 
Gladdened  I^  thy  distant  chime. 

Here,  ere  leaving  thee  for  ever. 
Here  I  light  a  fire~--the  last. 
Mid  my  cot^  down-brcdten  ruins, 
And  the  mini  of  the  put. 
Nou^t  remaina  d  all  my  labour — 
Nou^t  but  broom  and  nettles  rank, 
Tbuidea,  gone,  and  wiki  veeda  dustor 
Over  meadowy  field  and  hank. 

Bunt  in  flame,  dry  waedi  and  branches 
Light  the  niina  oF  the  home, 
And  the  lad  stefa  of  the  master 
Who  afar  off  now  must  roam  ! 

Seeking  some  fair  spot  of  safety 
O'er  the  bills  my  path  shall  lie. 
Sleeping,  mayhap,  in  their  boaom« 
Neath  the  vigil  of  the  sky. 

Sleeping,  mayhap,  bv  the  fireside 
Of  some  eheph«^  rough  and  kiud. 
With  my  h^irt  gone  hack  in  slumber 
To  the  land  I  leave  behind. 
Or,  it  may  be,  in  the  valleys, 
Boving  through  the  gentle  spring, 
Tilling  mid  the  lowt^id  garoeua 
Whilst  the  flowers  are  opening. 

Or  upoo  the  moving  watfits. 
Seeking  cood  gifts  of  the  sea, 
Till  another  tempest  coming. 
Drives  me  off,  as  now  bwn  thee  I 

But  amid  the  cities  never. 
Never  shall  my  pathway  He, 
Where  great  waEs  shut  out  the  mountaina. 
And  dark  smoke  the  roofv  aky. 
Ballyshannon,  flowery  viU^, 
Flowery  viUage,  once  my  home  1 
Peaceful  rest  amid  thy  mountains, 
That  afar  off  see  me  roam  I 

EmoMKACH. 


•  The  original  ia  the  compoaition  of  Dr.  D,  Joaqnio  Villanneva,  _ 
diatingnushed  Carliat,  who  having  been  oompeDed  to  leave  Spain  from 
potitiw  reaaona,  sought  hmI  found  -  '    -  '        '     •    •      •      — 

hiator*-' "■   ■-  ^-'^-   - — '-- 


torioaJ  work,  in  Latin,  in  refueuo* 


original  of  the  above 


ajmy  refuge  in  Ireland. 
«  IriA  hiatcry  ia  well  kni 


a  icenu7  asd  legend.      The 


Ballyahannon  la  flnrida 
Do  f  ae  UD  tiempo  mi  caaar, 
Qnodate  entre  tns  colinaa 
ijue  roe  voy  a  otro  luyar. 


CHI5EBB    DELICACIES. 

NE  of  the  moat  curious  food  produota  in  high  repute 
in  China,  is  in  the  form  of  the  edible  n«Bt  of  aspecios 
of  swallow,  extensively  obtained  in  soma  of  the 
ialanda  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  These 
nests  are  attached  to  the  odes  of  roo^  like  those 
of  our  martin  and  swallow  to  walls,  and  look  like 
BO  many  watch-pocketi.  The  eg^  are  white,  with 
a  sli^t  pinkish  tinge,  and  are  generally  two  in 
nuntber.  The  seeta  are  either  while,  red,  or  black, 
and  the  natives  maintain  that  these  ore  built  by 
three  distinct  species,  but  this  is  altogether  erro- 
neous. The  gathering  of  these  nests  takes  place 
three  limes  a  year — in  the  eurl  of  April,  the  mid- 
dle <rf  August,  ami  in  Be&anbcr.  ITie  yearly  pro- 
duce is  commonly  between  50  and  60  picim  ot 
133|lbe.  The  business  of  ooUectLon  is  dcaoibed 
SB  being  opened  with  great  ceremony  by  the 
natives.  By  the  aadstanoe  of  ladders  and  stague, 
made  of  rattan,  the  collectors  descend  the  rocks 
and  cliffs,  provided  with  the  requisite  bo^  to  con- 
tain the  nests,  which  are  token  from  the  wall  by 
the  hand,  and  those  which  are  on  the  roof  by  ap 
iron  hook  made  fast  to  a  long  bamboo.  Hie  bink 
feed    upon  different  kinite  of   bloodlea    insecto. 

The  neste  are 

they  are  found  oi ^ , 

The  species  of  swallow  whose  habitation  the  nest  ia,  is  known  as  Uia 
■'  Hiiimdo  escnlenta."  The  nests  are  composed  of  a  mucilaginous 
anbetauce,  but  aa  yet  (hey  have  never  been  analysed  with  suScient 
accuracy  to  show  the  constituents.  Externally,  they  resemble  ill- 
concocted,  fibrous  iainglaa,  and  are  of  a  white  colour,  inclining  to 
red.  Their  tbickneae  is  little  more  than  that  of  a  silver  spoon,  and 
the  weight  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce.  When  dry,  they  are 
brittle  and  wrinkled ;  the  size  ia  nearly  that  of  a  gooee-egg.  Those 
that  are  dry,  white,  and  free  from  i£rt  and  feathers,  are  the  most 
valuable.  They  are  packed  in  bundles,  with  split  rattans  run  through 
them,  to  preserve  the  shape.  Thcseprocured  after  the  young  are 
flledged,  are  not  saleable  in  China.  The  quality  of  the  neat  varies, 
according  to  the  aituation  and  extent  of  the  caves,  and  the  time  at 
which  they  are  taken.  If  procured  before  the  young  are  fledocd, 
the  nests  are  of  the  best  desoiption ;  if  they  contain  egge  only  they 
are  still  valuable ;  but  if  the  youngore  in  poeseesion  of  the  neata, 
they  are  regarded  aa  worthies.  The  best  are  found  in  deep, 
damp  caves,  which,  if  not  injured,  will  continue  to  produce  inde- 
finitely.  The  method  of  procuring  theaa  neete  is  not  unattended 
with  danger.  Some  of  the  caves  ore  so  precipitous,  that  no  one  but 
those  accuat(nued  to  the  employment  fi^im  their  youth  can  obtain 
the  nesta,  beine  only  appnwcbable  by  a  perpendicular  descent  oi 
many  huudrea  feet,  by  ladders  of  bamboo  and  rattan,  over  a  sea 
rolling  violently  against  the  rocks.  IMKn  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
ia  attuned,  the  perilous  task  of  taking  the  nesta  must  often  be  per- 
formed by  torchlight,  by  penetrating  into  recesses  of  the  rock,  where 
the  alightest  alip  would  be  instantly  fatal  to  the  adventurer.  Such 
ia  the  price  paid  to  gratify  luxury.  After  the  nesta  are  obtained 
they  are  cleansed,  carefully  dried  and  packed,  and  forwarded  in 
the  native  junks  to  market.    The  majority  of  the  best  kind  are 


D  Pekin  for  the  uae  of  the  court.     It  inav  be  rsnarked  that 
la  only  an  article  of  expensive  luxury  s 


Chinese ;  the  Japanese  do  not  use  it  at  all.  The  lab«ir  bestowed  U 
render  it  fit  for  the  table  is  enormoua ;  every  feather  or  impurity 
of  any  kind  is  carefully  removed,  and  then,  after  undergoing  many 
waahmgs  and  preiDarations,  it  ia  made  into  a  soft,  delicioua  jelly.  Mr. 
J.  E.  Moor,  m  his  notices  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  published  at 
SingaporeBomeyearaaince,thuawriteeeoncerningtheBene8ts.  "One 
of  me  principal  and  most  valuable  articles  of  exportation  ia  the  edi' 
ble  bird^-neets,  white  and  black.  These  are  found  in  much  greater 
abundance  in  and  about  the  Coti,  more  than  any  other  part  ofBomeo, 
or  from  what  we  at  present  know  on  the  subject,  all  porta  put  together. 
On  the  western  coast  thev  are  scarcely  known  toexiat ;  about  Ban- 
jermasnn  and  Bagottan  tnere  are  none ;  at  Bataliching  and  Faaaier 
tiiey  are  found  in  considerable  quantities.  At  Browe  there  isabun- 
daDoe  of  the  black  kind  of  a  very  superior  qualitv.  but  little  of  the 
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white.  At  Seboo,  and  &11  the  jiartB  to  tic  north  of  Borneo,  we  know 
there  is  DOQe,  as  I  have  Beeu  numy  letters  from  different  Kajahs  of 
those  countries  averring  tha  fact,  and  begging  the  SuJtan  of  Coti 
to  exchange  his  edible  nests  for  their  mmt  billable  commodities, 
and  at  bis  own  price.  Nor  ought  this  to  create  BurpriBe,  wlien  we 
consider  not  only  ths  Urge  consumption  of  this  article  by  the  Cambo- 
jana.who  ahnoatexclusively  inhabit  some  of  thelargest  Sooloo  islands. 
and  (he  northern  parts  of  Borneo,  but  the  amazing  demand  on  the 
whole  coastof  Cambodia,  particularlyof  Cochin  China,  the  principal 
iniiabitants  of  which  countries  are  as  partial  to  this  luxury  as  their 
[Qore  northern  neighbours,  the  Chinese.  There  are  in  Coti  and  ad- 
jacent Dyak  countries  pcrbape  eighty  known  places,  or  what  the 
natives  term  hol«s,  which  produce  the  white  nests.  1  have  seen  the 
iiam?a  of  forty -three." 

The  exports  of  birda'-nesta  from  Java,  between  the  yean  182S 
and  1832,  averaged  abont  250  picnls  a  year,  but  latterly  the  exports 
have  not  averagad  half  that  amount,  and  in  1653  aiM  1S54  there 
were  only  about  thirty -five  or  forty  picnts  shipped. 

Talking  about  Chinese  dishes  and  Chinese  cooking,  the  lat« 
'  Albert  Smith,  writing;  in  185S,  Kays ;  "  It  coosistB  for  the  moat 
pirt  of  rats,  bats,  an^ls,  bad  eggs,  and  hideous  >inh,  dried  in  the  most 
frightful  attitudes.  Some  of  the  rettaurateurs  carty  their  cook-shops 
about  with  them  on  long  poles,  with  the  kitchen  at  one  end,  and  the 
lalU-h-man^r  at  th;  oUier,  These  are  celebrated  for  a  soup  made, 
I  should  think,  from  large  caterpillars  boiled  in  a  thin  gravy,  with 
onions."  Not  a  veiy  inviting  repast  that  I  The  following  is  said, 
with  what  amount  of  truth  we  know  not,  to  be  an  extract  from  the 
bill  of  fare  of  one  of  the  San  fHncisco  eatiog-Uousea : 

Grimalkin  steaks,     .     .  25  cents. 

Bow-wow  soup,  ...  12    „ 

Roasted  bow-wow,  .     .  18    „ 

Bow-wowpie,      ...  6     „ 

Stews  ratined,     .    .     .  G      „ 

Whatismeant  by  "  stews  roZ-ificd"  ?  to  say  the  least  of  it,  th's 
dish  is  very  dubious,  In  contrast  to  this,  however,  take  another 
deecription  of  a  Chinese  feast  in  San  Francisco.  The  writer  (an 
American)  after  describing  some  tea  or  twelve  coorsos,  consisting  ot 
stewed  acorns,  chesnuls,  sausages,  dried  ducks,  stuffed  oysters, 
shrimi*,  periwinkles,  and  ending  with  tea,  each  course  being  served 
up  with  small  china  bowls  and  plates,  in  the  neatest  manner,  ob- 
serves :  "  We  have  dined  in  many  a  crack  nalaurant,  where  it 
would  be  a  decided  improvement  to  copy  from  our  Chinese  friends. 
Tlie  most  difficult  feat  for  us  was  the  handling  of  the  chop-sticks, 
which  mode  of  carrying  to  the  mouth  is  a  practical  illustration  of 
tlie  old  proverb,  "  many  a  slip  'twiit  the  cup  and  the  lip."  We 
came  away  after  a  three  hours'  sitting,  fully  convinccil  that  a  China 
dinner  is  a  very  costly  and  elaborate  affair,  worthy  the  attention  ot 
epicures.  From  this  lima  henceforth  we  are  in  the  field  for  China, 
a;,'aiiint  any  insinuations  on  the  question  of  diet  h  la  rat,  which  we 
pronounce  a  tale  of  untruth."  IJut  we  fear  tie  truth  of  the  great 
consumption  of  rata  in  China  aa  a  dcUcacy  is  incontrovertible. 
Mr.  >\  in^ve  Cooke,  the  special  correspondent  of  the  I^ondon 
"  Times,"  in  his  graphic  letter  from  the  Celestiid  Empire,  describ- 
ing a  ccrtoiiD  ptol,  says  that  two  hundred  rata  are  destroyed  in  it 
every  night,  which  the  prisoners  saw  every  morning  "  with  tearful 
eves  and  watering  mouths"  cast  out  in  waste.  Unable  at  Liat  lo  sse 
s  delicacies  thus  wilfully  destroyed,  they  indited  a  petition  to  the 
authorities,  proving  from  Confucius  that  it  was  sinful  to  cast  away 
thi;  food  of  man,  and  praying  that  the  rats  might  be  handed  over  to 
tbcm  tocookand  eat!  Jlr.  Cooke  vouches  for  the  authenticity  of  this 
circunutance.  It  is  not  long  since  a  genius  originated  tlie  i.ioa  of  in- 
troducing a  new  article  of  traffic  into  the  China  market  from  India, 
namely,  salted  rata !  A  comspondent  of  the  "  Calcutta  Citizen  "  in 
writing  from  Kurmchee,  the  principal  town  of  Scinde,  a  province 
much  infested  with  rata,  announced  his  dr -termination  to  export 
120,000  salted  rata  to  China.  He  said: — "I  have  to  pay  one  pice  a 
dozen,  and  the  gutting,  saltinff,  pressing,  and  packing  in  casks,  raia.s 
theprice  tosixpiceadoren  (abont  three  farthings),  and  if  I  succeed 
in  obtaining  anything  like  the  price  that  rules  in  U'hampoa  and  Can- 
ton for  com-KTown  rats,  my  fortune  is  made,  or  rather  I  will  be  on 
the  fair  road   to  it,  and  will  open  a  fine  field  of  onlorjiriae  to 

U'hat  can  be  a^I  of  CiLuaeo  delicacies  after  this  ? 
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TH6  LOHO  VACATION. 

E  all  remember  the  delight  with  wliich  the  word 
"  Vacation"  used  to  fill  us  wiien  we  were  schoolboyg 
The  mere  thought  of  the  glorious  season  when  lie 
should  be  at  liberty,  when  books  were  to  be  thrown 
Aude,  and  tie  ruie  of  usheis  sliould  for  a  tune  be 
no  more,  was  enough  to  make  us  bear  up  cheer- 
fully against  the  manifold  diEagreealnlitics,  which 
after  all  make  up  no  small  portion  of  a  schoolboy's 
existence.  AVeU  do  I  rocolkct  how,  as  the  bliesful 
day  of  release  drew  nigh,  the  dreaded  cane,  that 
awful  sceptre  of  pedantic  despotism,  would  be 
Illclied  from  its  place  by  seme  daring  spirit,  covered 
with  crape,  and  hung  up  over  Cue  scroll  which 
adorned  the  schoolroom  wall,  and  from  which 
blazed  out,  in  the  most  magnificent  caUigraj  by, 
the  dear  old  doggrcl  Latin  lints — 

"  Omnia  bene,  ano  pccna, 
Tempus  est  ludcndi. 

Venit  hora,  absque  morn 
Libras  dcponendi." 

There  was  not  a  dunce  in  the  place,  whose  palms 
had  grown  callous  from  repeated  "  paudyiiig''  for 
hopoIcsHobtueity  in  tie  matter  of  Delectus  or  Greek  Testament,  who 
could  not  construe  those  verses,  aye,  and  if  need  were,  paree  every 
word  of  them,  'ilie  head  boy  of  the  school  himself,  gH«t  a  scholar  as 
he  was,  found  in  them  a  ptiiloeojiby  and  a  charm,  which  the  sweetest 
of  Horace^lyrics  did  not  contam,  and  even  the  masters  could  hardly 
retrain  from  allowing  them  to  get  mixed  up  with  every  task  which  they 
set,  and  every  lenon  which  they  heard.  And  then,  when  aU  was  over, 
when  the  bremk-up  had  come,  and  the  only  work  before  us  was  that 
of  padcing  up  our  trunks  and  getting  off  aa  fast  aa  we  cuuld,  to 
what  a  cheer  did  the  roof  of  the  school-house  echo  ?  llow  warm 
were  the  hand-shalunga  as  we  bade  each  other  good-bye,  and  si:l 
out  tor  our  several  homes,  and  how  bright  and  happy  were  the  fuci» 
which  but  a  few  days  ago  were  heavy  and  diimal,  heavy  with 
wearissme  attempts  to  master  tasks  which  would  not  be  mastered, 
dismal  at  the  prospect  of  speedy  and  certain  coniorcal  correction. 
But  all  that  was  forgotten  now  ;  the  most  mortal  enemies  becanio 
reconciled,  and  even  Pickle,  whose  life,  during  the  year,  was  one 
bng  flagellation,  and  consequently  one  long  vow  of  (fire  vengeance 
againstOie  tyrant  who  wielded  the  rod,  forgot  on  this  day  both  hia 
sufferings  and  his  purposed  revenge,  and  parted  kindly  from  the 
hated  IJoctor.  And  then  the  place  was  empty,  save  for  perhaje  oiia 
or  two  of  tlic  Alaaters  who  remained  behind,  and  pcrhaiis  too,  some 
poor  Uttle  fellow  whom  some  evil  destiny  comMllod  to  stay,  wh-.'n 
all  the  rest  wero  gone,  and  for  six  bng,  wretchea  weeks, — how  fchort 
and  happy  for  othera, — to  mope  in  solitude  about  the  deserted  play- 
grounds and  class-rooms,  without  even  a  leraon  to  Icara  and  kill 
time  with.  Another  kind  of  breaking  up  I  also  remember,  th.it 
at  a  large  continental  college,  at  which  it  was  my  fate  to  have  been 
a  boarder  for  some  years.  Tliere  was  not  the  same  boistero'ianKs 
about  it  wlueh  is  uiiu;illy  found  at  an  English  school.  French 
boys,  and  Gennana  too,  are,  in  general,  ratlii:r  quiet  and  subilucd 
in  their  manneiB.  Thero  is  more  uproar  in  an  English  school  in 
one  day  than  in  a  French  one  in  a  mouth.  But  Uiuugh  there  was 
no  cheering,  though  there  were  no  doggrel  Latin  rhymes,  thouch 
there  was  no  tunerJ  decoration  of  the  cane, — one  good  reason  lor 
this  being,  that  there  was  no  cane  or  other  inatnmiant  of  bodily 
torture  in  the  school, — the  signs  of  the  approach  of  vacation  were 
manifest  enough.  Frequent  visits  bod  to  be  made  to  the  school 
tailor  for  cbthea  for  the  journey  home,  some  of  our  rcadencea  b^ing 
distant  cnougli,  and  the  period  I  am  writing  of,  being  anterior  to 
ih:  general  existence  of  railways  on  the  continent.  As  time  wore 
on,  the  boys  struck  out  the  several  days  in  their  Orilus  or  school 
almanacks,  a  process  which  had  the  effect,  rather  of  making  time  move 
slowly,  thaji  of  abiding  any  swiftness  to  his  Sight.  Then  various  boys 
lK!gan  to  take  their  departure,  some  alone,  soma  in  companies  of 
twos  or  throes,  others  in  larger  nurabsrB,  BL-fore  they  went,  they 
atwaya  came  dressed,  for  the  road,  to  the  pl.iygrounds  of  the  various 
divisions,  into  which  the  school  was  dividjil,  to  bid  farewell  to  (liL-ir 
couijianious.    Then  w.-.^  perfoiin>l  tU>' CL-rcmony  of  wlwt,  aa  wcU 
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as  I  remember,  was  called  the  caravan,  that  is,  those  who  were 
going  away  were  taken  by  the  arms  of  those  who  remained,  and  all 
the  mvision,  linked  thus  together,  walked  backwards  and  forwards 
in  two  lon^  lines  facing  each  other,  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
hour.  This  of  course  was  meant  a&  a  token  of  regud  and  aJffection 
for  those  who  were  about  to  depart.  Then,  when  it  was  time,  the 
caravan  bix)ke  up,  and  there  ensued  a  scene,  not  of  hand  -taking 
in  our  honest,  insular  way,  but  of  weeping,  embracing,  and  kissing, 
aa  is  the  fasluon,  even  among  males,  on  the  continent.  And  so, 
well  embraced  and  much  wept  over,  each  departed.  Then  as  the 
last  day  drew  nearer,  those  who  were  to  spend  their  vacation  in 
walking  tours,  such  as  M.  Toppfer  has  described  in  his  admirable 
Voyages  en  Zig  Zag,  became  tne  lions  of  the  moment,  by  virtue 
of  the  thick-BoIed  shoes  studded  with  heavy  nails,  and  the  leather 
gaiters  in  which  thev  becan  to  clothe  their  nether  extremities. 
And  so,  little  by  litUe,  aU  melted  away,  somewhat  more  rapidly 
indeed,  after  the  prizes  of  the  year  had  been  distributed,  than 
before ;  but  still  it  was  a  melting  away  rather  than  a  breaking  up. 
The  last  to  leave  were  Us  Voyageurs,  who,  in  two  or  three  detach- 
ments, clad  in  bbuses,  their  eticka  in  their  hands,  and  their 
knapsacks  on  their  backs,  set  out  on  their  various  routes.  Ah, 
how  vividly  I  still  remember  those  glorious  tramping  expeditions  1 
As  I  write,  the  old  times  rise  before  me,  and  I  seem  once  more 
to  be  in  places  that  I  have  not  known  for  many  a  year.  Pleasant 
halts  on  Swiss  hill-aides,  with  the  shade  of  the  pines  over  our 
heads,  and  the  ookl  waters  of  a  stream  flowing  at  our  feet,  flow- 
ing away  to  the  lake  that  glittered  in  the  distance ;  rambles  through 
districts  covered  with  vines,  when  the  songs  of  the  vintacers  were 
ringing  through  the  air,  and. — ^unromantic,  but  to  a  sdiool-boy, 
wearied  with  a  long  march,  ddightful  fact, — ^grapes  were  to  be  had 
in  abundance  for  nothing  or  next  to  no£ing;  grand  climbs 
through  the  wild  snow-clad  scenery  of  the  Alps;  weary,  weaiy 
trampinm  along  dusty,  ill-shaded  Lombaid  roads,  with  no  tree  in 
sight  ta&er  or  broader  than  a  mulbeiTy  tree,  and  not  a  drop  .of 
water  to  be  had  wherewith  to  wet  our  parched  lips ;  strolls  through 
Italian  cities,  visits  to  churches,  palaces  and  galleries,  pleasures  and 
pains  of  foot-travelling,  blisters,  fatigue,  weU-eamed  repose,  lovely 
scene^  and  hearty  dixmers,  where  are  ye  all  now  ?  Alas  and  alas  1 
the  ^^  JBlack  Monday'*  of  life  has  come,  and  woise  than  French  college 
or  English  academy  is  the  school  where  I  am  finmhing  my  edu- 
cation ;  sterner  than  Dr  Birch  or  my  old  continental  friends,  is  the 
master  who  now  wields  his  rod  over  me ;  and  a  ri^t  well-pickled 
rod  too,  I  must  say  it  is. 

Yet,  after  all,  why  should  I  speak  thus.  I  began  this  paper  with 
a  certain  object  in  view,  and  assuredly  that  object  was  not  to  make 
a  moan  about  life ;  yet,  somehow,  recollections  of  old  times  forced 
themsdves  upon  me,  and  I  believe  that  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
which  more  than  another  must  tend  to  make  men  melancholy,  it  is 
looking  back  into  the  past.  Better  cling  to  the  present ;  and  aner  all, 
life  is  not  all  one  long  ^^  Black  Monday.**  A  good  deal  of  it  is  hard 
enough,  no  doubt ;  still  it  has  its  pleasant  seasons,  and  the  pleasure 
of  those  seasons  derives  an  additional  zest  from  the  hard  work  that 
goes  before  them  and  is  to  come  after  them. 

In  this  matter  of  vacation,  of  all  men  who  earn  their  bread  by 
hard  work,  there  are  none  perhaps  so  much  to  be  envied  as  lawyers. 
Other  mortals,  to  a  great  extent,  take  their  recreation  in  fear  and 
trembling.  They  do  not  know  what  opportunities  their  absence  from 
their  busmess  may  cause  them  to  lose ;  they  never  can  be  assured 
that  some  sudden  emergency  may  not  arise  to  call  them  back  from 
their  short-lived  leisure  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  work-a-day 
world.  A  fluctuation  in  the  market,  an  extensive  bankruptcv  may 
dash  the  cup  of  pleasure  from  the  merchant's  lips,  before  he  has  al- 
most had  time  even  to  sip  from  it,  and  huny  him  back  reluctant,  but 
yet  of  necessitv  yielding,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  or  Tiber  to 
the  shores  of  the  Liif ey  or  the  Thames.  The  physician  sets  out  for 
a  month's  enjoyment,  out  when  he  does  so  he  cannot  but  feel  that 
he  is  running  a  certain  risk.  People  will  get  sick  at  the  most  un- 
reasonable times ;  they  have  not  always  the  courtesy  to  wait  until 
the  regular  family  physician  is  within  call ;  and  when  they  do  take 
this  absurd  fancy  into  their  heads,  they  have  the  bad  habit  of  send- 
ing at  once  for  the  nearest  medical  man,  rather  than  wait  for  a  few 
weeks  for  the  return  of  the  doctor  who,  from  long  knowledge  of 
their  constitutions,  is  the  best  fitted  to  treat  their  diKmlers.  Hence 
connections  are  lost;  hence  Jack  Camomile^  who  has  hitherto  scarcely 
been  able  to  keep  a  roof  over  his  head,  springs  suddenly  into  a  wdl- 


appointed  brougham,  and  drives  about,  fat  and  pursy,  with  all  ilie 
appearance  of  a  man  who  has  a  good  balance  at  nis  biuiker's,  while 
Doctor  Sangrado  grows  pale  and  sickens  when  he  compares  this 
year's  dccre^ed  tot  in  his  fee  book  with  the  much  more  comfortable 
figures  of  but  a  year  ago.  But  the  lawyer !  From  the  middle,  or 
at  all  events  the  end,  of  August  to  the  end  of  October  he  is  secui'e, 
and  as  free  as  a  buxi.  Even  if  he  would  go  to  court  and  harangue 
judges  and  jury,  he  cannot.  There  is  no  judge,  there  is  no  jury, 
there  is  no  court.  His  business  cannot  be  filched  from  him,  for 
there  is  no  business.  There  is  a  sort  of  Truce  of  God  in  the  war  of 
litigation,  and  the  Condottieri  on  both  sides  may  for  the  while  un- 
arm and  wander  whither  they  list.  And  well  for  them  is  it  that 
it  should  be  so ;  for  there  is,  perhaps,  no  profession  in  which  a  fixed 
recognized  vacation  is  more  necessair. 

Let  our  reader  enter  into  any  of  the  Courts  during  the  last  few 
weeks  of  the  sittings,  and  observe  the  men  who  are  doing  the  busi- 
ness there.  There  is  not  one  of  them  whose  countenance  does  not 
tell  of  long-sustained  exhausting  work.  A  yellow  skin,  heavy  eyes, 
and  a  general  weariness  of  manner  visible  through  all  the  energy 
whidbi  they  put  into  the  business  before  them,  all  ^ow  that  the  men 
who  are  sitting  there  must  soon  have  rest,  or  sink  under  their  toil. 
*  And  so  it  is,  and  there  never  yet  was  a  schoolboy  Vho  so  ardently 
looked  forward  to  his  hohdays  as  the  hard-worked  barrister  does  to 
his  long  vacation.  He  longs  for  the  time  when  his  days  shall  be 
passed  in  some  purer  atmosphere  than  the  hot,  close,  stifling  air 
which  he  breathes  in  Court,  and  where  he  shall  be  able  to  give  bis 
nights  to  sleep,  and  not  to  the  almost  endless  study  of  dry  books 
and  drier  papers.  For  his  labour  has  this  peculiarity:  it  docs 
not,  like  that  of  most  men,  end  with  the  working  hours  of  the 
day.  When  the  merchant,  aye,  and  the  ploughman  and  bricklayer, 
are  forgetting  in  sleep  the  cares  and  the  toil  of  the  by -gone  day, 
and  ffathering  in  repose  strength  for  the  morrow,  the  lawyer  is  sit- 
ting by  the  light  of  his  lamp,  writing,  studying,  thinking,  commit- 
ting hard  facte  to  his  memory,  and  deeply  pondering  over  the  legal 
principles  which  are  applicable  to  them.  And  then  he  stays  till  5ie 
grav  light  of  morning  breaks  in  through  the  chink  in  his  shuttem, 
and  then  when  the  last  weary  paper  has  been  read,  the  last  argu- 
ment carefully  thought  over,  and  noted  down  for  to  morrow's  use, 
he  goes  off  at  length  for  a  short  sleep,  to  be  followed  by  more  work 
and  more  work  again.  Such  is  his  fife  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  year ;  but  at  last  the  vacation  draws  near,  and  he  sees  day- 
light through  the  mass  of  business  that  yet  remains  to  be  done.  At 
hu  chambers  briefs  come  fewer  and  fewer ;  in,  Court  the  list  of  cases 
is  gradually  growing  smaller,  as  one  by  one  each  of  tliose  that  is  to 
be  heard  before  the  vacation  is  disposed  of.  He  can  find  time  to 
make  arrangements  with  his  friends  about  a  tour  abroad,  or  a  moor 
in  the  Highlands.  His  family  sees  more  of  him  than  it  has  done  for 
some  time.  Court  is  emptier  than  usual ;  the  public  is  beginning 
to  be  tired  of  sitting  in  the  gallery ;  the  great  body  of  the  ^efless, 
who  usually  devote  themselves  to  carving  their  names,  or  drawing 
pen  and  ink  sketches  on  the  back  benches,  are  growing  lazy,  ana 
mvent  excuses  for  absenting  themselves  from  Court — excuses  to 
their  own  minds  I  mean,  of  couise — ^for  saving  a  feeling  that  they 
ought  to  be  on  the  spot  to  show  their  diligence  and  attention  to  the 
business  which  they  have  not,  there  is  nothing  to  detain  them. 
Accordingly,  they  ahow  themselves  but  rarely,  and  for  tlie  moi»t 
part  addict  themselves  to  smoking  in  their  chambers,  or  to  trips  into 
the  country,  or  pulls  up  the  river,  according  to  their  respective  tastes 
and  inclinations.  Attorneys'  clerks  and  apprentices  grow  fidgctty, 
constantly  mislay  or  forget  important  papers  just  when  they  are 
most  wanted,  and,  of  course,  receive  tremendous  snubbings,  both 
from  the  Court  and  their  counsel,  in  consequence.  But  even  tlie 
Court  itself — ^whereby  we  mean  the  solemn  old  gentlemen  who  pre- 
sides there,  and  looks  down  from  an  awful  height  alike  on  comiscl, 
solicitors,  and  public — ^feels  the  influence  of  the  time,  and  is  plainly 
anxious  to  rise  and  be  gone.  It  approves  of  cases  being  settled,  de- 
precates irrelevant  arguments,  and  accedes  with  alacrity  to  any 
statement  that  a  matter  is  not  pressing,  and  can  venr  well  stand 
over  until  next  Term.  Occasionally  it  grows  irate,  and  remarks  in 
strong  language  on  tiie  impropriety  of  bringingion  a  heavy  case  at 
this  Ute  periwl  of  the  sittings.  In  fact,  the  Court,  with  all  its 
grandeur  and  dignity,  has  one  half  its  soul  on  the  Continent  or  in 
the  country,  and  the  other  half,  which  alone  is  attending  to  business, 
is  impatient  for  the  Continent  or  the  ooimtry  also.  Accordingly, 
the  Court  ire  fear  is  ia  thai  atatc  of  mind,  in  which  it  cordially  ^« 
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BcribeB  to  Sheridan^B  maxim  of  never  doing  to-day  what  can 
l^  any  poasibility  be  put  off  till  to-morrow,  and  beins  in  this 
mood,  it  deapatches  bufiineas  with  great  rapidity ;  that  is,  it 
settles  or  postpones  everything  whidi  will  bear  bein^  settled^ 
or  postponed.  At  length,  by  dint  of  hearing  a  little,  half-* 
hearing  a  good  deal,  and  not  hearing  at  aJl  a  great  deal 
more,  the  li^  is  got  through.  Then  comes  a  rush  of  juniors 
with  motions  of  course  which  ought  to  have  been  moved  long  ago, 
but  which  his  Lordship  will  kindly  attend  to  before  rising.  Be 
wary,  oh  ye  juniors,  with  your  motions ;  move  on ;  lose  no  time  in 
standing  up  when  the  man  before  you  has  obtained  what  he  has 
required,  for  of  a  surety  his  Lordship  longs  to  be  away,  and  if  ye 
delay,  if  any  lone  pause  ensues  between  the  "  Thank  your  Lordship" 
of  the  motion  which  precedes,  and  the  "  if  your  Lordship  pleases'* 
of  the  motion  which  follows,  his  Lordship  will  be  off  the  bench  with 
scant  ceremony,  your  golden  opportunity  will  be  gone,  your  words 
will  be  addressed  to  an  empty  seat,  and  you  must  wait  three  Ions 
months  ere  your  voice  can  again  be  lifted  up  in  this  place.  And 
B3e,  said  I  not  so  ?  Old  Humdrum  who  has  worn  stuff,  and  conse- 
quently been  a  junior  for  something  like  thirty  years,  has  a  motion 
and  is  rising  to  move  it.  But  Uumdrum^s  mov^nents  are  all 
marked  with  a  certain  gravity  and  slowness,  which  are  sadly  out  of 
place  in  this  bustling  age,  and  so,  when  he  has  slowly  got  upon  his 
feet,  slowly  opened  his  brief,  slowly  fixed  his  glaases,  and  slowly 
begun  to  dbrawl  out  ^*  If  your  Lordship  pleases,  in  the  matter  of — 
he  is  interrupted  by  a  roar  of  laughter  from  his  brethren  of  the  bar. 
The  court  which  saw  him  not,  or  affected  not  to  see  him  rising,  has 
disappeared,  and  Humdrum  is  sarcastically  advised  by  his  friends  to 
follow  it  to  the  moor  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Ben  Lo«nond,  whither 
it  will  proceed  by  a  very  early  train,  and  see  if  his  motion  will  be 
entertcuned  there.  Poor  Humdrum  folds  up  his  papers,  and  in  five 
minutes  the  place  is  empty.  The  Court  is  "  up  for  the  long  vaca- 
tion." 

This  picture  of  the  legal  breaking  up  applies,  however,  only  to 
the  Courts  of  Equity,  Those  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  who  pre- 
fer the  fun  of  the  Common  Law,  to  the  stately  pace  of  Chancery 
proceedings,  are  already  enjoying  a  sort  of  modified  vacation  while 
their  less  fortunate  brethren  are  still  perspiring  and  inhaling  me- 
phitic  air  m  the  capital.  The  Common  Law  Bar  is  scattered  in 
several  bodies  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  tiie  land  doing 
the  business  of  the  Assizes.  The  circuits  are  all  out,  and  though  on 
them,  there  is  plenty  of  serious  work  seriously  done,  that  does  not 
prevent  circuit  from  having  a  certain  vacation  air  to  all  those  who 
go  it.  In  the  first  place  it  involves  travelling,  moving  about,  often 
through  a  pleasant  country,  and  visits  to  quaint  old  places,  which, 
dull  and  stupid  enough  through  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  wake  up 
into  bustle  and  life,  as  the  judges  with  their  attendant  train  of  re- 
gistrars, barristers,  attorneys  and  litigants,  draw  near  them.  Then 
there  is  all  the  li^t-hearted  fun  of  the  mess  with  its  jokes, 
its  songs  and  its  mock  trials,  when  the  Attorney  Greneral  of 
the  Circuit  arraigns  some  luckless  brother  for  some  breach  of 
bar  discipline,  real  or  fancied,  and  Briefiess  is  assigned  as  council, 
and  first  in  this  hour  of  misrule  exhibits  those  qualities  which  af  to- 


wards more  seriously  employed  will,  perhaps,  lead  him  to  eminence 
in  the  gjaver  duties  of  his  calling.    Kot  the  slighteet  charm,  too, 
of  circuit  is  the  manner  in  which  young  and  old  are  thrown  toge- 
ther and  forced,  as  it  were,  into  a  famiBarity  which  the  compara- 
tive stiffness  of  town  business  could  never  poduce.    All  this  tends 
to  make  circuit-time  a  season  of  extreme  pleasantness,  even  for  the 
leaders,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  find  m  their  lodgings  just  such 
piles  of  briefis,  and  just  such  hard  work  as  awaited  them  at  their 
chambers  in  town.    We  have  only  to  look  into  tiie  life  of  Lord 
Eldon,  or  into  Lord  CampbeU^s  books,  to  see  how  barristers  on  cir- 
cuit can  join  fun  with  hard  work,  and  make  the  two  pull  very  well 
together.    But  after  all  it  is  only  a  modified  holiday,  and  even 
after  it  the  grand,  full  leisure  of  the  long  vacation  comes  most  wel- 
come to  the  wearied  jurisconsult.    Then  he  sedks  some  spot  where 
not  even  the  rumour  of  law  may  reaoh  his  ears.    He  has  nad  quite 
enough  of  it  during  the  year,  and  now  his  grand  object  is  to  avoid  it. 
Off  he  goes  then  to  Scotland,  to  Germany,  to  Italy,  to  Egypt,  any- 
where so  that  he  may  no  more  see  calf -binding,  parchment,  or  red 
tape.    What  matter  is  it  to  him  that  reports  are  coming  out  week 
after  week,  and  that  he  will  have  hard  woik  to  read  them  up  when 
he  gets  back  to  town  ?    What  matter  is  it  that  in  some  nook  of  the 
country  events  are  brefwing  which  must  result  in  litigation  and 
consequent  employment  of  him?     All  he  knows,  or   cares  to 
know,    is,  that  he  is  in  the  long   vacation,  his  own  master, 
and  bound  almost  in  duty  to  enjoy  himself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible before  his  **  Black  Monday,"  the  first  day  of  Michaemias 
Term,  comes  round.     And  when  that  day  comes,  what  a  dif- 
ferent being  is  he  from  the  sallow^faoed,  heavy-eyed  man,  who 
but  a  short  time  ago,  was  unexcitedly  drawling  out  a  most  unexciting 
statement  to  a  wearied  judge.    Look    at  him  and  his  bretinen 
on  the  day  when  they  first  assemble  together  after  tiie  vacation.    All 
are  in  high  spirits ;  their  cheeks  are  still  sunburnt,  and  hale  and 
hearty  with  sea  or  mountain  air.     Everyone  shakes  hands  with 
everyone  else,  and  anecdotes  go  round,  of  now  one  learned  brother 
was  seen  with  a  fierce  moustache  shading  his  lips,  and  an  alpenstock 
in  his  hand,  striding  off  for  one  of  the  most  inaocessible  peases  of 
the  Alps,  while  another  was  reoogniaed  in  a  Turkish  garb,  entering 
a  mosque  somewhere  in  Syria  or  Egypt.    They  seem  to  have  hardly 
yet  grown  accustomed  once  more  to  tneir  wigs,  those  grave  legists, 
and  they  hold  their  bags  and  briefs  awkwardly,  almost  as  awkwardly 
as  they  did  when  many  years  ago,  they  entered  as  unskilled  aroi^nticea 
the  workshops  of  litigation  wherein  they  are  now  mastere.    They  lin- 
ger lovingly  at  the  doors  of  the  courts,  as  if  loth  to  enter,  and  so  pass 
the  barrier  that  for  another  year  must  separate  them  from  leisure 
and  recreation.   But  a  buzz  goes  loimd ;  the  judges  are  sitting ;  the 
groups  that  were  loitering  together  break  up  into  human  fragments 
that  rush  off  in  different  dirwstions,  and  in  five  nunutes  more,  the 
man  who  a  moment  ago  was  the  best  shot  in  the  Highlands,  the 
cleverest  fisherman  in  Norway,  or  the  sturdiest  ^^^dker  in  Switzer- 
land, becomes  a^un  what  he  was  three  months  back,  a  oool.  cal- 
culating, talkative,  keen-witted  lawyer.     The  Long-Yi^cation  is 
over. 
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THE   BLACK   DOCTOB. 


HEN  Tony  mid  Wipp  hi\i\  boon  L'ft  done  (he  bai- 
^  liff  took  off  Ilia  old  li£it,  wliicli  w.ik  tHiilTed  wiili  law 
ilccuint'ntH  and  nowBpnjuTs,  find  having  placed  it 
under  the  rickelty  chair  on  whicli  he  was  aitliiis, 
liiew  Dearer  to  the  fire.  Having  performed  ilijso 
nnovera^nte,  he  mtid  to  Tony,  "  Aint  this  jolly  ?" 

The  boy  looked  cantiously  towards  tho  dimr,  and 
having  Eatiilii;d  liiiiisulf  th.it  ISntnt  w.t.,  not  ll^.W-n- 


that 
jMii  must  stop  iu  thi.i 
;-,aii-,?witlim3W-niglit, 
.n  ldonotlilmDniiit-« 
I'Xjk^  1  know  Ui'uiit 
loo  well  of  late  to  tnist 
liijii.  lie  knows  I  knoiv 
too  mach,"  continue! 
Tany;  "but how  cuu'  I 
I   help   findiog   it   a:l 

Wirp  cocked  one  'I 
his  grey,  iharp,  twink- 
ling eyes,  nnd  liaviu,* 
ran  his  rifjht  liiind  in- 
.--iilj  A  red  cotton  hand- 
ki-rchief  that  \v:\s 
twisted  like  a  rope  round  his  tliicl;,  muscular  neck,  said — 

'*  Brunt  and  yon  aro  nice  cuslomera  I  What  ia  it  that  you  and 
the  old  chap  have  between  you  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Tony  evasively,  waTing  his  hand.  "  We 
will  have  a  prime  lot  here  to-night ;  but  for  tlie  life  of  mc,  I  do  not 
know  what's  keeping  Bramble,  the  Black  Doctor,  It  can't  ba  the 
rain,  although  it's  coming  down  like  mad — ae,  wet  or  dry,  Btorm  or 
no  storm,  Bramble  ia  Bure  to  be  here  every  night.    X  tdl  you  wh»t, 


Wisp,  Bramble  tnon-a  a  goi'l  di:al  aliout  the  weather  at  night,  for 
he  never  goes  to  bed.  Uo  i^  not  a  Uid  poor  devil  after  all — Jie  ia 
very  obliging.  Now,"  con tiuued  Tony,  "forfdar  I  should  forget 
it,  why  ia  it  that  they  call  yra  ^V'iap?" 

"  Bjciusj  I  nm  a  man  i-l  straw,"  replied  the  bailiff,  laughing. 
"  My  nama  ia  Tim  Mulliuir,  but  evory  one  knows  me  as  Wiap. 
Many  a,  man  iu  my  time  did  I  take  up  to  limbo  on  a  suspicion  of 
di-bt.  I  had  dirty  work  li'  do,  Tony,  for  attorneys,  about  manor 
ccHirtH  and  police  offices ;  Uit,  I  must  say,  that  I  ofti'n  did  a  good 
turn  for  a  boy  at  the  aaeiwf,  by  swearing  an  'alibi'  for  hun.  " 

Wisp,  who  was  always  to  b;  seen  by  daylight  in  company  with 
men  like  hims.lf,  ;;iu!liti;'  about  attorneyB'  otBi'^-s,  or  watching  at 
comcra  of  streets, 
WHS  a  thin  though 
atlJetic  man,  iiLout 
fifty  yeare  of  age. 
lliadrras  coii^istod 
of  a  sniUT-coloiircd 
Burtout,  wbrdi  liad 
bucome  higlily  pol- 
ished fioiu  friction; 
ol<l  blue,  patched, 

lions ;  fiiiort  bnotB, 
luiucd  with  big- 
heudiil  naik,  and 
tlio  oU  liat  tUTiicd 
hrou*n  fiom  age, 
n- i  di  t  he  red ,  grecay 
'kvidiicf  above  ro- 
ferr«i  to,  ownpk-t- 
«i  tho  costumi-  of 
Wittp.  His  I'^ico 
bon:  the  mtuks  of 
divers  colhsiutia 
wiUi  com  ba  tiro 
debttna,  and  a 
siuvical  operation 
performed  with  a 

ilatteoed  his  nose 

on  his  upper  lii', 

after  the  manner 

of  an  otter.     This 

alteration  gave  a  peculiar  nnsnl  twang  to  hia  mode  of  speaking, 

Tony  wo*  procaiediug  to  deliver  himself  of  some  refined  observation, 

when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  person  whistling  out  of  tune  as  lio 

ascended  the  staita. 

"How  are  you,  Quill,"  said  Tony;  "  your  governor  is  gono  an 
hour  since  with  a  gentleman,  who  has  great  talent  for  crying." 

The  peisou  addreaed  was  Mr.  Jonas  Quill,  law  nsistant  to  Mr. 
Barman.    Jonas  was  a  young,  thin  man,  dretsed  in  fosiil  sabhis 
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that  had  been  dug  out  of  one  of  the  numerous  museums  where  they 
had  been  deposit^  after  having  been  exposed  to  a  great  many  hacd 
rubfl  in  the  world.     Inhere  wiis  a  solemn,  six-and-eightpenny  ex- 

Eression  in  his  face,  and  whenever  he  ad(hrcssed  his  acquaintances, 
is  attitudes  wei'e  quite  forensic,  and  his  language  assumed  a  legal 
form.  In  fact,  Qmll  was  always  in  the  habit  of  studying  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Nisi  Prrus  barristers,  witli  the  object  of  being  better 
pr(»pared  to  hold  forth  in  argmnent  and  eloquence  at  the  **  Three 
Jolly  Tnivellere"  nightly.  Jonas  had  b(5en  for  a  long  time  in  the 
olKce  of  Barman,  in  which  he  held  a  high  position  on  a  high  stool, 
on  which  he  was  wont  to  balance  himself  for  hours  together,  while, 
with  a  pen  placed  across  his  mouth,  his  eyes  were  in  the  habit  of 
being  fixed  on  the  dirty  layers  of  paper,  tied  with  faded  red  tape, 
that  reposed  in  mouldy  bundles  on  strata  of  black  dust,  on  tumble- 
down old  shelves  that  surrounded  the  place  of  business  of  the  astute 
Barman. 

"  *  Take  wine  for  your  stomach  sake,*  is  a  fine  old  saying,"  said 
Quill — "  I  say,  Tony,  bring  me  a  glass  of  whiskey.  I  saw  Brunt  in 
the  bar,  looking  like  a  calf  in  a  pound,"  continued  the  loquacious 
Jonas. 

Tony  rose  slowly  to  bring  the  whiskey,  and  when  he  retired  Quill 
said,  iwldressing  Wisp— 

*'  Well,  friend,  wnat*s  up  to-night,  that  we  have  the  honour 
of  your  company  ?" 

^^  I  have  to  see  the  Black  Doctor  to  hear  some  news  and  to  get 
my  instructions.  I  think  it  is  something  about  Brunt  and  Tony 
he  wants  to  see  me." 

** Indeed!"  said  Jonas.  "  The  Black  Doctor  is  a  rare  fellow — did 
he  not  know  old  Kelly  that  lived  here,  when  Tony  first  came  to 
this' place?" 

"lie  did,"  repUed  Wisp,  "  and  he  knows  a  trifle  or  two,  between 
you  and  I  and  the  wall." 

A  growl  from  Brunt  and  a  loud  scream  from  Tony  distmrbed  the 
conversation  between  Jonas  and  Wisp. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  sung  out  Quill. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Tony,  as  he  re-ent«.Ted  the  room,  "  but  what 
old  Brunt  shall  hear  of,  and  others  besides." 

AVisp  winked  at  Jonas,  and  gave  a  peculiar  kind  of  cough,  which 
was  taken  up  by  Quill,  who  observai  that  it  was  a  terrible  night 
outside. 

'^  Your  master  beats  you  I  believe,"  said  Jonas,  addressing  the  boy. 

"  lie  does,"  said  Tony,  "  but  what  is  that  to  you,  Mr.  Quill  ?" 

"  That*8  the  Black  Doctor  below  stairs,"  said  Wisp,  "  or  Pm  no 
bailiff  and  a  sworn  olBcer." 

**  You're  right,"  obseiTed  Jonas,  "  I  would  know  his  voice  in  a 
thcMisand." 

lliither  a  long  conversation  ensued  between  the  Black  Doctor 
and  .John  Bnmt,  but  it  was  carried  on  in  ffuch  a  subdued  tone  that 
evon  Tony,  who  was  on  the  qui  vioe^  could  not  hear  more  than  a 
pas;^.iiig  word.  But  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance  was  going 
on  in  that  >\Tetched  sliop.  By  the  flickering  of  two  tallow  candles 
the  fiijcure  and  face  of  the  Black  Doctor  could  be  distinctly  saen. 
Brutus  Bramble  was  an  Ethiopian  and  a  native  ci  Cuba.  He  was 
brouuht  to  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  when 
a  young  man.  He  received  a  veiy  liberal  education  at  the  expense 
of  iiia  patrons,  who  intended  him  for  the  medical  profession.  He 
atteiidud  L'cturc»s,  smoked,  and  drank  whiskey  and  water  as  exten- 
sively as  any  of  his  fellow  students.  Although  fiery  and  vindictive 
wluMi  roused,  no  one  bore  a  higher  reputation  for  courage  and  good 
nature.  When  about  seventeen  he  came  to  Ireland,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  number  of  fast  young  men,  who  led  him 
into  all  kin<^-<  of  folly  and  dissipation.  He  was  known  to  all  the 
ruined  gamblers,  poift  ohit  drawers,  and  night  walkers  of  high  iMid 
low  I  '\i\\\\  and  Ins  head  quarterB  at  night  was  the  *•  lliree  Jolly 
Tnv^llx'ns."  He  was  below  the  middle  height,  and  stout, 
aj;|'rc>acliing  to  corpulency.  His  dark  hair,  sooty  blacky  crisped  into 
siiJiU  woolly  curls,  over  a  large  round  head  that  seemed  to  be  too 
hfavy  fur  the  stout  litth  man  who  had  to  carry  it.  His  forehead 
was  low,  thouj^h  broad  and  massive,  and  his  nose  was  elevated 
nl)'>ve  a  heavy  seuFual  mouth,  armed  with  large  teeth,  that  looked 
ox.i'.in  ly  white,  because  of  the  contrast  which  they  formed  to  the 
dark  ri.'i  j-ery  hue  of  the  ikm  of  his  face.  When  he  walked  his  legs 
were  wide  Fj)read,  and  his  fshort  stout  arms,  terminating  in  big  swol- 
len hands,  stood  out  at  angles  from  his  portly  sides  as  he  waddled 
along.    Nobody  could  say  Siat  Bramble  was  a  disagreeable  penon, 


as  there  was  great  ease  in  his  manner,  when  speaking  in  a  broad 
musical  accent,  which  he  used  with  great  fluency.  He  always  wore 
black  clothes,  and  his  love  of  dress  approached  to  womanish  vanity. 
Brutus  Bramble  was  the  terror  of  his  enemies,  and  when  he  gave 
one  of  his  dee^,  loud,  guttural  laughs,  even  his  most  intimate  friends 
felt  a  kind  of  mstinctive  fear. 

Long  and  earnest  was  the  conversation  between  the  Black  Doctor 
and  John  Brunt ;  and  when  tiie  former  was  going  up  staurs.  Brunt 
looked  the  picture  of  fear.  Bramble  had  nearly  reacned  the  door  of 
the  room  in  which  were  seated  Tony,  Wisp,  and  Quill,  when  he 
suddenly  returned  to  the  bar,  and  said : 

"  I  tell  you.  Brunt,  touch  not  a  hair  of  the  boy's  head." 

"  But  be  mtl  tell  all,"  groaned  Brunt.  ' 

**  Beware  of  me,"  said  Bramble;  "and  remember,  on  Tony's 
safety  depends  your  precious  neck." 

"  They  will  hear  you  above,"  said  Brunt. 

"  No  matter,"  repJied  Bramble,  as  he  went  to  join  his  friends. 

"  Well,  Tony,  my  young  terrier,"  said  Bramble,  as  he  entered  the 
room,  "  has  your  respected  master  made  any  attempt  on  your  pre- 
cious life  since  I  saw  you  last?" 

"  He  has,"  responded  Tony ;  "  and  wiU  again." 

"  Again,  will  he  ?"  said  Bramble,  as  a  smile  of  intense  meaning 
passed  over  his  face.  "  Well,"  contanued  he,  turning  to  Wisp  and 
QuiU,  "  you  appear  to  be  drinking  nothing.  Say  what  yon  will 
imbibe,  as  I  intend  to  nourish  myself  powerfully  to-night." 

"  Grood,"  said  Quill.  "  I  have  been  a  long  time  at  Bcrivenery,  but 
there  is  nothing  I  would  sooner  be  ^engrossing'  than  whiskey -punch." 

"  His  sentiments  are  mine,  Doctor,"  observed  Wisp. 

"  Good  again,"  said  Tony.     "  I  had  better  be  off  for  the  punch." 

"  Any  amount  of  punch,"  said  Bramble,  as  TOny  pretended  to 
fall  down  stairs. 

"That's  a  clever  boy,"  observed  Quill. 

"  He  is  so,"  rejoinwi  Wisp ;  "  and  a  good  boy." 

"  We  will  want  him,"  said  the  Black  Doctor,  **  to  let  us  into  a 
secret  or  two  when  he  comes  back.  I  believe  Brunt  has  heaps  of 
money,  and  we  have  very  little,"  laughed  the  speaker.  "  I  think 
Tony  will  help  us  to  get  some  of  it." 

"  I  want  you.  Doctor,"  said  Quill,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper. 
"There  will  be  great  value  to-morrow  night,  and  Barman  wants 
to  meet  you  here  particularly.     He  told  me  to  tell  you  so." 

"  Any  rhino  in  the  wind  V"  inquired  the  Doctor. 

"  Lots,"  replied  Quill.  "  You  will  have  to  assist  at  a  mock  funeral 
of  a  hidy,  and  to  swear  that  she  is  dead,  though  the  contrary  is 
the  case." 

"  Does  Wisp  know  anything  about  the  *  little  game  ?' "  whispered 
Bramble. 

"  No,"  said  Quill ;  "  but  he  will — ^we  want  him.  Wisp  is  not  to 
be  sneezed  at  w^hen  a  job  is  to  be  done." 

The  retiu*n  of  Tony,  with  a  steaming  jug  of  punch,  and  a  number 
of  glasses,  causod  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  which  was  broken  by 
the  Black  Doctor  addressing  Tony,  with  the  remark:  "Remain  here ; 
we  want  you." 

"  All  right,"  replied  Tony ;  "  particularly  as  I  was  not  going." 

"  Do  you  drink  punch,  ^tonio,  for  if  you  do,  puU  in  your  chair," 
said  Bramble. 

"  I  won't  drink  to-night,"  replied  Tony,  as  he  seated  himself  op- 
posite the  fire,  over  which  he  spread  his  attenuated  and  dirty  hands. 

"  Old  Nelly,  that  was  here,  kept  you  at  school?"  inquired  the 
Black  Doctor. 

"  She  did,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  she  was  always  very  good  to 
me." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  anything  when  she  was  dying  ?*» 

"  She  did,"  said  the  boy,  "  and  pointed  oat  the  place  where  they 
buried  him." 

"  AVTio  were  they  ?"  said  QuilL 

"  Brunt  and  the  tinker,"  replied  Tony. 

"  Did  I  know  the  man  they  buried  ?"  asked  Bramble. 

"  Ah,  well  you  did.  It  was  Hawkesworth,  the  exciseman,  who 
had  all  the  money  always  in  his  pockets.  Won't  you  stop  here  to- 
night. Wisp  ?"  added  the  boy,  who  appeared  to  get  fearfully  fright- 
ened lest  Brunt  had  overheard  the  revelations  which  he  had  just  made. 

"  I  will,  to  be  sure,"  said  Wisp,  as  he  rose  and  threw  some  coals 
on  the  fire. 

"IwiU  see  you  to-night,"  said  "the  Black  Doctor.  "It  is  now 
within  SQ  hour  of  daylight.*' 
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Th^  Black  Doctor  and  Quill  left  tlie  bouse,  and  Wisp  and  Tony 
T^mainLtl  seated  in  the  pusition  'ivliich  they  h^ul  so  long  occupied. 

In  a  few  miuutL'S  after  the  bailiff  and  the  boy  had  been  left  alone, 
Cnmt  vfiis  heard  carefully  locking  and  bolting  the  street  door. 

**  He  ia  on  for  mischief  to  me,*'  said  Tony.  **  I  knew  he  meant 
no  g')od  when  I  a^iked  you  to  stop." 

"  I  will  hide  behind  the  old  table,"  said  Wisp,  ^^  and  TU  show  him 
aiini-  s|X)rt." 

>Visp  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking  when  Brant  ascended  the  stairs. 

Tony  held  his  breath,  as  the  yoico  of  his  master  was  heard  ex- 
cUiihing :  '*  So,  Master  Tony,  you  are  to  tell  on  me,  are  you  ?  Make 
yoiir  will  in  five  minutes,  for  that's  all  the  time  you  have.  Come 
this  way,**  said  the  ruffian.  **  I  want  to  show  you  the  old  kitchen 
you  iire  so  fond  of  speaking  of.** 

He  entered  the  room,  and  approached  the  boy,  who  was  sitting 
at  tlie  fire.     lie  was  deadly  pale. 

"  I  have  you  at  lost — I  have.    No  more  tales  out  of  school." 

Wijip  sprung  from  th^  place  where  he  had  been  concealed,  and 
stood  bs^fore  the  horriiiea  Brunt,  who  thought  that  the  bailiff  had 
gone  home  with  the  Black  Doctor  and  Quill. 

*'  Go  to  your  bed,  Brunt,"  said  ^^'isp.  "  I  am  far  too  fond  of 
Tony  to  leave  him  alone  with  you." 

The  landlord  of  the  "  Three  Jolly  Travellers*'  retired,  and  Wisp 
and  Tony  waited  by  the  fire  until  broad  daylight. 

AVlien  the  Black  Doctor  and  Quill  had  left  Tony  and  Wisp,  they 
walked  along  through  the  lonely  streets  without  exchanging  a  word 
for  a  coQ^derable  time.  Jonas  Uf ted  the  collar  of  his  coat  about 
his  ears,  and  having  placed  his  chin  on  his  chest,  and  stuffed  his 
h/Ludd  into  his  trousera  pockets,  followed  in  the  wake  of  his  com- 
panion, who  appeared  to  bj  quite  indifferent  to  the  influence  which 
the  sudden  transition  from  a  warm  room  seemed  to  exercise  over  the 
more  susceptible  Quill.  Bramble  walked  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  and  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  as  if  he  was  thinking 
deeply  over  some  matter  that  weighed  hexivily  upon  him.  The  dim 
uncN^tain  light  tlirown  from  the  greasy  street  oil-lamps,  made  the 
damp  cold  morning  appear  more  miserable  and  cheerless.  There  was 
still  no  sign  of  light  in  the  sky  and  the  progress  of  the  wayfarers 
was  not  interrupted,  nor  a  sound  met  their  ears  save  the  tramp  of 
their  own  foot»tei»  on  the  rugged  pavement.  Not  a  soiU  was  abroad 
save  some  half-orunken  watciunan,  then  called  a  ^^  bulkey,"  who, 
on  being  awakened  from  his  dose  by  the  approach  of  footsteps,  called 
out  the  noiur,  three  hours  later  or  earlier  than  it  might  be,  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  the  public  that  he  was  vigilant  at  l\is  post. 

Ihe  night  robber  even  had  retired  to  his  den,  and  it  was  only 
when  the  rattle  of  a  dairy-cart  could  be  heard  in  the  distance,  that 
a  person  would  be  led  to  believe  that  the  whole  community  had  not 
mai^ie  up  their  minds  to  remain  as  quiet  as  possible.  On  Bramble 
and  Quill  walked  through  lanes  and  alleys,  in  which  the  doors  of  all 
the  houses  were  open,  to  give  free  egress  and  ingress  to  the  street 
wanderer,  tlie  venders  of  saloop  and  purl,  and  hordes  of  pickpockets, 
who  did  business  around  the  doors  of  late  taverns,  and  who  were 
wont  to  charge  excited  citizens  the  moderate  price  of  all  that  was  in 
their  pockets  for  seeing  them  safe  home. 

"  I  can't  go  any  further,"  said  Quill,  "  I  am  agroimd." 

**  Come  on,"  said  the  Black  Doctor,  ^  there's  milk-punch  hot  in 
the  distance." 

lliis  assurance  gave  new  life  to  Quill,  who,  giving  a  Itirch 
or  two,  righted  himself  and  resumed  his  walk,  after  having  ascer- 
tained wiUi  his  shoulder  on  two  or  thrive  occasions,  that  there  was 
no  fear  of  the  walls  of  the  houses  at  either  side  falling  down.  In 
one  of  those  experiments  he  feU  himself,  and  as  he  lay  on  the 
ground,  exclaimed : 

"  All  right,  Doctor  1  my  foot  only  slipped.  Give  me  yotur  hand, 
I  want  to  get  up." 

^^  Fool !"  said  Bramhle,  as  he  raised  him  from  the  ground. 
''  Where  is  your  hat  ?" 

**  I  am  sitting  on  it,"  said  Quill ;  **  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  injured." 

Bramble,  though  not  in  the  most  amiable  of  humoura,  had  to 
laugh  outright,  as  he  placed  Quill  against  the  post  of  an  old  doorwav. 

*'  Plead  justification,"  muttered  the  legal  QuiU.  "  File  an  affi- 
davit, and  lodge  the  money  in  court,  and  pay  no  costs  till  the  bill  is 
taxed.* 

After  delivering  himself  of  this  profound  decision,  he  fell 
backwards  into  the  hall  of  the  house,  where  in  a  few  minutes  he 
composed  himself  to  deep  slei'p,  and  was  dreaming  over  addresses 


to  juries  and  favourable  verdicts,  as  the  Black  Doctor  was  continu* 
ing  his  journey  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  see  his  friend  Bob 
Stunmiers.  After  many  and  various  turnings,  Bramble  stopped  in 
front  of  a  low  two-storied  house,  in  the  centre  of  a  narrow,  dark, 
and  dirty  lane.  Having  carefully  looked  around  him,  he  placed  his 
ear  against  one  of  the  old  shutters  which  hung  from  the  outside,  and 
gave  a  short,  sliarp  whistle,  which  was  answered  from  within.  In 
a  minute  the  door  was  opened,  and  Bramble  entered  the  front  room 
on  the  lower  floor.  Around  a  low  table  a  number  of  squalid-looking 
creatures  were  playing  cards  for  some  money,  which  was  in  the  re- 
mains  of  an  old  snuff -tray,  and  two  or  three  miserable-looking  be« 
ings  were  huddkd  to^^ether,  fast  asleep  on  the  floor.  A  large  fire, 
composed  of  okl  timber,  gave  light  and  warmth  to  the  room.  An 
old  woman,  with  toothless  gums,  sat  dozing  on  the  hearth,  and  aa 
the  blaze  fell  on  the  shrivelled  parchment  that  was  stretched  over 
the  bones  of  her  face,  she  appeared  more  like  a  disentombed  mummy 
than  aught  that  breathed  and  lived.  The  entrance  of  the  Black 
Doctor  interrupted  the  card-playera,  who  "  turned  down"  their  hands. 

^*  Was  Splint  here  to-day  ?"  said  Bramble,  as  he  stooped  to  light 
his  pipe  at  the  flame  of  a  candle,  which  was  burning  m  a  broken 
bottle. 

^^  Is  it  Stammers  you  mean.  Doctor?"  said  the  old  woman,  who 
was  called  Tabby. 

'*  Hu^  r^  said  Bramble,  ^^  you  ancient  witch.  I  thought  yoa  were 
asleep." 

ii^He  is  above  stairs,"  continued  the  old  woman,  *^and  never 
stirred  out  this  two  days." 

The  Black  Doctor  bit  his  lips. 

Relaxing  into  one  of  his  meditative  moods,  as  if  thinking  of 
something  that  he  could  not  find,  he  seated  himself  on  an  old 
stool  beside  Tabby,  and  asked  her  in  a  low  voice :  *^  Is  Jerry  the 
Lift  and  Jerry  the  I'inker,  that  I  ased  to  see  at  the  *  Three  Jolly 
Travellers'  witn  John  Brunt,  one  and  the  same  person." 

"  Yes,"  said  Tabby ;  "  and  while  I  am  here  purring  like  one  of 
my  namesakes,  I  could  tell  much  about  Jerry.  Oh,  ho !"  said  the 
lu^^  in  an  affected  laugh,  *^  what  a  tinker  he  was  1** 

^^  I  will  go  to  Newgate,  and  return  here  again.  In  the  mean- 
time, tell  Stammers  when  he  wakes  to  take  care  that  Squint  does 
not  leave  this,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  he  took  his  departure. 

[to  be  CONTINUM).] 


AN  OLD  MAN'S  LAMENT. 

When  I  sit  down  to  read  the  news. 
And  know  each  thing  tliat  passes, 

I  frequently  my  temper  lose. 
If  I  can't  find  my  glasses. 

When  through  the  streets  I  chance  to  stxajy 

To  see  the  Dublin  lasses, 
Recalling  pleasures  past  away, 

I  oft  forget  my  glasses. 

When  to  the  theatre  I  go. 

Where  all  the  splendid  gas  is, 
I  am  obliged  to  walk  quite  slow 

When  1  forget  my  glasses. 

And  when  I  mingle  with  a  crowd, 

To  make  one  of  the  ma^ sjs, 
I  oft  in  pain  cry  out  aloud 

That  I  forgot  my  glasses. 

When  I  would  view  the  sun's  bright  ray, 

My  great  defect,  alas !  is. 
That  age  hath  dimm'd  the  brightest  day. 

If  I  nave  not  my  glasses. 

Except  in  bed  when  soimd  asleep, 

Or  in  the  fields  where  grass  is, 
I  spectacles  on  nose  must  keep — 

Depending  on  my  glasses. 

Time  steals  the  vision  from  mine  eyes. 
Still  more  each  hour  that  jxi^  :^, 

And  points  his  finp^or  to  the  skies, 
AVnere  none  require  glasses.  «    « 
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COHCEEiriNa    LOBSTEBS. 


S  v.^;  hare  already,  in  oar  pa- 

i    pen  ujoD  Oyttere  aad  Cra.Lt<, 

/    ik-Uiilitl  u-m:  of  the  vorkl's 

CKlfbrilks  wlio  were  reniark- 

^  able  for   Ibcir  jioicliiml  fol 

^  these  cnL'.lKctandclicacic*,  we 

?,  cannot  do  bettor  llian  pT..'fAce 

'   our  notice  of  tli2  lolsttr  by 

^   cnunic:ratii3g  a  bv  of  its  ad- 

J,    111  ire™.      Kullon,    a    forcipn 

writer  on  natural  history,  tells 

U3  that  Alexander  the  Great 

wa»«>]artialu>tlii3fiah,  that 

his  court  icm  were  accustomed 

inoiJify  hii  frequent  par- 

of  anger,  by  fui   '  ' 

■withaEupiiIyof  I 


OxyrmB  ui  anger. 


y  furnyi- 


tsaid  (o  have  deliveroil  one  of  his 
■live  onttiona  after  a  dinner  of 
^bstera.  We  aro  told  that  at  a 
ven  to  the  EmpiTor  ViteiUus  by 
ler,  there  were,  amongst  olhur 
iph,  eight  himdrcl  lolettiB.  Ano- 
lan  I'jnpcror,  Alaximinug,  is  of- 
havc  eaten  twenty  large  lobsiilB 
at  n  mng]o  meal,  diarliinngne  the  Great,  according  to  a  work 
called  '■  ITiinBrii  that  Be  Oldc  and  Ncwc,"  pubiijilied  in  London  in 
1011,  woa  pafsionately  fond  of  lobst.m,  upon  which  he  feasted  every 
night.  In  a  UmV  coJItd  "  Siecimensof  a  Diary,"  publidird  lowarda 
the  clofw  of  the  eitjlilienlli  ecntury  in  London,  we  reed  the  foliow- 
in([:  "June  a?,  1771.  Went  to  bcc  tlio-Maid  of  Bath"  wr- 
fnnned  for  tha  iinit  time  at  the  Ilaymni'l'et  'ilieatrc.  Saw  there 
Lord  Lyttlcton,  8ir  Joeliua  Reynolils,  Doctor  Johnson,  Garrick, 
and  Oliver  Go]<iHmith,  Wo  all  went  out  to  Imve  some  refrcilunent. 
Ihe  Rpv.  Mr.  Home,  aft(,rwarclB  John  Ilornc  'J'cokc,  met  us  at  Iho 
threJiold  of  the  play-houno ;  and,  Icaminp  our  errand,  he  proi>06ed 
we  hliouki  all  go  with  him  to  sup  ujion  lole'.crt,  cooked  m  !i  new 
fiialiion,  with  thti  richest  i-nuce,  at  a  fifii-houae  hard  by.  We  all 
conwntc<l  readily,  eiccj.t  l^rd  i,yttIelon.  who  hung  fire  a  little, 
but  was  prcTailcd  upon  to  come  with  iis,  and  Home  intortained  us 
with  some  of  his  most  piquant  jokes  and  bun  mntt."  Few  of  cur 
renders,  wo  ojiinc,  would  object  to  join  such  a  lobster  parly  as  the 
nlK.vc,  I'oiwin,  the  fnmouti  I'rofittiir  of  (in-vk  in  the  University  of 
(.■iinibriilpte,  and  eo  wi'U  known  for  liisiirofoundclaSMCalknowk'dBe, 
ntid  diniii'nlcd,  ptflvclliiig  habilB,  n'Raled  himself  three  uiphta  out 
uf  iho  week,  to  tho  full  Untof  hisniiiictilG,  with  lobsters.  He  hod 
5  curious  theory  that  llitso  shell-Ush  were  tho  purest  in  the  ocean, 
nnd  Lvcd  entirely  on  water,  and  was  accublomed,  when  in  his  cups, 
to  ari^K  llio  point  willi  great  vehimence,  which  ocnifioiicd  many 
jiiif(|uiuftdcB  to  Im  eliJilktd  on  his  door.  Dr.  I'orr's  f.incy  for  hot 
luliHlera,  with  ehrimp  mnce,  is  well-known.  Ho  once  told  a  friend 
iliat  ho  wrote  wmieif  liii.fliicstpicccHnftcrhislobstereunrfTg.  Old 
Elwrs,  the  mifcr,  livid  ahnost  tolely  on  chocolate  and  lohsters.  He 
was  in  Hie  habit  of  ocnwionally  attending  IlilliDgEgate  market  to 
purchiiBc  this  fiBhateschiT.parate  aspoesible. 

'Ihcru  is  littlo  douht  thai  Iho  lolisfer  lias  been  known  from  tho 
most  remote  times.  It  is  frnmenily  found  repri.'sented  on  medals 
and  coins,  Imth  undent  and  tnodem.  Many  of  tho  ancient  coins 
of  Tyri'  and  Greece  bear  llie  lipire  of  tho  lobster  on  tlicir  reveree 
i.ides,  but  we  do  not  believe  the  nn.iiin);  of  tho  emblem  has  yet 
been  accounted  for.  One  iionutn  medal  portrays  the  Emperor 
Kero  riding  on  one,  ns  a  mark  of  derision,  tiiuio  of  the  fables  as- 
roeiali.ll  with  the  luHlory  of  lobstira  are  very  nmuaing.  Olaus 
AIngnua  and  Gcsner  gravely  arsurc  «*,  that  on  the  Fbon-s  of  Nor- 
way, and  alio  in  snnio  localities  in  tho  Indian  Ocean,  they  have 
liei'n  found  tutht/eet  liiii<i  ami  *i>  hrom/,  and  hnvo  been  freqiifiit- 
]y  known  to  seize  unwnry  inniincre  with  thi-ir  clawa,  and  drag  them 
to  their  ri'trrals  and  devour  ihein!  A  certain  Italian  writer  on  na- 
tural history  alGrms  tluil  ho  oneo  wiw  a  k)Utcr  which  measured //- 


jninalo 

incident   is  rclatinl  of  a  storm  "which  took  place  on  tho  south- 

wcbiern  caut  of  t^eotlnud  in  tUo  year  1027.      Tho  violence  of  tbe 


cast  upon  th;  beach  of  ili;  pr.tliJi  of  CaerLivcrock,  an  in- 
credible number  of  I'^leters,  which  Wcri  sxa  crawling  about  in  all 
directions,  A  very  large  one  happened  to  be  thrown  into  a  cradle 
containing;  an  infant,  which  in  the  hurry  and  confiisioQ  of  the  mo- 
ment hod  been  foryotten  by  its  parents,  and  was  in  danger  of  b.;iiig 
swept  away.  The  lobster,  however,  surprised  posibly  at  th.;  uo- 
v;hy  of  iiE  position,  seized  the  foot  of  th-  infant  with  its  cl.iws,  and 
the  screaming  vihich  it  B;t  up,  b.-ousht  people  to  its  proT id, 'utijl 

Of  tlie  physical  conformation  of  (he  lobster,  it  may  be  obsened 
tkit  the  limbs  arj  divi Jsd  into  three  sjts.  Firat,  on  each  tide  of  Ihu 
mouth  are  five  limbs  called  foot-jaws,  famished  with  tentacubr 
Appendages  employed  in  masticating  its  food.  There  an;  nest  fivj 
pairs  of  true  limbs,  of  which  the  two  first  are  developed  into  power- 
ful claws  or  jiincers,  of  which  one,  sometimes  the  right  and  Eome- 
times  the  left,  has  its  edges  finely  dcntated,  to  use  as  a  saw  In 
selling  and  rending  its  prey.  The  third  ck^a  of  Umts  arij  airanf:  •  I 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  tail  in  five  pairs,  and  are  termsd  taU' 
feet.  ITie  bead  and  thorax  form  one  masrf  covered  with  a  dor,  :d 
plate  of  MJTQour;  broad  BCmi-bclta  of  the  same  eoiisistency  protect- 
ing the  abdomuial  vifcera.  One  of  the  most  striking  facts  con- 
nected with  the  natutid  historj-  of  tins  fish,  ia  the  power  which  it  lu  s 
of  reproducing  its  limbs  loat  by  accident,  and  of  the  moulting  a:i  I 
rc-acquisition  of  its  eIil-Us. 

The  lobster  is  often  called  the  scavenger  of  tho  seas,  and  is  a 
determined  marauder,  pouncing  upon  garbage  of  all  kinds ;  its  car- 
nivorous voracity  leads  to  its  dtaliiietion.  It  appears  to  have  a 
powerful  sense  of  EmcU,  although  wc  are  notaware  that  any  distinct 
organs  for  this  office  have  been  as  yet  detected.  TJie  capture  uf 
loUters  is  actively  carried  on  all  round  tbeBriiish  coasts.  Tneniol; 
of  taking  this  epicurean  crustacean  is  exceedingly  simple.  Tiio 
apparattu  used  is  genendly  made  of  wicker-work,  witi  an  apertiiro 
at  the  top  or  the  Hide  for  the  animal  to  enter  by.  Having  be^'n 
baited  with  any  kind  of  half-decayed  fish  or  other  garbage,  they 
are  sunk  in  great  numbers  on  a  rocky  part  of  tho,  coast  in  wattr 
which  is  tour  or  fire  fathoms  deep.  A  line  from  the  traps  nttachoil 
to  a  floating  cork,  denotes  their  whereabouts.  On  miinepartaof  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire,  strong  bag-nets  arc  used.  The  aesison  for 
lobstCTH  begins  about  JI;irch,and  is  supposed  to  close  witli  Septem- 
ber, After  being  trapped,  tho  lobster  lias  his  claws  secured  prepa- 
ratory to  being  boile'1  alive. 

The  supply  of  lobsteis  from  the  Korwcgian  coast  is  very  eitsn- 
sive.  They  are  brought  in  steamers  built  for  the  purpose,  having 
perforated  welj  in  which  the  animals  aro  kept  alive  during  the 
voyage. 


The  First  Rkpokti:b3. — As  reporting  is  now  a  scientific  pi-o- 
fession,  tho  following  uote  may  prove  of  interest  to  "  gentlemen  of 
the  fourth  estate."  Few  of  the  leametl  professions  can  boast  such 
an  ancient  and  noble  origin.     In  O'Halloran's  Historij  of  Ireland^ 

Eiblished  in  Limerick  in  1778,  is  tho  following  curious  entry ; — 
iUe,  a  Milesian  king  of  a  portion  of  Spain,  liad  a  eon  named  Gol- 
lamh,  who  "sohcited  hia  father's  pcnnifflion  to  assist  their  Phrenician 
ancestor,  tlien  greatly  dlstrencd  by  continental  ware,"  and  baviug 
gained  bis  consent,  with  a  w»ll-appouiled  fleet  of  thirty  slups  and  ;i 
select  number  of  intrepid  wamors,  he  weighed  anchor  from  tli3 
harbour  of  Coninna  for  Syria.  It  apptars  that  war  was  not  the  boIj 
busineto  of  this  equipment ;  for  in  tJiia  fleet  were  embarked  tweKc 
youths  of  uncommon  learning  and  abUiti^,  who  were  directed  to 
moke  remarks  on  whatever  they  found  new,  either  in  astronomy, 
navi^tioD,  arts,  scicucts,  or  manufactures.  Tliey  were  to  com- 
mumcatA  tiieir  remarks  and  discoveries  to  each  other,  and  keep  an 
exact  account  of  whatever  was  worthy  of  notice.  This  took  plicu 
in  the  year  of  the  world  :JGSO.  It  is  quite  clear  that  those  "  twelve 
noble  youths"  were  reporUrs,  and  it  is  curious  enough  that  when  a 
few  of  the  Dublui  or  Loudon  reporters  attend  in  the  country,  at 
meetings  or  on  other  huaineffi,  they  do  what  thoss  "  noblo  youths" 
were  commanded  to  do,  namely,  "  communicate  their  remarks"  and 
information  to  each  other.  Reporting,  therefore,  according  to  the 
above,  must  be  over  3200  yc-ire  old  as  a  profession.  What  will  our 
friends  in  the  "  gallery  of  the  house"  say  to  this  ?  We  know  n 
few  of  the  latter,  and  woidd  back  them  as  "  short-hand  writers" 
against  the  dozen  of  noble  youths  who  sailed  with  GoUamh  from 
&>runnal 


THE  LOST  FAN. 
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LOVB  IN  THE  COTTHTET. 

Heavilt,  drearily,  weArilj  munnuta 

The  swift  ^Hnning- wheel  from  the  top  of  tke  day, 
Till,  alow,  tlmugh  the  uooD-hiLze,  the  little  belb  tiiikle,-'.  ' '  • 
And  the  oaks  by  the  road-side  are  misty  and  grey, —    .   *■    ' 
Wbat  am  I  tbinking  of,  uliat  aid  I  dreaming  of — 
Whom  am  I  vfaitinj  for  ?     Ixxik  at  tliat  shadow 
That  slants  in  the  sun,  o'er  the  village  path  dusty. 
And  grows,  with  increasing  delight,  from  the  oiendoir. 
Ah !  'tis  my  brother, 
I  thought  'twos  the  other — 
Is  he  not  tiresome  to  linger  so  long. 

Whilst  I,  ft  poor  maiileo. 
With  heart  overLtdcn, 
Mtsk  all  my  team  in  the  moonlight  of  song  !  *  . ' 

Yesterday,  bless  yon,  he  stood  by  the  nicLet, 

Long  after  mam  time ;  bronze- templed,  yet  &iir, 
"  Give  mo,"  quoth  ho,  and  his  voice  sank  to  whispera, 

"  One  httle  lock  of  your  i\-heat-goldened  hair." 
I  tamed  to  him  sharp,  with  aD  cyu  that  kuow  scarcely 

How  to  cnoonragG  or  how  to  reprove  brat — 
"  Dear,"  I  replied,  "  I  retain  all  my  tresses 

For  him  whom  i  know  well  and  him  whom  I  love  beat," 
Willi  a  cheek  red  as  firo, 
DoH-n  by  the  sweet-briar, 
I'naKxl  he,  with  slow-pacing  footstepe,  believe  m:. 
Oh,  love!  well-beholden, 
Take  all,  rare  and  golden-,* 
Take  it,  and  keep  it,  and  only'forgive  me  ! 

What  did  Claude  Rice  ia  the  evening  time  tell  me. 
That  late,  in  the  vill;xge  dance,  Charley  was  sceu 
VVith  his  aim  round  the  waist  of  that  Alice  M'Swccny, 

Id  her  ball-dress  of  white  and  a  petticoat  green  ; 
And  they  walked,  if  you  please,  by  the  woods  near  the  castle. 

And  (he  filled  his  pauses  with  sumiiest  laughter. 
Heeding  not  young  folks  who  walked  by  them  sbwly, 
Heeding  not  old  folks  who  cams  swiftly  after. 
Ah !  wickedest  Alice, 
When  langht^r  means  malice, 
Tlierc's  blight  on  the  wheat  and  there's  smut  on  the  barley  ; 
Alost  patient  and  meekest. 
Take  what  thou  seckest. 
But,  swoet,  at  your  peril,  be  chary  of  Charley ! 

Hark,  diil  jou  hear  it  ?    Dear  saint,  there's  his  footstep, 

Oh !  little  wheel,  whirl  round,  and  hida  half  my  alum?  ; 
On  hia  face  glows  the  light  of  n  rich,  ripe  affection ; 

On  hia  lips,  oh,  God  blcas  them,  there  trembles  a  name  1 
Go,  leave  roe,  and  fly  to  your  true  bre,  Mias  Ahcc, 

Oh,  she's  your  flrst-coiigin — now,  none  of  your  kiasint; ! 
Oh !  aunt,  look  at  this  I  I  am  cruelly  pil/ored. 
The  longest  and  best  of  ray  love-Iocka  is  missing. 
Am  1  your  bloceom  ? 
Ah  I   poor  little  bosom. 
My  heart,  in  its  weakness,  is  Anting  and  sinning : 
Don't  ga*e  at  me,  hypocrite. 
Sit  in  the  Elding  light. 
And  kxik,  if  you  like,  whilst  I'm  singing  and  spinniDg '. 
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A     T\J,B-0*f.  y  EHICE. 

■  -  .-(HlCfe^yc^  ago  IhadbeentraTellinfi;  throngh 
■  'Belgium,  and  was  tn  route  to  Calais,  where  I  in- 
t«naed  to  make  a  prolonged  stay,  when  I  stopped 
for  the  night  at  Ctetend,  with  a  determinatioa  to  , 
proceed  to  ray  destination  on  the  following  mom- 
mg.  I  had  not  the  means  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject  on  the  day  of  my  arrival,  but  I  had  eagaci- 
I  otisly  written  home,  some  short  time  previously. 

requesting  that  a  remittance  might  be  forwarded 
to  me  at  Oatend.    In  due  course  the  money  ought 
to  have  been  at  the  posle  mlaule,  awaiting  ray 
arrival ;  but  it  was  not  there,  and  when  the  morn- 
ing came,  I  found,  upon  making  application,  that 
I  was  doomed  to  another  day^  disappointment. 
Oatend  is  certainly,  or  at  least  was  in  those  days, 
a  most  uninviting  phicc  toa  stranger,  with  its  cold 
monotony  of  buddings,  and  cheerlesi  absence  of 
activity,  even  in  the  more  populous  parts  of  the 
town.  Ths  hotel  at  which  I  stopped  was  tolerably 
well  conducted,  but  the  lalU-h-mangfr  was  hu^ 
and  dreary  in  the  extreme ;  and,  to  add  to  the  dis- 
comfort consequent  upon  this  fact,  there  was  only 
one  occupant  of   the  apartment  besides   myatdf. 
-Moreover,   the   rain   poured  in   torrents    during 
the  entire   day  ;   so  that  I   )iad  no   alternative 
but  to  confine  myself  to  my  bed-chamber,  or  to  try  my  fortune  in 
the  gaunt  and  dismal  saUt-h-mnnper,  hoping  that  some  fresh  arrivala 
might  be  the  means  of  introducing  me  to  passengers  who  would  help 
rae  to  "  beguile  the  tedious  timo."     But,  alas !  it  waa  not  the  season 
for  travelling,  and  still  less  was  it  the  aeather  for  it ;  and  I  had  no 
odier  course  open  to  me  than  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  my 
fellow-traveller.    I  hod  an  easy  opportunity  of  addressing  him,  for 
I  had  heard  his  name  at  Brussels,  and  he  hsidjusC  handed  tome  Oa- 
lignani,  after  studiously  conning  its  contents.   As  I  took  the  paper  in 
my  hand  with  a  pretence,  but  with  very  little  desire,  to  read  it,  my 
companion  immediately  began  to  comment  upon  the  news  which  ua 
himself   had   unintemiptedly   mastered — a    course  of   proceeding 
which,  though  in  moat  cases  it  is  anything  but  provocative  of  goou 
will,  recciv^  in  the  present  instance  my  grateful  approval. 

Upon  his  remarking  that  the  paper  was  full  of  details  rcbting 
to  the  Carnival  of  Venice,  I  rephed  with  tliat  degree  of  shr-iwdness 
which  is  peculiar  to  my  country — "  Indeed !" 

'*  Did  you  ever  travel  in  Italy  7"  inquired  my  companion,  whom 
it  is  OS  well  I  should  at  once  introducj  in  hia  proper  name — C.irlo 

"  Then  you  have  never  seen  Venice  ?" 
"  I  regret  to  say  I  have  not." 

need  not  regret  it,"  said  Volponi,  suddenly  rinng  from  his 


seat,  and  pacing  the-  room,  as  if  a  strange  thought  had  occurred  U 
him — "for  a  pleasure  to  come  is  surdy  f 


s  surdy  preferable  tt 


So  says  the  old  proverb,"  I  rejoined  ;  "  hut  after  all,  there  is 
something  very  gratifying  in  the  recollection  of  pl.icc^  ono  hns 
visited  in  distant  ports,  and  in  the  power  which  is  thiu  afforded 
of  conversing  freely  on  topics  of  naivereal  interest." 

"  'I'rue,"  said  Volponi,  resuming  his  seat,  and  averting  his  head 
as  he  spoke  ;  "  but  when  I  allude  to  pabt  plcnsurcQ  tlio  thought 
suddenly  occurs  to  my  mind,  that,  for  me,  alt  pleasures  arc  past, 
and  I  sec  nothing  in  the  future  but  gloomy  a.'»3ciations.  I  was 
once  happy  in  the  recollection  of  the  pa^t — in  (he  enjoyment  of  the 
present,  and  in  the  prespect  of  the  future ;  but  now  all  is  changed, 
and  ei-cn  the  once  licautiful  Venice  frott-ns  upon  me  with  a  cruel 
scorn,  and  seems  to  cicec  her  gsti'S  against  me." 

"  Once  beautiful  I"  I  remarked,  beginning  to  feci  peculiarly  inte- 
rested in  his  conversation,  for  he  spoke  in  language  which  cxpre*6cd 
a  "  rooted  sorrow,"  and  which  I  fiat  I  should  bo  able  fully  to  inter- 
pret if  I  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  "  Is  not  Venice  still  beau- 
tiful in  your  eyesV" 

"  Far  from  it,"  he  replied.  "Tlie  sun  shines  upon  the  city  aa 
brilliantly  as  ever ;   and  the  wtitiTS  of   the  canals  still  Tollect  hk 
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beams  amid  the  busy  scenes  which  are  constantly  passing  on  their 
surface.  To  the  eye  of  the  expectant  traveller  Venice,  .doubtless, 
presents  manifold  beanties ;  but"  {or  nie,  whose  birthplace  it  was,  and 
who  am  driven  from  rfty  home  By*  adveise  fortune,  all  its  charms 
are  gone,  and  I  regard  my  native  city  a^ost  as  «  city  of  t^|  dead." 

"  But,"  said  I,  watching  him  earnestly,  ''  you.stni  feel  wme  in- 
terest in  the  every -day  life  of  the  place — ^you  have  just  been  .tead- '. 
iug  the  particulars  oi  the  late  carnival." 

*' Ay,  true,"  answered  Volponi ;  "it  waa  because  I  was  thus 
brought  back  to  the  moat  eventful  period  of  my  ill-starred  life." 

"  ill-starred !"  said  I,  becoming  more  and  more  anxious  to  lead 
him  into  disclosures  which  were  evidently  calculated  to  gratify 
curiosity,  and  which  he  seemed  but  too  willing  to  make. 

**it  was  during  the  carnival  time,"  he  said,  "that  the  events 
occurred  which  caused  a  bli^^ht  to  fall  on  my  fortunes — not  the  late 
carnival,  but  one  which  was  hold  some  few  years  since,  and  in  which 
I  played  so  conspicuous  a  part,  that  my  name,  in  &3nnection  with  the 
period,  is  recollected  to  tne  present  day ;  as  you  will  perceive  by  re- 
ferring for  one  moment  to  the  newspaj^er  I  have  just  placed  in  your 
hands." 

I  hastily  glanced  at  the  paper,  and  perceived  some  complimentary 
allusion  to  his  name,  accompanied  by  expressions  of  regret  that  a 
ttd  calamity  should  have  kept  him  from  his  native  shores,  at  a  time 
when  he  might  have  been  the  cynosure  of  admiring  eyes. 

*^  A  sad  calamity,  indeed,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  and  one  which 
I  would  willingly  bury  in  obUvion,  but  that  recent  revelations 
have  revived  it  in  my  memory.  As  I  before  observed,  it  was  during 
the  time  of  the  carnival,  and  I  was  invited  to  a  grand  ball  at  the 
palazzo  of  one  of  our  distinguished  nobles,  where  all  the  guests  were 
expected  to  asaemble  in  theii  masquerading  costtune,  due  care  being, 
of  course,  taken  that  none  should  be  present  whose  mode  of  attire 
woukl  be  unbefitting  an  occasion  which  called  together  the  wealth 
and  distinction  of  the  land.  My  dress  was  sunplv  that  of  an  Italian 
noble  of  bygone  times,  such  as  has  bsen  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
highest  ornaments  of  the  lyric  stage.  It  was  certainly  very  handsome, 
and  was  considered  to  sit  gracefully  and  effectively  upon  me.  In 
short,  I  may  be  permitted,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  say  that  my 
appearance  was  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  great  "  successes"  at 
the  ball ;  and  I  found  it  far  from  difficult  to  secure  such  partners 
in  the  dance  as  attracted  my  most  rapt  attention.  The  scene  was, 
indeed,  a  gay  and  cheerful  one,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  in  such 
a  motley  group  there  was,  perhaps,  less  restraint  than  is  generally 
ohserved  where  large  numbars  of  both  sexes  are  gjithere^l  together 
for  the  purpose  of  social  enjoyment.  Amongst  the  beauties  who 
were  polite  enough  to  accept  my  attentions,  and  to  join  me  in  the 
dance,  even  when  she  had  declined  to  grant  that  privilege  to  others, 
was  one  whom  I  will  introduce  to  you  by  her  Christian  name  of 
Adelina.  I  had  seen  her  in  the  day-time  in  one  of  the  balconies  in 
the  gayest  part  of  the  city,  when  I  was  occupied  in  playing  my 
gambols  for  the  general  amusement ;  and  abundantly  engaged  as  I 
was,  I  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the  winning  beauty  of  her  face. 
It  appeared  to  me  to  be  all  that  a  painter  couJd  desire  for  the  more 
delicate  touches  of  his  pencil,  or  a  poet  for  the  more  graceful  touches 
of  his  pen.  To  describe  her  natural  charms,  I  will  not  presume  to 
attempt ;  nor  would  you  thank  me  for  doing  so,  inasmuch  as  I 
should  most  imperfectly  do  that  which  your  o>vn  imagination  can 
effect  much  more  satlsf iictorily  to  yourscSf .  In  a  word,  Adelina  was 
lovely  in  the  day,  when  I  saw  her  bright  eyes  beaming  on  me  in  the 
distance,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  lovely  at  night,  when  I  was 
suliiciently  close  to  her  to  regard  her  every  feature  and  to  watch 
her  every  movement.  I  will  not  dwell  minutely  upon  the  nature 
of  our  converse,  or  upon  the  means  by  which  I  succeeaed  in  awaken- 
ing her  to  an  interest  in  me,  such  as  I  could  not  have  liad  the  hardi- 
hood or  the  vanity  to  predict.  Suliice  it,  that  before  my  final  dance 
with  her  was  concluded,  Adelina  had  reciprocated  my  professions  of 
friendship— -dare  I  call  it  attachment? — in  language  which  I  tliink 
too  Bacr^  to  be  revealed.  I  had  led  her  to  her  seat,  and  was  about 
to  procure  for  her  a  valuable  fan,  which  I  had  carefully  put 
.iside  ere  the  dance  commenced,  when  I  discovered  that  it  had  been 
removed.  During  the  dance  I  hjid  perceived  a  tall  and  handsome, 
though  somewhat  brigand-like,  Neapolitan  lingering  near  the  i?ix)t 
where  I  had  placed  tlie  fan,  and  whom  I  had  several  times  observed 
taking  especial  notice  of  my  movements,  and  regarding  me  with  a 
look  whioi  I  could  only  construe  into  jealousy  of  my  happy  posi- 
tion«    Having  expressed  aloud  my  desire  to  recover  the  fan,  some 


little  commotion  waa  produced  in  the  aalle^  and  immediately  after- 
wards I  saw  the  Neapolitan  descending  the  stairs  from  the  ball- 
room. I  followed  him,  and  somewhat  imperatively  requested  him 
to  assist  in  recovering  a  lady^s  fan  which  had  been  suddenly  lost  or 
— ^I  was  about  to  say  stolen — ^but  I  checked  myself,  wishing  to  avoid 
any  expression  which  might  lead  to  an  altercation.  &  turned 
bdsfcily  round,  as  if  offend^  at  my  words,  and  exclaimed : — 
-'  *^  Why  do  you  ask  me,  and  in  this  suspicious  tone,  Signer  Vol- 
poni?" (for  my  name  was  well-known  to  nim,  and  his  to  me). 

"  Simply  from  a  desire,  'Wd  I,  "  to  recover  a  treasure  which  is 
valued  by  another ;  not  to  render  any  benefit  to  myself." 

''But,  whence  comes  it,"  said  Casolari,  *'that  I,  who  have 
unavoidably  quitted  the  ball-room,  should  be  called  upon  by  you 
to  'a^ssist'  in  recovering  that  which  does  not  appear  to  me  to  warrant 
your  interference  at  all?" 

"  It  was,"  I  replied,  ^^  became  I  observed  you  quitting  the  room 
at  the  moment  the  loss  was  discovered,  that  I  have  sought  to  gain 
from  you  some  knowledge  of  the  missing  property." 

"  Dare  you  insinuate,  Signor  Yolponi,"  exclaimed  Casolari,  in  a 
loud  and  threatening  tone,  "  that  I  nave  — -" 

"I  have  made  no  insinuation,  "I  cried,  interrupting  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  feeling  a  consciousness,  amounting  almost  to 
a  conviction,  that — either  from  jealoos  motives,  or  possibly  from  the 
pleasure  he  might  see  in  restoring  it  to  its  owner  on  the  following  day 
— Casolari  had  the  fan  in  his  po^ession,  and  was  conveying  it  away 
with  him — "  I  have  made  no  insinuation  hitherto,  Signor  Casolaei ; 
but  I  now  demand  of  you  to  give  into  my  hands  the  £in  which,  it  is 
my  fixed  belief,  is  in  your  pocket !" 

"  Impudent  pretenaer  T^  he  exclaimed,  with  a  degree  of  rage  which 
betokened  more  of  bravado  than  honest  indignation;  "take  the 
consequences  of  your  groundless  insolence,"  and,  striking  me  a  vio- 
lent blow  on  the  chest,  which  threw  me  backwards  against  the  stairs, 
he  hastily  darted  from  the  scene.  I  was  endeavouring  to  pursue 
him  ;  but  the  blow  had  for  the  moment  rendered  me  comparatively 
powerless,  and  I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  seek  reparation  for  the 
injury  at  a  subieciueiit  period  when  my  actions  would  not  tend  to 
disturb  the  enjoyment  of  others,  than  at  the  present  moment, 

It  chanced  that  in  the  back  of  the  fan  was  a  small  receptacle,  in 
which,  as  Adelina  informed  me,  6n  my  return  to  the  saUe^  (where 
the  resumption  of  the  dance  had  caused  the  absence  of  her  pro- 
perty to  be  little  heeded,)  she  had  placed  a  piece  of  paper,  contain- 
mg  my  name  and  address,  and  the  hour  fixed  for  me  to  see  her 
again.  Her  own  addro-s  was  also  enclosed  in  the  same  place ;  and, 
to  say  truth,  it  was  at  that  address,  or  rather  on  the  margin  of  the 
lagoon  which  fronted  the  residency,  that  I  undertook  to  meet  my 
charming  Adelina,  after  sun-set  on  the  following  evening.  Imbued 
with  that  spirit  of  romance  which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been 
associated  with  all  that  pertains  to  that  romantic  city,  and  which 
has  supplied  such  inexhaustible  material  to  the  poet,  the  novelist, 
and  the  painter,  I  agreed  to  be  beneath  Adelina*s  window  in  a  gon- 
dola, wiUi  a  guitar  in  my  hand,  (for  I  should  tell  you  I  had  the 
reputation  of  Ixnng  a  graceful  musician,)  and  attired  in  the  same 
cost uuie  which  I  woi*e  on  the  eventful  day,  and  the  still  more  event- 
ful night. 

That  night  passed  away ;  and  in  the  morning  I  sought  every  op- 
portunity of  gaining  acce^  to  Casolari,  whom  I  resolved  to  chastise 
for  the  personal  injury  he  had  inflicted  upon  me  ;  but  being  unable 
to  obtain  any  clue  to  his  whereabouts,  I  suppressed  my  indignation 
for  the  present,  and  awaited  with  tremulous  anxiety  the  coming  of 
the  hour  when  I  should  again  behold  my  lovely  innamorata.  A  whole 
lifetime  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  the  brief  period  diu-ing  which 
I  had  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  Casolari,  and  the  time  appointed 
for  my  assignation  with  Adelina,  so  confiicting  were  my  emotions, 
and  so  perplexing  did  I  find  it  to  realize  in  my  mind  all  that  had 
happened  to  me  since  I  joined  the  maskers  in  their  joyous  revels. 
AVia  it  a  dream  ?  or  was  it  a  reality  decreed  by  Fate  to  test  my 
pov.\'rs  of  endurance,  and  to  put  my  susceptibilities  on  the  rack  ? 
A  dream  it  was  not,  could  not  be,  and  being  a  reality,  why  should 
it  not  have  its  source  in  a  happy  intervention  of  the  All-merciful 
Dispenser  of  life's  hlc&ihigs'?  And  yet,  whence  the  black  cloud 
which  hung  over  all,  as  seen  in  the  inexplicable  conduct  of  Signor 
Cafe<jlari?  AV^hat  had  I  done,  what  offence  committed  ?  Still  less, 
what  had  the  innocent  Adelina  done,  that  each  should  be  made  the 
victim  of  his  merciless  effrontery  ?  Turne  would,  doubtless,  solve 
the  difficulty ;  and  I  devoted  my  thoughts  for  the  remainder  of  tho 
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day  to  the  intercBting  object  of  all  my  hopes  and  futpirations.  At 
]"Dgtli  the  evening  came,  and  never  had  1  seen  the  Kunsot  on  tliat 
favoured  spot  reflect  more  exqaiBiteiy  the  acknowlolgfd  bL-autii's  of 
the  scene.  Xhe  Carnival  haa  closed  on  the  previous  day,  and  tlie 
city  was  now,  at  the  hour  of  twilight,  wrapt  in  calm  r^ixwo,  aa  if 
fritx'pLDg  after  the  excitement  and fatiguo she  had  un<lrf;v>ne.  Th  re 
vere  still  a  few  gondolas  on  tho  grand  canal,  and,  takinj^  ^xk^ .^^sion 
of  one  of  tiiem,  1  proceeded  on  my  agreeable  jouriioy.  I  had  thrown 
my  roquelaire  over  my  shoulders,  and  slung  my  '^ui:.\r  round  my 
iiec't,  6o  that  my  personal  appearance  was  in  mu^l  ]>  'i  f«'ct  accordance 
With  the  romance  of  tlie  position.  I  approached  i!.  •  window  wh/re 
I  saw  the  lif];ht,  which  in  a  few  momenta  more  was  to  disclose  to  1113 
the  vision  of  my  fair  enchantress,  and  was  prepariuLi:  my  ^litar  for 
the  tune  by  which  it  had  been  arranged  I  should  invoke  her  att«;n- 
tiou,  ivhen  a  sound  from  behind  sud<leulyarrest<  I  my  n(»iice.  Tnni- 
iiig  roiuid  I  observed  another  gondola  immediat  ly  in  my  wake, 
and  which  the  twanging  of  my  guitar  had  preveni-d  my  secinir,  or 
rather  hearing, prev ioualy.  At  tliis  momeu t,  lio\ve v i t,  t lu»  pi; t- ) » i :  1  -^ 
^'(  the  oars  in  the  second  gondola  was  too  loud  to  remain  utiIi  '.irl, 
ior  the  boatman  was  evidently  striving  to  overtake  mo.  This  tiusk 
i*e  easily  accomplished,  and  as  I  saw  thr*  tnwtin<]r  A<Kliiri  thnjw 
open  her  window  to  welcome  my  arrival,  I  rec?iv' -l  a  sharp  tap  on 
my  phoulder,  from  a  man  who  was  hitherto  almost  invisible  in  the 
otiier  gondola,  but  who  now  stood  crrt  before  mo.  It  wasCasoIari ! 
'*  Your  presence  is  most  inopportime,  Siguor  Casolari,"  said  1 ; 
**but  aa  I  have  sought  you  all  oay,  I  oiiL-Iit,  jx^rhapa,  to  thank  you 
for  placing  yofiraelf  within  my  reach.  1  roceived  a  blow  from  you 
la.-t  night ;  ami  to  understand  that  you  are  now  hero  to  ofl'er  me 
rej'aration  ?" 

*'  Did  you  not  deserve  the  chastisement  I  gave  you  ?*'  he  inquired 
unfiiiichingly ;  "  and  were  not  your  attentions  to  the  Lady  Adelina 
-omewhat  unwarrantable?'^ 

"  A  blow,  Signer  Ca«olari,  is  what  no  man  ever  d  "^  tv(x1,  unlofjs 
h3  bad  abojidoned  his  honour ;  and  as  for  the  kvly,  do  not  couple 
Iier  name  with  aught  that  is  not  free  from  stain." 

"  You  charged  me  with  theft,  did  you  not  ?"  said  he,  looking  me 
full  in  the  face,  and  then  turning  a  glance  towaixia  the  wiiniow, 
where  stood  the  anxious  and  expectant  A<lelma,  watching,  with  a 
d'^gree  of  suspense  which  may  be  readily  ini  glned,  the  painful 
Bc^ne  that  was  now  passing  beneath  her  eyes. . 

"  That  word  never  escaped  my  lijTS,"  cried  I,  preparing?  mys  -If 
against  an  anticipated  attack,  for,  happily,  a  fru';ty  d '.  .^t  r  forme' 1 
part  of  my  accoutrements ;  "  but  I  charged  you  ^vith  th^*  j)OSfc«:^sion  of 
iluit  which  belonged  to  one  in  whom  my  honour  is  inten^tod." 

"  Do  you  still  hold  to  that  charge  ?"  s/ii<l  Cii.'^olari,  placing  him- 
self in  on  attitude  of  attack,  and  threateninir  jin  ann  at  m*^. 

Smarting  under  the  re<  oUection  of  tlie  iu-liLcnity  I  bad  received, 
and  being  too  gkul  of  an  opportunity,  however  ill-timed,  of  avenging 
the  iasiilt,  I  unhesitatingly  answered : 

"  I  do  r 

"No  I  nop  cried  tho  sweet  voice  of  Adelina,  who,  unable  any 
longer  to  spppreas  her  feai-s,  thus  bol'lly  (Lvtlared  her  pi'^Micc,  in 
the  hope  that  she  might  biing  the  sad  dispute  to  an  end.  But  her 
intervention  was  too  late,  for  Ciusolari  had  stniek  mo  ilie  threiitened 
blow,  which  I  speedily  returned,  and  he  fell  headlong  into  the 
stream! 

What  would  I  not  have  given,  what  sacrifice  wouLl  T  not  have 
made,  rather  than  that  untimely  dis.ister  should  have  ocuiircd? 
But,  alas !  the  revengeful  spirit  which  filled  my  very  soul  when  I 
saw  Citsolari  standing  undaunted  and  uniiinching  lx.'fore  me,  sup- 
Ia\  S'..d  for  the  time  those  tender  emotions  which  ought  to  have  pre- 
dohilnated  over  all  other  feelin^.'S,  and  which  now  absorbed  my 
whole  being.     I  thoueht  not  of  the  act  I  had  committed,  nor  of  the 
consequences  which  mi^ht  follow.     My  mind  was  oe(  u]>ied  with  the 
r(.'flection  tliat  I  harl  embittered  the  sleepless  hours  of  the  fair  Ade- 
lina, and  that  I  had  converted  myself  fi'om  an  object  of  love  into 
one  of  detestation.     She  whom  1  had  gone  f(»rth  to  meet,  in  the 
^'^VPJ  prospect  of  a  bli:  sful  interview,  she  whom  for  worlds  I  would 
iiow  do  aught  to  aggrieve,  was  now  driven  into  the  solitude  of  her 
chamber,  to  meditate  upon  a  scene,  every  thought  of  which  must 
have  been  poison  to  her  delicate  senses!    But  I  forbear  dwelling 
further  on  the  terrible  result  of  my  adventure  on  the  lagoon,  for  it 
pains  me  to  associato  the  name  of  Adelina  with  events  which  her 
gentle  nature  would  revolt  from. 
When  morning  came,  I  made  inquiries  respecting  the  fate  of 


Casokiri,  and  I  found,  much  to  my  relief,  that  the  blow  I  liad  given 
him  w.w  pronounceil  not  to  b3  mortal,  the  fact  of  his  ri.'coiling  at 
the  moin'.'nt  having  Ws-'ned  the  impetus,  and  in  like  mannur  cauvxl 
him  to  fall  into  the  watt»r,  from  which  he  afterwards  cni.nged.  For 
myself,  my  cloak  effectually  protected  me,  and  I  remained  unscathed. 
But  why  had  Casolari  pursued  me  on  the  lake,  and  whence  tlio 
mystery  of  the  lost  fan  ?  The  manner  in  which  he  had  discovered 
the  api)ointed  time  and  place  for  my  interview  with  Adelina, 
seemed  apparent  enough,  from  the  fact  that  the  fan  ctmtained,  in 
it.8.;lf,  thv)  recpiisite  pjirticulars  on  that  point ;  but  in  opposition  to 
the  presumption  that  the  fan  was  in  Casolari's  possession,  stood  the 
inference  that  if  he  had  bjen  guilty  of  theft,  he  would  harrlly  have 
dared  to  araault  me  aa  he  had  done,  and  after wanls  throw  hiuLself 
voluntarily  in  my  way.  I  confer  i  that  the  more  I  r^'lbcted  upon 
thLs  comphcation  of  alTain;,  the  more  jx'rplexcd  I  becnm?.;  ana  all 
this  time,  why  had  my  thoughts  wandered  from  Adelina?  Th,?y 
had  not  wand  r.d  from  her.  They  were  always  with  her  ;  but  I 
feared  to  return  to  her,  until  I  had  ascertained  the  fate  of  my  an- 
taironist,  and  ha/l  gained  soms  infonnation  regarding  the  fan  which 
I  l)CK;ame  more  ami  more  desirous  of  recovering,  and  the  loss  of 
which  hiid  le  1  me  into  tliis  very  unenviable,  and,  indeed,  painful 
dilemma. 

In  a  titful  mood  I  was  parsing  through  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark, 
hesititing  whether  I  should  endt-ivour  to  obtain  ingivas  to  the  dwell- 
in  ff  of  the  wn^nged  AdeUna,  and  meditating  on  the  possible  or  pro- 
l).i  A:  is.-ue  of  th^c  strange  adventures,  when  the  fair  lady  herself, 
aceumjKuiied  by  a  female  attendant,  flitted  like  a  vision  before  me. 
Whether  slie  siiw  me  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Most  probably 
sho  did  not,  for  her  veil  waa  down,  and  my  attire  lia<l  been  so  much 
changed  since  we  last  met,  that  I  might  very  easily  escape  her 
notice. 

Darting  forward,  with  the  impetuosity  of  one  who  had  just 
lighted  on  a  long-lost  trj^isure,  and  w;is  eager  to  seize  it,  I  was  in- 
stantly by  the  side  of  Adelina. 

*•  Fair  lady,*'  said  I,  in  a  subdued  tone,  *'  will  you  gi\int  me  a  few 
moments*  audieiice  ?" 

8he  beckoned  me  to  a  more  retired  spot,  and  I  followed  h?r,  the 
atten-'Laut  (who,  I  found,  vras  in  the  confubnce  of  her  lady)  keeping 
a  few  paces  in  the  Tv-ar.  1  then  exprei^sed  to  Adelina,  in  the  most 
emplia*lc  languag.;  I  could  command,  the  intense  regret  1  felt  at 
having  been  a  p^irty  to  an  encounter,  which,  to  say  thj  least,  must 
have  been  most  unseemly  in  her  eyi'S,  and  was  certainly  Gilculated 
to  involve  her  in  tlie  bitterest  anguisli.  I  told  her  that,  albeit  the 
origin  of  the  quarrel  was  not  of  the  most  serious  nature,  referring 
as  it  did  nvTvly  to  the  loss  of  a  fan,  the  in«;uli  I  haxl  received  wis 
such  as  my  Italian  blood  was  miable  to  brook,  and  the  liv^  so  as  h.^r 
proud  name  had  b-^cn  associated  with  mine  in  a  mann«*r  which  I 
did  not  consider  respectful  to  herself.  I  assured  her  that  I  had  no 
thought  of  Ca.^olari,  or  of  any  object  in  the  universe,  pave  her  own 
swt^et  solf,  when  1  s?t  forth  on  my  peaceful  mission  in  the  gondola, 
and  th;it  the  aid  conllict  which  followed  was  forCvxl  upon  me  by  ono 
wiio,  1  fvMred,  was  too  dangerous  a  foe  to  be  spared  my  revenge. 
Provid.Mice,  however,  seemjd  to  have  decreed  that  he  should  not 
fall  a  victim  to  his  cupidity,  and  therefore  I  had  not  rendered  my- 
self amenable  to  the  laws.  Hence  I  be.Tgod  her  to  re^zard  me,  not 
as  a  malefjictor,  but  as  an  injTire*!  i-er^on,  whose  sole  idea  of  hip- 
])ineia  was  centred  in  heivelf,  and  whose  life  should  be  si)ent  in  of- 
fering homage  to  her  goodness.  Adelina,  evidently  overconu  by 
emonon,  Wius  about  to  reply,  when  I  ol)served  a  tear  in  her  soft, 
expressive  eye,  anil  I  WiJS  fain  io  exclaim : — 

"  Pray  forgave  me,  that  1  have  caused  you  a  moment's  grief,  and 
tell  me  if  I  have  said  aught  that  hpuSConjure<l  up  recollections  whitOi 
your  g'Mitle  nature  would  dispel.  If  in  my  words  I  have  oiTen-1  •  1 
you,  or  in  my  deeds  injured  you,  pause  not  to  visit  me  with  your 
dif^]  flcusure,  and  let  me  atone  for  my  conduct  with  the  most  profound 
sell -denial ;  but  do  not  puniah  me  so  seVvjivly  as  to  make  me  witness 
of  your  tears." 

*^Slightly  recovering  h'^i-r^^lf,  she  said,  with  an  ill -sur pressed 
sigh : — 

"  "Would  that  the  catastroj^lie  had  not  occurred  to  one  who" 

'*  Aiid  is  Ca-^olari  then  kno^m  to  you  V"  I  cried,  eagerly,  but  in- 
advertently, internipting  her. 

^*  He  wai?  the  friend  of  my  father,"  she  replied,  **  during  many 
years  of  exile,  and  though  I  have  s^en  him  but  httb  of  late,  he  hjia 
always  held  my  esteem,  and  I  would  not  that  a  gentleman,  whoso 
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x^ut  'WM  al*^«  mentioned  witli  honour  by  my  now  deceased 
paiaO.  daoold  raceire  an  injury  at  Uie  IuuuIb  oI  one  who  wishes  well 

"  Tlum,  then,"  cried  I,  nlmoet  inTolunttvrily,  "  is  my  cup  of 
jl'=  :t  tvndtred  complete  by  Ihj  reflection  that  my  enemy  is  yovr 
JruJi:  Such  a  diecovury  is  suflicicnt  to  drown  all  thoughts  of 
.nJni-Mtj-,  and  to  compel  me,  without  ivsan'ation,  to  avow  myself 
in  the  wrong,  and  to  seek  furgivenes  from  Casobui.  I  will  nt  onca 
fly  to  hia  abode',  and,  when  I  behold  you  agnin,  Adelina,  na  I 
fondly  hope  to  do  ere  night-fftll,  may  Hesiven  enable  m;  to  Bay  tliat 
Ciiobri  and  I  are  frienfi,  and  that  he  a  f;ist  pnigrjasing  towarJa 
recovery.'' 

It  was  not,  however,  so  onliiiiied,  for  after  I  had  racorted  Adclinn 
to  a  gondola,  and  was  proceeding  towaivla  Ih.T.-sideuce  of  Ciisolari, 
a  messenger  hastil)-  placed  in  my  hand  the  following  brief  epietle, 
and  ea  hastily  disappeared. 

"  One  who  lies  at  the  point  of  death,  deeir.'S  to  boo  Signor  Vol- 
poni,  in  order  that  those  hands,  wliich  List  lu.'t  in  enmity,  may  now 
Join  in  friendship :  .ind  that,  eru  the  final  hour  shall  come,  a  mys- 
tdy  may  be  solved  which  has  been  (he  cause  of  all." 

Very  little  time  had  elaparf  ero  I  was  at  the  bad-eideof  Casolari, 

and  I  then  found  Hiat,  although  in  the  first  instance  his  nound 

was  not  considered  fatal,  alarminp  snnptoma  had  aiiic;  preamtf.i 

tlieinselvea,  and  it  was  now  too  eii.L^iit  lliat  \\- couU  notaurvive,        | 

In  my  inmost  heart  I  could 

call  Heaven  to  witneta,  that  1  ■   _.     . 

liod  acted  only  on  the  defensive  ; 

butatilllhodundaubtedlY  given 

the  provocation  which  led  to  the 

tirst  assault,  and,  in  any  case, 

how  could  I  ever  dash  from  my 

brain  the  reflection  that  I  had 

slain   a   feilow  creature  —  and 

ttiat  fellow -crcftture  an  objoet 

of  interest  in  the  eym  of  hav  1 

[  need  not  distrea  yon  by 

dwetliog  minutely  on  the  scene 
which  took  place  at  the  death- 
bed of  Cnsolari.  It  does  not 
behove  me  to  tell  you  more  tiian 
ia  requiiiito  to  enable  you  arrive 
nt  a  solution  of  the  mystery,  and 
to  undenlaud  the  poeition  in 
which  I  am  now  unhappily 
jitaced.  I  exprcffied  to  Signor 
C:isoUri  my  heart-felt  contri- 
tion ;  and  no  reciprocated  my 
ti'iitimenlB    with    an     earnttt  -_- 

devotion  which  made  me  feel 
more  keenly,  perhaps,  than   1 

oiherwiso  should  have  donc,liie  remorse  whii'h  hod  now  seized  me.    I 
1  was  about  to  divert  his  thoughts  for  a  monn;iit  from  our  relative   | 
joa;tions  to  some  consideration  of  the  lost  fan,  and  had  ahnosl  pro- 
nounced the  word,  when  ho  significantly  pointed  to  his  desk,  which 
etO(  d  inside  an  open  tKnitoit,  and— bri'ntlied  Iiis  liFt. 

la  du;  couito  the  desk  was  opened,  and  ainongpt  t^nsokri's  papers 
was  one,  the  contents  of  which  were  very  illegibly  written,  Jjut  which 
bore  an  interpretation  to  the  effect,  that,  finding  his  end  approach- 
ing, and  lest  tlie  opportunity  for  a  vcilol  explanation  aliould  be 
denied  him,  he  had  deemed  it  right  to  himself  and  to  th«ie  who 
thoii^t  ill  of  him,  to  declare  that— when  he  went  to  tlie  fatal  ball, 
it  w.iB  his  desire  to  cast  a  prot.iling  shield  arotmd  the  fatlicrh'sa  Ado- 
Una— that  he  was  somewhat  chagrined  to  find  her  attentions  mono- 
polized by  one  to  whom  he  had  bicome  known  only  through  the  gay 
frivolities  of  the  Carnival,  and  that  he  hoped  for  an  occasion  to 
avow  Ilia  sontimtnts  in  tlint  respect— that  long  ere  the  dance  took 
])lace,  during  which  tha  fan  waa  supposed  to  have  been  abstractol, 
lie  hail  observed  a  mysterious -looking  pTsonage  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  going  through  n  series  of  ra^^nrita,  wliich  induced  him  to 
think  he  wns  a  |  roftssor  of  Icgerdemiiin.  Having  been  refused  by  a 
lady  ns  a  p.irtner  in  tlic  dance,  he  seized  her  bracelet  (which  she  had 
doffed  for  the  moment),  dashed  it  to  Jhe  groimd,  and,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance, ti'impled  it  to  pieces;  but  the  bracelet  was  afterwards 
rcshnrcd  toi;s<>;rner  uuinjnr.dl    IVhcn  it  was  announced  tliata  | 


lady's  fan  was  missing,  the  thought  occnired  to  hhn  (Casolari)  tliat, 
either  from  a  malicious  design,  or  from  a  desire  to  shew  his  magicvl 
skill,  the  same  adroit  person  bad,  perliapa,  subjected  the  article  to 
some  extrnordinary  procesa  of  deatmctiou  or  metamorphosis,  which 
would  result  in  its  ultimate  restoration.  He  waa  in  quest  of  that 
mvaterioua  individual,  when  he  encountered  Volponi  on  the  stairs ; 
and  it  wai  because  his  jealousy  had  been  aroused  by  the  latler's 
attentions  to  Adelina,  and  because  he  was  irritated  at  tlie  (one  nf 
aeciualion  in  which  ho  mentioned  the  subject  of  the  fan  to  him, 
tlut  he  forbore  to  tell  him  his  own  iropteaiona,  and  resented,  by  n 
blow,  the  final  indignity  he  had  east  upon  him.  When  the  guests 
were  departing,  the  magician  (for  so  he  proved  to  bs),  whose  f.ice 
was  still  concealed  beneath  a  mask,  produced  the  fan  from  a  conspi- 
cuous spot,  to  which,  ho  said,  he  had  conveyed  it  while  all  ejeswera 
looking  on  him;  and  his  motive  for  doing  so  was,  that  he  might 
cause  a  diveraion  unfavourable  to  one  whose  movements  hade:tcitc<l 
his  envy,  lie  (Casolari)  had  taken  the  treaflure  (for  it  proved  to 
be  an  article  of  considerable  value  and  of  most  imcommon  construc- 
tion), to  lii.^  own  abode  that  night,  intending  to  return  it  to  the 
owner  on  the  following  day,  and  having  read  the  piece  of  paper 
enclosed  in  the  receptacle  at  the  back  of  the  fan,  he  was  prompted, 
by  some  unconquerable  qjirit  of  evil,  to  repair  to  the  dwelling-placo 
of  AilL'Iiiii.  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  her  interview  with 
Voipiii.  \^'il^n  he  eiLi?rgi;i  from  tlu  water,  which  he  did  without 
luuch  d  ifBculty, wounded  thou  "h 
.   —  heivas,  he  remembered  that  the; 

fan  had  fallen  into  the  gondola, 
,ind  would,  perhaps,  never  Iiave 
bL'ijn  recovered,  but  that  tlie 
owner  of  the  boat  chanced  to 
know  him  well,  and  brought  itto 
hiiii  on  tlie  following  morning^. 
The  fan  was  now  in  his  escru- 
toire,  and  he  was  ha,-pp^  to  bo 
the  means  of  restoring  it  to  her 
tor  whom  he  would  havr  dieil 
to  preserve  it," 

Then  followed  a  few  incoher- 
ent words  respecting  Ids  fate, 
ami  the  hasty  language  on  my  . 
]Hi't  which  had  led  to  it,  but 
these  were  scarcely  comprehen- 
sible, save  for  the  moral  they 
conveyed,  viz.,  that  we  should 
t'ver  be  cautions  how  we  charge 
others  with  guilt,  lest  their  I'n- 
noant  blood  shoiild  afterwards 
._-.-  flow  in  judgment  against  us. 

The  Rtn  was  immediately  re- 
stored to  the  now  deeply  dia- 
tro!!K',-d  Adelina,  and  I  was  doomed  to  perpetual  bonishm^t. 

Here  ended  Siguor  Volponi's  narrative,  and  on  the*  following 
morning  we  parted. 

Some  two  or  three  yeara  afterwards  I  chanced  to  be  travelling  on 
the  Itabaa  frontier,  when  I  observed,  at  a  table  d'hnU;  a  gentlt-man 
of  commanding  fipire,  and  conspicuous  attire ;  and  seated  hj  hia 
side  was  a  middlo-(^cd  but  still  beautiful  Venetian  lady.  Hie  one 
was  Signer  Volponi,  the  oUier  Adelina  Strozzi.  The  offence  bad 
been  condoned ;  Voljioni  had  returned  lo  Venice,  and  Adelina  and 
ho  wore  now  making  their  i\  edding  toiir.  G.  II. 

Fi.owEn.s.- ITie  bo;ly  and  the  spirits  are  alike  improved  by  the  cul- 
ti\-ation  of  the  garden.  More  grows  in  the  cottar's  plot  than  flowers ; 
the  cultivation  of  panaeH  may  tend  to  his  hcarfs-ease,  the  bel  of 
thyme  may  speed  a  doll  hour,  and  kind  thoughts  spriug  up  while 
watering  the  clump  of  forget-me-not*.  Everywhere  the  heart  of 
man  bleesee  flowors ;  the  child  seeks  them  in  the  hedges,  the  olri  man 
finds  in  their  culture  and  study  eoothing  recreation  and  delight. 
Pagan  and  Christian  have  used  them  in  their  rit™ ;  flowers  deck  the 
bride,  and  are  strewn  on  the  grave.  In  every  country  they  smile 
around  us.  Babylon  had  its  hanging  garden  ;  Greece  its  rones  and 
lilies — "  Lilia  mist*  Roaia ;"  and  Roma  Ha  boitroee  cut  into  the 
figures  otaniraals.sliips,  and  letters,  tosay  nothnigot  its  violet*  and 
crocusyt. 
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TTILLY     CASTLE. 

I!F.  cnellu  of  TuUy  in  aiHmt«i  on  the  BHith-  ; 
wtstcm  Bborc  of  the  loivor  lake  of  I/iu/rfi  Erne,  ! 
roiinty  Fi.'rniaiui<.'h.  Amonjnt  the  fln^luh  iviid  : 
Scolch  BettleiH  -  plantrtl"  iii  this  county,  the  | 
auiX  larj.'dy  cmJowed  with  the  conlie^fttcil  cb-  ' 
tnlt-B  of  tiio  Iriah  was  Sir  John  llames,  or  Ilurac, 
tlie  founder  of  the  caslle  thr  nuns  of  which,  tm  they 
nnpe^rcd  aoiiw  jrenra  ante,  form  tJio  Bubject  of  our 
illiialrnlion.  The  property  of  Sir  John,  consistinj; 
of  iitndy  fivethmiBauciacrw,  reinainciliDthepcfi- 
sesiun  i  E  his  male  di^tix-'iuLuitb  till  the  demtse  o{  Sir 
GuBtavusHume,  in  1731,  who  dying  without  sur- 
viving male  issue,  it  poised  into  the  poesesHion  of 
the  Loftus  family.  The  caatlu  waa  for  some  tiiuo 
the  chief  residence  of  the  llumo  family,  biit  on  the 
hrcaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  of  1G41.  it  became 
the  refup;  of  many  of  the  Engliah  and  Scotch  set- 
Ucra  of  tJie  county,  who  were  beeiegcd  in  it  by  the 
Iiiih  forces,  under  the  command  of  Roiy,  brother 
of  LoTtl  Maguire.  The  garriEon  having  aurren- 
dercd  on  a  promiM  of  qviartcr  for  their  fivis,  and 
lafe  conduct  to  either  Monea  (illuttratcd  in  onr 
third  number)  or  Enniskillcn,  is  said  lo  have  been 
inliumanty  masacred,  and  the  castle  pillaged  and 
burned.  It  docB  not  appear  to  have  beeu  re-odified 
iIlOT  tliia.  In  ita  general  character,  SB  shown  in  ita  ruins,  it  aeems  to 
have  been  a  keep,  or  caatle,  turreted  at  the  angles,  and  surrounded  by 
«  bawn  or  outer  wall.  Pyonar,  writing  of  it  in  1018,  describes  it  as 
a  "  bawne  of  lime  and  atone,  an  hundred  feet  Kiuaie,  fourteen  feet 
high,  having  four  flankers  for  the  defence.  Inere  ia  alao  a  fair 
strong, caatJe,  fifty  feet  long,  and  twenty-one  feet  brood.  lie  hath 
niade  a  village  near  unto  the  bawne,  in  which  is  dwelling  twenty- 
four  taniiUes." 


THE    E03S    OF    DZILiriAGH. 

n.\TEVRR  Bi.h>  we  turn  to  around  Uu  cily  of 
Dublin  v.-o  are  suro  to  niji;t  mpmenlo.'a  that  wirry 
'  our  thoughts  back  to  Uioae  turbulent  days  when 
Linec  anil  Eword  itsu:i"y  !<<  tiled  qu  'lotions  wliich  arc 
now  ndjudicatpilwitjir-iitdisturlxtnee,  save  naocc.i- 
Fiimal  h.it1h-  of  totif.ii'-.'i,  in  onr  pcac^ul  courts  of 
bi.-,  Miiny  cf  thc^;  ancient  fnrtro-^ca,  which, 
liti"  a  cruwc-nt  chain  of  watchful  sentinels,  towcrwl 
bi'vond  the  city  for  the  protection  of  the  I'ale,  still 
ri.in;un  atid  misi  their  hoary  heads  ovur  valley 
aiirl  river  shore,  adown  whieli,  in  bright  army, 
plumed  nellies,  and  Btcel-cl.ic)  Imighta,  and  mcn- 
at-.irmi  rode  ^nliantly  forth  to  battle — where  the 
wi-nry  ci-.'aet  Inwrtl,  after  the  foray  in  which  thoy 
had  been  driven  from  some  far-off  fastneta  of 
lunyle.  Lcix,  or  Oaory ;  and  wh^re  the  minstrel, 
half-Irish  an<I  half-Norman,  onco  twaiiijci  hia 
giiittem,  aa  h^  went  from  cnstle  to  castle,  relating 
in  rousing  and  voluble  stanzas,  the  deedj  of  tho 
knights  of  St.  George.*  Among  the  meet  remark- 
able and  interwting  of  these  ancient  atructurca  is 
the  Castle  of  DrimuriRh— the  subject  of  many  a 
Icg^ndury  tale.  Cuul'l  thcbcardwl  oM  warriors  who 
once  thronged  its  lialU  aw.-ik?,  they  would  witness 
many  a  woJiderful  clinngfl  since  the  half- forgotten 
dayF  wh'-n  Un-y  live<l  and  loved,  rr-vclled  and  fought,  conquered  or 
Biistnined  defeat.  Where  tlie  "  As  U"  or  mounted  courier,  once  spur- 
nil  forth  upon  his  hiisty  errand,  the  lightning  of  heaven  now  speeds 
by  t[;li?gr,iphic  wires  to  the  fartli'?st  corners  of  thj  land;  through 
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the  craggy  paases  and  along  the  level  plains,  marked  some  centuries 
ago  ^ma  scarcely  a  bridle  path,  the  mighty  steam-horse  thunders 
over  its  iron  track  vrith  its  ponderous  load,  and  instead  of  the  small 
city  which  lay  cooped  up  within  its  batUcmented  walls  around  the 
castle,  a  -glittering  panorama  of  streets  and  squares,  docks,  store- 
houses, towers,  and  splendid  domes,  now  spreads  out^urd  to  the 
capacious  bay,  where,  m  place  of  the  crazy  fleets  of  diminutive  war 
galleys  and  merchant  vessels,  with  their  fantastic  prows  and  carved 
mast-heads,  the  huge  hull  of  the  steam-propelled  ship  now  rides  at 
anchor  beside  the  populous  quays,  or  ploughs  the  blue  waves  beyond 
thj  hoary  headlands  of  old  Ben  He^,  like  a  miniature  volcano, 
with  its  attendant  cloud-volumes  on  the  far  horizon  line. 

Retaining  still  some  of  its  ancient  appurtenances,  such  as  its  moat, 
curtain  wa&,  etc.,  the  Castle  of  Drimnagh  presents  one  of  th^'  ba-*t 
specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  of  the  ancient  feuflal 
sti-onghold.  It  stands  b^ide  the  way  lea«ling  from  Cnunlin  to  the 
village  of  Clondalkin,  and  within  a  few  short  miles  from  the  city. 
According  to  the  most  autlientic  accounts,  it  was  founded  in  the 
time  of  King  John,  by  a  knight  named  De  Bemival,  who  came  to 
Ireland  in  the  train  of  that  prince,  and  received  from  him  a  grant 
of  the  surrounding  lands.  From  this  knight  the  diflFerent  families 
of  Barnwell  in  Ireland  claim  their  descent.  His  death  occiured 
about  the  year  1221,  and  his  descendants  held  possession  of  Drim- 
nagh and  the  Terenurc  till  the  time  of  James  the  First,  when  their 
pcissessions,  after  a  tedious  lawsuit,  fell  to  Sir  Adam  Lof tus.  During 
the  great  insurrection  of  1641,  it  was  garrisoned  for  the  Kinj?  by  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  had  the  rare  fortune  of  escaping  the  destruction 
that  followed  after  the  arrival  on  those  shores  of  Cromwell  and  his  stem 
legions.  It  is  still  inhabited  and  in  good  preservation,  and  will  well 
repay  the  tourist  who  leaves  the  dust,  and  toil,  and  din  of  the  city, 
and  saunters  out  abng  the  quiet  country  roads,  to  pay  it  a  visit. 
Should  he  linger  there,  and  hold  converse  >vith  the  surrounding  pea- 
santry, he  will  hear  many  a  story  and  romantic  legend  of  days  gone 
by,  the  particulars  of  which  wiU  prove  no  unpleasing  acceiBion  to 
his  note-Dook.  One  of  these  we  will  now  proceed  to  relate,  and 
hope  it  may  prove  as  interesting  to  the  rcatlers  of  the  "  Dublin 
Journal*^  as  it  aid  to  ourselves  when  we  heard  it  told  one  quie  sum- 
mer evening,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  ivy-wreathed  battlements 
of  Drimnagh. 

During  Sie  reign  of  a  certain  English  monarch,  whose  name  we 
need  not  particularly  mention.  Sir  Hugh  de  Barnwell  nilcd  with  a 
liigh  and  lordly  hand  in  his  feudal  stronghold  of  Drimnagh.  He 
was  a  stout  and  stern  knight,  whose  life  had  been  spent  amid  the  com- 
motions of  the  war  that  year  by  year  raged  between  tho  Palesmen 
and  tlie  Irishrie.  Many  a  tough  battle  he  had  fought,  and  many  a 
wound  he  had  received  since  he  lirst  donned  the  knightly  spurs,  and 
it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  when  we  mention  that  he 
looked  upon  the  native  races  around  with  no  small  amount  of  hatred. 
Among  those  a^iust  whom  his  animosity  burned  most  flercely  were 
the  O'Byrnes,  lords  of  Imayle,  whose  chief  had  once  sacke<l  his 
Castle  of  Drimnagh,  and  driven  the  herds  pertaining  to  it  over  the 
southern  mountain  barrier  into  Wicklow,  The  chief  was  still  living 
at  the  time  oar  story  commences,  and  had  two  sons,  the  young^t  of 
whom,  name<l  Sir  John  O'Byrne,  was  a  knight  of  unwontod  bravery. 
To  his  great  jxjrsonal  beauty  wns  added  every  accomplishment  fitted 
for  one  of  his  liigh  station,  and  when,  at  the  head  of  his  bold  horse- 
men, he  rode  <lown  the  mountains,  on  a  foray  into  the  Pale,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find,  in  the  whole  wide  cliampaigu  over  wliich  he  cast  his 
eagle  eye,  a  man  of  more  splendid  ap]>earance  and  gallant  bearing. 
Sir  Hugh  de  Barnwell  had  one  son,  who  was  renowned  throughout 
the  Palo  for  his  prowess  and  for  the  ferocity  with  which  he  idways 
fou;^'ht  against  the  n'»i;^hb()uring  chief  of  Imayle.  The  following 
will  I'xplain  his  r.-aons  for  hating  the  O'Byrnes  with  such  bitterness. 
Liviiii;  in  his  father's  house  at  the  tim-,;  was  his  coasin  Eleanora  de 
Barn\v..'ll,  who,  in  consL*<iueuec  of  her  beauty,  wascalW  "The  Ilose 
of  Driiuna^'h,"  'Jo  this  young  lady  Sir  Kdmond  de  Barnwell  luul 
l>jen  betrothel,  and  matters  went  on  smoothly  and  i)leasantly  enough 
far  iX)me  time,  till,  diu*ing  a  truce  entered  into  between  the  Palesmen 
and  the  WickJow  clans,  Kleanura  iiuL  Sir  John  O'Byrue  at  a  noble- 
nian's  house,  on  a  festival  day,  in  DubUu.  Up  to  this  "  The  Rose 
of  I^rimnagh*  knew  little  of  her  heart,  but  she  soon  learned  to  love 
the  young  Wicklow  chief,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to  look 
with  coldn.w  and  indififcrcuce  upon  her  cousin,  who,  after  at  length 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  affair,  swore  to  be  avengjcd  upon  his 
rival    The  truce  was  scarcely  over  when  he  was  up  a^  at  work, 


and  many  a  rifled  hamlet  and  burning  dwelling  marked  his  track 
through  the  glens  of  Wicklow,  and  many  a  delate  widow  cimsed. 
his  name  and  race  as  she  sang  the  keen  over  the  bodies  of  her  slaugh- 
tered ones,  who  had  fallen  beneath  the  spears  of  Sir  Edmond  do 
Barnwell  and  his  ruthless  followers. 

But  at  last  a  time  came  when  a  triumphant  light  shone  in  Black 
Sir  Edmond's  eyes,  for  he  thought  upon  the  day,  now  near  at  hand, 
which  was  fixed  upon  for  his  marriage  with  the  lovely  *^Kose  of 


Drimnagh." 


to  bring  him  in  chains  to  look  upon  the  bridal,  and  then  to  stringy 
him  up,  as  I  would  one  of  his  own  mountain  wolves,  upon  the  gal- 
lows-tree, before  the  gate  of  Drimnagh  1" 

It  was  nightfall  as  he  spoke  thus.  Little  he  knew  that  at  that 
same  moment  Sir  John  O'Byrne  was  sitting  quietly  beneath  the 
dark  shallows  of  a  tree  outside  the  moat,  looking  up,  cautiously,  at 
tlici  window  of  the  little  chamber  in  which  Eleanora  de  Barnwell 
wjjs  sitting,  weeping  bitterly  over  the  sad  fate  to  which  she  knew 
but  too  well  she  would  soon  have  to  submit.  As  she  sat  thus,  a  low 
soft  sound,  like  the  cooing  of  a  dove,  fell  upon  her  ears.  She  listened 
intently  a  moment,  then  stepped  softly  over  to  the  single  window  of 
the  apartment,  and,  o]iening  the  casement,  looked  out.  Again  the 
sound  stole  up  from  under  the  dense  foliage  that  shaded  the  outer 
etlgd  of  the  moat.  Eleanora  leant  upon  ue  sill,  and  peered  down 
into  the  gloom,  but  nothing  met  her  gaze  save  the  ghostly  shadows 
of  the  trees  ujwn  the  black  belt  of  water  beneath. 

"  It  is  his  signal,"  she  whispered  to  herself,  as  the  sound  was  re* 
peiited  once  more.  "  Ah,  me !  I  fear  he  will  get  himself  into  danger 
on  account  of  those  nightly  visits.  And  yet,  I  cannot — ^I  cannot 
bid  liim  stay  away  !" 

She  mullied  herself  in  a  dark  mantle,  moved  towards  the  door, 
opened  it  cautiously  and  listened,  ere  she  ventured  to  steal  dowu 
and  meet  her  lover. 

"  I  must  and  will  warn  him  to-night  to  stay  away,"  continued 
she,  as  with  a  light  and  stealthy  step  she  descended  the  winding 
stair—**  ah !  to  stay  away,  and  leave  me  to  my  misery.  It  is  hard, 
but  it  must  be  done,  otherwise  he  will  assuredly  be  captured  and  slain.  *' 

After  stalling  down  an  infinite  niunber  of  dart  parages,  corri-. 
dors,  and  stairways,  she  at  length  emerged  into  the  open  air  and! 
gUded  through  a  neglected  postern  out  beneath  a  spreading  beech-, 
tree,  that  shaded  the  inner  edge  of  the  moat  opposite  the  spot  whenco 
the  signal  of  her  lover  proceeded.  Again  she  peered  into  the  gloom 
at  the  other  side,  and  saw  there  a  tall  dark  figure  standing  beneath 
a  tree  on  the  edj(.3  of  the  water.  Well  she  knew  the  graceful 
outlines  of  that  figure,  and  fondly  her  heart  throbbed  at  the  souni 
of  the  voice  that  now  addressed  her. 

*'  Dearest,"  said  tiie  young  mountain  knight,  in  a  low  tone,  "  I 
thought  thou  wouldst  never  come.  I  have  been  standing  like  a 
statue  against  the  trunk  of  this  tree  behind  me  for  the  last  half  hour 
watching  for  a  light  in  thy  window  pane.  But  it  seems  that  dark-* 
nc«s  pleases  thee  better.  Ah  I  Eleanora,  I  hope  thou  art  not  stdl 
indul'/ing  in  thoc^  sorrowful  forebodings." 

"  And  wherefore  not,  John  ?"  answered  she  sadly.  "  What 
thoughts  but  gloomy  ones  can  fill  my  mind,  when  I  am  ever  tliink- 
ing  of  the  danger  thou  incurrest  by  coming  here  so  often— imd 
thinking,  too,**  she  added,  after  a  pause,  "  of  the  woeful  fate  to 
which  we  are  destined  ?" 

"  Think  no  more  on't,"  said  her  lover,  in  a  cheerful  tone.  "  We 
have  hop3  yet,  Eleanora ;  for,  mark  me,  thy  marriage  with  Sir 
Edmond  de  Barnwell  will  never  take  place." 

"  Alas !  then*  is  no  hope,"  resinned  Eleanora.  "  Even  to-day,  my 
uncle,  the  Knight  of  Drimnagh,  liath  fixed  the  time  for — to  me — ^tho 
wo;-ful  bridid.  And  thou,  John — Let  this  be  our  last  meeting— 
our  last  meeting,  abis!  in  this  world.  Wert  thou  ta'en  prisoner  by 
my  diirk  cousin,  he  hates  thee  so,  that  he  would  burn  thee  at  a 
stake  in  the  courtyard." 

"  Pear  not  for  tliat,  d  ?are8t,"  answered  the  young  chief.  "  And 
this  bridal  that  thou  fearest.  Listen,  Eleanora.  Before  the  hour 
corner,  or  perehance  at  the  very  hour  when  he  is  about  to  place  the 
bridal  ring  ui>on  thy  lily  finger,  the  gay  goaahawk  may  swoop  .down 
and  bear  thee  away  to  his  free  mountains— amid  their  sunny 
glens  an<l  bosky  woods,  to  lore  thee,  dtfling,  as  no  other  mortal 
man  could  love  thee  I'* 
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'^  Ah  me  I''  sighed  poor  EleaiKxu.  ^'  Would  that  it  could  be  bo. 
But  I  fear  tlut  yi(e  are  fated  to  see  each  other  for  the  last  time  to- 
iii^'ht.  I.  warn  thee,  John,  to  bo  wary  henceforth,  for  I  am  well 
mulched.  Hush  1  waa  that  a  foot-fall  amid  the  grove  yondei'  ?"  and 
she  pointed  to  a  clump  of  trees  some  distance  to  the  right  of  where 
her  lorer  stood. 

**  By  my  faith,  but  it  may  be  so/*  answered  he ;  **  and  so  thou 
b  t'Ist  oetter  return  to  thy  chamber.  In  the  meantime,  I  will  wait 
li'  r.'  till  I  see  the  light  in  thy  window  once  more,  and  until  thou 
bi  I  ki^t  me  farewell  from  the  casement.'* 

Again  they  listened  and  heard  a  slight  rustling  sound  amid  the 
bves  to  which  Eleanora  had  pointed.  It  ceaBed,  and  then  tlie  fair 
Ri'se  of  Drinmagh  trembleci  at  tlio  thought  of  her  fierce  coiiciii, 
waved  a  fond  farewell  to  her  mounUiin  lover,  and  then  gliding  oucc 
m<.«re  through  the  poetem,  ascended  the  stairs  to  her  cliamber.  But 
the  bold  knight  of  Imayle  was  not  to  be  frightened  away  by  the 
&<^und,  whatever  might  have  caused  it.  lie  moved  in  beneatn  the 
biutfJow  of  the  tree,  hstcnod  for  a  time,  and  hearing  nothing  further, 
Oilvanced  again  and  looked  up  to  where  the  light  was  now  burning 
bi-ightly  in  Elcanora's  window.  Seating  himself  upon  the  side  of  the 
ttKjat  in  the  shadow,  and  still  looking  fondly  upward,  ho  commenced, 
in  a  voice  low  but  distinct,  a  lay  in  praise  of  his  mistress,  of  which 
the  foUowing  paraphrase  may  convey  some  idea : — 

"  Oh  1  wilt  thou  come  and  be  my  bride, 

Oh  I  wilt  thou  fly  with  me, 
Where  wild  streams  glide  by  mountain  side, 

By  sAen  and  forest  tree ; 
And  l£oa'lt  be  lady  of  that  land. 

And  like  a  queen  shalt  reign 
0*er  shore  and  strand,  and  mountain  grand, 

iVnd  many  a  sunny  plain  t 

Tve  foimd  a  lone  and  lovely  cave 

Where  gleams  a  little  lake ; 
Where  the  wild  rills  fling  the  silver  wave, 

And  the  birds  sing  in  the  brake — 
The  lake  gleams  clear,  the  rills  dance  bright, 

Down  gorge  and  rocky  pile, 
But  the  (&rkne«ts  of  a  starless  night 

Is  in  my  soul  the  while  ! 

And  nought  can  light  it  save  a  glance, 

A  beam  from  thy  jet-black-eye, 
Anil  nought  can  break  my  heart's  cold  trance 

Save  thy  witching  song  or  sigh. 
Then  come  ! — I've  decked  that  cave  for  thee, 

With  siunmer's  fairest  flowers, 
Away,  away  o*er  the  hills  with  me, 

To  the  forest  gleus  and  bowers  !" 

The  moment  the  song  had  ceased  the  fair  form  of  the  Rose  of 
Drinmagh  appeared  at  the  casement  overhead.  She  waved  a  fond 
farewell  to  her  young  mountain  minstrel,  and  closed  the  win- 
dow, but  the  light  that  shone  through  its  pane  had  now  lost  its 
charm  for  him,  as  he  had  no  longer  her  fair  face  to  look  upon.  He 
&t<f()d  up,  and  aft'jr  gazing  once  more  at  the  casement  that  glinmiered 
liko  a  star  amid  the  dark  niiLsst-s  of  masonry  above,  was  turning  to 
dL.])art,  when  he  felt  the  heavy  grasp  of  a  steel-clad  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

''  Stay !"  exclaimed  the  intruder  in  a  deep  stem  voice,  whose 
tone  the  young  Knight  of  Imayle  knew  but  too  well.  ^^  Thou  hast 
a  t<null  account  to  settle,  fair  sir,  ere  thou  leavest  this  spot.  I  am 
Sir  Edmond  de  Barnwell!'* 

"And  I,**  answered  the  other,  "am Sir  John  O'Byme.of  Imayle; 
wliat  seekest  thou  from  me?** 

"  That  thou  shalt  soon  know,  skulking  hill-cat  !'*  answered  de 
Barnwell,  unbuckling  his  sword,  uii?l loathing  it,  and  throwing  hSlt 
and  scabbard  upon  the  ground.  "  There  be  a  certain  tide  wliich 
men  call  blood,  coumng  beneath  that  breast-plate  of  thine.  I  seek 
to  discover  its  fount  with  this  1**  and  he  extended  his  weapon. 

"  There  be  a  certain  tide  beliind  thee,  which  thou  art  more  likely 
to  explore  presently  I**  retorted  O'Bvrne,  "Ha  I  ha  I  *ware  the  hill- 
cat's  spring,  de  Bamwelir*  and  he  gave  a  sudden  bound  that 
brought  him  inside  the  guard  of  liis  antagonist,  whose  waist  he 
instantly  encircled  with  his  sinewy  arms.  There  was  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  pluck  forth  their  daggers,  and  then  Sir  Edmond  de  Bam- 
well  was  hurled  from  the  stadwarth  arms  of  the  brave  Knight  of 
Imaylei  and  sent  pfimging  headlong  into  the  black  waters  of  the  moat. 


Leaving  his  foe  to  scramble  as'best  he  could  from  his  dangerous 
bath  in  the  fosse,  O'Byrne  glided  through  the  thickets  and  sou^jht 
his  steed,  which  he  had  left  in  a  lonely  grove  hard  by,  and  wiis 
soon  riding  in  headlong  haste  across  the  plain  towards  Uie  stern 
mountain  barrier  that  lay  between  him  ana  his  native  ^lens.  And 
now,  de  Barnwell,  after  extricating  himself  with  gro;it  difficuhy 
from  the  treacherous  waters,  stood  jdl  dripping  uix)n  the  firm  Ixuik, 
his  burly  frame  quivering,  not  from  the  chill  of  his  inunersion,  but 
from  fury  at  his  mishap.  Pursuit  of  liis  late  antagonist  was,  he 
knew,  of  little  use  now,  so  plucking  up  his  sword  which  lay  beside 
him,  he  raised  the  cold  steel  blade  to  his  lips,  kissed  it,  vowed  astern 
vow  of  vengeance  against  O'Byrne  and  Lis  race,  root  and  branch, 
and  then  striding  down  by  the  water  side,  crosBod  the  draw-bridge, 
and  sought  his  chamber,  where  he  sat  till  long  after  midnight 
brooding  over  various  plans  of  merciless  and  bloody  retribution. 

The  {larticulars  of  his  subsequent  cruel  raid  into  the  glens  of 
Wicklow  it  is  unnecessary  to  relate,  and  we  shiill  now  come  to  the 
day  which  his  father  had  fixed  upon  for  the  marriage.  It  waa  early 
in  tlie  morning,  and  the  fair  Rose  of  Drinmagh,  surrounded  by  her 
lovely  maids,  looked  sadly  upon  the  gorgeous  white  bridal  dress 
which  lay  on  a  table  beside  har,  and  which  she  was  at  last  about  to 
put  on. 

"  Ah,  me  !*'  she  sighed  mournfully,  "  that  it  hath  come  to  this. 
In  vain  have  I  watched  for  him  to  appear  in  his  accustomed  place 
by  the  moat,  but  his  promise  is  broken,  and  what  could  liave  broken 
it  but  death  ?**  and  tne  tears  gathered  into  her  eyes  as  she  thought 
thus  of  her  lover. 

"  Cheer  thee,  Eleanora,**  said  her  cousin,  a  young  and  gay  city 
dame,  "  I  warrant  tliee  that  such  a  bridal  as  thine  was  never  soen 
in  Dublin ;  I  only  wish  I  were  in  tliy  place." 

"  Alas  that  thou  art  not,**  returned  Eleanora.  "  Something 
tells  me  that  what  thou  sayest  is  but  too  true — that  such  a  bridal  as 
mine  was  never  seen  !"  and  with  the  help  of  her  maids  she  now 
began  to  don  the  dress. 

The  marriage  was  to  take  pLace  in  the  city,  and  Sir  Edmond  de 
Barnwell  had  summoned  his  kinsmen  of  the  Pale,  with  all  their 
fierce  retainers,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  escort  for  the  bridal  train, 
which  at  last  in  splendid  array  crossed  the  draw-bridge  of  Drim- 
nagh,  and  moved  along  the  winding  road  that  led  to  the  west- 
ern gate  of  Dublin.  This  road  waa  crossed  by  another  midway 
between  the  castle  and  the  city,  and  within  a  wood  which 
stretched  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  shores  of  the  Liffcy. 
About  half  the  bridal  train  had  passed  the  cross,  and  the  remainder, 
with  the  bride  and  bridegroom  before  them,  were  moving  gaily  for- 
ward, when  all  at  once  the  wild  war-cry  of  the  O'Bymes  resounded 
from  the  wood  all  around,  and  the  next  instant  a  large  body  of  men 
headud  by  the  young  knight  of  Imayle  sprang  from  their  concoiil- 
ment,  and  fell  upon  the  escort,  front,  rear,  and  flank.  It  is  needless 
to  go  minutely  into  the  details  of  the  terrible  fight  that  then  to-  k 
place  at  the  Minijlrel's  cross,  as  the  spot  was  called.  The  escort  W(*re 
at  firetput  to  flight  and  pursued  by  the  O'Bymes,  but  returning 
8i<^i\iii  to  the  char^^o,  the  light  kerne  of  the  mountains  were  borjie 
down  by  their  heavy  hor^^es,  though  they  fought  it  out  bravely  to 
the  last.  The  kiu«;ht  of  Imayle,  after  badly  wounding  the  bride- 
groom, was  sliot  through  the  heart  by  the  old  lord  of  Drim- 
ntigh,  as  ho  attempted  to  seize  tlie  bridle  of  Eleanora's  palfrey. 
This  ended  the  fray.  The  body  of  the  young  knight  was  boiiie 
away  by  his  followers,  and  buried  in  the  lonely  graveyard  that  lay 
amid  the  mountains.  The  bridal  train,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
Dublin,  returnal  to  the  cistle  of  Drimnagh, where  Sir  Edmond  de 
Barnwell  was  laid  u]X)n  a  bed  from  which  he  never  rose. 

Three  days  after  the  fatal  battle  at  the  Minstrel's  crofs,  Eleanora 
disappearcxi  from  the  castle  of  Drimnagh.  Search  was  made  for 
her  throughout  tlie  surrounding  country,  and  even  in  the  neigh- 
bouring city,  but  it  was  of  no  avail ;  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
At  length  a  party  of  the  O'Bymes,  wlio  were  driving  a  creact  of 
cattle  across  the  mountains,  halt^sd  bi^ide  the  solitary  churchy aixl 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  last  resting-place  of  their  young  chief,  and 
upon  the  fresh  sod  that  lay  above  his  gallant  breast,  found  the  lif  o- 
leds  body  of  the  ill-fated  Ilose  of  Drinmagh.  They  hollowed  her  a 
grave  beside  her  lover,  and  there,  in  the  words  of  the  old  balhid, 

"  These  loving  hearts  by  fortune  blighted, 

By  sorrow  tried  full  sore. 
In  life  apart,  in  death  united, 

Sleep  side  by  side  for  evermore  I*' 
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HT  EXFEEIENOE  AS  AN  INTERPEETEB. 

T  chanced  that  in  early  life  I  became,  for  a  short 
time^  tolerably  intimate  with  several  natives  of  Poland, 
and  that,  as  one  result  of  my  intercourse  with  them, 
I  picked  up  a  certain  portion  of  their  language.  Let 
the  reader  not  be  astonished  when  I  say  tliat  that  por- 
tion only  amounted  to  three  very  short  words,  and 
that  my  knowledge  even  of  these  was  not  extremely 
clear.  In  fact,  any  one  who  has  heard  as  much  Polidk 
spoken  as  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  heard, 
will  not,  I  am  persuaded,  charge  me  with  dullness  for 
not  having  achieved  more  in  that  most  unattainable 
of  languages ;  but  bo  my  dullness  or  aptitude  what 
they  may,  the  three  Polish  words  I  had  learned,  or  at 
least  attempted  to  learn,  were  dobrOy  dohja^  and  tak 
— three  mysterious  sounds  it  must  be  o^vned,  and  cal- 
culate<i  to  remind  one  of  tlio  Ahracadahra  of  the  an- 
cient Cabalists.  The  meaning  of  the  two  former 
words,  is,  1  believe,  *' good,"  and  "well,"  but  which 
is  the  adverb  and  which  the  adjective  is  a  point  I  have 
failed  to  recollect,  'llie  third  word  is  simply  equiva- 
lent to  the  little  affirmative,  *'  yes," 

Now,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  exercise  this  very  scanty 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  Sclavonic  dialect  of  Poland 
once  in  a  very  remarkable  manner ;  and  to  explain 
how  this  came  about  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  mention 
that  I  frequently  attended  the  proceedings  at  tiie  Dublin  police 
courts  in  the  capacity  of  a  reporter  for  a  morning  newspaper.  ITiere 
are  few  positions  in  which  a  man  Ilts  an  opix)rtunity  of  observing 
a  greater  variety  of  the  phasc^s  an  1  vicissitudes  of  hiunan  life — 
much  more  of  the  evil  than  of  the  good,  no  doubt ;  but  often 
some  of  the  good,  also,  and  still  of  tener  a  vast  deal  of  the  ridicidoiu?. 
Sometimes,  when  more  industriously  inclinjxl  than  usual,  I  attended 
Major  Sirr's  morning  levees  at  the  Head  Office,  and  would  feel,  of 
course,  greatly  edified  by  his  worship's  pious  exhortations  upon  the 
numerous  night  charges  brought  bofore  him.  On  tliese  occasions 
the  prisoners  generally  found  it  the  best  policy  to  make  an  ample 
confession  of  their  guilt,  anil  the  more  abject  their  assumed  contri- 
tion, the  greater  chance  they  had  of  mercy.  'JTius,  a  dilapidated 
woavcr  from  the  Liberty,  who,  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  had 
nearly  murdered  his  mifortunate  wife,  hung  down  his  head  very 
low,  one  morning,  and  heaved  some  most  penitent  sighs  while  the 
major  was  denouncing  human  wickedness  in  general,  and  that  of  the 
prisoner  in  particular.  He  tlien  ventured  to  say,  in  a  very  meek 
voice : — 

"Ah  I  true  for  your  vrorsliip  I    It  was  no  thin'  but  the  Devil  that 

tompted  me  ; — cross  of oh,  I  b?g  yoiu*  worship's  pai-don  !" 

Major. — "  I  see  you  are  an  unfortunate  man." 
Prisoner. — "  Ah  !  your  worship,  I  am  very  unfortunate,"  (and 
then,  sotto  voce)y  "  the  murtherin'  ould  villain,  I  wonder  could  he 
count  all  the  people  he  hanged  !" 

One  day,  I  stepped  in  at  a  later  hour,  and  foimd  the  court  unu- 
sually dull.  The  Major  sat  quite  mute,  witli  eyes  closed,  spectacles 
raised  on  the  bald  forehearl,  and  hands  clasped  together  on  the  desk 
b.'fore  him.  He  was  in  one  of  his  accustomed  reveries.  The  alderman 
tried  to  rouse  himself  from  a  state  of  impending  somnolence  to  sign 
some  official  documents  which  had  been  placed  before  him  by  the 
oflice  sergeant ;  and  I  stood  examining  the  charge  sheet  which  lay 
at  one  end  of  the  bench,  vainly  searching  for  a  "  case."  It  was 
indeed  a  day  hopelessly  barren,  or,  as  a  learned  policeman  had  called 
it  just  before,  a  *'  dies  non,"  when  suddenly  the  drowsy  tranquillity 
of  the  court  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of  two  men  in  a  stj^^e  of 
considerable  excitement.  In  a  moment  it  seem^  as  if  the  office, 
which,  until  then,  wtw  quiet,  ha^l  been  vL^itod  by  a  whirlwind.  The 
IVIajor  opened  his  eyes,  but  the  alderman  would  not  descend  from 
his  importance  by  looking  up,  at  least,  for  a  while,  from  tiie  docu- 
ments to  which  he  still  appeared  to  be  affixing  his  signature.  In- 
deed, had  a  real  whirl wina  entered  he  would  not  have  condescended 
to  notice  it  for  a  moment  or  two,  that  he  might  sustain  the  magis- 
terial dignitv. 

One  of  tna  noAV-comers  was  a  small,  elderly  man,  with  a  short, 
cocked  nose,  and  an  irritable  expression  of  countenance.  His  face 
was  meagre  and  dii-ty,  and  his  habilimants  greasy  and  thread-bare. 
lie  was  evidently  the  i>laintiflf  in  the  case. 


The  other  was  a  foreign-looking  personage,  rather  fashionably 
attired  in  blue  dress  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  with  gilt  buttons  on 
the  latter ;  and  there  was  something  of  the  ancien  militaire  about 
his  neck  and  chin.  He  was,  of  course,  the  defendant,  and  appeared 
by  much  the  more  excited  of  the  two. 

The  plaintiff,  in  stating  his  case,  said : — "  This  foreigner,  your 
worships — ^he's  a  Pole,  your  worships — well,  he  took  a  room  trom 
me  for  a  month,  and  he  left  it  the  very  next  mornin*  without  payin* 
me  a  farthin*  rent,  your  worships,  and  so  I  brought  him  here  to  get 
justice." 

The  defendant,  who  seemed  almost  bursting  with  indignation, 
and  jerked  his  whole  person  about  in  a  spasmodic  state  of  excite- 
ment, could  not  wait  for  the  preceding  brief  statement  to  bo 
finished,  but  made  sundry  efforts  to  explain  the  case  in  his  own 
way.  His  language  was  a  strange  mixtive  of  Polish  and  English, 
but  unf(»tunately  the  English,  as  he  spoke  it,  was  not  a  whit  more 
intelligible  to  liis  auditors  than  the  Polish,  and  so  he  mi^t  as  well 
have  held  his  tongue.  Of  this,  however,  he  did  not  seem  sensible, 
and  he  continued  to  pour  out  a  torrent  of  sounds  perfectly  incom- 
prehensible. 

"  Oh,  I  give  you  my  oath  it's  true !"  said  the  plaintiff,  attempt- 
ing to  resume  his  statement  of  facts. 

"  What  is  true,  man  ?"  exclaimed  the  Major ;  "  we  cannot  imder- 
stand  one  word  from  either  of  you." 

"What  I*m  tellin'  your  worship  is  true,  and  not  what  this 
foreigner  is  sayin\"  resumed  the  plaintiff. 

Thk  drew  forth  from  his  antagonist  a  perfect  cataract  of  Sclavonic 
and  pseudo-English  eloquence,  which  was  quite  lost  upon  his  audi- 
tory. The  magistrates  seemed  bewildered ;  we  were  evidently  treat- 
ed to  a  second  edition  of  the  confusion  of  fiabel ;  and  in  an  unlucky 
moment  I  permitted  myself  to  utter,  in  an  undertone,  the  word 
doh'a  / 

Had  I  shivered  a  talisman  in  pieces,  in  the  days  of  Abdehnelek 
the  son  of  Mirwan,  the  effect  could  not  have  been  more  astounding. 
The  poor  Pole  turned  towards  me,  and  delivwed  what  was,  I  am 
siu-e,  a  very  effective  oration  in  Sclavonian,  if  I  could  only  imderstand 
one  word  of  it ;  while  he,  poor  man,  imagined  that  I  understood  it 
perfectly,  and  congratulated  himself  on  meeting  an  interpreter  in 
such  an  emergency. 

All  eyes  were  now  fixed  on  myself,  and  I  endeavoured  to  look  as 
solemn  as  possible,  and  after  the  Pole  had  proceeded  some  way  in 
his  vehement  exposition  of  grievances,  I  ventured  to  use  my  second 
word  of  his  language,  and  pronounced  the  mystic  &nrllable  dobra  !  very 
significantly.  I  luiew  it  must  answer,  for  I  had  often  heard  dobra 
and  doh)a  used  indiscriminately,  pretty  much  as  the  French  employ 
their  interjectional  hon  I  and  hien !  and  it  appeared  I  was  quite 
right,  for  the  Pole  himself  repeated  dobra  very  emphatically,  and 
went  on  with  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect,  which  every 
body  present,  except  myself,  thought  I  understood  perfectly  well. 

"  What  on  earth  is  he  saying?"  enquired  the  alderman  despond- 
ingly,  and  looking  towards  me. 

"  We  don't  understand  a  word  from  you,  my  good  man,"  said  the 
major  calmly ;  neither  did  my  brave  Pole  care  whether  he  did  or 
not,  seeing  that  I  could  understand  him  so  thoroughly,  and  could 
explain  every  thing  to  the  bench. 

1  began  to  feel  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  and  addressed  the  Pole 
in  French,  but  he  intimated  that  he  knew  nothing  about  that  lan- 
guage ;  and  it  was  evident  that  my  French  and  the  defendant's 
Polish  sounded  pretty  much  the  same  to  the  worthy  magistrates. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  one  word  he  says,"  repeated  the  alder- 
man enquiringly,  and  looking  towards  me. 

'^  Yoiur  worahip,"  I  replied,  "  he  appears  to  give  a  very  satisfactoiy 
explanation  of  his  case,  and  it  is  quite  clear  he  cannot  remain  in  tills 
man's  lodgings." 

I  thought  I  might  go  so  far  in  safety. 

*'  And  what  objection  does  he  make  to  vour  lodging?"  said  the 
magistrate,  addressing  the  plaintiff,  who  looked  terribly  perplexed 
all  tliis  time. 

"  He  says  it's  dirty,  your  worsliip,  and  every  thing,  but  sure  there 
isn't  a  word  of  truth  in  that,  I  give  you  my  oath  ;"  replied  the  irri- 
table -looking  old  man . 

"  Oh,  we  must  dismiss  the  case ;"  said  the  alderman. 

"  And  wont  he  pay  me  the  month's  rent  ?"  ejaculated  the  aston- 
ished plantiff. 

"  Don't  you  hear  man,  wc  can  do  nothing  for  you  ?"  said  the  major. 
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In  the  meantime  the  excited  defeudant  continual  to  ply  mo  with 
Polish,  and  as  I  saw  the  case  was  coming  to  a  cloj^,  1  thought  I 
might  hazard  my  third  and  last  word  in  that  langiui<{e,  so  I  said 
*'  /ait,"  nodding  my  head  very  wisely.  Still  the  Tole  persisted, 
and  SUB  I  had  exhausted  my  vocabulary,  I  repeated  tak^  tak, 
rather  impatiently,  and  with  an  air  which  implied; — '^your  case 
13  settled  and  you  may  now  go  about  your  business ;  I  have  other 
affairs  to  attend  to." 

Xhe  litigants  departed,  and  all  was  soon  peace  again,  but  for  a 
while  the  magistrates  did  not  seem  to  have  recovered  their  usual 
placidity.     I  could  perceive,  however,  that  I  had  risen  considerably 
in  their  estimation,  and  the  rather  because  I  had  b^^en  able,  a  few  days 
before,  to  interpret  their  behests  to  an  It^dian  organ -boy,  who  was 
brought  up  for  disturbing  a  nervous  gentleman  by  his  music,  and  who 
could  not  be  made  to  underatand  a  word  of  English.     Thus  was  my 
reputation  established  as  an  interpreter ;  and  yet  I  knew  a  case  in 
which  even  a  smaller  amount  of  hnguistic  knowledge  was  turned  to 
more  profitable  account ;  for  I  myself,  in  my  juvenile  days,  was 
swindled  to  a  small  extent  in  Boulogne  by  a  fellow  who  gained  my 
confidence  by  repeating  vtrc  goot !  cere  (joot !  tliough  I  finnly  be- 
lieve he  did  not  know  another  word  of  English  even  such  as  that 
was. 

But  to  return  to  my  Polish  exploit.  On  leaving  the  board-room,  I 
went  into  Uie  office  of  my  friend,  Ross  Cox,  and  told  him  how  I  had 
acted  the  interpreter.  He  enjoyed  the  joke  so  well  that  ha  made  the 
entire  establishment  rinff  again  with  his  peals  of  laughter — and  many 
a  time  and  oft  did  simimr  peals  from  the  same  generous  and  kindly 
heart,  long  since  stilled  in  death,  echo  through  the  same  sombre  halls 
and  offices,  but  having  had  so  narrow  an  escape  in  my  firat  attempt, 
I  resolved  never  again  to  set  up  for  a  Polish  scholar.        M.  H. 
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E  should,  perhaps,  incur  less  risk  of  being  misun- 
derstood as  to  the  subject  of  this  notice,  had  we 
chosen  for  it  a  title  slightly  different.  It  is  not 
our  intention,  of  course,  to  be  satirical,  and  hint 
that  IVir.  Alexander  Smithes  production  is  not  a 
poem,  for  such  it  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word ; 
but,  as  every  lady  is  a  woman — ^and  something 
more— so  Edwin  of  Deira  is  more  than  a  poem, 
it  is  an  epic.  Therefore,  liad  we  given  this  paper 
the  heading  of  *'  ITie  Last  New  Epic,"  (though 
some  exception  has  been  taken  to  (hat  too,)  we 
could  not  possibly  hiive  been  undt.T3tcod  to  refer  to 
any  of  the  lucubrations  of  those  gentlemen,  who, 
to  judge  of  their  writings,  possess  the  '*  fatal  fa- 
cility" of  pouring  forth  verse  in  quantity  and  of 
quaUty  similar  to  that  of  the  prose  of  Moliere's 
'*  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme." 

In  the  year  1851  Alexander  Smith  was  un- 
known ;  at  the  present  moment  he  holds,  if  not 
the  second,  certainly  the  third  place  among  the 

J\^|Vr  poets  of  the  day.  In  ten  years  he  has  acquired 
1^  I  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of  some  who  have  been 
before  the  public  for  twice  that  period,  and  by 
each  successive  work  has  managed  to  deepen  the  impression  produced 
by  its  predecessor.  From  the  first  the  public  perceived  that  they 
had  to  Seal  with  a  great  poet,  possibly  the  greatest  of  the  age ;  and 
hence  the  immediate  popularity  which  his  writings  obtained. 

The  manner  in  wliich  they  were  introduced  to  notice  affords  a 
good  lesson  to  those  amateur  poetasters  who  imagine  that  they  would 
losQ  caste  did  they  suffer  their  verses  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  a 
periodical.  In  the  early  port  of  the  year  1852,  the  Critic^  a  well- 
known  London  print,  contained  from  week  to  week  portions  of 
different  poems,  which  attracted  general  attention,  from  the 
evident  powers  tliey  displayed.  Thcae  extracts  biiing  quoted  and 
kindly  conunented  upon  by  the  Leader  and  other  journals,  it 
transpired  that  the  author  was  a  young  man  about  one-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in 
Glasgow.  The  approbation  with  whiwi  these  fragments  were  greeted 
induced  a  London  publisher  (Mr.  Bogue)  to  bring  out,  in  a  separate 
form,  such  pieces  as  had  been  completed ;  and  a  voliune,  entitled 
Foems^  hy  Alexander  Smithy  was  the  result.    Its  success,  which,  as 


we  have  mentioned,  was  very  great,  was,  however  surpassed  by  that 
of  his  next  volume,  Citt/  Poeim  ;  while  his  last  work,  Edwin  oj 
Deira,  a  little  epic,  bids  fair  to  eclipse  all  liis  former  productions. 

The  subject  of  Edwin  is  good.  The  ix)at  has  evidently  brooded 
over  his  idea,  planned  and  re-planned  it,  years  before  he  committed 
a  Une  to  paper. 

In  marking  out  Ids  plot,  which  is  very  simple,  Mr.  Smith  has.  in 
many  instances,  dcviat^xl  from  the  account  given  by  Bcde,  his  cliief 
authority.  Most  of  these  differences  are  psrfectly  allowable,  but 
others,  to  say  the  least,  are  unncceBsary.  We  are  first  mtroduceti 
to  the  hero  after  a  great  battle,  in  which  he  has  been  utterly  de- 
feated by  Ethelfrid,  whose  name  Mr.  Smith  has  changed,  some- 
what gratuitously,  we  think,  the  accentuation  of  both  words  being 
the  same,  into  Ethelb^t.  lie  flies  for  refuge  and  aid  to  the  court 
of  his  father's  old  friend  Redwald,  who,  after  hesitations  to  incur 
the  enmity  of  the  powerful  king,  Ethclbert,  at  length  gives  him  an 
aimy  under  the  conduct  of  his  seven  sons — 

A  kingdom's  strength  U]x>n  a  bat*ile-day, 

with  whoso  aid  he  succeeds  in  overthrowing  the  usurper  and  recovering 
liis  kingdom.  lie  tlien  weds  the  daughter  of  liis  benefactor,  and 
tlie  poem  concludes  with  the  convention  of  Edwin  and  his  people 
to  Christianity. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  tliat  Mr.  Smith  has  called  in  no  adventitious 
aid  in  the  shape  of  intricacy  of  story,  no  dreadful  woman-in-white- 
like secret  to  oe  disclosod  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  has  di'agged 
in  no  "strong  situation"  neck-and-heels,  whenever  he  felt  tlie  in- 
terest .flag.  He  felt  that  his  p03m  needed  no  such  "  relish^*  to 
make  it  go  down,  and  he  acted  accordingly. 

The  delineation  of  the  heroine.  Bertha,  in  whom  Edwin's  two  real 
wives  are  judiciously  amalgamated  (for  what  romance  can  there  bo 
in  second  love  ?)  was,  with  the  poet,  evidently  a  labour  of  love. 
In  reference  to  her,  are  found  the  flnest  passages  in  the  poem.  From 
her  entrance — 

— •*  With  the  dawn,  and  like  another  dawo, 
But  fairer,  Bertha  came." 

To  the  last  line  which  refers  to  her,  she  is  surrounded  by  a  halo 
of  true  noetry.  Her  meeting  with  her  father  Redwald  is  thus 
described : — 

*'  He  clasped  his  withered  hands 

Fondly  upon  her  head,  and  beut  it  back, 

As  one  might  bend  a  downward-looking  flower. 

To  make  its  perfect  beauty  visible  : 

Then  kissed  her  cheek  and  mouth.'* 

But  the  b^st  bit  in  th3  whole  posra,  to  our  fancy,  is  the  foUowing, 
which  describes  the  effects  of  first  love  on  a  young  girl : — 

'*  The  woman's  heart  that  woke 
Within  the  girlish  bosom — ah  !  too  soon  ! 
Filled  her  with  fear  and  straiigeuess  for  the  i)ath, 
Familiar  to  her  childhood,  and  to  still 
And  maiden  thoughts,  upon  a  sudden  dipi^cd 
To  an  unknown,  sweet  land  of  delicate  light 
Divinely  aired,  but  where  each  rose  and  leaf 
Was  trembling  as  if  haiiute.l  by  a  dread 
Of  coining  thunder.     Changed  in  one  quick  hoar. 
From  bud  to  rose,  from  chud  to  woman,  lovo 
Silenced  her  spirit,  as  the  swelling  brine 
From  out  the  far  Atlantic  makes  a  hush 
Within  the  channels  of  the  careless  stream 
That  erst  ran  chattering  with  the  pebble  atones. 

To  a  certain  degree  the  poetry  of  Alf ifd  Tennyson  has  influenced 
the  poetry  of  Alexander  Smith.  There  is  hardly  a  living 
poet,  with  the  exception  of  Browning,  and  perhaps  of  Owen 
Meredith,  who  does  not  owe  his  poetic  being  to  Tennyson.  Some 
are  mere  servile  copyists,  and  as  such  reap  their  reward ;  others, 
hkc  Mr.  Smith,  are  indebted  to  the  Laureate  for  the  form  and 
manner  only  of  their  utterance.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Smith 
avers  the  greater  part  of  his  ix)em  was  composed  and  written 
before  the  pubHcation  of  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King/'  This  we  can 
well  believe.  We  think  that  the  sunilarity  which  undoubtedly 
exists  between  the  two  poems  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  fact  of 
their  both  being  Saxon  in  character  ;  and  as  to  those  passages  to 
which,  we  are  informed,  "  Tennyson  might  have  set  his  initfcds," 
we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  discover  them. 
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A   EEAL    ORIEVANCE. 

▲  GLANCE  AT  THE  GRIEVANCE  OF  MR.  SNOBBINS,  AND  A  NOTICE 
AT  SOME  l4ENGTn  OF  MRS.  SQUEEZER  AND  UER  CAT. 

HE     intelligent   readers   of    the   **  Illustrated 
Dublin  Journal"  nmy,  perhaps,  remember  a  pa- 
per, (we  were  going  to  say  a  remarkably  clever 
and  mteresting  pap^,  but  we  smother  the  vain 
suggestion,)  whicn  apj^^eared  in  our  first  number, 
on  Sbe  subject  of  "  grievances,"  real  or  imaginary. 
We  trust  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  this  interesting  subject  was  treated,  and 
are  quite  ready  and  willing  to  hear  more  on  the 
same  important  matter.    It  is  very  satisfactory  to 
ourselves,  at  all  events,  to  know  that  the  discrimi- 
nating Editor  of  this  "  Journal"  was  quite  satisfied 
with  our  humble  paper ;  and  you  will  understand 
this  point  more  clearly,  courteous  reader,  when 
you  call  to  mind  that  in  these  matters  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  prosperous  and  well-to-do  editor  is  wont 
to  be  exprcaaed  in  a  very  substantial  manner. 
Some  journals  are  started  on  the  plan  of  getting  all 
they  can  for  nothing  in  the  shape  of  contributions; 
and  we  must  say,  that  writing  for  these  journals, 
after  one  gets  over  the  first  satisfaction  of  seeing 
one's  own  productions  in  print,  is  a  very  profitless 
and  mild  kind  of  an  undertaking.    We  don't  deny 
that  one  receives  a  profusion  of  thanks^  but,  then, 
what  are  mere  thanks,  we  should  like  to  know  ? 
"  Airy  nothings !"    On  the  other  hand,  when  one  is  engaged  in 
writing   for  a  journal  like  the  "  Illustrated  Dublin,**  conducted 
with  so  much  tact  and  discrimination  by  our  worthy  friend,  the 
Editor,  if  he  will  aJlow  us  to  call  him  so;  (and  here  our  friend  places 
his  hand  upon  the  region  where  his  heart  is  supposed  to  be,  ana  bows 
to  us,)  it  becomes  a  very  different  thing ;  and  tne  arrival  of  a  polite 
note  and  still  more  welcome  enclosure,  gives  to  the  airy  nothings  of 
which  we  just  spoke,  ^^  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  Sliakspeare, 
hem  I    Hence,  courteous  reader,  you  will  now  clearly  understand, 
we  are  sTire,  how  satisfactory  it  was  to  us  to  know  that  our  paper  on 
the  subject  of  "  Grievances"  met  with  the  approbiition  of  our  friend 
(if  he  will  allow  us)  the  Editor ;  and  how  willing  we  were  to  re- 
spond to  his  invitation  to  continue  our  humble  efforts  to  amuse  and 
interest  his  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers. 

And  before  we  proceed  to  investigate  still  further  the  subiect  of 
grievances,  we  must  beg  in  this  place  to  be  allowed  to  make  one 
Sttlc  remark.  It  strikes  us  very  forcibly  that  there  may  be  some  of 
our  readers  rather  inclined  to  turn  up  their  noses  (excuse  the  homely 
simile)  at  the  preceding  remarks.  Snobbins,  for  example,  sent  in  a 
paper,  and  Snobbins's  paper  was  rejected.  Snobbins  is  quite  sure 
that  the  subject  of  his  paper  was  qmte  as  interesting  as  the  subject 
of  "  grievances'*  can  possibly  be.  Of  course,  it  doesn't  become  Snob- 
bins to  speak  of  the  style,  kngnage,  and  composition  of  his  paper, 
but  he  is  quite  prepared  to  leave  that  point  to  the  judgment  of  his 
friends,  and  yet  his  paper  was  rejected,  and  the  vapid,  sUly  paper  of 
this  "  Mr.  Incog" — ^whoever  he  may  be— was  accepted  with  many 
thanks,  and  printed  in  tiie  very  first  number  of  the  "  Journal.'* 
Now,  Snobbins,  don't  be  in  a  passion,  but  listen  to  reason,  like  a 
good  old  fellow.  You  know  that  some  one  must  be  the  judge  between 
you  and  us,  and  you  have  no  right  to  maliciously  insinuate  that  you 
will  "  demolish'  the  **  Journal**  in  the  columns  of  the  *•  Weekly 
Crusher,*'  for  which  you  now  and  then  write  a  stray  article. 
It  would  never  do  for  us  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  our  own  papers. 
Then,  perhaps,  you  haven't  been  at  the  business  so  long  as  we  have. 
We  assure  you  that  we  wrote  a  long  time,  and  received  nothing 
more  substantial  than  thanks  in  return.  We  have  been  at  the  work 
some  time  now,  and,  between  you  and  us,  very  up-hill  work  it  is, 
aud  still  our  papers,  even  now,  are  not  always  accepted.  Only  a 
very  sliort  time  ago,  a  paper  which  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  labour  in 
its  com|K)6ition  was  rejected,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  had  made 
a  mistiiko  in  the  selection  of  our  subject,  and  had  written  *^  above"  our 
rciulers,  their  tastes  and  inclinations ;  of  which  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions, the  editor  of  the  journal  for  which  we  wrote  our  article  was 
the  natural  judge.  Your  turn  may  come  next,  and  some  day,  when 
one  of  our  pet  arUdes  may  be  quietly  sleeping  in  tho  bottom  of  the 


pillow-case,  where  our  friend,  the  Editor,  puts  the  rejected  comma  • 
nications  to  rest,  you  may  be  figuring  in  large  type.  At  all  events, 
don't  be  angry,  but  if  you  feel  that  you  have  the  "  stuff"  in  you, 
stick  to  it,  and  in  the  end  you  will  rise  to  the  surface ;  and,  Snob- 
bins, dear  old  fellow,  don't  let  you  and  us  ever  f oi^  how  much 
power  of  doing  good  God  has  put  into  our  hands  tto^ngh  the  in- 
strumentality of  our  pen ;  and  then  we  shall  work  together  bravely 
for  our  common  object.  Perhaps,  when  you  looked  hurriedly  througn 
the  pages  of  the  first  number  of  the  ^*  Dublin,"  and  found  that  your 
piece  was  not  accepted,  you  threw  the  magazine  down  in  disgust, 
and  read  no  more.  If  such  was  the  case,  ^e  it  up  again,  and  read 
the  "  Greeting*'  of  the  "  Dublin,"  and  you  will  there  find  a  senti- 
ment which,  we  venture  to  say,  we  shall  both  of  us  be  the  better  and 
the  ki^llier  for  remembering — 

"  For  the  brother  help'd  by  brother, 
Hath  a  force  that  none  may  stay. " 

Let  us  apply  this  to  ourselves.  Don't  you  be  angry  because  ycmr 
article  was  rejected,  but  try  again,  liko  a  man,  and  you  will  succeed 
at  last ;  and  we  assure  vou  that  we  shall  be  delighted  to  hail  the  ap- 
pearance of  your  article,  although  it  should  involve  the  rejection  of 
one  of  our  own ;  and  we  will  give  you  our  hand,  frankly  ana  heartily, 
and  do  whatever  we  can  to  help  you  on  your  way  in  the  world  of 
letters,  and  if  you  should  come  nereafter  to  be  crowned  witii  glorl- 
ous  hay  leaves,  whilst  we  never  get  beyond  a  wreatJi  of  stinging 
nettles,  with,  at  most,  here  and  there  a  scattered  leaf  of  sham  lau- 
rel, we  will  tiy  to  look  on  at  your  coronation  without  envy  or  spite, 
and  to  join  with  all  our  heart  in  the  ovations  which  greet  you  as  you 
traverse  the  Olympian  way.  We  will  do  all  this,  and  a  great  deal 
more  for  you,  if  we  are  able,  Snobbins,  dear  old  fellow,  only  don't 
speak  of  us  as  "  that  Mr.  Incog,  and  his  silly,  vapid  papers,"  for  we 
are  sensitive  on  this  point ;  and  don't  get  into  a  passion  witJi  us  be- 
cause our  paper  was  accepted  and  yours  rejected ;  and,  above  all, 
don't  abuse  and  get  into  a  fury  with  the  poor  Editor,  who,  we  are 
certain,  lias  done  his  best  to  do  justice  between  you  and  us. 

But,  to  return.  Having  spoken  in  our  former  paper  of  the  grie- 
vances under  which  our  friends  Scroggins  and  Jenkins  are  labour- 
ing, we  now  proceed  to  speak  of  our  own  special  sources  of  suffer- 
ing, grumbling,  and  general  discontent ;  and  here  we  are  aware  that 
we  may  be  met,  in  the  very  outset,  by  the  question,  "  Cui  bono  ?** 
>Vhat's  the  use  of  it  ?  What  do  we  care  about  it  ?  Well,  dear 
friend,  it  may  be  of  use  both  to  you  and  us  to  investigate  this  mat- 
ter. First  of  all,  you  know  we  all  have  crievances,  or  what  practi- 
cally comes  to  the  same  thing,  we  fancy  diat  we  have.  These  grie- 
vances may,  indeed,  be  without  foundation,  "  trifles  Ught  as  air,** 
yet  they  prey  upon  one's  mind  none  the  less,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  comforts  we  can  experience  is  to  talk  them  over  with  a  sym- 
pathizing friend.    Thus  the  poet  asks — 

'*  Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words  ?** 

And  he  answers,  as  tritely  as  truly, 

'*  Windy  attorneys  to  their  clients*  woes, 

Airy  rucceeders  of  intestate  joys, 

Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries! 

Let  them  have  scope,  though  what  they  do  impart, 

Help  notliing  else,  yet  do  they  easet/ieheart.^* 

Hence  it  is  that  we  venture  to  bring  our  own  grievances  before  the 
countless  readers  of  this  journal,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with 
many  who  will  sympathise  with  us,  and  whose  kind  sympa^y  will 
help  us  to  bear  our  afflictions  more  cheerfully  for  the  time  to  come. 
Secondly,  we  imagine  that  it  is  only  by  dev^oping  these  ideas,  and 
bringing  our  mutual  grievances  under  the  notice  of  one  another,  in 
a  familmr  manner,  that  we  can  strike  the  balance  fairly,  and  come 
to  a  just  decision  as  to  whether,  after  all,  our  bleesings  or  our  griev- 
ances do  most  preponderate ;  and  whether  or  not  a  great  many  of 
our  grievances  are  not  grievances  because  we  make  them  so,  uud  do 
not  take  out  of  our  every-day  life  all  that  it  might  be  made  to  ren- 
der us  of  hiijjpiness^  of  love,  and  mutual  help.  Listen  to  the  poat 
again.    How  oeautifully  he  writes  upon  this  subject. 

^'  0,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  hcrbji,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities, 
For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  giTo ; 
Nor  aught  w  g  )od,  but  strained  from  that  fair  usc^ 
Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abnss." 
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And,  to  speak  for  oturselyes,  we  reallj  must  confess  that  we  have 
already  derived  great  benefit  from  the  investigation  of  this  subject. 
>Ve  confess  candidly  and  openly,  that  we  are  much  mpre  incUncxl  to 
make  light  of  the  grievances  of  our  friends,  Scroggins  and  Jenkins, 
than  we  were  before  we  began  to  write  these  papers.  And,  in  regard 
to  our  own  special  sources  of  grumbling,  we  must  admit  that  we  begin 
to  feel  rather  shy  of  bringing  them  forward  at  all.  However,  as  we 
are  still  persuaded  that  some,  at  least,  of  our  grievances  are  grievances 
and  no  mistake,  we  shall  now,  with  your  kind  permission,  proceed  to 
lay  them  before  you,  with  as  much  brevity  as  the  importance  of  the 
subject  admits ;  merely  premising  that  we  are  perfectly  prepared 
to  submit  the  decision  on  our  own  case  to  the  enUghtened  judgment 
of  our  readers. 

You  may  remember  that  in  our  first  paper  on  this  subject  we  de- 
scribed ourselves  as  a  single  gentleman,  of  a  certain  age,  with  a  lite- 
rary turn  of  mind ;  and  fxx>m  one  or  other  of  these  three  sources  all 
our  grievances  have  their  origin. 

We  are  a  single  gentleman ;  oonsequently  we  live  in  lodgings ; 
iUid  living  in  loc^'ings,  naturally  enough,  we  have  a  landlady.    The 
name  of  our  landlady  is  Mrs.  Squeezer.    Wo  should  be  happy  to  de- 
scribe Mrs.  Squeezer  as  a  prepossessing  female,  if  our  regard  for 
truth  would  al'ow  us  to  do  so,  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  it  will  not. 
We  should  be  equally  delighted  if  there  were  less  appropriateness  in 
Mrs.  Squeezer's  name  to  her  nature ;  but  here  again,  candour  com- 
pels us  to  admit  that  Mrs.  Squeezer  is  a  ^^  tight"  one  in  the  severest 
sense  of  the  term.    In  fact,  no  one  but  ourselves  know,how  much 
we  suffer  from  tliis  aged  female ;  and  yet,  somehow  or  other,  either 
wo  cannot  or  we  dare  not  assert  our  liberty  and  leave  her.     When 
we  first  came  to  Dublin  we  were  recommended  to  ^Irs.  S.  as  a  mo- 
therly woman,  who  would  make  us  a  comfortable  home.    We  called 
and  looked  both  at  the  apailments  and  the  landlady.     Of  course, 
^Irs.  Squeezer  hadn't  been  accustomed  to  set  lodgings,  or  "  apart- 
ments," as  she  called  them ;  and  ^^  only  since  the  lamented  death  of 
'Mr.  Squeezer  had  sh;^  been  compelled,"  etc.,  etc.  We  were  prepared 
for  all  this,  and  didn't  much  heed  it.    Mis.  Squeezer's  appearance 
was  not  prepossessing,  and  we  confess  that  the  tint  of  her  nasal  organ 
was  rather  higher  tlmn  we  altogether  liked  ;  but  then,  her  dress  was 
so  neat  and  matronly    her  air  so  serious  and  reserved,  that  we 
thought  she  must  be  an  unexceptionable  character.     During  our  in- 
terview, which  did  not  last  more  than  half  an  hour,  we  had  learned 
much  more  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Squeezer  than  we  at  all  cared 
to  know ;  for,  after  all,  what  interest  could  we  be  supposed  to  have 
in  tliat  defunct  gentleman,  who,  we  dare  say,  was  a  very  respectable 
member  of  society  in  his  day  ?  We  were  also  told  of  his  blessed  end, 
and  the  charge  he  had  imposed  upon  Mrs.  S.  with  his  dying  breatli, 
of  devoting  her  widowhood  to  works  of  mercy  ;  such  as  providing 
young  men,  like  ourselves,  with  a  home  where  they  might  receive  a 
mother's  care  and  watchfulness.  Whether  Mr.  S.,  in  these  last  wonU 
of  his,  made  any  reference  or  not  to  the  "  consideration"  which  ^li-s. 
Squeezer  delicately  introduced  into  the  convetfation,  did  not  appear. 
However,  the  end  of  it  was,  that,  in  consideration  of  a  certain 
monthly  sum,  Mrs.  Squeezer  undertook  to  take  us  in  and  do  for  us, 
as  she  expressed  it,  and  we  can  pathetically  assure  you,  sympathiz- 
ing reader,  that  we  have  been  taken  in,  and  done  for.     Wo  have 
occupied  Mrs.  Squeezer's  apartments  for  nearly  three  years,  and  have 
suffered  a  martyrdom  during  the  whole  time,  and  yet,  how  to  sever 
the  connection  we  can't  possibly  conceive.    We  never  read  "  Dom- 
bey  and  Son"  without  warmly  sympathizing  with  poor  Captain 
Cuttle,  although  we  firmly  believe  that  the  nSe  of  Mrs.  M^Stinger 
was  light  and  pleasant  compared  to  the  tyranny  of  Mrs.  Squeezer. 
You  know,  after  all,  jMts.  M^Stinger  waa  a  coarse,  violent  woman, 
anrl  although  she  managed  to  cow  poor  simple  Captain  Cuttle,  that 
kind  of  tyranny  could  never  have  been  exercised  over  a  man  of  more 
n»Liid  and  education.     JVIrs.  !M'Stinger  merely  represented  the  prin- 
ciple of  brute  force — ^if  we  may  be  allowed  to  apply  such  an  un;;al- 
lant  expression  to  a  lady— but  it  is  quite  diffei'ent  with  Mi's.  Squeezer. 
Our  diificulty  in  regara  to  Mrs.  S.  is,  that  she  is  so  intensely  respect- 
able, that  slie  will  woi  quarrel  with  us.  We  have  several  times  endeti- 
vour(!<l  to  provoke  her  to  the  use  of  opprobrious  language.  S;iy  what 
We  w  ill,  she  only  folds  her  hands,  mi^js  her  eyes  to  heaven  with  the 
re.  '.i^Tiation  of  a  Jsiiiit,  and  pi^'lia  so  deeply  and  bitterly  over  our  de- 
j.riivetl  nhcure,  that  we  suddenly  became  quito  ashamed  of  ourselves, 
and,  with  teare  in  our  cyos,  recall  the  "warning  to  quit  our  apart- 
ments," which  we  liad  just  given  her  ;•  all  tlw  time  feeling  in  our 
heart  that  this  woman  ia  stealing  our  milk,  nibbling  at  our  chops, 


using  our  coals,  taking  our  novels  from  our  book  shelves,  whither 
they  are  returned  all  greasy  and  soiled,  and  exercising  over  ua  a 
thou&uid  acts  of  tyranny  and  spite.  "  Taken  in  and  done  for,"  ii4- 
dojd !  AVc  are  taken  in  and  done  for,  and  no  mistake.  All  we  have 
to  say  Is,  that  if  any  one  can  put  us  into  the  w:iy  of  finding  a  Cap- 
tain Bunsby,  whom  Mrs.  Squeezer  may  carry  off  and  marry,  in  spite 
of  himself,  we  shall  do  our  utmost  to  bring  about  an  introduction 
b3tween  the  parties,  and  will  make  a  present  of  presentation  coj^ies 
of  all  our  works  (red  morocco  and  gold)  to  the  penwn  who  will 
kindly  find  such  an  individual  for  us. 

Then,  therj  is  Mrs.  Siiueezer's  cat.  Wo  are  quite  sure  that  most 
of  the  persons  who  read  these  remarks  would,  if  they  were  placed  in 
our  position,  consider  Mrs.  Squeezer's  cat  a  decided  grievance.  We 
don't  say  that  we  do ;  but  this  we  will  say,  that  a  more  ferocious 
specimeji  of  the  feline  tribe,  or  one  with  such  an  immense  caudal 
appendage,  we  have  never  met.  The  way  in  which  he  stalks  about 
the  hoii33  is  quite  imposing,  and  the  looks  of  undisguised  contempt 
with  which  he  regiuxis  us,  when  we  happen  to  meet  on  the  staircase, 
are  pasitively  painful  to  a  man  of  our  highly  nervous  tempera- 
ment. It  is  not,  however,  so  much  on  these  grounds  that  we  object 
to  him.     We  object  to  Mre.  Squeezer's  cat  on  the  groimd  of  his  ap- 

Eetite.  Being  a  large  animal,  it  is  natural  enough  that  he  should 
ave  a  large  appetite  ;  but  we  indignantly  ask  whether  we  are  called 
upon  to  provide  for  that  unwholesome  animars  unnatural  cravings  ? 
By  what  right  does  he  drink  our  milk,  and  steal  our  chops,  and 
make  dainty  meals  on  the  relics  of  our  dinner,  which  we  have  put 
away  for  a  relish  for  to-morrow's  breakfast  ?  We  hate  that  beast  with 
a  hatred  of  the  most  mtense  character,  and  yet  we  know  that  the 
very  next  time  we  meet  on  the  stairciise,  that  filthy  animal  will  stand 
and  stare  at  us,  and  say,  as  plainly  as  cat  can  say  it,  "  Poor  snob  I 
I  know  you  hate  me,  but,  for  your  life,  von  daren't  touch  me.  I 
should  only  like  to  see  you  at  it  1  Woulcin't  I  claw  your  handsome 
face  for  you,  if  you  did  but  raise  a  finger  against  me !"  And  then 
the  odious  brute  gives  two  or  three  contemptuous  purrs,  and,  with  a 
whisk  of  his  enormous  tail  flies  down  ths  stairs  at  two  bounds. 
We  are  quite  certain  that  we  must  break  with  Mrs.  Squeezer  some 
day,  and  we  are  equally  certain,  that  when  we  do,  we  will  poison 
that  cat  before  we  leave  the  house,  if  human  ingenuity  can  compaas 
a  **  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.** 

Bad,  however,  as  Jklre.  Sr^ueezer's  cat  undoubtedly  is,  we  are  very 
much  inclined  to  doubt  whether  he,  evil-minded  as  he  is,  can  per- 
petrate all  that  is  laid  upon  his  shoulders.  If  a  cat  coiUd  get  up  a 
small  tea  party,  or  read  novcU,  we  believe  that  Mrs.  Squeezer's  cat 
ia  the  very  animal  to  do  it ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  no  cat  can 
accomplish  these  fciits.  How  is  it,  then,  that  our  tea  goes  so  fast  ? 
Altliough  we  are  a  bachelor,  we  know  how  to  make  tea.  One  spoon- 
ful for  each  person  and  one  for  the  pot  1  This,  we  believe,  our  fair 
readers  will  admit,  is  the  orthodox  allowance.  We  have  measiu-ed 
how  many  spoonfuls  there  are  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea,  and  we 
invariably  find,  that  when  we  neglect  to  lock  our  caddy  our 
tea  only  lasts  about  half  the  time  it  ought  to  do.  How  is  this  ? 
The  only  living  b?in<^  in  the  house  are  ourselves,  Mrs.  Squeezer, 
and  the  cat.  Of  coui-se,  we  don't  steal  our  own  tea.  Of  course, 
Mrs.  S.  doesn't  do  it — it  must  be  the  cat.  We  spoke  to  Mrs. 
Squeezer  about  our  milk,  our  chops,  and  our  cold  meat,  nay, 
even  about  our  tea  and  our  bi-andy,  for  this  goes  too.  She  drew 
herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and  surveyed  us  with  ineffable 
pity  and  disdain.  Her  lips  moved  dightly,  and  we  could  just 
catch  tlie  wonk,  ^'  the  ait."  "  But,  Mrs.  Squeezer,"  said  we,  "  allow 
us  to  r.nnark,  madam,  tint  cats  don't  reaJ  novels,  and  here  is  om- 
bcjiutiful  edition  of  *The  Brimstone  Eater'  completely  spoiled." 
That  injured  woman  did  not  vouchsafe  to  answer  the  insinuation 
conveyed  in  our  words,  but  swept  from  the  room  with  a  look  that 
was  intended  to  wither  the  very  marrow  in  our  bones.  Oh  1  who 
will  protect  us  from  Mrs.  Squeezer  and  her  cat  I 

But,  altliough  we  might  put  up  with  all  this,  there  ia  one  thing 
which  is  a  still  greater  grievance  to  us  tLan  Mrs.  Squeezer's  cat,  and 
this  is  the  stiite  tif  our  Yw'.i.  We  candidly  confess  that  we  are  par- 
ticular on  tlie  m  itt^^r  of  thii-t  buttons.  When  Mrs.  Squeezer  under- 
took, for  a  consideration,  to  take  ps  in  and  do  for  us,  she  undertook 
at  the  siimi  time  to  do  for  our  linen  ;  and  yet  we  never  put  on  a 
clean  shirt  without  findin^'  a  button  wanting,  in  what  we  may  call 
some  vital  part.  We  have  remonstrated,  but  without  effect,  and  are 
gi'adually  lajising  into  comparative  inilifferonce  on  thin  imjijri.mt 
matter,    laat  Sunday  morning,  indeed,  we  were  dreBjin*/  with  a 
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little  more  care  than  miml.     Oiir  things  were  all  laid  out.     lAiwu- 
coloured  incxpressibleg,  wliito  waistcoat,  dark  blue  coat  with  velvet 
coUar,  and  mauve  neck-tie — ^aLout  the  proper  thin;^,  we  iinaginc ! 
But,  what  is  this ?    Another  button  off !     Ave  confers  that  we  did 
storm  a  little,  and  that  the  tones  of  our  voice,  as  we  bellowed  for 
Mra.  S.,  may  have  been  somcwliat  of  the  loudest.     After  fsome  time 
tliat  placid  huly  made  her  a])pearance.     Wa  held  the  gainnent  in 
question  before  her  face.     Perhaps  alie  may  say  tliat  we  niJjly 
tnrust  it  into  her  face,  but  we  didn't.     At  all  events,  she  proceedo^l 
calmly  to  examine  it.     Neck-button  all  right !     Wrist  buttons  all 
right!    A  look  of  conscious  triumph  mantles  on  ^Irj.  Squeezer's 
expressive  countenance.     "  But,"  we  suggest,  "  don't  you  see,  Mra. 
S.,  that  the  breast-button  is  wanting,  and  we  can't  wear  asliirt  with 
no  button  on  the  bosom,  for  we  don*t  use  studs."    ^Irs.  S.  makes 
no  ans^K'er,  but  stands  provokingly  silent,  with  the  gnrmant  at  arm'd 
'lensth,  in  her  hand.     We  suggest  a  needle  and  thre^id.     Mrs.  S. 
shakes  her  bead  impressively.     Use  a  needle  and  thread  on  the  Sab- 
bath, indeed  I    Catch  her  at  it  I    She  kno^^'s  her  duty  too  well  to  do 
any  such  thing.     We  snatch  our  garment  in  a  fury  from  her  hand, 
but  Mrs.  Squeezer  is  not  in  the  least  disturbed,  and  as  she  sails  ma- 
jestically down  stairs,  after  her  fresh  victory  over  us,  we  hear  her 
murmur  to  herself,  ^^  All  tliis  fuss,  indeed,  about  a  button !     He 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  he  has  a  shirt  to  wear  at  all,  for  some  of 
his  bettera  are  without  one.     Poor  young  creature !    So  thoughtless, 
and  so  ungrateful!"  Oh!  again  we  ask,  and  ask  pathetically,  who  will 
protect  us  from  Mrs.  Squeezer  ? 

Thus  far  have  we  pursued  courteous  reader,  the  subject  of  our  own 
grievances.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  havu't  half  exliausted  our 
matter ;  but  we  ai'c  afraid  tlmt,  if  we  "  spin  it"  out  much  longer,  we 
shall  run  the  risk  either  of  having  our  article  consigned  to  the 
pillow-case  of  which  we  have  spoken,  or,  if  we  succeed  in  passing 
that  Rubicon,  of  wearying  you ;  and,  as  we  are  very  anxious  to 
avoid  either  one  or  other  of  these  unpleasant  circumstances,  we  shall 
conclude  for  the  pivaent.  Permit  us,  however,  to  repeat  that  we 
have  by  no  means  exhausted  our  subject :  and  if  it  shall  appear  good 
to  our  friend,  the  Editor,  we  hoijo,  with  his  permission,  a^^ain  to 
bring  tliis  matter  b?fore  the  readers  of  the  "Dlustrated  Dublin 
Journal,"  for  our  mutual  amiis^mont,  consolation,  and  insti-uction. 
But  if  Mrs.  Squeezer  should  conclude  that  we  have  now  done  with 
her,  and  that  die  may  henceforth  carry  on  her  tyranny  without  fear 
of  again  being  held  up  to  public  reprobation,  we  bag  to  inform  th^t 
ami^le  lady  that  we  naven't  half  done  with  her  and  her  evil  ways 
yet.  We  iJeg  also  to  inform  her,  for  her  greater  comfort  and  oonso- 
latioD,  that  having  suffered  from  her  tyranny  so  long,  and  now  find- 
ing the  means  of  retaliation  in  our  grasp,  wo  shall  not  desist  imtil 
wo  have  made  her  a  stron-^,  and,  wj  trust,  salutary  example  to  all 
those,  who,  under  pretence  of  being  mothers  to  single  young  men 
like  ourselves,  inveigle  us  into  their  dwellings ;  and  when  they  have 
once  succeedol  in  ^'  ttUdng  usin,^  *^  do  for  us."  and  no  mistake.  So, 
Mre.  Squeezer,  our  compliments  to  you,  madam,  and  au  revoir, 

Incoo. 


THE    PRIZES    OF    LIFE. 

I. 

A  YouTii  leapt  out  from  childhood's  thra»l, 

His  on  war.  I  cour<i3  to  run, 
With  Gt4irn  resolve  to  rise  or  fall. 

By  duties  bravely  done. 
He  reck VI  not  ways  that  led  to  pain, 

Nor  thought  he  of  tlie  past ; 
Mis  only  hope  was  henoe  to  gain 

The  student^s  prize  at  last. 

It. 

The  boon  was  gained,  while  yet  th3  spring 

Was  in  its  golden  prime ; 
Ere  birds  had  tuned  their  throats  to  sing 

Th3  joys  of  Summer  tims. 
Those  days  now  gone,  the  strife  and  din 

Of  commerce  bind  him  fast : 
The  youth  has  yet  a  priz3  to  win — 

A  home  tlirough  life  to  last. 

HI. 

The  same  proud  zoal  that  lent  hi  in  ^lowcr 

The  boy's  bright  goal  to  reach, 
Still  leads  him  forth,  in  sterner  hour, 

To  do  what  parents  teach. 
No  more  he  he 2 is  the  coldly  wise. 

Who  round  him  dangsrs  cast ; 
For  now  he  holds  life's  golden  prize — 

A  trusting  heart  at  k\5t. 

rv. 

Tis  thus  ambition  leali  us  on. 

From  childhood  unto  ag:? : 
No  priz3  so  high  but  may  be  won. 

At  each  succeeding  stag?. 
Let  youth  be  warn'd,  though  fute  seem  hard, 

And  hope  be  overcast. 

How  oft  in  life  our  first  reward 

Leads  onward  to  the  last ! 

G.  IL 
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possible  for  the  Publisher  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  (100,000  copies) 
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XBBTOR     BAVOBi 
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)  }  t.  \  \  after  jean 
of  rasiaeoce 
abroad,  he  ffld  wbAt  moat  men 
under  naiilar  eiraomataneea 
will  do,  la  otber  words,  ha 
took  home  a  wife.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  all  hu  dutiet,  paUio 
and  priTate,  he  coDtriveil  to 
journey  akmg  tJw  road  of  life 
an  evenlf  u  utoat  men,  meet- 
ing, however,  witii  an  irre- 
pmbla  shock  in  tba  dtaith  dt 
lUB  wife,  who  left  hka  one  child 
— a  daughter.  Jost  (heii,  as 
if  in  pan  to  Slf  the  Tacautntot 
in  his  heart'a  affection,  and  to 
RivH  a  oompaaion  of  her  own 
years  to  little  Ellen,  it  hap- 
pened that  his  brother,  MyL'S 
O'MaUev,  died,  loning  bis 
.only  child,  Philip,  noif  pMrent- 
leffi,  to  tbe  love  and  eujnM 
Frank.   Time  tjuu  paned  on ; 

tbe  oonsiiiB  grew  up  to  be  maa  and  woman,  or  nearly  so,  bin  Philip, 
at  the  time  wben  our  story  opens,  had  not  vlsit«d  the  Manor  for   i 
nearly  two  yean,  Uiviiig  Wn  purauing  his  atudica  in  old  Trinity.    \ 


In  the  meantime,  however,  it  was  tacitly  understood  that  when  he 
had  compteted  his  atwiiea  luiil  bi-cu  fnirl  v  atnrted  in  a  legal  oireer, 
ha  wouki  find  a  reward  in  the  hand  of  Ilia  pretty  counu. 

Sddom  was  the  tranquillity  of  the  beautiful  titUn  village  of  Mertoii 

so  put  to  the  rout  as  It  wasona  fine  May  evening,  in  the  year  18 , 

when  a  nc»t  and  dashing  cnrriclo  witii  two  horas,  followed  by  twj 
mounted  gruonia,  in  a  rich,  though  not  gaudy,  livery,  whirled  up  tu 
the  door  of  the '  Merion  Anns.' 
Thire  is  something  wonderful 
in  Ihe  celerity  with  which  thj 
tidings  of  an  arrival  are  apreiul 
thniugh  the  population  of  your 
small,  quiet  villages,  n  here  surli 
an  eveut  is  of  unfrequent  ou- 
currenoe ;  the  knowkdge  be- 
ooiues  universal  in  spaces  of 
tiuio  BO  eiceedingly  bnef,  that 
it  seems  to  be  the  reault  ratliir 
of  Intuition  than  of  any  ascer- 
tained mode  of  comm  un  ication . 
Such  waa  the  caae  in  the  pre- 
sentinatante.  It  was  not  every 
day  that  a  corricle  with  out- 
riifera  was  to  bo  seen  in  tho 
villageof  Merton,■otheeIdtc- 
ment  of  tbe  MertouJtes  was  in- 
tense, and  the  occupant  of  the 
vehicle  was  received  withade- 
gree  of  curiosity  and  attention 
adequate  to  his  diatlnguishi.'>t 
appcnranoe.  He  took  the  two 
Met  rooms  at  the  'Mertoii 
Arms,'  and  waa  undeistood  to 
intend  making  a  kmg  stay  in 
tbe  village.  He  was  rich,  an'  1 
paid  for  everything  with  an 
unqueationableand  moat  agree  - 
able  liberality ;  young,  hand- 
eonte,  and  accomplishod.  In 
abort,  never  were  the  people  in 
and  abont  Merton  so  delighttd 
with  man,  as  with  the  diubiug 
proprietorof  the  curricle,  llo 
bad  a  paTt4Cu1ar  faculty  ct 
making  himself  acquaintc<l 
with  eveiTbody,  and  by  thd 
end  of  tbe  fint  week  of  his  stay, 
waa  on  ridting  terms,  not  only 
with  every  family  of  the  Im^t 
note  in  the  village,  but  with  all  the  ndghbonringgenlrr  within  a  circld 
of  twenty  milea.  But  there  was  one  thing  0»t  slightly— but  viry 
slightly— diminiahed  the  univcraalaatiafaction  felt  andexprcaaii  at  tlu* 
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presence  and  manners  of  the  new-comer ;  and  this  was  the  mj'stery  in 
which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  ho  thought  proper  to  envelope  his 
parentage,  connexions,  and  purBoits. 

At  any  rate,  he  neglected  no  occasion  to  let  all  the  world  ("of  Mer- 
ton)  know  tluit  the  subject  was  one  on  whicli  he  did  not  cnooee  to 
be  interrogated.  One  of  his  first  visits  was  at  the  Manor,  a  circum- 
stance which  was  the  result  of  an  accident.  Amongst  his  other  ha- 
bitudes, Frank  O'Malley  was  a  sportsman,  and  at  the  close  of  one 
day  when  he  had  been  enjoying  the  pleasiireB  of  the  chase  with  some 
of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  he  found  himself  quietly  riding  home- 
ward in  company  with  the  stranger,  who  had  ridden  to  the  hounds 
during  the  day,  and  who  now  beguiled  the  road  by  pleasant  dis- 
oourae.  '  Imperceptibly,  by  his  apparent  frankness  and  cordiality, 
the  latter  so  favourably  impressea  the  squire  (as  Frank  was  called), 
that  when  he  arrived  at  the  cate  of  the  Manor,  he  tendered  him  an 
invitation  to  his  table,  which,  after  a  slight  demur,  was  accepted. 
Probably  the  stranger's  acceptance  was  influenced  by  the  appearance 
of  Ellen,  as  she  flew  down  the  avenue,  like  a  fawn,  to  greet  her 
father's  return ;  certainly  he  speedily  made  himself  at  home  and  at 
ease,  evidencing  the  most  flattering  estimate  of  the  hospitality  that 
made  him  thus  comfortable.  The  day  turned  out  ^^ery  stormy,  and 
Frank  solicited  the  strangta*,  if  he  were  not  particularly  pressed  for 
time,  not  to  *^  break  cover*'  for  the  night,  a  request  to  which  he 
readily  acceded.  Indeed  his  time,  he  said,  was  quite  his  own,  as  he 
was  an  idle  bachelor,  rambling  leisurely  through  the  country.  And 
not  only  for  that  night,  but  for  many  succeeding  days  and  nights, 
did  he  remain  at  the  l^lanor.  Frank  O'Malley  found  out  that  he 
was  very  cunning  at  tying  fliesj  and  handled  a  double-barrelled  gun 
like  a  man  that  knew  what  he  was  about.  Ellen  at  first  merely 
;^ought  him  a  very  agreeable,  pleasant  fellow.  In  point  of  fact  his 
viiiit  appeared  about  to  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  He  presented 
Ellen  with  a  guitar,  piles  of  new  music,  and  some  charmmg  hijou- 
terie^  aU  of  which  he  laid  with  such  easy  grace  before  her  that  she 
felt  no  embarrasmcnt,  nor  thought  of  declining  his  gifts. 

And  so  the  summer  passed  away,  and  autumn  found  the  cap- 
tivating stranger  still  at  the  l^lanor,  which  for  many  years  had 
never  been  so  gay  as  .under  the  inspiring  influence  of  his  presence. 
The  men  all  swore  that  he  was  the  best  rider,  and  one  of  the  best 
shots  they  had  ever  seen.  The  old  ladies  eulogized  his  profound  skill 
and  attention  at  whist,  and  the  young  ones  were  alt  in  raptures 
with  his  fine  voice,  his  exquisite  taste  in  dress,  and  his  delightful 
gallantry.  He  was  always  proposing  and  carrying  into  effect  some 
pai'ticularly  agreeable  scheme  of  amusement ;  to-day  a  pic-nic  on 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  bold  hills  at  the  base  of  which  reposed  the 
Manor ;  lo-morrow  a  ride  to  the  ruined  castle  that  frowned  over 
the  river,  which,  either  leaping  and  tumbling  down  over  rocks  and 
shingle,  or  warbling  along  the  flat,  rich  mesdows  for  a  space,  lent 
such  a  picturesque  effect  to  the  valley  of  Merton. 

Ellen  from  simply  re^rding  him  as  a  pleasant  visiter,  graduaUy 
but  surely  was  sheeted  by  ms  assiduous  and  elegant  attentions. 
5^hc  was  a  delightful  creature,  and  when  her  bright  hazLe  eyes  made 
the  stranger  (llugh  Dalrymple,  as  he  at  leng£  acknowledged  his 
name  to  be)  her  slave,  was  just  nineteen.  Occasionally  thoughts 
of  her  absent  cousin,  Philip,  would  strike  her,  and  she  would  ask  her- 
self were  it  possible  that  the  affection  which  he  believed  to  be  cen- 
tred in  himself  could  ever  be  tran^erred  to  anoth^,  but  still  she 
could  not  shut  her  eyes  to  the  evidence  of  her  power  over  the  stran- 
ger, nor  (with  a  woman's  vanity)  4o  the  deal  of  envy  which  his 
marked  attentions  to  her  excited. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  on  one  evening,  when  those  gr^ 
h'nes  in  which  September  monotonously,  but  sweetly,  arrayed  the 
little  village,  verdant  mead,  and  tinted  wood,  were  gradually  deep- 
ening, Ellen  0*Malley  sat  in  pensive  thought  on  a  green  bank,  be- 
neath a  canopy  of  umbrage,  formed  by  a  cluster  of  ancient  sycamores 
and  elms,  in  the  park  of  Sie  Manor ;  a  few  patches  of  gleaming  sky 
from  above  redeemed  the  place  from  the  character  of  gloom  which 
the  loftiness  of  the  trees  and  the  masses  of  foUaffe  contributed  to 
tiroducc.  A  deep  shade  of  melancholy  had  settlea  upon  her  lovely 
feature"© ;  a  frightened,  nervous  expression,  betokening  long  unrest. 
A  f f  w  days  previous,  a  letter  had  been  received  by  her  father  from 
l^luli]),  in  which  he  annonnced  some  college  success,  and  his  inten- 
tion of  paying  the  Manor  a  visit,  after  his  lengthened  absence.  That 
very  day,  too,  Dalrj-mple  had  told  her,  in  low  and  hurried  accents, 
how  he  only  Hved  in  the  hope  of  winning  her  love,  and  that  one 
little  word  ixom  her  hns  would  decide  whether  he  should  be  a 


wanderer  without  aim   or  end  of  existance,  or  remain  by  her 
side. 

Confused  and  surprised,  Ellen  found  no  words  for  utterance. 
Almost  suffocated  witn  contending  emotions,  she  besought  Dah-ympla 
to  be  less  precipitate.  Yet  she  did  not  appear  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  the  charmer,  but  on  that  September  evenmg,  as  she  pensively  sat 
beneath  the  spreading  sycamores,  she  could  not  avoid  reproachfully 
asking  herself  how  ^e  had  rewarded  the  devotion  of  her  cousin. 
In  their  infant  days  ihey  had  played  together  in  the  sl^rubby  lanes 
and  the  grassy  meadows,  and  were  ever  the  companiaos  of  each 
other's  hours ;  and  the  mutual  sharers  of  ail  chiMiah  joys  and  sor- 
rows. But  the  phase  of  childhood  passed  over,  and  feeungs  which 
fill  the  breast  of  infancy  with  pleasure,  and  hedge  in  its  hours  with 
a  heyday  of  joy,  graduaUy  change — as  the  capacity  of  heart  increases, 
and  take  new  shapes  with  the  ripening  years.  And  so,  just  at  the 
^riod  when  Philip  left  the  MstfLor  to  porsue  his  studies  in  the 
metropolis,  the  timid  little  Ellen,  who  sported  with  him  in  the  mea- 
dows, and  accompanied  him  upon  all  sorts  of  expeditions,  had  be^san 
to  grow  shy  of  her  playmate.  There  viras  another  expression  in  her 
eye,  and  a  womanlv  sedateness  mingled  with  her  smiles,  as  she 
laughingly  and  blushingly  promised  Philip  to  be  his  wife  when  he 
returned  a  great  man.  Was  she  now  about  to  withdraw  her  con- 
sent to  tbeir  betrothal,  and  bestow  her  hand  upon  another,  and  that 
other  a  comparative  stranger  ?  Slowly  and  heavUy  passed  Uie  hour 
she  spent  beneath  the  sycamores,  and  xeen  and  bitter  were  her  feel- 
inm  that  night,  as  she  rested  her  head  on  her  piUow. 

Philip,  in  his  letters  to  Ellen,  seldom  reminded  her  of  their  be- 
trothal. All  earth's  powers  could  never  have  pqisuaded  him  that 
in  his  absence  her  tastes  or  feelings  would  have  become  perverted. 
His  faith  viras  centred  in  a  bdief  of  her  high  principle,  ner  truth, 
and  her  warm  heart,  and  so  when  he  heard  from  heraelf,  as  well  as 
from  her  uncle,  of  the  continued  sojourn  of  the  handsome  stranger 
at  the  Manor,  and  of  the  attention  which  he  paid  her,  no  jealous 
pang  wrung  his  heart,  and  he  hopefully  looked  forward  tp  the  time 
when  emancipation  from  his  studies  would  place  him  once  more 
within  the  domestic  circle  at  the  Manor. 

About  a  week  before  the  time  when  Philip  was  to  arrive  at  the 
IVIanor,  the  ^  Merton  Arms'  received  an  aoeesuon  of  guests,  in  the 
shape  of  two  travellers,  who,  if  not  as  aristocratic  as  the  one  who 
had  dashed  up  to  its  door  in  a  curricle  some  montlis  befctre,  pre- 
ceded by  outriders,  were,  at  any  rate,  equally  mysterious  in  tneir 
movements.  One  of  them  was  a  man  of  some  five  and  forty  years, 
rather  short  in  stature,  and  whose  features  were  haish  and  unprepos- 
sessing. But  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  plauaibiHtv  in  his  speech, 
and  he  evinced  considerable  tact  and  cunning  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  ^contrived  to  acquire  information  relative  to  the  various 
families  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  principal  items  of  local  gos- 
sip. Much  of  his  time,  for  a  day  or  two  after  his  arrival,  was  spent 
in  the  bar-room  of  the  ^  Merton  Arms,'  in  the  oompany  of  Hugh 


Dalrymple's  two  servants,  who  still  remained  there,  although  what 
he  was  able  to  see  in  their  society,  was  more  than  the  poruy  land- 
lord could  fatliom.  When  not  thus  engaged,  he  busiea  himself  in 
his  own  apartment  in  the  careful  perusal  of  various  bundles  of  pa- 
pers, while  his  companion,  who  was  much  more  reticent  and  reserved 
m  his  manner,  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  accorded  to  residents 
at  the  ^  Merton  Arms,'  by  Frank  O'Malley,  of  visiting  the  ffrounda 
surrounding  the  Manor.  In  the  course  of  these  rambles  he  now 
and  again  encountered  Ellen  and  Dahrymple  strolling  through  the 
demesne,  and  upon  these  occasions,  although  it  might  have  been  ob- 
served that  he  respectfully  stood  aside  to  allow  them  to  pass,  he 
would  follow  their  after  movements  vrith  a  degree  of  scrutinizing 
zeal,  that  evidenced  the  interest  he  took  in  them  was  of  no  ordinary 
kind. 

And  that  he  and  his  companion  had  a  motive  in  their  apparentlv 
eccentric  proceedings,  was^oon  clear,  for  a  circumstance  occurred, 
so  much  out  of  the  ordinary  courae  of  events  in  Merton,  that  to  this 
day  it  forms  the  most  notable  event  in  the  history  of  that  quiet 
little  village. 

One  fine  afternoon  Charley  Grace,  then  the  butler,  but  at  one 
period  the  huntsman  of  Frank  O'Malley,  perceived,  with  no  small 
surprise,  the  two  guests  at  the  '  Merton  Arms,'  leisurely  walking 
up  the  avenue  that  led  to  the  Manor,  and  to  his  still  greater  amaze- 
ment, saw  ^at  they  were  accompanied  by  the  villape  constable. 
O'Malley  was  not  a  J.P„  and  what  the  latter's  object  m  thus  seek- 
ing the  Manor  was  quite  beyond  Charley's  comprehension,  and, 
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therefore,  he  hastened  to  apprise  his  master,  who  was  in  hb  study, 
of  the  circmnstance.  O'MaUey  was  no  less  surprised  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  this  unusual  visit,  and  directed  the  trio  to  be  shown  into  tlie 
parlour  of  the  Manor,  where  he  speedily  joined  them,  aujyoua  to 
know  the  cause  of  ^eir  appearance  there.  To  bis  inquiry  on  this 
point,  the  sojourner  at  the  ^  Merton  Arms,^  to  whom  we  have  more 
particulary  alluded,  said : 

"  I  have  the  honour,  I  believe,  to  addrieaB  Mr,  Frank  O'Malley  ?*' 

"  The  same,  sir,  at  your  service." 

"  And  I,  sir,  have  me  honour  to  introduce  ipyself  tojrour  notice, 
however  unpleasant  my  visit  may  ultimately  prove,  as  John  May." 

^^  The  name  is  one  that  X  do  not  immediately  call  to  mincL  Per- 
haps you  would » 

**  Probably  not,  sir,  but  it  is  one  well  known  in.  London.  I  am, 
in  short,  a/s  well  as  my  comrade,  a  Bow-street  officer,  and  my  pre- 
sent biisinesB  here  is  to  arrest  a  person  who  has  been  enjoying  yomr 
hospitahty  for,  I  believe,  some  months.  My  justification  for  this 
seeming  strange  proceeding,  is  this  warrant,"  he  added,  producing 
that  document. 

"  Arrest  my  guest,  sir !"  said  O'Malley.  "  I  do  not  exactly  comr 
prehend  you." 

*^  I  am  convinced  of  that  sir,  but  allow  me  to  explain  myself  in  as 
few  words  as  possible.  There  are  so  many  charges  against  the  per- 
son in  question,  that  you  would  be  hardly  able  to  comprehena  the 
general  nature  of  the  proceedings  instituted  against  him.  Nor  is  it 
necessarv  that  you  should  do  so,  but  the  specmc  charge  upon  which 
I  hold  this  warrant  for  his  arrest,  is  his  malversation,  to  an  incredi- 
ble extent,  of  the  funds  of  a  London  bank,  in  which  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  cashier.  I  have  had,"  continued  the  officer,  "  for  the  last 
bix  or  eight  months  a  stem  chase  after  him,  and  that  is  proverbially 
a  lengthened  one,  but  I  have  earthed  him  at  last,  and  while  my 
success  is  to  me  a  source  of  more  than  mere  gratification,  I  have 
only  to  tender  you.  awkwardly  it  may  be,  but  1  can  assure  you  sin- 
cerely, my  regret  that  my  professional  avocations  shpuld  have  ne- 
cessitated my  intrusion  into  the  residence  of  a  gentleman  whose 
character  is  beyond  any  suspicion,  and  whose. only  association  with 
tlie  business  which  I  have  in  nand,  is  that  he  has  unwittingly  allowed 
himself  to  be  made  the  dup  of  a^i  impostor." 

The  feelings  of.  Frank  O'Malley  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
^ech  are  indescribable.  Motioning  the  «}peaker  and  his  col- 
leagues to  seats,  he  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  but  at  last 

observed: 

^'  I  need  not  remark  how  poignant  is  the  regret  which  I  experience 
ajt  the  fact  of  my  roof-tree  having  for  a  second  sheltered  one  whose 
ant^^ents  are  such  as  you  have  described.  And  this  regret  is  the 
more  irritating,  seeing  that  the  plausibility  of  his  manners  has  gained 
for  him  so  much  of  the  society  of  my  daughter,  while  his  qualifica- 
tions as  a  sportsman  have  secured  lua  access  to  the  circles  of  all  the 
chief  famines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merton.  lie  is  not  at 
presont  within,  but  I  expect  him  every  minute,  and  will  gladly 
aflord  you  every  facility  to  aid  the  ends  of  justice." 

But  this  change  of  xnalveisation  of  the  Bank's  funds  was  not  the 
only  one  against  the  gentleman  who  whirled  up  to  the  *•  Merton 
Arms'  one  May  morning,  followed  by  a  pair  of  outriders ;  whose 
dUtingue  appearance  and  off-handed  noanner  so  completely  awed 
the  good  people  of  Merton ;  who  followed  the  county  nounds  with 
such  sportsman-like  ardour  and  dash;  who  was  the  (nrnosure  of 
all  eyes ;  who  so  coolly  made  himself  at  home  at  the  Manor ;  and 
w^ho  wooed  and  almost  won  the  daughter  of  its  owner.  *^  Hugh 
Dalrymple,"  (as  he  called  himself  when  he  did  condescend 
to  give  a  name)  had  so  many  aliases  that  it  would  be  a  difficult 
task  (even  for  John  May^  to  trace  his  true.  jAtronymic.  There 
were  lew  of  the  gaminff-taoles  in  continental  cities  at  which  he  was 
not  disadvantageously  known.  He  was,  in  fine,  an  aocon(iplished 
roue  and  black-leg,  and  it  was  whis^red  even  worse,  although 
it  was  difilcult  tq  fix  tl^  darker  crmics  upon  him.  How  he 
contrived  to  obtain  a  position  of  trust  in  a  London  bank  was  never 
known ;  the  only  feasible  oj)inion  hazarded  was^  that  having  got 
the  son  of  one  of  the  firm  mto  his  power  in  some  '^  hell,"  he  haA 
employed  his  advantage  in  securing  a  berth  in  the  establishment — 
with  what  result  wo  have  seen.  80  cool  and  consummate  a  scoun- 
drel was  he,  that  when  arrested  by  John  ^lay  (whom  he  at  once 
recognised  as  an  old  aoqu|iiutance)  on  his  return  fronts  stroll  with 
Ellen,  he  coolly  raised  his  hat  as  ne  left  the  place  in  custody,  and, 
with  one  of  his  most  elegant  bows,  remark^  that  there  were  few 


nleasant^  days  in  his  career  than  those  which  be  had  spent  at 
Merton  Manor. 

A^d  what  said  Ellen  to  the  denouement  of  this  strange  but  true 
story  ?  She  flung  herself  upon  her  father's  neck,  and  while  her 
bosom  heaved  and  throbbed,  as  her  feelings  sought  to  gain  uttcrauce 
in  speech,  no  words  could,  express  them.  They  were  too  deep  fur 
speech,  and  it  was  not  until  her  parent  soothed  her  with  all  a 
parent's  tenderness  that  she  at  lei^h  revealed  how  deep  a  hold 
the  stranger  possessed  of  her  affections,  and  in  wliat  a.  new  light 
Philip  stood  in  her  estimation.  Never  before^  had  she  appreciated 
his  patient  and  enduring  attachment.  Pressing  her  hsLada  upon  her 
burning  forehead,  she  remained  some  moments  buried  iu  deep 
thought,  but  at  length  she  exclaimed  : 

^^  Oh  I  has  it  at  htst  come  to  this ;  and  is  my  once  happy  home 
to  be  rendered  desokte  for  ever  through  me.  Oh,  Phihp !  Philip ! 
how  my  poor  brain  racks  and  throbs-3iow  you  wQl  hate  and  loathe 
me  when  you  learn  all  1" 

Philip  did  learn  all,  when  a  few  days  afterwards  he  reached  the 
Manor,  and  found  Ellen  prostrate  on  a  sick  bod,  and  delirious  through 
an  attack  of  fever.  And  when,  at  lengtii  some  reason  glimmered 
through  the  dark  feelings  of  desolation  that  had  for  a  time  clouded 
her  faculties,  the  fiist  low  voice  she  heard  beside  her  couch  was  that 
which  murmured  her  name :— ? 

'' Ellen  1  dear,  dear  Ellen!" 

It  was  Phihp,  who  strove  by  every  means  to  assuage  the  griei 
that  so  entirdy  depressed  her  spirits ;  but,  though  he  never  once 
alluded  to  the  painful  cause  of  her  illness,  she  had  herself  awoke 
from  he^  delusive  and  bewildering  dream. 

To  no  explanation  would  he  listen  ;  and  if  the  wonted  peace  and 
quiet  of  Merton  was  singularly  disturbed  when  the  dashing  guest  at 
the  Manor  was  (under  we  safe  conduct  of  John  May,)  conveyed, 
handcuffed,  from  his  snug  quarters  there  to  the  ^  Merton  Arms,' 
and  thence,  in  his  own  cunicle,  (without  the  outriders,)  to  the 
county  gaol,  pending  his  transmission  to  the  locale  of  his  last  offence, 
it  was  more  than  paralleled  by  the  scene  which  that  pleasant  hamlet 
presented  not  long  after  Ellen's  recovery.  Then  the  church  belk 
rang  out  merry  peals ;  then  the  village  childr^i  strewed  the  path 
with  flowers,  and  then  Phihp  0*Mallev  led  his  fair  cousin — so  un- 
eaqpectedly  wooed  and  so  providentially  lost  by  another,  and  now 
fairly  and  honourably  won  by  hiipself — ^to  the  altar,  and  in  after 
years,  many  were  the  golden-lmired  children  that  joyously  gamboUod 
wth  old  Frank  OAlalley  and  their  parents,  beiieatli  the  ancient 
sycamores  that  shaded  the  grounds  of  Mbutok  Manoj:. 

E.  M'M. 


THE  BLUE  SKY, 

Tis  true  that  youthful  hopes  deceive. 
But  ever  the  flowers  return  with  Spring  ; 

That  tenderest  love  has  cause  to  grieve, 

But  still  when  the  young  birds  pair  they  sing. 

The  west  winds  play  with  the  leaves  of  May, 
And  the  peach  hangs  ripe  on  the  garden  wall ; 

And  the  blossoms  grow  and  the  fountains  flow, 
And  the  bright  blue  sky  bends  over  alh 

Though  Love  may  fade  with  early  prime. 
As  the  cowsUps  fade  on  the  fallow  lea. 

Yet  Friendship  cheers  the  face  of  time. 
As  the  sunshine  £^ds  the  apple-tree^ 

The  morning's  pain  may  be  evening^  gain, 
And  sometimeB  *mid  the  flowers  we  fall ; 

And  the  sun  for  thee  is  the  fight  for  me. 
And  the  bright  blue  sky  b^ds  over  all. 

The  BeeaoQ.lives  when  Fancy  dies, 

For  the  season's  blessingB  never  fail ; 
And  Winter  oft  luis  brighter  skies 

Tban  April  with  her  sleet  and  hail 

Our  joys  and  cares  are  wheat  and  tears, 
And  our  griefs,  when  ripe,  like  the  fruit,  must  fall ; 

And  come  what  will,  *tis  justice  still. 
For  the  bright  blue  sky  bends  over  all. 
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HAIF  AS  HOTTB  AT  BINOSEVS. 

UBLIN  hna  not  inaptJy  been 
d«Bcribod  by  tbe  late  Ladj 
Mor^n  aa  "  the  moet  cht- 
drivingrat  city  in  the   uni- 
rerse,"  and  there  eb,  periiaps, 
no  other    portion  of    it   in 
which  the  Character  and  idio- 
BjncTHBies  of   its  Jehus  can 
be  better   studied  than  the 
immediate  neiehbourbood  of 
Carlisle  Bridge,    yhe  hnso- 
phiaticat«d  provincial  or  ut- 
ter stranger  who  may  chance 
to    find     himself     for     the 
'  fiist  time  in  its  vichiity — at 
>  the  oonier  of  D'Uli«r-atreet, 
for  example — cannot  fail  to 
it  the  sensation  which  his  ap- 
certain  to  crente  amongst  the 
tbe  whip,  *ho,  by  the  permia^ 
I  municipal  authorities,  when 
here  range  tiieir  vdiicles,  on 
Juically  known  aa  "  hazards." 
es  and  puranitsof  these  trorthita 
are  manifold.    Some  of  them 
meditation  fency  free,"  dther 
Ittinst  their  vehiclea       Others 
'  bumithing  tiiar  hainen,  or  by 
t  social  pipe,  while  a  few  per- 
siBwnuy  endeavour  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  tlie  litenuy  or  political  news  of  the  world  from  some  magazine  or 
newspaper.     This  latter  employment,  however,  is  a  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge under  difRculties.forthe  police  magnates  have  exprened  their 
unqualiSed  disaiiproval  of  the  tiahit,  and  often  mark  tneir  sense  of 
tbe  enormity  of  the  offence  by  a  fine  or  temporary  suspenmon  «f 
hceiise.  But nomatterwhethertheDublinniircsentntivwot  thuSaip 
Wcller  ecbool  be  seated,  standing,   lonn^ng,  reading,  burnishing, 
or  tmoking  ([(he  idea  of  their  ever  sacrificing  at  the  altar  of  Bacchus 
is  on  abguixlilj),  the  advent  of  a  pedtslrinn,  as  if  by  mngic,  ii^vcrti 
the  order  of  things.     No  crack  company  of  a  crack  rifle  corps  can 
excel  tliuni  in  the  rapiility  with  which  they  come  to  the  "  attention," 
and   the  stranger  beholds  with  amazement  a  forest  of  whips  elo- 
vaivd  in  the  air,  while  a  perfKt  Babel  of  voices  stuns  bis  ears,  the 
drift  of  which  he  will  find  considerBble  difficulty  in  solving,  untJl  he 
can  distincuiBti  an  individual  voice,  when  he  finds  it  to  be  simply^the 
query,  "  Going  cut,  sir?"     Where  the  "tut"  is  situated  will  be  his 
next  wonder,  but  this  ho  can  speedily  learn  if  he  accedes  to  the  Jehu's 
rtqumt  to  "got  up,"  and  make  oneof  a  party  of  half-a-dozen,  whom 
the  latter  is  milling  to  "rowlout"  toRingsend,  Irisbtown,  or  Sandr- 
mount,  for  a  trifling  consideration  per  heud.     And  by  the  way,  ihe 
cara  which  in  former  times  plied  to  tbeee  localities,  were  the  earheet 
and  nidtst  specimens  of  Ihue  pcculiariy  Irish  vehicles.     They  have 
been  deKribed  as  consisting  (A  a  seat  suspended  on  a  strap  of  leather 
— which  supported  tbe  entire  weight  of   the  compiny— between 
shafts,  and  without  spring    Theophilus  Gibber,  in  his  familiar 
epistle  to  Mr.  Warburion  m  1753   baa  an  allusion  to  the  "driver of 
a  Ringtend  car  furiously  driving  through  thick  and  thin,  bedaubeiL 
bcspbiEbed,  and  beimcarGd."    This  deacripdon  of  car  waa  called  k 
"  noddy,"  trtm  its  osciUating  motion  backwards  and  forwards.  The 
use  of  the  noddy  by  certain  classes  orioinated  the  proverb — "  Ele* 
gabce  and  ease,  like  a  shoeblack  in  a  noady  I"    Tbe  noddy  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  "jingle.''    "  The  ]ingl«  and  jauntii^-car,"  says  the 
clever  and  amusing  author  of  "  Irdand  Sixty  Years  Ago,"  "  wen 
both  in  use  for  some  time  after  the  Union,  when  meat  of  the  no- 
bility became  alnenteeB,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  Son  mol  of  the 
witty  Duchess  of  Gordon,  that  there  were  but  two  titled  men  who 
frequented  her  soir^  at  the  Castle— Sir  John  Jingle  and  Sir  John 
Jaunting-Car."    The  latter  wis  an  alluBoa  to  Bir  John  Can,  Ot 
pocket-book  celebrity." 

The  etjfmology  of  the  rather  odd  name,  "  RingBcnd,"  baa  occa- 
rioned  some  controrenry .  Manv  aver  that  previous  to  the  formation 
of  that  portion  of  Dublin  which  is  now  termed  "  8ir  John  R<^er- 
■on^  Quay"  (being  lo  called  after  ha  maker,  wbo  was  at  otie  time 


Lard  Mayor  of  Dublin),  there  werc  great  piles  of  wood  driven  into 
the  Band,  and  to  each  of  these  piles  wen;  attached  large  iron  rings, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  shippine  moored  there.  The  outermost 
of  those  piles  having  a  ring,  wns  called  rinrfs  end,  that  is,  the  end  or 
last  of  the  rings.  Another  derivation,  and  one  having  a  greatvt 
vraUfmblance,  attributes  the  name  to  a  corruption  of  Jiinn-AUiainit 
(pronounced  Rinn-Aun),  i.e.,  the  point  or  turn  of  the  tide,  said  to 
be  the  correct  title  of  thia  locality.  One  etymologist  has  endta- 
voured  lo  trace  it  to  a  Norse  word,  signifying  a  sewer,  "  which  tha 
river  Dodder  is  to  that  pert  of  the  counliy."  Howevffl,  whatjjver 
its  TS^ix  may  be,  and  despite  its  m^aent  unimportance  and  mal- 
odourousncss,  Ringsend  was  once  a  pbce  of  very  considerable  note. 
It  was  here,  on  the  Hth  of  November,  164G,  that  the  Parliamentary 
forces  disembarked,  and  here  also,  on  the  Uth  August,  1649,  during 
a  severe  storm,  Ohver  Cromweli,  ss  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irdanii, 
arrived  in  the  boy  with  an  army  of  13,000  men,  to  commence  his 
memorable  nbie  months'  campaign  in  Ireland.  "  On  his  arrival  in 
the  bay  of  Dublin,"  says  Luiuow,  in  his  memoirs,  "  the  men-of-wac 
that  accommnied  him,  and  other  sltipa  in  the  harbour,  rung  such  a 
peal  with  their  cannon,  as  if  some  great  news  hod  been  coning.  Ua 
and  his  company  went  up  in  boAteto  the  Ringsend,  where  they  went 
ashore,  and  were  met  by  meet  of  the  officera,  civil  and  nulitary, 
about  the  town."  TTie  direct  approach  from  Ringsend  to  Dublin  for- 
merly lay  acrcsB  ground  overflowed  by  the  tide,  but  passable  at  low 
wat^for'a  man  and  horse,  about  the  place  now  occupied  l^  tha 
Ringsend  bridge.  About  the  year  1650  the  first  bridge  waaerected 
over  the  Dodder  here,  and  had  scarcclv  been  completed  when,  sin- 
gularly enough,  the  stream  auddenly  altered  its  channel,  "  in  which 
pervetse  couree,"  says  Boate,  "  it  continued,  until  perforce  it  waa 
constrained  to  return  to  its  old  cliannel."  In  1670,  Loid  Berkley, 
Baron  of  Stratton.  bmdod  at  Ringsend  as  Viceroy,  and  in  the  siuiu 
year  the  Dodder  here  oveiflowoa  its  banks,  and  flooded  high  into 
the  city,  causing  much  loss  of  properly.  In  1672,  Sir  Bernard  cle 
Gomme,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  arrived  in  Ireland  for  the  piurpoBO 
of  ascertnimng  what  works  were  neccfflsry  for  the  defence  of  tho 
ports  in  that  kinedom.  A  copy  of  his  map,  which  was  eutitled  "  an 
exact  survey  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  ^irt  of  tho  harbour  below 
Rin^nd,"  and  was,  with  the  necesary  estimates,  presented  to 
Charles  II.  on  the  Iftth  of  November,  1673,  waa  exhibited  at  tha 
convertazione  of  the  Preddent  of  the  Royal  IrisIuAcBdemy  in  tlie 
March  of  the  present  year,  accompanied  by  aome  interesting  explana- 
tory observations  by  Charles  Holiday,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A.,  to  which 
we  arc  indebted  for  much  of  our  information  on  the  subject.  The 
site  selected  by  Sir  Bernard  for  a  citadel  for  the  defence  of  DnbUn, 
waa  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Space  now  occupied  by  Merrion-squarc, 
to  the  foot  of  which  the  sea  at  the  time  cowed.  It  was  not  then 
quayed  or  deepened,  and  flowed  at  low  water  in  streams,  winding 
in  devious  courses  throu^  a  labyrinth  of  sanda.  Mr.  Jonas  Hoore. 
in  hia  report,  in  the  year  167S,  stat«,  that  "  if  his  majesty  ahoulJ 
think  fit  to  proceed  in  the  dewgn  of  buikling  a  fort-royd  on  tha 
sttand,  near  Ringsend,  as  was  drsigned  by  Sir  Bernard  de  Gomme, 
It  is  doubtless  the  only  proper  piece  of  ground  where  a  fort  can  be 
btult  so  aa  to  be  relieved  by  aeft,  altliough  for  arma  the  sea-air  will 
be  very  prejudicial."  The  citadel  was  designed  to  be  a  pentagon, 
occupying  a  apace  of  1,946  yarda,  with  ramparts,  ravelina,  curtail), 
and  bastions ;  tho  walls  were  intended  to  be  of  brii^,  faced  with 
stone,  and  built  on  a  frame  of  timber  and  piles.  The  estimated  ex- 
r«nse  was  £131,227  6s.  9d.  In  Sb  Bernard  de  Gomme^  map 
Ringsend  ia  Tepresented  as  a  long  and  narrow  tongue  or  point  (nn) 
of  had,  running  out  iuto-the  aea,  "tbe  water  on  ita  weatern  aide," 
ofaeerva  Mr.  Haliday.  "  sprMiding  over  all  the  bw  ground  between 
Irishtown  and  the  sligntly  rising  ground  on  which  stands  the  barracks 
at  Beggar's  Bush,  and  under  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital,  along  the 
line  MDenzille -street  and  Great  Brunswick-street,  to  Townaend- 
street,  isUed  lAzey  otherwise  Lazar's  Hill,  and  flowing  even  to  that 
front  of  the  Parliament  House  called  the  Lords'  Entrance,  fadng 
College-street,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  gronml  plan  of  Chichester 
House  (the  site  of  which  the  Parliament  House  oceupiEs),  where 
ground  under  this  face  ia  described  as  '  the  Old  Shore.'  At  Lazar's 
Hill,  in  the  year  1657.  we  find  a  frigate  built  and  launched.  Among 
the  Treasury  warrants  ianied  Inr  the  Commissioners  of  England  for 
the  affaira  of  Ireland,  is  an  onler  dated  the  S4th  March  1656-57, 
'  That  James  StantUah,  Receiver-General,  do  issue  forUi  and  pay 
unto  Mr.  Timothy  Aveiy  the  sum  of  £100,  on  acoouot,  the  same 
being  to  bo  by  him  tasuM  oat  towards  the  ftaishing  and  speedy 
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filling  to  sea  tJio  new  frignte,  culled  the  I^nbj  Ciitcli,  now  rebnilt 
•ikI  liitcly  launched  at  ].nicy-bill,  Dublin,  according  to  audi  ordere 
i!  Ik  bIuOI  receive  in  writing  under  the  Itan^  of  Cnptiun  H^war^ 


'J'oniUiii,  and  Joecpb  Glover,  who  ia  to  command  the  said  sliip,  for 
inymcnt  whereof  this  ia  a  warrant."*  In  the  Tear  1674,Audrew 
Vnrmnlon,  tlie  publisher  of  aorne  plana  for  tiie  improvement  of 
KHgtigh  harbours,  came  to  Dublin,  and,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
then  Ijord  Mayor,  devoted  aome  time  to  a  butvct-  of  the  portj  in  flia 
course  of  which  he  tendered  manj  (uggtstions  for  an  oitificial  har- 
lioiir  and  fort  for  ha  defence  on  tie  ati*nd  (then  oovered  by  the 
ti<i(c)  between  Ringaend  and  TovnAend-etreet,  tlie  want  of  soma 
protection  for  the  trade  of  Dublin  just  then  engrcfwng  public  atten- 
tion,  in  consequence  of  a  French  privateer  having  entered  the  bay, 
^nd  cut  out  f  Spaniah  vessel  from  near  the  bar.  Yarranton's  plan 
appe^ved  in  a  treatise  entitled  "  EngUnd'a  improvement  by  eea  and 
land,  to  outdo  the  Dutch  withont  fighting  "  publiahed  in  1677. 

In  April,  1690,  the  famous  Sir  CloudSey  Shovel,  who  had  oon- 
vojed  a  fleet  of  vesaela,  containing  proviaioQa  and  munitions  of  war 
for  King  WUham's  army,  to  B^fiist,  learning  that  a  frigate  and 
tieverai  merchantmen  were  lying  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  BuhUn, 
deetined  for  France,  "  took  the  Monmouth  yacht,  and  one  or  two 
more,  with  several  long  boata,  and  went  to  Poolbcg,  where  the 
frigate  lay,  having  aiiteen  guns,  and  four  patterreroea.  K>ug 
James,  when  he  heard  of  it,  said,  it  was  some  of  his  loyal  subjects 
of  England  returning  to  their  duty  and  allegiance :  but,  when  he 
saw  them  draw  near  the  ahip,  and  heard  the  nring,  he  rooe  out  to- 
ivftrda  Ringaend,  whither  gathered  a  vast  crowd  of  people  of  all 

sorts Captain  Bennet,  that  comiaanded  the  frigate,  ran  her  on 

gronud."  Such  ia  Story's  account  of  this  afFair.  In  December, 
31390,  when  de  Giukel  was  departing  for  England,  the  Lords  Jua- 
ticee,  airf  moat  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  <a  Dublin  and  its  vici- 
nity, accompanied  him  to  Kingaend,  when  he  embarked  on  board 
the  Monmouth  yacht.  TTie  Earl  of  'WhartQn  landed  here  in  1709, 
an  Lord  Lfeutenant  of  Ireland.  In  1782  the  old  bridge  over  the 
Dodder  was  swept  away  ijr  a  flood,  and  it  was  not  untU  1786  that 
elatutorr  enactmenla  were  paaed  for  restoring  the  comtunnication. 
'Jliebri<ige  erected  in  ila  stead  was,  however,  together  with  Ormond 
bridge,  completely  destroyed  by  an  inundation  in  1802,  after 
M'hidi  the  present  substantial  one  wag  erected.  On  t^  western 
side  of  the  Dodder,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  'village  of 
Ringaend,  are  the  Grand  Canal  Docks,  comprising  an  area  of  twenty  • 
five  acrtB,  with  two  thousand  yards  of  quayage,  and  about  eighteen 
feet  depth  of  water.  Ihej  have  three  commodious  graving  docks, 
and  are  entered  by  two  B»t«e,  called  the  Camden  and  Buckingham 
locks.  ITiey  were  opened  on  the  23rd  of  Apriljl796;  the  fol- 
lowing curioua  and  ipteresting  acoount  of  the  ceremony  is  from 
"Wa&er'sIlibernianMMaiine:"  "This  beiagSt.  George's  Day,  waa 
erhiMted  one  of  the  grandest  and  nmet  interesting  spectacles  ever  wit^ 
nemed  by  this  kingoora — the  opening  of  this  Grand  Canal  Floating 
and  Graving  Dock.  At  1 1  o't^ock  Us  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, attended  hyliis  guiu,  anJ  accompanied  by  Mr.  SecretAry  Pel- 
ham,  went  on  beard  the  yacht  (commanded  by  Sir  Alexander  Schom- 
Iierg)  lying  in  the  river.  The  yacht  immediately  proceeded  into 
the  great  eastern  riiip  lock,  from  whence  she  passed  into  the  floating 
docks.  As  soon  as  the  yacht  entered  the  basin  a  royal  sdute  was 
flred  from  the  park  of  aitillery  on  the  aoutli  bank  of  the  docks,  which 
was  returned  by  the  yadit  as  soon  as  she  come  to  anchor,  when  she 
also  hoisted  the  roysMtandard.  About  twenty  vanels  of  considerable 
Eize  entered  the  dncks  after  the  yacht,  and  eat^  ck  them  sohited  aa 
they  come  in  ;  they  were  followed  by  a  condderable  number  of  small 
crait  and  a  variety  of  barges  and  pleasure-boats  handsomely  deco- 


rated, which  gave  great  variety  and  beauty  to  the  a 
c'llency,  EarfCamden,  »rh  Mr.  Pelham,  attended  by  S 


..  .  „,  .  _...  ,  _  ,  ..  Sir  Alex- 
ander Scbomberg,  came  ashore,  and  waa  received  on  the  wharf  be- 
tween the  two  large  graving  docks  hy  the  Court  of  Director*  of  the 
Grand  Canal.  The  company,  which  conaSsled  of  about  a  thousand  of 
the  princifftl  noUKfy  and  geniry,  then  went  mto  a  breakfast,  prepared 
in  tents."  Fnmi  the  point  of  Ringaend  the  south  wall  of  the  harbour 
extends  into  the  hay,  nearly  three  English  miles  and  a  half.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1748,  and  is  formed  of  immense  granite  bouldeis,  strongly 
cemented  and  strengthened  with  iron  ciampe.  At  its  extremity 
is  a  hothouse,  commenced  in  1762.  It  is  formed  of  white  hewn 
granite,  firmly  cemented,  and  is  three  storeys  high.  From  its  sum- 
mit a  nlagnifioenf  view  may  be  obtained  of  the  gkrious  Bay  of  Dublin, 
and  its  villa-diapered  shores.  iff' 
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"  My  love,  bnud  up  thy  golden  looks. 

And  don  thy  silken  sboon. 
Well  mt  upon  Kilbrannon's  rocks 

Where  i^ines  the  silvery  moon  ; 
And  bring  thy  little  babe  with  thee. 

For  hia  dear  father's  sake, 
Th)  lands  where  he'll  be  lord  to  see, 

By  lone  Kilbrannon  lake !" 


She's  tnaided  up  her  golden  locks. 

She's  donned  her  ^en  ahoon, 
And  they're  away  to  Kilbrannon's  rocks 

By  the  cold  light  of  the  moon  ; 
Sir  Hubert  he  took  both  wife  and  child 

th»n  that  night  of  woe. 
And  hurled  them  over  the  rocks  so  wild 

To  the  lake^  blue  deptlis  below  1 


And  he  has  married  another  May, 

With  the  locks  of  ebonie. 
And  faer  looks  are  sweet,  and  her  heart  is  gay. 

Yet  a  woeful  wicht  is  he  ; 
He  wakes  the  woods  with  hik  bugle  horn, 

But  his  heart  is  heavy  and  aore ; 
And  he  ever  shuns  those  crags  forlorn 

By  lone  Kilbnuiuon  shore  I 


For  down  in  the  lake  the  dead  won't  rest, 

That  vengeful  murdered  one. 
With  her  mUe  babe  at  her  pulaelcae  breast, 

^e  walks  the  watera  lone ; 
And  she  calls  at  night  her  murderer's  name. 

And  will  call  for  evermore, 
Till  the  huge  rocks  melt  in  doomaday  flamo 

By  wild  Kilbrannon  shore! 

Fbarp-vma. 
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A  FEW  WOHBS  ABOUT  EGGS. 

F  course  all  of  our  readers  have  made  up  their 
minds  in  a  collective  manner  that  thej  will  not 
read  one  word  of  our  lucubration  about  e|^.  We 
fancy  the  expression  of  indignation  which  is  evoked 
simply  by  the  heading  of  our  chapter  only.  We 
can  imagine  the  general  contortion  of  disdain 
which  wreaths  every  lip  in  the  family  circle  as  each 
of  its  members  inquires  what  can  be  said  upon  such 
a  subject,  or  rather,  what  does  any  one  want  to 
know  about  it !  Everybody  asserts  his  or  her  per- 
fect knowledge  of  everything  interesting  in  relation 
to  eggs.  Thev  could  tolerate  Oysters,  and  find 
Crare  endurable  in  a  dissertation :  but  nobody  ever 
could,  conceive  anything  new  to  be  related  about 
eggs,  or  nobody  ever  neard  of  an  essay  on  eggs 
bemre.  U  the  gentle  reader  or  the  gentle  listeners 
will  be  but  patient  with  us  for  a  littfe,  we  trust  to 
convince  them  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  matter 
about  our  subject,  as  well  as  in  it,  which  is  entirely 
novel  to  them,  and  which  may  afford  much  more 
plcjaaing  information  than  ever  they  had  any  notion 
was  or  could  be  contained  in  any  reflections  aiising 
from  eggs. 

History  is  silent  as  to  who  Gist  boiled  an  egg, 
and  finding  it  good  eat  it,  deriving  much  comfort  to  his  inner  man 
therefrom.  But  there  is  no  one  can  deny  that  the  primal  Ovopha- 
gite  was  a  great  benefactor  to  his  species,  although  the  Obscurity  of 
;ige8  conoesus  him  from  our  gratitude.  Many  a  time  the  convales- 
cent, just  escaped  from  days  in  whose  dreary  shadow  death  lingered, 
has  felt  the  first  impulse  of  returning  strengtb  vouchsafed  to  him 
llm>ugh  the  nutriment  of  a  fr^  egg.  Many  a  time  a  valuable  life 
has  been  saved  fropi  the  simple  fact,  that  when  the  weakened  or- 
gans, vitiated  by  disease,  could  tolerate  no  stimulant  or  strength- 
ening food,  thev  could  just  bear  an  egg,  cooked  by  a  skilful  hand, 
and  borrowed  thus  a  little,  more  supplv  to  keep  the  &re  of  life  alight 
until  it  could  bear  to  consume  a  ncher  fuel.  And  for  a  final  in- 
stance of  the  value  of  an  egg,  many  a  time  the  traveller,  taking  his 
rest  in  ^*  mine  inn'*  on  some  far  wayside,  has  dined  with  a  gusto 
from  the  genial  though  homely  dish  of  bacon  and  eggs,  fried  and 
smoking,  which  devourers  of  French  dishes  ^at  Mivart's  or  Vcry's 
never  fciew. 

Amongst  many  nations  to  this  day  the  egg  is  a  sacred  object  as 
representing  the  great  mundane  germ  of  uie  transition  of  things 
from  chaos  to  ^rder.  In  the  Rig  Veda  of  Hindooism  the  supreme 
spirit  is  represented  as  decreeing  the  evolution  of  the  world  from  an 
egg.*  At  a  later  pericxi  of  its  mythology,  I3raHma  is  stated  to  have 
deposited  in  the  prupiordial  waters  an  egg  sli^ng  like  gold.  In 
the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  in  the  temples  dMLuxor,  it  was  taught  by 
the  Egyptian  hierophants  that  Cneph  the  Demcurgus  produced  an 
egg — the  symbol  of  the  world.  In  the  Sandwic^h  islands  an  eagle 
ia  represented  to  have  deposited  an  egg  in  the  pipmordial  seas,  from 
whence  sprang  all  of  which  we  have  cognisance.  To  this  day,  in 
portions  of  Finland,  where  the  people  hav^  not  forsaken  the  ancient 
idolatry  of  tlieir  race,  thev  have  the  same  legend  as  the  islanders  of 
the  South  Sea,  with  the  difference  that  the  wonderful  em  is  said  to 
be  the  produce  of  an  aqnatic  bird.  In  the  dim  old  Celac  legends, 
the  mundane  egg  was  produced  by  a  serpent,  which  had  no  sooner 
brought  it  forth  than  it  hastened  to  devour  it.  The  littlest  boy  at 
his  Virgil  will  tell  us  the  fanciful  creed  of  Lacedsemon,  wherein 
Leda  produces  two  eggs(,  from  one  of  which  issued  Helena,  and  from 
the  otner  the  Dioscuri.  The  city  of  Salmoncus,  the  grey  old  Elis. 
had  its  wild  legend,  too,  of  twin  heroes,  called  Molionides,  produced 
from  a  silver  egg-  I&  far  Peru,  in  the  tracks  of  the  footstep  of  the 
victor  Spaniaxp,  we  meet  with  another  of  those  symbolic  tales  in 
which  it  is  lold  of  two  miraculous  eggs,  one  containing  Apo- 
Catoquil,  the  Prince  of  Evil,  an  idol  reverently  worshipped  in 
tliat  country  •  and  the  other  containing  Piguerao-Catequii,  who 
called  his  mother  from  the  dead.  In  the  Flowery  Land  we  find  the 
same  ide«  expressed  in  a  different  way.  Martini  tells  us  that  the 
Tonquinese  have  a  legend,  that  the  princess  A^leo  produced  a  hun- 
dred eggs,  from  which  came  forth  a  hundred  male  children.  To 
prevent  quarrels  amongM  this  numerous'  progeny,  the  faliier  and 
mother  agreed  to  aeparate — the  one  to  the  84'd«coapt,  the  other 


to  tlie  mountains.     According  to  Father  Martini,  the  Chinese  ac 
knowledge  the  creation  of  a  first  man,  whom  they  called  Puoncu. 
This  man  derived  his  being  from  an  egs^  the  shell  of  which  was 
snatched  up  to  heaven — ^the  white  expanded  through  the  air,  and 
the  yelk  remained  upon  the  earth. 

Quriously  enough,  not  only  is  an  egg  chosen  to  represent  the 
,  mundane  origin,  but  it  is  found  as  the  emblem  of  the  renovation  of  the 
world  after  bd^g  purified  by  fire.  Herodotus — old  Pagan  dreamer  1 
•^relates  that  the  Phoenix  buried  the  body  of  its  father  in  a  mass  of 
myrrh  of  the  form  of  an  egg.  The  modern  Jews,  in  many  places, 
eat  eggs  in  funeral  feasts  in  token  of  the  resurrection.  In  Russia 
also  the  custom  of  using  eggs  in  the  Paschal  season  is  understood  to 
have  the  same  emblematic  signification. 

Klaproth  gives,  from  a  volume  of  Japanese  chronology,  which  has 
been  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  past  in  the  library  of  Paris,  a 
system  of  cosmogany,  which  states  ^^  that  at  first  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  were  not  separated ;  the  perfect  principle  and  the  imj)erfect 
principle  were  not  disjoined ;  chaos,  unaer  the  form  of  an  egg>  con- 
tained the  breath  qi  life,  self -produced,  including  the  germs  of  all 
things.  Then  what  was  pure  and  })erfect  ascended  upwards,  and 
formed  the  sky,  while  what  was  dense  and  impure— coagulated-^ 
was  precipitated,  and  produced  the  earth."  At  IVIiaco,  in  Japan, 
there  is  a  pagoda  consecrated  to  a  hieroglyphic  bull,  which  is  placed 
on  a  large  square  altar,  and  composed  of  solid  gold.  His  neck  is 
ornamented  with  a  costly  wreath ;  but  what  is  most  remarkable  is  an 
egg  which  he  pushes  with  his  horns  whilst  he  seizes  it  between  his 
fore-feet.  Hiis  bull  is  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  and  the  egg 
floats  in  water,  which  is  enclosed  within  a  hollow  space.  This  eeg 
represents  chaos.  The  Japanese  .say  that  the  whole  world  at  uie 
time  of  chaos  was  enclosed'  within  this  egg,  which  floated  upon  the 
top  of  the  waters.  The  bull  observing  ^is  egg,  broke  the  shell  of 
it  by  goring  it  with  his  horns,  and  so  created  the  world-^by  his 
breath  forming  the  human  species.  In  the  Persian  .beUef,  they 
taught  that  Ahriman^  the  power  of  evil,  created  twenty-four  genii, 
which  he  enclosed  in  an  egg ;  and  that  Ormu^,  the  power  of  good, 
created  the  same  number,  which  he  also  enclosed  in  an  egg.  Those 
eggs  breaking,  say  the  Persians,  the  good  and  evil  becaqie  mingled, 
and  pervaded  all  things.  The  great  merchant  peoples  of  Phoenicia 
worshipped  an  egg  with  idolatrous  rites ;  and  no  doubt  oi:r  fore- 
fathers, in  this  Irish  land,  may  have  looked  with  awe  upon  the 
strange  homage  paid  by  the  Tyrian  wanderers  who  traded  to  their 
shores,  if  perchance  they  beheld  them  at  the  religio^is  solemnities  of 
their  country  in  their  ships  by  the  sea-board. 

So  far  for  the  fiction  ^f  our  subject,  now  we  will  treat  of  the  facts. 
For  the  weight  of  substance  contained  in  it,  there  is  no  other  article 
of  human  f<x)d  as  nutritive  as  the  egg.  It  is  divided  into  three 
different  structures — ^the  shell,  the  white,  and  the  yelk.  The  shell 
is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  penetrated  by  numerous 
minute  pores,  which  convey  air  to  t^e  embryo  during  the  process 
o(  incubation.  The  same  access  of  air  through  those  tubes  is  the 
cause  of  decomposition  occurring  in  the  egg.  A  very  simple  process 
is  sufficient  to  preserve  it  from  this  incident.  To  rub  the  egg  over 
with  any  fatty  substance  closes  those  minute  pores,  and  preserves 
it  as  hermetically  sealed  as  those  Qieats  which  are  put  up  to  keep 
during  long  voyages.  For  this  reason  eggs  are  rubbed  over  with 
butter  by  we  defers  who  desire  to  preserve  them  sound.  A  peculiar 
sign  for  discovering  fresh  eggs  arises  from  this  fact :  An  unsound 
egg,  if  shaken  near  the  ear,  will  give  the  sound  which  is  conveyed 
by  a  puff  of  air  blown  with  some  force  through  water,  the  cause 
of  this  sound  being  the  presence  of  air  within  the  ^g,  whilst  a  fresh 
egg,  although  agitated  in  the  same  manner,  will  emit  no  sound  what- 
ever. The  white  of  ^gg  has  a  close  chemical  affinity  to  the  essential 
substances  of  meat — ^musculine  and  gluten — and  abounds  in  a  far 
greater  d^^ree  with  fat.  It  is  different  in  appearance  and  in  sensi- 
ole  properties ;  but  its  component  radicals  are  almost  the  same,  and 
serve  nearly  the  same  purposes  as  material  for  food.  In  fatty  sub- 
stance it  is  only  equalled  by  pork  and  eels,  but  it  abounds  in  mora 
nutritive  dements  than  eitlier.  As  au  instance  of  the  appreciation 
which  eggs  htive  received  as  an  article  of  food,  their  consumption  in 
the  United  Kingdom  lias  been  calculated  to  be  fifteen  hundred  mil- 
lions anniially,  and  at  the  cost  of  one  halfpenny  each,  tlie  vaUia 
of  this  consumption  is  estimated  at  three  millions  a-year. 
quite  a  respectable  figure,  and  enough  to  make  our  henwivea  proud 
and  aristocratic.  The  Irish  hen-roosts  and  duck-houses  are  consi- 
dered to  produce  five  hundred  millions  of  eggs,  or  one  million  ol 
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pocmds  worth  annually-^the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  has  the  credit 
of  nine  hundred  milliona.  and  from  foreign  countries  are  imported 
one  hundred  millions ;  l^t  this  importation  haa  greatly  increased 
of  latter  yean. 

In  Fruioe  the  egg  j^odtioe  is  still  greater,  the  smaller  division  of 
tliefanns  in  that  country  encouraging  and  stimulating  this  branch  of 
industrial  effort.  In  Paris  the  consumption  of  eggs  is  greater  than 
in  any  other  city  of  Europe,  and  has  been  shown  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  eg^  annually  to  every  living  soul.  But  the  con- 
sumption in  the  country  districtB  is  far  beyond  this,  as  in  many 
places  junkets  carapoaed  of  milk  and  ^gs  are  the  principal  items  of 
food.  The  egg  nrodoce  of  France  hasten  estimated  at  from  seven 
to  eight  thouaana  millions  yearly,  or  a  quantity  sufficient  to  make  a 
string  of  beads  which  wd«ild  go  twice  round  the  world,  and  at  the 
value  plaoed-beforo  by  us  upon  this  article  of  food,  that  produce  is 
worth  fifteen  millions  a-vear.  The  trade  of  France  to  England  in 
eggs  has  been  very  consiaeraUe  since  the  year  1615,  the  facilities  for 
transmiigion  and  their  cheapneas  of  production  having  increased  in  a 
great  degree.  As  an  article  of  commerce  the  French  are  pushing  a 
large  bunnesB  in  eggs,  which  is  extended  every  day.  At  Bastoign 
there  is  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  devoted  to  the  production  of 
eggs  for  the  London  market  alone.  From  Cherbourg  to  Calais  the 
boats  take  in  cargoes  of  eggs  at  every  port  for  despatch  to  Dover. 

The  late  Isaac  Weld,  in  his  Statistical  Survey  of  Roscommon, 
doBcobes  a  curious  system  by  which  eggs  were  collected  there  for  the 
Dublin  market,  by  Uie  persons  who  traded  in  them  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. A.  number  of  runners — ^little  boys  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen vears-old — ^were  emploved  by  those  persons,  called  higglers  or 
egg  dealers.  Each  Ix^  had  a  certain  route,  extending  to  about 
fSteen  statute  miles  over  the  country.  Within  this  district  they 
went  sound  every  day  to  those  farmers  or  cottiers  from  whom  they 
knew  eggs  were  to  be  had,  and  having  collected  them,  returned  to 
the  depdt  of  the  higgler  in- the  evening,  with  their  load  of  eggs  in 
their  baskets.  For  eveiy  six  sooro  thus  brought  in,  the  boys  received 
one  shilling.  This  manner  of  coUec  ipn  prevailed  over  the  county. 
The  dealeis  then  despatched  the  eggs  collected  in  chites  containing 
ten  thousand,  and  forwarded  them>to  Dublin  or  England,  and  Mr. 
Weldestinoates  the  sale  of  those  eggs  at  £70,000  per  annimu  Be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  Holyhead  R^way,  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company  sometimeB  received  at  Liverpool,  from  Ireland, 
one  million  of  eggain  a  single  day,  for  convm^nce  to  the  metro- 
polis. Their  trade  is  still  considerable,  but  the  Holyhead  line  causes 
a  lar^  division  by  that  route. 
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OB  HOW.  TOE  SHAMROCK   FARED  WITH  THE  FLEUR-DE-LIS. 

T  the  ev^itful  period  which  saw  the  downfall  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  the  dominion  of  a  Provisional 
Government  consisting  of  Lamartine,  Louis  Blanc, 
Ledru  Bollin,  Cremieux,  etc.,  I  was  invited  by  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  writers  and  journalists 
in  London  to  accompany  him  to  Paris,  whither  he 
was  bent  on  a  mission  of  benefit  to  a  weekly  paper 
whidii  had  recently  made  its  appearance  under  the 
FJf  audioes  of.  his  all-powerful  name.  His  object  in 
visiting  the  metropolis  of  France  was  to  write  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  disturbed  state  of.  affaire  at 
that  time,  and  his  motive  for  asking  me  to  join  him 
was,  that  I  might  collect  rdiaUe  information  for 
him,  while  he  occupied  his  time  in  the  sedentary 
duties  of  the  desk.  As  a  natural  consequence,  x 
witnessed  many  scenes,  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
chronicling  many  events  which  have  long  since 
gone  forth  to  the  world ;  but  the  incidents  I  am 
now  about  to  relate,  having  occurred  subse- 
quent to  the  departm^  of  my  esteemed  and  now 
aeceaaed  friend  from  the  French  capital,  did  not 
form  part  of  the  stock  of  ^^  news'*  whicn  I  from 
time  to  time  conveyed  to  him.  I  make  no  attempt 
to  write  a  *^  sensation''  story,  as  I  have  not  the 
power  to  do  so ;  my  sole  intention  is  to  state,  in 
simple  terms,  pr(H;iaelv  what  fell  under  my  own  vision  concurrontly 
with  circumttAnces  which  have  since  become  historical. 


With  these  preliminary  observations  I  proceed  to  narrate 
what  took  place  within  my  personal  knowlecfge,  apropos  of  St. 
Patrick's-day,  during  the  period  of  the  Bevolution  of  1848.  A  dc-, 
putation  of  the  EngUsh  residents  in  Paris  having  already  presented 
themselves  to  the  Provisional  Government,  at  the  Hotel  de  Yillo, 
the  natives  of  the  "  Emerald  Isle,''  who  had  taken  up  their  abode  in 
the  city,  determined  to  follow  so  laudable  an  example ;  and  accord- 
ingly advertisertients  were  circulated  with  a  view  to  collect  a  meet- 
ing of  Irishmen  at  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
Being  anxious,  amongst  othere,  to  see  Mons.  de  Lamartine  and  his  col- 
leagues, and  to  gain  all  the  experience  I  could  of  passing  events, 
I  began  to  consider  whether  I  had  sufficient  Irish  blood  in  my 
veins  to  justify  me  in  joining  the  deputation,  when  the  recollection 
most  opportunely  came  to  my  mind,  that  one  of  my  ancestors  was 
a  native  of  Cork,  and  that  m^  name,  as  I  had  often  been  informed, 
was  of  "  Hibernian  extraction."  To  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
therefore,  I  betook  myself  at  the  time  aj^intod,  when  I  found  the 
entiro  space  occupied  by  various  disunited  mobs  of  people,  who 
had  assembled  thero  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  a  popular  de- 
monstration to  be  made  that  day  in  favour  of  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment. The  difficulty,  therefore,  was  in  discovering  my  compa- 
triots amongst  such  a  rude  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  beings,  all 
bent  upon  Qie  accomplishment  of  one  common  object,  but  without 
any  distinct  plan  or  organisation.  At  length,  however,  I  discovered 
a  "  broth  of  a  boy,''  with  a  sprig  of  shamrock,  and  on  my  accosting 
him  in  very  polite  French  (for  fear  of  making  a  mistake),  he  turned 
suddenly  round  to  scrutinize  me.  "  Monsieur,  vans  etes  Irlandais  /" 
said  I,  whereupon  he  exclaimed.  "  Faith,  I  am  so,  sir, -more  luck  to 
the  ould  country  I"  This  was  surely  quite  sufficient  for  my  purpose, 
and  I  proceeded  to  address  my  fellow-countrj'man  in  his  own  tongue, 
asking  him  "  Where  is  the  deputation  ?"  "  Sure  it's  here,  sir,"  said 
l^,e,  when  it  comes  /"  Being  now  satisfied  that  I  was  in  the  company  of 
a  conspicuous  member  of  the  intended  Hibernian  deputation,  I  askod 
my  fnend  to  give  me  a  piece  of  his  shamrock,  for  I  desired  to  look 
as  much  like  an  Irishman  as  he  did.  ^^  By  my  soul,  I'd  divide  any 
thing  wid  you,"  said  he,  with  a  gootjj^tured  wink,  and  he  diWdtd 
his  ^amrock  with  me.  Thus  we  formgd  the  nucleus  of  the  deputa- 
tion, and  were  soon  joined  by  numerous  Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  who 
were  quickly  attract43d  by  tlie  decorations  in  our  button-holes. 

When  we  arrived  in  the  open  space  fronting  the  Hotel  de  Villo, 
the  dense  mass  of  people  assembled  there  was  sufficient  to  cause  some 
little  alarm,  the  more  particularly  as  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  diiii- 
culty  from  which  we  could  not  extricate  ourselves,  except  by  roakin;T 
our  way  through  the  crowd.  We  were  wondering  how  we  shouU 
accomplish  this  desirable  object,  when  a  red-hot  republican,  mounte^l 
upon  a  very  powerful  horse,,  rode  up  to  us  (for  the  mob  had  lycan 
obliged  to  make  way  for  him  in  order  to  save  their  necks),  and  de- 
manded, in  the  least  complimentary  language  he  could  employ,  to 
know  the  object  of  our  daring  to  display  the  shamrock  on  such 
an  occasion  ? 

"  It  is  Gustave  Beauvallon !"  exclaimed  a  hun<lrjd  voices,  as  h } 
seized  the  flag  which  we  had  with  us,  and  almost  crushed  the  leadeiH 
of  our  deputation  beneath  his  horse's  feet. 

**I  care  not  who  it  is^hc  shall  suffer  for  this  insolence,**  said  one  of 
the  National  Guards,  who,  it  appeared,  was  a  native  of  Irulantl, 
and  whose  Celtic  blood,  like  that  of  the  equestrian  Frenchman,  w&s 
now  excited  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  no  longer  brook  the  indig- 
nity which  had  been  offered  to  the  unoffending  emblem  of  his  coimtry . 
Uttering  the  above  exclamation,  Denis  O'Connor  (tliat  is  the  nam : 
by  which  I  think  it  right  to  introduce  him  in  these  pages)  darto*] 
forward,  and  seized  the  horse's  bridle. 

**  Dare  to  touch  my  horse,"  cried  Beauvallon,  *'  and  he  sliall  tram  - 
pie  you  to  pieces !  For  your  life,  let  go  my  horse's  head  and  explain 
the  meaning  of  this  procession,  or  my  desperation  will  instantly 
resolve  itsdf  into  something  more  perilous  than  words."  As 
he  uttered  this  menace,  he  still  held  the  flag  with  one  hand, 
while  he  graf^ped  a  whip  with  the  other— a  position  so  exasperat- 
ing to  O'Connor,  that,  utterly  regardless  of  the  consequences,  h  > 
endeavoured  to  dislodge  the  enraged  Frenchman  from  his  horao, 
whereupon  the  latter  gave  him  a  blow  with  the  butt-end  of  hi.i 
whip,  which  would  have  felled  him  to  the  ground,  but  that  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  was  such  as  to  render  that  result  impracticable. 
Suffering  somewhat  from  the  injury  he  had  received,  he  wiis  at 
length  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  exclaiming,  ai 
emphaticallv  an  his  wf^ken^l  comlition  would  allow  him,  that  hm 
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asHulter  Bhonld  give  Mm  iinmediftte  "  Batiafactioa"  for  tlie  base 
iudiipiity  be  had  offered  htm. 

As  to  the  deputation,  it  ceued  tiy  thia  time  to  be  a  deputation, 
for  its  membera  were  aU  diabandecl,  and  the  uiajority  were  laia  to 
betnkethrmeelvectoa  "more  removed  ground.''  Thuu^'b  etunned  bj 
the  blow  he  had  received,  O'Connor  was  aooa  auBicicntly  reBtored 
to  feel,  in  all  its  humiliatiiig  foice,  the  conaciousueas  of  tJie  degra- 
dation he  had  been  ffiibjectcd  to ;  aud  all  Bcnee  of  pain  and  incon- 
venience was  absorbed  m  the  one  deadly  paaion  of  ivvenge.  A\'hat- 
ever  might  he  the  poaition  in  life  of  Guatave  Beauvallou,  he  should, 
oil  the  following  day,  stand  before  hiiti,  fiu?e  to  face,  and  answer, 
at  peril  of  his  life,  for  his  insolent  temerity.  The  place  should  be 
the  Bob  de  Boulogne — the  weapans,  su'orda.  A  challunge  waa  ac- 
cordiugly  sent  to  Beauvatlon,  and  promjitly  accepted,  it  afterwards 
transpiring  that  he  was  an  eiperiencud  duullist,  and  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise  at  having  an  opportunity  of  eilubiting  his  deatb- 
dcaling  skill.  I  undertook  to  be  UW)nnur'B  second  ;  and  1  shall 
easily  forget  the  condition  of  tnind  in  which,  for  Uic  first  time  in 
life,  1  went  to  the  sccne^f  a  luurderous  encounter.  I  had  endea' 
voured,withall  theentbuaiasm  wblchwBsuatural  tomeatEUchamo- 
uieut,  to  fonn  part  of  a  harmless  deputation  in  houour  of  St.  Pa,trick, 
nod  1  now  found  myself  second  in  a  dud,  which  I  luid  no  more  an- 
ticii«ted  than  I  ejpected  the  revolution  to  bribe  alVDut  the  milleii- 
iiinin  1  It  was  a  bleak,  cold  mornin);  whuu  f  lu^,  and  tliii  ride 
tlu'oiigb  the  Cbanipfl  Elys(!ca 
to  tlie  Boiade  Boulogne,  gen- 
cmUy  BO  gay  and  cheerful. 
WHS,  perliB]!),  the  most  dismal 


deKnnination  to  be  revenged 
had  taken  so  firm  a  bold  of 
him,  that  he  felt  confident  of 
victory,  and  he  went  on  Ilia 
way,  rejoicing  in  the  antici- 
jiation  uf  this  hoped  Xor  re- 
sult. 

Arrived  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed, we  fvuud  Beauval- 
lon  already  tltere,  with  two 
friends,  one  of  whom  held  a 
imir  of  swords,  whibt  I  aup- 
inrted  another  pair  on  the 
I*rtofDeniaO'Connor  The 
wen])ons  being  cliosen,  the 
two  men  stood  forth  for  the 
encounter,  ■nben  1  discovered 
that  Beauvallon  carriod  a  pis- 
tol in  his  left  breast.  This  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  moke 
known  to  O'Connor,  and. the 

moment  the  latter  had  oOD&TBed  n^  itatement  by  hii  own  eyes, 
an  oveiTiowering  sense  of  the,.piurderou8  intent  of  Us  antago- 
nist took  pcsexgion  of  him,  aad  he  almost  lost  his  self-control. 
"Coward!"  he  exclaimed  "you  have  provided  yourself  with 
a  firenrra  in  order  that,  ghould-you  be  wonted,  you  might  take 
my  life  by  a  dehberate  aim  !  Be  mine  then  the  task  to  put  your 
cowardice  to  the  test."  Saying  this  he  made  a  dwjicrate  lunge  at 
Beauvallon,  which  was  immediately  returned  by  him,  oi.J  io 
the  conflict  tliat  ensued,  the  pistol  fell  to  the  ground.  Beau- 
vallon, intent  upon  recovering  the  weapon,  was  about  to  sloop  for 
that  purpoeej  as  O'Connor  made  another  thrust,  and  in  an  instant 
the  foiiuer  was  a  lifuiesa  corse  1  The  whole  party  inuu-xiiately  mir- 
vejed  the  body  to  be  quite  satisfi.xl  that  tlie  tide  of  life  had  ceased 
to  flow,  and  the  sad  truth  being  too  apparecit,  BeauTaUou's  second, 
regarding  O'Connor  with  eyes  of  llru,  csclaiin.>d, 

"Villunl  be  was  off  his  niard  when  you  gave  him  his  death-blow." 

"Dare  you  call  me  Ttllain.'"  slid  O'Connor.  "  Ue  would  liave 
murdered  me  with  the  pistol  which  hes  there.  I'eicelve,  it  is 
loaded  I"  and  O'Connor,  suatchinR,  the  pistol  from  the  eround,  dis- 
charged it  in  the  air.  The  enraged  second  of  the  vanqui^^id  duellist, 
thinking  that  the  shot  had  been  fired  at  him,  immedialdy  seized  a 
Bword,  and  called  upon  O'Connor  to  defend  himself. 

O'Connor,  deeply  stung  by  the  insulting  bravado  of  his  present 
foe,  wag  for  the  moment  unmindful  of  tlic  catastrophe  Ui  which  his 


liand  had  playedsopHNuineutapart,  and,  leaving  the  prostrate  body 
for  the  while  untouched,  he  was  again  engaged  in  a  combat  for  lifu 
or  death,  liis  antagoniat  this  tiiue  was  Kruast  'V'auderuioiit, 
a  man  somcwbat  older  tlian  himself,  and  bearing  iu  his  funn 
and  feaCuns  traces  of  a  life  not  apent  in  the  oalm  puraiut  of  tlie 
moat  healUiful  virtues.  A  very  few  momenta  had  ehij^ed,  ere 
the  two  closed,  and  it  was  soon  evident  to  me,  as  also,  no  doubt,  to 
the  friend  of  Bsauv/dlon,  who  no*  sliwd  in  the  position  of  aecoLi  1 
to  the  other,  that  tlie  Freuchman  was  much  too  elicited  to  have  ihe 
"  chances  of  war''  iu  his  favour. 

"You  have  siaiu  m^  best  fu!nd,"heeKclaimed,  ^aciag  himaelf 
in  an  attitude  from  wbich  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  ho 
lujditated  attwjk  or  defatce,  "and  if  my  power  has  not  desert^ 
me,  ypur  dust  shall  be  mingled  with  his."  Saying  these  words,  he 
became  bo  viiJent  and  ungrSwful  in  tus  movements  that  O'Connor, 
wbo  had  no  dvaire  to  send  li""  to  his  aooouot,  deeply  though  he  had 
insulted  him,  began  to  etitertain  fean  for  hijs  safety,  and  n»olve(i 
to  do  uo  more  than  jarry  his  ill-aioied  blows.  At  length,  however, 
Vandeiiuont  endearouied  to  atiike  liim  on  ths  Ueao,  and  in  the 
almost  8Uj>erhiiuian  effort  he  nudo  to  accomplish  this  dread  purpue.', 
h^  lost  his  grasp  of  the  sword,  and  fell  Ufon  its  now  bltmtud  edge. 
The  conlt^npt  which  O'Connor  felt  tor  him  at  this  moment,  pre- 
vented his  regarding  him  any  long.T  in  Uic  bght  of  an  honourable 
aalAgoUist ;  aud  tur.>ing  to  uic  he  esoUiiui«I : 

'■  1  will  fight  with  him  uo 
more ;"  wheKupou  he  Uuvw 
down  his  ewonl  with  haughty 
disdain,  and  tlius  the  two 
weapons  crossed  each  other. 

"  There,"  slid  be,  "  in  the 
dust  let  your  sword  crota 
mine,  and  do  not  provoke 
me  to  a  revenge  which  has 
already  ooet  a  life." 

1  then  <ound  that  Vander- 

mont  Was  eewsly  womided, 

and  was  unable  to  rise.     He 

contrived,  however,  to  mut- 

tcr  A  few  iueobeient  words, 

which,    though    they     were 

doubtless  intended  as  a  threat, 

O'Connor  did  not  haed,  but 

instantly  proceeded,  with  my 

oajistancc,  and  that  of  \'iui- 

dennont's    friend,    to   aeslut 

biTii  into  a  fiacre  wbich  wua 

awaiting  us  at  a  contiguous 

Giiot.     This  being  done,  the 

appilling  spjotocle  of  B^iu- 

vaJlon's  dead  body,  to  which 

we  now  returned,  shot  lilie 

lightning    through    O'Connni'a    brain ;    and   for  a  moment,  the 

power  <3  utterance  was  denied  him.    Ue  bent  ovi^  the  prostrate 

form,    and    invoked   the   mercy    of   Heaven    on    his    repentant 

head,   uttering    at    the    same    time    a    cry   of   debjmir  which   I 

was  fearful  might  bring  witneaes  to  the  scene.     It  was  still 

early  uioriung,  however,  and  we  mw  no  signs  of  moving  vitidity, 

save  in   our  three  selves,  to  contJMSt   with  the  cold  and   hfeles 

corpse  before  us.      To  remove  the  body  was  of  course  our  first 

duty,  and  having  executed  this  painfttl  task,  O'Connor,  promptod 

by  a  sudden  impulse,  said  iu  a  subdued  tone — 

"  Bear  witnwe  that  I  am  guiltlesH  of  any  sinful  design  in  this 
unfortunate  affair ;  and  that  what  1  did  yestef  diiy  was  tu  pretext 
thij  cmUein  of  my  country  fivm  dii^^race." 


To  relieve  the  reader's  suspense,  I  need  only  further  inform  him 
that  the  injury  which  ^'andermont  had  iu9ict«d  upon  himself  did 
not  prove  mortal,  and  that,  as  regards  the  unfortunate  Beauvallon, 
Denis  O'Connor  was  not  called  upon  to  answer  for  the  death  of  a 
man  who  had  vintcd  with  contempt  that  which  it  was  tbo  duty  of 
a  truj  patriot  to  protect. 

G.  U. 
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Sinr-OIBB&T  CASTLi. 
UN-GABBRY  CASTLE, ormoreooncoHyDati- 
oiAri,  the  Dun  or  Fort  of  Curbr^,  i*  ntuated  oa 
a  hill  in  the  Ticiitit;  d  the  ntaath  at  Um  river 
Drowia, «  alxjam  rerj  celebrated  in  the  Iriih  an- 
iutI»,oaaDt7  of  Lottim.  It  ww  erected  by  the 
elue<  of  the  Hac-Clanchys,  a  aapt  \Tho  poMsned  the 
ancient  diabict  called  Dartiae,  the  pramt  faaroo j 
of  Bondogher.  The  name  td  ita  foimder  mod  tlie 
date  of  ha  cnctiaa  are  not  preaarred,  but,  aooord- 
ing  to  Dr.  Petiie,  the  latter  ma^  with  enbabili^ 
be  wfared  ia  a  perirod  anterior  to  we  reign  «f 
Uenrr  Vm.,  aa  the  Aunala  of  the  Fau  MuAen 
leoord,  at  dw  year  1638;  tiiat  "  Cabir  (the  ion  of 
Feradacb,  the  am  of  William),  the  aoo  of  Mac- 
ClatKhjr,  hBr-«fiparent  to  the  chieftaindup  of 
Dartree,diadin that jear.iuDDn-Cairfard."  iWn 
an  inqniaition  taken  at  the  Abli^  of  Creewelea, 
m  the  34th  of  Beptoober,  1SU3,  it  appean  that 
Cathal  Oge  ICaeClaD^y  died  in  Januarjr,  1582, 
■ttied  of  the  ciaCle  and  manor  of  DLm-cariit7,  and 
of  the  entile  distriot  called  MacClancbj'a  country, 
leaving  a  mu  and  heir,  Cathal  DulF,  thra  agad 
twentj-eisht  yeaia.  On  the  ma^H  made  in  the 
reign  ol  GUiabeth.  the  caiUe  u  marked  bb  an 
important  fortreat,  tint  it>  ruina  are  now  of  little 
note,  conaiBting  only  of  a  aide  wall,  perforated  W  an  arched  6o3t- 
mj.  "  But,  tzivial  aa  theae  vestigea  are,"  aaTS  the  erudite  author 
of  the  "  EocIeaiaBtical  Architecture  of  Ireland,''  "  th^  impart  taam 
historic  interest  to  acenery  of  the  moat  deligbtfnl  chaiscter,  by 
which  thOT  are  aoirounded,  and  are  valnaUe  aa  a  memorial  of  an 
ancient  Imh  family." 


conceal  her  b 
in  HuffertHD, 

lit  up  with  . 
melaucholy  ^ 


!CHE  BLAOE  DOCTOB^ 


HE  Bsme  nt^t  that  Frederick  Foiter  waa  ntting 
before  the  Are,  in  company  wiUi  Tony  Johnson,  at 
the  "Hiree  Jolly  TravellerB,"  in  a  two-pair  back 
'  room  of  a  wretched  lo  jgiug-hooae,  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  cdty,  two  feonalea  were  seated  before  a  mise- 
rable fire  that  glimmra«I  in  the  boUom  d  an  old- 
fHahianed  grate.  There  was  aoarcely  anj  fumjtura 
in  the  apartmwt,  iave  a  few  old  cfaaira,  a  amaU 
deal  table,  and  a  contrivance  for  a  bed,  compoeed 
of  a  bundle  of  «ti«w,  covered  ov»  with  coaree  tid- 
ing. No  one  could  he  mistaken  in  fuming  a  notion 
of  the  character  of  oue  of  the  peiaone  in  that 
squalid  room,  iuasmuoh  aa  there  wot  an  ease  and 
dignity,  coDbined  with  tendemcs,  in  her  manner 
that  o&(poke  the  lady,  or  rather  that  which  par- 
veuuB  imitate  birt  can  never  achieve.  Her  voice  ■ 
waa  low  and  musical,  and,  although  her  dress  be- 
tokened the  ertreme  of  penury,  there  was  a  dignity 
and  self-pomeffiion  about  her  that  revealed  good 
tircedine,  and  the  fact  that  she  had  been  more 
in  the  habit  of  beinc  obeyed  than  doing  service. 
She  was  above  the'  middle  height,  but  looked  taller, 
owing  to  her  attenuated  condition.  Her  hands 
were  beautifullji  formed,  and  the  broken  shoes, 
which  rested  i»  the  old  rusty  fender,  conld  not 
oil  foot  and  graced ully-tumed  ankle.  Her  face,  even 
ras  still  eminently,  band^me,  and  whenever  it  was 
gmUe,  it  was  one  so  tender  and  thoughtful,  that  ita 
IS  greater  than  lean. '  Her  dark  brilliant  eyes,  arched 
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forehead,  and  exquisitely  chiselled  nose  and  mouth,  were  shown  off 
to  great  advantage  by  the  extreme  fairness  of  her  complexion  and 
the  dark  luxuriance  of  her  hair,  which  hung  dishevelled  over  her 
ihouldeiB,  now  covered  with  some  portion  of  her  bad  clothing.  She 
looked  as  if  she  had  not  only  been  suffering  from  deep  privation, 
but  from  great  mental  anguish,  and  the  feverish  restfeasness  with 
which  ehQ  would  listen  for  a  foot  upon  the  stairway,  showed  that 
her  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  not  for  herself,  but  for  some  one  absent. 
The  other  person  in  the  room  was  of  a  veiy  different  character ;  she 
had  a  round  joUv  face,  surmounted  by  the  mob-cap  of  the  time, 
which  gave  a  kind  of  comical  expression  to  her  rod,  honest  coimten- 
ance,  into  which  a  red,  small,  little  nose  had  been  stuck  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  her  to  breathe,  as  she  was  so  much  in  the  habit 
of  using  her  mouth  for  talking,  that  it  was  almost  always  required 
for  that  purpose.  She  was  nearly  as  broad  as  she  was  long,  and 
some  people  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  her  good  nature  made 
her  fat,  because  few  persons  ever  saw  her  eating  or  drinking,  unless 
a  quiet  cup  of  tea,  as  she  was  wont  to  call  it,  but  which  was  any- 
thing but  quiet  when  she  had  anything  to  do  with  nuJung  it  ioT 
other  people,  inasmuch  as  her  tongue,  on  such  occasions,  went  like 
the  clapper  of  a  mill.  She  was  unlike  most  great  talkers,  as  she 
seldom  spoke  uncharitably  of  any  body,  and  was  famous  for  being 
a  great  peacemaker,  and  the  settler  of  many  a  family  quarrel. 

A  knock  came  to  the  door,  when  the  lady  rose  to  open  it. 

^'  Can't  you  lave  that  to  me,  Mrs.  Foster,"  saia  the  fat  little 
woman. 

"  Don^t  mind,  Nelly,''  said  the  lady,  "  I  would  not  like  a  stranger 
would  see  the  state  of  misery  to  which  he  and  I  are  reduced ;  I 
will  go  myself.'  Mrs.  Foster  partially  opened  the  door,  and  asked 
the  person  who  had  knocked  what  was  required  ? 

^^  Tell  Nelly  Delany,  ma'am,*'  said  a  little  girl,  ^^  that  all  the  man- 
gling is  done,  and  may  I  go  home  ?" 

"No,"  said  Nelly,  who  had  overheard  the  conversation,  "go  up 
stairs,  and  I'll  be  up  after  ye ;  put  the  kittle  on  the  fire ;  I  want  to 
sind  you  of  a  message.  This  is  a  terrible  bad  night  for  poor  Mr. 
Foster  to  be  out,  G(xl  help  him !  I  don't  think  'tis  the  could  wether 
will  be  throubling  them  Jews  and  hathens  that  robbed  him  out  of  his 
rights,  when  they  dies,"  continued  Nelly. 

"  I  always  heard,"  said  Mrs.  Foster,  "  that  you  were  indst  chari- 
table in  your  observations." 

"  An'  so  I  am,  ma'am,"  said  Nelly ;  "  sure  it  is  charity  to  give 
them  their  due,  afther  they  robbed  you  and  Mr.  Foster,  they  knows 
you  are  in  the  worst  of  want,  and  they  would  not  give  you  a  bit  or 
a  sup  to  put  in  your  mouth,  if  you  were  gasping,  achushla." 
.  "  Plusn,  Nelly,  hush"  said  Mrs.  Foster;  "thu  kind  of  language 
is  not  right.  Oh !  what  a  terrible  night  it  is — poor  fellow,  lus  has 
been  a  sad  and  bitter  fat«,  to  which  Heaven  does  not  seem  inclined 
to  extend  some  kind  reversion.  How  have  I  prayed  for  strength, 
and  hope,  and  courage,  to  meet  his  trials  and  mine  own,  and  but  for 
him  I  ao  not  believe  I  could  resist  the  temptation  to  put  a  speedy 
period  to  my  wretched  life,  and  tnist  in  God  for  forgiveness."  Mrs. 
Foster,  who  was  scarcely  able  to  walk  from  exhaustion,  caught  Nelly 
by  the  arm,  "  Here,"  said  she,  "  this  is  the  last,"  drawing  a  je^weUed 
locket  from  her  breast,  "  take  this,  and  pawn  or  sell  it.  It  is  all  I 
have.  A  mother's  dying  gift,  whidi  she  told  me  never  to  part  with ; 
but  my  husband,  as  he  walks  the  streets,  is  famishing  witn  hunger. 
He,  ence  so  proud,  so  noble,  hospitable,  and  still  so  good ;  and  sh^  I 
keep  this  bauble  and  leave  my  poor  lied  to  starve  ?  No ;  take  it, 
Nelly,"  and  the  poor  lady  resumed  her  seat  by  the  dying  embers  of 
the  fire. 

The  storm  seemed  to  have  a  special  object  in  throwing  all  the  sleet 
against  the  windows  of  the  house  in  which  Mrs.  Foster  lived.  It 
used  to  go  away  for  a  while,  and  then  come  back  as  if  to  make 
another  attempt  to  force  the  windows  open.  It  would  run  down  the 
chimneys  and  drive  out  the  smoke  into  the  rooms,  and  perform  all 
kinds  of  practical  jokes  on  the  old  house.  In  the  midst  oithat  storm 
poor  Frederick  Foster  wended  his  lonely  way  to  his  miserable  home, 
and  he  arrived  weary,  exhausted,  and  wet  to  the  skin,  as  Nelly  had 
arranged  the  supper  on  the  small  deal  table  where  Mrs.  Foster  was 
sitting. 

"  Welcome  home,  sur,"  said  poor  Nelly,  "you're  drownded  wet 
entirely." 

"  Indeed  I  am,  Nelly,  it  is  a  fearful  night ;"  and  Nelly  beat  a  re- 
tt-eat  np  stairs  to  get  tea,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster  were  eating 
their  tiist  meal  for  forty -eight  hours. 


When  they  had  partaken  of  their  humble  fare,  the  latter  said, 
"  I  can't  tell  you,  Fred,  how,  kind  that  poor  Nelly  has  been  to  us ; 
only  for  her  we  could  not  have  Uved." 

"  She  is  a  good  kind  creature,"  observed  Foster,  "  and  we  will  soon 
be  in  a  position  to  reward  her  for  all  her  kindness." 

A  ray  of  hope  illumined  the  face  of  Mrs.  Foster,  as  she  asked, 
^^  Have  you  come  to  any  settlement  with  Jacob  Isaacs,  and  are  we 
to  expect  that  our  days  of  misery  and  privation  are  drawing  to  a 
dose?" 

"  Barman  is  our  only  hope,"  replied  Foster.  *"  He  k  a  good 
honest  fellow,  and  will  do  his  best  for  us.  You  must  make  a  will, 
leaving  the  money  to  vour  credit  in  the  English  Courts  to  me,  and 
by  that  means  we  will  be  enabled  to  realise  funds  to  save  us  from 
death  and  ruin.  In  a  day  or  two  I  will  get  the  means  to  enable  you 
to  leave  Dublin,  and  once  more,  Laura,  we  shall  be  free  of  those 
hell-hounds." 

"  And  shall  we  be  again,  Fred,  what  we  used  to  be  before  your 
kind  heart  led  vou  to  trust  in  those  who  call  themselves  your  friends  ? 
Do  you  remember  when  first  you  won  Laura  Saville,  did  she  not  tell 
you  that  in  life  or  death,  nothing  would  estrange  her  love  from  you, 
and  has  she  not  kept  her  promise  ?  If  she  had  kingdoms  to  will 
away,  she  would  give  them  all  to  you  as  freely  as  she  md  her  heart, 
and  if  any  sacrifice  of  hers  can  give  one  hour  of  happiness  to  her 
poor  Fred,  all  shall  be  made." 

Foster  tenderly  embraced  his  wife,  but,  being  much  affected,  and 
not  wishing  that  his  emotion  should  be  observed,  he  said  nothing. 

"  Our  early  life,"  continued  the  lady,  "  was  too  happy  to  last,  or 
perhaps,  when  we  were  in  affluence  and  power,  we  were  not  thank- 
ful enough  to  Providence  for  His  goodneas ;  but  I  trust  that  our 
niany  sufferings  will  atone  for  our  former  faults." 

**"  Our  sufferings  will  soon  be  over,  and  bright  days  are.yet  in  store 
for  my  poor  Laura,"  said  Foster.  "  I  am  to  see  Barman  to-morrow 
night,  when  I  will  have  good  news  for  you." 

Nelly  entering  ^vith  a  crude  tea-service,  put  an  end  to  the  conver- 
sation of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Foster,  who  retired  to  rest  shortly  after  mid- 
night. 

The  morning  was  far  advanced  when  Quill  was  awoke  from  his 
sleep  in  the  hall,  by  some  inmate  of  the  house  falling  over 
him. 

"  Sixpence  damages  and  sixpence  costs,"  said  Qmll,  as  he  raised 
himself  on  one  elbov. 

"  To  the  deuce  with  you !"  said  the  gruff  voice  of  some  person  lying 
on  the  floor  beside  him ;  "  you  have  nearly  dislocated  my  shoulder  ; 
what  brought  you  there  ?" 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Quill ;  "  but  I  hope  you 
are  not  hurt." 

"  To  be  sure,  I  am  hurt,"  said  the  owner  of  the  gruff  voice,  as  he 
walked  into  the  street. 

After  divers  efforts^  Qmll  succeeded  in  regaining  his  feet,  but  he 
was  so  stiff  from  th^  cold,  that  he  could  hardly  stand.  "  So  the  Black 
Doctor  left  me  to  my  fate.  Such  is  friendship !"  said  he,  as  he  ran  liis 
right  hand  through  his  matted  hair,  striving  at  the  same  time  .to 
collect  his  thoughts,  and  wondering  where  was  his  hat,  which,  after 
groping  for  a  Jong  time,  he  found,  collapsed  like  the  bellows  of  an 
accordion.  He  searched  his  pockets,  and  found  all  his  money  consisted 
of  an  old  rusty  knife,  a  piece  of  tobacco,  and  a  latch-key.  "  I  never 
will  be  able  to  get  the  change  of  these,"  said  Qmll,  "  till  the  bank  is 
open."  Having  made  up  his  mind  to  appear  in  public,  he  fixed  his 
battled  hat  on  his  head  as  well  as  he  could,  and  proceeded  on  his 
way.  His  attention  was  attracted  by  a  chum  standing  at  a  shop- 
door,  and  the  thought  immediately  struck  him,  that  a  drink  of  but- 
termilk would  do  Um  great  service.  He  entered  the  shop  and  ad- 
dressed the  dairy-woman,  by  informing  her  that  it  was  a  very  fine 
morning,  and  that  the  locality  was  a  most  dangerous  one,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  been  knocked  down  and  robbed. 

"  Was  tiiere  much  taken  from  you,  sir  ?"  inquired  the  woman. 

"  Fortunately,"  said  Quill,  "  not  much,  only  my  purse  and  a  trifle 
of  money,  my  wateh  and  chain,  and  a  diamond  ring !" 

"  You  ought  to  inform  the  watchmen  of  the  dMrict,"  said  tlie 
dairy -woman, 

"  The  watchmen,  indeed  I"  replied  Quill  "  I  would  not  have  my 
name  brought  into  question  for  twenty  times  the  amount  I  have  lost. 
Give  me  a  quart  cf  fresh  buttermilk,"  said  the  legal  Bcribe,  wliich. 
on  being  handed  to  him,  he  drained  with  an  ener^  which  rather 
took  the  woman  by  surprise.     When  be  had  suffici^tly  reooveret « 
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his  breatli,  he  enquired,  **  What  do  I  owe  you  tor  that  diink— 1 
Bupix«e  a  half-crown  ?** 

**  Xo,"  replied  the  woman,  "  only  two-pence." 

Quill  affected  to  laugh — '*  Is  that  all  ?  I  am  an  apprentice  of 
Mr.  Bannan,  ^e  celebrated  solicitor,  and  I  will  send  the  hall-porter 
down  to  you  with  the  amount  when  I  go  to  the  office.'* 

Having  deliveied  himself  of  what  he  had  to  say,  he  made  off  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  be  at  Equity-row  before  his  master  should  arrive. 
On  getting  to  the  hall-door  leading  to  his  place  of  bnsinesB,  he  began 
to  make  explorations  for  his  ktch-key  in  all  kinds  of  secret 
pockets,  which  were  distributed  in  tbe  most  ingenious  manner  over 
divers  ports  of  his  costume.  After  several  failures  he  succeeded  in 
finding  what  he  sought  in  one  of  his  boots. 

"  Strange,"  said  Quill,  as  he  opened  the  door  and  proceeded  to 
perch  himself  on  his  stool  to  wait  his  master's  coming.  Aft*;r  hav- 
ing made  a  melancholy  attempt  to  whistle  a  tune,  he  commenced 
to  carve  the  initials  of  his  name  on  the  cover  of  the  desk  at  which 
he  was  sitting. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Quill,  in  reply  to  a  knock  which  had  been  givon 
at  the  door.  "  Is  that  you,  Wisp  ?"  continued  the  scribe.  "  That 
was  a  gr^at  roree  we  had  last  night — ^who  paid  old  Brunt  ?  because 
1  know  1  didn't,  as  it  will  be  *  in  re  QuiM'  with  me  soon.  I  was 
thinking  of  imagining  a  schelule  and  keeping  it  in  my  hat,  so  as 
not  to  be  taken  by  surprise  when  coming  to  a  settlement  with  rapa- 
cious creditors." 

**  You  are  nearly  as  great  a  fool  as  your  master,  who  could  make 
a  fortune  for  himself  and  me,"  said  Wisp,  '*  if  he  would  only  mind 
his  business.  I  am  after  putting  a  fellow  hiding  in  the  Aeriff's 
prison  who  has  been  hunted  for  debt  for  the  last  two  months,"  con- 
tinued he,  as  he  balanced  his  hat  on  the  front  of  his  head. 

"  You  arrested  him,  you  mean  V"  inquired  Quill. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it "  replied  Wisp.  "  The  best  place  in  the  world 
to  hide  from  one  d  my  cloth  is  m  the  *  jug.'  No  one  wiH  teU  on 
him  ;  but  the  fever  is  very  bad  there  just  now,  and  it  is  a  terrible 


"  You  are  up  to  your  eyes  in  doing  nothing — are  you  going  to 
arrest  anybody  to-day  ?"  asked  Quill. 

"  No,"  replied  the  bailiff,  "  unless  Jacob  Isaacs  gives  me  the 
parchment  for  the  special  edification  of  Stammers.  I  tell  you  what, 
i^uill,  it  will  be  a  case  of  sudden  death  with  Stammers  if  the  Jew 
in  not  settled  with  to-day.  Tell  your  accomplished  master  tliat 
NVisp  will  do  himself  the  honour  to  look  into  tliis  elegant  place  of 
business  in  the  course  of  the  dav,  or  I  will  see  him  at  old  Brunt's 
to-night,  and  perhaps  you  wiU  favour  us  with  your  company  at  the 
same  time  and  place  ?" 

Quill  affectea  to  be  undecided  as  to  the  course  he  would  pursue, 
and  throwing  his  arms  outwards  and  upwards  as  he  pretended  to 
yawn,  he  said  : — 

**  If  I  can  I  will  look  over." 

When  Wisp  took  his  dopartraie  Quill  took  his  hat  out  of  a  drawer, 
anrl,  with  the  assistance  of  some  paper  and  paste,  he  proceeded  to 
Btrengthen  the  sides  of  his  head-dress,  and  to  remedy,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  results  of  the  severe  collisions  it  had  sustained  on  his  home- 
ward journey. 

The  cold^shaxp  air  of  the  early  morning  did  not  appear  to  affect 
the  Black  Doctor  as  he  walked  along  in  the  direction  of  Newgate. 
Though  it  was  long  previous  to  the  time  fixed  for  the  execution  of 
a  wretched  culprit,  who  had,  in  accordance  with  the  savage  custom 
of  the  time,  been  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  die  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  his  arrest,  crowds  of  miserable-looking  creatures  began 
to  pour  in  to  the  one  centre  where  a  terrible  scene  was  to  be  pre- 
sented. Old  and  young,  the  strong,  the  weak,  in  all  the  eccentri- 
cities of  rags,  were  to  be  seen  making  for  the  one  point.  Some 
were  singing  snatches  of  coarse  songs,  and  others  laughing  heartily 
at  their  own  levity  or  that  of  others.  On  they  pressed  through  the 
cold,  wet  mist,  all  anxious  to  get  a  good  place  from  which  they  could 
best  see  the  hist  throes  of  the  death  agony  of  a  wretch  most  unfitted 
to  die.  Abovf  the  gate  of  the  prison  the  old,  black,  iron  cage 
protruded,  the  bottom  of  which  being  lifted,  told  to  all  that 
The  fatal  arrangements  had  been  made.  Tluough  this  motley 
crowd  the  Black  Doctor  forced  his  way  to  the  principal  entrance, 
where  he  was  immediately  recognised  by  tb^  warder,  who  admitted 
hun 


"  Are  you  come  for  the  pdst  mortem^  doctor  ?"  said  a  groy-headotl 
little  man,  with  a  red  face.  "  I  liave  turned  off  a  number  in  my 
time,  and  I  should  now  be  allowed  to  retire  into  private  life.  How 
is  Tabby  ?"  continued  the  executioner,  for  such  was  the  calling  of 
the  person  who  addressed  the  Black  Doctor. 

"  She  is  well,  Tim,"  replied  Bramble,  evidently  not  relishing  the 
familiarity  of  Tim,  who  had  become  a  part  and  portion  of  the  priijon 
in  which  he  had  resided  for  many  years.  "  1  want  to  speak  with 
Jerry  the  Lift,"  said  the  Black  Doctor. 

"  Come  this  way,"  said  Tim,  and  he  led  him  up  a  circular  stair- 
case that  opened  on  a  dimly-lighted  corridor.  The  guide  stopped 
before  a  massive  iron  door  which  he  opened,  and  Bramble,  was  in 
the  presence  of  Jerry  the  Lift,  who  in  one  sliort  hour  would  ceasQ 
to  exist. 

The  mnrmuring  of  the  thousands  of  busy  voices  in  the  street 
could  be  heard  by  the  condemned  man  as  he  sat  crouching  in  a  dark 
corner  of  his  dungeon. 

"  DonHi  you  know  me,  Jerry  ?"  said  the  Black  Doctor,  approach- 
mg  him. 

"Well,'*  said  Jerry,  who  knew  Bramble's  voice.  "This  is  a 
bad  business ;  and  that  housebn^aking  affair,  which  brought  mi»  to 
this,  would  never  be  found,  out  only  for  Brunt.  He  was  afraid  of 
me  because  I  knew  too  much  about  him — ^he  and  I  were  deep  in 
crime  for  years  and  years  together,  but  his  was  all  the  profit,  mine 
the  loss.  I  was  an  honest  man  when  I  first  met  him — but  I  will 
have  revenge.  I  will  ask  you,  doctor,  as  a  request  from  a  dying 
man,  to  do  what  I  ask  you.  Brunt  and  I  killed  Hawksworth,  and 
buried  him.  W^e  made  short  work  of  the  exciseman.  He  is  now 
dead  nine  years,"  said  Jerry,  thcmghtfidly.  "  He  was  kind  to  Bnmt 
when  he  was  poor,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  gave  the  name  of 
tlie  *  Three  Jolly  Travellers'  to  his  house.  It  was  Brunt  killed 
him,  I  only  helped  to  bury  him.  Nelly,  the  old  servant,  found  it 
out,  and,  I  think,  told  Tony  Johnson  all  about  it.  Brunt  made 
Hawksworth  drunk  on  that  terrible  night,  and  strangled  him.  We 
buried  him  in  the  old  back  kitchen,  near  the  grate.  The  dead  man 
had  much  value  in  his  pockets,  but  Bnmt  and  I  were  afraid  to 
touch  it  when  the  deed  was  done.  We  buried  him  money  and  all. 
Tony  Johnson  will  show  you  the  place,  aAd  aid  you  in  getting  re- 
venge for  Jerry  the  Lift." 

**  He  has  told  me  enough  already,"  said  the  Black  Doctor ;  "  and 
on  tliis  night  I  will  begin  to  keep  the  promise  which  I  nownoake 
you,  to  have  satisfaction  out  of  John  Bnmt." 

"  I  have  made  heaps  of  money  for  Brunt,"  said  Jeny :  "  but 
I  will  tnist  in  you  for  revenge.  If  you  were  to  know  the  way 
he  contrived  to  malve  Hawksworth  bring  all  his  money  the  nigljt 
he  killed  him,  you  would  say  that  he  was  a  designing,  bloodthu-sty 
niffian." 

The  entrance  of  the  sheriff's  deputy  and  Galvin,  the  executioner, 
was  the  signal  for  the  Black  Doctor  to  take  his  departure  from  the 
condemned  cell.  He  bade  Jerry  a  cordial  farewell,  and  after  having 
shaken  hands  warmly  with  him,  he  hurried  back  into  the  street, 
which  was  now  densely  crowded.  The  windows  and  doorways  of 
^  the  houses  oppo^te  the  prison,  or  commanding  a  view  of  it,  were 
filled  by  men,  women,  and  children,  wliile  the  waving  sea  of  heads 
in  the  street  were  swayed  about  as  if  acted  on  by  a  tempest.  In 
the  crowd  the  Black  Doctor  recognised  the  white  hat  of  Tony  John- 
son, who,  as  well  as  Wisp,  with  whom  he  was  in  company,  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  excitement  of  the  scene.  Bramble,  by  Hard  pushing, 
succeeded  in  getting  to  the  place  where  Tony  was  standing. 

**  There  you  are,  you  young  scamp,"  said  Bramble. 

"  Yes,  doctor,"  replied  Tony,  "  here  I  am,  and  there  you  are." 

"I  want  you,"  said  the  Black  Doctor;  "so  keep  close  to 
me." 

"  I  must  be  forsaking  you,  !Mr.  Wisp,*'  said  Tony  to  the  bailiff, 
as  he  affected  to  bow  with  the  groatest  reverence.  "  There  is  no 
fear  of  you  in  the  crowd,  you  are  too  innocent ;  nobody  will  do 
you  any  harm." 

Wisp  had  to  laugh  at  the  comical  appearance  of  his  young  friend, 
as  he  made  off  to  keep  as  close  as  poBsible  to  the  Black  Doctor, 
who  appeared  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  the  scenes  which  were 
being  enacted  a^'O'ind  him. 

**  Come  this  way,"  he  said  to  Tony,  as  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
residence  of  Tabby  Masters. 

"  You  have  brought  company  with  y?a,"  «aid  the  old  woman, 
eyeing  Tony,  who  showed  that  he  was  determiuod  to  make  himself 
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quite  at  home  by  seating  himaelf  at  the  fire.  **  Stammani  ia  up  and 
lias  bten  asking  for  you." 

The  Black  Doctor,  \rithout  replying,  proceeded  up  stain  to  a 
sraall,  aquiUid  room.  On  a  miserable  l^d,  a  fashionably-dreBsed 
^oung  man  was  sitting.  A  profusion  of  light-bro^n  curly  hair  fell 
m  disorder  oyer  a  finely -moulded  h^  wd  face,  ^e  looked  de- 
jected and  care-worn,  and  as  l^e  rose  gracefully,  with  hja  right  hand 
extended  to  salute  Bramble,  his  ^^  mmUy  form  and  elegant  bear- 
ing were  strangely  contrasted  with  the  miserable  room  of  which  he 
was  the  occupant* 

^*  Cheer  up  T'  said  the  Black  Doctor,  ^^  I  think  that  awkward 
affair  of  yours  will  be  all  right  to-day." 

*^  Did  you  offer  Isaais  to  pay  hun  all  that  he  dequuidg?"  said 
Stammers. 

^^  No,"  said  Bramble ;  *'  but  I  wiU.  You  are  safe  here,  and  he 
believes  that  you  are  not  in  town." 

^^  This  suspense  is  fearful,"  said  Stammers.  *'  I  would  give  worlds 
for  pQsaessiQn  of  that  accursed  foraged  bill.  I  did  not  curit  for  the 
means  to  supply  my  real  wants,  but  out  of  an  idle  caprice,  and  by  a 
wanton  act  of  folly  I  have  placed  myself  in  the  fangs  of  a  rapacious 
and  relentless  enemy.  Have  you  seen  my  wife  and  sister  ?"  con- 
tinued Stammers ;  **  for  if  you  have  not  you  must  see  Uiem  at  once. 
Tell  them  I  am  away  somewhefe,  an4  make  the  best  case  you  can 
for  me — but  how  are  we  to  ^t  this  terrible  bill  ?  My  life,  my 
honour,  my  all,  depends  upon  it." 

^^  I  will  get  it,  or  die  in  the  attempt,"  said  Qrftn^bley  ^'  eyen  if  it 
was  folded  round  the  heart  of  Isaacs  1" 

''  Oh.  that  I  had  it!"  groaned  Stammers.  ''.You  must,"  said 
he,  catching  Bramble  oonyujsively  by  tlie  artn,  ''you  must  call  at 
my  hous0  with  as  little  delay  as  posible,  and  you  must  make  an- 
other attempt  to  soften  the  Jew." 

"  I  will,"  said  Bramble ;  "  ai}d  I  expeot  to  bd  h^k  here  in  a  few 
hours," 

The  Black  Doctor  descended  tlie  ricketty  old  atair-oase  to  the 
kitchen,  where  Tony,  after  having  tried  several  plans  for  torment- 
ing a  cat,  was  ^\ising  himaelf  by  falling  on  the  pahiis  of  his  hands, 
and  throwing  his  feet  a^^ainst  the  wall. 

"  I  must  loB^  nq  tune  in  getting  Stammers  diit  of  this,"  said 
the  Black  Doctor,  as  he  prepared  to  take  his  departure,  and  was 
about  to  open  the  door.  He  had  scarcely  done  ap  when  Tony  ob- 
sjeiTed  in  a  low  whisper^-r- 

"  Danger  1" 

"  The  window  I  the  window !"  said  Bramble,  as  he  dashed  up 
stairs  to  Stamrners'  room,  forced  up  tlie  sash,  and  apringing  into  a 
back  yard,  called  on  Stammeni  to  toUow. 

[to  bk  continued.] 
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A  WOKAN  OF  TgE  MIDDLB 

N  his  "  Pil^rimwieB  in  SwitjBerland,"  Ubuis  Veuillot 
who,  as  a  wnter  of  fiction,  is  occasionally  entertaining, 
hds  strunff  together  a  collection  of  mediaeval  traditions, 
many  oi  wMch  read  strangely  improbable  in  this 
nineteenth  century  light  S  outs.  At  Berue,  H, 
Veuillot  enriched  his  portfolio  with  a  stwy,  curioualy 
illustrative  of  the  social  life  and  iudidal  processes  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  runs  in  tiiis  wise : — Jorg  de 
Fellis,  and  Pierre  de  Koepf,  two  eminent  citLsens  of 
Berne,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
had  been  attached  friends  in  early  life.  Political 
differences  subsequently  tended  to  estrange  tiiem ; 
time  only  seemed  to  widen  the  breach,  ai)d  ultimately 
they  learned  to  re^rd  each  other  with  a  ferocity 
which  can  be  expuoned  only  by  aonunin^  that  the 
politics  of  the  penod  appealea  more  to^tho  heart,  and 
less  to  the  head,  than  do  ours  d  io-dav.  About 
twelve  years  after  the  first  rupture  of  their  mendship, 
Mathilae,  the  daughter  of  Jorg  de  Fellis.  a' fascinating 
and  accomplished  maiden,  who  inherited  much  of  her 
mother's  gentleneas,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  her 
father's  determination,  whilst  fl^p^ing  at  *a  civic 
attracted  the  eye  of  Pierre  de  Eoepf,  and  captivated  his 
lie  lost  but  little  time  in  declaring  his  passion,  and  making 


her  an  offer  of  his  hand  a^d  his  ample  fortune;  but  Mathilde 
firmly  rejected  his  suit,  and  r^erred  him  for  explanations  to  her 
father,  from  whom  it  would  appear  the  passionate  de  Koepf  experi- 
enced a  rough  reception,  and  an  unequivocal  repudiation  of  his 
Eretensions.  Wounded  in  pride  and  eore  at  hei^  he  returned 
ome,  and  sat  down  to  plot  the  ruin  of  De  Fellis  and  bis  daughter. 
One  morning  tho'oitiaens  of  B^me  were  hoirrified  oa  hearing  that 
a  couple  of  peasantP  had  diacoy^^  the  znapgled  boay  cf  &hieb, 
the  Banneret,  lyiAg  outside  the  waila.  Thither  they  flocked  in 
crowds,  and  many  of  them  were  sei^  with  fit^  whilst  garing  on 
one  whom  they  had  known  sp  long.  The  Banneret's  head  had  been 
doyen  in  two  bv  his  aswasin,  who  seamed  to  have  taken  a  devilish 
delight  in  mutilating  t&e  remains  of  iheir  victim,  for  no  leas  than 
sixty  halbert  thrush  were  found  cm  examination  of  his  body. 
Pierre  de  Kodpf  was  amonoit  the  first  who  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
the  tragedy.  He  moyedlrom  group  to  group  rapidly,  whispering 
ashep^sod*  "  What  does  Pierre  say  ?"  aaked  a  yenerid)le  citizen 
of  his  nephew.  "  Pierre  says,  uncle,"  replied  the  boy,  "  that  the 
murdererof  the  Banneret  is  «Joigde  Fellis."  A  few  moments  later 
de  Eospf  had  mounted  the  cross  in  the  great  market-place,  and 
openly  denounced  de  Felis  as  the  butcher  of  Schieb.  The  charge 
derived  some  colour  from  the  notorious  fact  that  the  Banneret  and 
the  accused  liad  been  for  many  weeks  on  bad  terms ;  and  the  popu- 
lace, glad  of  having  found  some  clue  to  the  mystery  which  puzzled 
them,  adopted  the  words  of  de  Kodpf ,  and  marched  through  the 
town  proclaiming  de  Felis  a  murderer.  The  fearful  story  soon 
spread,  and  de  F^lia,  dragged  from  his  home  and  from  the  embraces 
of  his  devoted  daughter,  was  cast  into  prison.  "  What  have  I  done?" 
he  asked  of  the  fadors  who  came  to  put  him  in  irons.  "  You  have 
murdered  Schieo  the  Banneret,"  they  said.  De  Fellis  raised  his 
hands  as  if  to  invoke  Heaven  tp  witness  his  innocence,  when,  to  tlie 
terror  of  hii^  daughter  and  the  jailors,  he  wa§  stfupk  dimib.  The 
popular  imagination,  which  ia  always  active  in  such  emergencies, 
airactly  int^reted  thia  incident  as  a  proof  of  Go4's  w^th,  and  a 
judgment  on  a  would-be  blasphemer. 

Three  da^  had  elansed  since  the  terrible  night  on  which  the 
wretched  prisoner  had  oeen  torn  from  his  heartlx  and  sent  to  a  dun- 
geon. On  the  rooming  of  the  fourth  day  he  was  summoned  before 
the  judges  and  formally  charged  with  the  murder  of  Schieb.  He 
could  reply  only  by  feeble  geaturea,  and  looks  ol  yoiceless  agony. 
Foremost  amongst  his  aocuaers  was  his  old  enemy  4^  Koapf ,  who 
swore,  tha4  on  we  night  of  the  murder  he  had  seen  the  prisoner 
flying  on  horaebaok  from  the  place  where  the  BafinereVs  body  had 
been  discovered.  Mathilde  looked  at  the  witness,  and  she  well 
understood  that  implacable  hatf«d  and  disappointed  passion  had 
im&de  him  the  accuser  of  her  father.  ' ^  But,"  s^ys  the  chnmicle, ' '  she 
held  her  peace  and  prayed."  Additional  evidence  was  then  prrauced 
to  shew  tnat  de  Fellis  and  no  other  person  could  have  heen  concerned 
iu  the  aflsaHsiyiation.  For  the  4^ence,  Mathilde  bwcvq  that  on  the 
night  of  the  murder,  her  father  pressed  by  business,  nad  remained 
at  home— and  further,  that  by  no  possibili^  oouM  he  have  gone 
abroad  without  her  knowlecbe.  lender  the  pressure  of  such  con- 
flicting testimony  the  judicii4  mind  wavered,  and  finally,  referred 
the  question  of  the  pri^oner^s  gmlt  or  innooenoe  to  the  verdict  of  the 
ordeal.  Msbthilde  was  overjoyed  at  this  result.  Rising  in  the  midst 
of  the  court,  she  solemnly  accepted  the  test,  and  tumin^^  to  de  Ko&pf 
she  said-^"  I  charge  this  man  with  haying  perjured  his  soul  m 
accusing  my  father  of  the  murder  of  Schieb,  whom  God  keep  in  his 
mercy  ;  ana  I  ^m  ready  to  prove  what  X  say  against  him  by  the 
ordesd  of  single  combat,  wherever  and  whenever  the  judges  shall 
fix."  A  murmur  of  admiration  ran  through  tlie  apectators,  and  all 
eyes  were  tum^d  on  the  intrepid  and  deyoted  girl.  De  Ko&pf  hav- 
ing accepted  the  challenge,  Mathilde  threw  down  her  glove,  and  re- 
ceived his  in  turn.  As  he  presented  it,  it  was  oba^ed  that  his 
color  turned  ashv  pale,  and  his  strong  frame  quivered  like  a  reed. 
The  murmur  in  ttxe  court  increased ;  never  before  had  such  a  spec- 
tacle been  witnessed  in  Beme,  and  the  emotion  of  the  people  was 
profound  when  the  challenger  and  the  challenged  were  conducted 
to  prison,  there  to  await  in  prayer  and  meditation  the  day  of  the 
combat. 

The  an^usly-awaited  morning  came  at  last.  The  sun  shone 
brightly  on  the  streets  and  the  roofs  of  Beme,  and  the  town  was 
astir  from  the  dawn.  Around  the  lists  and  enclosi^  them,  was 
raised  a  temjporary  amphitheatre  fn»n  which  the  citizens  could 
witnesB  the  fight.    At  noon  the  heralds^  trumpets  sounded,  and 
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Mathilde  clad  in  a  suit  of  elastic  chain-niail,  stepped  with  modest 
conHdcnce  into  the  arena.    The  beautiful  proportions  of  her  figaie 
were  seen  to  advantage  in  her  novel  costume ;  and  her  long  y^ow 
hair,  which  had  esca^d  the  confinement  of  her  casque,  streamed 
down  to  her  waist.    Though  many  of  the  spectators  pitied  her  as 
the  champion  of  a  bad  cause,  few  there  were  who  could  refuse  her 
their  sympathy  or  their  prayera,  for  hef  success.     And  now.  de 
Koepf  strode  gloomily  into  the  lists.    As  he  stood  before  his  frail 
antagonist  the  odds  ib  his  favour  were  so  obvious,  that  every  one 
ti*emblod  for  her  fate.    There  was  b  short  delay  in  consequence  of 
its  being  found  itnj^ossible  to  comply  with  the  law,  which  says  **that 
the  combatants  in  ordeal  must  be  equal  in  every  respect.*'    "  Bind 
the  left  arm  of  Pitoe  de  KcBpf,"  cried  the  qxKitators.     "  Hold," 
exclaimed  Mathilde,  ^^  see  that  ye  fetter  him  hot.    I  am  willing  to 
fight  the  knight  armed  and  free  as  we  ture ;  and  so  God  judge  me 
aright.^'    The  only  condition  she  inisisted  on  was,  that  the  combat 
should  be  fought  oh  foot,  aa  she  was  unaccustomed  to  sit  on  horse- 
back ;  this  was  immediately  granted.    Then  riding  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  listB,  the  heiulds  proclaimed  aloud  the  penalties  which  the 
laws  inflicted  on  any  person  ofastructing  the  fight  or  favouring  the 
combatants.     When  tiiey  oeaaed  Mathilde  and  De  Koepf  knelt  £}wn . 
^Vs  the  latter,  in  conformity  mih  the  usages  of  the  ceremonial 
raisod  his  vizor,  his  face,  pale  with  the  consciousness  of  his  shameful 
position,  was  seen  for  a  moment ;  and  the  strange  contrast  which 
o£Fered  to  the  countenance  of  Mathilde,  radiant  with  innocence  and 
hope,  was  looked  upon  as  a  good  omen  by  all  who  sympathised  with 
the  brave  maiden.     Each  having  made  a  confesuon  of  faith,  Ma- 
thilde. in  a  clear  melodious  voice,  sud,  ^*  Man,  whom  I  hold  by  the 
right  nand,  and  who  hast  received  in  baptism  the  name  of  Pierre, 
but  who  oughtest  rather  to  be  named  after  the  fiend,  1  swear  that 
the  words  you  have  uttered  are  penured,  and  so  may  Heaven  assist 
the  justice  of  my  cause!"     De  Koepf  quaUed  beneaUi  her  eyes 
eyes  as  he  answered — ^^  Woman,  whom  I  hold  by  the  left  hand,  and 
who  hast  roceiyed  in  baptism  the  name  of  MathDde,  it  is  false  that 
I  have  wrongfully  accused  your  father,  so  God  judge  between  us  I" 
This  was  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  ordeal,  m*which  one  of  the 
two,  at  conclusion,  was  espoused  unto  death  and  infamy.    When  it 
was  ended,  both  rose  and  retired,  Mathilde  to  the  east,  De  Koepf  to 
the  west,  and  prayed  a  little  while.    When  Mathilde  dropped  on 
her  knees  hunoreds  of  the  spectators  knelt  also,  turning  thdr  faces 
to  the  east.    And  now  the  trumpets  breathed  for  the  last  time,  and 
the  combatants  approached  each  othef.    For  a  moment  they  crossed 
swords  and  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  whilst  a  groan  went  up 
from  the  benches  wherecm  the  people  were  seated ;  another  instant, 
and  Mathilde's  buckler  was  dashed  from  her  arm  by  a  dexterous 
sleight  of  her  adversaiy^s  weapon.    And  now  the  steel  hissed  and 
clawed :  but,  despite  all  De  Koei}f  a  address,  he  had  not  yet  sent  a 
single  tnrust  home  to  his  antagonist.   Well  parried,  or  avoided  with 
a  backward  SDring^  his  blows  fell  harmless,  until  irritated  by  the 
skill  displayed  by  Mathilde,  he  sprang  forward  and  dealt  her  a  blow 
on  the  crown,  which  brought  her  to  the  ground.    The  brave  girl 
was  stunned  for  a  moment,  but,  rising  to  her  knees  and  grasping  her 
sword  in  both  hands,  she  thi-ust  it  into  De  Koepf  s  side  and  wounded 
him  mortally.    As  he  fell,  the  judg^  ru^ed  mto  the  lists,  and  the 
people,  overleaping  or  breaking  (£wn  the  barriers^  followed  them 
with  a  roar  ot  exultation,  to  flie  spot  where  Mathilde,  with  her 
sword  pointed  to  De  Koeprs  throat,  asked  him  to  choose  between 
instant  death  or  the  retractation  of  the  calunmies  be  had  uttered 
agtiinst  her  father.    The  craven  knight  chose  the  latter  alternative, 
and  further  confessed  that  he  had  devised  the  aasafisination  of  Schleb 
the  Banneret,  that  he  might  compass  the  ruin  and  diqgitice  of  Jor- 
gon  de  Fellis  and  his  daughter.    Oh  hearing  these  f^nls  the  exe- 
cution's were  summoned,  and,  along  with  the  accomplices  whom 
he  named,  De  Koepf  was  put  to  death.    Jorgon  de  Fellis  lived  to 
enjoy  the  recovery  of  his  good  name ;  and  Mathilde,  after  a  long 
life,  blessed  with  the  est^m  and  sympathy  of  all  good  men  and 
women,  bequeathed  her  story  to  posterity,  as  one  of  the  richest  tes* 
taments  in  the  traditions  of  Berne. 


I 


Life.— The  sorrow  of  life  elevates  and  refines  oar  nerceptions. 
We  look  back  with  tempered  pity  upon  ttie  unsabstantial  dreams  of 
boyhood,  and  cherish,  as  more  truly  desirable  than  its  "  vain,  de- 
luding joys,"  our  passionate  farewells,  our  ocHnmonion  with  the  aead, 
our  wioer  but  sadder  horizons. 


A  VISION  OF  THE  HIOHT. 

On  a  gentle  summer  evening^ 

In  a  grey  churchyard  I  stood, 
With  the  rosy  sun  just  setting 

All  around  me,  in  a  flood 
Of  Bttch  bright  and  golden  glory, 

As  on  angeVs  glance  may  greet. 
On  his  heavenward  pinions  soaring ; 

All  the  earth  below  his  feet. 

•fiat  the  stream  of  golden  gloty, 

Fading,  fading,  tAdes  away, 
And  the  evening  shadows,  round  me 

Gather  with  untastic  play. 
Bat  all  through  the  growing  twilight. 

Well-known  forms  keep  fitting  on ; 
Faces  of  fond  friends  departed, 

Visions  of  the  dear  ones  gone. 

And  my  heart  is  wildly  throbbing. 

With  a  strange  and  burning  beat, 
And  the  graves'are  heaving,  ^ving 

In  confusion  at  my  feet. 
And  my  boyhood's  friends  are  round  me, 

Boyhood's  friends,  so  foiul,  so  true ; 
Whilst  my  tongue  for  ever  wailetii. 

Where,  and  yet,  oh,  where  are  you  ? 

Darker,  darker,  grow  the  shadows, 
Deepening  o'er  the  lowly  sod, 

Where  a  brave  young  heart  issle^ng 
In  the  peace  and  rest  cfi  God. 

Lo  I  his  well'^known  face  oomes  nearer : 
Fe^  I  not  the  kindly  hand  I 

Ply  ye  shadows— lighter,  brighter, 
'  Glows  the  place  on  which  we  stand. 

*Tfi»  my  boyhood's  friend  is  with  me  !— 

l^ow  t  strain  him  to  my  breast ! — 
Ah  I  the  cruel  shadorws  deepening. 

Fall  but  on  his  place  of  rest. — 
And  my  soul  is  longing  sadly 

For  the  friend  so  fond,  so  trae ; 
Whilst  my  tongue  responsive  watleth, 

Where,  my  boyhooa's  friends,  are  yoa  ? 

Deeper,  deeper  grow  the  shadows ; 

As  the  sea-bird  laves  her  wing, 
Add  the  waves  with  ceaseless  wailing, 

<Still  their  solemn  dirses  sing 
0*er  a  sad  heart,  sadlv  deeping 

In  the  ocean's  suigmff  bed. 
With  no  tongue  to  tell  nis  praises, 

With  no  eye  to  weep  him  fied. 

Gather  deeper,  oh,  ye  shadows ! 

Scarce  a  smile  e'er  che^'d  his  way ; 
Scarce  was  thcire  a  heart  to  miss  him, 
.  When  his  form  had  pass'd  away. 
'IfTeath  the  ocesn  wave  now  sleeping, 

None  may  know  the  aaared  spot ; 
Tet  one  heart  at  least  bewails  him, 

Weeping  o'er  his  hapless  lot. 

Dari^er,  darker.    Gather  deeper 

O'er  tiie  dear  ones  who  are  fled ! 
Fall  the  hot  tears,  quicker,  quicker. 

In  the  presence  <^  the  dead. 
None  may  take  their  vacant  phloes. 

Gone  ror  ever  is  their  smile. 
And  a  lone  heart,  lonely  waitmg, 

Bideth  tJie  appointed  time  I 
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THE      GEIEVANCE      PAPEES. 

CHArTER  lU. 

BETATE8  A  CERTAIN  MEMORABLE  ENCOUNTER  BETWEEN  MRS. 
SQUEEZER  AND  THE  WRITER,  RELATIVE  TO  A  LATCH-KEY,  AND 
THE  IGNOMINIOUS  DEFEAT  WHICH  THE  LATTER  SUFFERED  ON 
THAT  OCCASION. 

RETURN  to  MiB.  Squeezer. — ^The  subject  is,  I  am 
ready  to  admit,  uncongenial  and  unpleasant  to  a  man, 
who,  like  myself,  has  no  dearer  wish  than  to  live 
in  peace  and  happiness  with  all  mankind,  and  to  pass 
through  life  with  as  little  annoyance  as  is  compatible 
with  the  established  order  of  things  amid  which  we 
u^cjVi  ^^^4  ourselves  placed.  I  never  could  understand 
how  some  people  are  always  making  grievances  and 
annovances  for  themselves,  fretting,  fuming,  and 
drawiQg  trouble  out  of  every  little  straw  that  may 
happen  to  cross  their  path,  and  obstinately  simtting 
their  eyes  to  the  bright  side  of  things,  and  to  the  real 
blessings  which  they  enjoy, 


"  For  it  BO  falls  out, 


<'4^ 


That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
While  we  enjoy  it;  but,  benig  lack'd  and  lost, 
Why,  then  we  reach  the  value,  then  we  find 
The  virtuei  that  posseusioa  would  not  show  oa 
While  it  waaoun." 


V-f 


Being  fully  impressed  with  the  sound  philosophy 
contained  in  the  lines  of  the  immortal  Bard  of  Avon, 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  I  have  always,  in  my 
passage  througn  life,  endeavoiu^  altogether  to 
disregard  these  Uttle  straws  which  cross  our  path  at  every  turn  ;  and 
to  remove  the  big  stones,  which  are  real  stumbling-blocks,  with  as 
httle  difficulty  and  iuc^nvciULnce  as  possible.  Hence,  kind  reader, 
you  will  understiiud  how  painful  it  must  have  been  to  my  feelings  to 
,  Live  been  obli«,'ed  to  fall  foul  of  Mrs.  Squeezer,  and  hold  her  up  to 
pubUc  scorn  and  indignation,  as  I  did  in  the  withering  article  which 
api^eared  in  this  Journal,  uncler  the  title  of  "  ^Irs.  Squeezer  and  her 
Cat."  But  duty  has  no  choice.  "  Duty,"  says  Kant,  the  great 
German  metaphysician,  "is  above  all  coa=5equencjs,  and  often,  at  a 
crisis  of  difficulty,  commanfls  ui  to  throw  them  overboard.  Fiat 
justitia,  pereat  mundus.  It  conunands  us  to  look  neither  to  the 
right,  nor  to  the  left,  but  straight  onward."  Strong  in  this  feeling 
of  duty,  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  draw  attention  to  some  of 
the  mifldcods  of  Mrs.  Squeezer  and  her  abominable  cat.  Supported 
by  the  same  strong  feeling  of  duty,  I  shall  proceed,  without  h.sita- 
tion,  on  the  path  which  1  have  marked  out  for  myself.  I  slioll  ruth- 
lessly crush  tne  gentler  instincts  of  my  nature,  wliicli  prompt  mo  to 
8]^)are  even  Mrs.  Squeezer,  and  I  shall  not  desist,  mi  til,  heedless  of 
cotLsequinces,  I  shall  luve  "  smished"  that  amiable  lady,  as  com- 
pletely as  it  is  in  my  power  to  do. 

I  am  happy  to  beUeve  that  I  have  already  given  Mrs.  Squeszer  a 
stab,  from  the  effects  of  which  she  will  not  soon  recover,  even  if  slie 
be  not  wholly  annihilated  by  the  force  of  this  pres3nt  article.  When 
1  speak  of  Mrs.  Squeezer,  you  must  understand  that  "  Squeezer*^  is 
not  the  real  name  of  mv  landlady,  but  it  is  as  Rear  an  approach  as 
I  could  make  to  it,  without  putting  myself  within  the  clutches  of 
the  law  for  libel.  I  was,  as  you  may  imagine,  very  anxious  to  bring 
my  article  entitled  "  ]Mra.  Squeezer  and  her  Cat,"  under  the  notice 
of  my  landlady  as  soon  as  possible.  I  knew  that  all  that  was  requi- 
site was,  to  leave  the  numoer  of  the  Journal  containing  it  on  my 
table,  for  I  am  quite  convinced  that  Mrs.  Squeezer  (as  with  your 
permission  I  will  continue  to  name  my  landlady)  reads  £ill  my  papers, 
letters,  and  books  on  which  she  can  lay  her  hands.  However,  I  de- 
termined to  make  "  assurance  doubly  siu^,**  eo,  as  I  was  leaving  my 
lodgings  in  the  morning,  1  tapped  at  Mrs.  Squeezer's  door,  and  was 
invited  to  enter  the  sanctum  of  that  amiable  lady.  I  did  so,  with 
the  number  of  the  ^^  Illustrated  Dublin  Journal'*  in  my  hand. 

*^  (jood  morning,  ma'am,"  said  I,  with  my  most  fascinating  smile, 
**  I  hope  you  are  quite  well  this  morning.  Poor  puss !  poor  pet !" 
(This  is  to  tliat  odious  cat,  who  is  glaring  at  me  from  under  the 
table.)  "  I  have  brought  you  this  new  Journal,  ma'am,  thinking 
you  mi^t  like  to  see  it.  I  hear  it  highly  spoken  of" — I  go  on — *'  and 
should  be  j;!ad  to  hear  your  opinion  of  it."    Mrs.  Squeezer  takes  the 


Journal  from  me  with  her  sweetest  air,  and  I  bid  her  "  Good  morn- 
ing." Just  as  I  am  closing  the  door,  I  retiu'n  as  if  I  had  forgotten 
something.  **  By  the  way,"  I  resume,  "  I  heard  my  friend,  Jen- 
kins, speaking  of  some  article  or  other  signed  ^  Incog,*  which,  he 
declar^l,  amused  him  very  much.  Allow  me  to  ask  for  your  juilg- 
ment  on  it.  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Squeezer — ^good  morning,  ma'am. 
T  shall  dine  out  to-day,"  I  add,  not  wishing  to  leave  my  dinner  at 
the  disposal  of  Mrs.  Squeezer,  after  she  has  read  the  article  to  which 
I  have  thus  delicately  drawn  her  attention,  and  in  a  moment  more 
I  close  the  door,  and  am  gone. 

I  went  down  to  Kingstown  to  spend  the  day,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  some  of  my  fellow-passengers  in  the  train  must  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  tnat  there  was  something  seriously  wrong  with  me,  I 
chuckled  and  laughed  so,  all  the  way  down.  During  the  whole 
journey,  and,  in  fact,  during  the  whole  day,  the  vision  of  my  land- 
lady reading  the  article  on  "'Mrs.  Squeezer  and  her  Cat"  was  con- 
tinually present  to  my  mind,  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  violent 
efforts,  that  I  could  preserve  even  a  decent  appearance  of  gravity. 
I  returned  home  in  aue  time,  and  rang  my  bell  for  tea.  As  Mrs. 
Squeezer  brought  in  that  beverage,  I  kept  my  eye  upon  her,  and  I 
saw  at  once  that  my  shaft — poisoned  shaft,  if  you  wiU — ^had  sped 
home.  Her  nose  was  redder  than  usual,  and  the  expression  of  ner 
features  Twhich  is  vixenirii  at  its  best)  was  heightened  to  a  degree 
that  fillea  me  with  compassion  when  I  thought  of  the  late  lamented 
Mr.  S.  Mra.  S^isezer  placerl  my  apparatus  for  tea  on  the  table 
with  a  bang  which  seamed  to  make  the  whole  room  shake.  Still  I 
pretended  to  bo  unconscious,  and  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  new 
Journal,  and  bag  her  opinion  of  it,  if  she  had  had  leisure  to  look 
through  it. 

Mrs.  S.  turned  sharply  round  as  I  spoke,  and  eyed  me  keenly,  to 
820  whether  I  was  "  funning"  her  or  not.  Fortunately,  I  preserved 
my  gravity,  and  then,  in  truth,  did  Mis.  Squeezer  launch  out  with 
a  volley  of  abuse  against  the  "  Journal,"  and  every  one  connected 
with  it,  which  I  shrink  from  committing  to  paper — "  A  nasty,  low, 
mean,  filthy,  abusive  thin^,"  were  among  the  very  mildest-  epithets 
which  were  heaped  upon  me  devoted  Journal.  I  stared  with  reignotl 
astonishment,  said  I  was  very  sorry  to  hoar  such  a  bad  account  of 
tlie  thing,  which  had,  indeed,  b^en  higlily  recommended  to  me,  and 
would  take  care  not  to  obtrude  such  a  very  objectionable  publication 
upon  her  notice  any  more.  But,  from  all  this,  I  ooncludjd  that  my 
shot  had  had  its  du3  eff^t,  and  if  I  had  spent  the  day  in  chuckling 
over  my  anticipated  victory,  you  may  imagine  in  what  a  state  of 
ra])ture  I  spent  the  evening,  now  that  my  hopes  had  been  so  fully 
realized.  I  had  but  one  regret,  and  it  was,  that  Mra.  Squeezer's 
cat  was  incapable,  from  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  of  sharing  in 
his  mistresses  feelings.  I  called  next  day  at  the  office  of  the  "  Dublin 
Journal,"  and  gave  oalers  that,  for  the  future,  the  weekly  numbers 
of  that  periodical,  for  which  I  subscribe,  were  to  be  kept  until  I 
called  for  them.  I  am  convinced  that,  if  the  poor  little  errand-boy 
were  to  make  his  appearance  at  her  door,  with  the  obnoxious  Jour- 
nal in  his  hand,  Mrs.  Squeezer,  ai^ted  by  her  cat,  would  certainly 
"  do"  for  him.' 

My  sentiments  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Squeezer  are,  I  readily  admit,  of 
a  bitter  and  vindictive  nature ;  but,  in  order  to  justify  myself  before 
the  public,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  30m3  more  of  my  grievances, 
at  the  hands  of  that  female,  before  the  intelligent  and  enlightened 
rea(ler3  of  this  Journal,  still  bearing  in  mind  that  I  have  left  the 
decision  of  my  own  case  to  them. 

I  have  spoken  of  Mra.  Squeezer's  cat,  and  I  have  detail3d  my 
grievances  relative  to  shirt  buttons.  The  next  subject  I  shall  bring 
before  you,  kind  rearler,  is  that  of  a  latch-key. 

My  readers,  and  especially  that  large  class  m  the  same  positicn  of 
life  as  myself,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  astonished  and  horrified  to  hear 
that  the  strong-mindetl  female  who,  for  a  consideration,  takes  me  in 
and  does  for  me,  does  not  allow  me  the  privilege  of  a  latch-key.  1 
do  not  maan  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  latch-key  attached  to  the 
bunch  which  I  carry  in  my  pocket ;  but,  what  I  siy  is,  that  th*? 
article  aforesaid,  is,  through  the  machinations  of  Mra.  Squeezer, 
rendjr^  of  no  use,  and  practically  I  might  just  as  well  be  without 

it. 

Jkly  first  struggle  with  Mra.  Squeezer  was  on  the  subject  of  tiiu 
latch-key,  and  I  was  ignominiously  defeated,  as  you  shall  h^^u. 
Although  a  strictly  moral  young  mm,  as  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
call  mys^,  still  I  am  a  young  man,  and  being  a  young  man,  I  am 
naturally  fond  of  society,  and  a  reasonable  shaie  of  amuaemeflt, 
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When  I  first  took  ^Ira.  Sfiueezer's  apartments,  in  the  rule  of  life 
which  I  laid  out  for  myself,  I  fixed  upon  twelve  o'clock  (I  have  no 
occasion  for  rising  very  early  in  the  morning)  as  the  hour  at  which 
I  would,  as  a  general  rule,  retire  to  rest ;  and,  as  I  contemplated 
spending  my  eveuines,  for  the  most  P&rt,  amongst  my  friends,  it 
followed  that  I  should  not  reach  my  lodgings  much  earlier  than  that 
hour.  Now,  Mrs.  Squeezer  informed  me,  with  her  most  intensely 
TCspectable  air.  that,  in  pursuance  of  certain  rules  which  she  laid 
upon  the  shoulderB  of  tie  late  Mr.  S.,  (with  what  justice  I  know 
not,)  ^e  was  in  the  habit  of  extinguishing  the  ball  lamp,  and  retir- 
ing to  her  own  apartment  at  10  p.m.  I  ventured  to  suggest  that 
10  p.m.  was  a  very  early  boor,  especially  for  a  gentleman  whose 
dinner  hour  was  six ;  but,  as  Mrs.  Squeezer  murmured  something 
about  ^'  evening  devotions,^*  I  could  not,  in  decency,  urge  that  point 
any  further.  Still  I  was  determined  to  have  my  way,  and  at  once, 
with  great  boldness  and  resolution,  soggested  the  expedient  of  a  latch- 
key. Mrs.  S.  resisted,  and  began  at  once  to  dilate  with  extreme 
volubility  on  several  single  young  men,  who  bad  occupied  her  anart- 
ments,  and  who  bad  never  made  such  a  request,  and  with  wnom, 
abe  went  on  to  say,  she  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  joinine  in 
nigbtly  prayer  at  10  p.m.  I  didn't  believe  a  single  word  of  what 
^be  was  saying,  and  as  I  believe  still  less  in  Mrs.  Squeezer^s  ideas  of 
religion  (as  I  mav  perhapB  explain  more  folly  some  other  time),  I  at 
onoe  tamed  a  cold  shoulder  to  these  bints,  and  persisted  in  the  idea 
of  tbie  latch-key.  When  Mrs.  S.  saw  that  my  mind  was  made  up, 
she  prudently  gave  in,  and  furnished  n^e  with  the  article  in  question, 
and  I  went  out  to  spend  the  evening,  gloating  over  the  victory 
which  I  thofught  I  had  giained.  Poor  fool  that  I  was !  To  suppose 
that  I,  with  my  youth  and  inexperience,  had  any  chance  against 
such  a  veritable  old  ogress  as  Mrs.  Squeezer,  with  her  vast  experi- 
ence in  ^^  doing**  for  defenceless  young  men  1  I  returned  home  about 
12  p.m.,  after  a  very  pleasant  evening.  It  was  some  time  before  I 
oooM  find  the  key-hole,  which,  I  must  say,  beats  a  very  remarkable 
disproportion  to  the  size  of  the  door.  liowever,  I  succeeded  at  last, 
and  got  the  door  ppen.  Fitch  dark  I  I  grope  about  with  both  hands, 
but  before  I  succeed  in  finding  the  matches,  I  run  headfirst  against 
something  or  other  which  falls  to  the  ground  with  a  heavy  ^^  Hop," 
after  nearlv  frightening  me  into  fits.  .  At  length  I  procure  a  light, 
and  then  discover  that  I  have  thrown  over  an  apparatus,  (I  don't 
know  the  technieal  name  for  it,)  on  which  hnen  is  hung  before 
the  fire  to  be  aired.  As  I  was  convinced  that  Mrs.  Sq[ueezer  had 
placed  the  article  in  question  purposely  in  my  way,  I  kicked  it  and 
the  sheets  and  blankets  with  which  it  was  covered,  down  the  back 
stairs  without  hesitation,  and  with  a  degree  of  noise,  which,  I  flatter 
myself,  must  have  startled  even  Mrs.  Squeezer  s  strong  nerves.  So  far 
no  great  barm  was  done,  and  the  victory^  was  pretty  fairly  balanced. 
But  one  unlucky  niffht,  about  a  fortnight  alter  this  adventure,  I 
returned  home  about  me  same  hour,  and  grope  as  I  would  I  could 
find  no  matohes~I  am  now  convinced  that  that  infamous  woman 
bad  purposely  removed  them — ^I  was  proceeding  to  grope  my  way 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  when— oh  1  mercifiH  goodness — ^my  leg 
came  into  violent  collision  with  some  hard  and  sliarp  projection, 
which  broQght  me  to  a  stand  with  a  yell  of  mingled  pain  and 
execration.  The  next  instant  I  struck  out  madly  with  my  foot,  and 
an  article,  which  fran  the  noise  it  made,  I  knew  to  be  an  iron  pail, 
went  rolling  down  the  stairs  into  the  back  kitchen.  This  time  Mrs. 
Squeezer  putJier  head  out  of  her  room,  and  enquired  what  was  the 
matter ;  mit  consigning  her  in  my  madness  to  tne  keeping  of  a  cer* 
tain  eentleman,  whose  name  is  not  usuallv  mentioned  in  polite  circles, 
I  made  my  way  up  stairs,  procured  a  lignt,  and  then  discovered  that 
I  had  grazed  the  skin  off  my  1^  bone,  nearly  from  the  knee  to  the 
ankle.  To  say  that  I  heaped  curses  both  loud  and  deep  upon  the 
head  of  Mrs.  Squeezer  would  be  as  useless,  as  it  might  be  unbecoming. 
Next  morning  I  was  confined  to  my  bed.  When  Mrs.  S.  made  h^ 
appearance  to  enquire  after  me,  I  at  once  broke  out  into  violent 
exclamations  of  rage  and  indignation.  I  might  have  spared  myself 
the  unnecessary  excitement,  as  that  lady  was  not  in  the  least  dis- 
composed 1^  my  attack.  I  charged  her  with  having  purposely  left 
the  accursed  ironpail  in  my  way,  that  I  might  fall  over  it,  and  lame 
myself  for  life.  With  the  greatest  calmness  and  serenity  of  manner, 
and  with  her  most  respectable  air,  she  repelled  and  utterly  denied 
my  unfounded  assertion.  I  could  not  say,  even  to  Mrs.  Squeezer, 
what  was  in  my  mind;  but  what  was  in  my  mind  was  this,  **  Either 
you  did  it,  Mrs.  Squeezer,  and  you  are  a  liar  for  denying  it  (you 
will  excuse  the  strength  of  the  language  when  you  reflect  on  the 


circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed),  or  your  accursed  cat  did  it. 
Take  which  horn  of  the  dilemma  you  wiah  I  No  doubt  it  was  tho 
cat !  Oh  yes,  lay  it  upon  the  cat,  by  all  means !  Let  it  be  the  cat !" 
At  all  events,  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  a  fortnight,  and  my 
doctor^s  bill  was  £7  10s.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  I  was  at 
the  mercy  of  Mre.  Squeezer,  and  I  am  bound  to  admit,  that  sho 
made  the  most  of  her  opportunity,  and  established  over  me  a  thral- 
dom which  I  shudder  to  contemplate.  I  formed  several  plans  on  my 
recovery  by  which  I  hqped  to  meet  Mrs.  Squeezer  on  her  own  ground, 
but  they  til  failed — ignominiouslv  failed.  My  most  favourite  plan  was 
this,  viz. :  To  procure  a  small  bulrs  eye  lantern,  such  as  those  used  by 
pohcemen,  and  to  carry  this  with  me  whenever  I  might  be  out  in 
the  evening,  procuring  a  light  before  I  left  mv  friend's  house  on  my 
return  home.  However,  the  difliculty  was  what  to  do  with  the  lan- 
tern until  it  was  wanted.  I  couldn't  keep  it  in  the  pocket  of  my 
dress  coat,  and  have  it  bumping  against  my  legs  every  time  that  I 
stood  up  to  danoe.  Moreover,  the  oil  with  wmch  these  lanterns  are 
supplied  at  once  settled  this  view  of  the  matter.  Neither  could  I 
leave  it  with  the  servant.  It  would  have  been  too  absurd  for  a 
young  man  of  six  and  twenty  to  carry  a  lantern  abput  with  him  in 
broad  daylight,  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  his  way  home  again.  I 
am  sensitivdy  open  to  ridicule,  and  as  I  know  that  ^e  servants  of 
the  houses  where  I  visit  would  have  made  me  and  my  kmtem  the 
butt  of  their  ooaise  jokes,  I  shrank  from  this  plan.  Notiidng  re- 
mained but  to  try  the  expedient  of  carrying  a  box  of  lucifer  matches 
in  my  pocket  on  those  occasions,  in  order  that  as  soon  as  I  reached 
home,  and  succeeded  in  opening  the  door,  I  might  immediately  strike 
a  light.  I  succeeded  in  doing  so  onoe  or  twice,  but  I  failed  a  great 
deal  oftener,  in  consequence  of  the  winds,  which,  at  these  times, 
rushed  up  the  back  staircase  as  if  they  were  inspired  by  the  genius 
of  Mrs.  Squeezer  herself,  and  just  as  I  tiiought  I  had  succeeded, 
after  innumerable  stratagems  and  dodges,  in  coaxing  my  match  into 
a  blaze,  with  a  vicious  puff  blew  it  out  again,  and  left  me  hopelessly 
groping  about  in  the  dark.  I  persevered  in  this  lucifer  ^^  dodge,'* 
however,  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  until  a  very  unpleasant  accident  caused 
me  to  give  it  up  too.  The  accident  to  which  I  allude,  was  briefly 
this.  One  evening,  after  dressing  for  a  party,  I  placed  my  box  of 
matches  in  the  taU  of  my  dress  coat  as  usuaL  During  the  course  of 
the  evening,  having  danced  several  sets,  I  became  rather  fatigued, 
and  sat  down  to  rest  myself.  Unfortunately  I  forgot  the  unlucky 
box  of  matches  in  the  pocket  of  my  coat,  and  seating  mysdf  with 
some  little  energy,  down  I  came  upon  the  box  of  matches,  which  im- 
mediately went  off  with  a  loud  explosion,  and  with  a  stench  which 
caused  everv  one  to  rush  precipitately  from  the  room.  The  confusion 
was  really  dreadful — Fizz  1  fizz  I  bang  1  bang  1  went  the  match^  in 
my  pocket.  The  ladies  screamed  and  rushed  from  the  room.  The 
gentlemen  crammed  their  handkerchiefs  into  their  mouths  and  hur- 
ried to  my  assistance  I  struggled  fnmtically  to  get  rid  of  my  coat, 
but  before  I  could  succeed  in  doing  so,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour, 
that  I  began  to  feel  very  unpleasantly  warm  in  the  region  where  the 
matches  were  fizzing  away  like  so  nuiny  malignant  demons ;  and 
when  at  length  I  succeeded  in  freeing  myself  £pom  my  ooat,  and 
pitching  it  out  of  the  window  into  the  street,  the  garment  was  all  in 
a  blaze.  This  very  unpleasant  aooident  completely  cowed  me,  and 
I  gave  up  the  contest  in  despair.  I  went  coatlesB  home  in  a  cab, 
and  was  received  at  the  door  by  Mrs.  Squeezer,  who,  with  more  than 
usual  solemnity,  began  to  preach  to  me  about  ^Trovidence,"and  how 
thankful  we  ought  to  be  for  such  merciful  warnings,  until  she  nearly 
drove  me  mad.  However,  she  had  gained  her  point,  and  she  was 
gloatingly,  though  calmly,  exultant.  Snce  that  night  I  rarely  venture 
to  remain  out  after  10  p.m.,  ^but  I  never  join  lirs.  S.  in  nighUy 
prayer).  I  sometimes  am  bold  enough  to  go  to  an  evening  party, 
out  it  is  very  seldom.  On  such  occasions,  although  I  give  Mis. 
Squeezer  clearly  and  emphatically  to  understand,  that  if  my  hand 
does  not  fall  on  the  box  of  lucifers  the  very  instant  that  I  open  the 
door,  I  shall  leave  her  apartments  without  a  moment's  notice,  still 
my  presentiment  of  iron  pails,  and  other  such  diabolical  weapons  of 
offensive  warfare,  is  so  great,  that  I  cannot  enjoy  myself,  and  m  fact, 
have  almost  entirely  given  up  endeavouring  to  do  so.  I  mentioned 
my  unfortunate  case  in  confidence  to  my  friend  Scroggins,  some 
short  time  age.  Scroggins,  you  may  remember,  kind  reader,  is  tlie 
party  who  suffers  from  the  grievance  of  a  German  flute,  addicted  to 
continual  pcrfomiance  of  the  Nigger  melodies,  over  his  head. 
Scroggins  sympathised  warmly  ynux  me.  In  a  few  moments  his 
expressive  features  lighted  up,  and  he  warmly  grasped  my  hand. 
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*^  Incogf  old  boy/'  tsaid  ScroggiBS,  ^*  I  hay«  it.  Take  my  advice. 
Get  a  cornopean,  and  practice  every  night  from  ten  to  twelve  p.m., 
it  isn't  cheerful  nuisic,  especially  in  beginners ;  ^nd  if  old  Squeezer 
don't  come  and  beg  of  yon  to  spend  your  evenings  abroad,  under- 
taking to  leave  tlie  hall  lamp  lighted  for  you  till  you  return,  I'm  a 
Dutchman,  that's  all." 

I  eagerly  seized  the  idea^  and  rushing  out,  at  once  invested  several 
pounds  in  the  purchase  of  one  of  the  above-mentioned  instruments. 
For  three  nights  I  practised  unremittingly.  Mrs.  Squeezer  did  not 
make  her  appearance,  but  b^^een  my  performances,  when  I  paused 
for  &  few  minutes  to  take  breath,  I  he^  her  groaning  heavily  in 
the  room  below,  and  t  imagined  that,nkt  last,  I  had  conquered  her. 
My  joy  knew  no  bounds,  and  I  believe  that  I  laughed  aloud  in  the 
excess  of  my  exultation.  On  the  morning  following  my  third  noc- 
turnal performance,  a  note  was  handed  to  me  by  Mrs  Squeezer.  I 
tore  it  eagerly  open,  not  doubting  for  an  instant  but  that  it  con- 
tained proposals  for  a  truce  at  the  very  least.  "  Sir,"  I  read,  "  I 
beg  to  mform  yon,  that,  unlaaa  you  at  once  desist  from  making  the 
hideous  noises  with  which  you  have  for  the  last  three  nights  dis- 
turbed the  repose  o^f  thia  hitherto  peaceful  neighbourhood,  I  shall 
forthwith  take  steps  to  have  you  indiotdd  as  a  public  nuisance — 
John  Mucoin»." 

Mr.  Muggins,  I  may  mention,  is  the  gentleman  who  lives  next  door. 

A  public  nuisance  I  I  stamped^  £^  I  am  afraid  that  I  swore. 
In  my  rage  I  forgot  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Squeezer,  who  recalled  me 
to  myself  by  inquirina  whether  there  were  any  answer.  I  don't 
remember  what  I  saia,  but  I  remember  that  Mrs.  Squeezer,  upon 
hearing  my  words,  uttered  a  bud  groan,  as  if  ineffably  scandalized, 
and  rushed  hurriedly  from  t^  room. 

For  the  present  I  have  done — ^Not  that  I  have  exhausted  my  sub- 
ject, for  more  of  Mrs.  Squeezer's  atrocities  remain  to  be  wilolded, 
but  that  T  am  afraid  of  exhausting  the  patience  of  my  kind  leadeia^ 
Moreover,  kindly,  genial  human  nature,  such  as  is,  I  am  sure,  tlia 
attribute  of  the  rovers  of  this  JQurnal,  wont  bear  too  much  of  such 
repulsive  details  at  one  sitting.  We  shrink  with  honor  from  th^ 
contemplaiion.  I  have  as  l^efly,  and  I  trust,  as  impartiallv  at  pos- 
sible, given  you,  my  sympathising  friends,  a  true  account  of  my  first 
pitched  battle  with  Mrs.  Squeezer,  and  of  the  ignominious  defeat 
which,  I  candidly  adhnit,  that  I  suffered  on  that  occasion.  To  you 
I  leave  it  to  decide,  whether  my  relations  with  the  female  w!io  has 
taken  me  in  and  is  gradually  doing  for  oe,  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  warrant  you  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am  suffering 
under  **  a  real  grievance,"  in  the  person  of  Jklrs.  Squeezer.  To  you, 
too,  I  leave  it  to  declare  whether  the  measure  of  retaliation  which  I 
have  taken  by  meana  of  these  papers,  be,  aU  things  considered, 
excessive  or  n6t.  •  1*0  you  I  commit  my  cause  with  confidence*  Let 
Mrs.  Squeezer  tremble,  for  I  feel  that  justice  will  be  done,  since  it  is 
left  to  the  kind,  the  inteUigonti  and  the  sympathetic  readers  of  the 
*^  Ulustrated  Dublin  Journal,"  to  judge  between  n^e  dad  my  domestic 
persecutor.  ^ 

"  To  poisB  the  canse  in  Justice*  equal  scales, 
WhioffB  beam  statodB  sure,  whose  rightful  caofte  prevails.** 

Ikcoo. 
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TUB  OLD  HOUSE  FAR  AWAY. 

i. 

TiiK  wild  birds  warble,  the  silvery  rills 

Sing  ciieerily  round  the  spot, 
And  the  peaceful  diade  of  the  purple  hills 

Falls  dim  on  my  mother's  cot ; 
Its  windows  are  small,  and  its  thatch  is  low, 

And  its  ancient  waOs  are  grey ; 
Oh  I  see  it  I    I  love  it  I    Where'er  I  go — 

That  old  house  far  away  I 

n. 

The  Httle  dock  ticks  on  the  parioitr  ^Ml, 
Recording  the  passing  hours  ; 

And  the  pet  gennium  gfowe  rank  and  tall, 
With  its  brilliant  soaiiet  flowos ; 

And  the  old  iAmw  chair  so  oosy  and  low. 
Where  mother  sat  knitting  ^  day. 

Oh  I  see  it  I    I  love  it  I    Where'er  I  go- 
That  old  house  far  away  I 

in. 

Dear  mother  1  how  plainly  I  see  her  now 

Reclining  in  that  old  chair, 
With  the  sunset  resting  upon  her  bnow, 

Tbat  was  once  so  smooth  and  fair ; 
With  her  crimped  border  white  as  snow. 

And  her  onoe  dark  hair  now  grey, 
Ob  my  heart  is  with  her  where'er  I  go — 

In  tliat  old  house  far  away  1 

IV. 

Not  all  the  'treasure  the  world  ^orda, 

The  riches  of  land  and  sea, 
Not  all  the  wealth  of  earth's  proud  Idrds, 

Can  Uot  from  my  memory 
The  roof  that  sheltered  each  dear,  dear  head; 

And  the  humble  flocr  of  clay. 
Where  the  feet  I  lovo  1  ^ve^e  wont  t»  tfeftd, 

In  the  okl  hcuse  far  away  I  £.  F. 
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NAIIOHAL     TINTINGS. 

n. — WILLIAM   CAIILETO:). 

nXTAJI  C.UILETON  was  bora  in  179B,  in 
the  townlnnd  of  Prillisk,  parish  of  Clo^'lior, 
and  county  of  Tj-ronp,  His  father  was  a  biii:iI1 
farmer,  wilh  a  family  of  foiirtwii  children,  thi'siib- 
ject  of  our  prjn?iil,  tinting  being  the  youngest. 


inun  icatM  to  bin 
nil  tie  he  b 

to  his  mother  for  the  j 
poetical  attributes  of  his  p.  liiiu. 
From  Prillisk  the  fiimiij'  re- 
moved to  a  place  calleil  Tnnnuli, 
where  he  commenced  his  iilii- 
ration  under  the  tutomge  of 
a  Connaughtman,  named  Pnt 
Frcyoe;  but  up  to  his  four- 
leenlh  year  his  gtudiea  weri'  iif 
a  very  deeultory  nature,  owiii^ 
to  the  erratic  habits  ot  th(H.> 
hcdjje -school  teacbcrs,  upon 
wlioin  the  peasant  cliildreii 
were  altogether  dependent  for 
oducational  knowledge  in  thoeo 
days.  He  was  pU^  under 
Beveral  of  those  country  pe'la- 
gopiia  and  tyrants,  among 
which   latter  was  a  clanical 

teacher  at  TulnaTert.  whoae  oame  he  has  refrained  from  giving,    | 
but  who  figures  at  full  length  in  one  ol  hia  men  beaatiful  and 
populat  tales,  "  The  Poor  Scholu." 


Although  possessed  of  a  mind  capable  of  imbibing  knowledge 
rapidly,  he  made  but  little  progreM  under  those  men  m  his  educa- 
tion. We  believe  book  lore  to  have  been  the  least  of  it ;  but  the 
life-pictures  he  has  given  lu  of  this  clan  of  penons  in  his  worics, 

Cve  that  his  attendance  upon  them  was  not  altogether  purpoeelea, 
even  at  that  early  period  of  life  he  was  uneouaclouBly  noting 
those  pLns  «  of  character  which  they  preeented. 

NotwiiJiK  landing  that  he  poneeHed  tbose  powers  of  obacTratioD, 

he  was,  in  hii  boyhood,  mon  remarkable  for  simplicity  of  mind 

than  precocity  of  intellect ;  in 

exemplification  of  this,  we  shall 

relat«  an  anecdote  that  is  told 

He  once  nndertook  to  deliver 
a  letter  from  a  Catholic  clergy- 
man to  a  physician  who  Uved 
some  twelve  miles  distant  from 
his  reaidenee.  He  proceeded  on 
his  way  and  retamed  in  due 
time,  or  ft  little  before  it. 

"  Why,  William,  you've  got 
back  soon,"  >aid  his  cotinn  for 
whom  he  had  performed  the 
journey,  as  he  mw  him  return. 

"  Ya,"  recdied  young  Carle- 
ton,  "  but  1  oidn't  go  the  entire 
way,  for  I  forgot  the  name  of 
tbs  gentleman  to  whom  I  was 
going,  and  had  to  come  back 

>'  And  where  had  you  the 
letter  ?"  asked  the  other. 

"  I  had  it  here  in  my  pocket," 
be  replied,  drawing  it  out. 

His     companion     took    it 
from  hiiw  and  turning  up  the 
direction,    handed   it  back— 
"  Wouldn't  it  have  been  bettOT 
for  von  to  have  looked  at  that, 
andhavesavedyourseU  the  trou- 
ble of  coming  inch  a  journey  7' 
hcatikod.  We  may  imapne  the 
blankncfs  of  the  lad's  face  on 
discovering  his  blunder,  which, 
we  need  hardly  add,  was  for 
many  a  day  made  the  subject  of 
laillery  among  his  schoollellows 
whenever  it  was  mentioned. 
When  he  had  reached  his 
twelfth   year,   his    parents,  who   designed  him   toe  the   church, 
and  who  were,  therefore,  anxious  as  to  his  progress  in  learning, 
rawlved  upon  wnding  him  to  iiuBUm,  to  oomplita  hia  education 
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as  thorc  was  no  clasical  school  within  eighteen  or  twenty  miles 
of  Springtown,  where  they  then  resided.  Accordingly,  his  simple 
outfit  was  prepared »  the  funds  necessary  to  defray  his  expenses 
being  supplied  by  his  parents ;  but  tlisir  scanty  means  would  not 
permit  of  their  adding  to  this  sum  as  much  as  might  enable  him  to 
travel  in  tlie  ordinary  way ;  so  he  was  to  trust  to  the  hospitality  of  , 
the  peasantry  for  b^d  and  board  on  his  journey. 

It  was  a  beautiful  May  morning,  he  tills  us,  when  he  took  leave  of 
his  family,  and  set  out,  a  m^re  child,  lonely  and  heart-sore,  to 
B3ck  for  knowledge ;  but  he  proceeded  no  farther  than  Granard, 
when  his  courage  failed  him.  An  ill-omjued  dream  earned,  doubt- 
less, by  over-fatigue,  aroused  his  fears,  and  these,  combined  with 
the  strong  ties  of  domestic  affections,  deterred  him  from  continuing 
his  journey,  lie  retraced  his  steps,  and  Wi\s  received  by  his  family 
with  open  arms  and  tears  of  joy,  for  they  had  suffered  bitter  pangs 
of  remorse  for  having  permitted  one  so  young  to  go  out  U2X)a  the 
world  alone. 

Short  as  was  his  journey,  it  gave  him  an  opjwrtunity  of  forming 
a  just  estimate  of  the  kindness  and  true  delicacy  of  feeling  of  which 
the  heart  of  the  Irish  peasant  is  possessed,  and  to  which  he  has 
often  paid  grateful  tribute. 

An  interval  of  about  three  years  now  elapsed  before  he  was 
enabled  to  continue  his  scholastic  career.  Being  designed,  as  we 
have  said,  for  the  church,  he  was  not  expected  to  labour  upon  the 
farm  like  the  common  herd  ;  indeed  his  friends  would  have  consi- 
dered it  exceedingly  derogatory  to  a  young  gentleman  who  could 
give  them  a  Latin  or  Greek  quotation,  and  plenty  of  high-flown 
English,  to  take  a  spade  into  his  hands,  or  to  follow  the  ploujjh. 
His  own  distaste  for  such  occupations  often  prompted  him,  simple- 
minded  as  he  was,  to  play  upon  the  ignorance  of  his  relatives,  and 
to  purchase  exemption  from  such  uncongenial  tasks  by  exaggerating 
hlg  literary  acquirements,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  one  of  his  own  heroes, 
Denis  O^Shaughnessy,  he  would  not  only  give  them  a  verse  from  the 
Greek  Testament,  but  would  translitj'  it  for  them,  and,  in  so  doing, 
paraphrase  it  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  would  require  the  wissst 
of  commentators  to  discover  its  true  meaning,  or  to  explain  it  satis- 
factorily to  th3  uninitiated. 

During  tliese  tlu*ee  years  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  was  given 
up  to  athletic  sports  of  every  description,  in  all  which  he  is  sa.id  to 
have  excelled.  But  the  dsath  of  his  father,  and  the  declining  cir- 
cumstances of  the  family  awoke  him  to  a  sense  of  the  duties  he  owed 
to  himself  and  his  struggling  relatives.  He  now  saw  that  the  course 
he  had  been  pursuing  promised  no  ultimate  success  in  the  career 
designed  for  him ;  and  on  learning,  alx)ut  this  time,  that  the  He  v. 
Doctor  Keenan,  a  Catholic  clergyman,  and  a  cousin  of  his  own, 
had  opened  a  classical  school  at  Glasslou^h,  he  sought  him  out,  told 
him  of  the  ties  of  blood  whiich  subsisted  between  them,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  kindness  into  the  establishment.  Here  he  remained  for 
two  or  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  was  obliged 
once  more  to  return  to  his  family,  in  consequence  of  the  school  at 
Gliu-slough  having  been  removed  to  Dundalk. 

When  about  nineteen  years  of  age  he  abandoned  the  desi^  of 
entering  the  church.  No  longer  withheld  by  religious  scruples,  he 
now  freely  took  part  in  all  the  s]X)rts  and  enjoyments  of  the  people. 
Not  a  fair,  wedding,  christening,  wjdce,  or  any  other  of  those  social 
pastimes  of  the  peitsimtry,  took  place  for  miles  aromid,  at  which  he 
was  not  present.  It  was  at  this  time,  doubtless,  that  his  mind  be- 
came impregnated  with  that  marvellous  store  of  knowledge  of  Irish 
character,  which  has  been  transferred  to  the  pages  of  his  works. 
In  tracing  his  career  the  reader  wnll  see  that  few  other  Irish  writers 
ever  poss  Jg83d  the  same  opportunities  of  studying  the  peasantry  that 
were  presented  to  him.  Being  one  of  the  people,  he  was  permitted 
to  mingle  freely  in  the  various  scenes  of  peasant  life — ^the  secret 
L*ill-houF>e,  the  fairs  and  markets,  and  their  faction  feuds,  in  wliich 
thv^  darker  passions  of  the  Irish  betray  themselves.  All  these  things 
w(Tr  caught  up  and  vividly  retaine<.l  by  his  unpressionable  mind  for 
after  Vlineation.  He  has  hehl  up  to  public  blame  the  vices  of  the 
piYjplc-  -for  where  is  the  national  heart  without  its  stain  ? — ^but 
this  ho  has  done  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  with  the  design 
that  the  moral  which  invariably  accompanies  these  shadowings  of 
th.^ir  darker  passions,  may  work  in  some  degree  the  desired  i*ef<»r- 
mation.  Wherever,  then,  there  are  extenuating  circmnstances  he  has 
urged  them  in  their  defence.  To  their  piety,  domestic  aifections, 
and  many  other  virtues,  as  well  aa  to  th&r  ready  wit  and  humour, 
hp  has  borne  ample  testimony. 


That  personal  vanity,  and  even  foppery,  are  sometimes  associated 
with  greatness  of  intellect,  the  liistory  of  England's  noble  po^t  suffi- 
ciently proves.  The  following  anecdote  will  show  that  at  one 
time  of  his  life  our  author  was  uot  altogether  fr^)e  from  these  harm- 
less blemishes.  It  was  customary  with  him  to  st^art  on  a  Saturday 
evening  to  an  uncle's  of  his,  who  resided  at  soma  distance,  and  who 
had  a  family  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  with  whom  he  would 
remain  for  several  days.  These  visits  were  always  looked  forwiird 
to  by  him  and  his  worthy  relatives  witli  mutual  pleasure.  The  girls 
were  fine,  blooming  damsels,  but  some  unaccountable  desire,  never- 
theless, should  seize  upon  them  to  imitate  their  faded  sisters  of 
fashion,  and  to  exaggerate  the  rich  tint  which  nature  had  bestowed 
upon  their  cheeks,  by  a  liberal  application  of  caimine,  or  some  such 
colouring  matter.  It  so  happened  that  tliis  fact  became  known  to 
one  of  their  brotliers  wlple  tneir  cousin  was  with  them,  and  to  him 
the  S2cret  was  forthwith  conununicated.  Now,  aa  the  girls  consi- 
dered this  carmine  to  be  a  beautifier  of  their  complexions,  these  two 
Btalwarth  young  peasants  did  not  see  why  they  also  should  not  pr.jfit 
by  it,  as  a  portion  of  it  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  Accordingly, 
on  the  following  Sunday  morning,  they  metaphorically  *' painted 
lily,  and  perfumed  the  rose,"  or,  literally  speaking,  they  painted  the 
the  roses  of  their  own  ruddy  complexions,  and  set  out  in  a  very  de- 
lectable frame  of  mind,  reflecting  upon  the  advantages  their  height- 
ened attractions  would  give  them  over  their  compeers,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country  maidens.  But  outraged  natm-e  was  resolved  to  be  re- 
venged, and  called  the  elements  to  her  aid.  A  heavy  shower,  ac- 
companied by  a  strong  wind,  which  blew  the  rain  remorselessly  into 
that  side  of  their  faces  exposed  to  it,  came  down,  wasliing  away  all 
trace  of  the  carmine  from  one  cheek  only.  Had  this  been, all,  the 
vengeance  would  have  been  incomplete,  And  the  fact  of  their  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  such  an  egregious  piece  of  vanity  might  never 
have  transpired,  as  any  change  or  improvement  made  by  the  car- 
mine existed  principjaJly  if  not  altogether  in  their  own  imaginations. 
It  being  washed  from  their  faces,  however,  it  was  transferrai  to  their 
shu't  collars,  of  which  there  was  no  dearth  in  those  days,  and,  there- 
fore, the  broad  streaks  which  embellished  them,  and  which  could  bo 
i'ustly  traced  to  their  source,  made  known  the  disparaging  truth. 
Cvery  eye  was  fixed  upon  them,  and  many  found  it  impossible  to 
restrain  their  laughter  at  the  ludicrous  appearance  they  presented  ; 
but  it  was  while  on  their  way  home  that  the  full  power  of  their 
raillery  was  let  loose  upon  them,  and  had  the  effect  of  putting  them 
to  the  blush  much  more  successfully  than  ever  did  the  carmine. 
The  only  persons  present  who  remained  silent  were  those  guilty 
bouncing  females  who  had  introduced  the  pretentious  usage  into 
simple  peasant  life.    ' 

As  he  had  relinquished  the  idea  of  entering  the  church,  his  only 
alternative  now  seemed  to  be  to  fall  back  upon  the  resources  of  liLs 
forefathers,  and  become  a  tiller  of  the  earth  for  his  daily  bread. 
This  ill  accorded  with  the  spirit  of  romance  which  was  springing  up 
within  him,  or  with  the  vague  ambitious  desires  which  were  gain- 
ing strength  with  his  boyhood.  When  he  could  succeed  in  pro- 
curing one  of  these  novels  full  of  startling  and  exciting  incidents, 
which  were  rife  in  those  times,  work,  food,  and  all  such  mundane 
considerations  were  disregarded,  and  he  would  sit  or  lie  the  whole 
length  of  a  long  summer  day,  in  a  green  meadow  under  some  shady, 
wide-spreading  tree,  in  a  perfect  elysium,  tracing,  perhaps,  the 
heart-rending  career  of  some  youthful  damsel  piteou^y  afflicted  with 
beauty  and  s^ent  adorers,  or  wrapt  up  in  the  relation  of  striking 
historical  events.  The  classics,  too,  at  tnis  time,  were  closely  studied 
— ^indeed  it  is  principally  to  self -culture  that  he  owes  his  education, 
as  that  which  he  acquired  at  school  was  very  linuted  in  comj^arison. 
Among  the  works  of  fiction  which  fell  into  his  hands,  was  that  re- 
lating to  the  adventures  of  the  renowned  Gil  Bias.  The  history  of 
this  hero  inspired  him  with  so  miconquerable  a  desire  to  mingle  in 
more  emotional  scenes  than  those  wmch  his  present  life  presented, 
that  he  left  his  home  without  any  settled  purpose,  but  with  the  in- 
ward conviction,  inspii*ed  by  hope  and  self-reliance,  that  he  would 
succeed  in  working  his  way  to  independence,  and  gratify  his  de- 
sire for  adventure,  at  the  same  time.  He  directed  his  steps  to 
the  parish  of  Killanny,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  the  Catholic  clergy- 
man of  which  was  nephew  to  his  own  parish  priest.  This  clergy- 
man's residence  was  close  to  the  celebrated  "  Wild  Goose  Lodge," 
where,  some  months  before,  the  fearful  tragedy  was  enacted  by 
which  eleven  persons  were  committed  to  the  flames,  tlirough  motives 
of  personal  yengeanoe.     The  circumstances  connected  with  this 
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iiidooiis  crime  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  and  formed  the 
groundwork  of  one  of  his  most  powerful  tales,  which  ho  has  named 
after  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  lie  has  made  this  tale  the  medium 
of  conveying  friendly  warning  to  the  people  of  Ireland  against 
Kibbonism,  uiowing  how  many  innocent  and  unsuFpscting  persons 
were  drawn  into  its  dark  vortex  of  crime,  and  by  its  system  of 
chance  election  to  the  most  guilty  offices,  forced,  in  self-defence,  to 
ccjinply  with  its  sanguinary  laws.  Like  the  terrible  confederacy 
which  had  its  origin  in  Westphalia,  it  was  fatal  to  divulge  its 
SL'creta,  or  to  attempt  to  gain  freedom  from  its  destructive  bonds. 

Owing  to  the  exertions  of  his  friend  the  clergyman,  our  author 
wns  engaged  afi  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  wealthy  farmer  named 
I'iers  Murphy,  where  he  was  supplied  with  board,  lodging,  and  a 
rather  limited  salaxy ;  but,  becoming  disBatisfied,  ere  long,  with  the 
uncongenial  tabk  of  mentally  cultivating  the  young  Murphys,  and 
feeling  that  he  was  fitted  for  higher  duties,  he  gave  up  his  situation, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  metropolis,  which  he  entered  with  just 
two  shillings  and  nine|x?nce  in  his  pocket.  In  the  short  space 
afl'ordcd  in  a  memoir  like  this,  we  cannot  trace  him  in  his  wander- 
ings through  the  city  in  search  of  employment,  with  anything  like 
minuten(>sB.  Various  and  oft-times  ludicrous  were  the  mistakes 
into  which  he  fell,  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  life — especially  of  city 
li/e.  The  following  circumstance  is  related  as  having  occurred  at 
til  is  time. 

Seeing,  one  day,  an  advertisement  upon  the  window  of  a  certain 
ef>tablishment,  by  which  the  public  were  informed  that  a  person 
well  skilled  in  tLe  art  of  bird-stuffing  was  required,  he  entered, 
and  addrebding  himself  to  one  of  the  persons  connected  with  it, 
offered  his  services. 

**  Are  you  quite  sure  you  understand  bird-stuffing  thoroughly  ?" 
Bifkod  the  individual  applied  to. 

"  Well,  yes.  1  venture  to  say  I  do ;  I  ought,  at  least,  for  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  it  at  home  in  the  country,  and  profited  by  it, 
too." 

^*  And  pray,  what  may  be  your  method,  my  friend  ?"  asked  the 
taxidermist,  who  suspected  he  was  committing  a  blunder,  and 
tliought  he  would  amuse  himself  a  little  before  he  should  have  done 
with  him. 

**  AVhy,"  replied  our  author,  "the  materials  usually  employed  for 
stuffing  fowl,  in  order  to  make  them  fat,  are  potatoes  and  oatmeal, 
and  IV.od  of  that  description,  forced  down  ^  will  ye  nil  ye.*  " 

"  Ah,  my  friend,"  said  the  other,  smiling,  "  that  sort  of  rough 
U5agc  would  never  do  for  our  birds ;  it  would  ruffle  tlieir  plumage 
Fo  huich  that  the  public  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  them.  They 
must  have  a  respectable  outside  or  it  would  little  matter  what  was 
within." 

**Ah!"  replied  Carleton,  "I  knew  that  hypocrisy  was  very 
general,  but  1  never  thought  it  was  resorted  to  in  bird  stuffing  1" 

Another  time,  when  driven  to  extremity,  he  thought  of  enlisting, 
but  being  above  taking  the  shilling  in  the  ordinary  way,  he  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  into  which  he  designed 
to  enter,  informing  him  of  his  intention,  and  the  (Hrcumstances  that 
wore  driving  him  to  take  such  a  step.  This  epistle,  which  was 
written  in  very  excellent  Latin,  was  repUed  to  in  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness, expressive  of  the  writer's  regret  that  a  person  capable  of  writ- 
ing such  a  letter  should  be  forced  to  enter  the  ranks.  The  reply 
contained  also  an  earnest  admonition  not  to  do  so  if  he  could  by  any 
possibility  avoid  it,  which  admonition  was  accompanied  by  a  more 
Buljstantial  proof  of  kindness  that  gave  force  to  the  advice,  as  it 
enabled  him  to  follow  it. 

It  was  owing  to  his  knowledge  of  claasica  that  he  ultimately  pro- 
cured employment  in  Dublin.  A  few  tuitions  in  private  famuies, 
supplied  him  with  just  enough  to  subsist  on.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
famihes  that  he  first  met  wilii  Mrs.  Carleton,  who  resided  with  her 
uncle,  father  to  one  of  h is  pupils.  Although  his  m cans  were  so  limited 
at  this  time,  he  attended  the  theatres  constantly,  and  often  denied 
himself  a  meal  to  spare  the  shilling  that  would  enable  him  to  in- 
dulge in  the  mental  luxury  of  witnessing  the  performance  of  some 
thoatri(»l  star  of  hia  day,  as  in  former  times  he  had  forgotten  the 
demands  of  nature  over  some  old  time  imaginings,  or  striking  page 
in  history. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  man  of  genius  such  as  his  should  long  be 
regarded  as  an  ordinary  person  His  natural  puperiority  and  his  at- 
tain nientfl,  so  remaikable  in  a  individual  in  liis  position  of  life,  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  men  of  education  ana  intelligence.    The 


graphic  power,  the  brilliant  wit,  and  the  extraordinary  humour  and 
thrilling  pathos  which  appear  in  his  works  evinced  themselves  in  his 
conversation,  and  more  especially  in  his  recitals  of  events  in  his  past 
hfe.  It  was  therefore  suggested  to  him  by  one  of  his  friends  to 
write  of  those  things  which  he  described  with  so  much  force  in  con- 
versation. The  result  was  his  debut  as  a  depicter  of  Irish  life  and 
character.  His  success  was  instantaneous,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  popularity.  It  was  by  no  ordinary  amount 
of  application,  however,  that  he  arrived  at  that  ease  and  perfection 
of  style  which  mark  even  hia  earliest  works.  The  conceptive  powers 
of  the  brain  are  a  free  gift,  but  it  requires  energy  and  aasiduity  to 
perfect  them. 

He  was  now  married,  and  an  increasing  family,  aa  well  as  a  de- 
sire for  fame  was  urging  him  on.  Those  works  which  compose  the 
volumes  entitled  ^*  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,"  ap- 
peared in  quick  succession.  He  wrote  with  wonderful  rapidity,  for 
his  mind  was  teeming  with  fact  and  imagery.  His  astonishing 
memory,  too,  yielded  up  its  stores. 

Distinction  ever  brings  worshippers.  His  society  was  now  eagerly 
sought  by  the  higher  classes  of  Dublin.  Being  of  a  social  tempera- 
ment, he  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  importunities  of  his  friends, 
and  was  often  obliged  to  sit  up  half  the  night  to  pursue  his  hterary 
occupations  in  consequence  of  his  remissness  during  the  day. 
Among  hterary  men,  more  especially,  no  convivial  meeting  was  con- 
sidered complete  if  Carleton  were  not  present.  In  the  full  vigour 
of  his  intellect  he  must  have  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the 
brilliancy  of  those  assemblings.  Superiority,  however  numerous  its 
admirers,  will  always  attract  a  certain  degree  of  envy,  and  it  waa 
hinted  by  some,  that  although  Carletoh's  sketches  and  short  stories 
were  admirable,  it  was  more  than  probable  he  would  fail  if  he  at- 
tempted works  which  would  call  for  greater  inventive  powers.  He 
had  other  kind  friends  who  did  not  fail  to  communicate  those  re- 
marks to  him,  and  in  a  very  short  time  after,  the  work  which  is  by 
many  considered  the  master-piece  of  his  genius,  ^^  Fardorougha,  the 
Miser,"  the  first  of  his  novels,  ap|)eared,  and  those  who  had  pre- 
dicted his  failure  were  silenced. 

Carleton,  on  leaving  the  north,  made,  as  he  says  himself,  a 
solemn  resolution  never  to  return  unless  with  a  name  Uiat  should 
reflect  honour  upon  himself  and  the  place  of  his  nativity.  About 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since  he  visited  the  north,  and  wiis  recei\  ed 
by  all  parties  and  creeds  with  a  fervour  of  affectionate  acclamation 
almost  unparalleled.  On  market  days  crowds  of  the  people  of  eveiy 
creed  and  denomination  assembled  before  his  hotel  wmdows  to  catch 
a  sight  of  him.  On  those  occasions  ho  went  out  into  the  town,  and 
it  is  scarcely  neceaaary  to  say  that  he  drew  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
market  after  him. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  read  the  "  Poor  Scholar,"  will  re- 
member the  character  of  ''  Yellow  Sam."  Now,  Yellow  Sam  was  the 
actual  nickname  affixed  upon  that  person  in  consequence  of  his  bihous 
complexion,  which  was  almost  the  colour  of  saffron.  He  was  the  most 
detested  and  detestable  land  agent  in  all  that  country,  and  his  nieces 
were  very  angry,  and  heartily  abused  Carleton  for  having  gibbeted 
him  with  such  terrific  and  relentless  satire.  But  what  is  strange, 
his  nephew,  the  late  Captain  Miller  of  Daisy  Hill,  a  most  perfects 
hberaf,  and  honourable  gentleman,  had  Carleton  a  frequent  and 
welcome  guest  at  his  hospitable  table.  Dr.  M^Nally,  the  present 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Clogher,  remarkable  alike  for  his  piety  and  his 
learning,  also  had  him  as  his  frequent  guest.  Gentxy  and  peasantry 
received  him  with  proud  enthusiasm,  negativing  in  this  case  the 
aphorism,  which  says  that  a  prophet  is  without  honour  in  his  own 
country. 

Many  of  Carleton*s  works  have  been  translated  into  French  and 
German.  He  has  been  told  that  some  of  them  are  translated  into 
Italian,  but  of  this  he  is  not  certain.  A  French  version  has  recently 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  Leon  De  Wailly,  under 
the  auspices  of  Dentu,  the  bookseller  and  publisher  who  Uvea  near 
the  Palais  Royale.  *^  Valentine  M'Clutchy"  was  translated  into 
French  fourteen  years  ago. 

In  private  affaire  Mr.  Carleton  is  an  indolent  man,  and  very 
negligent  of  his  own  interests.  His  friends  saw  tliis,  and  came  to  the 
resolution  of  forming  thenLselve&  into  a  committee,  which  they  did, 
and  held  several  meetings  upon  the  subject  of  procuring  him  a  pen- 
sion. Two  honorary  secretaries  were  appointal.  One  of  tliem  was 
Stewart  Blacker,  Esq.,  nephew  to  the  late  Colonel  Blacker,  the 
author  of  that  most  sjurited  piece  called  ^^  Oliver's  Advice."  It  waa 
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Stewart  Blacker  who  estaUiahcd  the  first  Art  Union  in  IretnTid. 
In  the  true  spirit  of  triendsliip  auil  Kcncroaity,  he  applied  liiiiuelf  to 
cowying  out,  tlio  design  to  Dcnctit  Carliiton,  wlitn  a  jR-'iision  of 
two  hundred  a  yi-\ir  wm  granted  in  compliaiiee  with  the  request  of 
Ihe  memorinliats.  No  jx^reon  out  of  Carloton'sown  fain  Sly  rejoicid  more 
tlmn  be,  at  tlie  Buecess  of  tlic  undcrtnking,  in  which  he  bad  hiraself 
to  powerfully  aided.  Tlio  otiior  honorary  sccretaiy  w»a  Thomas 
O'Uagtui,  the  present  Attorney -General,  who  omitted  no  eiertioiis 
to  promote  Carleton's  intercals,  aa  indeed  did  all  the  meet  diatin- 
piiSied  and  influential  Irishmen  and  women  of  every  creed  and 
Jiany.  It  was  said  that  a  memorial  so  numerously  and  ri«pcctably 
signed  never  was  presented  to  a  British  minister.  Firat  on  tlie  list 
was  the  name  of  Lord  Charlemont,  who  saidt  "Well,  I  never 
thought  I  ehould  Asb  a  favour  froin  any  government ;  btit  I  look 
Upon  this  not  as  au  act  of  favour,  hut  an  act  of  justice.''  'Hie 
late  Maria  Edgeworth,  not  satisfied  with  merely  aigning  her  name, 
BUjggesled  tliat  it  it  were  poffiible  the, memorial  itself  might  ba 
transmitted  to  her,  and  alio  requested  that,  if  it  were  not  too 
late,  a  space  at  the  foot  of  it  should  be  kept  to  enable  her  to  give 
expression  to  her  sentiments  with  r.-spect  to  him.  'Hie  m/morial 
was  immediately  sent  to  her,  and  alii;  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  it 
•s follows:  "I  have  read  all  the  works  which  Carleton  has  yet 
written,  and  I  must  confers  that  1  never  knew  Irish  life  until  I  liad 
read  tlwm.  I  have  but  little  space  to  write  what  I  wish  to  say ; 
but  my  fervent  desire  is  that  Lord  John  Itussell  will  take  into 
earnest  consideration  the  claims  of  tMs  great  but  neglected  man  of 
genius." 

For  many  years  Carleton  has  given  up  society,  and  confined 
himself  to  the  retirement  of  his  own  family  circle.  'Hie  I^dinburglt 
Ileview  of  October,  18o2,  speaking  of  him,  says : 

'  it  ia  among  thepeasantry  that  Jlr.  Carleton  is  truly  at  home.  He 
tries  other  chMaetera,  rarely,  however,  and  not  miBuecLtiafully.  But 
the  Irish  peasant  is  his  strong  point:  here  he  is  unrivalled,  and  writes 
like  one  who  has  had  nothing  to  look  ont  for,  to  collect  by  study,  to 
select,  to  mould ;  who  merely  utters  what  comes  spontaneously  into 
his  thoughts;  from  whom  the  btnguage  and  sentiments  flow  as  easily 
uid  natuiully  as  articulate  sounds  from  the  human  lips,  or  music 
from  the  skylark.  Those  who  have  in  early  lite  dwelt  among  tlio 
peasantry,  and  since  forgotten  that  period  in  other  and  buser  scenes 
of  existence,  meet  again,  in  the  pages  of  Qarleton,  the  living  per- 
sonages of  long  [MSt  days,  Lke  friends  returned  from  distant  lauds 
after  an  absence  of  many  years. 

"  The  primary  and  essentia!  value  of  Mr.  Carleton's  sketch™  of 
Irish  peasant  life  and  character  unquestionably  consists  in  this— that 
they  are  true,  and  m  true  to  nature  ;  but  it  is  enhanced  by  a  cir- 
cumstance amilar  to  that  recently  recorded  and  lamented  by  Lord 
Cockbum  in  reference  to  Scotland.  The  living  originals  are  disap- 
pearing ;  some  of  them  tave  already  disappeared.  In  Ireland,  since 
our  author's  youth,  changes,  rapid  and  deep,  have  taken  place,  which, 
awxirding  to  diversity  of  prejudice,  and  of  the  other  oauses  that 
generate  diversity  of  opinions,  will  be  referred  to  different  sources, 
and  bo  brought  to  illustrate  different  political  and  social  theories. 
Unless  another  master-hand  should  soon  appear  like  his,  it  is  in  bis 
pages,  and  in  bis  alone,  that  future  generations  must  look  for  the 
truest  and  fullest  pictures  of  those  who  will  ere  long  have  poised 
away  from  that  troubled  land,  from  the  records  of  history,  and  from 
the  memory  of  men  for  ever  •  •  ■  That  fieU,"  adds  the 
Edinburgh  Remeir,  alluding  to  Irish  Utetatura,  "  in  which  he  stAnds 
withcut  an  equal  among  tl^  living  or  the  dead." 

Draughts — The  game  of  Umughtn  is  to  Chess  what  Arithmetic 
is  to  Algebra.  Antiquarians  aru  not  quite  agreed,  however,  whether 
DranghtB  is  the  elder  or  younger  brother ;  and  white  some  are  in- 
clined to  su[^rt  the  former  proposition,  based,  among  othem,  upon 
the  gronnd  that  the  savage  tnoci  of  the  interior  of  New  Zealand  were 
found  to  be  playing  the  game,  others  araert,  on  etymobgical  basis, 
that  Draughts  is  nothing  but  an  offshoot  of  Chen.  It  is  the  Chesa 
c^  hidiea,  t£ey  say.  True  it  is,  no  donbt,  that  in  nearly  all  European 
languages  Draughts  is  called  the  "  Game  of  Ladies."  With  the 
Fr^ich  it  is  the  "  jea  des  dama ;"  the  Germans,  "  Damenfpiel ;" 
the  Italians,  "  1/  giuco  detle  damt ;"  the  Portuguese,  "  ojogo  dot 
damawf  and  so  forth.  In  Gaelic  there  is  but  one  w<nd,  "  Tai^tu^," 
both  for  Chen  and  Draughts;  and  the  ScotchcaUtheSranght-board 
a  *'  davi-brod,"  evidently  teouthe  Gennui  ".Damm&rtM,'* or  ladies' 
board. 


AH0KQ8T    ODD    PEOPLE. 
•  ■~''  -""' "  UltlNG  my  cheqnrr- 

ed  carew  I  liave  read 
somewhere,     without 
entirely   understand- 
ing it,  the  theory  oi 
vegetable    cirelcs.     I 
found  it  explained,  iu 
'   thcbookwhich  pizzleil 
me,  aa  the  distribution 
and  limitation  of  poei- 
t  tive  species  of  rlante, 
I  within certaii1aefin1.1l 
I  boundaries.     A  palm, 
■;  IhcbookafBrmed,  had 

I  of  prescribed  fireplace. 
^  at  which  it  spread  out 
r  its  hands  and  warmed 
itself;  and  even  mosses 
nimble  though  they  h,; 
ar  fronda  and  antennie 
IT  localities.  It  was  fur- 
)  be  understood,  by  tlie 
all  tlie  dcniiens  of  tboeu 
d  circles  were  related, 
ineiions  appeared  rather 
me,  by  family  analogies 
and  that  nature  had  so 
•dt'rod  this  arrangenient 
rho  travel  abr<^  never 

iing  up  a  date-trco   iu 

I.sp'and  or  a  Kerry  Pippin  in  .l:ipan.  Though,  ns  I  have  candidly 
admitted,  I  do  not  comprehend  tlie  details  of  this  pretty  theory  as 
much  as  I  could  wish,  still  I  did  not  fail  to  see  that  it  is  rich  in 
advantagca,  which  might,  with  some  propriety  and  no  little  profit, 
be  extended  to  the  great  human  fanaily,  of  which  you  and  I,  and  the 
Marquis  Ducobi,  as  well  as  .lohn,  the  baker's  carman,  are  members 
in  common.  ITie  crab  and  slirimp,  the  scavengeis  of  the  sea,  divlino 
to  live  on  visiting  terms  with  the  more  fastidious  cod  and  dolphin. 
Oysters  have  their  own  beds  and  pleasure  grounds,  where  they  resent 
all  intnisionB  nf  llie  ill-bred  cockle.  Why  sliould  not  we  lie  influenced 
by  the  samo  wiae  laws  of  distribution,  thesamaeconomy  of  space  and 
clamiilcation  of  rank,  taste,  and  passion — why  ? 

I  suppose  it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  a  hirge  share  of  our  d.iily 
unhappineeaes  arises  from  the  constant  and  inevitable  contact  of  op- 
podto  dispositions.  Let  ua  take  a  caso  in  point.  I  travel  down  to 
Drogheda  by  the  mail  train,  with  Jones  and  his  portmanteau,  and, 
feeling  the  confined  air  hot  and  impressive,  let  down  the  window. 
It  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  Jones  will  indignantly  remonstrate,  and, 
shivering,  through  all  his  mgs  and  wrappers,  peremptorily  demand 
that  the  window  shall  be  drawn  up.  Tins  is  a  whohsome  ilhtstra- 
tiou  of  the  hardship  of  being  coimned  within  the  same  circle  with 
a  gentleman  whoso  tempcrsment  and  constitution  are  as  different 
from  mine  as  a  sixpenny  piece  from  a  tornado.  If  the  window  is 
down  his  teeth  chatter  dreadfully  in  the  fresh  draughts ;  if  the  win- 
dow is  up,  I  am  a  victim  to  headache,  sore  throat,  and  incipient  dys- 
pepsia. A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  once  hamiened  to  get 
into  the  same  carriage  with  Jones,  on  the  line  to  Itowth.  The 
latter  insisted  that  the  window  should  be  closed  ;  and  my  friend, 
who  kived  fresh  air  too  much  to  sacrifice  it  to  a  consideration,  tilted 
Ilia  umbrella  through  the  glan,  to  the  tune  of  seventeen  and  eight- 
pence  \  How  much  pleaaanter  it  would  have  been  had  nature  sub- 
jected the  human  species  to  the  circular  arrangement — hxated  my 
friend  near  the  northern  edge  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  sent  Jones 
to  bake  in  the  tropics.  Under  such  intelligent  conditions  (I  borrow 
thi:  phrase  from  the  book  I  could  not  understandV  Jones  might  have 
enjoyed  a  reputation  for  courtesy  and  self-denial ;  and  his  compa- 
nion been  saved  the  expenditure  of  seventeen  and  eight-pence. 

It  will  be  observed,  I  trust,  in  the  instance  quoted,  that  the  repel- 
lant  instincts  of  the  Jones  and  gentlemanly  natures  were  strictly 
physical.  They  emanated  from  irritated  skin  surfaces,  operating  on 
sensitive  nerve  organs,  and  had  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  intel- 
ligent powers.    It  is  when  these  latter  agenciea,  or  seats  of  agencies, 
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come  into  coUiaion,  that  beni^   tempera  explode,  and  hiss  and 
sparkle.    I  refer  to  a  case  in  pomt : — ^Tnis  is  Mr.  Smith's  holiday. 
He  has  been  looking  forward  to  it,  over  the  counter  and  through  the 
oppoBite  houses^  all  the  way  up  to  Bathmines,  for  a  round  month. 
Mrs.  SmiUi,  too,  has  had  her  eye  on  it,  but  that  organ  has  been 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Grafton  Street,  and  along  the  several  short 
cuts  to  the  right  of  that  thoroughfare.  The  happy  morning  has  arrived, 
and  the  kdy,  looking  at  Mr.  Smith  across  the  breakfast-doth,  asks  if 
he  has  yet  made  up  his  mind.     *'  Where  shall  we  go  ?"  asks  Mrs. 
Smith  with  nervous  eneigy.     ^^  Go  1  my  dear,^'  returns  Mr.  Smith, 
^'  wliy  where  should  we  go—where  do  holiday  folk  always  go— 
where  do  foreigners  fresh  from  Dublin  go— where  ?^'    Suddenly  the 
adverbial  link  is  ruddy  broken  by  Mro.  Smith,  who,  resting  her 
elbov^-s  on  the  table,  with  a  cup  to  her  lips,  placidly  inquires — '*  Yes, 
dear,  where  do  they  go  ?''    ^^  Ko  where  out  to  the  Botanic  Gardens," 
rephes  Mr.  Smith,  with  a  strong  e£Fort  to  look  placid.  Now  the  lady 
has  an  idea,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  think  is  the  common  property  al 
a  numerous  body  of  my  readers,  that  the  Botanic  Gardens  are  a 
vulgar  place  on  hoHdays,  because  thrifty  mechanics,  and  even  intel- 
ligent costermongers,  take  thdr  wives  and  children  there.  It  behoves  a 
giocer's  wife,  Mn.  Smith  thinks,  to  be  chaiy  of  her  position  in  society, 
and  to  draw  the  line  of  non-asBOciation  as  high  as  her  rank  will  tolerate. 
She  is  possesBed  with  the  notion  that  the  Museiun  of  the  Boyal  Dublin 
Society  is  a  very  genteel  place,  and  has  set  her  heart  upon  mummies, 
saurians,  and  odd  marbles.      To  Howth  she  will  not  go;   for 
the  Museum  and  its  marvels  Mr.  Smith  cares  little.    The  morning 
lias  been  wasted  in  idle  altercations,  the  evening  follows,  with  sulks 
and  silence,  and  the  night  is  embittered  by  the  thought  that  a  plea- 
sant day  has  been  lost  for  ever,  Mr.  Smith  asserts,  through  the  per- 
verec  temper  of  his  wife  ;  Mrs.  Smitli  declares,  through  the  coarse 
tastes  of  her  husband.     I  want  to  know  if  it  would  not  have  been 
much  pleasanter  had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  at  the  start,  been  bom  in 
congenial  circles,  in  which  one  could  go  on  for  ever,  poking  dead 
Egyptians,  and  the  other  indulge  in  glass-blowing  and  botany.  Such 
a  system  should  indubitably,  (the  word  is  not  mine,  but  I  like  the  ring 
of  it,)  secure  equanimity  of  temper,  a  balanced  ebl)  and  flow  of  spirits, 
(in  observance  of  holidajrs,  and  the  aboUtion  of  domestic  feuds. 

But,  if  you  wish  for  a  touching  example  of  the  miseries  which 
must  attend  a  solidarity  of  opposite  dispositions,  step  up  with  me 
any  evening  ol  the  week,  between  ten  and  eleven  o*ciock,  to  Briar- 
root  Terrace,  Drumoondra.  I  say  '*  any  evening  of  the  week,"  for 
accuracy  sake,  as  the  house  dvocs  not  afford  the  example  on  Sunday, 
being  solely  occupied  on  the  Sabbath  by  a  maid  of  advanced  years 
and  a  contemplative  tortoiseshell,  who  were  positively  bom  within 
the  same  circle,  judging  from  the  tenderness  and  confidence  which 
control  their  intercourse.  In  the  front  drawing-room  of  the  house, 
No.  54,  there  assemble  every  evening  three  ladies  and  three  gentle- 
men. When  I  tell  you  that  two  of  the  ladies  wear  blue  spectacles, 
and  that  the  third  promenades  Sackville-street  twice  a  day,  m  a  green 
eye-shade ;  when  I  state  that  one  gentleman  carries  a  snuff-box  pre- 
sented to  him  (tude  the  inscription)  fifty -seven  years  ago ;  that  a  se- 
cond gentleman  largely  depends  on  bolstered  cmtches ;  and  that  a 
third  carries  a  wooden  ann  m  a  cloth  sleeve,  you  need  no  assurance 
that  they  do  not  meet  to  flirt,  to  sigh,  to  ogle,  and  mix  toes  under 
the  mahogany.  Benevolence  is  the  magnet  which  attracts  together 
the  little  group,  evening  after  evening,  around  the  polished  table 
and  under  the  sparkling  chandelier  of  the  front  drawing-room  in 
Briar-root  Terrace.  They  examine  books,  docket  accounts,  disborse 
grants  to  the  indigent,  and  draw  up  appeals,  as  the  job-printers  say, 
''  ydth.  neatnesB  and  dispatch.*'  I  must  be  just,  ana  admit  that  they 
get  on  with  tolerable  good  humour  and  forbearance.  But,  once 
the  minutes  are  signed,  and  the  secretary  retires,  each  individual 
relapses  into  his  or  her  special  idiosyncrasy.  To  understand  this, 
you  must  know  the  six  oenevolents  differ  so  largely  in  dispod- 
tion,  in  method  of  observation,  and  description,  that  if  there  were 
no  poor  in  the  world,  by  no  possibility  could  they  agree  on  the 
name  topic. 

Captain  Scarr,  the  gentleman  on  the  crutches,  is  a  spedmen,  and 
a  verv  rare  specimen  indeed,  of  a  sailor.  He  has  been  all  over  the 
world,  and  registered  soundings  in  eveiy  latitude  between  the  poles. 
He  talks  of  Greenland  villacoi  and  Turkish  cemeteries  as  you  might 
talk  of  Sandymount  or  Clontarf.  His  watch -seal  is  the  carved 
tooth  of  an  Esquimaux  dog,  and  his  tea-slippers  were  made  of  the 
skin  of  a  nlatypus,  cauffht  on  an  island  of  unmentionable  name,  in 
a  very  inoefimte  part  of  Ooeanica.    The  captain^s  idiosyncrasy  is  a 


deadly  horror  of  tea.  Sitting  witli  his  back  to  the  windows,  his 
great  shoulders  thrown  out  in  monstrous  relief  against  the  crimson 
curtains,  you  may  see  his  square  forehead  leap  into  fifty  wrinkles  as 
he  hisses,  '*  Say  what  you  like,  indulge  it  as  you  may,  indulge  it  as 
you  wish,  I  hate  tea!  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  hate  tea !  It  is 
effeminate ;  it  makes  women  nerv<9us  and  men  foolish.  Bah  !**  It 
is  generally  understood  that  the  final  bleat  is  intended  to  represent  a 
vast  quantity  of  expreasionless  invective.  When  the  captain  has 
finished,  (and  this  is  his  usual  way  of  conduding,)  every  body  looks 
at  every  body,  and  exckmations  of  horror  circulate  finely.  In  pe- 
cuniary matters,  it  is  but  fair  to  mention.  Captain  Scarr  is  liberafto 
a  fault.  His  wife  drives  a  handsome  britzka,  and  her  jewellery  would 
command  reverence,  should  it  ever  go,  in  ^e  capacity  of  hostage,  to 
Donegan*s.  She  enjoys  every  rational  luxury  but  one— tha 
anathemised  tea.  I  have  been  told,  in  confidence,  by  Mis  Paletip, 
that  the  captain,  suspecting  Mrs.  Scarr  of  drinking  it  in  his  absence* 
adopted  the  following  plan  to  test  his  suspicions.  On  quitting  home 
every  morning,  for  his  **  four-miler,'»  he  carefully  imprisoned  a  fly 
in  the  only  teapot  in  his  establishment— retained  soldy  because  of  its 
sanctity  as  a  family  heirloom.  On  his  return,  he  lifted  the  lid  and 
released  the  captive.  The  insect  was  never  missed,  "  for,"  adds,  my 
informant,  "  Mrs.  Scarr  quickly  discovered  the  cruel  expedient,' and 
always  kept  a  fly  ready." 

That  gentleman,  with  the  wooden  arm  in  the  doth  sleeve,  is  Mr. 
Sylvester  Buckler.  He  sees  Miss  Paletip  home  every  evening,  uni- 
formly insisting  on  her  taking  his  wooden  arm,  which  that  little 
woman  bears  along  the  street  as  a  UropHghter  carries  his  ladder. 
They  quarrd  all  the  way,  for  he  objects  to  crinoline,  and  she  i^torts 
with  a  commentary  on  the  vanity  cJ  having  a  stick  stuck  in  one's 
side,  as  if  the  wearer  were  a  beer  barrel  or  a  roast  gigot.  Then,  he 
hates  Captain  Scarr,  and  deckres  that  people  who  are  unable  to  sup- 
port themselves  have  no  right  to  assist  others.  **  I  hate  every  body  " 
remarks  Mr.  Buckler ;  " come  on."  Jilted  in  early  life,  by  "a 
wicked  little  sneak,"  (so  he  designates  his  first  love,)  Mr.  Buckler 
went  abroad,  and  buried  his  disappointed  passion  m  the  north  of 
Madagascar.  Whilst  cruising  about  Cape  Maltie,  in  a  squadron  of 
observation,  his  vessel  was  attacked  by  pirates,  and,  being  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  expedition,  he  and  his  companions  were  mad© 
prisoners,  and  carried  to  a  viUanous  stronghold,  on  the  west  of  the 
island.  Efforts  were  made  by  his  friends  to  ransom  him,  and  tha 
sum  demanded  by  his  captors  having  been  paid,  he  was  offered  hj^ 
liberty  on  one  condition,  "  You  shafi  visit  us  once  every  yojp  |n- 
glese,"  said  the  pirate,  "  a  lofty  man,"  observes  Mr.  BuckW,  '^  wiUi 
long  whiskers,  a  very  Dutch  face,  and  pistols  in  his  gir^ !" 

**  Was  he  a  corsair  ?"  asks  Miss  Paletip,  nervously. 

"  Perhaps  'twas  the  Flying  Dutchman,'*  growls  Captain  Scarr 
"  He  knows  them  ktitudes,  he  does." 

"  Or  it  might  have  been  Lara,"  suggests  Miss  Paletip. 

"  Lara !"  ejacuktes  the  captain,  contemptuously.  **  I^atu  I  who 
the  deuce  is  Lara?" 

**  I  said  I  should  be  most  happy,"  continues  Mr.  Buckler  not 
heeding  the  interruption.  "  » Then,'  he  said,  *  we  shall  require  this 
as  a  hostage  for  your  good  faith,'  and  he  touched  my  ann?  *  This  • 
said  the  ruffian,  » will  make  a  fine  fetish  to  keep  away  the  devil*' 
I  shivered,  but  there  was  no  use  in  grumbling.  The  limb  was  chop- 
ped off  with  a  sabre,  and  the  stump  was  dressed  by  a  native  with  a 
ligature  of  date-leaf.    I  was  set  at  liberty." 

"  Did  you  ever  go  back  for  yoor  arm  ?"  asks  Miss  Trumain,  with 
a  little  shiver. 

"  No,  madam ;  but  I  regret  that  I  didn't.  I  have  seen  almost 
every  phase  of  life  between  Madagascar  and  Dromcondra,  and  I  pro- 
nounce in  favour  of  the  modest  and  least  polished.  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, spare  your  smiles,  and  pay  homage  to  reason.  In  savage 
life  we  suffer  none  of  the  inconveniences  which  make  civilisation  a 
bore,  and  convert  voiu-  best  society  into  a  bedbm,  repressed  by  tho 
action  of  coW-baths  and  strait  jackets.  They  smoke,  dance,  tat- 
too their  bodies,  decorate  their  noses  with  bones,  and  hang  fish- 
skeletons  m  their  ears,  all  for  nothing.  We  paint,  but  the  rouse 
costs  half-a-crown  a  pot " 

"  A  amaU  pot  only  costs  two  shillings,"  smartly  observes  Miss 
PaletiD,  with  unhappy  ingenuousnefs. 

"  Ugh  r  exdaimed  Scarr— *»  ugh  !  Then  you've  been  to  market 
It  seems.    Now,  what  woukl  a  four-shilling  pbt  cost  ?"  ' 

Here  the  laugh  is  turned  against  the  captain,  who  indignantly 
demands  to  know  the  company's  motive  for  "  grinning  so." 
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"  We  danc3,"  continues  'Sir,  Buckler,  "  at  three  guineas  a  quarter, 
besides  pumps.  We  bejewel  ourselves  at  five  guineas  an  ounce,  ex- 
cept people  choose  to  wear  paste  and  pinchbeck,''  then  the  speaker 
glances  significantly  at  the  captain's  shirt  studs.  Scan*,  failing  to 
see  the  allusion,  looks  at  them  too,  and  contents  himself  with  asking : 

"  ^'ot  your'fi — are  they  V" 

•*  As  for  fish  skeletons,  the  ladies  will  tell  you  they're  not  to  be 
had  for  nothing,"  adds  Mr.  Buckler.  "  And  only  fancy  the  absur- 
dity of  a  woman  goins  about  with  a  bundle  of  bones  in  her  skirts — 
all  ribs  like  an  unsheatlied  three-decker — why  the  poorest  Madagas- 
car squaw  would  refuse  to  go  abroad,  her  person  lashed  together 
with  the  remains  of  a  defunct  whale.  Ah,  how  that  makes  the  wo- 
men glare !  Glare  away,  old  girls  I  As  for  me,  I  cry  hurrah 
for  a  savage  life,  and  nine  pair  of  thick  lipa  to  call  me  pappy ! 
Whew  I" 

During  the  delivery  of  this  philippic,  the  wrath  of  the  ladies  gra- 
dually increases,  until  it  culminates  in  a  simultaneous  expression  of 
**  difgiisting."  Miss  Paletip  eyes  the  speaker  aghast,  and  turning 
her  back  to  him,  fidgets  spitefully  with  her  mittens. 

**  Sfr,"  cries  Captain  Scarr,  "  you  rail  against  the  vices  of  civil- 
isation ;  pray,  how  was  your  pet  pirate  dressed  ?** 

**  Coolly  tenough,"  replies  ^Ir.  Buckler.  "  He  wore  an  odd  Wel- 
lington boot,  and  a  cocked-hat." 

**  You  shocking  man !"  cries  Mrs.  Slink — "  you  shocking  man !" 

Mr.  Slater  thinks  the  gentleman  has  gone  mad ;  premonitory 
grumblings  of  a  coming  explosion,  issue  from  the  deep  chest  of  tho 
Captain.  Bless  my  heart,  what  miserable  bitterness  I  And  all 
through  the  lack  of  a  circular  arrangement. 

Poor  !Miss  Paletip  !  she  is  a  little  morsel  of  an  Englishwoman, 
with  a  Email,  placid,  expressionless  type  of  face,  which  is  so  common  in 
the  grand  quartei's  of  London.  Her  hair,  which  is  of  &D.  ashen  hue, 
is  tortured  into  four  attenuated  curls,  disposed  with  melancholy 
grace  alongside  her  sad  cheeks.  Her  complexion  is  that  of  a  bibu- 
kua  water-melon  ;  and  her  voice  is  sliarp  enough  to  sUce  it.  Crino- 
line had  raged  in  the  fashionable  world  oetter  than  three  years  be- 
fore the  little  woman  would  consent  to  wear  it ;  for  so  conservative 
are  h^r  ideas  of  dross,  that  she  deemed  it  her  duty  to  apologise  the 
other  evening  for  appearing  in  a  Swiss  band  and  a  sugar-plum  hair- 
net. She  still  wears  rosettes  on  her  sUppers,  and  tasselates  her 
stockings  with  black  silk  sandals ;  and  it  is  her  invariable  rule,  when 
going  out,  to  carry  an  apron,  a  pair  of  scissoiB,  a  needle  case;,  and  a 
biiick  and  wliite  spool,  in  her  reticule.  She  hates  the  modern  novels, 
and  cUngs  with  romantic  fiJeUty  to  ^Mrs.  liadcliffe,  Jane  Porter,  and 
Monk  Lewis.  Her  educational  tendencies  are  strong,  and  h jr  argu- 
mcfnts  in  favour  of  cultivating  the  minds  of  the  masses,  are  con- 
scientiously accompanied  by  illustrations  of  the  imperfections  to 
which  her  own  is  subject.  Of  her  age  we  all  entertain  different 
opinions,  and  I  must  admit  that  the  lady  never  disturbed  herself 
in  the  capacity  of  judge  of  our  disputes  on  that  delicate  topic. 

**Wcre  you  ever  in  love,  ^liss  Paletip  V"  says  Cai^tain  Scarr, 
fiddling  with  the  snuff -dish. 

"  Well,  not  to  say  in  love  as  is  depictured  in  romance,"  replies  the 
lady.  ^*  But  I  do  confess  that  I  got  rather  goodisli  sentimental  a- 
coiiceming  one  or  two  individdles  which  was  somehow  fascinating, 
and  which  I  rejected,  becamje  as  they  required  edication.  '  Edica- 
tion,'  1  says,  *  is  the  food  of  millions,  and  are  the  hope  of  humanity.' 
I  once  knew  a  young  gentleman  which  played  divine  on  the  concer- 
tina, and  took  in  the  latter  days  of  his  dechne  to  a  hair-Hp.  His 
forth  .ad  were  elevated,  so  high  ;  and  auburned  his  hair.  He  smoked 
dreadful,  and  spent  alarming  figures  on  meerschaum  and  other  sorts 
of  tobacco.  AVhen  I  firat  did  make  his  acquaintance,  my  eyes  were 
closed  to  his  intellectual  deficiencies ;  and  I  took  him,  as  it  might  be, 
for  an  ApoUer.  Love,  as  the  poet  says,  is  blind ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
should  have  been  sent  long  ago  to  the  asylum.  Never  did  my  eyes 
open  until  one  day,  which  is  ever  aUve  to  remembrance.  We  used 
to  go  to  the  Round  Church,  as  is  burned  down  now.  Now,  sitting, 
as  it  was,  in  the  one  pew,  and  reading  from  the  one  common-prayer 
book.  Heighho  I  One  day,  as  the  sexton  comes  round  with  the 
plate,  he  says  to  me  (which  aint  the  sexton  but  the  youth- 
ful indivlddle),  ^  Clara  Maria,'  he  says,  out  aloud,  raising 
his  index  finger,  which  were  the  fore  'un,  to  my  bonnet. 
*  Clara  ^laria  !*  he  cries.  *  Charles  Albert  Smith,*  I  makes 
reply,  'what  can  •you  mean?  Do  you  take,'  says  I,  with 
lady -like  coolness,  *  my  bonnet  for  a  mousetrap,  or  is  there  a  cob- 
web in  ojy  feathers  V'    '  Clara  Maria/  he  makes  answer, '  it  ia  far,  , 


far  more  serious,  wliich,'  he  says,  '  is  a' — and  here  he  mentioned 
the  insect  from  which  is  detracted  the  verb  '  to  flee' — '  which,'  he 
says,  '  is  a-hopping  over  your  artificials.    There  it  goes,'  he  cried, 

*  a  skylarking  amongst  your  fuschias  ;'  and,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  he  makes  a  snatch  at  my  bonnet,  and  looking  in  the  pahn 
of  his  hand,  exclaims — 'I  have  him.'  Of  course  I  faints,  and 
falls  on  the  sexton's  plate,  a-scattering  the  copper  and  three- 
penny bits,  which  were  silver.  I  arises,  bruised  out  not  broken, 
and,  with  a  baating  heart,  says  to  him — '  Charles  Albert  Smith, 
the  schoolmast3r  is  abroad,  like  a  roaring  lion,'  I  says,  *  seeking 
whom  he  may  edicate.  Go,'  I 'adds, '  and  seek  him.  As  for  me, 
your  bnital  conduct,  the  result  of  no  edication,  has  trepannel  vou 
for  ever,'  I  says,  *  of  my  addresses.'  '  Clara  Maria,'  he  repHes, 
as  cool  as  a  sherry  cobbler,  '  go  be  hanged !     I  contracted,'  he  says,  ' 

*  to  see  vou  to  church,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  escorting  a  bee 
into  the  bargain.'  I  retired  overwhelmed,  not  noticing  in  the  least 
his  insolent  protestations.  '  And  therefore  it  is,'  say  I,  *  edicate 
the  people ;  give  them  food — omental  food  as  will  refine  them.  For 
me,  I  hates  young  men  without  learning ;  and  I  never  could  forgive 
Eliza  Seabright  for  encouraging  the  ungrammatical,  not  to  say  un- 
polite,  addr^ses  of  her  husband." 

On  the  moral  climax  in  which  Miss  Paletip's  discourse  culmi- 
nates, the  company  spUt  up ;  and  then  ensues  an  uproarious  diiscus- 
sion  on  the  merits  of  young  men,  "  edicated"  or  otherwise,  in 
which  every  one  opposes  the  bitter  little  woman.  Groodness  me  I 
how  I  long  for  the  circle  arrangement. 

Look  at  'Mis.  Broadgear,  relict  of  a  retired  tax  collector,  a  lady 
of  few  words  and  abundant  grievances.  She  abhors  talk,  and  never 
opens  her  mouth  in  company  to  enunciate  more  than  a  *'  yes"  or 
"  no,"  or  "  very  well ;"  she  wears  false  teeth,  and  has  a  weakn^s 
for  silvered  poplins.  She  has  a  critical  passion  (only  indulged  at 
homa)  for  comparing  people's  feet.  On  one  occasion  she  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  her  Balmorals  were  an  inch  too  long  for  her.  *'  Bless 
me  !"  says  Captain  Scarr,  "  that  woman  never  opens  her  moutli  but 
she  puts  her  foot  in  it !"    Don't  we  hate  her  I 

Do  you  rem3mb3r  the  story  of  the  Arabian  voyager  who  was 
shipwrecked  on  an  island  in  which  the  people  were  all  petrified,  and 
no  voice  aros3  from  tli3  numb3rle^  cities  that  studded  the  Land  ? 
AVhy  should  not  Mrs.  Broadgear  have  been  bom  in  that  circle,  ami 
mated  eternally  with  congenial  companions  ?    Why  ? 

For  my  own  part  I  hate  Mr.  Stephan  Slater,  the  great  temper- 
ance orator.  ^Ir.  Slater  is  an  L:ishman,  and  so  am  1 ;  yet  my  ill 
nature  gets  the  bettsr  of  my  nationality,  when  I  hear  that  man  roar 
like  a  first  cousin  of  Athenian  Bottom.  *'  Cold  water,  give  m3  cohl 
water !"  roars  Slater.     "■  I  love  it,  and  it  loves  me  in  return."" 

"  Curse  cold  water,"  exclaims  Captain  Scarr.  V  Why,  your  doc- 
trine would  make  every  man  and  woman  a  walking  reservoir !" 

"Well  for  them  they  were,  sir,"  replies  Slater.  **  Well  for 
them  they  were.  Sir,  I  wits  suckled"  on  cold  water,  reared  on  cold 
water,  educated  on  cold  water,  and " 

"  Do  you  hear  him,"  cries  Aliss  Paletip.  "  Does  he  mean  he  wa3 
nursed  on  Dublin  milk,  I  wonder." 

Slater  gets  excited. 

"  Dear  it  is,"  he  cries,  sprmging  from  his  seat,  and  waving  bi.» 
hand  around  his  head.  "  Dear  it  is  to  die  for  native  land,  or  as 
the  Latin  poet  has  gracefully  expressed  it— Anna  virumque  cnno 
qui  primus.^  But  dv3arer  stiU,  (melior)  to  die  in  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance. Be  mine  that  fate — Non  est  diwutandum — and  when  I 
die  (moriunt)  and  am  buried  on  an  Irish  hill,  with  the  daiijies  at  my 
heels — arbor  crescit, — and  the  oak  o'er  my  head,  the  milkmaid  as  sho 
trips  past  in  the  morning,  balancing  her  pail  upon  her  head  (ex  inify 
pectore, — and  the  mower  as  he  returiis  in  the  evening,  shall  pause  by 
my  grave — (hie  jaceQ — and  exclaim,  wlulst  the  dew  is  falling 
around,  and  tho  stars  begin  to  twinkle  on  the  heavenly  battlements — 
(a/  fresco) — •  Plere  Una  the  young  hero  who  laid  down  his  life 
for  temp3ranc3 — ^here  lies  the  patriarch  of  his  coimtry." 

Of  cours3  we  all  laugh  loudly  at  Mr.  Slater's  eloquence,  and  of 
course  Mr.  Slater  exhibits  deep  disgust,  and  alludes  to  the  rejection 
of  prophets  in  their  own  country. 

To  give  you  anything  like  an  honest  description  of  our  six  or 
seven  odd  people  would  occupy  more  spaea  than  I  have  a  right  to. 
I  must  close  by  exclaiming — '*  Why  don't  we  have  the  ciixjle  ar- 
rangoment  ? — why  don't  we  have  it  V" 

Caviare, 


A  TIMELY  ARRIVAL. 
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A  TIMELY  AEEIYAI. 

T  was  in  the  month  of  October,  18 — (but  why  be  too 
particular  as  to  dates  ?) — ^tbat  busiuc&s  or  pleiisure — 
or  rather  a  combination  of  both — called  me  into  the 
neighbourhood  of ,  within  a  few  miles  of  West- 
port  ;  for,  understand,  reader,  that  I  am  by  profes- 
sion a  lawyer,  or,  in  more  respectful  language,  an  at- 
torney ;  and  you  know  that  an  attorney  must  not  be 
over-scrupulous  as  to  the  journeys  he  performs — 
though  sometimes  his  mission  is  not  of  the  most 
agreeable  kind.  But  business  is  at  the  root  of  it,  and 
pleasure  is  the  fruit  which  springs  from  it ;  for  if  I  am 
employed  to  legalise  a  death-bed  confession,  do  I  not 
receive  a  heavy  per  centage  01  every  word  that  is  ut- 
tered ?     Hence  I  say,  that  the  object  of  my  visit  to 

was  a  combination  of  business  and  pleasure ; 

but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  observation  that 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to  I  had  been  engaged — ^no, 
"  instructed"  is  the  proper  legal  phrase — ^to  take  down 
a  death- bed  confession.  My  attention  was  directed  to 
a  much  more  agreeable  purpose  ;  and  without  further 
preface,  I  at  once  avow  that  the  reason  of  my  being 

summoned  to  the  village  of was  that  I  might 

prej>are  a  marriage-contract  between  a  young  squire 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
clergyman  in  a  distant  county. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  I  arrivo<l  at  my  destination  ;  but  hav- 
ing previously  written  to  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  at  which  I  in- 
tended to  stay,  giving  him  notice  of  my  advent,  I  found  the  neces- 
sary preparation  had  been  made  for  my  reception,  and  the  host 
welcomed  me  with  genial  good  humour — not  a  cloud  upon  his  brow 
to  disturb  his  wonted  serenity,  and  nothing  in  his  manner  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  di&pleased  or  discomfited  by  being  kept  from  his 
bixi  far  beyond  his  usual  hour  for  retiring. 

Peter  Moylnn,  the  name  of  mine  host,  formerly  held  the  responsible 
appointment  of  boots  at  a  large  hotel  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  where,  by 
his  punctual  attention  to  business,  and  his  persevering  determination 
to  make  others  punctual,  he  rose  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  travel- 
ling community,  and  his  name  became  a  topic  of  conversation  amonprst 
ptopJo  who  had  stories  to  tell,  and  who  wanted  a  convenient  stalk - 
ing-horse  for  a  comic  anecdote  or  an  absurd  adventure.     Peter's 
givat  peculiarity,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  was  an  overpowering 
»:'uae  of  the  sacred  necessity  for  pimctuality  in  all  the  concerns  of 
life,  and  many  of  the  most  amusing  events  connected  with  liis  name 
had  their  origin  in  this  very  laudable  but  equally  uncommon  s})oci- 
ality.    If  a  gentleman  gave  instructions  to  be  called  at  an  unusually 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  he  might  saiely  forget  to  wind  his  watch 
up,  for  at  the  very  moment  fixed  upon  for  the  tap  at  the  door,  Peter 
would  unceremoniously  walk  into  the  room,  and  persistently  remain 
until  the  would-be  riser  had  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  commencad  the 
first  stage  of  his  toilet.  It  was  in  vain  to  say  to  Peter,  ''  All  right  I" 
^'  What  o'clock  is  it  ? '     "  Come  again  in  ten  minutes,"  or  to  make 
any  of  the  numeroiis  convenient  excuses  for  not  getting  up  at  the 
time  which,  on  the  previous  night,  had  been  impressed  upon  Peter 
as  of  such  paramount  importance  that  his  inattention  to  it  would  be 
subversive  of  the  entire  commercial  interests  of  the  kingdom.  ^'  No, 
no,"  thought  Peter,  **  I  am  not  going  to  be  dragged  out  of  bed  (did 
he  ever  go  to  bed  ?)  at  these  houra  for  nothing.     If  there  is  to  ba  a 
*  fool  for  his  pains,*  it  shall  be  the  callee,  not  tlie  caller."    If  Peter 
had  received  orders  to  prepare  a  traveller's  luggage  in  time  for  a  cer- 
tain train,  it  was  needless  for  the  traveller  to  say  he  would  "  go  by 
the  next  train."    Bag  and  baggage  were  all  {xicked  and  comfort- 
ably stowed  away  on  the  roof  of  the  omnibus,  and  the  wavering 
passenger  was  thiust  into  the  interior  without  even  paying  his  bill, 
which  Peter  knew  would  be  duly  honored  at  the  railway  station,  and 
(but  this  was  no  part  of  Peter's  reflections),  much  more  to  his  per- 
sonal adrantage,  than  if  the  account  had  been  deliberately  scruti- 
nized and  settled  before  the  moment  of  departure.    This  species  of 
philosophy  influenced  Peter  Moylan  in  all  his  movements,  and  hence 
ne  did  that  which  many  an  unsuccessful  man  could  also  do  if  he 
would  only  follow  his  example ;  that  is  to  say,  he  contrived  to  accu- 
mulate a  sum  of  money,  suflicient  to  enable  him  to  transform  him- 
self from  the  grub-like  condition  of  boots  to  the  butterfly  condition 
of  landlord.    To  this  purpose  ho  very  prudently  devoted  a  portion 


of  his  well-earned  gains,  and  having  (notwithstanding  his  habitual 
activity),  amMsed  a  tolerable  amount  of  flesh,  as  well  as  specie,  ha 
became  the  burly,  good-tempered,  well-to-do  landlord  of  the  besi 
village  inn  which,  according  to  my  experience,  Ireland  can  boast. 

I  had  told  him  of  my  mission  to  the  village,  and,  faithful  to  hii 
long- tried  trust,  he  promised  to  call  me  early  in  the  morning,  ,po 
that  I  might  reach  the  house,  to  which  I  was  on  business  bouul, 
at  the  hour  I  had  appointed.     Ensconced  in  my  bed-room,  I  was 
looking  through  a  bundle  of  letters  which  were  essential  to  the 
legal  duty  I  had  to  discharge,  when  I  saw  the  reflection  of  a  light 
under  the  door- way,  but  supposing  it  to  indicate  nothing  more  than 
that  my  friend  Moylan  was  about  to  retire,  I  paid  little  attention 
to  it.     Some  few  minutes  afterwards,  however,  I  heard  the  sound  of  . 
voices,  and  then  I  naturally  concluded  that,  late  as  it  was,  a  cus- 
tomer had  arrived,  and  that  Peter,  with  his  wonted  good-nature,  could 
not  refuse  him  admittance.    This  proved  to  be  the  case,  but  I  was 
not  at  all  prepared  for  the  sort  of  personage  the  new-comer  turned 
out  to  be.     1  thought  he  must  be  some  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Peter's,  or,  probably,  one  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  who,  not 
wisliing  to  disturb  his  own  household  at  a  time  when  all  were,  doubt- 
less, buried  in  sleep,  had  (which  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  many 
parts  of  the  country)  sought  shelter  under  Moylan's  hospitable  and 
comfortable  roof.     But  at  length  I  found,  from  the  tones  of  the 
voices  in  which  a  conversation  was  being  carried  on  between  mine 
host  and  his  visiter,  that  I  was  evidently  mistaken  in  these  suppo- 
sitions, and  I  was  induce*!  to  descend  into  the  kitchen,  whencj,  it 
seemed,  the  sounds  I  had  heard  proceeded.     I  then  discovered  Peter 
dispensing  the  honoiu^  of  the  table  to  a  poor,  emacLated  mendiciint, 
who  looked  as  if  he  had  just  escaped  from  a  neglectel  workliousi, 
and  whose  general  appeamnce,  imprepossc^saiiig  as  it  was,  was  certainly 
suggestive  of  poverty  rather  than  crime  ;  though  many  a  man  with 
a  heart  less  open  to  nulting  charity  than  Peter's,  would  too  gladly 
have  formed  the  opposite  conclusion,  as  the  most  convenient  excuse 
for  refusing  to  satisfy  a  claimant's  wants.  Peter's  **  custoiuar"  had  evi- 
dently suffered  muchfromstarvation,  and  the  worthy  landlord  was  now 
showing  him  as  much  attention  as  if  he  were  really  a  rao^t  desirable 
visiter,  with  abundant  m'^ans  to  liquiflate  his  bill  in  th3  morning. 

*'  Poor  devil  I'  said  Peter,  taking  mo  asid.%  "  ha,  told  m2  such  a 
piteous  tale,  and  he  reminded  me  so  strongly  of  a  man  I  knew 
well  when  my  position  was  not  wliat  it  is  now,  that  I  hain't  the 
heart  to  turn  him  away.  I  have  given  him  his  supper,  and  I  will 
now  prepare  a  be  i  for  him.  Th^re  is  a  comfortable  sofa  in  the  little 
i*ooin  yonder,  and  hi  can  sleep  thiTe." 

*'  I  am  too  much  dii5trc&s3d  in  mind  to  sleep  any  where,"  said  the 
mendicant  (for  such  he  app^arad  to  ba),  but  I  can  rest  my  weary 
limbs,  and  thank  you  for  your  Christian  hospitality." 

Feeling  somewhat  interested  in  his  d.^ject 3d  mmnar,  and  baing 
fully  convinced  that  h?.  was  a  man  who  had  *^  s3en  bitter  days,"  I 
endeavoured  to  draw  him  into  conversation,  Peter  Moylan  coming 
to  my  assistance,  whenever  he  found  that  his  local  knowle  Igs  would 
be  of  avail  in  gathei'ing  information.  Not  to  dwell  minutely  on 
particulars,  I  soon  discovered  that  some  few  years  previously  the  man 
whose  brief  history  had  thus  unexpecte<lly  come  under  my  notice, 
had  bien  apprenticed  on  board  a  vessel  trading  to  the  West  Indies. 
He  continued  in  that  service  for  a  considerable  tim3-  until  at  lensth 
the  owner  of  the  vessel  disposed  of  all  his  ships,  with  th^^  exccpiioa 
of  two  or  three  colliere,  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  up  his  posi- 
tion in  one  of  those  grimy  traders,  rather  than  return  to  his  parjnta, 
who  he  knew  had  not  the  moans  of  supporting  him.  He  lial  en- 
dured this  humiliating  life  as  long  as  his  nature  permitted  hiin ; 
but  at  last  a  quarrel  with  liis  captain,  who  was  a  coai*8e,  overbear- 
ing, uncompromising  north-country  man,  induced  him  to  run  away 
from  the  ship,  and  seek  more  congenial  employment  on  shore. 
While  in  the  West  Indies  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  family, 
ih  whose  establishment  dwelt  an  interesting  young  woman  as  gover- 
ness, and  when  he  found  that  she  was  a  native  of  the  same  country 
as  himself,  he  sought  every  opponunity  which  his  occi\^onal  ab- 
sence from  duty  afforded  him,  01  seeking  her  socii^ty,  and  exchang- 
ing such  sentiments  with  her  as  appeared  to  be  warranted  by 
national  feeling,  ripening  by  degrees  into  something  more  than 
friendship.  He,  however,  discovered,  rather  to  his  relief  tlian 
otherwise  (for  it  was  utterly  out  of  his  power  to  become  the  master 
of  a  conjugal  home),  that  the  lacly  was  married,  and  had  left  her 
husband,  in  consequence  of  the  ill  treatment  to  which  he  had  sub- 
jected her,    But  eoe  expressed  her  intention  to  return  in  course  of 
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time,  if  not  to  her  hoiband'H  dwelliDg,  at  least  to  tlic  neighbour- 
hood where  he  lived,  in  order  that  ehe  might  caiii  some  particuUra 
regarding  his  mode  of  life,  and  ascertain  whe^cr  hie  heart  had  be- 
come Boftened  towards  her.  She  had  given  him  an  addres  where 
it  was  likely  he  wonld  meet  with  her,  and  he  had  norer  seen  or 
heard  of  her  duce.  On  leaving  his  ship  he  discovered  that  he  was 
not  very  far  from  the  locality  which  the  lady  had  indicated ;  and 
bis  fimt  determination  wa^  to  ascertain  whether  she  wae  to  be  found 
there.    The  few  shiUinge  he  had  in  his  pocket  at  the  time,  he  had 


two  days  without  lood— a  painful  pcation  for  one  whoee  family, 

though  poor,  was  respectable.  lobservedatthiamomenta  teartrick- 
ling  down  his  care-worn  cheek,  and  upon  my  questioning  him  in 
regard  to  his  family,  he  told  me  that  be  had  a  sister  to  whom  he  was 
very  deeply  attached,  and  the  thought  of  whom  caused  his  mind  to 
wander  back  to  scenes  of  home,  wh^  his  now  chequered  life  was  free 
from  care  or  c&in. 

Instigated  by  that  species  of  curiosity  which  prompts  a  reader  to 
hasten  to  the  end  of  a  story  he  has  eagerly  commenced,  I  inquired 
of  the  stranger  whether  he  had  any  objection  to  tell  me  his  name  ? 
Having,  I  said,  met  him  under  circumstances  of  so  peculiar  a  natuie, 
I  felt  a  desire  to  know  more  of  him  ]  for  though  I  was  too  well  aware 
that  vagrants  have  generally  an  ingenious  story  through  which  they 
set^  to  win  favour  from  the  olms- 
givini 


giving  public,  I  was  equally  ci 
lain  that,  in  the  present  instance. 


tlie  unfortunate  wanderer  was 
practising  deception. 

His  name,  he  replied,  was  Wal- 
ter Butter,  and  nis  father  was 
cumte  of ,  in  the  connty , 

"  Gracious  Heaven  I"  I  ex- 
plaimed,  almost  involuntarily, 
''md  are  you  the  eon  of  the  Rev. 
Mark  3atler,  wboee  daughter  is 
about  to  be  married  to  a  rich  young 
squire  in  this  neighbourhood  ?" 

"  My  father,"  said  he,  "  ig  the 
Rev.  Mark  Butler ;  but  whether 
tny  sister  faas  contracted  a  matri- 
VDoial  engagement  I  am  nnablc 
to  say,  Dear  girl  I  it  is  many 
yearn  since  I  Ust  saw  her ;  and  I 
trust  most  sincerely  that,  if  she 
hsa  pledged  her  hand,  she  has  not 
done  so  to  one  whose  chief  recom- 
mendation has  been  the  poseadon 
of  wealth.  She  is,  or  nt  least  u'ot, 
too  gentle  for  the  society  of  the 
crea^^too  conscious  of  her  own 

Enmility  to  attempt  to  shine  amongst  the  refined  luminaries  of 
fashion." 

"  The  identity  of  your  father  being  established,"  said  I,  "  there 
nnnot  be  a  donet  as  to  that  of  your  sister.  Fnmi  all  that  I  have 
learned,  her  dispoaition  is  precisely  such  as  you  have  faintly  sha- 
iSowad  {  but  neverthelees,  she  is  alxiut  to  become  the  wife  of  the 
heir  1«  one  of  the  best  estates  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  and 
it  happens  that  I  am  called  upon  to  execute  the  marriage-contract 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  For  worfds,"  mid  he,  "  I  would  not  that  my  sister  should  marry 
hcyond  her  own  sphere ;  but  doubtlen  my  father  has  taken  care 
that  she  should  not  bestow  her  hand  upon  one  who  is  not  in  every 
way  worthy  of  her  heart.  May  I  ask  who  is  the  object  of  her  choice,  or 
rather  who  is  it  that  has  adopted  her  as  hU  choice?" 

"I  have  both  names  here,"  I  replied,  referring  to  mj  pooket- 
bookl — "  The  bridegromn  is  to  be  Gerald  Fitzmaurice ;  uie  bride, 
Emily  Butler." 

"  What  I"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  degree  of  emphaaie  which  his  ex- 
hausted condition  scarcely  permitt^  him  to  employ.  "  Gerald 
Fitzmaorice,  of  Eilmontan  Grange  ?" 

"  The  sam^"  said  I.  "  Whence  comes  it  that  the  mention  of  his 
name  has  pnxluced  such  an  effect  upon  you  ?" 

"  Villain  1"  exclaimed  Walter  Butler,  "and  would  he  sacrifice 
tbe  Bffections  of  one  who  had  placed  her  existence  in  hia  hands  ? 


It  is  indeed  a  happy  intervention  of  Providence  which  has  brought 
me  here  at  this  moment." 

"What  mean  you,  Mr.  Butler?"  said  I,  unable  to  conceive  the 
cause  of  such  imezpectedly  violent  language, 

"  I  mean,"  he  replied,  "  that  Gerald  Pitzmaurice  is  a  wretch  of 
the  deepest  dye ;  and  I  thank  Heaven  that  an  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  me  of  exposing  him  in  time  to  save  my  uster  from  destruc- 

"  How  ?"  said  I.     "  Destruction  !     Pray,  explain." 
"  He  is  already  married,''  he  exclaimed,  tottering  towards  the 
window,  and  looking  out  upon  the  shining  moon.      "  Aided  by  yon 
wlver  beam,"  he  added,  aft«r  a  moment's  refieetion,  "  I  will  at  once 

Croceed,  weak  and  debilitated  br  I  am,  to  bis  residence,  and  mmiMl.- 
LS  treachery  before  another  night  hushes  him  to  rest." 
"  Good  eir,  do  not  be  so  rash,  but  remain  here  till  the  morning," 
said  Peter  Moylan,  who  had  not  hitherto  joined  in  the  converaation, 
but  who,  seeing  the  desiro  on  the  part  of  his  mysterious  visiter 
to  go  forth  into  the  high  road  in  the  dead  of  night,  tliought  it  bi> 
duty,  as  a  good  Samaritan,  to  prevent  hia  adopting  so  unwise  a 
proceeding, 

"  But,"  said  BuUer,  resuming  his  Beat,  "  why  has  he  chosen  my 
sister— dear  Emily — as  the  victim  of  bis  treachery  ?" 
"  Are  you  sure  he  is  married  ?"  I  inquired. 
"  Let  us  hnpo  he  is  mistaken,''  said  Peter  Moylan.     "  The  world  - 
was  never  yet  so  bad  as  it  has  been 
.  painted." 

"  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said 
Butler  ;  "  Gerald  Fitzmaurice  is  a 
married  man,  and  his  wife  is  the 
identical  bdy  I  met  in  the  West 
Indies.  I  believe  her  to  be  in  this 
country  at  the  present  moment, 
and  I  was  making  my  way  towards 
the  address  she  had  given  me, 
when  a  light  through  this  window 
tempted  me  to  geek  refuge  for  the 

"  This  is  most  important  infor- 
mation," I  remarked,  "  and  as  a 
lawyer,  it  is  my  duty  to  sift  it  to 
the  bottom,  in  order  that  I  may 
show  the  strongest  grounds  for 
dechning  to  execute  a  marriage- 
contract    between     these     two 

"  At  present,"  exclaimed  But-' 
ler  "  I  can  aay  no  more ;  but  I 
have  already  told  you  taiough  ; 
and,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
now  follow  the  good  landlord'a 
advice,  and  endeavour  to  get  a 
few  hours'  rest." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Mcgrlan ;  "  you  may,  perhaps,  be  abla 
to  see  the  lady  from  the  West  Indies  in  the  mormng,  and  in 
that  case,  this  legal  gentleman  can  satisfy  any  doubts  he  may 
entertain." 

No  further  penoaaion  was  necesary  to  cause  us  to  separate  for 
the  night ;  and  in  the  mominc  I  accompanied  Walter  Butler,  at  his 
own  request,  to  the  spot  he  bad  described  as  the  residence  of  the 
Isdy,  who,  he  confidently  assured  me,  was  the  lawful  wife  of 
Gerald  Fitzmaurice. 

It  was  too  tme ;  for  the  lady  had  returned  to  this  country,  and 
seemed  overjoyed  to  see  her  old  acquaintance  Walter  Butler,  who  at 
once  explained  that  I  had  come  into  the  district  to  draw  up  a  aun- 
riage-Oonb«ct  between  her  htabatid  and  hia  sister. 

"  Heaven  be  thanked  I"  said  she,  "  that  he  has  not  been  allowed 
to  add  this  last  act  to  the  injuries  he  has  already  inflicted  upon  me." 
The  cruelty  of  Fitmiaurice  being  thus  rev«iled  and  established, 
I  supplied  Walter  Butler  with  the  means  of  journeying  homewards ; 
and  as  for  myself,  instotd  of  executing  a  marriage-contract,  I  could 
not  but  meditat«  upon  the  singular  dispensation  of  fate,  by  which 
the  charitable  conduct  of  I'eter  Moylui  had  been  the  medimn  of 
averting  so  much  intended  evil. 

G.  II. 


THE    BLACK    DOCTOK. 


OLD    BABBACS    VBIUQB. 

RIOR  to  the  ercctioD  of  the  present  iron  bridge  over 
the  LilTef ,  connecting  EUis's-qu&y  and  Caher'i-uLuid, 
which  was  opened  for  traffic  during  the  recent  Tint  of 
the  Queen  to  Dublin,  when  it  received  the  name  of 
"  Victoria  Bridge,"  tne  river  here  was  spanned  by  a 
structure  properly  called  "  Barrack-bridge,"  but  more 
popularly  known  ag  the  "  Bloody -bridge,"  It  waa 
ORginally  of  wood,  and  waa  bnilt  in  thu  year  1670, 
but  being  found,  according  to  Harris,  to  interfere  with 
the  interest  in  a  ferry  which  had  previougly  plied  in 
.  the  same  locality,  a  number  of  the  city  apjoenticea 
j  aMembled  riotously,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
[  new  erection.  Twenty  of  them  were  seiied  and  com- 
I  mitted  to  the  Castle,  but  ae  a  military  guard  was  con- 
veying them  to  Bridewell,  they  were  rescued,  and  four 
\  of  their  number  killed  in  the  fray,  from  which  acci- 
dent it  acquirei  the  name  of  the  "  Bioody -bridge." 
I  Shortly  ^ter  this  occuiroice,  the  stone  far^ge  shewn 
in  otir  illustration  wsa  erected,  consiiting  of  fonr  ae- 
I  mi-circular  Mches,  of  a  very  rude  chaiacter.  At  its 
'  south-western  extremity,  on  the  road  leading  to  the 
Royal  Hoepit*!,  Kilmainham,  was  a  mihtary  gate- 
way, dedgned  by  the  late  eminent  architect,  Franci* 
Johnston,  and  bnilt  in  1811,  under  his  auperin- 
tendence.  It  consisted  of  a  square  tower,  having 
smaller  aqnare  towers  projecting  from  three  of  ita  angles,  and  a 
circular  one  of  greater  diameter  and  altitude  at  its  fourth  or  north- 
eaatem  angle.  It  lent  a  moat  pictnnwiue  effect  to  the  old  bridge, 
but  when  fabe  quays  were  eJttended  from  thia,  it  wna  found  necesaary 
toremoveit  This  was  carefully  done,  and  it  now  foma  the  entrance 
gateway  to  the  gimmda  of  the  Royal  Hoi^iital,  Kilmainham. 


THE   BLACK  DOCTOS. 


RAIIBLE  had  scarer'ly  miched  the  yard  whon 
Stammers  fell  heavily  on   the  pavement,  by  his 

"  You  are  not  hurt  ?"  inquired  Bramble. 
"I  ain,"  rejJied  Stammers.  "I  fear  that  I  have 
broken  my  left  leg." 

"  Wo  are  worse  off  than  erer,  now,"  remarked 
Bramble,  '*  eurroimded  by  those  walls— caught  in 
our  own  trap."  One  chance  remains,"  eaid  the 
Creole,  lifting  his  friend  in  his  anna,  "  that  old 
chimney  will  do  till  I  come  back ;  but  no,  poor 
fellow,  you  cannotaland  in  it  with  one  leg."  Tlie 
Black  Doctor  gave  a  low  shrill  whistle,  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  Tony,  when  ■  crazy-looking 
door,  half  covered  by  3  heap  of  rubbish,  opened, 
and  a  young  girl  in  rags  presented  herself.  "  Hal- 
loa '."  mid  the  Black  Doctor,  in  a  subdued  tone, 
"come  here,  for  God's  sake,  and  help  me."  The 
girl  complied,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Bramble  bore 
the  maimed  and  despairing  Stammers  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

The  door  had  been  scarcely  closed  when  arough- 
looking,  fat  man,  about  forty-fire  years  of  a^  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  window  through  which  the 
fugitive  had  Jumped.     He  waa  Horseman,  thede- 
tective,  who  knew  every  thief  in  town,  and  hated  stupid  rogiiea  with 
such  an  intensity  of  hatred,  that  lie  got  rid  of  hordes  of  them  when 
he  found  they  could  not  serve  his  purpcee.     He  took  a  great  fancy 
to  Squint,  the  cripple,  and  was  on  the  most  familiar  terms  with  him  ; 
indeed,  out  of  pure  gratitude,  he  gave  him  a  much  greater  lati- 
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tade  tlian  he  would  give  to  other  boys  in  the  same  line  of  business. 
Horseman  got  information  of  Stammers'  whereabouts  from  Squint, 
at  the  execution  of  Jerry  the  Lift,  and  was  now  present  to  effect  a 
capture  for  the  Jew.  The  detective  saw  that  he  had  been  foiled,  and 
he  descended  tlie  stairs  for  tha  purpose  of  holding  further  conversa- 
tion with  Siuint,  when  the  Black  DoztOT  stood  bafore  him.  Bram- 
ble threw  h]s  dark  vengeful  eyes  on  Squint  as  he  observed, 

"  HorscmaD,  what  brings  you  here  f" 

^^  I  came  looking  for  a  precious  pigeon,'*  said  the  detective,  ^^  but 
he  has  ilown.^* 

"  Indeed,"  remarked  Bramble ;  *'  do  I  know  him  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  you  do,"  was  the  reply.  "  Bstween  ourselves,  his 
name  is  Stammers,  and  he  belongs  to  a  high  up  family.*' 

"  I  asked  you  if  there  was  any  news,"  said  Bramble,  frowning. 

"  If  that's  all  you  want  to  know,  I'll  tell  you,  doctor.  He  forged 
a  bill  of  Abraham  Isaacs,  who  told  me  to  arrest  him  without  a  writ 
or  warrant,  and  that  he  would  pay  anything  before  he  run  the  risk 
of  the  gallows." 

"  That  is  no  wonder,"  remarked  Bramble,  "  he  must  be  a  clever 
fellow  to  have  evaded  you.    Tell  me  how  he  did  it  ?" 

''  I  can't  for  the  Ufe  of  me  discover,"  replied  Horseman  ;  "  he 
must  have  had  hard  work  to  get  over  them  walk  in  the  old  yanl,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  of  his  being  not  far  off." 

"  I  have  my  own  notion  on  that  matter,"  said  Bramble,  "  and  to 
be  candid  with  you,  I  miut  say  that  I  know  Stammers,  and  would 
wish  to  see  him  in  your  clutches.  I  wiU  give  you  a  hint.  You 
need  not  mind  doing  anything  more  than  to  be  at  the  *  Pigeon 
House'  when  tha  packet  sails  for  Holyhead  to-night.  I  will  be  there, 
and  will  assist  you." 

Squint,  who  had  overlieard  the  conversation,  made  several  at- 
tempts to  get  between  Bramble  and  the  detective,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  hint  to>.the  astute  Horsemiin,  but  in  vain.  The  Block 
Doctor  turned  on  the  cripple  hke  a  wolf,  and  throw  him  violently  on 
the  ground.  ''  That  will  do  for  you,"  said  h3,  looking  at  the  jm-os- 
trate  Squint,  and,  turning  round  to  the  detective,  he  ob3?rved, "  that 
young  robber  was  trying  to  overhear  all  that  we^  were  Siiying  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  our  plans." 

^^  The  thieves  that  are  going  now  arc  as  knowing  as  jailors,"  said 
HonBeman,  "  and  a  person  can't  depend  on  one  of  them." 

The  detective  soon  left  in  search  of  more  information,  after  pro- 
mising that  he  would  meet  Bramble  in  the  evening  at  the  packet. 

"  Tony/'  said  the  Black  Doctor,  "  keep  close  on  that  fellow's 
track,  and  watch  where  he  goes  and  who  speaks  to  him.  Tabby  and 
I  will  remain  and  settle  with  Smint,  the  informer."  Tha  Black 
Doctor  looked  terrible,  as  he  laid  hold  of  the  cripple,  who  loudly 
called  for  mercy.  **  The  world  would  not  save  you,"  said  the  Creole, 
as  he  clutched  the  maimed  wretch  in  his  iron  gripe. 

Tabby,  who  saw  by  the  Black  Doctor's  manner  that  he  would 
liavc  killed  Squint,  hobbled  from  the  seat  on  which  ^e  had 
been  sitting,  and,  seizing  the  arm  of  Bramble,  said,  ^^  One  death 
in  the  family  in  the  dav  is  enough.  Jerry  the  Lift  was  his 
father,  I  am  his  grandmother.  His  mother  is  no  more,  and  for  her 
sake  I  would  save  the  fellow,  bad  as  he  is ;  let  him  go,  doctor,  don't 
BoUyour  hands  with  the  informing  rascal." 

The  Black  Doctor  forcibly  shovS  the  despairing  Squint  from  him. 
and  his  head  coming  in  contact  with  an  old  table,  the  cripple  fell 
senseless  on  the  floor. 

"  If  you  choked  him,  it  would  be  only  his  due,*'  said  Tabby.  "  I 
don't  think  he  will  inform  again.  Where  did  you  hide  Stammers  ?" 
she  continued. 

"  Don't  ask  me,**  said  Bramble.  "  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  His 
leg  is  broken." 

"  That's  bad,  indeed,"  observed  Tiibby,  "but  where  is  he  ?" 

"  At  Jojy  Dix's,"  replie  I  Bramble,  *'  where  hi  cannot  remain 
long.  I  must  stay  here  till  Tony  returns,  as  that  Horseman  might 
watch  me.  If  you  were  to  know  the  stake  that  is  to  be  played  for 
my  friend's  life,  and  the  honour  and  happiness  of  his  young  wife 
and  sister  1    Do  you  think  he  is  safe  at  Joey's  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  that  either,"  remarked  Tabby.  "  Mud  Island 
is  the  place  for  him,"  oontinupd  the  old  woman ;  "  give  him  in 
charge  to  the  *  king'  and  he  will  be  safe  from  the  law.  Don't  hurt 
that  wretch  on  the  ground,"  said  the  old  woman,  as  she  saw  the 
Black  Doctor  observed  the  cripple  had  placed  himself  in  a  position 
in  which  he  could  hear  what  was  passing  between  Bramble  and  her- 
selff    ^^ Leave  him  alone,"  continued  she.    "I  can  recognise ia 


him  8om3thing  that  remlnda  ma  of  tha  tima  when  his  mother  was 
young  and  bjautiful.  In  his  father's  death  I  sea  that  he  has  paid 
the  full  penalty  for  all  that  he  can  do  to  m  3,  or  all  that  he  has  don  3  to 
you.  Lift  him  up,  and  brin^  him  here,  and  I  will  tell  him  something." 

Th3  Black  Doctor  placed  the  cripple  upright  face  to  face  with  his 
grandmother. 

"  Come  here,"  said  she,  catching  the  limping  creature,  who 
shivered  with  fear  as  Bramble  cast  hu  big,  lummous  eves  upon  him. 

"  I  was  told  by  Jerry  the  Lift  an  hour  before  he  died,'*  said 
Bramble,  ^*  that  it  was  John  Brunt  who  informed  on  him." 

"  Ko,"  said  Tabby ;  "  Jerry  was  always  a  fool." 

"  And  it  was  Squint  that  informed  on  him  ?"  inquired  Bramble, 
musing ;  "  if  so  my  vengeance  is  disarmed." 

"  Here,  boy,"  said  Taoby,  catching  Squint  by  the  hand,  '*  you 
have  done  enough  of  the  mformsr  for  your  life.  You  were  the 
means  of  bringing  your  own  father  to  his  death.  If  fault  there  was 
in  it,  it  was  mine." 

Perhaps  for  the  first  tim3  in  his  life  Squint  felt  something  like 
remorse,  as  he  placed  his  chin  between  his  two  hands,  and  looked 
straight  in  the  face  of  his  grandmother. 

"  I  think  wo  can  trust  him  now,"  said  the  Black  Doctor,  "  as  it 
would  appear  that  he  has  had  enough  of  informing  for  the  remainder 
of  his  liie.  Go  see  your  friend  Horseman ;  and  wait  with  him  at  the 
*  Pigeon  House'  to-night,  and  watch  Sbamm3r3  as  he  goes  on  board 
the  packet.     Give  him  his  crutch,  Tabby,"  continued  Bramble. 

In  a  few  minutes  after.  Squint  hobbled  on  his  way  in  search  of  his 
friend  the  detective: 

'*  I  wish  Tony  was  here,"  sail  the  Black  Doctor,  "  as  there  must 
be  sometliin^  up  or  he  would  have  returned  before  now.'* 

The  wor£  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  Tony  entered. 

"  I  walked  after  Horseman  till  I  am  tired,"  said  Tony,  *'  and  as 
he  had  to  call  on  a  great  number  of  thieves  for  information  on  one 
another,  I  had  to  wait  till  he  was  ready  to  go  to  a  late  breakfast^ 
he  is  now  in  bed  asleep  like  a  king." 

"  John  Brunt  will  03  the  deam  of  you  for  being  out  so  late," 
said  the  Black  Doctor,  laughing. 

*^  Then,  arn't  you  coming  home  to  him  ?"  asked  the  boy  ;  *'  I  am 
dying  with  the  sleep." 

"  No,'*  replied  Bramble ;  "  I  want  you  to  come  with  me. 

The  Black  Doctor  and  Tony  were  soon  in  front  of  a  wretched, 
tumble-down  old  house,  that  seemil  to  be  waiting  for  the  signal  to 
fall.  Bramble  and  his  two  companions  were  at  once  admitted  into 
a  kind  of  a  yard,  which  had  been  the  site  of  a  portion  of  the  pre-* 
mises  occupied  by  Joey,  which  had  fallen  in  ;  and  if  a  person  was 
to  judge  of  the  broken  spine  of  the  portion  of  the  roof  on  the  sec- 
tion inhabited  by  Joey  and  his  dogs,  a  person  would  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  was  out  of  pure  respect  for  Joey  that  it  did  not 
fall  down  and  kiU  himself  ana  his  canine  associates. 

Joey  was  a  long,  gaunt  man.  He  was  an  honest  creature,  and  never 
stole  anything  but  any  amount  of  dogs,  which  he  was  wont  to  sell 
and  steal  again  from  a  purchaser  wheu  an  occasion  would  offer. 
Such  an  adept  was  he  in  dog  stealing,  that  he  would  sell  a  dog  be- 
fore he  had  stolen  it,  or  sella  dog  within  an  hour  after  he  had  sold  it, 
so  thoroughly  was  he  up  in  his  art.  He  was,  indeed,  a  tare  dog- 
fancier,  and  so  gre^vt  was  his  love  for  the  canine  race,  that  he 
knew  the  address  of  every  one  of  them  worth  stealing.  Joey  was 
past  the  middle  age.  He  generally  wore  a  kind  of  coarse  shooting- 
coat,  a  waistcoat  that  lapped  over  his  hips ;  knee-breeches,  leathLT 
gaiters,  and  big  hob-nailc^l  shoes.  His  upper  man  was  Covered  with 
a  round  felt  hat,  and  he  always  carried  a  small  dog- whip  in  his 
pocket.  He  had  no  fear  of  hydrophobia,  as  was  evidenced  in  his 
hands,  which  bore  the  marks  of  divers  bites  from  his  pupils.  In  Uie 
dull  season  he  usetl  to  catch  rats  alive,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them 
to  officers  to  amuse  them  in  their  leisure  hours.  It  was  geuer.dly 
said  that  he  had  made  money,  and  was  the  owner  of  a  number 
of  horses  and  *^  vehicles."  He  was  a  convivial  soul,  and  knew  the 
watchmen  well,  and  for  that  reason  Bramble  did  not  trust  him. 
Joey  led  the  way  into  his  wretched  hovel,  followed  by  the  Black 
Doctor,  and  Tony. 

"  I  thought  you  would  not  come  to-night,"  said  Joey,  "  and  that 
poor  gentlemin  inslle  is  so  anxious ;  you  said  that  you  would  not 
D3  more  than  an  hour  away,  and  it  is  now,  I  suppose,  two  o'clock." 

Stammjr.s  was  lying  on  a  heap  of  straw,  in  agony  with  his  broken 
limb,  but  on  seeing  Bramble  he  forgot  all  his  pain  for  the  time,  and 
seizing  him  by  the  right  haxul,  shook  it  irannly. 
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"  How  deeply  grateful  I  am  to  you,  Bramble,"  said  he.  "  How 
can  I  ever  repay  you  for  all  your  kiaduess  V" 

"  Business  now,"  said  the  Block  Doctor,  "  poetry  after — ^liow  do 
you  feel  the  leg." 

Bramble  did  not  wait  for  a  reply,  but,  taking  out  liia  knife,  he 
cut  off  tha  boot  of  liis  miserable  patient. 

*'^  Have  you  anything  that  would  make  a  bandage,"  said  Bramble, 
addressing  Joey. 

" No,"  replitti  the  dog-fancier,  "there  is  nothing  in  the  house 
that  will  answer  that  purpose." 

*'*'  Get  me  thres  or  four  laths  out  of  the  rubbish  in  the  yard,*^  said 
the  Black  Doctor. 

The  dog-fancier  was  not  long  procuring  the  laths  from  the  heaps 
of  rubbish,  and  Tony's  shirt  was  made  ribands  of  in  a  twinkling  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  bandage. 

"  Don't  mind,  Tony,  I  will  give  you  shirts  enough,"  said  Bramble, 
as  he  bound  up  the  leg  of  his  friend.  "  That  will  do  for  th£  pre- 
eent,"  he  continued — "  until  I  come  back.  Is  there  anyone  hero 
but  ourselves  V" 

*'  Nobody,"  replied  the  dog-fancier,  "  but  my  daught<;r,  who  let 
you  in  this  morning." 

"  A  moment,  Joey,"  said  Bramble,  as  he  waved  his  hand  for  him 
to  retire.  "  I  am  going  to  see  yom*  people  and  the  Jew.  It  will 
not  be  safe  for  you  to  remain  here  much  longer." 

"  God  bless  you  !"  said  Stammers. 

*'  All  right,"  said  tha  Black  Doctor,  and  turning  to  Joey,  he  said  : 
"  You  come  with  me.  Tony  and  you  remain  here  till  I  return. 
Yoii  know  me  of  old,"  he  continued,  to  the  dog-fancier.  '*  I  don't 
fear  you,  but  I  do  not  tnist  you.  Prove  but  false  to  mo  now,  if  it 
was  only  for  a  minute,  and  you  will  not  live  long  enough  to  regi-et 
it.  There  are  friends  of  mine  in  a  house  not  far  off,  and  I  will 
leave  you  there  till  I  come  back.'* 

"  Very  well,"  said  Joey,  evidently  not  pleased.  "  I  don't  care 
whore  I  stop.'* 

The  two  pedestrians  walked  ob  at  a  hurried  pace  till  they  came 
to  a  small  door  beneath  something  like  a  stable  loft.  Bramble 
knocked,  and  as  a  man  in  the  drcaa  of  a  servant  opened  the  door, 
he  asked : 

*'  Are  any  of  the  gentlemen  above  ?" 

•*  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  and  Bramble  and  Joey  ascended  to  the 
upper  storey  by  something  that  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  compromise 
between  a  step-ladder  and  a  stairs. 

Leaving  the  dog-fancier  with  the  company  whom  we  found  here, 
and  whose  character  it  may  be  stated  was  none  of  the  most  respect- 
pbl;%  Bramble  hired  a  chaise,  and  drove  to  a  stately  mansion  in  one 
cf  the  fashionable  quarters  of  the  city. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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ATJTHOBSHIP    AND  £  8.  D. 

OW-a-daysit  must  be  a  subject  of  congratulation  for 
litterateurs  tliat  authors — at  least  those  having  any 
pretension  to  the  title — do  not  illustrate  the  old  po- 
pular idea  of  what  a  writer  should  be ;  a  miserable 
dyspeptic  wretch,  out  of  elbows,  out  of  toes,  out  of 
credit,  and  more  than  half  out  of  his  wits.  It  has 
been  said  that  poor  Otway,  the  dramatist,  was  choked 
by  a  morsel  of  crust  which  he  swallowed  quickly,  to 
allay  the  pangs  of  hunger,  but  we  believe  this  version 
of  the  cansj  of  his  death  to  be  crron'jous.  To  be  sure, 
though,  J.  Howard  Payne,  author  of  "  Homi',  sweet 
home,"  has  complained — and  complained  truly — how 
frequently  he  had  b:en  in  the  heart  of  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  or  some  other  city,  and  heard  persons  singing, 
or  hand-organs  playing  *••  Sweet  L.jme,"  without  a  shil- 
ling to  buy  the  next  meal,  or  a  i>lace  to  lay  his  head. 
"  The  world,"  he  remiuked  on  one  occasion  to  a  friend, 
"  has  hterally  sung  my  song  mitil  every  heart  ia 
familiar  with  its  memory.  Yet  I  have  been  a  wan- 
derer from  my  boyhood  ;  my  country  has  turned  me 
ruthlessly  from  my  oilice,  and  in  my  old  age  I  have 
to  submit  to  humiliation  for  bread."  Fortunately, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  the  nmverae  of  lettere,  such 
cases  aa  Payne's  are  isolated  examples  of  the  worM's 


neglect  of  its  m?n  of  genius,  as  a  few  ex\mpl33  of  how  soma  iLtlera* 
tenrs  were  and  are  rewarded  will  tend  to  prov3. 

Drydon  recaivod  £1300,  for  his  translation  of  Virgil,  and 
Pope  nearly  £0,000  for  his  Homer.  By  tha  '  Biggars  Opn^a,' 
Gay  nettiJ  £1;G00.  Churchill,  tha  po?t,  realizsd  ahnost  fabulous 
Bum3  by  his  satires.  Fielding  received  £700,  in  all,  for  his  "  Tom 
Jones,"  and  £1,000  for  "Am  ilia."  For  his  "  ilistgry  of  England" 
Smollett  received  upwards  of  £2,000.  The  second  pirt  of  Gibbon's 
"History  of  Rom 3"  producsl  him  £5,000.  Dr.  Rob3rtson  re- 
ceived £4,500  for  liis  "  History  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain.'*  Hume 
was  in  the  receipt  of  immense  sums  for  his  historical  writings.  By 
his  "  Ossian"  and  "  Great  Britain"  Macpherson  cleared  no  leas  than 
£4,200.  For  his  "  Dictionary"  Dr.  Johnson  received  £1,575,  and 
his  biographer,  Bo3well,  £1,000  for  his  life  of  the  "  leviathan  of  liter- 
ature." One  can  scarcaly  credit  the  fact  of  Hannah  More  receiving 
for  her  writings,  from  first  to  lasr,  the  enormous  sum  of  £30,000. 
The  immortal  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  only  produced  Oliver  Gold- 
smith £60,  while  in  a  single  year  he  netted  £1,800  by  his  comedies. 
For  his  "Seasons,"  from  first  to  last,  Thomson  received  about 
600  guineas.  For  four  separate  books  of  travel  Sir  John  Carr 
(alluded  to  in  "  Half  an  Hour  at  Ringsend,"  in  our  last  number) 
received  the  sum  of  £1,900.  Thomas  ^iloore  was  paid  £1,000  for  the 
"  Loves  of  the  AngeU,"  and  nut  less  than  3,000  guineas  for  his  "  Lalla 
Rookh" — a  neat  little  edition  of  which  has  just  been  published  in 
Dublin  ioT  four  pence.  For  many  years  he  was  in  the  recaipt  of 
£500  a-year  by  tne  sale  of  the  "Irish  Melodies,"  and  it  was  understood 
that  for  some  years  precedmg  his  decease,  the  Messra.  Longman 
paid  him  an  annuity  of  £300  for  his  entire  copyrights.  The  "  Plea- 
sures of  Hope"  only  contains  eleven  huniired  lines,  yet  Campbell 
received  in  all  for  it  the  sum  of  900  guineas.  He  had  £G00  a  year 
for  the  editorship  of  the  "  New  ^lonthly  Magazine."  Southey  re- 
ceived £100  for  each  review  article  he  wrote  for  the  "  Quarterly," 
and,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  could  write  ono  in  a  few 
days.  Sir  Walter  Scott  received  from  £5,000  to  £8,000  for  each  of 
his  best  novels,  and  £12,000  for  his  "  Life  of  Naix)leon,"  which  was 
at  the  rate  of  £33  a  day  for  the  entire  period  t-ccupied  in  its  com- 
position. After  his  failure  he  realised  by  his  pen  £70,000  in  four 
years !  For  one  of  his  smaller  poems,  written  in  three  n/^/if.«,  Byron 
received  from  Murray  500  guineas.  For  her  "  France  in  1839,'*  the 
late  Lady  Morgan  received  2,000  guineas.  Bulwer  received  £1,600  for 
his  "  Harold,"  an  1  the  same  sum  for  his  "  Rienzi,"  written  in  two 
montlis.  Captain  Marryat  acquured,  in  all,  fully  £2,000  from 
"  Peter  Simple,"  and  from  £1,00!)  to  £1,500  for  some  of  his  other 
fictions.  Harrison  Ainsworth  got  £l,OUO  for  his  "  Jack  Sh^ppard," 
and  a  similar  sum  from  the  proprietors  of  the  "  Sun  lay  Tini.a"  for 
"  Old  Saint  Paul's,"  before  they  liad  seen  a  Une  of  it.  For  "  Ni- 
cholas Nickleby"  Charles  Dickens  received  £5,000,  and  for  one  of  his 
"  Christmas  Carols,"  written,  according  to  hterary  gcnsip,  in  a  fort- 
night, £1,500. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  John  Milton,  blind,  and  ponnileas,  sold 
"  Paradise  Lost"  for  five  pounds,  but,  after  the  above  list  of  what  rich 
prizes  fall  to  the  lot  of  authorship,  who  will  say  thnt  men  and  wom2n 
of  genius  have  any  reason  to  complain  tliat  lit.raturo  is  a  barren 
pursuit  ?  AVhat  a  modem  book  can  cost  miy  be  ^H ,^aned  from  some 
stat"^tic3  related  by  ^Ir.  Black,  M.P.,  of  Edinbur^'h,  in  the  course 
of  a  speech  made  at  a  dinner  given  by  him  to  the  contributors  of 
the  "  Encyclopseiia  Britanuica,"  not  long  since.  Throwing  aside 
shillings  and  pence,  he  statwl  that  he  had  expended  on  the  seventh 
and  eighth  wlitions  of  that  work  : — ^To  authors,  £  10,970 ;  cost  of 
paper,  £52,503  ;  printing  and  stereotyping,  £30,708  ;  copperplate 
engraving  and  printing,  £18,277  ;  binding,  £22,013  ;  advertiyiiig, 
£11,081 ;  sundries,  £2,209.  The  paper  duty  on  the  two  alitions, 
calculated  at  1](1.  per  jx)und,  was  £S,573,  or  about  17s.  3d.  per 
copy.  Altogether,  a  total  of  £184,425  lis.  4d.  Rather  a  tidy  sum 
this  for  one  work  to  cost  I 


The  Maltoxet>. — This  is  one  of  the  world's  mvsterieB,  that  one 
walks  among  us  who  seems  to  have  a  ban  set  upon  him  or  her,  with- 
out any  positive  reason  which  can  be  assigned.  All  have  something 
to  say  about  them  ;  none  can  bring  any  prtiof  of  ill ;  yi't  on  they  toil 
to  the  end  of  their  pllgrimagt^,  unknown  and  misjudgnl.  'ITien  it 
is  that  Heaven,  which  has  known,  jutlges  them,  and  perhaps  may 
say ;  ^^  WeU  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.** 
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THE  BESCTTSD  BBIDS. 

A  LEOFJ^'D  OF  TIIE  CUMMEnAOHS. 


H£R£iaiiotuiaU 
IreUud  &  range  of 
mouii  tains  grander, 
more  savage,  aod. 


the  elementa  of  the 
picturesque,  than 
,  the  Cuuunernghs 
:.  — that  gigantic  tier 
;  of  Bummits,  which, 
'  beginning  in  abrupt 
bluffs  and  svella 
beside  the  "  lovely 
HWect  baulcs  of  tbe 
Suir, "  stretch  south 
■  ward  through  the 
county  Waterford, 
to  the  very  seaboard 
m.      Tho  wild  ter- 

the  tourist.  Yet  here 

iDtemplated  in  all  its 

e  traveller  who  ven- 

loee  wild  scenes,  when 

comfortable  hotel  in 

It  towns,  will  scarcely 

.  satiHTaction  at  what 

Commencing  at  tlie 

romantic  valley  of  Gtenpatrick,  near 

Clunmcl,  should  he  make  a  circuit  muud  the  entire  range,  he  will 

lucet  about  a  dozen  lakes  or  tarns,  Fomc  of  considerable  extent,  aud 

each  with  a  name  suggestive  of  its  own  peculiar  characteristic. 

Over  these  solitary  ItSes  the  mighty  crags  rise  in  perjicndicular 

ridges,  in  many  casts  to  tlie  lieight  of  scvcrnl  hundred  yards,  and 

throw  their  black  shadows  upon  the  still  and  lifeless  water  beneath. 

Kothing  can   be  grander    than  to  stand  upon  Mie  desert  shore, 

strewn  with  its  nuked  bouldeis,  and  eazc  up  to  the  stony  pinnacles 

overhead,  where  tlic  hawk  whislles  shrilly  as  he  prepar.-s  to  dart 

upon  his  prey,  and  tlie  gray  eagle  expands  bis  strong  pinions,  and 

floats  majoitically  upward  through  the  blue,  silent,  summer  sky. 

The  wanderer  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  true  idea  of  solitude  has 
only  to  ascend  to  the  highest  point  of  one  of  those  giant  summits 
and  look  around  hun.  There  nature  Bcema  entirely  dead.  Nosound 
will  break  upon  hia  ears  upon  a  cihn  day  save  the  drowsy  hum  of 
the  mountain  bee,  rising  like  the  low  tone  of  a  fairy  trumpet  in  the 
distance,  and  dying  away  again  over  the  golden  moss  or  purple 
heather,  only  to  render  the  solitude  more  silent  than  before.  But  a 
calm  day  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  those  elevated  spots.  When 
the  wind  is  strong,  wiU  and  indefinable  impressions  of  vastnees, 
awe,  and  loneliness  will  crowd  through  the  toiuist's  brain,  as  he  sits 
upon  some  fragment  of  rock  looking  at  the  black  volumes  of  cloud 
flying  before  the  gathering  storm,  and  listening  to  the  blast  booming 
■mid  tho  fissured  crags,  and  whirling  and  bounding  from  the  sharp 
edge  of  theridgedownupoa  the  lowkndmooraand  deserted  valleys. 
This  region  is  rich  in  legendary  lore  and  tradition.  The  en- 
chanted prince  O'Donoghue  is  said  to  hold  state  beneath  the  blue 
waters  of  Killamey,  the  great  earl,  Garret  of  Desmond,  abides 
with  his  spell-bound  knights  and  tnrons  in  a  cave  beside  the  sunny 
wateni  of  Lough  Gur,  amid  tho  broad  clumipaign  of  Limericli,  and 
according  to  the  same  popular  belief,  O'Brien  of  the  Silken  Bridle 
luia  niade  his  home  in  a  vast  pinnacled  crag  that  rises  like  some 
ancient  and  barbaric  castleat  the  entrance  of  IZ^um  Atraeh,  a  savage, 
rugged,  solitary,  and  basin-shaped  valley,  containing  three  small 
tarns  or  lakis,  and  appearing  as  if  it  had  been  sooopeil  out  by  the 
hand  of  some  Titan  of  old  from  the  breast  of  Sloneyvolla,  or  tho 
Boggy  Summit,  one  of  the  meet  elevated  mountains  of  the  great 
Cununeragh  ranf^e.  Alany  a  strange  tale  is  told  of  this  enchanted 
priDce.  The  peasantry  still  firmly  believe  thaton  certain  nights  he 
rides  down  tho  mountains  at  the  head  of  his  mailed  warriois,  as  if 
tci.make  a  progtvss  through  his  |>riiici]iality,  and,  not  content  with 


this,  mnny  of  then  will  tell  you  that  they  have  luid  actual  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  reality  of  these  nocturnal  pageantries. 

"  What's  the  name  of  tl^t  rock?"  said  I  one  day  to  a  youn^ 
peaatnt  girl,  whom  I  met  by  the  shore  of  the  Ctydach,aitream  that 
has  its  source  amid  the  steep  Cummeragh  valleys.  I  pointed  to  the 
huge  crag  at  the  entrance  of  Coum  Airach. 

"  Sure,  sir,"  answered  she,  "  I  thought  everyone  knew  that. 
That's  the  palace  of  O'Brien,  the  fairy  prince  o'the  Cummeraghs." 

"  Is  he  ever  s[£n  in  these  parts  ?"  I  asked  again. 

"  Wisha,  faith,  he  ia,  air,"  she  replied ;  "  an'  I  have  good  raison 
to  know,  for  I  seen  him  mysdf  wid  all  his  men,  last  November  eve  I" 

"  That's  more  than  I  thought  anyone  in  the  whole  county  could 
say.    Where  did  you  see  him  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was,  sir,''  whe  resumed.  "  Myself  an'  Naney 
Power,  our  servant  girl,  went  down  to  the  ford,  beyant  there,  late 
that  night,  to  bring  home  a  can  o'  water.  I  was  just  goin'  to  raisa 
the  caj)  upon  Nancy's  head,  when  we  both  heanl  a  sound  upon  tha 
lonestmie  road  that  lades  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  ford.  It 
was  for  all  the  world  Uke  the  tinklin'  o'  bells.     You  may  be  sure  we 

aafeard  the  minnit  we  heard  it,  an'  both  of  us  ran  into  the  grove 
de  the  ford  to  see  what  would  h.ippen.  We  waited  there  for 
some  time,  till  the  tinktiu'  an'  jinglin'  became  louder  an'  louder,  an' 
at  last  what  did  we  see  coniin'  down  the  read  in  the  moonUght  but 
a  long  string  o'  hoisemen,  like  an  army,  with  the  most  b^utiftd 

Cng  man  in  the  world  ridin'  in  front  o'  them,  his  sword  in  his 
d,an'  a  mighty  lot  entirely  of  darUu'  bluo  feathers  wavin'  on  the 
steel  cap  he  wore  on  his  bead.  The  horsemen  that  followed  had  also 
their  swords  drawn,  an'  every  man  o'  them — the  young  gentleman 
an'  all — wore  blue  cloaks,  ondher  which,  aa  they  passedtlie ford,  we 
could  see  their  bright  steel  jackets  gljttherin'  m  the  moonlight. 
Their  bridles  an'  trappins  were  all  jinglin'  an'  ringin'  wid  gran- 
deur, as  they  came  down  an"  began  to  cross  the  stream.  Nancy  an' 
I  were  shivcrin'  wid  fear  as  we  looked  out  upon  them,  but  they 
spoke  never  a  word,  an'  they  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
'  '■   '--' -       -■•   --   -■"   ■■-  "        -ass  tho  ford.     ""       '' 


left,  but  pomed  on  till  they  n 


They  then 


an'  when  tliey  reached  the  mouth  o'  that  valley  we  lost  sight  o'  then) 
altogether.  I  suppose  they  shut  themselves  up  in  the  Palace  till 
next  November  Eve !'' 

T'here  are,  however,  stranger  tales  oven  than  the  above   con- 
nected with  O'Brien's  fairy  palace. 


bL>autiful  girl — just  as  good  m  siie  was  bandsoms — and  ai 
known  to  nave  a  good  fortune,  her  hand  was  sought  in  marriage  I 

by  many  of  the  richest  young  farmers  in  the  barony.  But  it  was 
hard  to  please  her  in  a  husband.     At  last,  however,  a  wooer  came  I 

ia  the  person  of  Tom  Power  of  Glenora,  wlio  pleased  both  father  I 

and  daughter.  The  match  was  soon  made,  the  wedding-day  came 
on,  and  they  were  married.  Tom  Power  was  the  happiL'St  man  in 
the  county,  ajid  when  the  day  of  the  "  Hauling  Horns" — in  other 
words,  the  day  of  the  removal  of  the  bride  to  her  husband's  dwel- 
ling— there  never  was  such  a  "  let  out,"  as  the  peasantry  call  it,  in 
the  pleasant  valley  of  Glenora. 

lliree  days  alter  the  "  Hauling  Home"  Mary  disappeared 
mysteriously  from  her  husband's  house.  None  knew  whither  she 
had  gone,  or  what  had  befallen  her.  Search  was  made  throughout 
tho  whole  county,  and  even  her  distracted  husband  went  acroe  the 
Suir  to  search  for  her  through  the  fertile  plains  of  Tipperory,  but 
still  no  tiBccB  of  iier  could  be  found.  At  last  poor  Tom,  in  hU  de- 
spair, paid  a  visit  to  a  celebrated  Fairy-man,  or  herb  doctor,  who 
hvcd  in  Glenpatrick,  and  asked  himfortidings  of  his  miming  bride. 

"  If  you  came  to  me  before,"  said  the  Fairy-man,  "  you'd  have  but 
Uttle  trouble  in  finding  her ;  but  now  I  tear  it  is  too  ate.'' 

■'  Why  ia  it  too  late  V"  s^ud  Tom.  ■■  ,Tust  tell-me  what  she  1} 
— you'll  an  paid  well  for  it — for  if  I  once  knew,  no  mortal  man  would 
keep  me  from  bringing  her  back  1" 

"  Alas  I"  answered  the  nMeman,  "  she  ia  at  present  in  no  mor- 
tal hands.  Tom  Power,''  he  added  solemnly,  "your  wife  is  at  this 
moment  in  O'Brien's  palace,  nursing  the  young  fainr  prince  that  was 
b(»ii  the  other  day ;  it  is  nowthefiist  of  March.  You'll  have  to  wait 
I  fear  till  May-eve  bafoie  yon'll  get  a  chance  irf  bringing  her  back. 
Meantime,  take  this  Uttle  purse.  It  is  full  of  the  dust  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  blcKom  that  )uu  great  power.    If  you  can  throw  that 
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diist  upon  your  wife's  head,  die  will  be  I'estored  to  you,  so  you  liad 
better  watch  near  the  palace  as  often  as  you  can.  You  may  soe  her 
even  before  May-eve  !'* 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Tom  watched  the  rock  ince^antly  for 
many  a  weary  day  and  night.  At  last,  although  May-eve  had  not  yet 
come,  he  began  to  despair  of  seeing  her,  and  to  place  less  faith  in 
the  story  of  the  spaeman.  He  was  soon  convinced,  however,  of  its 
truth.  One  morning  at  sunrise,  while  sitting  upon  a  crag  in 
front  of  the  fairy  palace,  he  saw  a  small,  but  intensely  bright  rain- 
bow resting  before  him,  upon  the  surface  of  the  outer  turn  of  the 
valley.  Underneath  this,  a  figure,  at  first  shapeless,  rose  into  view, 
uTid  becoming  at  each  successive  moment  more  and  more  substan- 
tial and  distinct,  atMength  assumed  the  lineaments  of  a  young  female 
of  surpafising  lovelinees.  She  was  wrapt  in  a  light  robe  of  blue,  all 
s])angled  over  with  bright  glistening  little  spots  like  stars,  ller 
long,  golden  hair  fell  down  in  glossy  ringlets  upon  her  shouldei-s, 
and  her  face — ^nothing  that  Tom's  imagination  ever  bodied  forth 
appeared  to  him  so  beautiful.  He  sat  spell-bound,  half  con- 
pcious  of  having  seen  the  lovely  face  before.  And  yet  the  gbunour 
of  enchantment  was  upon  him,  for  he  could  not  recognise  it.  Tlie 
figure  still  stood  lightly  upon  the  glossy  water.  At  length  turning 
towards  him,  she  i^vanced  a  few  st^ps,  stretched  out  her  arms  to 
liim,  as  if  imploring  his  aid,  and  then  began  to  recede.  When  she 
had  reached  the  middle  of  the  lake,  the  rainbow  slowly  melting 
away,  mingled  with  the  light  morning  vapours.  Once  more  she 
turned,  stretched  forward  her  arms,  and  then  gliding  over  the  wa- 
ter, disappeared  beside  the  fairy  rock.  In  an  instant  Tom^s  recol- 
lection returned. — 

"  My  wife !  my  wife  !'*  he  cried  in  a  frantic  tone,  as  he  now 
stretched  out  his  arms  unavailingly.  . 

But  his  beloved  one  was  cone,  and  he  was  fated  to  watch 
many  another  weary  day  and  night  ere  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her  again. 

But  Tom  was  duly  grateful  to  the  spaeman.  He  paid  a  visit 
to  Glenpatrick,  and  gave  the  wise  old  fellow  a  round  sum  of 
money,  saying  at  the  same  time,  that  should  he  succeed  in  re- 
covering his  wife,  he  would  more  than  double  the  amount  there 
and  then. 

"Watch  well,"  said  the  spaemen,  "and  you  will  bring  her 
back." 

Tom  did  watch  well,  and  the  day  before  May-eve  caught  another 
glimpse  of  his  wife,  still  more  blooming  and  beautiful  than  ever,  as 
she  stood  beneath  another  rainbow  on  the  lake.  The  night  gave 
new  hope  and  energy  to  his  heart,  and  that  day  he  paid  another 
visit  to  Glenpatrick,  and  gave  the  wise  man  twice  the  amount  of 
money  he  haa  given  before. 

"  Now,"  said  the  spaemen,  "  to-morrow  night  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  you  to  see  the  fairy  palace  without  my  help.  'When 
you  go  up  to  the  mountains  take  the  path  that  leads  oy  Lough 
!Mora,  and  never  show  a  faint  heart  at  what  may  happen  you  on 
your  way." 

Iklay-eve  came,  and  in  its  dim  twilight  Tom  took  the  path  the 
wise  man  had  told  him  of  to  the  mountains.  As  he  reached  the 
shore  of  Lough  Mora,  a  boundary  ditch  between  two  estates  stretched 
before  him.  He  climbed  the  fence,  and  gave  a  bound  to  reach  the 
green  turf  at  the  other  side,  but  instead  of  reaching' the  ground, 
alighted  upon  the  back  of  a  huge  black  horse,  which  seemed  as  if 
it  nad  arisen  from  the  solid  earth  beneath.  And  now  by  the 
glaring  eyes  of  the  animal,  and  the  thundering  sound  of  its  hoofs, 
Tom  faiew  that  he  was '  on  the  back  of  the  Fhooka,  or  phantom 
horse  of  Lough  Mora.  Remembering  the  parting  advice  of  the  old 
epaeman,  he  kept  up  his  heart,  stooped  forward,  clutched  the  long 
flying  mane  of  the  phantom  steed,  and  thus  holing  on,  prepared 
himself  for  the  terrible  run  that  he  knew  was  before  him.  Away 
darted  the  Fhooka,  now  doubling  and  rearing,  now  floundering  and 
splashing  through  the  quagmires  of  the  low  grounds,  now  rushing 
quick  as  lightning  up  tne  hills  again  and  across  the  giant  crags,  or 
plunging  through  lake  and  torrent,  till,  after  what  appeared  ahnost 
an  age  to  his  rider,  he  stopped  suddenly,  reared  on  nis  fore  legs, 
and  pitched  poor  Tom  into  a  dark,  damp  hollow  in  what  seemed  to 
him  the  midst  of  a  wide  and  unknown  forest.  With  a  loud  neigh 
of  triumph  he  then  disappeared. 

Tom  sprung  to  his  feet,  shook  himself,  and  finding  himself  un- 
hurt, looked  around  him.  Above  him  still  towered  the  savage  crests 
of  the  mountains,  with  their  yawning  yaUeys  between.     Up  to  one 


of  those  latter,  which  Tom  recognised  but  too  well,  he  saw  a  bright 
and  noble  road  leading  through  the  sloping  forest,  and  down  tiiis 
wa.s  walking  at  a  stately  and  leisurely  pace,  a  withered  little 
atomy  of  a  man,  with  a  cocked  hat  and  a  beautiful  bagpipes 
under  his  arm.  Tom  waited  in  wonder  till  the  little  man  had 
reached  where  he  was  standing. 

"  A  happy  May-eve  to  you,  Tom  Power,"  said  the  little  fellow 
as  he  came,  with  a  digniflad  and  polite  bow. 

"  The  same  to  you,  sir,"  returned  Tom.  "  May  I  ask  you  whera 
that  road  leads  to?" 

*'  Why  you  omadhawn,"  answered  the  little  atomy,  much  hurt, 
'  oughn  't  you  know  by  this,  that  it  lades  to  the  palace  of  O'Brien 
of  the  Silken  Bridle.  Howsomdever,  come  on.  I'll  lade  the  way, 
and  tlie  devil  may  care  who  pays  the  piper !" 

With  that  he  put  his  instrument  in  order  and  marched  up  the 
bright  road,  Tom  following. 

"  What  tune  do  you  like?"  asked  he,  turning  suidenly  round. 

"  The  '  wind  that  shakes  the  barley,' "  answered  Tom,  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  said. 

'*  Tis  a  lucky  tune !"  rejoined  the  atomy,  and  with  that  he 
struck  it  up  with  a  joyousncss,  that  made  I'om  hr  if  he  could 
fight  all  the  fairy  princes  in  the  world  for  the  sake  of  his  lost 
wife. 

"  Now,"  said  the  little  piper,  as  he  finished  the  tune,  "  I'd  play 
you  up  the  tidiest  moneen  you  ever  heard  in  your  life,  only  I  havn't 
time.  Look  up.  There  is  the  palace  afore  your  eyes.  One  you 
know  bid  me  to  tell  you  to  stana  in  the  porch,  an'  wait  till  the  com- 
l>any  comes  out  upon  the  lawn.  You'll  see  your  wife  comin'  out 
with  them.  A  word  is  as  good  as  a  sermon.  You  have  the 
purse  o'  Lusmore  dust  in  your  waistcoat  pocket.  All  I  can  say  is, 
use  it  when  you  see  your  wife  1"  With  that  he  struck  up  the 
"  cricket's  rambles  through  the  hob,"  on  his  instrument,  and  mar- 
ched straight  back  again  down  the  road,  on  which  he  soon  dis- 
appeared. 

The  fairy  palace  was  now  blazing  in  all  its  splendour  before 
Tom's  astonished  eyes.  He  ran  over  to  the  ground  porch,  and  con- 
cealing himself  behind  a  tall  pillar,  stood  waiting  for  the  revellers 
within  to  make  their  appearance.  He  had  not  long  to  wait,  for 
in  a  few  moments  a  splendid  train  of  lords  and  ladies  began  to 
make  their  exit  from  the  palace,  in  order  to  have  a  moonlight 
dance  upon  the  green  lawn  outside.  Tom's  heart  bounded, 
as  he  at  last  saw  his  wife  with  the  baby  prince  in  her  arm, 
walking  out  in  the  midst  of  the  procession.  He  had  emptied  the 
contents  of  the  purse  into  his  hand,  and  now  waited  cau- 
tiously till  his  wife  came  opposite  to  where  he  stood.  Then  in  an 
instant  he  cast  the  whole  handful  of  Lusmore  dust  upon  her  head. 
The  moment  he  did  so,  a  wild  and  angry  yell  burst  through  the 
hollow  chambers  of  the  palace,  the  fairy  babe  was  snatched  away, 
the  bright  throng  disappeared,  and  Tom  Power  and  his  wife  found 
themselves  standing  suone  and  clasped  in  each  other's  arms  at 
the  foot  of  the  mighty  rock  that  guards  the  entrance  to  Coum 
AirachI 

There  was  joy  once  more  in  Glenora,  and  it  need  not  be 
said,  that  Tom  Power  did  not  forget  his  promise  to  the  suocess- 
fulqaeman.  R.  D.  J. 

"  Save  the  Mark  !" — ^The  origin  and  precise  meaning  of  thL* 
phrase  have  been  explained  as  referring  to  archery.     When  tlio 
archer  was  seen  to  have  aimed  and  shot  well,  and  while  the  arrow 
was  speeding  on  its  course,  the  spectators  in  their  excitement,  ex- 
claimed, "  Save  the  mark !"  or  "  God  save  the  mark !"  intimating 
thereby  that  the  mark  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  hit.    And 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  archer  was  but  a  novice,  and  shot  wide, 
they  shouted,  "  Save  the  mark !"  derisively  and  ironically.    It  is, 
we  believe,  in  an  ironical  and  derisive  sense  that  the  phrase  at  pre- 
sent is  usually  employed ;  for  instance,  in  expressing  dissent  from  a 
strange  opimon,  or  exaggerated  statement.     It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  a  hawk,  "  when  she  waited  at  a  place  where  she  had  laid  game," 
was  said  to  keep  her  mark ;  and  the  sign  placed  on  houses  to  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  the  plague  was  termcxi  God*s  mark;  and  from 
eiUier  of  these  expressions  conjecture  might  deduce  a  plausible  ex- 
planation of  the  phrase. — Notes  and  Queries.     [We  incline  to  the 
beUef  that  this  expression  originated  from  the  ancient  coin  known  as 
a  "  mark."     Any  one  actuated  by  a  penurious  spirit  might  be  said  to 
have  done  this  or  that,  but  (derisively)  to  have  "  saved  the  mark."] 
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AND  THE  "  ILLUSTRATED  DUBLIN  JOURNAL  IN  PARTICULAR — 
MRS.  JONES'S  GRIEVANCE — TOGETHER  WITH  SOME  ELOQUENT 
REFLECTIONS  AND  STRIKING  CONSIDERATIONS  THEREUPON. 

EFORE  I  return  to  a  further  consideration  of  the 
interesting  subject  to  which  I  have  already  several 
times  presumed,  courteous  reader,  to  draw  your 
attention,  I  must  first,  with  your  kind  permission, 
devote  a  few,  a  very  few,  words  more  to  Snobbins. 
Shortly  after  my  second  paper,  in  which  you  may 
remember  that  I  spoke  of  Snobbins,  made  its  ap- 

fearance  in  the  columns  of  "  The  Illustrated 
>UBLiN  Journal,''  1  happened  to  meet  Snobbins 
in  the  street.  He  immediately  came  up  and  shook 
hands,  quite  friendly  ;  but  I  saw  that  something 
was  wroDg,  he  looked  so  cross ;  and  you  may  easily 
imagine  diat  I  made  a  very  shrewd  guess  what  it 
was  that  had  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  my 
friend's  temper. 

**  Going  this  way  ?''  says  Snobbins,  pointing  down 
Sackville-street. 
^^      "  Yes,"  says  I,  whereupon  we  linked  and  went 
on  together.     AftcJ  some  imiraportant  remarks  on 
the  very  beautiful  state  of  the  weather,  and  the 
veiy  foul  state  of  the  Liffey,  (we  happened  to  be 
on  Carlisle  Bridge  at  the  time,  and  as  the  day  was 
hot,  you  can  imagine  the  rest),  we  walked  on  for  a 
few  seconds  in  silence.    . 
*'  Seen  tliis  new  Journal  ?"  inquires  Snobbins,  in  a  very  grumpy 
tone  of  voice. 
"  Yes,"  says  I. 

"  Low  thing,"  says  Snobbins. 
"Huml  "says  I. 

^^  Know  any  of  the  writers  ?'*  asks  Snobbins,  in  the  same  grumpy 
voice. 

*'  Intimately,"  says  I,  whereupon  Snobblos  pulled  in  a  little. 
Af  t€r  a  while  he  goes  on  again  : 

^'  AV^ho's  this  ^  Incog  ?' "  a^  he,  with  an  assumed  careleasnesB  of 
manner,  which,  however,  didn't  in  the  least  deceive  me.  **  Don't 
happen  to  know  him,  do  you  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  says  I,  '*  I  happen  to  know  him  rather  intimately," 
which  you,  dear  reader,  who  are  in  the  secret,  will  at  once  admit 
that  I  was  quite  justifi(3d  in  saying. 

*'  Oh,  indeed,"  says  Snobbins,  pricking  up  his  ears,  (again  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  using  such  very  liomcly  expressions),  who  is  he  ? 
what's  his  name  ?" 

''  Sworn  to  sacrecy,"  says  I ;  "  bound  not  to  mention." 
*^  Oh,  it's  of  no  consequence,  says  Snobbins,  with  the  same  assumed 
carelesBuess.     ^*  Low  fellow— decidedly  low — a  mere  buffoon." 

**  Beg  your  pardon,**  says  I,  with  some  little  warmth.  "  I  beg 
your  paraon,  Snobbins,  but  as  I  said  just  now,  I  happen  to  know 
the  gentleman,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  gentle- 
manly fell.ws  with  whom  I  have  the  happiness  to  be  acquainted." 

This  you  may  think  was  coming  it  *'  rather  strong,'*  but  just  call 
to  mind  the  circumstances,  and  you  will  readily  make  allowance  for 
what  might  otherwise  appear  a  somewhat  vain  and  complacent  mode 
of  ejLprj&ian.  Moreover,  you  know  that  it  didn't  become  me  in 
such  a  case  to  cry  **  foul  fish, "  and  I  wasn't  going  to  do  it  either. 
^^  Perhaps  so,"  answers  Snobbins  in  the  same  contemptuous  man- 
ner.    '^  At  all  events  it's  of  no  consequence — ^not  the  least." 

^*  Glad  to  hear  it,"  says  I,  and  again  we  walked  on  in  silence  for 
some  few  seconds. 

1  knew  what  was  on  Snobbins's  mind,  and  so  made  all  due  allow- 
ance for  the  excited  stat«  of  his  feelings.  It  was  but  natural  that 
I  should,  for  the  moment,  feel  a  little  annoyed  to  hear  myself  spoken 
of  as  *'  lov,- — decidedly  low — a  mere  buffoon ;"  but,  remembering 
tJio  J  rovocation  which  he  had  received,  I  made,  as  I  have  just  said, 
all  du3  iUlowance,  and  contrived  in  a  very  short  time  to  smooth 
down  my  ruffled  f eathero. 


By  this  time  I  fancy  it  had  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of 
Snobbins  that  I  might  myself  be  one  of  the  wiiters  for  the  "Journal," 
for  he  turned  round  quite  suddenly  and  looked  me  in  the  face. 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,"  said  he,  calling  me  by  my  own  name,  which 
I  need  scarcely  say  is  one  of  a  much  more  euphonious  character  than 
"  Incoff."     *^  I  say,  you  don't  w: .'  e  for  the  tiling  yourself,  do  you  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  I  made  answer,  "I  write  an  odd  little  thing  now 
and  then,  when  I  have  a  little  spare  time,  which,  as  you  know, 
doesn't  often  happen." 

"  Well,"  said  Snobbins,  with  a  deeply  sympathising,  but  at  the 
same  time,  somewhat dii^usted  air,  "well,  I  am  surprised,"  (he  diiln't 
know,  poor  fellow,  that  I  was  aware  of  the  fact  of  bis  having  ^vritien 
an  article  for  the  identical  Journal,  which  had  been  rejected ;  still 
lees  did  he  guess  that  I  was  the  veritable  "  Incog,"  whom  he  had 
been  so  thoroughly  abusing.)  "  Well,  I  am  surprised,"  he  repeated 
shaking  his  head  despondingly  the  while,  "  that  you  should  have 
lowered  yourself  so  far  as  to  jmte  for  a  common  penny  paper.  With 
your  talents,  too,  and  after  the  success  of  your  last  work.  If  any 
one  had  told  it  to  me,  I  shouldn't  havy  believed  the  report — give 
you  my  word,  I  shouldn't  have  believed  it  possible,"  and  h^  wagged 
his  poor  old  head  harder  than  ever. 

I  longed,  I  must  confess,  to  "  smash"  him  at  once,  by  asking 
whether  he  had  ever  heard  of  "  sour  grapes,"  but  I  restrained  my- 
self, and  condescended  to  argue  the  point  with  him,  with,  I  think  I 
may  safely  venture  to  say,  oonsid3rable  good  temper. 

"  Well,  now,  Snobbins,"  said  I,  putting  my  argument  into  shape, 
"  why  sHouldn*t  I  write  for  this  Journal  V  Just  tell  me  that.  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  that  there  are  counties  numbers  of 
readers,  who  are  wasting  their  time,  even  if  they  are  doing  no  worae, 
upon  literature,  if  inde(^  it  may  be  so  called,  which  proposes  to  itself 
no  other  end  than  the  excitement  of  unholy  passions,  and  the 
gratification  of  a  morbid  and  enervating  taste.  Remember  what 
Blanchard  Jerrold  said,  viz. :  "that  up  to  this  time,  the  new  journals 
which  cheap  paper  has  brought  into  existence  are  weeds  rather  than 
flowers.*'  Whilst  I  am  certain  that  countless  thousands  of  readers 
are  giving  themselves  up  to  the  allui'ements  of  false  literature  of  this 
kind,  I  am  equally  sure  that  there  are  thousands  of  them,  who,  could 
they  easily  and  cheaply  procure  literature  which  would  be  amusing, 
while  its  tone  would  be  healthy  and  moral,  would  i^eadily  forsake  the 
false  stimulant  for  the  wholesome  fare,  but  who  will  cling  to  the 
drug  so  long  as  the  genuine  article  is  not  brought  within  their  reach. 
Now,  I  beheve,  Snobbins,"  said  I,  warming  into  my  subject,  "  that 
in  contributing  to  the  columns  of  "  The  Illustrated  Dublin  Journal," 
I  am  contributing  to  a  Journal  of  this  healthy  tone  which  we  so 
much,require.  In  devoting  my  few  spare  moments  to  this  purpose, 
I  firmly  believe  that  I  am  contributing  to  the  rational  amusement, 
instruction,  and  I  humbly  trust,  with  the  help  of  God,  edification, 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  whom  I  am  proud  to  know 
that  the  "  Dublin  Journal"  already  numbers ;  and  if  this  be  true, 
and  deny  it,  if  you  can,  Snobbins,  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  law,  either  divine  or  human,  forbidding  my  co-operation  in 
such  a  work  as  this ;  and  if  you  are  aware  of  any  such  impediment, 
I  shoukl  be  glad  to  hear  it — ^that's  all." 

Snobbins  hadn't  a  word  to  say,  so  he  only  wagged  his  head  harder 
than  ever,  and  directed  his  attention  to  the  caricature  of  poor 
Tommy  Moore,  erected  close  to  Trinity  College,  and  which  we 
were  just  passing. 

He  began  again,  however,  in  a  minute  or  two.  ^^  Incog,"  said  he, 
"  I  didn't  say  anything  about  the  "  Dublin  Journal"  not  bsing  a 
healthy  and  strictly  moral  publication.  I  don't  know  enough  of  the 
thing,"  he  went  on,  poor  hypocrite,  "  to  presume  to  pass  judgment 
upon  it.  It  may  oe  all  that  you  say  it  is,  or  it  may  be  quite  the 
contrary.  I  know  nothing  about  that.  \Miat  I  said  was,  that  it  is 
a  low  thing  to  write  for  a  penny  paper,  and  that  I  was  astonished 
to  hear  tS&t  you  were  doing  any  such  thing.  Of  course,  it's  all  a 
matter  of  taste,  I  merely  give  you  my  opinion,  and  you  can  take  it 
for  what  it  is  worth." 

"  Snobbins,*'  said  I,  withdrawing  my  arm  from  his  with  a  sudden 
jerk,  and  turning  round  face  to  face  with  him,  "  Snobbins,'*  sai4  I, 
"  don't  be  a  muff.  If  I  can  do  good  to  my  readers,  and  at  the  samis 
time  put  a  few  pounds  into  my  own  pocket,  (and  I  brought  this 
latter  point  forward,  because  I  knew  that  it  would  "  touch"  him  in 
a  tenoer  place,  and  by  this  time,  I  confess,  that  I  was  b3coming 
"  vicious,")  what  matter  does  it  make,  in  the  name  of  goodness, 
whether  it  be  through  the  medium  of  a  really  good  paper,  which  can 
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afford  to  be  sold  at  a  penny  on  account  of  its  enormous  circulation, 
or  of  some  more  pretentious  article  which  is  consecrated  to  a  limited 
number  of  worshippers  of  pomposity  and  stupidity,  at  the  rate  of 
Ii^-a-crown  a  month.  Look  at  Wilkie  Collins,"  cried  I,  indig- 
nantly. ^^  Look  at  Charles  Dickens  himself !  Look  at  all  our  giants 
of  Uterature !  Are  they  not  all  writing  in  cheap  papers?  and  when 
such  giants  as  they  are  not  ashamed  to  lead,  is  it  any  disgrace  for 
pigmies  like  you  and  me,  Snobbins,  to  endeavour  to  follow  at  an 
humble  distance  ?  Snobbins,"  cried  I,  more  indignantly  than  ever, 
^*  /  am  astonished  to  hear  a  man  of  your  common  sense  talking  such 
utter  '  bodi* — I  wish  you  good  morning,  Sir." 

We  shook  hands  sulkily  enough,  and  parted.  At  that  very 
moment  the  demon  of  mischief,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  overcame  me 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  caused  me  to  behave  in  a  very  ungentle- 
manly  manner  towards  Snobbins,  to  whom  I  now  offer  this  public 
apology. 

Just  as  Snobbins  had  turned  his  back,  I  called  after  him,  and  he 
stopped.  "  Snobbins,"  said  I,  with  an  appearance  of  cordiality, 
which,  of  cours3  I  couldn't,  at  that  moment,  and  after  the  provoca- 
tion I  had  received,  be  expected  to  feel.  "Snobbins,"  said  I, 
"  take  care  of  your  health,  old  boy.  I  hear  that  there's  a  good  deal 
of  cholera  morbus  stirring.  Beware  of  sour  fruit — sour  graves^ 
especially,^  I  added,  1  must  confess,  maliciously.  Me^l  culpa. 
**I  am  afraid  they  might  injure  you.  Sour  grapes,  I  have 
be^n  told,"  I  went  on,  "are  peculiarly  unwholesome.  Beware 
of  them." 

Snobbins  answered  not  a  word,  but  he  became  very  red  in  the 
fac?,  and  I  knew  that  he  understood  and  felt  the  allusion.  My  tri- 
umph, a  wicked  and  malicious  triumph  I  admit,  was  complete.  Poor 
Snobbins  turned  hastily  away,  muttering  something  between  his 
teeth  about  people  minding  thiir  own  business,  and  I  went  home  in 
such  a  very  good  himiour,  that  I  so  far  forgot  myself  as  to  invite 
JMrs.  Squeezer  to  take  tea  with  me  that  very  evening — ^an  invitation 
which  I  repented  of  almost  as  soon  as  I  had  given  it.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  my  invitation  was  graciously  accepted  by  Mrs. 
Squeez:;r,  who  knocked  at  my  door  punctual  to  the  moment,  and 
entered,  followed,  of  course,  by  my  mortal  enemy,  the  cat,  to  which 
I  have  had  occasion  feelingly  to  allude  more  than  once  in  th^  course 
of  these  papers.  The  nasty  animal,  after  eyeing  me  in  a  disdainful 
and  contemptuous  manner  for  a  moment  or  two,  at  once  took  pos- 
session of  my  hearth-rug,  where  he  remained  the  whole  evenmg, 
wanning  himself  at  my  fire,  with  the  exception  of  some  short  inter- 
vals during  the  course  of  the  meal  to  which  I  had  invited  Mrs. 
Squeezer,  (but  not  her  cat,)  when  he  was  plentifully  regaletl  with 
my  muffins  by  his  loving  mistress.  When  he  had  been  thoroughly 
gorged  with  muffins  and  cream,  he  lay  down  to  rest  before  my  fire 
with  a  kind  of  an  "  I'm  ^e  monarch  of  all  I  survey"  air ;  and, 
judging  from  the  gyrations  of  his  enormous  tail,  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  his  dreams  were  of  a  pleasing  character.  I  thought 
ever  so  often  during  the  evening  that  I  would  willingly  give  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  see  a  good  large  live  coal  start  out  from  the  grate, 
and  fall  upon  him  in  some  tender  part  of  his  cai'cass,  as  he  lay  ex- 
tended at  full  stretch  upon  my  new  hearth-rug.  No  such  accident, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  occurred  during  the  evening.  Having  bsen  so 
rash  as  to  invite  Mrs.  Squeezer,  (hwt  not  her  cat,  I  again  emphati- 
cally repeat,)  to  tea,  I  was  bouna  to  play  the  civil  and  polite  to  my 
guest.  The  task  was  an  irksome  one,  but  I  trust  that  I  discliarged 
it  in  a  gentlemanly  and  becoming  manner.  Mrs.  Squeezer  partook 
during  the  evening  of  brandy  and  water,  which  I  took  care  to  pre- 
pare, "  hot,  sweet,  and  strong,"  and  remained  until  the  clock  struck 
ten,  when  murmuring  somsthing  about  "  evening  devotions,"  she 
rose  to  her  feet,  (and  so  did  the  cat,)  and  bidding  me  "  good  even- 
ing," (Mrs.  Squeezer  I  mean,  and  not  the  cat ;  he  only  whisked  his 
tail,  and  gave  utterance  to  several  of  his  contemptuous  purrs,)  my 
amiable  kndJady  graciously  retired  with  7s.  6d.  in  her  pocket,  of 
which  she  had  cheated  me  during  the  evening  at  cribbage. 

But,  to  return  to  Snobbins,  and  his  parting  exclamation,  "  Let 
people  mind  their  own  business"— oh !  there  it  is — if  people  would 
but  mind  their  own  business ;  but  the  misery  is,  that  they  won't^  and 
110  amount  of  argument  seems  sufficient  to  bring  about  this  much- 
desired  result.  Oh !  what  an  Elysium  this  himi-drum  old  world  of 
ours  would  become  ^f  people  would  but  mind  their  own  businesa ! 
How  happy  Mrs.  Jones  would  be,  if  Mrs.  Jenkins  would  but  leave 
her  alone,  and  not  criticise  her  new  bonnet,  and  the  general  style  of 
her  dress.    Poor  Mrs.  Jones  isn't  so  well  off  as  Mis.  Jenkins,  and 


Mrs.  Jenkinses  maid  has,  by  direction  of  her  mistress,  Ibamt  fronv 
Aire.  Jones's  cook,  tliat  her  mistress  is  in  the  habit  of  liaving  her  silk 
dresses  cleaned,  and  of  practising  other  pieces  of  economy,  which 
Mrs.  Jenkins  considers"low,''butfo' which  I,  takipg  into  account  the 
struggling  circumstances  of  poor  Joues,  and  their  large  family  of 
young  children,  admire  and  honour  poor  Alra.  Jones,  for  die  is  striv- 
ing, poor  thing,  to  keep  up  decent  appearances,  and  she  findsit  a  very 
hard  fight ;  and  yet,  I  know,  that  one  day  when  Jones  met  me  at 
an  auction,  and  took  me  home  to  dinner,  without  notice,  Airs.  Jones 
ran  up  stairs,  and  put  on  her  best  cap,  and  came  down  to  their  httle 
drawing-room  with  a  pleasant  smile  upon  her  face,  and  a  kindly 
welcome  for  her  husband's  friend.  I  knew  well  enough  tliat  she 
couldn't  help  being  anxious  about  the  dinner,  so  I  said,  "  Now,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Jones,  1  beg  that  you  won't  put  yourself  to  any  incon- 
venience on  my  account.  Jones  insisted  on  my  coming  home  with 
him,  but  I  would  never  have  consented  to  do  so,  if  I  hadn't  been 
convinced  that  you  would  make  no  stranger  of  me.  What  is  good 
enough  for  you  and  Jones,  my  dear  madam,  is  quite  good  enough  for 
me;  and  I  have  notliing  at  home  but  a  piece  of  cold  beef  steiJc.*'  She 
gracefully  murmured  some  Uttle  apology,  and,  taking  my  arm,  we 
went  down  to  dinner.  There  was  no  attempt  at  false  display.  We 
had  the  shank  end  of  a  cold  leg  of  mutton,  and  a  nice  juicy  beef- 
steak, with  vegetables  ad  lib.  Then  followed  a  tart,  which  had  evi- 
dently come  from  the  confectioner*s  round  the  comer.  Jones  brought 
out  a  bottle  of  his  cheap  claret,  telling  me,  like  a  man,  that  it  was 
cheap,  but  adding,  in  his  own  honest,  manly  way,  that  it  was  the 
best  he  had,  and  that  if  he  had  better  he  would  treat  me  to  it ;  and 
after  tliis,  do  you  suppose  that  I  cared  about  its  being  cheap,  or  that 
1  made  wry  faces  over  it,  because  it  was  not  so  good  as  that  which  I 
got  at  other  men^s  houses  ?  I  insisted  upon  the  children  being  al- 
lowed to  dine  with  us,  and  when,  in  due  time,  poor  little  things, 
they  came  and  put  up  their  innocent  young  faces  to  be  kissed  before 
they  went  to  bed,  I  felt  that  Jones,  spite  of  his  poverty  and  strug- 
gles, had  a  right  to  be  a  happy  man  ;  and,  when  at  length  I  took 
my  leave,  after  some  pleasant  music  from  Mrs.  J.,  I  went  home  in 
a  very  ''genial  frame  of  mind,  and  feeling  that  I  had  seldom  spent 
a  more  cheerful  and  happy  evening.  And  yet,  because  Mre.  Jenkins 
has,  meanly  I  consider,  discovered  some  of  poor  Mrs.  Jones's  endea- 
vours to  make  "  ends  meet,"  and  has  retailed  these  discoveries,  with 
her  own  additions,  to  all  the  gossiping  ladies  whom  she  visits,  poor 
Mrs.  Jones  has  in  consequence  been  rendered  miserable  and  un- 
happy. Oh  I  if  people  would  but  mind  their  own  business,  how  much 
happier  we  should  all  be  ?  What  an  amount  of  misery  would  be 
avoided  I 

But,  Mre.  Jones,  don^t  you  mind.  Don^t  you  allow  youreelf  to 
be  rendered  unhappy  by  these  malicious  or  idle  twaddlere.  Think 
of  your  husband,  the  honest,  manly,  generous-hearted  fellow  !  Think 
of  the  dear  little  children  who  nestle  round  your  knee,  and  look  up 
into  your  face  as  only  children  can  look  into  a  mother's  face ;  and 
your  Uttle  ingenious  contrivances  to  "  make  ends  meet,"  sliall  bo 
sanctified  and  blessed  with  a  blessing,  of  which  all  the  poison  of  a 
thousand  Mre.  Jenkinses  tongues  can  never  rob  them ;  and^I  give 
you  my  word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  I  would  rather  ride 
down  Sackville-street  in  a  conunon  cab  with  you,  nay,  even  on  an 
outside  car,  than  with  Mre.  Jenkins  in  her  cluuriot,  though  it  t^  lined 
with  silk,  and  though  her  flunkies  are  bedizened  within  an  inch  of 
their  Hves  with  gold  lace  and  such  gimcrack  finery. 

Oh  I  if  people  would  but  mind  their  own  business,  as  Snobbins  re- 
marked to  me.  If  Snobbins  had  minded  his  own  business,  he  wouldn't 
have  introduced  the  conversation  which  I  have  recorded  at  the  be- 
^ning  of  this  paper.  I  shouldn't  have  retorted  about  the  "  sour 
grapes ;"  and  instead  of  parting,  as  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  did,  wo 
might  at  this  moment  be  smoking  the  calumet  of  peace,  as  we  often 
did  together  in  days  of  yore,  but  which,  I  am  incuned  to  think,  we 
shall  not  again  do  for  some  time  to  come. 

Well  might  the  poet  so  feelingly  sing — 

**  What,  shall  I  noed  to  draw  my  aword?  the  paper 
Hath  cut  hvr  thn>al  already.     No,  'tis  slander; 
Whose  edge  is  shar|)er  than  the  sword ;  wiio^e  tongue 
OutveDoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile  ;  whose  breath 
Kide:)  un  the  ix)Sting  winds,  and  duth  belie 
All  corners  ol  ihe  w  ^rld  ;  kiii-^s,  queens,  an  I  states, 
Maidsi  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave, 
This  vipVous  slander  eaters!" 
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Oh !  again  I  re|)cat,  if  people  would  bat  mind  their  own  business. 
^Ire.  Jenkins  says,  if  I  liad  minded  my  own  business,  I  shouldn't 
liave  penned  my  nasty,  sUmderous  Itfaes  about  her  ;  but  she  under- 
Ftands  it  all.  She  remembers  the  day  when  a  nasty  fellow  was  taken 
home  to  their  house  by  Jenkins,  without  her  permission,  to  dinner, 
and  when  the  said  fellow  was  sent  off  tigain  diinicrleas ;  and  she  de- 
si)ises  both  liun  and  his  observations,  and  slie  will  do  as  she  pleases, 
and  criticise  her  neighbours  as  she  tliinks  fit,  without  asking  his  per- 
mifsion,  and  let  him  mind  his  o^vn  business,  and  a  great  deal  more 
to  the  same  effect. 

Oh  !  Mrs.  Jenkins,  I  apologise,  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon.  I  am 
pivpared  to  do  anything  but  retract ;  but  I  cannot  retract,  partlpr 
because  what  I  have  said  is  true,  and  partly  because  my  article  is 
already  printed,  and  the  copyright  belongs  to  the  conductor  of  this 
magazine,  whom  I  cannot  prevail  upon  to  give  it  up  to  me,  that  I 
may  destroy  it.  Snobbins,  old  fellow,  here  is  my  liand.  Come  to 
my  heart.  Forget  and  forgive,  and  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  speak 
a  good  word  for  you  to  my  friend  the  Editor  of  the  Joiunal.  I 
confess  that  I  have  been  in  fault.  I  haven't  minded  my  own  busi- 
nefss — meA  culpa. 

But,  courteous  reader,  I  must  stop.  When  I  sat  down  to  write 
this  paper,  it  was  with  a  full  intention  of  devoting  it  to  a  true,  un- 
varnished account  of  a  certain  little  dinner  which  1  gave,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  which  I  tried  to  give,  when  I  first  took  up  my 
aoode  with  Mrs.  Squeezer,  but  now  see  whither  the  few  introductory 
remarks  which  I  intended  to  make  have  led  me!  As  I  don't  exactly 
know  what  I  might  have  said  in  the  paper  which  I  intended  to  write, 
I  can*t,  of  course,  inform  you  with  any  degree  of  certainty  whether 
it  would  have  been  more  interesting  than  the  one  which  I  have  writ- 
ten ;  but,  as  the  young  gentleman  who  is  familiarly  known  as  the 
printer's  devil  is  waiting  at  my  door  for  the  article  which  is  due  from 
me,  and  as  I  know  by  the  noise  he  is  making  with  his  knuckles  on 
the  panels  of  my  *^  oak,'*  that  he  is  becoming  somewhat  impatient, 
I  must  beg  of  you  to  accept  the  present  instalment  in  place  of  what 
I  intended  to  give  you,  and  I  promise  that  yon  shall  have,  at  my 
earliest  opportunity,  a  full,  true,  and  circumstantial  account  of  my 
first  dinner  party  under  Mjb.  Squeezer's  hospitable  roof. 

Ixroo. 

P.S. — ^Mrs.  Squeezer  is  evidently  reading  every  number  of  the 
Journal  as  it  comes  out.  She  has,  in  a  highly  inflamed  state  about 
the  nose,  just  looked  into  my  room  to  say  that  she  sees  that  that 
vile  fellow  is  at  his  dirty  work  still.  She  knows  whom  he  is  alluding 
to,  with  his  rigmarole  stories  about  cats,  and  latch-keys,  and  such 
like  trash,  but  he  had  better  mmd  what  he  is  about.  A  nasty  fellow ! 
(feller  she  pronounces  it !)  Although  she  is  only  a  poor  defenceleas 
widow,  she  will  let  him  know  that  she  is  not  to  be  trampled  upon 
with  impunity,  and  if  there's  law  to  be  had  on  him,  she  will  have 
it,  though  it  cost  her  her  last  farthing.  She'll  teach  him  to  mind 
his  own  business  at  all  events,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same 
effect. 

I  sympathized  deeply,  of  course,  but  ushered  out  my  excited  land- 
lady aft  soon  as  possiole. 


BIIEES    BAN. 


I. 


iC  : 


^ly  dear  little  Eileen  is  sweeter  to  me 
Tlian  the  odorous  flowers  of  the  ^lay -thorn  trei 
She  has  hair  golden  fair,  she  has  skin  like  the  swan, 
And  what  shall  I  say  to  my  Eileen  Bdn  ? 


II. 


My  dear  little  Eileen  in  coarse  garb  is  drest. 
Yet  it  looks  ever  new,  and  it  seems  ever  best, 
For  sho'b  faur,  neat,  and  bright,  in  whate  or  she  lias  on, 
And  what  shall  I  say  to  my  Eileen  BiCu  ? 


III. 


My  dear  little  Eileen  has  a  heart  full  of  love, 
And  I  scarce  think  of  earth  or  of  heaven  above, 
But  the  grace  of  her  face,  from  the  night  to  the  dawn, 
And  what  shall  I  say  to  my  Eileen  Bdn  ? 


IV. 


I  think  she's  an  angel  that  dropt  on  the  earth. 
With  her  soft  sunny  smiles  and  her  sweet  laugh  of  mirth, 
And  I've  oft  thoughts  of  fear  that  she'll  some  time  be  gone, 
And  what  shall  I  say  to  my  Eileen  Bdn  ? 


V. 


I'll  meet  her  next  Simday  by  fair  Avondhu, 
When  I'll  ask  her  to  love  me,  and  marry  me  too, 

And  to  rove  in  the  grove  till  the  twilight  comes  on 

And  ihaVa  what  I'll  say  to  my  Eileen  Bdn  I 
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LORSULLA'SLEBSOV; 


^  Uie  aobleiDAn 
plundenathia 
ease,    Bg&inst 

eat,  and  that 
•  of  his  conn  tTT. 
She  has  permitted  him  to  hold 
«  quantity  of  wealth,  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  spend  his 
life  in  the  itudy  of  her  lawi 
and  governmeut — to  travel 
through  othar  Unda,  and 
render  hinuelf  master  of  all 
that  ia  worthy  of  imitation 
i  n  their  customs  and  ioatjtu- 

iiiveeted  him  with  arauk and 
title  that  shol]  confer  dignity 
on  all  his  proceedings,  am 
aaeist  him  id  filling,  witli  the 
due  effect,  his  place  in  the 
legislature,  while  th^  enable 
Iiim  to  ezsrcise  that  mfluunce 
on  the  miuda  of  the  people, 
which  is  necwary  to  keep 
lliemiaaweof justice.  Con- 
caive,  therefore,  what  is  the 
baneety  of  aman,  who,  bom  to 
tiie  inheritance  of  those  hun- 


oin,  and  tbcM  duties,  neg- 
lects theone,  andcotnpnmiaei 
the  odier,  fay  a  lif  ecf  indoWc* 
and  inBctkn.  Vet  sueh,  aad 
wane  tban  sndi,  is,  I  faelicm, 
the  life  (d  a  large  postioa  of 
tbearistacaat^.  Al^wnearlv 
■11,  tJie  great  beuAtawhidk 
anrmdend  to  tlia  State  pro- 
ceed bam  tbe  body  of  the 
pelade,  while  a  great  body  of 
the  aiMtooracy  acaicely  fill  a 
not*  ni^ul  place  ttian  that  af 
■buiiiig  at  a  court  gala,  or 
drawii^  voetB— «uiikiDaaDd 
cringinfi  io  the  traiaof anired 
opera  Hngsr — filling  up  half 
aooliwui  of  a  newmaper,  tor 
tlM  aMUMoent  of  Oxm  who 
take  an  intersat  in  the  migra- 
(ionaof  batterfliea— and  aer*  • 
JDg  the  pntpaae  cf  a  mighty 
ootlet^  through  which  the 
tide  of  the  nation's  ntis^^nct 
elifas  n>iidly  away. 

The  yonng  Lrad  UUa  wm 
one  of  thoee  ugatiTe  phiB- 
<lcran  of  the  State.  He  had 
|ieawd  hia  makHrity  without 
cffeoting  any  benefit  either 
to  bis  country  of  to  himself, 
anddid  not  then  teem  anxkma 
e  time  which  be 
_ .  Unfortiwataly  for 
his  own  peaoe,  his  wealth  was 
aa  excenm,  as  to  kave  no 
ennymeat,  that  be  cared  to 
indiuge  in,  faeyood  his  reach. 
I'rom  the  highest  sosnes  of 

D,  to  the  lowest  of 

_ .  „  .>,  he  bad  Ut  none 
untried,  and  aU  alike  bad 
eeased  to  gratify  htm.  He 
beeaiae  indolent  aad  uathe- 
tic,  ai>dfouidUnMsU,MDn 
the  beard  wasyetblai^  npon 
his  Up,  in  the  aondilicMi  of  a 
man  saiiated  with  the  enjoy- 
menti  of  senae,  and  possessing 
no  rdi^  for,  or  knowledge 
of,   any   othw    of  a  higher  ' 
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"  I  lead  a  most  miserable  life,"  he  said  to  lua  physician, — "  I  have 
tried  every  species  of  recreation  that  the  world  can  afford,  and  I  am 
tired  of  them  all.  It  terrifies  me  to  think  that  I  have  yet  a  long 
life  before  me  without  a  single  object  to  interest  or  amuse  me.  I  detest 
vice :  it  has  disgusted  and  sickened  me,  and  there  is  no  harmless  or 
iiseful  cmpk>yment  that  has  the  power  of  affording  me  a  moment's 
stimulus.  What  a  strange,  fantastical  body  is  thu  in  which  I  am 
confined !  Evexything  tLres  and  annoys  it ;  even  repose  itself,  the 
only  enjoyment  that  I  now  ambition,  has  become  a  labour  and  a 
torment.  But  that  I  think  it  a  base,  a  cowardly,  and  ungrateful 
tiling,'"  to  fling  away  a  gift  that  God  has  bestowed  upon  me,  I  would 
be  tempted 

^ '  To  play  the  Koman  fool,  and  die 
On  mine  own  sword.'  " 

'^  I  do  not  know,'*  the  medical*  adviser  replied,  as  he  lifted  his 
brows  and  tossed  his  head,  ^^why  a  man  should  become  tired  of 
answering  the  ends  of  his  existence.  Will  you  pardon  me  for  inti- 
mating that  there  are  diseases  wherein  the  patient  must  minister  to 
himself,  and  with  this  advanta^,  that  his  practice,  if  vigorously 
put  in  execution,  is  certain  to  be  successful.  There  is  a  filing  in 
our  nature,  which,  if  iudiciously  cultivated,  would  furnish  a  certain 
ai^d  radical  cure  for  the  sense  d  uncomfort  which  you  describe." 

"  If  you  mean  to  hint  that  I  should  join  the  saints^***  Lord  Ulla, 
rejoined,  with  a  frown  and  a  yawn,  **  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  hate 
cant  and  hypocrisy." 

*^  And  so  do  I,"  replied  his  friend ;  **  you  quite  mistake  me,  if  you 
suppose  that  I  would  recommend  to  you  to  imdertake  the  correction 
of  others,  without  being  invested  with  the  necessary  authority.  A 
man  has  enough  to  do,  who  regulates  the  little  moral  commonwealth 
within  his  own  mind,  without  extending  his  dominion,  unwarrant- 
ably, to  tliat  of  his  neighbours.  But  are  tlierc  not  active  duties, 
which  sliould  furnish  you  with  occupation  ?" 

^^  I  have  no  object  to  stimulate  me  to  exertion ;  and  labour  for 
labour's  sake — ^you  know  the  apophthegm.  Ambition,  I  have  none ; 
I  can  feel  no  ^tification  in  the  prospect  of  hearing  a  few  thousand 
tongues  waggmg  with  the  sounds  of  my  praise.  Why  should  I  care 
for  regulating  the  affairs  of  an  empire  ?  What  is  it,  but  providing 
for  a  more  numerous  family?  and  what  has  the  nation  done  forme, 
that  I  should  pretend  to  father  it^ 

The  doctor  smiled,  and  remained  for  a  few  moments  in  meditation. 
'^To  be  candid  with  you,"  said  he,  "I  know  of  no  power  in  medicine 
that  can  be  available  in  your  case.  But  if  you  o(Nild  prevail  on' 
yourself  to  travel  a  few  hundred  miles,  I  am  acquainted  with  a 
mineral  water  on  your  own  estate  of  Ulla,  which  I  am  almost  certain 
would  effect  a  beneficial  change  in  your  constitution.  Go  there, 
and  when  you  have  found  the  spring,  I  will  send  you  directions  how 
to  use  it." 

*^  Go  there ! — go  to  Ireland  ?  Is  it  to  be  shot  from  behind  a 
hedge,  or  have  my  throat  cut  in  my  bed  ?" 

^^  I  do  not  think  there  is  such  manifest  danger  of  that ;  and  even 
if  the  journey  were  not  without  risk,  would  it  not  be  better  meet 
death  at  once,  than  be  frittered  out  of  the  world  bj  colds,  and  indi- 
gestions, and  nervous  idiosyncrasies  ?" 

"  I  protest  you  are  right."  replied  the  young  lord ;  "  but  then  to 
leave  London  now  in  the  blaze  of  winter— and  Pasta  and  Sontag  in 
town !" 

*^  I  thought  yon  said  that  both  had  tired  you — ^that  there  was 
nothing  in  London  that  could  supply  you  with  a  moment's  amuse- 
ment.   The  trip  will  at  least  have  novelty  to  recommend  it." 

^  I  protest  you  are  right  again,"  replied  the  young  nobleman ; 
**  I  will  certainly  undertake  the  journey." 

'^  And  if  you  do  so,"  continued  his  adviser,  "  voa  would  do  well 
to  perform  it  incognito,  and  take  with  you  no  other  articles  of  value 
tlum  are  necessary  for  your  expenses  on  the  road.  It  will  be  the 
safest  course,  and  when  you  arrive  in  Ulla,  you  can  send  to  your 
banker  for  remittances. 

The  plan  was  embraced  and  executed.  Under  the  unassuming 
name  of  Mr.  John  Johnson,  the  young  Lord  of  Ulla  took  his  seat  in 
the  Bristol  coach.  He  admired  (not  for  the  first  time)  the  glories 
of  Bath,  as  he  entered  its  gloomy  vale  late  at  night,  wnen  the  tra- 
veller imagines  he  is  passing  throu^  a  city  of  stars;  and  lights 
twinkle  through  the  darknew  above,  around,  and  beneath  hinu   He 

*  A  cant  term  for  public  and  unauthorised  conservators  of  religious 
decorum. 


grew  rapturous  on  the  Avon,  bought  bookstones  and  copper  ore  at 
the  foot  of  the  lofty  Clifton  nills,  felt  queer  for  half  a  night  on  board 
the  Nora  Creina,  and  landed  safely  on  the  Waterford  quay,  all 
wonder,  interest,  and  terror. 

Although  there  was  a  gr^t  crowd  of  Irishmen  upon  the  quay,  ho 
had  the  eood  fortune  to  arrive  with  life  at  a  small  hotel  in  a  retired 
part  of  we  city,  where  he  immediately  hired  a  postchaisc  for  the 
mterior.    He  drove  rapidly  by 
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that  lake,  whose  gloomy  shore 


Skylark  never  warbles  o'er** — 

and  arrived,  late  on  the  following  day,  at  the  principal  inn  on  his 
own  estate,  in  a  remote  and  mountainous  country. 

He  was  met  in  the  ruinous  hall  of  the  house  of  entertainment  by 
a  shrewd-looking  man,  whose  bows  and  smiles  seemed  to  announce 
lum  as  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment.  In  compliance  with 
Mr.  Johnson's  desire,  he  was  ^own  into  a  parlour,  the  dreary  regu- 
larity and  discomforting  finery  of  which  chilled  and  depressed  mm. 

He  observed,  as  he  entered,  a  peculiar  and  penetrating  expression 
in  the  landlord's  eye;  it  vanished,  however,  the  instant  their 
glances  met. 

^*  You  appear  not  to  be  troubled  with  much  company  here,  land- 
lord ?"  saia  Mi)r.  Johnson. 

'^  Scarce  and  genteel,  sir-HK^rce  and  genteel  is  the  way  with  us," 
replied  the  host,  tossing  his  head. 

"  Whose  is  the  estate, pray?" 

'^  It  belongs  to  young  Lora  Ulla,  please  your  honour." 

"  A  good  kndlord,  I  suppose  ?" 

The  man  lowered  lus  face  as  if  to  hide  a  smile. 

^^  Middling,  sir,"  he  answered ;  *^  middling,  as  we  say,  like  the 
small  potatoes." 

"  Why,  docs  he  oppress  his  tenantry  in  any  way  for  his  rents  ?" 

^*  As  for  himself,  sir,"  replied  the  inn-keeper,  *^  we  can't  say  what 
he  is,  for  our  two  eyes  never  perched  upon  him  yet,  since  the  day 
he  was  bom.  But  whatever  he  be  himself,  the  man  that  does  for  Atrnf 
here  is  no  great  things." 

^^  You  mean  his  agent  ?" 

i(  Wkj^  tlien,  I'll  not  tell  you  a  word  of  a  lie  about  it,  it's  the 
very  man  I  mean.* 

l^Ir.  Johnson  said  no  more  on  this  subject,  but  ordered  dinner, 
and  gave  particular  directions  about  the  cookery.  After  enume- 
rating a  long  strinff  of  dishes  which  he  could  furnish,  only  for  some- 
thing, the  landlord  named  a  pair  of  chickens,  together  with  ^^  the 
best  potatoes  in  Europe.**  On  this  Mr.  Johnson  thought  he  could 
contrive  to  sustain  life  for  one  day. 

But  he  was  doomed  to  fare  still  worse,  for  the  chickens  were  over- 
done. He  rang  for  the  landlord,  who,  it  appeared,  was  his  own 
waiter. 

*^  These  chickens  are  overdone,"  was  Mr.  Johnson^s  fiint  exclama- 
tion. 

**  Overdone,  »r  T 

^^  There  is  not  a  morsel  fit  to  eat  upon  tlie  dish,  except  the  liver.*^ 

'*  In  earnest,  sir  ?"  said  the  man  with  apparent  concern. 

*>  Take  it  away,"  said  Mr.  Johnson. 

>^  Will  I  kill  a  couple  more  for  your  honour  ?" 
"Mr,  Johnson  stared.    *^  Are  you  a  cannibal,**  said  he,  "  that 
you  would  kill  and  eat  a  chicken  on  the  same  day  ?" 

The  landlord,  looking  quite  perjdexed,  removed  the  chickens,  and 
the  young  nobleman  ordered  him  to  send  in  tea  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

At  this  Older  the  landlord  remained  for  some  moments  as  if  hesi- 
tating about  what  he  should  say. 

*^  Please  your  honour,  sir,**  he  exdiumed  at  length,  "  what  kind 
of  tay  would  your  honour  wish  ?" 

**  Good  green  tea,  if  you  have  it ;  I  don't  suppose  I  can  expect 
anything  better  from  you.** 

^'  Oh,  no,  sir,  *tisn't  that  at  all  I  mean,  only  it^s  what  I  mean  is, 
is  it  rale  tay-tay  your  honour  wants,  or  coffee-tay,  or  oat-male  tay  ?** 

*^Tay-tayI  coffee-tay  1"  ejaculated  the  guest;  " I dcm't under- 
stand you.    I  want  tea.    Don't  you  know  what  tea  is  ?" 

**  Oh,  yes — ^I  see  its  the  tay-tay  you  mean.  Pm  sorry  to  say  1 
can't  give  you  any  to-night." 

**  No  tea  1"  sighed  Mr.  Johnson ;  ^'  well,  then,  send  me  in  coffee, 
or  coffee-tay y  as  you  call  it." 

t  Transacts  his  buaness. 
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*^  I  can*t  promise  your  honour  that  neither,'^  said  the  landlord, 
shaking  his  head ;  **  but  if  you'd  like  a  drop  of  the  oat-male- tay, 
an*  a  fine  thing  it  is,  I  ooiild  give  you  some  of  the  best  in  the 
county." 

^^  Will  you  answer  me  one  question,  friend?"  said  Mr.  Johnson, 
after  pausmg  for  some  moments  to  ^ther  patience. 

^''  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  sur,**  replied  the  landlord,  with  a 
quiet  bow. 

^^  On  what  do  you  support  your  guests  in  this  house  ?** 

**  On  what  heaven  gives  me,  sir,  surely,  day  after  day,  taking  the 
fling  as  it  comes." 

^^  Leave  me  these  potatoes,'*  said  Mr.  Johnson ;  ^^  I  see  I  have 
nothinff  better  to  expect." 

**  Whv  then  twould  be  droll  if  you  had,"  said  the  landlord,  "  for 
the  whole  parish  gives  it  up  to  them,  that  they're  the  best  potatoes 
that  was  ever  dug  out  of  the  ground." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Jolmson's  bell  again  summoned  the  land- 
lord to  the  parlour.  The  latter  made  his  appearance,  with  the  same 
courteous  bow,  and  the  same  obsequious  ^^  What's  wanting,  please 
your  honour  ?" 

"  Have  you  any  listen  in  the  house  ?"  was  the  query  of  the  guest. 

*^  Listing  r'  exclaimed  the  landlord,  in  a  grave  and  rather  lofty 
tone.  ^*  Oh,  no,  sir,  there's  none  o'  my  people  listing.  It's  not 
come  to  that  with  us  yet,  anyway. 

*^  Psha  1"  replied  Mr.  Johnson,  ^^  I  don't  mean  listing  for  soldieis ; 
but  cloth  listen  to  nail  on  that  door,  there's  such  a  draught." 

^*  There's  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  house,  plase  your  honour,*' 
said  the  host,  shaking  his  head* 

*^  Well,  then,  throw  on  some  more  turf  on  the  fire,  and  shut  the 
door  after  you,  which,  I  perceive,  nobody  in  this  house  ever  thinks 
it  necessary  to  do." 

T*he  man  obeyed,  and  Mr.  Johnson  began  to  read  a  provincial 
paper  which  lay  on  the  table.  In  a  few  minutes  the  chimney  puffed 
clouds  of  smoke,  and  again  the  housebell  summoned  the  landlord  to 
the  room.  He  entered  at  this  time  with  a  smile  of  peculiar  mischief 
and  shrewdness. 

*'*'  Oh  I  murder,  murder  I"  he  exclaimed,  ^'  what  a  mortal  sight  o* 
smoke  I" 

^*  Well,  what's  to  be  done  about  it  ?"  said  his  guest.  ^ 

^^  Oh,  then,  I  don't  know  sir,**  he  replied,  with  much  apparent 
concern,  and  yet  with  something  like  an  inclination  to  smile ;  "  but 
if  your  honour  would  leave  the  door  open-^just  the  weenicst  little 
peep  in  the  world,  it  will  all  dear  in  a  minute." 

^^  But  then  the  cold  draught,  friend — ^it  would  be  the  death  of 
me." 

"  Well,  a  dawny  piece  of  the  window,  tlien  ?" 

*^  You  stupid  man,  wouldn't  the  draught  be  as  bad  from  the  win- 
dow as  from  the  door  ?" 

^^  Oh,  then,  dear  knows,"  exclaimed  the  man,  tossing  his  hands 
up  in  despair.  *^  I'm  fairly  lost  between  the  whole  of  'm.  I  don't 
know  what  I'U  do  with  your  honour,  ijor  where  I'll  put  vqu." 

*^  Give  me  a  light,"  groaned  Mr.  Johnson,  ^^  and  show  me  to 
my  sleeping-room." 

This  was  done ;  but  a  hard  bed  and  scantv  covering  rendered  it 
only  an  exchange  of  one  suffering  for  another.  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
solved that  his  first  measure  in  the  morning  should  be  to  change  his 
quarters.  What  was  his  astonishment  and  consternation,  however, 
after  he  had  dressed,  to  discover  that  his  pocket-book,  containing 
all  the  money  which  he  had  brpught  with  hun,  was  not  to  be  found ! 
Inquiry  was  fruiUesB ;  and  the  umdlord  thr^  out  more  thim  one 
bint  of  his  doubt  as  to  whether  anv  loss  had  really  taken  place. 
This  doubly  incensed  the  young  nobleman,  and  made  him  regret 
his  having  ever  trusted  himself,  thus  unprotected,  in  such  a  land. 

Still,  however,  wishing  to  preserve  his  incognito,  he  resolved  to 
remain  for  some  days  at  the  inn,  untU  he  should  obtain  a  remittance 
from  his  banker.  He  wrote  accordingly,  and  gave  the  letter  to  the 
landlord,  that  he  might  send  it  to  the  nearest  post-town,  By  this 
awkward  circumstance  Mr.  John  Johnson  was  reduced  almost  to 
his  last  sovereign,  and  the  appearance  which  he  chose  to  assume 
for  the  preservation  of  his  incognito  rendered  it  improbable  that 
any  person  would  be  willing  to  aSord  him  a  long  credit. 

He  spent  several  days  within  the  cover  of  his  apartment,  talking 
"with  his  landlord  on  the  state  of  the  country,  and  listening,  with 
that  fascinating  curiosity  which  attracts  interest  even  while  it  in- 
spires apprehension,  to  numberless  talcs  of  Rockite  murders,  post- 
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boys  shot  from  behind  hedges,  and  houses  burnt  about  the  ears  of 
the  inmates.  These  narratives  contributed,  together  with  the  ter- 
rific accounts  put  forward  in  the  alarmist  newspapers,  to  increase 
his  fears  a  hundred  fold,  and  to  make  him  regret  that  he  had  ever 
ventured  his  life  among  so  murderous  a  generation. 

He  regretted  it  still  more  acutely,  when,  after  a  second  applica- 
tion to  his  banker,  he  received  no  answer,  nor  acknowledgment  of 
his  letter.  This  circmnstance  was  peculiarly  annoying,  as,  during 
his  sojourn  here,  he  had  not  rendered  himself  a  favourite  with  the 
people  of  the  inn.  The  air  of  superiority  which  Lord  Ulla  was  ac- 
customed to  assume,  sometimes  unconsciously  manifested  itself  in 
the  demeanour  of  Mr.  John  Johnson,  and  the  landlord  began  to 
feel  indignant  at  his  complaints  of  smoking  chimneys,  and  draughts, 
and  undressed  dinners.  ^*  Set  him  up  with  cookery,  indeed !"  his 
guest  heard  him  say,  as  he  left  the  apartment  on  one  occasion ;  ^^  I 
wish  I  was  suro  of  getting  my  money  for  what's  past  and  gone. 
What  I'm  thinking  is,  that  the  nobles  are  down  to  fourpence  with 
him.* 

One  morning,  I^lr.  John  Johnson  was  seated  at  the  breakfast 
table,  on  which  was  placed  a  quantity  of  material  sufficient  to  make 
a  considerable  company  contented.  This  profusion  has  always  a 
strange  appearance  m  the  eyes  of  an  Englishman,  who  is  accustomed 
to  the  Lilliputian  frugalily  that  is  manifested  in  the  service  of  a 
London  coffee-house.  The  door  suddenly  opened,  and  the  landlord 
advanced  to  the  table. 

*^  I'd  take  it  as  a  favour,  sir,"  he  said,  *^  if  you'd  oblige  me  with 
the  loan  of  five  pounds.  There's  a  neat  cow  below  street  at  the 
cant,  and  I'll  want  beef  against  the  gentlemen  come  to  the  races." 

Mr.  John  Johnson  could  not  conceal  his  confusion. 

*^  I  diotdd  be  most  happy  to  acoommo^bite  you,"  said  he,  ^^  but, 
upon  my  honour, 'I — ^I — am  quite  drained  at  present.  If  a  few 
days  would  answer "  » 

"  No,  ar — ^'twould  not  answer,"  the  man  replied  gruffly ;  "  who 
ever  heard  of  a  cow  being  canted  for  a  few  days  running  ?" 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  "  if  you  send  your^  man  to  tha 
office  he  would  find  a' letter  there  for  me  ?" 

*^  Long  ago  this  morning,  sii:^  my  man  was  at  the  office,  and 
there's  nothing  for  you.  I'm  tir^  of  sending  to  the  office  for  you. 
I'm  sorry  to  say  it,  Mr.  Johnson,  but  I'm  ^raid  'tis  humbugging 
me  you  are,  sir."  * 

"  Humbugging,  fellow !" 

"  Fellow  I"  the  landlord  shouted  out,  glad  of  a  quarrel ;  "  no  fel- 
low for  a  rogue  or  a  sponge,  Mr.  John  Johnson." 

"  Why,  you  scouncfrel,  what  do  you  mean  to  insinuate?"  • 

*'•  I  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  have  my  doubts  if  you're  anything 
better.  That's  what  I  mean  to  insinuate.  And  I'll  teU  you  what's 
moro  again ;  I  mean  to  insinuate  that  there's  company  coming 
here  to  the  races,  and  that  I'd  be  obliged  to  you  if  you'd  make 
yourself  scaroe  in  these  rooms ;  there's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it 
now." 

"  Stay,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Lord  Ulla,  conscious  that  he  was 
likely  to  profit  lUKJe  in  a  contest  of  this  nature ;  *'•  the  fact  is,  I 
have  written  twice  to  my  banker,  and,  by  some  mischance,  I  havo 
not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  an  answer." 

^^  Poh !  that's  the  old  story  always.  I  declare,  look — it  sickens 
mtvto  hear  you  talking  of  yourself  and  your  banker.  I  believe  he 
might  put  idl  you  ever  lodged  with  him  into  his  waistcoat  pocket  iu 
small  change.  You  have  as  much  bankers  as  I  have  prime  miniA* 
ters,  and  that  isn't  one." 

*^  Tou  are  an  impudent  rascal  I" 

**  Cut  out  of  my  house  now  this  moment,  since  you  call  me  as 
impudent  rascal.    There's  the  door  open  for  you." 

*^  Why,  vou  inhospitable  feUow,  you  would  not  turn  me  out  alone^ 
now,  and  the  country  in  such  a  state !" 

^^  Country  in  a  state  1  And  what  state  is  it  in  Mr.  John  John- 
son ?  How  mighty  genteel  you  are,  indeed  1  Why,  then,  you  may 
go  from  this  to  Cork,  and  if  you'll  meet  a  greater  rogue  than  your- 
self on  the  way,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  call  me  another  for  compiiny. 
Pack  away  with  yoiirself  now,  if  you  please." 

*'  Very  well  I  I  tell  you  I  can  make  you  repent  this." 

"  You're  welcome,  as  soon  as  you  like.  That's  wliat  vexep  raft 
entirely,  now,  is  the  airs  you  take  upon  yourself.  If  it  was  Ixii  il 
Ulla  himself  was  there,  he  couldn't  speak  prouder,  nor  give  more 
trouble." 

*'  Why,  fool  tliat  you  are — ^I  tell  you  t'lat  I  am— 
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**  Well,  what  do  you  tell  me  ?'' 

*^  I^othing.  Give  me  mj  liat — and  take  care  of  my  valise 
imtil  I  send  my  aeryant  for  it.  Wliat  do  you  a&eer  at,  you 
■coundrel  ?" 

*^  Nothing.  Only  some  thougliis  that  were  coming  into  my  mind 
"when  you  uXked  of  your  servant.  Why.  then,  you're  the  foolisbest 
young  man  I  think  lever  aaw.  Good  morning  to  yon.  Here, 
although  you  didn't  behave  bo  well,  still  I  dechure  you  have  a  touch 
of  A  gentleman  about  you  that  I  like.  Here's  a  paper  of  sandwiches, 
and  put  'em  in  your  pocket  against  the  road/' 

Without  condescending  to  return  any  other  reply  than  was  con- 
veyed in  a  look  of  fierce  anger,  Mr.  John  Johnson  left  the  door  of 
the  hotel,  and  took  his  way  across  the  mountains,  towards  the  resi- 
<ience  of  his  own  agent,  which  was  about  fifteen  mUeB  from  the  spot 
Tvhere  he  stood. 

Necessity  taught  him  the  art  of  walking  upon  the  ground,  in 
^lich,  until  now,  his  education  had  been  very  deficient.  He  dis- 
covered, also,  that  he  was  capable  of  standing  upright  in  the  face  of 
a  tolerable  gale,  by  the  mere  force  of  gravitation ;  and  actually  sus- 
tained two  severe  showers  of  rain  wi&out  melting  away.  Fifteen 
miles  in  one  day,  however,  for  a  |)erBon  who  had  not  practised  walk- 
ing, was  a  htUe  too  much ;  and  it  was  with  dismay  tnat  Mr.  John- 
son saw  the  sun  go  down  behind  him,  while  he  was  yet  pacing  wea- 
rily along  the  dde  of  a  lonely  moun1|dn,  over  which  a  few  wretched 
cabins  were  scattered  at  long  intervals.  The  night  threatened  to  be 
stormy,  and  its  threats  did  not  {sove  vain,  like  Suxe  of  a  bidly.  His 
long  abstinence  had  induced  mm  to  bestow  more  reflection  on  the 
rejected  paper  of  sandwiches  than  his  pride  would  have  willingly  per- 
mitted ;  and  the  fear  of  not  being  aole  to  procure  some  equivalent 
fonned  no  small  part  of  his  anxiety.  Indeed  it  was  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  could  procure  anytiiing  fit  to  be  laid  even  before  Mr. 
J(»in  Johnson,  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this. 

The  night  advanced,  and  his  apprehensions  increased  with  the 
darkness.  He  would  not  venture  to  ask  for  a  lodging  in  one  of  the 
mountain  huts,  for  how  did  he  know  but  it  was  there  the  Whiteboys 
lived?  And  yet,  was  it  so  safe  to  be  out  on  such  a  night? 
Who  knew  but  he  might  run  full  butt  up  against  a  rebel, 
in  the  darkness  ?  Horrible  I  And  even  if  he  were  fortunate  enough 
to  escape,  what  a  terrible  thing  it  was  to  pass  the  night  out  in  such 
a  place,  with  a  thorough  draught  running  from  the  ^st  to  the  west, 
enough  to  give  a  man  his  deam  of  cold,  ^e  thought  of  paaaing  the 
night,  like  Julius  CflBsar,  under  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  cabin  mJiB : 
but  after  leaning  in  that  position  for  a  few  minutes,  he  discovered 
that  he  and  Julius  Ciesar  were  different  men.  While  he  was  delibe- 
rating, he  found  himself  staggering  through  a  sink  of  stagnant  water, 
which  lay  unseen  on  his  path,  and  arrived  with  a  pint  of  the  liquid 
in  each  boot  on  the  opposite  side.  This  made  him  jump  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

The  slough  in  question  formed  a  sort  of  omamsntal  lake,  in  front 
of  one  of  tiiose  mountain  villas  before  mentioned.  No  other  course 
was  now  1^  hi^  than  to  apply  for  assistance  at  the  cottage ;  and, 
reversing  the  principle  of  Hamlet,  he  chose  rather  to  fly  to  ills  he 
knew  not  of,  than  to  bear  those  ills  he  had. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  meagre-looking  man,  in  wretched  at- 
tire, who  held  a  rush-light  in  hjs  hand,  and  looked  with  an  expres- 
sion of  Burxnise  and  hiDf -forgotten  sorrow  on  the  stranger.  Xhe 
squalidness  of  his  appearance  caused  a  coldness  to  fall  on  the  heart 
of  the  young  nobleman,  who  would  have  preferred  daipp  f^et  to  the 
chimces  of  a  night's  lodging  beneath  the  same  roof  with  so  ill-lock- 
ing an  individual. 

*^  Twould  not  be  worth  our  while  to  refuse  yon  a  lodging,"  said 
the  man,  in  answer  to  his  request,  **  in  a  house  that  won't  be  our 
own  to-morrow.    Walk  in,  and  welcome." 

Mr.  Johnson  entered,  and  showed  by  his  countenance,  as  he  stared 
round  the  apartment,  that  he  did  not  think  there  could  be  much 
hardship  in  beinff  ejected  from  such  a  dwelling  as  this.  A  few  crazy 
hay-boUomed  chairs,  and  a  small  table,  constituted  nearly  all  the 
furniture ;  and  the  floor,  which  was  of  clay,  was  moistened  into  a 
puddle  in  most  places,  from  the  dropping  of  the  roof. 

'^  Put  down  the  rest  of  the  faggots,  >to^,  honey,"  said  the  man ; 
'^  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  them  for  this  mght,  at  any  rate,  since  it 
is  to  be  the  last,  and  there's  no  use  in  sparing  them,  when  we  can't 
take  them  with  us." 

Two  little  girls,  as  pale  and  squalid  as  their  father,  proceeded  to 
re-kiudle  the  expiring  embers,  by  heaping  on  fresh  fuel,  and  stocking 


forward  on  their  littie  hands  to  illume  it  with  their  breatii.    Tliis 

Sicture,  coupled  with  the  surrounding  misery,  reminded  him  of  the 
nes  in  the  magnificent  poem  of  ^'  Parkneas  :*' 

"  They  riked  np 
And  shfrerin^  acnjM  wfth  their  cold  akeletoo  hSnds 
The  feeble  B^bes,  and  their  feebje  breith 
Blew  for  a  little  life— and  made  a  flame 
Which  was  a  mockery  ;  then  thf>y  lifted  np 
Their  eyes  aa  it  grew  lighter,  and  bebdd 
Each  other**  aspects  !*' 

The  man  bade  them  to  put  down  thair  gupp3r — a  small  pot  of  po- 
tatoes which  lay  near — saying  that  he  supposed  **  the  gentleman  had 
no  objection  to  eat  a  littie,  anv  more  than  themselves.^ 

Mr.  Johnson  made  as  cheerful  a  reply  as  he  could,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  after  making  an  unnecessary  apology,  was  prepar- 
ing to  draw  off  his  wet  boots,  when  a  faint  moan  from  an  inside 
room  struck  on  his  ear. 

"  Is  it  anything  that  you'd  want,  Mary,  darling  ?''  said  the  man, 
pausing,  and  holmng  in  his  hand  the  boot  which  he  was  about  to 
phice  in  a  comer  near  the  fire. 

'*  Nothing,  only  the  rushlight,  Ned,  until  Til  hear  little  Milly  her 
lesBon.'* 

The  man  asked  Mr.  Johnson's  pardon  for  leaving  him  in  the  dark, 
saying  that  his  wife  was  lying  sick  in  the  room.  When  he  entered, 
the  young  nobleman  overheard,  with  some  misgiving,  a  half -whis- 
pered and  broken  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  the  sick  wo- 
man, he  perceived,  was  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  her  husband  to 
grant  her  some  request  which  he  was  unwilling  to  conceda. 

"  But  listen  here,  Ned^<5an't  you,  now  ?  w£it  good  is  it  for  you  ? 
can^t  you  be  said  by  me  ?** 
"  Ah  I  hold  your  tongue,  woman,  you'll  drive  m3  crazy.'  * 
"  But  I  see  by  you,  now,  that  you  are  harbouring  8om?thing  bad 
in  your  mind  against  him.    Ned,  don't  add  to  my  sicknass — don*t 
bring  down  more  sorrow  on  my  head." 
Mr.  Johnson  felt  veiy  uneasy. 

"You  poor,  foolish  woman,"  the  man  replied,  "I  don't  know 
what  to  say  to  you.  The  world  would  not  make  you  murmur. 
What  chance  have  we  at  all  of  anytixing  but  starvation,  now,  and 
you  don^t  look  as  if  you  tiiought  it." 

"  I  don't  think  it,  I  tell  you — and  if  I  did  what  good  would  it  do 
us  to  have  such  thoughts?  You  say  yourself  that  tiie  rich  people 
have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for,  that  feast  and  drink  all  their  days, 
and  fly  the  face  of  all  suffering ;  but  what  would  be  said  of  us, 
when  tiie  Almighty  sends  the  means  of  salvation  to  our  hands,  if  we 
refuse  to  use  them  ?  We  can't  help  being  poor ;  if  we  were  to  har- 
bour all  the  revenge,  and  spite,  ana  envy  in  the  world — ^if  we  were 
to  murmur  and  be  sick  of  discontent,  it  would  not  make  us  one  penny 
richer ;  it  might  be  a  hard  thing,  and  sore  against  nature  to  tie  our- 
selves to  sorrow,  but  when  we  are  bound  to  it  by  the  Almighty's  will, 
surely  it  is  easy  to  be  content  with  what  He  ordains.  The  rich  man 
has  a  better  excuse  for  not  inflicting  self-denial,  than  we  have  for 
not  enduring  it.  I  declare  there'b  nothing  so  surprising  in  the  world 
as  that  poor  people  should  murmur  at  all,  when  it  is  so  easy  for  them 
to  earn  a  great  reward  just  by  being  silent.  Now,  if  you  ever  loved 
xne,  Edwud,  show  that  you  loved  me  with  a  right  heart  and  inten- 
tion, by  bearing  every  thing  to-morrow  with  patience." 

"  Listen  to  me,  wliat  I  tell  you,  Mary ;  I'll  do  what  I  can,  Knd 
what  can  I  do  more  if  I  was  the  Pope  himself  ?  Ah  1  you  poor  eaintj 
it  isn't  there  you  ought  to  be  lying  this  night.  I  wisn.  Mary,  I  inti 
you  where  I  found  you  first,  in  your  father's  house,  and  never  askt^l 
you  to  suffer  such  misery  as  this." 

"  That's  the  unkindest  word  you  ever  Kud  to  me  yet,"  said  tbo 
woman ;  "  1  never  repented  it  yet,  and  why  should  you  ?  I  had 
rather  be  sorrowful  and  patient  with  you,  than  gay  and  thoughtleaB 
with  another.    Do  this  for  me,  and  I  am  satasfied." 

The  husband  re-enterei  the  outer  apartment,  and  took  his  seat, 
with  a  pleased  though  troubled  aspect,  by  the  now  blazing  fire.  He 
seemed  totally  forgetful  of  the  stranger's  presence,  and  continued  to 
turn  the  roots  in  the  simmering  water,  wnile  his  thou£;hts  were  evi- 
dentiy  bent  on  another  subject.  The  sick  woman,  in  me  mean  tun3. 
instructed  the  child  in  her  lesson,  which  consisted  of  that  l^autif  al 
and  consoling  passage  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  whidi  is  die- 
tinguLshed  by  the  nams  of  the  *'  Eight  Beatitudes."  The  lesson  was 
80  appropriate  in  this  scene  of  tears  and  afiliction,  that  a  deep  ;i;) m- 
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pathy  of  mingled  hope  and  pidn  fell  upon  the  heart  of  the  young 
lord,  while  he  glanoed  horn  face  to  face  of  the  suent  group,  and 
heaid  the  lips  of  the  innocent  child  echo  the  cheering  promise,  that 
*^  they  who  mourn  are  blcB^d,  for  they  shall  be  comforted !" 

**  The  Lord  relieve  you,  poor  woman '*  the  husband  said,  at  inter- 
vals, as  he  listened,  ^'  and  mrect  them  tnat  brought  you  to  that  pass, 
and  teach  them  better.  Ilie  Lord  forgive  young  Lord  Ulla,  this 
day !  Five  pounds  couldn^t  be  so  much  to  him  that  he*d  turn  a  poor 
famishing  family  out  on  the  road  in  weather  like  this  on  account  of 
it.  Come,  Mary,  child,  lay  the  table,  ani  throw  out  the  potatoes 
before  the  gentleman.** 

Mr.  Johnson  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  prevail  on  them  to  sit 
down  with  him,  but  the  peasant  was  resolute  in  keeping  what  he 
thought  his  distance.  In  the  course  of  the  entertainment,  he  made 
his  guest  acquainted  with  the  story  of  their  distresses,  which  threw 
a  considerable  share  of  blame  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  young  noble- 
man's agent,  the  little  holding  being  situated  ou  his  estate.  The 
grievances  and  oppreasious  detailed,  though  common  even  to  stale- 
ncsB,  were  new  and  shocking  to  the  ear  ol  the  sensitive  and  not  un- 
goLierous  voluptuary. 

**  Indeed  he  has  laid  a  hard  and  heavy  hand  on  our  house,*'  the 
man  added  in  oouclusiou ;  **  but,  as  the  woman  within  says,  there's 
no  knowing  what  compulsion  might  be  on  him  to  do  as  he*s  doing, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  judge." 

The  delicate  Mr.  Johnson  was  astonished  to  find  that  he,  whom 
the  refinements  of  a  scientific  repast  frequently  failed  in  tmpting 
to  a  cheerful  meal,  was  able  without  an  ^ort  to  dine  heartily  on  a 
plate  of  plain  potatoes,  sweetened  with  a  grain  of  salt.  They  tasted 
mol:^^  sweetly,  he  thought,  than  any  delicacy  he  had  ever  before  par- 
taken of.  To  his  great  surprise,  moreover,  he  found  an  armful  of 
dry  straw,  placed  at  some  little  distance  from  the  fire,  a  more  luxuri- 
ous restin^-phbce  than  all  thj  uphoLitox^ois  ia  th;:  empire  could  have 
affoidedimiL 

He  was  awakened,  late  on  the  following  morning,  by  the  sound  of 
loud  and  angry  voices  in  the  house.  On  looking  out  from  behind 
the  projecting  partition  that  separated  him  from  the  fire-place,  he 
perceived  that  line  work  of  spoliation  had  already  commenced.  The 
scene  which  met  his  eyes  was  touching  in  the  extreme.  Near  the  door 
stood  a  fat,  red-faced  man,  with  a  shot-belt  round  his  shoulder  and  a 
note-book  in  his  himd,  in  which  he  was  making  some  memoranda. 

^^  Come^  come,  bundle  away.  Hanrahan,  as  quick  as  you  can, 
there's  no  use  in  keeping  us  ul  day,  aince  you  are  to  qiut,  and  I 
want  to  have  some  cocking  in  the  wood  as  I  go  home." 

llie  man  was  standing  at  a  little  distance  fiom  the  door,  the  early 
Buufihine  idling  ou  his  features.  His  wife,  a  pale  and  sickly,  but 
calm-eyed  and  handsome  younc  woman,  hung  with  both  her  hands 
upon  his  shoulder,  while  their  children,  unconscious  ol  the  mournful 
consequences  of  their  ejectment,  gazed  with  innocent  wonder  on  the 
stranger  and  his  attendants.  The  man  exchanged  glances  with  his 
wife  at  the  speech  above  written.  His  look  was  one  of  smothered 
passion  ;  her's  was  one  of  affectionate  entreaty.  He  tossed  his  head ; 
resigned  his  indignation ;  and  smiled  a  mournful  acquiescence. 

^^  Ho !  ho ;  what  have  we  here  ?**  exclaimed*  the  agent,  stirring 
something  that  glittered  on  the  Uoor.  ^'  A  silver  cig-ar-box  I  How 
came  you  by  this,  Ned  ?" 

^^  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  man.  **  if  it  doesn't  belong  to  the 
strange  gentleman  that  was  benighted  with  us  last  night.** 

Mr.  Johnson  here  advanced,  and  claimed  his  property,  mentioninff 
at  the  same  time,  in  brief  and  polite  terms,  the  dicumstances  which 
compelled  him  to  seek  the  shelter  of  so  humble  a  roof  as  this.  While 
he  and  the  agent  were  interchanging  mutual  civilities,  a  dreadful 
shower  of  rain  fell  outrnde. 

^^  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,*'  said  the  poor  man,  as  he  bent  an  anxious 
eye  on  his  wife,  **  leave  us  in  the  house  for  a  few  days,  or  for  this 
day  itself,  until  we  try  to  get  wme  sort  of  a  lodging.  My  poor 
Mary,  here,  can  never  stand  the  weather.** 

^*  I  can*t  do  it,  Hanrahan.  I  have  Lord  Ulla*s  poflitive  directions 
not  to  let  it  go  beyond  this  day ;  and  I  have  no  choice  left." 

^^  The  Lora  forgive  that  young  man,*'  sdd  the  hnsbsmd.  ^^  If 
he's  as  hard  on  you  as  you  are  on  us,  you  are  to  be  pitied  with  him. 
ril  tdl  vou  what  it  is,  sir,*'  he  added,  after  a  pause,  and  with  a 
totally  altered  voice,  ^^  I'd  consider  it  nothing  leas  than  murdering 
my  wife  to  go  out  to-day ;  and  neither  for  ]y)rd  UUa,  nor  for  you, 
nor  for  any  other  man,  will  I  stir  one  stt'p,  until  I  have  provic(ed  a 
lodging  for  her  at  any  rate." 


"  Come,  drag  ih^m  out  at  once,  now,"  aaid  the  agent,  snatching 
his  gun. 

lie  man,  springing  from  his  wife,  who  shrieked  in  terror,  caught 
up  a  pitchfork  that  lay  on  the  floor. 

"  Leave  the  house,"  cried  the  man  of  power,  cocking  his  piece. 

"  Never  while  I  live,'*  shouted  the  peasant,  "  you'll  take  me  out 
on  a  door  first  I    Stand  back,  woman  I    I  say  you  shall  not  go." 

"But  I  am  able  I  I  am  well,  well  able  1"  cried  the  woman,  walk- 
ing across  the  room.  But  the  effort  disproved  her  words.  She  stag- 
gered from  weakness,  and  would  have  fallen,  but  that  her  husband 
caught  her  in  his  arms.  He  looked  with  a  SEuile  of  bitter  reproach 
on  the  agent,  while  he  held  her  forward,  as  if  by  way  of  appeal  to 
the  snectators.    The  agent  understood  the  action. 

**  1  cant  help  it,"  he  said ;  "  come,  turn  them  out !" 

"  Hold !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Johnson.  They  all  held  their  hands  ac- 
cordingly, obeying  they  knew  not  what  of  authority  in  his  voice, 
that  charmed  them. 

He  requested  a  word  apart  with  the  agent,  who  followed  hun  into 
the  inner  room  in  some  surprise.  The  rest  gazed  on  one  another  in 
silence.  In  a  few  seconds  Mr.  Jo!iiison  returned  with  the  step  of  a 
kid,  and  the  agent  followed  him  pale  and  agitated. 

"  Hanrahan,"  said  the  latter,  ^^  I  have  oianged  my  mind  about 
this  business ;  you  can  remain  here  for  the  present,  and  h^^  is  somj 
money  for  your  present  use.  This  gentleman  has  brought  me  word 
that  Lord  Ulla — ^that— «there  vras  some  rniflt^alfe  about  his  wishes." 

The  man  darted  a  shrewd  glance  at  Lord  Ulla,  but  perceiving 
some  reproving  expreesion  on  his  features,  continued  silent,  bowini; 
his  heaa  down  in  unaffected  reverence,  and  almost  trembling  with 
the  agitation  of  joy  and  eratitude.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  until 
the  cabriolet  of  the  baffled  deputy  drove  to  the  door,  and  its  owner, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Johnson,  took  his  seat  in  the  vehide. 

Botn  sat  for  some  time,  the  one  in  embarnssed,  the  other  in  me- 
ditative silence.  At  length  Lord  Ulla  asked,  in  an  indifferent  tone, 
whether  there  were  not  a  certain  mineral  watur  in  the  neighbourhood, 
much  resorted  to  by  valetudinarians  ? 

No  such  thing  had  ever  reached  the  ears  of  the  obsequious  gen- 
tleman who  sat  beside  him.  The  youns  nobleman  remembered  the 
sharp  looks  and  secret  smiles  of  the  huKuord,  the  words  and  charac- 
ter of  his  medical  friend,  and  a  strange  suspicion  darted  into  his 
mind.  The  whole  had  been  a  scheme  concerted  between  the  physi- 
cian and  the  innkeeper.  The  Utter  had  never  forward^  the  cheques 
on  Lord  Ulla's  banxer,  and  probably  knew  more  df  the  abstraction 
of  the  pocket-book  than  he  had  pretended. 

"  I  hope,"  the  agent  resumed,  in  some  trepidation,  "  your  lord- 
ship will  not  attribute  the  fault " 

"  I  attribute  it  where  it  was  due,  sir,"  replied  the  nobleman. 
"  The  fault  was  mine.** 

**  Yours,  my  lord  I    I  think  the  very  last  ■     ** 

"  You  drive  too  slow.  sir.  Imafl;ine  that  gray  mare  to  be  one  of 
Lord  Ulla's  tenants,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  she  will  be  driven  faster. 
You  know  you  want  to  have  some  shooting  in  the  wood." 

The  agent  coloured,  and  discharged  his  vexation  on  the  sides  of 
the  animal.  When  they  arrived  at  the  "  great  house,"  Lord  Ulki 
called  for  ink  and  paper,  and  penned  the  following  uote  to  his  phy- 
sician:-^ 

"  I  have  found  the  spriAg  of  which  you  spoke,  and  derived  so 
much  benefit  from  the  draught  I  have  already  taken,  that  I  stand  in 
no  need  of  the  code  of  directions  you  were  kind  enough  to  promise 
me.  It  is  my  intention  to  remain  on  my  estate  during  the  summer, 
for  the  purpose  of  completely  establishing  the  beneficial  alteration 
which  has  been  already  effocted.        "  Yours,  etc,, 

"Ulla. 

**  F.S.— 'The  English  do  not  know  how  to  dress  potatoes.  They 
should  be  boiled  in  the  rind,  and  eaten  with  salt." 

On  the  next  morning  the  suspicions  of  the  young  nobleman  were 
vended  by  a  visit  from  the  inn  keeper,  who  came  to  restore  the 
pocket-book,  wit^  all  its  contents,  and  the  two  letters,  which,  aa 
Lord  Ulla  had  conjectured,  never  had  been  forwarded. 

"  Please  your  lordship's  honour,"  said  the  landlord,  with  many 
obeisances,  "  if  your  lordship  blaines  anybody  in  this  business,  'tis 
the  doctor  you'll  blame,  and  not  me,  f<)^  'tis  his  bidding  I  was  doing. 
He  wrote  me  word  a  few  days  before  you  came  to  do  all  tliat  I  did 
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after,  and  I  made  no  w<H"k  about  dolncr  it,  for  I  knew  that  i  was  safe 
as  long  as  I  was  said  by  the  doctor.  And  this  much  I'll  say  for  my 
house,  please  your  lord^ip*s  honour,  that  if  ever  your  lordship  comes 
the  way  again,  you'll  have  the  best  of  all  good  treatment,  tay-tay, 
and  coftee-tay,  and  green  tay  too,  and  vellow,  if  there's  such  a  thing 
to  be  had,  high  or  low ;  for  *twas  onlv  by  the  doctor's  orders  we 
gave  your  lordbhip  such  poor  usage  the  last  time.  As  for  the  chim- 
iu»y,  it  never  puffed  before  ncr  aiter,  (which  is  saying  a  deal,^  only 
that  once  I  just  slipped  a  weeny  piece  of  a  tile  upon  the  clmnney 
above,  thinkmg  to  please  the  doctor  Indeed,  it  went  sore  against 
toy  heart  to  see  you  cutting  away  with  yourself  that  morning,  please 
your  lordship,  and  *tis  what  the  wife  I  have  said  to  me,  ana  you 
going  out  of  doors,  was,  that  you'd  get  your  death  by  it.  But  as  I 
said  to  her — Ah !  hould  your  tongue,  you  foolish  woman^^aays  I,  do 
vou  think  you  know  better  than  Uie  doctor?  Indeed,  I'll  tell  your 
lordship  no  lie,  ^tis  the  word  the  doctor  wrote  me  was  to  do  some- 
thing to  make  Lord  Ulla  feel  what  poverty  was !  Is  that  the  way  of 
it  V  says  I  to  myself ;  why  then,  let  me  alone  for  giving  him  a  taste 
of  it : — as  I  did,  I'm  sure,  please  your  lordship,  and  more  blame  to 
those  that  put  me  up  to  it.^* 

The  history  informs  us,  that  Lord  UUa  prolonged  his  residence 
beyond  the  smnmer,  and  discovered,  by  personal  experiment,  that 
the  only  way  to  enjoy  the  real  comforts  of  life  is  by  bestowing  them 
idherever  thoy  are  ncided. 


THE  FATAL  MISTAKE ; 

OR,   THE   MARCHIOXESS  DE  VICO. — ^A  TALE  OF  NAPLES. 

ANY  of  my  readers  may  have  been  in  Italy ;  and 

if  so,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the^  have  visited  Naples, 
that  sunny,  quaint,  idle,  dirtv,  but  magnificent 
city,  filled  with  fishermen,  barbers,  lazzaroni,  and 
students ;  a  city  which  sita  like  a  queen  upon  the 
bay  called  after  its  own  name,  under  the  brightest 
of  bright  blue  Italian  skies. 

A  few  years  ago,  during  a  visit  which  I  paid  to 
that  city,  I  met  at  the  house  of  an  Italian  friend, 
the  celebrated  J^Iarchioneas  de  Vico, — a  lady  known 
far  and  wide  through  Naples  and  Castellamare  for 
her  piety  and  charitable  works.  The  elevation  and 
self-command  which  marked  her  reserved  but  dig- 
nified manner,  while  her  countenance  and  expres- 
sion showed  eviilent  traces  of  a  Ufe  of  silent  and 
secret  suffering,  inspired  me  with  a  restless  wish  to 
learn  the  particulars  of  her  early  history.  AVhen  my 
Italian  friend  one  evening  became  more  than 
usually  communicative,  and  relieved  my  anxiety 
by  telling  m  j  the  Lyly's  "  antecedents,"  the  sum  and 
8ul>gtancc  of  which  I  have  put  into  the  form  of  a 
story. 

*'  I  sec  the  mdd  and  quiet  melancholy  of  the 
Marchioness  de  Vico,"  said  my  friend,  "  has  struck  you  as  it  has  a 
thousand  other  strangera.  All  who  come  here  wish  to  learn  some- 
thing of  her  early  hfe.  I  will  not— I  miist  not—  tell  you  her  maiden 
name,  so  you  must  b3  satisfied  if  I  call  her  by  her  Christian  name, 
liosalie,  which  she  bears  after  her  patron  saint,  as  is  the  custom  of 
this  country.  She  is  now  only  about  thirty  years  of  age,  though  the 
trials  through  which  she  has  gone  have  added  deep  lines  to  her 
cheeks  and  years  to  her  face,  and  to  her  character  as  well.  She  was 
the  only  child  of  one  of  the  first  houses  in  Uiis  oountiy,  whose  name 
has  since  become  extinct,  and  the  idol  of  her  late  father,  the  Count 
J'Arpino.  She  was  brought  into  the  world  with  every  advantage, 
and  was  educated  at  home  under  the  tender  care  of  one  of  the  most 
amiable  of  mothers,  who  died  jkbout  fifteen  years  ago.  As  the  only 
child  of  a  wealthy  family,  and  the  heires  of  a  considerable  estate, 
her  parents  did  not  wish  her  to  enter  into  a  convent ;  so  while  she 
was  still  of  very  tender  years  they  selected  as  her  future  partner 
a  youth  in  every  way  fitted  for  her — the  young  Count  de  San 
Carhno,  who  died  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  seldom  happens  in  this 
country  that  young  people  are  allowed  to  form  before  marriage  any 
very  intimate  aoquamtance  with  the  object  of  their  own,  or  their 
parents^  choice.  But  this  was  otherwisj  with  the  young  Count  and 
IvOKdie,  whose  childish  acquaintance  had  gradually  ripened  into  in- 
iiiiacy,  and  had  become  a  strong  atta^hm.'nt  when  she  was  sciircely 


fifteen  years  of  age.  The  young  count's  mother,  however,  was  of  a 
high  and  violent  cliaractcr,  excessively  proud  and  ambitious,  and  she 
desired  that  her  son  should  ally  himself  with  one  of  the  weal^est 
families  of  Castellamare;  and  acoerdingly,  though  she  did  not 
openly  oppose  the  intended  marriage,  whidi  was  setUed  to  take  place 
not  very  long  after  the  death  of  Rosalie's  mother,  still  she  showed 
but  Uttie  partiality  towards  her  future  daughter-in-law. 

^*  Every  thing,  however,  went  on  smoo^y  till  a  few  days  before 
the  marriage ;  great  and  splendid  preparations  were  made  for  the 
joyous  event  at  the  country  house  of  the  widowed  father,  and  a  life 
of  happiness  secured  within  the  reach  of  Rosalie's  intended  husband. 
As  is  the  practice  in  many  countiieB,  the  young  people  were 
separated  for  a  few  days  prior  to  the  marriage  ceremony.  One  dare 
luudly  glance  at  the  feelings  with  which  they  jxirted,  to  meet  again, 
as  they  fondly  thought,  in  the  happiest  of  unions ;  love  and  hope 
blinding  their  eyes  to  every  possible  chance  against  the  oonapletiou 
of  their  happiness.  But  a  storm  was  nearer  than  they  fancied.  The 
very  evening  before  the  wedding  day,  the  young  Count's  mother 
cams  to  his  house,  which  was  already  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  bride,  and  siud,  that  for  reasons,  which  she  would  afterwards 
explain,  it  had  been  arranged  by  herself  and  Rosalie^s  father,  that 
the  marriage  should  take  place  that  night  privately.  Upon  his  ask- 
ing what  was  the  meaning  of  the  change,  the  Counteas  assigned,  as 
a  sufficient  ground,  that  Si  had  been  done  to  roire  the  feelings  of 
his  lovely  Rosalie,  who  shrunk  from  the  pubfic  solemnity,  and 
assured  him  that  aU  the  prqiarations  were  nearly  completed,  and 
that  at  the  appointed  hour  ne  would  be  sent  for  by  Rosalie's  father. 

^^  As  the  clock  struck  ten  that  evening,  a  carriage  drove  up,  and  the 
young  Count  entered  it,  and  proceeded  to  the  church,  supposing 
that  it  was  his  father-in-law's  carriage  which  was  in  front.  He 
entered  the  porch,  and  at  the  further  end,  before  the  dim-lighted 
altar,  he  beheld  his  mother  and  the  bride,  the  latter  covered  with 
a  thin  veil  of  silver  tissue  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  altar,  the 
ceremony  proceeded.  Whether  the  Count's  thoughts  -were  so  fully 
fixed  on  his  present  and  future  happiness,  or  whether  his  soul  was 
engrossed  with  devotion,  we  cannot  say ;  but  he  distinKoished  no 
one,  and  though  he  missed  the  sight  of  his  intended  father-in-law, 
he  received  his  vrife  in  full  confidence  from  the  hands  of  a  friend 
of  his  own  mother.  She  was  silent  and  tranquil ;  and  his  mother 
took  her  home.  The  cortege  parted,  and  he  followed  to  his  house, 
there  to  receive,  as  he  fancied,  the  treasure  of  his  heart. 

^*'  He  found  iihe  saloon  illuminated ;  and  his  brother  and  sister,  who, 
on  some  pretence,  had  been  kept  away  from  the  ceremony,  seemed  to 
be  waiting  impatiently  with  his  mother  beside  the  bride.  As  the 
door  closS  after  him,  his  mother  withdrew  the  silver-tissued  veil, 
and  revealed  to  him  that  his  wife  was  not  Rosalie,  but  a  beautiful 
idiot  girl^  whose  large  and  princely  estates  she  had  long  coveted,  and 
whom  she  had  taken  this  wicked  and  desperate  effort  of  obtaining 
for  her  family.  The  anguish  that  followed  on  this  sudden  surprise 
brought  t^e  unhappy  bridegroom  very  near  the  gates  of  death,  and 
the  total  loss  of  her  son's  reason  was  very  near  being  the  price  which 
the  unfeeling  mother  had  to  pay  for  the  succes  of  her  cruel  and 
diabolical  plan.  After  fiinding  that  no  means  were  left  to  set  him  free, 
his  sister  soothed  him  at  last  into  a  calm  submission  to  his  hard  fate 
and  to  the  loss  of  Rosalie.  Of  the  mother  and  the  idiot-girl  I  can 
say  nothing.  The  young  Count  never  saw  either  of  them  from  that 
hour ;  and  though  one  only  was  guilty^  public  hatred  followed  them 
both  with  such  severity,  that  they  were  glad  to  take  their  departure 
from  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  euflty  artifice  prevailed  so  far, 
that  the  mother  eventually  inherited,  the  princely  wealth  of  her 
idiot  daughter-in-law ;  while  Rosalie's  &te  drew  more  tears  than 
any  event  in  real  life  ever  drew  before,  even  among  the  passionate 
and  susceptible  poople  of  Castellamare. 

**  Next  morning,  after  the  fatal  marriage,  public  proof  was  brought 
by  the  Countess  and  her  friends  to  the  fatner  of  Rosalie  that  nis 
intended  son-in-law  played  the  traitor ;  but,  though  his  faithleasnesB 
was  admitted,  yet,  the  bride  baing  veiled,  none  could  tell  her  name. 
Remedy  there  was  none ;  and  in  all  the  anger  which  a  father's  heart 
can  feel  at  the  injury  done  to  a  beloved  daughter,  he  took  her  to  his 
villa,  and  there  explained  to  her,  with  as  much  tenderness  as  was 
possible,  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  treachery  of  her  former  lover. 
The  death-blow — ^for  such  it  was — ^to  all  her  hopes  of  happiness,  was 
such  as  even  fifteen  years  have  not  effaced  from  her  mterostinnr 
countenance ;  and  for  two  years  or  more  her  life  hung  by  a  very 
slender  tliread.     At  length  the  real  story  was  made  known  to  tlu 
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fntlier,  bat  as  lier  intended  ww  now  the  legnl  bualnnd  of  anotiicr, 
Itc  did  not  choose  the  fatal  truth  to  be  immediatelj  told  ta  hu  Bo- 
stlio,  who,  he  resoWed,  if  pomble,  diould  atUl  return  to  the  world 
auder  the  protection  <rf  a  Umbaad,  on  account  of  her  large  property 
and  his  own  increa^ng  fcOTfi,  in  addition  to  the  fueling  bo  vidclj 
p'cvaleat  in  this  country,  that  a  yoiuig  woman  should  not  remain 
uumorrled,  except  in  a  convent. 

_  "  Tliia  matter  wag  eaaiy  arranged,  as  everr  one  knows  who  is  ac- 
qiuihited  with  society  in  this  country.  Wnen  she  found  out  her 
fatlier'g  real  wishes,  bd  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  had  always 
been  put  before  her  as  a  religious  duty,  Roeolie  conaented  to  enter 
ou  a  second  engagement  of  morrLige ;  and,  accordinMy,  before  she 
WIS  nineteen  yean  of  age,  she  berame  the  wife  of  3ie  Marquis  de 
Vico. 

"After  she  hadbeenthewifeof  the  Mon^uis  for  about  a  year,  and 
was  already  a  moth^  he  unfolded  to  Sosalie  the  entire  truth — and 
she  only  disoorered  her  lover's  innocence  after  she  was  herself  ano- 
tlicr's.  Hiis  was,  in  one  sense,  the  hardest  port  of  her  trials ;  but 
its  elFecta  were  tar  different  from  what  might  have  been  eipectei ; 
instead  of  Bonrino;  or  irritating  her  temper,  or  rousing  in  her  breast 
any  teelinm  of  disappointment,  the  cup  of  misery  seemed  to  have 
overflowed,  and  she  received  the  intelhgence  from  her  husband's  lija 
asarciief  from  the  bittemea  of  her  early  sorrows.  Grateful  to  him 
for  his  tendemea  and  sympathy,  she  owned  that  it  was  both  wise 
nnd^  kind  to  place  new  dutiea  after  her,  after  maiinc  her  ac- 
quninted  with  the  real  source  of  her  miaeiy ;  and  from  vaa  noble- 
uc»  and  greatnesB  of  mind  she  never  deviated. 

"  She  filled  the  etation  of  a  wife  with  exemplary  fidelity,  and  was 
rewiuded  by  the  love  and  respect  of  her  husband,  so  long  as  he 
lived.  Now  that  she  is — may  wo  not  say  twice? — a  widow,  there  is  an 
elevation  in  her  sorrow  which  attracts  the  notice  of  the  world ;  and 
lier  griefs  being  virtuous,  and  shared  by  others,  thwe  must  be 
support ;  «nd  this  she  merits  and  obtains.  In  England,  doubtless, 
much  empathy  would  have  been  shewn  to  the  husband  but,  I 
think,  with  less  cause  ;  in  Na^,  there  was  not  a  nian  who  had 
better  reason  to  be  proud  of  bis  wife ;  and  he  chose  the  lot  for  him- 
self with  his  eyes  open,  and  when  he  could  not  guca  that  his  choice 
would  end  so  well. 

"  As  for  the  unhappy  Count,  who  was  the  sufferer  by  the  "  Fatal 
Mistake,"  he  hved  in  soLtude  for  several  ycjirB,  but  lias  lat4ily  mar- 
ried his  aster  to  a  Venetian,  and  devotcti  his  time  to  her  and  her 
lamilf  in  the  North  of  Italy." 


DONT  FOEGET  ME,  MAItY  DEAR. 

WsEK  the  smnmer  mcming  breaking, 
"fija  with  gold  each  quivering  spray, 
And  the  pretty  flowers  awaiting 
Fling  their  odours  to  the  day ; 
\V  hen  the  kJ^k  on  pinions  airy, 
Chaunta  his  matins  loud  and  clear ; 
Don't  forget  me  then,  my  Mary  I 
Don't  forget  me,  Mury  dear ! 

When  the  evening  dews  are  falling 
On  the  sleeping,  folded  flowers ; 
And  the  little  birds  are  callbg 
To  their  mates  from  leafy  boweis. 
While  their  sweet  notes  sweU  and  vary— 
Notes  that  once  we  loved  to  hear— 
Don't  foreet  me,  darling  Mary! 
Don't  Krget  me,  Mary  dear  I 

On  our  favourite  seat  reclining. 

Where  the  river  ripples  by, 

Aa  you  watch  the  bright  stara  shining 

In  the  oilent  summer  sky ; 

Oh,  may  some  kind,  gentle  feiry 

Whisper  in  my  darling's  ear 

"  Don't  forget  the  absent,  Mair!"— 
Don't  forget  me,  Slary  dear  I 
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0  yon  think  she  will  bive  me  less,  Tibbot  T' 

"■  Well,''  answered  Tibbot,  leaning  bnck  in  his 

seat  beade  the  bed,  whereon  his  young  eompanioti 
in  arms,  Walter  de  Berminghame,  lay  pule  and  ill 
from  the  wounds  he  had  got  in  a  recent  totu'ncy ; 
"  well,  that  depends  much,  I  tliink,  on  the  wny 
she  has  loved  you  heretofore.  If  filaude  le  Poer  bi 
the  girl  you  have  often  pictured  her  to  me,  she  will 
be  true;  but  then,  if  she  belike  those  1i(.rht-hearted 
dames  wo  met  at  the  last  revel  in  Dubliii  Castle,  I 
fear  for  you,  Wattie." 

"  Bhe  is  light-hearted  enough,  trulv,"  mid 
Wattie,  raising  himself  5ineasily,  and  looking  sadly 
upon  his  companion  with  one  eye — he  liad  lost  the 
other  in  the  tourney—"  but,  then,  she  hm  always 
been  leal  and  good,  and  will  not  foreoke  me  for  tliia 
sod  accident — if  accident  I  may  call  it — for  all 
know  that  it  was  done  falsely  and  treacherously  by 
my  antftgouist." 

"  It  surely  was,"  answered  his  companion ;  "  tor 

1  saw  the  deed  done  myself,  and  can  apeak  fairly 
on  the  matter.'' 

"  Yes  I"  resumed  the  other,  darkly,  falling  back 
D^on  his  couch,  as  a  twitch  of  piin  ehot  across  his 
still  feverish  brow.  "  Ah !  Tibbot,  it  was  an  un- 
manly bbw — to  strike  me  when  I  was  unhorsed  and  helple%  on  the 
tourney  ground.  But,  by  the  good  faith  of  my  body,  John  de  Lacy 
shall  pay  dearly  tor  it,  when,wa  neit  come  face  to  face !'' 

"  Taat,"  said  Tibbot  Burke,  "  may  occur  soon  enough,  if  jou  ore 
well  in  time  to  join  the  march  of  my  Lord  de  Berminghiunu  and  li)s 
army  northwwd.  The  De  Locys  have  all  joined  the  standard  of 
Edward  Bruce,  and  there  will  soon  be  a  battle.  Stir  up  your  heart, 
man,  and  get  well  once  more,  and  when  we  stand  side  bj-  siile  in  the 
onset,  the  be  at  Do  lAcy  of  them  that  comes  in  front  of  our  spears  we 
will  make  pay  for  the  unknightly  blow." 

"  I  care  not  to  meet  anyone  but  him,"  resumed  Wnttie.  "  From 
him  I  have  sworn  to  take  what  he  has  taken  from  me,  whenever  wo 
meet,  be  it  in  peaceful  hall  or  ou  field  of  battle.  But  it  is  hani  for 
ma  to  get  well  with  this  trouble  on  my  mind  about  Maude  le  I'wr. 
I  have  not  seen  her  since  that  luckles  tourney  da<r,  but  when  I  ilo, 
I  fear  me  that  the  loss  of  this  poor  eye  of  mine  will  make  a  sad  dif- 
ference in  her  favoura.  And  yet  we  ore  betrothed,  Tibbot.  Surely, 
she  cannot  break  her  vowk  And  yet,"  continued  he,  with  a  sigh, 
"  I  have  known  others  to  break  them  for  a  far  slighter  cause.'' 

"  Think  not  upon  it,"  said  Tibbot  Burke,  cheerfully.  "  Why, 
man,  if  a  poor  fellow  depended  on  his  mere  good  looks  noir-a-d«ya 
for  getting  a  wife,  he  would  have  but  little  chance  of  in:itrimony. 
Your  Maude  will  stick  to  you  while  you  have  the  money,  even  hod 
you  lost  both  your  eyes." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Wattie,  in  a  more  cheerful  tone.  "  And  now. 
Tibbot,  I  will  pluck  up  my  heart,  and  who  knows  but  I  may  be  well 
enough  to  undertake  a  journey  in  a  few  days.  An'  I  be,  my  first 
care  will  be  '  boot  and  saddle,'  and  off  to  Dublin  to  sec  Maude." 

"  Good,"  anew€Ted  Tibbot  Burke,  "  and  I  will  accompany  you, 
for  Xsee  no  use  in  bitering  here  any  longer,  when  the  whole  com- 
munity is  up  in  arms  to  repel  ths  Bruce.  We  can  then  go  bolli 
together  into  the  coming  battle,  where  yon  may  meet  Ue  L^  and 
repay  him  for  the  blow  tliat  has  ccst  you  so  much." 

A  week  after,  and  the  two  young  knights  were  riding  acroes  the 
Pale,  attended  by  a  stout  clump  ot  spears,  and  bound  for  Dublin, 
where  iba  army  of  Lord  De  Bcrmingname  hiy,  before  commencing 
its  march  to  the  north  to  meet  Edward  Bruce,  brother  to  the  re- 
nowned Robert  Bruce,  King  ot  Scotland.  Edward  Bi-uce  at  this 
time,  after  proclaiming  himself  King  of  Ireland,  was  supjiorted  by 
several  native  princes,  together  with  many  of  the  most  powerful 
Anglo-Irish  lords. 

It  was  a  bright  autumn  evenmg  as  Wattie  de  Berminghame  and 
Tibbot  Burke,  at  the  head  of  their  Eipearmen,  approached  Ote  western 
gateof  Dublin.  The  two  young  knightH  were  what  was  called  bro- 
then-in-anns.  That  is,  a  mutual  friendship  was  sworn  bstnivn 
them,  and  each,  hj  his  vow,  was  bound  to  defend  and  aid  the  other 
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in  all  rinita  ami  miafoituita  with  hk  worldly  gear,  with  hii  iwoid, 
■nd  vith  hia  very  life  in  caacs  of  eitremity. 

Aa  the  two  yoan^  knights  roda  onward  by  the  LiSey  ahorc  to- 
WKidi  the  ancient  cfty,  they  beheld  the  whole  alopiiig  plain  from 
the  river  to  when  FhibBboioagh  now  atands,  cohered  with  lients, 
■oiidat  «hith  many  a  bright  ap.'ar-point  gUtteWd  in  the  nny  light 
lA  the  di.eceDduig  aun,  ana  many  a  gay  banner  Sutt«red  that  l»re 
Ibe  arm  and  ocgniHanoeB  of  the  atout  lorda  and  bnrona  of  the  Pale, 
«ho««M  thim  gathered  with  tbalr  atronKeat  muster,  waiting  for 
Lord  Henningbame  to  lead  them  forth  to  bnttlc. 


"  Lead  the  men  forward,  and  |>rocure  than  a  place  to  cnmp 
lor  ibe  night,"  aaid  Wattie  Berminghame.  "Meanwhile,  I  will 
|Hish  on  for  the  city,  ere  the  gatee  are  ckaed. 


capaniOD  joined  him  ^ter  next  moming'a  rrrtUlie. 
"I'foith,  agreeably    enong""  "  ' 

thought,  n< 


With  these  woraa  be  rode  down  the  busy  atreeta  of  the  city,  hia 
mind  in  a  strange  tomult  at  the  thottght  of  meeting  ao  aoon  witli 
Uie  lorely  Haude  le  Poer,  who  waa  one  of  the  h^ilsomtet  and 
Hcbeet  damea  of  the  Pak.  At  length  he  halted  before  a  huge 
atone  manaioD,  and  there,  giving  hie  horae  into  the  care  of  hia 
giUy  or  aquire,  he  entered  beneath  the  inaasive  porch,  and  waa 
aoon  in  the  preMnce  of  hia  lady-lore. 

"  How  did  she  greet  you,  Wattie  ?"  aaked  Tibbot  BuHte,  aa  his 
paniOD  joined  bin 
I'foith,  agreeabh 
"  pletiaanter  than  I  tf 

"Tuabr'aaidTibbot.  "'CaU 
it  no  diafigureraent,  man.  I 
warrant  mc  that  your  other  eye 
will  be  aharp  enough  to  pick  otit 

Sour  foe  frun  the  Bruce  a  ranks 
uring  the  battle,  which  they 
have  told  m«  ia  auie  to  taka 
place." 

"  Doabtleaa,  but  it  wiU,"  re- 
turned hia  companicxi ;  "  for  I 
think,  an'  I  were  stricken  blind 
altogether,  I  conld  atill  pick  him 
out  amongat  a  thounnd,  for 
two  resKina." 

"Metbougbt,"  aaid  Tibbot, 
"  that  yon  had  but  ou^  leaaoa 
for  encountering  De  Lacy — 
namely,  to  avenge  youraulf  for 
tliij  lc«a  of  your  eye," 

"  An  eye  for  an  eve  I  aurely 
will  have,"  answered  De  Ber- 
miDghame.  "  But  I  now  have 
another  reason  for  trying  a  mor- 
tal tilt  with  De  Lacy,  and  that 
is  Maude  le  Pocr'a  command  1" 

"  Goodl"  said  Tibbot  Burke, 
in  high  admiration  of  the  war- 
like [arting-word  of  Maude.    "May  heAver  aendmeaygh-^irited 
wife  like  that.     But— ha  I  there  eonnd  the  clarious  warning  ua  to 
[  r,tpare  for  march.    You  will  aoon  have  an  opportunity  ctf  execDCing 
tlie  command  of  your  lady-love." 

In  the  centre  of  the  camp  was  a  large  pavillion,  in  front  of  which 
aluod  the  great  standard  of  Lord  John  de  Berminghame,  general  of 
the  Anglo-Irish  army.  Before  this  alandard  the  general,  in  full 
annouT,  was  seated  upon  bis  horse,  hia  principal  knighta  and  barons 
around  him,  giving  the  varioua  orders  for  the  march.  The  tents 
were  soon  atruck,  and  the  foUowem  of  the  different  leaders  arranged 
iu  Btem  arraj  behind  their  varioiu  enaigna.  It  was  a  splendid 
soena.  The  ttcah  morning  aun  glittered  on  nuraeroua  apear-poinCa, 
and  flashed  incenanthy  from  poushed  ooraleta  and  plumed  nelmet, 
and  tike  early  breeae,  aa  it  blew  up  the  plain,  waftecf  upoa  its  wings 
the  farewell  cheer  ot  the  tbouaaoda  who  thnnged  the  atroi^  ram- 
jiarta  and  bottlemoits  of  Dublin,  aa  the  anny^  uter  extnding  itself 
into  one  long  line,  wi^  a  last  wild  bunt  of  pipes  aad  clariona,  took 


Wattie  Berminghame  and  his  bratiia'-in-aRnB,  with  the  apeannen 
they  led,  mardied  on  with  the  oeatra  body,  which  waa  awumanded 
l^  the  general  in  person.  , 

"  Aa  for  me,"  Mid  Tibbot,  "  I  expect  my  apuis  at  last,  for  I  am 
sure  it  will  b«  a  gallant  &ghi." 


"  And  [  olao,"  returned  hie  GOmpaniou.  "  £  will  either  win  my 
•purs  or  die." 

It  waa  a  calm,  sultry  noon  when  the  two  hostile  armies  came  iu 
aight  of  each  other  at  a  phux  called  Faughard.  near  Dund^.  The 
Scota  were  inferior  to  the  Iriah  in  point  ol  numbwa,  but  then  they 
were  led  by  experienced  and  renowned  generals,  and  expected  a 
aMnplet«  rictoi^  in  the  contest,  which  soon  ccomiMnoed.  Lord  de 
Berminghame,  who  was  alao  a  lKS<re  and  practised  general,  had 
taken  up  an  advaiitageoua  portion  at  the  foot  of  Faughard  hiTI, 
and,  when  the  fiietline  of  the  Scota  ruahed  obUquely  upward  to 
n  drove  tl  '  ' 
imultooeo 
ro^Mit  on  the  part  of  the  two  leadereboth  the  armies,  winga  and  oeii- 
tras,  at  laat  came  together  with  a  terrible  shock,  and  mingled  in  the 
confusion  of  a  general  battle. 

Aa  yomig  de  Bcnniiigliame  and  hia  friend  paned  out  to  the  front 
in  Older  to  seek  aome  opportunity  for  dIetingluBhing  themaelves, 
they  beheld  on  Anglo-  Irish  knight,  named  John  de  Maupoa,  eevenil 
speor-lcngths  before  them,  riding  in  full  tilt  against  Edward  Bruce, 
who,  according  to  hia  wont,  fought  iu  the  van  of  hia  army.     Bruce 
and  aome  of  hia  kniahta  were  at  the  moment  enasgcd  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  encounter  with  the  Irish  general  and  a  lew  of  hia  principid 
Ifadera,  when  de  Mauiu«,  coming  up,  atruck  his  apeor  through  tlia 
neck  of  the  Scottish  prince,  uud  huej  him  to  the  ground,  where  be 
waa  ti^mpled  to  deatii  1^  the 
raging  hoiaea.    Alan,  Lord  Ste- 
waid,  who  waa  by  the  ride  of 
the  Bnice,  whined  round  hia 
huge   two-handed  sword,  and 
wiUi  one  blow  alew  De  Maupaa, 
who  fell  over  the  body  of  him 
he  bad  BO  lately  vanquished. 

"  Look  I    look  !"    exclaimed 
Wattie  Bennjnghame,  eagerly, 
aa  the  combatants  now  awayod 
to  and  fro  and  grappled  with 
one  another  man  to  man.  "See 
Tibbot !     There  goes  the  De 
Locy'a  banner  beneath  in  you 
boggy  hollow.     Follow  me,  for 
I  muat  find  bim !"    and  with 
tluit  he  apurrud  downward,  and 
waa  juat  m  time  with  hia  friend 
to  join  in  on  attack  which  the 
Irish  were  making  on  foot,  upon 
the  left  wing  of  Uie  Scota  in  tJie 
twampy  hollow.    And  now  hia 
heart  bounded  with  a  fierce  de- 
U^t,  aa  aoon  after  dismounting 
he  was  bronght  in  the  rushing 
a  tack  almoet  face  to  face  with 
his  bated  foe  young  De  Lncy,  kineica  i  to  the  earl  of  that  name,  who 
waa  tlint  day  fighting  on  the  part  of  Edward  Bruce.     About  three 
paces  in  front  of  ium  stood  Tibbot  Burke,  engaged  in  a  deadly 
struggle  with  a  gigantic  Scottish  knight,  who  seemed  to  be  the  com- 
rade of  youzig  De  Lacy.   Poor  Hbbot  went  down  with  a  loud  clang, 
mortally  wounded  before  the  Scotsman,  who  in  turn  waa  brought  to 
his  knee  and  alain  by  the  heavv  aword  of  De  Berminghame,  oa  the 
latter  bestrode  the  body  of  his  brother-in-arms. 

"  Yield  thee,  thou  blind  dog  I"  shouted  young  De  Lacy,  taunt- 
inglv,  aa  Wattie  now  turned  to  him. 

The  answer  was  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  shoulder  and  then  a  thruat 
in  the  eye  from  De  Bermmghame'e  long  swoid.  The  weapon  went 
right  through  the  brain  of  De  I^cy,  who  fell  dead  almost  without 

"An  eye  fur  an  eye  1"  shouted  De  Berminghame,  "and  now  God 
and  my  lady  love  awist  me  in  earning  my  sputa !" 

He  dashed  quickly  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  and  performed 
such  deeds  of  valour,  that,  eie  night,  when  the  Soots  were  completely 
routed,  he  waa  knighted  by  his  kinsman.  Lord  de  Bermingbune,  iu 
the  presence  of  the  anembled  leaders  of  the  army,  amongst  whom 
waa  the  father  of  Maude  le  Poer.  To  the  latter  he  waa  mamed  aome 
time  after,  and  the  only  regret  he  felt  on  the  Imdal  day  waa,  that 
bis  faithful  brotber-iD-orms,  the  gallant  but  lucMcsa  Tibbot  Burke, 
waa  not  alive  to  be  a  wibmta  d  uia  luqipinoiai. 
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extremhj  of  Loucfa  ^me,  ftbout  half  a  mUa 
tlie  w«et  of  the  pMUBUt  little  town  of  Fettigoe, 
eootitf  of  Done^kL  Like  moat  of  the  etMcee  of 
the  kmd  erected  in  the  aixteeiitli  oentury,  it  oon- 
nated  of  «  nuanre  keep,  of  great  streiiBih,  with 
dnmUr  towen  at  two  of  ita  imgleg,  ana  encom- 
pMMd  bj>  outworka.  During  the  Farliamentai^ 
Wan  it  wu  bcaie^ed  hj  Ireton,  who  planted  hw 
bstteriei  on  the  neigfabonring  bill,  and  did  it  oon- 
dderable  dsmase.  Accoidiiig  to  poptdar  tnditiou, 
its  foondation  h  ucribed  to  the  celelnnted  Mal- 
mmrr,  or  u  he  wu  nsnally^  called,  Hykr  Magratfa , 
and  Dr.  Fetoie  aaya  there  »  everj-  reaaon  to  believe 
thia  tradition  correct.  The  lands  on  which  the 
caatie  ia  dtuated  anciently  constituted  the  TennOD 
rf  St.  DaTBog  of  Loo^  D«rgi  rf  which  the 
Magratfaa  were  the  hereditary  termoners,  or  custo- 
dians of  the  chorch  lands.  Of  thia  family  Mylcr 
Magratb  waa  tite  hnd.  He  ma  a  chnrcbmsn  of 
diatingaiahed  atrilitiee,  and  ncoording  to  a  tradition 
anou^  the  peaMUbywas  the  homtemest  man  in 
Irehod  in  hii  day.  He  died  at  Caabel,  of  which  tee 
he  waa  archtMdiop,  in  the  year  1622,  at  the  age  of 
mte  hundred,  and  waa  interred  in  the  chcrir  of  that  ancient  cathe- 
dral, where  the  monninent  to  his  memory  still  eiist«,  with  a  lAtin 
inaciiption  penned  fay  himaelf.  The  scenery  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  tlw  CaatJe  is  rery  beantifaL  the  ahons  of  the  lake  being 
fringed  with  the  ptautotions  ol  the  glebe  of  Teiuflecani,  «nd  those 
of  Waterfoot. 


Tee  black  doctos. 

COAFTEB  V. 

TTLICTION,  when  it  ooraea  on  the  wealthy  and 

opuieut,  is  a  tenible  diaaater,  becauae  they  are  not 

,    prepared  for  it.    It  ia  not  ni  luUe,  and  fumiahea 


luxuries  by  which  they  are  (uirounded.    Death 
-   and  sorrow  are  more  keenly  felt  by  the  affluent 
.  than  the  poor,  and  misfortune  in  any  shape  to 
y  those  whom  "fortune"  has  favoured,  is  legardal 
*  as  a  thing  that  should  be  elsewhere,  and  only  Uttcd 
for  places  wherepoTertf  and  indigence  hare  madd 
their  bume.     llie  residence  of  Cobnel    SUm- 
meiB  had  been  for  the  paat  two  days  a  home  of 
'  moumins,  as  within  it  were  two  whose  hearts  wera 
I  "  full  and  imvy"  of  great  apprehension  and  ter- 

rible luapenae.    They  were  the  wife  and  sister  of 
Bobert  Staramen — the  nephew  of  the  old  colouid 
and  the  boon  companion  of  the  Blacli  Doctor. 
I  There  wm  «  kind  of  a  quiet,  drowsy  solemnity 
about  the  bouses  in  the  street  in  which  Cobnel 
StammeiB  redded,  and  it  would  appear  that  all  the 
people  who  lived  in  this  fosbionatde  neighbourhood 
sought  to  "i"^"  themselves  as  miserable  as  noasible 
in  Weir  effort*  to  differ  as  much  as  they  could  from 
less  fashionable  persona  living  in  other  locoUties. 
They  dined  when  other  people  were  taking  their 
te«,  and  very  often  concluded  their  supper  wten  other  peofJe  were 
thinking  of  having  their  breskfaat.     To  differ '  from  ^arfenuf  was 
regarded  by  thadwelleiB  in  Elm-place  to  be  one  of  the  duties  of 
their  lives.    The  servants  spi^  with  that  subdued  gravity  that  be- 
come the  domutics  of    "  distinguiabud  ciiUja."     'de  men  who 
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delivered  milk  and  bread,  seemed  to  recognise  the  importance  of  tlio 
place  when  they  drove  into  it,  and  even  the  venders  of  bog  oak,  fire- 
wood, turf  or  free-stone,  sang  mono,  when  within  the  influence  of 
the  high  massive  houses,  that  slnit  out  the  sunlight  as  a  kind  of  vul- 
gar intruder,  that  had  no  right  to  be  in  £lm-place.  Beneath  large 
flights  of  steps  leacHng  to  la^e  hall  doon,  with  ponderous  knockers, 
were  deep  pitft,  somstTung  like  the  places  in  which  members  of  the 
Bruin  famOy  are  kept,  in  zoological  collections.  This  illusion  was 
sustained  by  the  huge  iron  railings,  by  which  the  foundation  storevs 
of  the  houses  were  guuxled  from  intrusion,  and  many  looking  at  the 
substantial  character  of  the  iron  work,  would  be  led  to  suppose  that 
the  lower  department  of  each  house  was  intended  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  members  of  families  who  may  get  dementod.  The  house  in 
which  Colonel  Stammers  resided,  was  even  more  solemn  in  its  exter- 
nal appearance  than  the  other  mansions  in  the  locality,  and  a  per- 
son looking  at  it,  would,  from  the  apparent  absence  of  life  within 
it,  be  led  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  furnished  for  a  family  who  had 
not  come  to  dwell  in  it. 

The  Black  Doctor  drove  up  to  the  footway,  and  telling  the  driver  of 
the  chaise  to  wait  for  him,  he  ascended  the  steps,  and  knocked  at  the 
door.  A  prim-looking  servant  dressed  in  black,  and  wearing  a  white 
cravat,  threw  the  hall-door  wide  open. 

*^  Is  Mrs  Stammers  at  home  ?'*  said  Bramble,  as  ho  entered,  and 
placing  his  hat  on  the  hall  table ;  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  added, 
"  Tell  your  mistress  that  a  gentleman  is  here,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Robert 
Stammers,  and  thatiiis  business  is  most  urgent  and  important." 

ITie  servant,  by  his  manner,  showed  that  he  felt  he  had  made  a 
^stake,  as  he  bowed  most  obsequionshr,  while  conducting  the  Black 
Doctor  to  an  appartment,  exquisitely  furnished  and  decorated. 

Bramble  seated  himself  on  a  chair,  and  as  he  looked  upon  the 
magnificent  works  of  art  which  adorned  the  walls,  on  the  rich  furni. 
ture  and  draperies,  he  said  to  himself,  ^^  What  a  queer  world — 
this  is  Bob  Stammers^  home,  he  who  is  now  lying  maimed  in  the 
hovel  of  Joey  Dix,  the  dog  fancier.**  He  rose  from  his  seat,  his  eye 
having  been  attracted  by  a  miniature  of  his  friend,  which  hung  over 
the  marble  mantel-piece.  "  Poor  fellow !"  soHloquised  the  Doctor, 
**  you  were  not  as  you  now  are,  when  that  was  painted.  Wliat  re- 
mains of  this  day  and  to-night  will  decide  your  fate."  While  he 
was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  one  of  a  number  of  elegantly-bound 
voliunes  that  lay  on  a  table,  two  ladies  entered  the  room.  ^Bramble 
bowed  respectfully,  aa  the  elder  of  the  two  approached  and  said  : 

^^  I  am  Mrs.  Stammers,  and  I  have  heara  that  you  are  a  friend 
of  my  pocr  husbands.  Where  is  he  ?  tell  me.  This  is  his  sister," 
continued  Mi^.  Stanmiers,  aa  she  pointed  to  her  companion.  ^*  You 
need  not  fear  telling  me  anything  you  know  of  him,  as  I  am 
ah^ady  aware  of  the  fearful  position  in  which  he  has  placed  him- 
self. What  folly  or  madness  could  have  driven  mm  to  com- 
mit a  crime  so  great,  he  who  I  believed  was  the  soul  of  honour  !  Ilis 
uncle  knows  nothing  of  this  matter,  and  his  sister  and  mvself  are  all, 
save  yourself,  within  ^the  house  who  know  the  fearful  truth.  Be 
seated.  Doctor  Bramble,*'  continued  tbe  lady,  as  she  proceeded  to  close 
the  door.  "  Although  I  have  never  seen  you  before,  I  have  heard  my 
husband  speak  of  you  as  liis  friend.  Ue  has  also  written  to  me  to 
say  that  you  are  aware  of  all." 

Mra.  Stanmiers  was  apparently  not  more  than  a  few  years  past 
twenty.  She  was  eminently  liandsome,  and  there  was  a  feminine 
grace  in  her  manner,  which  was  most  prepossessing.  Her  com- 
plexion was  exceedingly  fair,  and  her  light  brown  hair  hung  in  wavy 
ringlets  from  beneath  a  silk  band,  fastened  with  a  diamond  clasp. 
Her  soft  expressive  blue  eyes  bore  evidences  of  recent  weeping,  and 
as  she  stood  in  the  presence  of  Bramble,  he  thought  that  he  had 
never  seen  anything  so  lovely  in  his  life. 

Charlotte  Stammers  was  a  charming-looking  brunette,  just  ap- 
proaching the  years  of  womanhood.  On  her  exquisitely-formed  face 
there  was  an  air  of  subdued  sadness,  and  from  time  to  time,  ^e  " 
would  fix  her  dark  luminous  eyes  on  Bramble,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  if  she  could  read  anything  that  spoke  of  hope  for  her  brother, 
to  whom  she  was  deeply  attached.  Both  ladies  were  dressed  in 
all  the  simplicity  of  elegance,  and  in  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the 
time. 

"  Tell  me,  I  entreat  you,''  said  Mrs.  Stammers,  addressing  Bramble, 
'^  all  that  you  know  of  my  poor  husband.  Conceal  nothing  from  me ; 
[  am  pr^ared  for  the  worst.  His  has  been  a  hard  fate.  With- 
out the  t^ptation  of  poverty  or  urgent  necessity,  he  has  committed 
a  &aud  which  I  know  imperils  his  life.    He  had  home,  friends,  and 


all  that  could  make  life  dear  to  him  in  hia  two  children.     Doctor 
Bramble,  the  mother  of  these  two  children  will  go  mad,  if  some  meaiin 
are  not  pointed  out  to  remody  this  terriblvi  mia&rtune.     How  is  he  ? 
Where  is  he  ?"  asked  the  half -distracted  woman,  as  she  rose  from 
her  chair,  and  approached  the  Black  Doctor. 

"  I  have  coma,"  said  Bramble,  "  to  tell  you  that  he  is  well,  and 
safe  from  all  fear  of  detection.  Some  maans  must  he  adopted  to 
get  the  bill  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jew." 

**  I  have  written  to  Isaacs,*'  replied  the  lady,  "  and  offered  him 
twice  the  amount  of  that  terrible  bill,  but  he  refused  to  give  it  up.'* 

"  Give  him  all  the  jewels  which  my  poor  mother  left  ma  when 
she  was  dying,"  said  Cnarlofcte — ^'  give  him  everything  to  save  poor 
Bob." 

"  Mrs.  Stammers,"  observed  Bramble,  "  do  you  come  with  me  to 
the  Jew,  and  perhaps,  by  making  personal  application,  he  may  con- 
sen  t  to  the  terms  which  you  have  offered  hun.  I  have  a  chaise  at 
the  door,  and  we  can  drive  to  his  house." 

IM'-s.  Stammers  readily  assented,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Black 
Doctor  and  the  lady  were  on  their  way  to  see  Abraluin  Isaacs,  the 
money-lender. 

In  a  small  dingy  parlour  behind  a  toy  shop,  in  a  leading  thorough- 
fare, sat  a  thick-set,  heavy-looking  man,  ^o  seemed  to  be  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  His  hooked  nose,  short  upper  lip,  and 
pursy  mouth,  betrayed  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Jew.  He  wore  a  pro- 
fusion of  gold  ornaments  and  jewellery.  However,  there  was  a 
slovenliness  about  his  dress  and  manner  that  showed  that  he  was 
not  long  accustomed  to  the  possession  of  wealth.  He  commenced 
life  as  a  pttrchnser  of  old  clothes.  Day  after  day  he  amassed 
money  until  ha  had  acquired  suflolcient  capital  to  open  a  shop,  in 
which  he  sold  toys  and  mock  jewellery.  He  eventually  became  a 
money-lender,  and  thosa  Whose  follies  or  vices  embanassed  them, 
always  found  their  way  to  the  shop  of  Abraham  Isaacs,  where  bills 
were  accepted,  and  cashed  at  a  fabulous  amount  of  interest.  The 
shopkeeper  or  trader,  as  well  as  the  spendthrift,  had  recourse  to 
Abraham  in  their  need.  In  all  his  money  dealings  there  was  nothing 
he  would  sooner  become  possessed  of  than  a  forged  bill.  He  made 
well  by  forgeries,  as  he  could  always  make  his  own  terms  before  he 
would  give  up  the  fraudulent  documents  to  the  drawers.  He  was 
now  seated  on  a  high-backed  chair  at  a  table,  over  which  were  strewn 
heap  of  law  papers.  He  was  examining  the  contents  of  a  long  black 
pocket-book,  when  he  was  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Stam- 
mers and  the  Block  Doctor.  Abraham  having  bowed  tha  visiters 
to  diairs  in  his  best  style,  inquired  of  the  lady  what  ho  could  do  for 
her? 
"  I  am  the  wife'of  Mr.  Stammers,  whose  bill  I  hear  you  hold." 
**  It  is  not  his  bill,  ma'am,"  said  Abraluun,  ^'  it  belongs  to  the  law. 
He  tried  to  cheat  me,  but  he  tan't.    It  is  a  forgery." 

"  Even  so,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  will  give  you  twice  the  amount  if 
you  give  it  to  me." 

"  No,"  said  the  Jew,  "  that  would  be  compromising  a  felony.  I 
tell  you  what  I  will  do.  Give  me  a  thousand  pounds,  and  there  shall 
be  no  more  about  it.  If  you  don't  like  to  do  what  I  say,  I  will  hand 
this  bill  which  I  have  here  to  the  sheriff  as  a  forgery." 

While  Abraham  was  delivering  himself  of  these  observations,  he 
slapped  the  big  black  pocket-book  with  his  right  hand. 

Bramble  thought  what  he  would  give  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
seizing  the  document,  on  which  the  Ufe  of  his  friend  depended.  At 
last  some  sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he  fell  into  one 
of  his  old  contemplative  moods. 

The  Jew  foUowed  up  what  he  thought  was  an  advantage,  and  he 
pointed  in  the  most  glowing  colours  the  certain  arrest  and  convic- 
tion of  Mr.  Stammers,  until  the  lady  was  wrought  up  to  the  frenzy 
of  fear  for  her  husband's  safety. 

*^  Give  me  only  a  week,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  you,  that  you 
shall  have  what  you  require.  I  will  ^ve  you  twice  the  amount  of 
the  bill  now,  and  the  rest  in  the  time  I  tell  you.  Give  it  to  me,  and 
have  mercy  on  me,  who  never  did  you  wrong.  I  would  let  you  have 
this  day  what  you  demand,  but  I  am  afraid  to  tell  his  old  uncle  of 
it."  The  lady  caught  the  hand  of  the  Jew  as  she  looked  imploringly 
in  his  face  and  said,  ^^  You  will  not  be  so  hard  on  the  unfortunate  as 
to  refuse  me  the  request  I  make." 

Abraham  was  inexorable,  and  he  coldly  answered  the  lady  by 
saying,  **  I  ipld  you  what  I  will  do,  and  I  will  do  nothing  else.' 
*^  Then  we  are  lost !"  said  jMrs.  Stammers,  bursting  into  tears. 
The  Black  Doctor,  who  had  calmly  listened  to  the  conversation, 
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Bnvl.  "  There  ia  do  help  for  it ;  the  thouautd  pounds  moat  be  paid, 
anil  it  IB  better  to  pny  it  to  night." 

"  I  think  BO,"  ol»erved  Abcahain. 

"  My  friend  will  hove  the  money  ft*  yon.  Do  yoa  know  the 
'Three  Jolly  TrarcUera,'  a  hooaekept  by  a  man  named  Brunt}" 

"  I  do,"  replied  Abraham.     "  I  know  it  a  long  time.'* 

"  Then,  be  there  at  nine  o'clock  to-night,"  sud  Bramlde,  "  and 
you  shall  get  the  thonsand  yon  demand." 

"  Where,  docttn-,  ia  the  money  to  be  got?"  aiied  the  lady,  "  par- 
ticularly at  this  hour  of  the  day.  Ferhape  Mr.  Lwwa  will  give  na 
until  to-morrow  eTening?" 

"  No,"  laid  Bramble,  "  it  must  be  paid  to-ni^t,"  H  be  looked 
knowingly  at  the  lady.  "  A  {itactical  joke  has  been  placed  on  you, 
Mr.  Isaacs ;  and,  while  I  admit  that  yon  are  lerying  a  large  fine, 
you  must  be  paid.  Now.  what  do  yon  toy  to  striking  for  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"  I  know  yoa  to  be  an  honoiuable  gentleman,"  replied  the  vorthy 
addreEsed,  "  but  I  will  take  nothing  lea  than  a  thowaod." 

"  I  aupinse  it  must  be  so,"  observed  the  Black  Doctor.  "  Stam- 
mers is  in  your  power  at  any  time,  and  he  is  getting  off  cheaply 
enough.  It  will  be  a  Icnou  to  him  while  he  lives.  Mind,  Mr. 
Isaacs),  nine  o'clock,  at  the  '  Three  Jolly  TraTellen.' " 

'■  1  will  be  there,  with  the  bill,''  saiil  Abialtam,  "  at  that  time," 
as  he  opened  the  door  leading  to  the  shop.  Mis.  Stammers  and  the 
Black  Doctor  took  their  departure  for  Elm-place. 

While  the  chaise  was  imving  rapidly  tuong  the  streets,  Mrs. 
^tammeiB,  ttho  was  quite  astounded  at  the  off-hand  and  indepeii' 
iL'iit  manner  assumed  by  Bramble  when  addreaiing  the  Jew,  said, 
•'  Doctor,  where  is  the  money  to  come  from,  which  you  have  pro- 
mised to  pay  this  nirfit?" 

"  It  Bliall  be  paid,  and  in  full,  if  I  can  help  it ;  and.  U  time 
prcaacB,  I  will  now  leave  you  at  your  house.  You  will  see  Mr.  Stam- 
mera  Boon,  and  will  yon  give  my  bert  respects  to  his  aister  ?" 

'jlie  lady  having  alighted  from  the  ch^se  in  Blm-place,  Bramble 
drove  quickly  in  the  direction  of  the  residence  of  Joey  Diz,  the 
dog-fancier,  where  Bob  Stammers  tras  anxiously  inquiring  for  him. 
On  arriving  at  the  oomer  of  a  secluded  street,  he  told  the  driver  of 
the  chaise  to  wiut  for  hia  return.  It  was  now  fast  approaching  night- 
fall, but,  notwithstanding.  Bramble  observed  the  gi^test  caution  as 
he  went  his  way  to  the  residence  of  Diz.  .  He  knocked  at  the  door, 
which  was  opened  1^  Tony  Johnson. 

"  I  want  you  particularly  this  night,  Tony,"  said  BramUe ;  "  you 
will  have  a  great  job  to  do  for  me." 

"  All  right,"  said  Tony,  as  his  eyes  spwUed  with  dehght. 

"  You  say  that  you  uuDV  Isaacs  ?"  aaid  the  doctor,  addreaaing 
him.  "  You  must  bring  me  a  large  black  pocket-book  which  he 
will  have  about  him  wlSn  he  will  oe  coming  to  the  '  Three  Jolly 
Travellers'  to-night.  Watch  him  from  his  own  door  until  you  get 
liim  into  a  lonely  place,  and  make  off  with  what  I  want.  Ife  gene- 
rally carries  it  in  his  side  coat  pocket,  and  I  most  have  it  this  iiiglit. 
Go,"  continued  tbe  doctor,  as  be  handed  him  some  money, "  and  get 
Homething  to  eat  and  to  .drink,  but  don't  tell  your  bumnen  to  any 
bo-ly.  Yon  are  not  to  say  when  you  return  to  John  Brunt's  that 
you  have  seen  me  this  evening.  You  may  go  now,  and  I  expect 
that  you  will  do  your  work  well." 

Tony  pulled  down  his  white  hat  over  his  eyee,  and  taking  the  loqg 
skirts  of  his  coat  under  one  of  hia  arma,  scampered  away. 

Bramble  then  entered  the  wretched  apartment  where  Stammers 
was  Wing,  in  the  extreme  of  mental  fortnre  and  phydcal  suffering. 

"  I  have  been  anxiously  waiting  for  you  for  some  homi,"  said 
Stammen;  "  Have  yon  seen  my  wife  and  Bister — have  yon  any 
news — what  about  that  accutaed  bill?  I  have  died  twenty  deaths  since 
you  have  been  here.  Oh  1  how  I  have  suffered  for  my  folly.  Look 
anmnd  you,  and  say  is  this  a  place  for  Bob  Stammers.  Let  them 
drag  me  to  Jul — who  was  the  cause  of  it  ?"  The  sick  man  laughed 
hyatericaUy  as  he  threw  his  right  arm  acrcn  his  aching  head.  "  E 
would  be  up  before  now,"  continued  he,  "only  for  this  maimed  leg." 

"  Hush,  Stammers,"  said  the  doctor,  "  dont  be  a  fool.  We  will 
leave  this  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  You  will  be  acting  wisely 
if  you  do  my  Wdding.  Mary,  come  here,"  said  he,  addressing  Joey 
Dii's  daughter.  The  girl  came  from  the  comer  of  the  room  in  which 
she  had  been  sitting  and  approached  Bramble,  who  siud  to  her,  "  Go 
down  the  line  and  turn  to  the  right,  you  will  see  a  man  in  charge  of 
a  chaise,  tell  him  to  bring  it  to  the  door," 
Bramble  went  to  work  actively  for  the  purpcep  of  making  his 


Sitient  fit  to  go  the  jonmey  from  a  lane  in  the  south  Lbertioa  of 
ublin  to  Mud  Island,  situated  at  the  other  extreme  of  the  city. 
He  rumbling  of  the  wheels  in  the  lane  .soon  told  the  Black  Doctor 
that  the  girl  had  found  out  the  place  where  he  had  left  the  chaise. 

"  Not  a  moment  is  to  be  last,''  said  he,  as  he  raised  his  friend  from 
hia  bed,  and  taking  him  in  hia  arms  he  bone  him  to  the  vdiicle  which 
wae  in  waiting  at  the  door,  "  Tell  your  father  I  was  asking  for 
him,"  said  Bramble,  addressing  the  girl,  as  he  jumped  into  the 
chaise,  and  told  the  coachman  to  drive  to  Dudley-lane,  a  localily 
which  recent  improvements  have  obliterated. 

"  I  was  unjuat,  Bramble,"  said  Stammers,  "  when  I  spoke  ckm  to 
you,  but  my  mind  ia  distracted,  and  I  am  in  ereat  pain." 

"  Every  thing  will  be  right  soon,"  replied  Bramble ;  "  but  you 
must '  rough  it'  for  this  night,  at  least,  among  the  denitens  of  Mud 
Island.  I  know  the  King.  In  Mud  Island  you  will  be  safe ;  Joey 
Dijc's  was  surrounded  by  dangera." 

[to   be   CONTINCED.] 

THE  BOTANIC  OAKDENS  AND  THEIA 
KEIOHBOUBHOOD. 
IIKRE  is  no  fairer  village  in  the  land  than  GbS' 
nevin,  of  old  and  clamic  memory ;  none  shall  there 
'   be  more  frequented  of  the  footfitepe  of  our  city  toil- 
'  era,  tbanka  to  the  relaxation  which  has  made  them 
flee  of  its  beautiful  Botanic  Gardens,  on  that  one 
day  which  must  be  perforce,  from  their  necessitiea, 
at  once  their  day  of  rest  and  their  day  of  recrca- 
'    tion.     Sometimes  it  may  be  when  they  iiave  jour- 
neyed to  this  spot  of  popular  pleasure,  they  may  go 
beyond  the  gate  of  tliose  gardens,  ere  they  enter 
'  within,  for  the  sake  of  a  walk  along  the  quiet  road 
I    which  has  not  been  diadained  by  thetread  of  Swift, 
of  Addiaon,  of  Stella,  which  has  echoed  the  caustic 
'  aphorisms  of  the  gloomy  Dean  of  Saint  I^trick's, 
which  has  rung  to  the  lighter  sarcasm  of  Pamell, 
and  gave  back  tlie  gentle  and  graceful  accents  whicli 
'    dropped  from  the  lips  of  the  antbor  of  Cato. 

We  must  confess  to  an  old  habit  of  loitering  on 

the  bridge  which  spans  the  Tolka,  just  at  the  foot 

of  the  vfllage,  and  which  separates  Old  GlasDevin, 

on  itsfurtiier  side,  from  New  Glasnevin  on  its  higher 

bank,  and  we  must  plead  guilty  to  a  desire  that 

others  should  do  the  same.     Since  the  first  time  we 

have  hngered  there  we  have  wandered  to  the  orit,'in 

of  the  brawling  stream,  which  frets  and  flows  beneath  thoee  arches, 

and  saw  it  as  it  rose  clearly,  bubbhng  from  its  springs  amid  the  green 

cattlepastureBof  richMeath.     So,  often  as  we  look  across  theparapet 

wall  Mwn  upon  the  pellucid  waters,  our  thoughts  retrace  its  devious 

course  back  to  many  a  far  meadow,  where  the  lambs  are  bleating  at 

eventide,  and  herds  of  cattle  low  softly  along  its  banks.     Thusas  we 

hear  the  murmur  of  the  river,  fancy  rises  in  the  ascendant,  and  imagi- 

nationewaya  itswayeveninlo  DtBamlandandrealrasof  Faeiy,    SSd 

not  the  German  poet  well  when  he  exclaimed  under  the  influence  of 

some  such  speU — 

"  But  what  do  I  say  of  a  murmur, 

Which  can  no  murmar  be — 
Tia  the  water-nymplis  are  singing 
Tbeir  roDndeUy  to  me. " 
We  are  beguiled  by  the  invisible  syrens  far  from  GInenevin  in 
such  mood,  tut  retrace  onr  rovings,  once  moK  to  remember  its  pecu- 
liar sublunary  associations. 

The  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Jesters"  have  record  of  Glaencvin,  in  de- 
ttuling  the  death  i^  its  abbot  Bsrchan,  in  tbeyear  544.  Berchanwas 
a  poet,  and  wrote  sacred  songs.  He  also  penned  a  record  of  Saint 
Bridget.  We  have  pumled  our  brains  many  a  day,  to  think  where 
hia  Abbey  stood,  of  which  Oiere  is  not  now,  nor  for  many  a  hundred 
years  has  there  been,  one  stone  standing  upon  another.  Where  does 
the  dust  of  llerclian  lie,  wo  marvel  ?  In  what  spot  amid  all  thoee  un- 
dulations of  mea'l  and-cornfiuli,  of  wood  and  wold,  ia  the  abbot  Inid 
with  his  monks?  Somewhere  by  the  river-side  no  dritibt.  whcTBtho 
plssh  and  drip  of  the  wnter  mrUic  most  sweet  lulliby  fur  the  Ele.^p- 
ers,  among  the  dead  and  gone. 
in  117B,  we  find  in  the  same  annala  that  St.  Lattrence  OT«vil?, 
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Aix^bidu^  of  Dublin,  made  a  grant  of  a  thitd  port  of  Clpghiiei,  a 
third  fart  of  KiUalen,  Lealuan,  Glaaieodan  and  Magdurnia,  to  the 
Chnrdi  ci  the  KcHj  Ttimty^  to  enjoy  and  ponen  for  erer.  By  a 
bull  dt  Pope  Alexander  this  ciant  is  confirmed  in  the  Tear  1179, 
and  in  the  oull  we  find  this  oldplaoe  particulariadd  as  ^*  Gbaneodhen 
of  the  mi]].''  Woe  worth  the  day  1  the  clatter  of  the  mill  is  bng 
ailent,  tho!%h  the  stream  that  tunied  its  wheel  goes  by  daacinff  as 
gaOy  in  the  sun,  or  surging  as  idughly  to  the  wind  as  in  the  Gutys 
wheal  Pope  Alexander  memoried  Glasnevin  by  its  mill.  Gone 
is  the  miller — gone  his  household — gone  the  mm,  and  the  river  is 
witness  of  ttte  change ;  whilst  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  etiU 
poffieases  the  land  whereon  the  mill  ground  the  com  of  the  Irish 
denizens  tff  the  nei^bourhood,  in  those  quaint  old  times. 

From  the  bridge  where  we  gossip  thus,  the  distance  to  the  little 
church  is  not  far,  and  here  it  waa  that  Dr.  Delauy,  the  friend  of 
Swift^-^iis  host  and  companion-M>fficiated  in  days  when  Irish  land 
revered  no  name  more  sincerely  than  that  of  the  erratic  Dean. 
The  little  grave-yard  of  the  church  contains  the  bones  of  Delany, 
and  a  wall  divides  his  grave  from  his  former  residence — ^Ddville. 
DelviUe  haa  been  commemorated  by  SwiQ;  in  vene,  and  it  yet  con- 
tains memorials  of  him  and  his.  A  little  temple  stands  amid  its 
walks  inscribed  with  the  motto  ^^  Fastigia  despicit  urbia.*'  Opposite 
the  entnmoe  within  it  is  a  medallion  of  Stella,  injurad  and  worn  by 
time.  The  living  Stella  herself  has  trod  amid  those  garden  paths, 
bearing  in  her  heart  of  hearts  that  grim  secret  of  herpeculiar  con- 
nexion with  Swift,  which  wore  her  uf e  out  at  last.  What  must  it 
have  been  ?  Did  ner  thoughts  run  like  thosj  of  that  fair  domael  in 
the  lowland  ballad-** 

'*  ^roud  Maine  is  in  the  wood. 

Walking  so  early ; 
Sweet  Robin  ainga  on  the  bitah. 
Singing  ao  raraly. 

Tell  me,  thou  bonny  bird. 

When  shall  I  marry  me  ? 
When  six  braw  jEentlemeu 

Kirkward  ahaU  carry  ye. 

Who  aoakea  the  bridal  bed. 

Birdie  say  truly  r 
The  gray-headed  sexton 

That  delves  the  grave  duly. 

The  glow- worm  over  grave  and  stone 

Sh41  Ueht'thee  ateadv ; 
The  owl  from  the  steeple  sing — 

Welcome,  proud  lady  !" 

Well  I  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  and  the  fair  Stella  have  been 
united  long  ago, — the  grave  has  joined  them,  and  their  dust  has  com- 
mingled in  its  union.  Peace  to  their  memory ;  the  one  was  a  great 
soul  somewhat  warped  by  circumstance  from  its  greatest  purpose ; 
the  other  was  a  true  woman — very  fair — ^bving  much  ana  sonow- 
inR  greatly.  For  the  sake  of  the  patriot  we  reverence  her  he  loved 
—but  for  the  sake  of  her  patient  tendemess  in  all  the  bitterness  at 
her  mysterious  fate,  we  must  have  a  feeling  deeper  and  holier  for 
that  womanly  nature,  u>  fond,  and  so  incompreheusihle  in  its  fond- 
nese. 

Leaving  the  bridge  and  its  associations,  let  us  return  to  the 
Botanic  Gardens.  Pleasantlvfalls  the  sunlight  of  the  Sabbath  even- 
ing on  tree  and  flower,  and  more  pleasantly  still,  on  the  gatheied 
groups  abn^  the  walks.  Here  on  this  rustk;  seat  let  us  teU  the 
story  of  the  institution  of  this  *'  pleasaunoe/'  as  old  Chaucer  would 
call  it. 

In  the  year  1790,  the  members  of  the  Roval  Dublin  Society  fixst 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  Botanic  Garden,  and  having  miyi^  appUca- 
tion  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  received  from  it  an  Aumyil  grant  up 
to  the  year  1794,  of  £1,700,  lor  the  purpose  of  providing  and  main- 
taining a  Botanic  Garden.  A  committee,  oomposed  of  membere  of 
tiie  Society,  having  been  ^pointed,  pursued  this  object  until  1795. 
In  March  of  that  year,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kihnore,  on  behalf  of 
that  committee,  reported  that  after  examining  several  sites  they 
had  found  none  so  eligible  as  ground  at  Glasnevin,  held  by  Major 
TkkeU  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ's  Church  Cathedral. 
Hie  demesne  had  belonged  to  Tickell  the  poet,  and  the  house  on 
the  ground  was  that  in  which  Addison  rcsioed  when  he  n»"v*  over 


to  this  country  as  private  secretary  to  the  Marquis  Wharton  in 
1714.  Tickell  was  assistant  secretaiyi  and  afterwaids,  on  Addjaoua 
death,  became  the  literary  executor  of  that  eminent  man.  Th^ 
professor's  house  was  hia  readenoe,  ahd  in  one  of  its  apartments  ho 
composed  his  poetical  piece  of  Odin  and  Lucy.  Further  up  through 
the  garden — u  we  pursue  the  walk  by  the  river  to  its  tennination — 
we  pass  into  that  memoried  as  the  favourite  of  Addison.  Here  ho 
has  passed  many  a  quiet  and  thoughtful  hour  pacing  its  boundary 
^^  with  solemn  step  and  sbw,"  indulging  in  tnose  musings  which 
have  left  the  most  graceful  impress  upon  English  literature.  If 
ghosts  revisit  this  orb,  as  men  have  said,  m  ^^  the  pab  glimpses  of  the 
moon,"  what  spot  could  be  more  grateful  to  the  wandenn^  shadj 
than  this  I  Shadowy  trees  over-arai  it  solemnly — voice  of  falUug 
waters  murmuis  near  with  mvsterious  cadenco--and  thj  winds  di*if  t 
in  fitful  gusto  through  the  whispering  leaves  above. 

In  coo8e(][uence  ol  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Boyal 
Dublin  Society,  this  ground  was  obtained  as  desired.  In  the  yeais 
1798  and  1799,  Parhament  appropriated  a  further  sum  of  £1,300, 
and  in  the  year  1800,  it  assigned  £1,500  for  the  garden,  and  for  its 
purpose  of  giving  agricultural  instruction.  With  this  intention  it 
appointed  a  profeBK>r  of  botany,  and  Dr.  Wade  was  the  first  who 
held  the  appointment  The  prospectus  was  issued  about  the  same 
time,  and  it  details  the  divisions  or  classification  of  the  departmenta 
of  the  Garden.  Those  were,  as  we  find  them  in  this  plao,  the 
Liniiasaii  Garden,  the  Scientific  Gtunden,  the  Botanic  Garden,  the 
Cattle  Garden,  the  Hav  Garden,  the  Irish  Garden,  and  the  Dyer*a 
Garden.  So  far  we  find  that  the  establishment  had  bacome  an 
accomplished  fact  In  ito  progress  to  this  point,  it  owed  most  of  ito 
success  to  the  efforte  of  a  man  whom  Ireland  yet  remsmb^s — Mr. 
Speaker  Foster.  He  it  was  who  sat  in  the  Speaker  a  chair  of  tha 
House  of  Parliament  on  the  evening  when  the  Union  was  carried. 
In  the  creation  of  this  establishment,  for  public  b^n-ifit,  we  havo 
yet  a  standing  memorial  of  his  diaBiin  Uvadv<uice  the  elevation  aud 
progress  of  his  countrymen. 

In  1802  we  have  the  first  published  catalogue  of  the  Botanio 
Gardens.  It  contains  a  plan  of  the  hoi-houses  and  oonservatoiiea 
then  erected.  They  were  five  in  number,  and  were  divided  into  a 
centre  and  wing-houses,  and  they  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  walk  which  leads  tiom.  the  entnuioe  gate  to  the  Octagon  housj. 
They  were  built  facing  the  west,  and  remained  until  the  year  1817, 
when  haviqg  been  reported  faulty,  ibey  were  removed.  In  the  year 
1804  the  committee  reported  that  a  sum  of  £9,746  had  been  ex- 
pended on  the  arrangement  of  the  gardens  during  the  four  preced- 
mg  years.  The  first  necessary  arrangements  may  now  be  considered 
as  Deing  made  complete,  and  we  find  that  the  business  of  the  gardens 
was  carried  on  witoout  much  extra  cost  until  the  year  1815,  when 
Mr.  Thcmiaa  Pleasants,  a  member  of  the  Dublin  Society,  built  the  two 
gate  lodges  at  his  own  private  cost  A  report  was  made  soon  after 
to  the  Society,  that  the  construction  of  the  principal  range  of  hot 
houses  was  very  imperfect  for  their  object,  and  their  removal  was 
recommended.  This  waaeffected  during  the  two  years  1817  and  18 18, 
and  in  the  year  1819.  The  Octagon  house  was  built  in  1819  to  accom- 
modate a  splendid  roecimen  of  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  which  plant 
unfortunately  was  tost  in  the  process  ci  ito  removal.  In  the  year 
1826,  Dcctor  Wade,  the  veteran  professor  of  botany,  and  one  of  the 
zeabus  fonndeiB  of  the  institution,  died,  and  Dr.  Litton  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  The  principal  departmente  of  the  garden 
remained  still  under  the  same  arrangement  as  at  the  time  of  the  pros- 
pectus issued  in  1800 ;  but  in  1834,  owing  to  the  advanced  age  of 
Mr.  Underwood,  the  curator  from  tha  commencement  of  the  estab- 
lishment, Mr.  Niven  was  appointed  to  that  duty,  and  on  hia 
assuming  office,  the  old  plan  ox  the  garden  was  broken  up. 

In  consequence  of  the  new  anungement,  the  splendid  range  of 
curvilinear  wrought-iron  coosorvatories  were  built,  at  a  cost  of 
upwards  oi  £5,000,  Four  thousand  pounds  were  contributed  by 
the  Government,  in  two  sums  granted  for  the  purpose,  llie  plan  of 
the  first  house  was  drafted  by  Mr.  Feiguson,  the  head  master  of 
architectural  drawing  in  the  Government  School  of  Art.  All,  the 
other  houses  were  designed  by  Frederick  Darley,  Esq.  Hie  work- 
manship of  all  the  houses  phumed  by  Mr.  Darley,  was  carried  out 
by  the  eminent  iron-founder,  Mr.  Turner,  of  tiie  Hammersmith 
Works,  except  the  first,  which  was  constructed  by  Cloney. 

In  1846,  Professor  Litton  died,  and  his  chair  haa  since  been 
occupied  by  Dr.  Harvey,  who  delivered  two  courses  of  lecture 
annually,  one  at  the  House  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  Kildare- 
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Street,  and  the  other  at  die  Botanic  GdrdenB.  Hub  arruigeiiKiit 
continued  notil  1664,  when  s  chance  wu  made  bj  tlia  Govemmeot 
rL«pectiDg  the  profenorahip  and  hia  Iccturee  of  offioe.  At  preKot 
they  are  delirered  by  Profenor  Ilarre;,  partJjr  at  tiie  Rt^al  Dublin 
Society's  hoiue,  partly  at  the  Botanic  Ganleng,  and  partly  at  the 
Jluaeumof  IndusUr,  Stephen*  Green. 

The  fauda  for  the  support  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  irere  mainly 
P'ippliad  out  of  the  Rvim  annually  Tot«d  for  the  Royal  DubUn 
Sucietj,  until  the  year  18M.  Since  that  time  it  Ikna  been  included 
ill  tlie  vote  for  educational  puipoaes  in  connectioD  vith  the  Board 
of  TVade.  When  the  vote  for  the  Rojal  DubUn  Society  was  re- 
duced from  £10,000  to  £5,300  this  inatitution  Buffered  from  the 
r  jtrcnchinent  in  common  with  the  oth^r  cstabliHlimenta  under  that 
Siiciety.  However  lince  1854  it  haa  been  more  proepBTOUa.  The 
pirdena  ocwer  an  extent  of  ground,  in  the  oro*,  amounting  to  thirty- 
oue  statute  acres.  The  exquisite  taste  and  fortunate  arrangement  in 
vhich  it  is  laid  out,  need  no  enccHnium  from  us.  The  soil  is  favour- 
nlile  for  the  growth  of  most  pUnta,  except,  perhapB,  to  Bome  species 
fium  the  Ainerican  continent,  being  mainly  eztoided  on  that 
^ec^ogical  strata,  known  as  cidpe  limestone.  The  abundance  and 
variety  of  the  vegetable  p^odiictiona,  feetered  within  its  hmits,  will 
1i.'  HMO  a  matter  of  common  notoriety,  as  the  gardens  become  more 
ftii-1  more  familiarizad  to  our  people.  We  are  of  those  who  augur 
tlie  beet  results  from  the  facilities  which  they  afford  to  our  worliiDg- 
cliuses,  in  the  new  arrangement  which  throws  the  gales  open  to 
lliem  OD  Sundays.  We  not  only  believe  that  the  toilOT  in  our  city 
will  derive  health  and  pleaaote  from  the  concesKon  to  their  ne- 
c-issities.  but  we  are  certain  educational  improrement  most  follow. 
'i  be  stimulus  which  is  afforded  to  the  workmg  man  by  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  scienoe  of  boany  in  its  very  seat,  will  not,  we 
ar^  a«nred,  be  lost  by  him.  Id  other  countries,  from  the  working- 
classee  have  inued  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  repertory  of 
knowledge,  aim^  because  of  the  opportunities  affMded  them  for 
obtaining  it.  france  has  her  Cuvier,  second  to  none  in  comparative 
anatomy  ;  America  could  boast  of  ha  Burrit,  distinguislieaiD  i^- 
lologj- ;  Scotland  tells,  in  her  rugged  genius,  of  the  geolopoaf  re- 
»uut:h  of  Hugh  Miller,  the  msson  of  Cromarty  '  and  Englaiid  has  a 
thousand  memorials  of  the  efforts  in  mechanical  science  of  all  these 
haid-handed,  Uige-braiued  sooa  of  labour,  who  have  isued  Inxn 
hur  factories,  from  the  days  of  George  Wedgewood  down  to  those 
of  the  last  and  greatest — George  Stepheoaon.  Perhaps  in  days  to 
dime,  our  own  land  may  have  to  speak  of  stone  name  with  pride, 
fram  the  same  ranks  as  those  dieUnguished  men,  which  may  be 
sytDbolical  of  the  enlargement  cl  our  ideas  in  the  circle  of  that 
Bcionce  which  preaches  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  in  ^le  teachings  it 
draws  from  the  Bowers  in  our  path  or  the  graves  at  our  feet,  more 
wondrooB,  in  their  exijuisite  organism,  than  all  the  art  of  man  hath 
created,  or  all  his  brain  hath  conceiv»l  in  its  most  fertile  f 
production. 
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rowF.n  OF  THE  TipAi,  Sro\T;MEST,— There  is  a  vast  reservcarof 
mixbanical  power  existing  in  the  ocean.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  noisy 
d;ish  of  the  waves  as  they  break  upon  the  baach,  but  to  the  mfinitely 
mightier,  although  silent  and  prop^wive,  energv  exerted  in  the  gra- 
dual rise  and  fall  of  the  tidis.  COTiparod  with  the  stupendous  power 
capable  of  being  utilized  of  man's  benefit,  and  present  in  the  rise  or 
fill  of  millions  upon  millions  of  tons  of  water  through  a  space  of  ten 
or  twenty  feet  four  times  a  day,  al!  the  steam,  water,  of  wind  power 
in  the  world,  together  with  the  united  muscular  fiwce  of  every  living 
being,  human  and  animal,  sink  into  utter  insignificance.  We  will  try 
to  form  some  idea  of  this  power.  Let  ua  suppose  that  by  the  action 
of  the  tides  the  difference  of  level  of  the  surface  of  the  0c«an  at  a  cer- 
tain spot  is  21  feet  between  high  and  low  water;  omitting  for  the 
present  all  consideration  of  the  power  of  the  subjacent  liquid,  what  ia 
tlic  mechanical  value  of  a  space  of  100  yaids  square  of  this  water  ? 
]00  yards  square  by  21  feet  deep  equals  70,000  cubic  yards  of  water, 
^•Lich  is  lifted  to  a  beight  of  2 1  feet,  or  to  1 ,470,000  cubic  yards  lifted 
to  a  height  of  ]  foot.  Now,  since  one  cubic  yard  of  water  weighs  about 
1,683  pounds^  1,470,000  cubic  yards  weigh  2,470.010,000  pounds, 
which  is  lifted  in  six  hours.  This  is  equiv^unt  to  lifting  a  weight  of 
412,335,000  pounds  in  one  hour;  and  since  one  horso-power  is 
considered  eqnivalent  to  raising  1,800,000  pounifa  per  hour,  we 
have  locked  up  in  every  100  yards  square  of  sea  surface,  a  power  cqnal 
to  a  230  horse-power  s  team -engine. 
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INGS,  qnseni,  priiv- 
ees,  philosophers,  po- 
ets,   and     peasants, 
.   have,  daring  every 
rsconled    e^ich    « 
!  the  wtwld's  history, 
sought  forgotd with 
avidity.    Tlouaands 
'   have  peiidied  in  the 
search ;  Uoodshedond 
recklen  rspinehave 
.    rharacterisad       the 
chase ;  and  the  fi^>TCe 
^  play  of  human  pos- 
^sioDB  exhibits  itself, 
'  nnvdled,  and  hide- 
ous in  its  nakedneA, 
amid  thegold  regions 
of  the  world.     The 
ch  the  nations  of  an- 
gold  it  recorded   in 
pidewith  which  they 
aanffert«d  in  their  mo- 
ths daring  with  which 
ibroad  in  the  search  of 
in  tbe  qiuntJtieB  they 

nd  knowliidge  o*  gold 
id  In  Scripttire.  We 
luiii  vvai,  luuods  csused  vaHoos  parts 
of  tlie  sanctuary  to  be  overlaid  with  the  precious  metal.  Tbe  art  of 
working  it,  In  which  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  Moses  w»e  un- 
doubtetUy  skilled,  they  are  Btd  to  have  learned  from  the  ancient 
Egypt**™-  Two  gold  regions  are  mentioned  in  the  Kcred  writings, 
whicn  geographers  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  fix  with  certain^; 
these  are  Ophir  and  Tarehish.  Hie  ships  of  Solomon,  jnloted  by 
Phoeniciana,  took  three  years  to  peifurm  the  journey  to  TarBhish  and 
back,  importing  peacocks'  feathen,  gold,  and  silver.  Ophir,  it  has 
been  ais^-ted,  is  the  Peru  of  modem  maps ;  but  Tarshi^  was  obvi- 
ously an  Asiatic  locality,  since,  with  the  gold  and  ailver,  Solomon's 
vessels  brought  home  ivoir  and  other  eastern  produce.  Tarehish 
has  been  explained  variously  ;  by  tomi  as  the  general  name  of  th: 
Fbcenicians  for  the  ocean — oy  others  sa  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit 
word  Tar-deta,  a  silver  country.  Marks  of  anciently-worked  gold 
mines,  however,  have  b^en  found  in  varions  ports  of  the  world.  In 
the  gold  districts  of  the  Ural  and  Altai,  unmistakable  evidences 
exist  of  the  former  presence  of  ancient  miners.  In  tbe  rouFieum  at 
liemaul  is  a  stone  spUyni,  discovered  in  an  eitenrive  excavation  for 
gold,  which  must  have  been  carried  <hi  lone  ages  ago,  near  the  sil- 
ver mines  of  the  Scblaiigenberg.  This  and  other  relics  are  ocHijec- 
turod  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  panage  in  Herodotits,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  gold  mince — guarded  by  mansters — of  the  Eastern  Scy- 
thians, call^  the  ArimBspee.  May  not  these  mines  have  yieliled 
some  of  Solomon's  gold  ?  The  vast  quantities  of  gold  collected  by 
this  monaich  have  Dcen  variotuly  computed  ;  but  same  idea  of  tlia 
great  total  m^y  be  arrived  at  from  the  fact  related  in  "  Kings,"  that 
u  a  single  year  six  hundred  threescore  and  six  talents  were  collected. 
When  gold  flrst  played  a  part  in  human  affairs  is,  En  truth,  lost 
in  the  remote  post.  As  a  pnpnlar  writer  has  remarked,  its  inde- 
structibility wss  appreciated  almost  as  bomi  ss  it  was  discovered, 
and  it  quickly  bjcam?  the  coveted  pomeseion — almost  the  god  al 
men.  Then  the  folly  of  hoping  to  create,  l:^  human  ikilt,  thia  pre- 
ciooa  product  of  nature,  soon  seized  upon  avaricious  minds ;  and  d 
all  the  patient  labours  performed  with  tbe  hope  of  seizing  gold,  tboaa 
which  Uie  alchemista  performed  deserve  a  pre-eminent  rank,  sa  they 
led'the  way  to  many  great  chemical  discoveries.  After  having  eulo- 
gised gold  as  the  most  perfect,  the  most  unalterable,  and  the  sim- 
plest of  metals ;  after  having  crowned  it  with  the  vain  titie  of  king 
over  the  motallio  world,  they  compared  it  to  the  glory  of  the  sun, 
and  reprssented  it  by  the  mme  emblem.  A  circle  represented  its 
perfection  and  its  indestructibility ;  it  was  to  tfaem  the  summiim  d 
m3talliz3tion ;  and  in  th?ir  delirium,  they  were  olmwt  iuclinod  to 
place  it  at  the  head  of  creation. 
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The  gold  mines  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  described  by  Agathar- 
chides,  a  writer  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Thilometor, 
were  situated  near  the  coast  of  the  Rod  Sea ;  according  to  D'Anville, 
on  the  site  of  the  second  or  golden  Berenice,  and  according  to 
others,  on  the  site  of  Hamamy.  The  spot  now  laid  down  in  modem 
maps  as  Jebel  Allaka  is  D'AnviUe's  locality.  "  The  kings  of  Egypt," 
writa  Agatharehides,  "  compelled  many  poor  people,  together  with 
their  wives  and  children,  to  labour  in  the  gold  mines,  whereinHhey 
underwent  more  sofiPering  than  can  well  be  imagined.  The  hard 
rocks  of  the  gold  mountams  being  cleft  by  heating  them  with  burn- 
ing wood,  the  workmen  then  apply  their  iron  m[iplements.  The 
yoimg  and  active,  with  iron  hammers,  break  the  rock  in  pieces,  in 
straight  lines,  but  following  the  direction  of  the  vein  of  gold,  which 
is  as  irregular  in  its  course  as  the  roots  of  a  tree.  The  workmen 
have  lights  fastened  on  tiieir  foreheads,  bv  the  aid  of  which  they  cut 
their  w^  through  the  rocks,  idways  following  the  white  veins  of 
stone.  To  keep  them  to  their  task,  an  overseer  stands  by,  ready  to 
inflict  a  blow  on  the  lazy.  The  material  that  is  thus  loosened  is 
carried  out  of  the  g^eries  by  boys,  and  received  at  the  mouth  of 
the  mine  by  old  men  and  the  weaier  labourers,  who  then  carry  it 
to  the  epoptce,  or  inspectors.  These  are  young  men,  under  thirty 
years  oi  age,  strong  and  vigorous,  who  pound  t£e  broken  fragments 
m  iron  mortars  with  a  stone  pestle,  till  there  is  no  piece  larger 
than  a  pea.  It  is  then  placed  on  grinding  stones,  or  a  kind  of 
mill-stones,  and  women,  three  on  each  side,  work  at  it  till  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powder.  This  is  then  passed  on  to  a  set  of  work- 
men, called  seUangeis,  who  place  it  on  a  finely  polished  board,  not 
horizontal,  but  sloping  a  IftUe.  The  sellangeis^  after  poiu^ng  some 
water  on  the  boara,  rubs  it  with  his  hand,  at  first  gently,  but  after- 
wards more  vigorously,  by  which  process  the  lighter  earthy  parti- 
cles slide  off  tdong  the  slope  of  the  ooard,  and  the  heavier  parts  are 
left  behind.  He  then  takes  soft  si)onge8,  with  which  he  presses  on 
the  board  rather  gently,  which  causes  Uie  lighter  particles  to  adhere 
to  the  sponge,  while  the  heavy  shininggrains  stul  keep  their  place 
on  the  board,  owing  to  their  weight.  From  the  seUangeis  the  gold 
particles  are  transferred  to  the  roasters,  who  measure  and  weigh 
all  they  receive,  before  putting  it  into  an  earthen  jar.  With  the 
gold  particlte  tiiev  mix  lead  in  a  certain  proportion,  lum^  of  salt, 
a  litUe  tin,  and  barley  bran,  and  putting  a  tightly-fitting  cover 
on  die  jar,  and  smearing  it  all  over,  they  burn  it  in  a  furnace  for 
five  days  and  nights  without  intermission.  On  the  sixth  day  they 
cool  the  vessel  and  take  out  the  gold,  which  they  find  somewhat 
diminished  in  quantity ;  all  the  other  substances  entirely  disappear. 
These  mines  were  worked  under  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  but 
abandoned  during  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Ethiopians, 
and  i^terwards  by  the  Medes  and  Persians.'' 

Cambyses  carried  off  a  rich  spoil  from  the  Egyptian  temples ; 
afterwards,  in  the  ashes  of  the  palaces  of  Fersepolis  and  Susa.  three 
hundred  talents  of  gold,  and  two  thousand  three  hundred  of  silver 
were  collected.  Jacob,  taking  Diodorus  Siculus  as  his  authority, 
estimates  the  annual  yield  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  gold  mines  at 
six  millions  sterling.  The  quantity  may  have  c^en  as  ^eat  as  this, 
ii  the  produce  of  the  neignbourin^  countries— of  Nubia  and  that 
fi'om  the  interior,  from  the  Macrobians  of  Herodotus,  who  obtained 
rich  stores  from  their  rapid  streams — be  included  in  the  calculation. 

Koeellini  proves  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  attained  to  great 
perfection  in  the  art  of  working  the  precious  metals  to  shapes  gene- 
rally grotesque,  but  not  seldom  graceful  and  highly  finished.  The 
statue  of  Am,  which  stood  in  Uie  Monolith  of  Memphis,  was  made 
of  gold,  with  two  precious  stones  for  the  eyes.  The  Egyptians  pos- 
ses^ the  art  of  giiding  wooden  and  other  images,  but  t£e  most  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  art  as  practised  by  mem  has  been  found 
upon  their  mummy-cases.  Fliny  even  aaserts  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  amalgamating  gold  with  other  metals,  to 
form  a  yieldinc^  paste  for  gilding. 

Agatharehides,  to  whom  allusion  has  been  already  made,  in  notic- 
ing the  manufacturing  ekiU  of  the  Sabseans,  says  that  iJiey  had  a 
vast  quantit^r  of  thd  precious  metals  garnered  in  their  capital.  He 
describes  their  drinking  vessels  of  pure  gold  and  silver,  their  furni- 
ture with  silver  feet,  and  the  rich  ornaments  of  gold  on  their  colon- 
nades and  the  fronts  of  their  doors.  The  Assyrians  also  possessed 
vast  quantities  of  gold.  Diodorus  states  that  Ninus,  the  founder  of 
Nineveh,  posBGFsod  himself  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  Bactriana ; 
and  Semiramis  is  said  to  have  erected  tor  a  Babylonian  temple  three 
statues  of  beaten  gold,  one  of  which  weighed  eight  hundred  talents. 


Gold  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  According  to  it  the  Golden  Race  was  tJie  first  race  sent  by 
the  gods  to  people  ue  earUi.  The  goddess  of  discord  threw  a  golden 
apple  in  among  the  deities,  at  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
bearing  the  inscription :  H  *ei>4  Xat^vrm — ^*  let  the  beauty  (among 
you)  take  (me)."  All  are  familiar  with  the  circumstance  that  Paris 
was  nominatea  umpire,  and  adjudged  the  prize  of  beauty  to  Venus. 
Apollo  rode  in  a  golden  chariot ;  Atalanta  lost  her  race  with  Hippo- 
menes  by  stepping  aside  to  pick  up  the  golden  apples  he  intention- 
allv  let  f{dl  m  her  patii ;  Bacchus  presented  Ariadne  with  a 
golden  crown.  The  story  of  King  I^Iidas  illustrates  the  antiquity 
of  the  auri  sacra  fames.  A  party  or  Fhrygian  shepherds  having 
found  the  drunken  Silenus  in  his  accustomed  condition,  conveyed 
him  before  that  sapient  monarch.  He  entertained  him  for  ten  days, 
and  then  sent  him  back  to  his  foster-father,  Bacchus,  who,  in  re- 
turn for  the  king's  hospitality,  requested  him  to  name  the  reward 
h6  coveted.  Midas  requested  that  every  thing  he  touched  might  be 
turned  to  gold.  To  this  request  Bacchus  acceded,  and  the  monareh 
was  speedily  delighted  to  find  the  stones  he  touched  become  a  mass 
of  precious  metal ;  the  very  water  in  which  he  bathed  became  liquid 
gold.  But  when  he  began  to  eat,  his  bread  and  meat  became  solid 
bullion,  and  when  he  lifted  his  goblet  to  his  lips,  his  wine  became 
metal.  In  despair,  he  besought  Bacchus  to  cancel  his  absurd  wish, 
when  the  god  curected  him  to  immerse  himself  in  the  river  Pacto- 
lus,  whidi  is  fabled  to  have  forthwith  run  over  golden  sands,  and 
Midas  was  no  longer  so  terrible  an  alchemist ! 

The  third  labour  of  Hercules  was  to  convey  to  Mycenae,  the  hind 
with  the  golden  horns,  sacred  to  Diana,  while  the  eleventh  task  of 
the  same  god  was  to  get  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesporides,  which 
had  been  given  to  Juno  by  Earth  on  her  wedding  morn.  Then  there 
is  the  famous  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  in  quest  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  nailed  to  an  oak  in  the  grove  of  Mars^  and  the  Golden 
Collar  worked  by  Vulcan,  which  Cadmus  gave  to  his  daughter  Har- 
monia. 

The  stories  of  the  modesty  of  the  wise  men  of  old,  in  regard  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Golden  Tripod,  which  Helen  as  she  sailed  from 
Troy  was  supposed  to  have  cast  into  the  water,  in  compliance  with 
an  ancient  oracle,  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Grecian  history. 

The  fabulous  wealth  of  Croesus,  to  which  so  many  references  are 
made  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  whose  dismal  fate  has  been 
taught  to  trembling  children  as  a  warning  against  the  indulgence 
of  pride,  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  phrase  now  current  throughout 
the  civilised  world,  tJiat  the  millionaires  of  the  present  day  are 
^^  as  rich  as  Croesus."    In  his    *^  Life  of  Solon,"    Plutarch  plea- 
santly introduces  the  hero  whose  reputed  wealth  has  excited  the 
envy  of  all  subsequent  races  of  men.  ^^  As  to  his  (Solon's)  interview 
with  Croesus,  some  pretend  to  prove  from  chronology,  that  it  is  fic- 
titious. But  since  the  story  is  so  celebrated,  and  so  well  attested,  nay, 
what  is  more,  so  agreeable  to  Solon's  character,  so  worthy  of  his 
wisdom  and  magnanimity,  I  Otnnot  prevail  upon  myself  to  reject  it 
for  the  sake  of  certain  chronological  tables,  which  thousands  are 
correcting  to  this  day  (the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era),  with- 
out being  able  to  brmg  them  to  any  certainty.    Solon,  then,  is  said 
to  have  visited  Sardis  at  the  request  of  Croesus ;  and  when  he  came 
thither,  he  was  affected  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  person  bom  in 
an  inland  country,  when  he  first  goes  to  see  the  ocean  ;  for,  as  ha 
takes  every  great  river  he  perceives  for  the  sea,  so  Solon,  wheu 
he  passed  mrough  the  court,  and  saw  many  of  the  nobility  richly 
dressed,  and  vraUdng  in  great  pomp  amidst  a  crowd  of  attendants 
and  guards,  took  each  of  them  for  Croeaus.    At  last,  when  he  waa 
conducted  into  the  presence,  he  found  the  king  set  off  with  whatever 
can  be  imagined  curious  and  valuable,  either  in  beauty  of  colours, 
elegance  of  golden  ornaments,  or  splendour  of  jewels,  in  order  that 
the  grandeur  and  variety  of  the  scene  might  be  as  striking  as 
possible.    Solon,  standing  over  against  the  throne,  waa  not  at  all 
surprised,  neither  did  he  pay  those  compliments  which  were  expec- 
ted ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  obvious  to  all  persons  of  discernment, 
that  he  despised  such  vain  ostentation  and  littleness  of   pride. 
Croesus  then  ordered  his  treasures  to  be  opened,  and  his  magnificent 
apartments  of  furniture  to  bo  shown  him;  but  this  was  quite  a 
superfluous  trouble ;  for  Solon,  upon  the  first  view  of  the  king,  was 
able  to  read  his  character.    When  he  had  seen  all,  and  was  con- 
ducted back,  Croesus  asked  him,  *'  If  he  had  ever  beheld  a  happier 
man  than  himself  ?"  Solon  answered,  ^^  he  had ;  and  that  was  one 
Jellus,  a  plain  but  worthy  citizen  of  Athens,  who  left  valuable  child* 
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rcn  behind  him ;  and  who,  having  been  above  the  want  of  neces- 
saries during  his  whole  life,  died  gloriously  fighting  for  his  country." 
By  this  time,  ho  appeared  to  Crcesus  a  strange,  uncouth  kind  of 
rustic,  who  did  not  measure  happiness  by  gold  and  silver,  but  could 

S refer  the  life  and  death  of  a  private  and  obscure  person  to  so  much 
ignity  and  power." 

M.  Licinius  Crassus.  sumamed,  on  accoimt  of  his  opulence,  the 
*'Kich,'*  is  a  very  celebrated  pansonage  in  Roman  history.  He 
vas  made  a  consm  by  Pompey  (with  whom  and  Csesar  he  formed 
the  firot  Triiunvirate)  and  in  this  exalted  office  displayed  his  wealth 
by  entertaining  the  people  at  ten  thousand  tables.  His  love  of 
riches  was  so  predominant  that,  not  satisfied  with  the  revenues  of 
the  province  of  Syria,  and  influenced  by  an  uncontrollable  desire  of 
extending  his  possessions,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  hastened 
to  make  himself  master  of  Parthia.  Betrayed,  however,  by  the 
treacherous  delay  of  some  of  his  allies,  he  was  d^eated  by  the  Par- 
thian forces  under  Surena,  by  whom,  after  his  surrender,  he  was 
put  to  death,  B.C.  53.  He  was  afterwards  decapitated,  and  in  de- 
rision of  his  avarice,  molten  gold  was  poured  down  his  throat.  AJas 
for  the  auri  sacra  fames  ! 

In  a  future  number  we  shall  have  something  to  say  concerning 
metallurgic  craft  in  Ireland,  from  the  days  when  Cred,  a  Tuatha- 
de-Danaan  artificer  in  gold,  and  ''  ver^  curious  in  the  working  of 
metals,*'  fabricated  a  silver  hand  for  Emg  Nuadh,  ^who  was  the  first 
monarch  of  that  dynasty,  and  who  was  called  Airoiod  lamh,  or,  *^  of  the 
Silver  Hand,'*)  as  a  substitute  for  the  natural  member  which  that 
sovereign  lost  at  the  battle  of  Moytura,  (that  is,  Magh  Tuniodh^ 
*^  the  field  of  towers,"  on  the  borders  of  Lough  Masg,)  and  something 
anent  Irish  mines,  from  the  era  of  the  discovery  of  that  Lagenian 
one  where  now 

"  Sparkles  of  colden  splendour 
All  over  the  suiiace  shine ; 
But  if  in  pursuit  we  go  deeper, 

AUur'd  by  the  gleam  that  shone,  * 

Ah  1  false  as  the  £ream  of  the  sleeper. 
Lake  Love,  the  bright  ore  is  gone.'* 


A  OEEAT  HTJMILIATIOir. 

HAVE  a  grudge  of  long  standing  to  settle  with  Mrs. 
Kaddiffe,  Miss  Jane  Porter,  Horace  Walpole,  and  a 
few  other  lights  of  the  "  School  of  Artificial  Sentunent." 
The  **  Romance  of  the  Forest"  ruined  me  for  a  boy ; 
and  my  matuier  years  were  uncomfortably  emhor- 
raased  by  dreaminess  and  aversion  for  the  practical 
business  of  life,  resulting  from  profound  studies  of 
the  *'  Scottish  Chiefs."  I  had  scarcely  turned  the 
comer  of  my  ninth  year  when  I  began  to  astonish 
my  friends  by  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which  I 
interlardlpd  converaations  of  the  barrenest  interest 
with  florid  and  affecting  quotations  from  either  of  the 
aforesaid  romances.  I  was  incapable  of  discussing  any 
^  subject,  from  fried  ham  to  electricity,  in  a  sensible, 
'  common-place  way.  Indeed,  sodeeplv  had  I  imbibed 
the  conventional  tone  and  manner  of  Miss  Fitzclar- 
ence,  and  the  persecuted  Adeline,  that  I  soared  in- 
variably above  the  familiar  level  of  social  conversation 
into  a  species  of  comatic  moonlight.  My  habits,  cast 
of  thought,  and  person,  rapidly  acquired  a  fictitious 
dignity  and  aplomb  from  those  refining  influences, 
which  not  unfrequently  exposed  me  to  the  ridicule  of 
my  companions.  My  ambition  aspired  to  a  free  life  in 
the  Albanian  mountains,  with  fifty  retainers,  in  goat-skin  capotes,  to 
answer  the  sound  of  my  horn  and  stand  by  me  whilst  I  chivalrously 
snapped  my  fingers  in  the  face  of  the  constituted  authorities.  But 
when  a  consideration  of  the  refining  element  of  such  a  life  engrossed 
my  fancy,  I  felt  too  buoyant  to  tread  the  earth,  and  allowed  my 
imagination  to  riot  extravagantly  in  the  realms  of  Beauty  and  Ro- 
mance. I  pictured  to  mysdf  the  partner  of  my  existence  reclining 
on  cushions  of  Persian  down,  in  some  out  of  the  way  cavern,  with  a 
thousand  ministering  slaves,  theatrically  disposed  around  her  couch. 
From  a  hundred  museums  and  art  galleries  I  gathered  materials  for 
her  face  and  form.  She  was  to  dine  daily  on  amber  and  sherbet ; 
take  the  air  in  silver  slippers,  and  receive  the  Magasin  des  Modes 
once  a  month.    It  was  also  arranged  that  she  should  call  me  her 


lord,  and  fall  at  my  feet  whenever  I  made  my  appearance ;  and  that 
I  should  reply,  "  Arise,  O,  Fatima,  and  deign  to  smile  upon  your 
slave."  Fatima,  by  the  way,  was  never  to  grow  old  or'ugly ;  and  when 
she  should  die,  her  death  was  to  be  accepted  as  a  sarcasm  on  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  medical  profession. 

The  peculiar  character  of  my  reflections,  generally  illustrated  as 
th^  were  by  excondons  through  the  damp  grass  in  the  moonlight 
and  prolonged  midnight  sitting  at  an  open  window  visibly  affected 
my  health,  and,  on  my  eleventh  birth-day  I  was  packed  up  in  a  very 
ordinary  way  by  my  father,  thrown  into  the  interior  rf  a  vehicle 
known  as  the  "  Flying  Post"  (it  carried  the  mails,  and  ran  nine  miles 
in  two  houra  and  a  half),  and  despatched  in  search  of  health  to  the 
house  of  my  uncle  at  Petticoe.  I  felt  grieved  at  the  treatment 
to  which  I  was  subjected ;  bjit,  as  the  Scottish  Chiefs  invariably 
expressed  their  indignation  by  silent  contempt,  I  held  my  tonguo 
and  looked  carving-knives  at  my  &ther.  ' 

My  uncle,  who  had  been  looking  out  for  the  "  Flying  Post"  half  an 
hour  before  the  Oirdinary  time  of  its  arrival,  met  me  at  the  little 
garden- wicket,  and  welcomed  me  in. 

"  This  is  Miss  Snaffle  "  said  my  uncle,  as  a  lady,  much  about  my 
own  age,  with  large  dark  eyes  and  pale  cheeks,  and  abridged  potti- 
coats,  entered  the  apartment.  "  Miss  Snaffle,  my  nephew,  Mr.  Pon 
—Mr.  Pop,  Miffl  Snaffle."  »    ^      r       i  i 

'Misrf  Snaffle  and  I  bowed  to  each  other.  I  think  she  blushed 
slightly,  but  I  was  too  much  of  thehero  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  weak- 
ness. As  I  sat,  facing  my  new  acquaintance,  with  my  back  to  a 
nest  of  drawers  and  my  face  to  the  fire-place.  I  thought  that  if  ever 
a  human  being  was  fonned  to  realise  my  ideal  of  a  genuine,  unadul- 
terated heroine,  that  individual  was  Mias  Snaffle.  Our  acquaintanc© 
ripened  precociously,  and  we  were  ^uite  familiar  before  h3f -past  t<in 
o'clock,  the  invariable  hour  for  retiring  in  my  uncle's  household. 

I  learned  to  love  Mias  Snaffle,  and  the  passion  was  reciprocated. 
We  compared  notes  of  our  readings,  and  I  was  overjoyedlto  find 
that  they  were  much  on  a  par.  Often  in  the  long  autumn  nights, 
when  the  wind  whistled  "  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  toi^e"  through  the 
yeUow  dirubberies— when  the  fflaas  was  bw,  and  the  clock  ticked 
thickly  in  the  hall,  and  my  uncle  and  Mr.  Snaffle  sat  before  the  fire, 
legislating,  perhaps,  for  the  republic  of  Hayti,  have  we  breathed 
deep  sighs  over  the  distresses  of  Theodore,  and  shed  tears  of  unal- 
loyed sympathy  for  the  unhappy  Medora-— then  we  had  garden  walks 
in  the  moonlight,  and  noonday  rambles  in  the  fields  and  woods,  when 
we  explored  all  the  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  returned  home 
in  a  high  state  of  mediseval  excitement.  One  evening  as  we  were  croas- 
ing  a  meadow  on  our  way  home,  Mias  Snaffle  started  a  little  difficulty. 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Pop,"  she  said,  "  is  it  not  sii^ular— I  never  yet 
asked  you  for  your  Christian  name  ?" 

My  *heart  leaped  up  to  my  throat,  as  I  replied : 

*'  Did  you  not.  Miss  Snaffle  ?    My  name  is  Peter.*' 

"  Peter  Pop  1" 

"  Peter  Pop,  Miss  Snaffle ;  an  ugly  name,  isn't  ?" 

"  Not  ugly,  but  not  romantic  enough,"  said  my  companion,  with 

a  slight  spice  of  sarcasm  in  her  indirect  affirmative.    **  My  name 

but,  of  course,  I  can't  be  blamed,  for  I  was  not  consulted  about  the 
choice — ^my  name  is  Judith  1" 

"  Judith  Snaffle  1" 

v"  Judith  Snaffle,  Mr.  Pop,"  saidmy  imperturbable  friend.  "  Now, 
couldn't  we  manage  to  have  nicer  names — more  musical  appellations  ? 
Our  parents  have  wronged  us ;  let  us  repair  the  injury !"  exclaimsd 
Miss  Snaffle,  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit,  and  a  flourish  of  her  father's 
umbrella. 

'^  Romeo  and  Juliet  ?"  I  suggested. 

"  Psha  I  Mr.  Pop ;  don't  jrou  remember  how  they  turned  out — 
Romeo  became  a  tide-waiter  in  Venice,  and  Juliet  married  an  apo- 
thecary. We'll  have  no  such  thing.  What  do  you  say  to  Theodore 
and  Adeline  ?" 

The  new  version  of  the  drama  had  shaken  me  a  little,  so  I  said  : 

"  Very  pretty,  indeed ;"  but  recollecting  myself  in  a  moment,  1 
exclaim^ :  **  O,  did  you  ever  read  the  story  of  Heloise  and  Abelard? 
They  loved,  alas  1  not  wisely  but  too  well ;  cruel  destiny  separated 
them,  but  now  they  sleep  soundly  side  by  side  within  the  luuloweJl 
precincts  of  P6re  la  Chaise.    It  is  a  beautiful  story." 

"  I  like  it— I  like  the  names.    I'll  be  Abelard." 

"  You  can't,  Mias  Snaffles." 

"  Now,  don't  be  selfish,  Mr.  Pop.    It's  the  nicer  name  of  the  two 
you  know." 
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**  But  Toa  foiget,"  I  BAid,  *^  tliat  Abelard  was  the  genUeman^  and 
Ileloiae  the  lady.*^ 

''  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Snaffles,  ^'  then  I  will  call  you  Abelard ; 
and  you  shall  call  roo   ■■  ■  ** 

**  Dearest  Heloise  V^  I  exclaimed,  raisiiw  her  hand  to  my  lips,  and 
iropesBing  a  chivalroua  kiss  on  her  odd  kid  gbve^ 

I  sat  up  late  that  night,  and  with  the  aBsistanee  of  a  botanical 
dictionary,  and  my  fingers  as  enumerators)  contrived  to  oomposB  a 
love-poem  to  the  object  of  my  affections. 

If  anything  could  hare  inereasad  my  heroic  stature  in  the  eyes  of 
Ileloise,  it  was  this  spontaneous  tvibute  to  her  beauty  and  goodness. 
>  She  told  me  confidentially  that  she  always  knew  there  was  sonuthing 
in  me. 

Time  sped  joyously  over  our  hsads.  Day  after  day  Hebise's  love 
increased,  and  my  passion  ripened.  But  we  were  parted.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  day,  and  the  agony  it  brought  us.  Heloise 
wept ;  but  as  mv  statuesque  dignity  would  have  baen  compromised 
bv  an  e£PQsion  of  tears,  X  only  claspdd  my  hands  convulsively,  and 
blubbered. 

^^Heloise,'^  I  whispered,  '^I  abhor  the  fate  I  cannot  control; 
but,  dearest,  whilst  memory  holds  a  seat" — 

'« Oh,  don%  Abelard,  don't  f'  interrupted  Misa  Snaffle.  »'  If  I 
could  afford  to  doubt  you  for  a  mom^t,  existence  would  be  a  void, 
and — and;  there,  there---go,**  she  essbumed,  with  a  gesture  of 
superb  authori^  and  reagnatiou,  *^  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
than  never  to  have  loved  at  all ;  farewell  I" 

*^  Bless  me.*'  cried  my  unde,  (he  had  a  quaer  fancy  for  pronoun- 
cing his  owi)  benediction.)  ^^  What  can  ail  the  children  i  Shake 
liands  and  oJRf  with  you.'^ 

The  mean  insinuation  conveyed  in  the  epithet  "  children,"  stung 
me  to  the  quick,  and  X  was  preparing  to  utt^  a  vindictive  retort  to 
my  relative,  when  that  gentleman,  suddenly  seizing  me  by  the  collar 
and  ancle,  deposited  me  like  a  bale  of  coarse  goods  in  the  Enniakillen 
mail,  wh^  Heloise  was  marched  up  stairs  in  ma  custody  of  her  f  atiier. 

I  returned  home  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  was  immediately  placed 
as  an  extern  pupil  in  the  claaaical  academy  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Kruk.  New  aaaodationB  failed  to  banish  the  remembrance  of  the 
old ;  I  pined  inwardly,  and  wasted  away  to  such  an  extent,  that  my 
friends  feared  I  should  fall  a  victim  to  atrophy.  Every  morning  I 
chose  Heknse's  name  £or  my  headline  j  a  thousand  times  I  sketched 
her  pnoAle  on  my  slate,  with  a  few  artistic  cotrections  of  the  style  of 
her  hair  and  bonnet.  Meanwhile  I  became  morose  and  stupid,  and 
was  popularly  known  by  the  title  of  ^^  Pop  the  muff."  Dr.  Kruk, 
indeed,  "sldora  chastised  me ;  but  his  daughter,  ^liss  Seraphina 
Kruk,  n«  ^re  than  made  up  for  the  parental  dereliction  of  duty.  One 
morning  when  I  had  failed  in  answering  one  of  har  interrogatories 
(and  she  did  put  such  odd  ones)  she  slapped  the  grammar  in  my 
face  with  such  force,  that  my  nose  tin^ea  and  ih^  blood  mounted 
to  my  temples.  A  high  sense  of  chivalry  prevented  me  striking  her, 
but  I  retaliated  by  administering  a  kick  to  her  favorite  lap-dog, 
*^  Beadeyea,"  which  caused  that  inoffensive  animal  to  ascend  siiiden^ 
in  the  direction  of  the  ceiling,  and  execute  a  variety  of  acrobatic 
eztircises  on  his  retom  to  the  floor.    The  dog  liuwled,  the  bo^-s 


cheered  and  stamped  their  feet ;  Dr.  Kruk  rushed  down  witli  a 
mahogany  ruler  in  his  hand,  and  Seraphina,  selecting  a  suitable 
place  for  depositing  hersdf,  fainted. 
"  Come,  up  with  you  Pop ;  up,  sir !"  said  Dr.  Kruk. 
There  was  a  tragic  pause,    I  lolded  my  anna,  cleuched  my  teeth 
for  a  moment,  and  cned  out,  "  No." 

^*  What  1  mutiny  under  my  own  roof,"  exclaimed  Dr.  *  Kruk. 
"  You  won't  go  up,  air?  won't  you  ?  "  and  as  he  pronounced  the 
last  words  I  received  a  blow  of  Nhe  ruler  on  that  portion  of  a 
schoolboy ^  person,  scholastically  known  as  **the  nob,*'  which 
elicited  my  inmiedmte  compliance.  One  of  the  boys  grappled  me 
to  his  back  **  with  hooka  of  steeL'*  I  contracted  every  muscle  to 
receive  the  coming  shook  with  propriety,  and  gave  the  preliminary 
roar  customary  on  such  occasions.  Its  echo  had  barely  subsided  when  I 
heard  strange  voices  behind  me  in  the  room,  and  Dr.  Kruk*s  pon- 
derous accents  aasuring  some  heaven-sent  visiter,  that  I  was  beyond 
all  hope  of  rsfoimation.  I  oontxadicted  the  ungentlemanly  assertion 
by  a  ueth  war,  which  stimulated  the  stranger  to  intercede  for  m^ 
pardon. 

"  Poor  lad !"  said  ^e  benevolent  voice ;  **  pray  do  forgive  him 
sir,  and  I  shall  guarantee  his  future  good  conduct.** 

I  was  strudk  by  a  supposed  familuurity  with  the  voice ;  but  m^ 
reflections  were  eut  short  by  Dr.  Kruk's  replying :  ^*  He*s  incom- 
gible,  or ;  he's  stupid,  sir ;  he's  idle,  sir,  asul  badlv  inclined ;  and 
for  my  part,  I'm  afraid  his  examinite  remains  shall  never  oe  in- 
terred with  the  proper  christian  solemnity.**  I  thought  of  ship- 
wrecked mariners,  and  the  story  of  Harry  and  Tommv. 

**  Well,  trust  me,  he'll  improve,'^  insisted  the  voice  of  benevolence. 
*'  Do  order  his  release,  doctor ;  you  wiU  greatly  oblige  me." 

*^  Then,  only  on  one  condition,"  said  Dr  Kruk.  *^  He  shall  go 
down  on  his  knees,  and  beg  Mis  Kruk*s  pardon ;  he  ahall  sub- 
sequently beg  the  lap-dog's  pardon.    Is  he  roady  to  do  tliis  ?'* 

*'  He  18,  sir,"  said  I,  ''  hell  do  anything." 

**  Drop  him,.Bulbeye,"  (the  name  of  the  boy  on  whose  back  I  was 
held.) 

Master  Bulb3ye  ob3yed  the  minist'^r  of  war  with  such  alacrity, 
that  I  nearly  lost  my  balance  whilst  descending.  I  turned  to  thank 
my  intercessors,  when,  shade  of  Radcliffe  and  Horace  Walpole  I 
who  stood  before  me — ^who  had  bsen  witnesBas  of  my  ignominy  but 
Mr.  Snaffle  and  mv  adored  Heloise,  with  thrise  quarters  of  a  cambric 
handkerchief  stuffed  into  her  mouth  to  itifle  her  laughter.  The  tabUan 
was  one  of  tremendous  interest. 

"  Heloise,"  I  exclaimdd,  *'  Heloise,  falsest  of  wom^n,  you — ^you 
to  smile  at  Abslard's  agon v — farewell,  and  if  for  ever,  fare  thee  wtjl  !*' 

"  Abelard,  adored  Abalard!  '*  sereamad  Miss  Snaffle,  as  she  threw 
hersdlf  into  a  Siddonic  attitude — ^^  Stay^  hdar  m3,  ohP 

I  heard  only  a  scream ;  three  springs  carried  ma  into  the  c^^n 
streets  I  ruihad  home  in  a  state  bovdering  on  distraction,  con- 
signed my  library  of  artificial  seotimeut  to  the  flames  that  night,  anl 
departed  for  New  Zealand  the  following  mora'ji|(. 

P.  S.  Would  any  on?  have  th3  gnoin?^  to  obUg-j  mi  with  tha 
aiireai  of  Mtas  lieloiso  Juiitl*  buAil^ '(  Cav<aui£. 
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THE    INTASION* 

QIvItALDOlttFFIK,  AUTHOK 
O?  THE  "COLLEOIAXH  ;  OH, 
TIIE  COLLEBX  BAWK." 

LTHOUGH 
the  ^ted 
ftnthor     of 


bitious  1 
>  ie  that  of 
prawntin^a 
correct  pic- 
ture of  the 
surfeoeofeo- 
eiety  in  pari 
of  £Dglaiiil, 
in  Ireland,  &n<l  in  northern 
EoTDpe,  at  an  olacuro  period 
of  the  hifltory  of  mankind," 
we  most  co&fenthst  we  attach 
no  f&itb  to  the  theory  insinu- 
ated by  Mia.  A  hiitorical  talo 
it  niiquestion»bly  is,  as  well  as 
a  national  one,  and,  aa  wc 
have  already  remarkal  in  our 
sketch  of  tlie  writer's  life,  the 
only  Irish  story  of  the  classc  ver 
attempted.  Thepbtof'Tha 
Invasion"  is  as  follows : 

O'Headha  is  the  chief  of  the 
Ithians,  in  the  reiga  of  Nial 
Froeach,  King  of  Ireland, 
about  the  beginning  of  the 
lunth  centnry-^that  is,  in  the 
time  at  Charlemagne.    The 


THK  cosTLUxT  ox  Tus  u-irr. 


rtoiy  opens  with  the  cert- 
monienatteiidingthe  marm^.^] 
of  the  O'l  [eadha  with  Macbn, 
daughter  of  O'Driacol,  eean- 
fi'iny,  or  head,  of  the  sept  of 
that  iiame.  Among  the  gueatii 
present  is  one  who  takes  no 
part  in  Uie  ceremony,  and  vi 
team  that  this  is  the  chieftai  i> 
of  the  "  Hooded  People,"  a 
Druid  tace,  lo  named  itvni 


him  and  the  bridegrooiri. 
which,  bat  for  the  interpOGi-  - 
tion  of  the  biehop  of  Kns 
Aihthir,  and  O'Driacol, 
would  have  tcnninalod  in 
mortal  combat.  Before  the 
end  of  the  yearoccursaHkir. 
mish  between  the  Ithians  anil 
the  Druida-  the  Utter  ara 
defeated ;  O'ncodha,  and 
Bosf^,  his  brother,  and  the 
lanui,  or  sueceeeorto  his  nuik 


3  punuit,  when,  meet 
myaterionsly,  the  victorioua 
O'Ueadha  is  aloin.  I'he  effect 
of  this  diaaster  npon  the  mind 
of  Macha  is  m  poignant  as 
it  Is  sudden.  She  is  conveyed 
in  a  state  of  unconscionanes 
to  her  apartment,  and  beoconfs 
in  the  nine  day  a  widow  and 
a  mother.  iWg,  the  lanist, 
ahould  now  auoceed  to  tho 
chicftainahip  of  the  wpt,  but 
he  b  nnpDpular  with  it,  and 
is  Buspected  of  plotting 
against  his  kimman'a  life. 
After  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  enforce  his  claims,  he  is 
obliged  to  Hy,  and,  to  the 
conatemation  of  all,  takes 
refuge  witli  the  Druids,  by 
whom  he  is  Roeived  with 
ready  welcome.  Such  aro 
the  circumstances  which 
uaher  in  the  lurth  of 
O'Headha'kpoithumonR  child, 
who  is  th«  liero  of  the4ale. 
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The  story  then  traces  the  education  of  the  young  Ithian  chief, 
first  at  home,  then  at  a  famous  abbey  on  the  i^ores  of  the  Senan, 
or  Shannon.  Griffin  taices  this  opportunity  to  interweave  a  graphic 
and  highly  interesting  sketch  of  the  early  histoiy  of  Erin,  which 
gives  ufi  a  glimpse  of  the  Abbey  of  Muing-haridli,  or  !Mungret.  We 
are  then  introduced  to  the  second  hero  ot  the  tale,  in  the  person  of 
a  new  echoLor  from  Inismore,  or  Grciit  Britiiin.  The  author  gives  us 
the  history  of  the  new  hero,  whose  name  is  Kenric,  whereby,  for  a 
chapter  or  two,  the  scene  is  transferred  to  Knghmd.  At  sixk^en 
years  of  age,  Elim,  the  young  Itliian  chief,  is  transferred  from  the 
college  of  Muing-horidh  to  the  military  school  at  Teamair,  where  for 
two  years  he  learns  the  art  of  war.  In  fine,  at  twenty  he  returns 
home  to  Hath  Aedain,  an  aocomplislied  prince,  and  is  greeted  by  his 
clansmen  with  the  devoted  and  enthusiastic  attachment  of  an  Irish 
sept  for  their  chief.  On  closing  liis  five-and-twentieth  year  he  is 
invested  with  its  government,  to  the  duties  of  which  he  devotes  him- 
self in  an  enlightened  spirit. 

Next,  we  have  an  adventure.  The  young  O'llcadha,  in  a  mili- 
tary aifray  with  the  "  Hooded  People,"  is  drawn  on  to  pursue  them 
alone  into  their  own  fastnesses,  into  the  ^vild  and  beautiful  Cdim- 
na-n-Druadh,  where  he  arriv^  in  the  midst  of  the  annual  pagan 
festival  of  Samhuin,  and  is  made  prisoner.  We  witness  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Druids,  and  are  introduced  tq  the  heroine,  Eithne, 
niece  of  the  Ard-Drai,  or  Druid  chief,  but  herself  a  Christian. 
While  the  Druid  ceremonies  are  proceeding,  we  get  at  the  mode  of 
educating  a  young  Cliristian  princess  in  those  times,  and  also  we 
accompany  Eithne  on  a  visit  to  Rellic-na'llioqh^  or  the  "  Sepulchre 
of  the  Kings"  of  Inisfail.  In  conversation  with  Eithne,  on  whom 
the  taak  of  entertaining  the  stranger  devolves,  Elim,  of  course,  falls 
in  love— as  the  reader  does — with  the  charming  and  liighly  accom- 
plished Irisli  princess.  The  Druid  ceremonies  are  strange,  pictu- 
resque, and  beautiful ;  in  the  midst  of  them  returns  Tuathal,  son  of 
the  Ard-Drai,  who  recognises  Elim  as  the  slayer  of  one  of  his  fol- 
lower in  that  morning's  raid.  The  Ithian  is  seized  and  condenyied 
to  die.  Leaving  him  in  this  predicament,  our  author  resiunes  the 
history  of  Kenric.  In  this  character,  wliich  is  one  of  Griiiin's  best 
drawn,  he  satirizes  with  great  force  and  effect  the  iniinnities  of  the 
literary  aspirant.  The  story  of  Kenric  is  told  with  an  artful  na- 
turalness that  shows  the  writer  to  be  at  home  in  it.  After  pursuing 
it  for  some  chapters  we  return  to  the  captive,  Elim,  who  is  sud- 
denly liberated  by  the  intercession  of  Eithne,  on  the  conditions  that 
all  the  prisoners  of  the  ^^  Hooded  People"  who  remain  in  his  hands 
shall  be  restored  unharmed,  and  that  he  shall  depart  at  once,  as, 
if  he  were  to  wait  until  morn  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  might 
render  his  homeward  journey  dangerous.  The  death  of  the  old 
Ard-Drai,  the  ceremonies  of  his  bunal,  the  election  of  Tuathal  as 
his  successor,  the  wise  admuiistration  of  O'Headha,  and  the  love- 
passages  between  himself  and  Eithne,  come  next  in  order.  As  yet  we 
neai'  nothing  of  an  ^^  Invasion." 

Returning  to  Kenric,  the  Northumbrian,  we  have  an  adventure 
in  which  the  tanist,  Baseg,  is  introduced,  still  yeamihg  for  venge- 
ance, and  the  recovery  of  his  inheritance  and  power.  Kenric,  who 
is  travelling  in  England  with  a  wandering  book- vender — a  Swede, 
named  Inguar — ^is  encountered  by  Elim,  who  was  on  his  way  \o 
lona  to  obtain  the  consent  of  an  abdicated  Ard-righ,  the  friend  of 
Eithne*s  father,  to  his  marriage  with  her,  and  accompanies  him  back 
to  Inisfail.  Eithne,  after  the  death  of  her  protector,  has  placed 
herself  under  the  protection  of  Tuathal*s  mother,  an  aged  Druidess. 
On  the  return  of  Elim  and  Kenric  they  happen  upon  tlie  Feis 
7'eamlirachy  or  national  parliament  at  Tara,  which  is  described  with 
a  picturesque  q>lendour  that  really  rivals  any  similar  scene  in  the 
Wavcrly  novels.  Eithnj  is  present,  and  adds  her  feminine  charm 
to  the  description,  into  which  is  introduced  a  little  melody  which, 
for  the  lesson  embodied  in  it,  we  are  tempted  to  re-produce. 

THE  PHA2nX>M  CITY. 

z. 

A  story  I  heard  on  the  cliffis  of  the  west^ 

That  oft  through  the  breakers  dividing, 
A  city  is  seen  on  the  ocean's  wild  breast, 

In  turreted  majesty  ridinsr. 
But  brief  ia  the  glimpse  of  mat  phantom  so  brigbti 

Soon  close  the  white  waters  to  screen  it, 
And  the  bodement,  they  say,  of  the  wonderful  sights 

Is  death  to  the  eyes  that  have  seen  it. 


II. 

I  said,  when  they  told  me  the  wonderful  tale. 

My  country,  is  this  not  thy  slory  ? 
Thus  oft  through  the  breakers  of  discord,  wo  hail 

A  pn^mise  oi  peace  and  of  glory. 
Soon  gulfed  m  those  water.-*  uf  hatred  again, 

No  lun;Ter  our  fancy  can  find  it ; 
But  woo  to  our  hearts  wliru  we  seen  it  in  vain, 

For  ruiu  aud  death  come  behind  it ! 

The  occasion  of  the  Feis  is  also  seized  to  introduce  a  discussion 
bet  wean  Elim  and  Kenric  on  the  ancient  Irish  laws,  to  which  tiio 
former  traces  the  *'  unhappy  spirit  of  disunion"  which  has  unfor- 
tunately ever  distingiiish^a  Ireland.  It  is  now  in  fact  that  the  tru3 
action  of  "  The  Invasion'-  commences.  Inguar  re-appears  on  the  sc<ine, 
and  attempts  to  corrupt  Kenric.  The  latter  falls  in  love  with  Eithne, 
and  is  tempted  to  betray  his  friend.  The  Viking,  or  Norsemen, 
appear  in  the  Cuim-na-n-Druadh,  and  Baseg,  acting  as  thiiir  high 
priest  (for  he  has  apostatized  from  the  Christian  faith)  caus3s  Eiihne 
to  be  condemned  as  a  virgin-sacrifice  to  the  Hojdy  gods  of  the  ruth- 
less invaders.  In  this  crisis  Elim  invades  tlie  Cilim,  to  rescue  liis 
love.  A  battle  ensues  between  the  Ithians  and  tlie  Norsemen,  tlij 
latter  are  defeated,  and  Eithne  is  rescued  by  the  repentiuit  Kenric, 

i'ust  as  Baseg  (recently  discovered  to  have  been  the  murderer  of  his 
►rothcr,  the  O'Headha)  is  about  to  sacrifice  her  to  Odin,  at  the  foot 
of  the  iron  altar.  Elim  and  Eithne  are  eventually  united.  Kenric 
dies  ;  is  interred  by  his  friends  in  accordance  with  his  liist  wislies, 
and  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  tale  of  ^^  The  Invasion."  Some 
objections  may  be  taken  to  the  minute  antiquarian  learning  with 
which  the  story  is  overladen,  but  to  our  mind  it  injures  its  dra- 
matic effect  but  slightly.  The  plot  is  admirably  contrived.  Of  all 
the  characters,  that  of  Kenric  in  particular  is  a  psychological  master- 
piece, and  conveys  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  the  author's  capabilitiL>s. 
The  following  excerpt  from  the  work,  descriptive  of  the  contest 
between  the  Ithians  and  the  Norsemen,  in  the  Ciiim-na-n-Druadh, 
forms  the  subject  of  our  illustration  (the  frontiiroiece  to  the  volume), 
which  is  from  the  clever  and  facile  pencil  of  Mr.  Edmund  Fitzpatrick, 

"  Meanwhile  the  stoc  sounded  in  the  camp,  the  war-cry  of  the  sept 
was  iterated  far  and  wide  among  the  hills ;  the  gall6^1achs  seizeil 
their  helms  and  heavy  battle-axes,  the  horses  neighed  la  the  defies 
far  beneath,  and  the  kerne,  starting  from  beneath  the  coarse  grey  coat 
of  frieze,  which  was  their  tent  at  mght,  and  covering  by  day,  arranged 
in  haste  their  brazen  scians,  their  slings,  and  slender  javelins.  Ihe 
wdr-cry  of  O'Driscol  was  mingled  with  that  of  the  Ithian  sept,  and  soon 
after  Jeep  silence  sunk  again  on  either  camp,  which  was  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  bustling  of  the  troops,  and  the  occasional  voices  of  the 
commanders,  as  they  sought  to  put  their  companies  in  order. 

"  On  a  sudden,  the  sound  of  a  goU-trompa,  or  Danish  trumpet  from 
the  Cfiim,  showed  that  the  Northmen  were  preparing  to  receive  the 
onset ;  and  Elim,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  well-armed 
galldglachs,  ran  down  the  crags  in  the  direction  of  the  temple  (the 
place  of  Eithne's  confinement),  turning  at  intervals  and  waving  his 
sword  by  way  of  summons  to  his  followers.  They  were  met  on  the 
borders  of  the  stream  by  the  Bay-kings,  whose  habitual  readiness  for 
action  rendered  no  more  time  necessar/  to  transport  them  from  their 
revels  to  the  field.  Before  a  blow  was  struck,  Ehm  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  O'Driscol,  to  inform  him  that  he  might  direct  his  assault 
with  more  advantage  on  the  Dun,  where,  as  the  deserters  had  let  him 
know,  Inguar  and  Tuathal  were  stationed  with  the  native  troops. 
When  bow  parties  came  in  sight,  the  Ithians  slackened  their  speed,  in 
order  to  advance  in  battle  order,  and  gazed  with  wondering  eyes  ovt 
the  immovable  and  well-armed  force  who  stood  awaiting  them  on  tho 
further  side  of  the  river.  The  wood  of  gleaming  battle-axes,  where 
scarce  a  movement  was  visible,  except  the  fluttering  of  the  Keafan 
standard  in  the  gentle  morning  wind,  the  gigantic  persons  of  the  North- 
men, and  the  steady  discipline  with  which  they  seemed  to  await  the 
charge,  seemed  to  strike  tne  native  forces  with  astonishment  and  awe. 
Presently,  as  was  their  custom,  the  scalds  of  the  Northmen  raised  a 
hymn  to  Odin,  in  which,  soon  after,  the  whole  army  joined.  The 
Ithians  descended  to  the  onset  with  shouts  of  defiance,  while  their 
minstrels  played  the  most  inspiring  strains,  and  the  Boeg-catha,  or 
Battle-son^,  was  chaunted  by  a  poet  of  the  sept 

^  In  their  attempt  to  ford  the  stream,  the  Ithians  were  repnlaed 
with  dreadful  slaughter.  They  did  not,  however,  lose  courage,  but 
returned  to  the  chu'ge  with  vigour,  and  after  much  effort  succeeded 
in  dislodging  a  portion  of  the  foreign  force.  This  slight  advantage 
was  followed  up  so  strenuously  that  the  bank  would  have  been  gained 
in  a  ^ort  time,  but  for  a  reinforcement,  oonsiating  of  Baseg  and  lua 


TiiK  invasion;. 
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mdventurere,  with  s  large  body  of  the  allied  iribes.  Tliu  Ithians  were 
wholly  unable  to  resial  tbis  new  aceesaiun  of  foret.  auil,  after  sulfcriu" 
■evtrely,  gave  way.  and  tigUting  atcp  by  alep,  (nil  tlie  iitreaiii  was 
dj'cd  with  blood,)  retired  to  Ibe  bank  from  wliich  they  had  set  out, 
uiid  along  the  rucLa  in  tbe  direction  of  those  clids  which  overlooked 
Ihe  Dun.  On  ibo  crugt  the  Ithians  again  bad  tbe  advantage  of  the 
ground,  And  thttr  chieftain  was  urging  them  by  voice  aud  goiture  to 
another  onset,  when,  biiniting  Uiroiigb  the  croud  of  mountain  war- 
riors who  stood  before  him,  be  beheld  the  huge  and  mailed  ligiire  of 
tbe  infamous  mover  of  the  war— liis  rival,  and  the  murderer,  Boseg. 

"  '  Hold  back  !'  cried  Boseg  to  bis  truci)>s,  as  they  were  {)a3aing  fur- 
ward  1 '  buck,  ou  your  lives  t    This  prey  la  mine  alune  I' 

"  Around  the  prawns  of  the  rival  chieftains  the  inferior  warriom 
stopjied  sbort,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  and  lowered  their  weapons, 
tvliile  Elim  and  the  long-exiled  luiiBt  peruaed  each  other's  penon 
with  tbe  iutenseat  cariosity. 

"'Thou  art  but  a  striplinf>,'BaidIJateK,  rerting  his  ponderous  sword 
blade  on  the  open  ]iabn  of  bu  left  hand,  while  be  surveyed,  with  a 
arlni  smile,  tbe  slender  frune  of  the  Ithian,  'but  thou  hast  the  air, 
tlic  «liaj>e  of  him  to  whom  I  owe  ihe  tint  poisoa -draught  that  made 
iijy  whole  life  bealthleas-' 

"  'And  thou,' said  KJim,  'thou  fittest  the  horrid  tale  ihat.  even  in 
ing  and  with  abhorrence. 
e  I  beard  thy  voice.  -  I  Know  the  purchaser  of 
£iiiihir's  skill  and  Conall's  blood.' 

"  'Stand  to  thy  weapon  tfaen,'  said  Baseg.  furioosly,  ■  for  our  ac- 
quaintance sball  be  brief  and  bloody.' 

"So  saying,  he  addressed  bimself  to  combat,  while  Elim,  filing 
his  eye  iteaddy  on  his  assailant,  received  him  with  the  coolness  that 
was  habitual  to  his  character.  They  were  not,  however,  long  per- 
mitted to  maintun  the  contest  single-handed.  A  sudden  onset  from 
the  Northmen  forced  the  Ithians  from  their  p'ound,  and,  by  ill-for- 
tune, separated  Elim  from  the  main  body  of  his  Iruons.  A  few  close 
followers  only  remained  beside  him,  alt  of  whom  he  liad  the  grief  to 
see  |>crish  one  by  one  beueatb  the  battle-axes  of  the  sea-kiiiga.  Still 
parrying  with  unabated  vigour  the  blows  of  the  vengi.'ful  Baseg,  and 
seeing  It  impossible  to  rejoin  his  friends,  he  retn^ated  step  by  step 
towards  the  brow  of  tbe  cUff  which  overlooked  the  Dan,  and  reached 
the  rock  from  wbicb  Duacli  had  cast  himself  two  days  earlier ;  at  the 
moment  wben  tbe  raven  standard  vanished  &om  the  Dun,  and  amid 
tremendous  shouts  of  triuniph,  the  banner  of  O'Driscol  was  planted 
in  its  pUce.  Here  Klim,  lindinz  himself  alone,  and  presaed  by  a  host 
of  foes,  whose  battle-axes  hod  already  hacked  bis  shield,  gave  up  the 
useless  contest,  and  dived,  accoutred  as  be  was,  down  the  dlizy  height, 
and  into  the  deep  basin  of  the  widening  stream  beaeath. 

"  A  cry  of  dismay  bunit  from  tbi«o  of  hia  own  sept  who  witnessd 
his  disaster  from  the  height,  but  their  fears  were  allayed  wben  they 
nerging  from  the  tranquil  waters,  and  stdl  kee|)ing  his 


beheld  bin 

shield  U|>un  his  arm,  p 
jnnile  shore,  amid  a  sbowei 
'■  appointed  Northmen 


whii. 


vigorous  strokes  t  o  the  o[ 
and  battle-ases,  from 
IS  complete  when  they 


at  whose  bead  he  was  : 

"  'To  the  temple,'  cried  Baseg,  hastily re-oscending the  crags  ;  'that 
villain  Inguar  has  betrayed  hia  post !  The  coward  I  Sco  the  coward 
vbt^ro  bu.  dies  across  the  ford  1  To  the  temple  i  Though  he  has  ea- 
cai^l  my  weap  in,  I  know  where  I  can  out  him  deeper  yet.' 

"lu  the  meanwhile,  Elim  joined  O'Driscol  at  the  Dun,  where  Inguar 
had  set  tbe  tirst  example  of  diamay.  He  beheld  the  latter  crossing 
the  bridge,  amid  showers  of  brazen  balls  and  darts,  not  only  from  the 
enemy  Lut  from  his  own  indigovit  friends,  tbe  Northmen,  who  hod 
been  left  to  aid  him  in  preserving  this  stronghold,  and  with  whom, 
as  courage  was  tbe  deifying  virtue,  so  cowaidice  Was  the  last  of  vices. 
He  entered  tbe  copse  by  which  Dutch  bod  eflected  hit  escape  and  was 
not  again  seen  in  the  volley." 

"  The  InvaaoD"  (which,  it  is  bat  just  to  odd,  is  most  Bdmiiably 
broughtout,  ureguds  typography  and  illustratiraia,}  contains  seve- 
ral oxquisitG  poetical  morccaiu,  from  which,  u  on  example  of  the 
graceful  facihty  with  which  G«auld  Griffin  coultliiiterweaTeljiBb 
words  in  English  aougB,  w«  leliect  llie  foUowing : 

Cead  nuI6  f&ilU  >  child  of  the  TthiMi  I 

Cead  mile  fiilt«,  Elim  ! 
Uisneach,  thy  temple  in  ruins  is  lying, 
In  Draim-on-Dniadh  the  dark  blast  is  sighing. 
Lonely  we  shelter  in  grief  and  in  danger. 
Yet  have  we  welcome  and  cheer  for  tbe  tbajigw. 
Cead  mile  RUHg,  child  ol  the  Ilhian  I 

CiadtniUIUlt«l  EUb. 


Woe  for  the  weaj 
Tenmair,  tliey  saii 
Little  is  left  for  ou.  ^,a=  .~  u,,..^..-, 
Yet  what  we  have,  tboii  art  welcome  to  sham  it. 
Cead  mile  liiM.  child  of  tbe  lUuan! 
Cead  mile  fiilte,  1^1^"^. 

Carman,  thy  teachers  have  died  broken  hearttd ; 
Voice  of  the  trilithon,  thou  art  departed  ; 
All  have  forsaken  our  mountains  so  dreary ; 
All  but  the  spirit  that  welcomes  the  weary. 
Ceoii  mile  i&ilte,  child  of  the  Ithian  I 
Cead  inil^  f  ailte,  Elim  I 

Vainly  the  Drai,  alone  in  the  monntain. 
Looks  to  the  torn  cloud,  or  eddying  fountain  ; 
The  s|)ell  of  the  Christisji  has  vanquished  their  powtg, 
Ifct  is  he  welcome  to  rest  in  our  bower. 
Ceail  mile  f&ilte,  child  of  the  Ithian! 
Cead  mile  fUtfi,£Um.' 

Wake  for  tha  Christian  your  welcomine  niunlMn  1 

Strew  the  dry  nuhes  to  pillow  his  slumbers  : 
Long  let  him  cherish,  with  deep  recollection. 
The  eve  of  the  feast,  and  the  Dniid'a  aQeotiiUL 
Cead  mile  iiiM,  diild  of  the  Ithian  I 
Cead  mile  f  &ilt«,  Elim. 


SCIEHTIFIC  JOTTIHaS. 

THE  OLTCERIC  LIQIIID. 

.    OWfrequantlyithappensthatachiia's  toy  becomes, 
>   iathehandsof.theexperimental  philoHOpher,  an  agent 
by  mean«  of  which  some  of  the  subliinest  trutlis  of 
nature  are  revealed,     rerhape  the  Boap-bubblu  lias 
■    been  prmed  liilo  philoGophic  service  aa  much  aa  any 
;    childish  bauble.     Indeed,  since  Ihe  time  that  Sir 
'    Isaac  Newton  nmde  uae  of  them  to  investigate  and 
I   verify  the  laws  and  propertiea  of  light,  thtse  deli- 
cate films,  almost  reduced  to  mathematical  sur- 
1  faces,  have  become  as  much  the  property  of  the 
experimental  philosopher  as  the  echooUboy,  snd 
scarcely  any  popular  lecture  on  chcmistiy  is  brought 
J  to  a  termination  without  their  aid  being  invoked 
with  the  object  of  conSning,  and  at  the  same  time 
%  setting  afloat  into  the  atmuBph^v,  the  detonating 


gases  extracted  from  water.  He  more  the  subject 
of  the  soap-bubble  is  contemplated,  the  more  mys- 
terious appear  the  ageodee  at  work  trithiii  it,  and 
'  the  forces  which  hold  it  in  equilibrium.  An  infant 
can  produce  or  shatter  it  at  a  breath ;  but  the  life 
of  the  oldest  philosopher  is  insufficient  to  exhaust 
the  study  of  its  meohaniam. 

FrofeBBor  Plateau,  who  has  for  many  years  been 
occupied  in  mcarchee  on  the  figures  aesumed  by  a 
liquid  mass  when  the  action  of  gravitation  is  removed  and  it  is  in  a 
state  of  reptxe,  has  recently  made  the  curious  discovery  tlut  a  film 
of  soapy  water  is  so  thin  that  the  action  of  gravity  upon  it  can  gene- 
rally be  regarded  as  inappreciable  in  comparison  with  that  of  mole- 
cular forces.  He  has  arrived  at  the  curious  result  that,  witha  liquid 
acted  upon  by  gravity  and  in  a  state  of  repose,  he  can  obtain,  on  a 
large  e(nte,  ul  forms  of  equilibrium  which  belong  to  a  liquid  nuue 
wiUiout  weight.  'ITiis  U  effected  by  forming  the  liquid  into  thin 
films — by  making  aoap-bubbles,  in  fact.  Floatingin  air  thixe  bub- 
bles are  spherical,  and  acting  as  if  they  were  devoid  of  weight,  olTer 
a  far  more  ample  and  convenient  process  for  investigating  thceo 
phenomena  than  the  oU  method,  which,  moreover,  requires  a  cci'- 
tsin  amount  of  manipnlatlve  skill  in  order  to  arrive  at  perfectly  re- 
gular results. 

A  philoBopha'  cannot,  however,  be  occnpied  all  his  time  blowing 
bnbbleB,  if  he  wi^es  to  investigate  tiieir  properties.  Tbe  very  short 
existence  of  the  films  obtained  from  commozi  solution  of  soap  (rardy 
lasting  two  minutes),  rendered  it  teential  that  some  bettisr  liqui.l 
shoula  be  found ;  and  the  Professor  has  at  last  been  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  a  liqnid  (called  thegli/reric  liijuid,)  which  fur- 
nishes in  the  open  air  babbles  of  great  duraliilitj. 
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THE  ILLUSTRATED  DUBLIN  JOURNAL. 


FACTS  ABOUT  lUNEBALS. 

HERE  are  few  we  should 

eay  w^o  liave  not  read  Addi- 

.   son's  exquigite  "  ReflectiooB 

I   in     Westminster     Abbey," 

Hi)d  there  nre  as  foir  vho 

iutve  not  felt  Hti  inlerest  in 

tliecondition  wliich  gate  rise 

to  them,   th;3   nioet  certain 

of  all  CL'rtaintieE — the  stAte 

of  diiBtU,    There  are  auino 

nations — the     Cliineae,   for 

iiislAiice — where     a     man's 

burial  ia  conaidered  to  be  the 

uioet  important  event  of  all 

those  consequent  upon  his 

existence.    Death  itself  is  in 

the  ej'ee  of  a  Celestial,  a  mere 

'  trifle ;   but  the  qualities  of 

hiacofBn,  the  ceremonies  of 

and  the  choice  of  his  bmying- 

ibiuctsof  his  moBt  anxious  Boli- 

he  Abbd  Hue  tells  us,  that  in 

y  they  Iteep  their  dead  for  one 

decease,  in  order  to  do  them 

nneral  obeerrancea ;  and  Con- 

;    great   philoeopher   of   the 

njoined   nia  coontrjmen    to 

lucb  as  half  their  fortune  on 

'nt  of  their  dead.  But  although 

tants  of  other  countries  are 

Itai  extravagant  in  their  ceremonial  for  the  dead,  it  will  be  inler- 
cstiug  to  the  readera  of  the  Dublin  Joubnai^  we  have  no  doubt, 
to  con  with  'us  the  varic*!  nbaerrance  upon  such  occasion  in 
ancient  and  modern  timen,  and  in  different  nations. 

Amongst  the  Hebrews  tlio  mode  of  burial  was  an  important  duty. 
The  dcoeaacd,  inimixliatelj  nfter  death,  was  placed  upon  a  cbth 
on  the  ground,  and  the  foco  was  covered,  aa  it  was  no  longer  law- 
ful to  behold  tJia  human  countenance.  The  body  waa  then  bathed 
in  warm  wator,  after  which,  being  carefulij  dried,  perfumed  oils 
and  tinctmw  were  rubbed  over  it,  anil  it  web  robed,  often  in  a  very 
sumptuous  manner.  After  this  it  was  aometimee  customary  to  bum 
wood  and  sweet  epicea  over  the  corae.  Of  Asa,  King  of  Judah,  it 
ia  said,  "  that  they  kid  him  on  a  bed  which  was  filled  with  sweet 
odouiB  and  divcre  kinds  of  spices  prepared  by  the  apothecaries'  art, 
and  they  raade  a  very  great  burning  for  hun."  In  the  East  thia 
practice  is  still  continued;  bat  in  Italy  the  Jews  only  mingle  the  water 
with  which  they  bathe  the  dead  with  dried  rosea  and  chamomile.  For 
some  time  before  burial  tho  body  was  wont  to  be  exposed,  and  a 
cahdle  lighted  near  its  bead,  to  ridicule  an  assertion  of  the  soreerers 
that  a  lighted  candle  near  Uiu  dead  body  caused  violent  pain  to  the 
parted  spirit. 

The  Jews  naed  no  coffin  for  the  dead,  llie  body  was  jdaced  on 
a  bier  or  narrow  bed,  consisting  of  a  pUin  wooden  fnune,  upon 
which  it  wis  carried  to  the  tomb.  The  coffin  was  used  only  in 
Babylon  and  Egypt. 

Fnneial  procecBons  amongst  the  Orientals  in  the  far-off  agea  were 
CD  a  grand  scale.  Inthe  account  of  the  funeral  of  Jacob  we  read: — 
"And  Joseph  went  up  to  bury  his  father :  -and  with  him  wait  up 
all  the  servants  of  Fhatnoh,  tlie  elders  of  his  house  and  all  the  elders 
of  the  land  of  Effl^pt ;  and  all  the  house  of  Joeeph,  and  his  brethren, 
and  hia  father's  nouae ;  only  their  Uttle  onea,  and  their  flocks  and 
their  herds,  they  left  in  the  hind  of  Geehen.  And  there  went  up 
«ith  him  both  chariots  and  lioraemen,  and  it  was  a  very  great  com- 
}i<uiy,"  It  appears  to  have  been  a  practice  amon^t  many  nations 
at  the  period  to  throw  pieces  of  goM  and  silver  along  with  other 
pruciona  articles  into  the  gtava  inunediately  aft^r  tbe  body  waa  de- 
pod  ted  there. 

Id  very  early  times  the  dead  were  buried  in  caves  or  in  recenea 
anioiigat  clifte :  but  from  tlie  difficulty  in  moat  ^\acsB  of  finding 
suitable  cavema,  the  more  humble  claKce  were  buned  in  pita  dug  in 
the  earth,  and  the  rich  were  laid  in  subteirsneons  vaults.  The  en- 
trance into  the  latter  burial  plaoes  waa  br  a  dcKent  of  a  number 


of  steps,  which  led  to  several  apartnnnts.  Niches  wer'a  ajiplo!  i  1 
along  tlie  walls,  and  the  bodiea  were  placed  in  tliem.  Curious  it  is 
to  relate,  tliat  the  family  tombs  of  theJews  were  generally  near  their 
liouses,  and  oftcu  in  tlieir  gardens.  At  Jerusalem  tber:?  wa«  a  nepA- 
rate  buiying-pkce  for  the  Jcwisli  kings,  and  it  was  n  great  inmilt 
to  exclude  any  of  tbe  monorcha  from  this  aj^inled  and  final  rctiting- 

In  ancient  Egypt  the  inhabitants,  believed  in  the  injtemjsy- 
chceis,  or  the  transmigration  of  souls— that  ia,  th.it  aittr  di.'.illi  tli  ■ 
soul  of  the  deceased,  having  performed  a  certain  cycle  of  lif,.-  in 
bodies  of  the  aninnil  kingdom,  would  re-enter  and  animate  .i|^iii 
tlie  human  body  in  wliich  it  firet  bad  existence,  if  it  wei^  pitscno'l 
free  from  decay  and  in  its  entirety.  Such  believers  nafurallyaiui;li'. 
to  conserve  the  human  remaina  from  comiption.  Tliey  embiilnisl 
them,  and  built  catacomba,  tumuli,  and  mausoleums  in  which  to 
deposit  them.  Thia  practice  of  embalming  was  common  in  ni'xtt 
oriental  nations,  and  lias  been  found  even  amongst  the  Am-'* 
rican  Indians.  The  rod  men  of  North  America  were  accustomed  lo 
deck  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  the  richest  costume ;  they  paint'jLl 
their  faces  and  hmbe  with  different  colours,  and  kid  aside  provisions 
for  them  in  their  tombs.  An  old  traveller  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  native  inhabilanle  of  Vir- 
ginia were  in  the  habit  of  embalming  their  chiefs,  whoso  det:iiU 
abow  tho  excellence  which  they  attained  iu  the  art. 

The  Greeks  of  ancient  times  considered  it  a  most  sacred  duty  lo 
bury  tie  dead.  If  a  dead  body  was  found  unburied,  any  individual 
who  might  pas  was  accustomed  to  covet  it  with  earth.  If  a  rck- 
tive  were  left  without  interment,  those  who  neglected  his  burial 
were  considered  to  be  guilty  of  a  most  henioua  crime,  and  the  earlier 
that  arrangements  were  made  for  consigning  the  dead  to  the  tomb 
the  greater  the  honour  paid  to  tbe  departed.  In  some  of  tbe  Arpive 
cities  tJie  funeral  took  place  on  the  day  following  the  decease ;  but 
it  was  the  most  usual  custom  to  follow  the  kw  of  Solon,  which  de- 
creed that  the  dead  ahould  be  carried  out  for  burial  early  on  tha 
morning  of  the  third  day  before  sunrise.  Hired  mourners  accom- 
panied the  funeral  prooesaion,  pkying  melancholy  airs  upon  musical 
instruments.  The  corpse  was  preceded  by  the  men  and  followed  by 
the  women.  Arrived  at  the  place  of  interment,  although  bodies 
were  buried  aometimes,  yet  they  were  more  usually  consumed  by 
lire.  If  the  Utter  mode  waa  tliat  adopted,  the  corse  was  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  pile  of  wood,  and  a  torch  being  a}^hea,  it  was 
consumed  to  ashes.  Anjninli  and  even  captives  or  slaves,  were 
sometimes  buried  along  with  the  dead,  where  ^lecial  respect  was 
designed  to  ba  shown  to  them.  When  the  pile  was  burned  down 
the  fire  waa  quenched  bv  pouring  wine  ujjon  it,  after  which  the 
bones  were  carefully  {^th^^  by  the  rektives  of  the  dead,  and 
having  been  washed  witb  wine  and  oil,  were  deposited  in  urns, 
which  were  made  of  marble,  alabaster,  or  annealed  ciny.  Jn  some 
inatancca  even  the  more  coatly  material  of  gold  was  used  for  this 
purpose.  If  the  body  were  not  burned  it  waa  placed  in  a  cofliu, 
which  was  constructed  of  baked  cky,  and  borne  to  the  place  of  in- 
terment outside  the  town,  where  sometimea  a  simple  mound  of 
earth,  or  a  cairn  of  stones,  marked  the  place  of  burial.  After  the 
close  of  the  funeral  ceremony  a  feast  was  held  at  tbe  house  d  the 
nearest  rektive. 

In  Rome  all  funerals  took  pkce  at  night,  for  a  period  of  many 
hundred  ycaja ;  afterwards  this  practice  prevailed  only  in  thj  case 
of  tho  poor.  Eight  daya  were  usually  allowed  to  ekpse  between 
decease  And  burial.  In  the  funerals  of  the  wealthy  a  conductor 
usually  arranged  the  order  of  the  procession.  In  front  marched 
muaicians,  who  pkyed  plaintive  strains  of  music,  and  behind  those 
followed  female  moumen,  who  aang  a  funeral  hymn  called  n<Tnla, 
in  praise  of  the  deceased.  Then  came  mimes,  one  of  whom  imitated 
the  action  and  even  the  geaturea  of  the  deceased.  Lastly  came  the 
akvea  who  had  been  liberated  by  the  dead,  each  of  them  wearing  the 
cap  of  liberty.  In  the  instances  of  the  poor,  the  body  was  carried 
on  a  bier  or  placed  in  a  coffin.  When  the  deceased  was  a  person  of 
rank  or  opulence,  the  corpse  was  placed  upon  an  ivory  couch,  covered 
with  gold  and  purple,  and  borne  to  the  tomb  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
rektives  or  freedmen.  The  other  friends  of  the  dead  foUoweil  imme- 
diately behind  the  body  uttering  loud  wailinga,  and  offering  every 
demonatration  of  grief.  All  the  aona  of  the  deceased  walked  in  the 
proc«ceion  with  their  heads  veiled,  and  the  daughters  wore  thrir 
heads  bare,  and  their  hair  dishevelled.  It  was  an  ancioit  custom 
to  bear  the  body  into  tbe  forum,  where  the  funeral  cort^e  halted 
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for  a  time,  and  in  case  the  departed  was  a  man  of  note,  a  f  aneml  ora- 
tion Tvas  pronounced  above  his  remains.  When  this  ceremony  was 
over  tlie  procefision  wended  its  way  to  the  place  of  interment  out- 
side the  city  walJs.  The  practice  of  burning  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  was  abolished  by  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  ceased  about 
tlic  fourth  century. 

Under  the  impulses  of  the  Christian  religion  the  ordinair  cere- 
monial of  respect  towards  the  dead  attained  a  newer  and  more 
graceful  development.  There  was  a  solemn  procession,  at  which  the 
relatives  and  fnends  of  the  deceased  officiated  as  mourners.  Palm 
and  olive  branches  were  carried  before  the  coffin  in  token  of  victory. 
Earlier  even  was  ihe  practice  of  bearing  lamps  and  tapers  in  sign 
of  a  future  resurrection.  Every  symbol  of  mourning  was  reject^, 
and  the  grave  was  strewn  ynih.  flowers.  It  was  customary  to  de- 
liver a  funeral  omtion  over  tlic  dead,  and  the  corpse  was  laid  down 
witli  the  face  toward  the  east  as  if  to  watch  the  light  of  morning. 

Amongst  the  Mnhomedans  the  dead  ai*e  always  buried  about 
twelve  hours  after  decease.  Before  interment  takes  place  the  body 
is  carefully  washed,  then  it  is  swathed  in  cerements  and  placed  on 
a  bier  covered  with  a  shawl.  Coffins  are  not  used  by  the  followers  of 
the  Prophet.  The  procession  to  the  grave  is  gencrjdly  headed  by  six 
bliud  men,  who  march  at  a  slow  pace,  intoning  the  Mohammedan 
profession  of  faith.  Next  in  order  come  the  imue  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, with  a  number  of  dervishes,  who  carry  the  flags  of  their 
order,  then  advance  some  boys,  who  bear  the  Koran  and  chant  a 
poem  in  reference  to  the  day  of  judgment.  The  bier  is  borne  next 
with  the  head  of  the  corpse  foremost,  the  bearers  being  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased — ^behind  come  the  female  relatives  and  mourners, 
wailing  and  shrieking  loudly.  The  female  friends  have  their  heads 
lx>uud  round  with  a  strip  of  linen  or  muslin,  usually  colom^  blue, 
tied  behind  in  a  knot,  and  the  ends  hanging  down  a  few  inches.  At 
the  funerals  of  the  w^thy  several  camels  laden  with  provisions  pre- 
cede the  cortdge,  and  at  the  tomb  the  provisions  which  tliey  carry 
arc  distributed  to  the  poor  who  gather  to  such  places. 

In  China  the  dead  are  enclosed  in  air-tight  coffins,  and  in  some 
instances  kept  above  ground  for  several  years.  The  burial  places  are 
mode  upon  barren  hiUs  and  mountain  sides ;  in  many  cases  the  dead 
are  placed  in  vaults.  Deceased  members  of  the  same  family  may  be 
sfimetimes  seen  laid  side  by  side  in  open  sheds  to  tlie  extent  of  twenty. 
The  chief  mourners  among  the  Chinese  are  the  women,  and  it  has 
Ix^en  described  by  European  travellers  in  that  country  as  most  affect- 
ing, to  see  them  kneeling  and  weeping  in  the  lone  and  silent  places 
where  their  husbands  and  children  are  buried. 

Dying  persons  in  Japan  express  their  wish  to  be  burned  or  buried 
after  death,  and  it  is  in  accoruanoe  with  their  desire  tliat  eitlier  mode 
is  adopted.  After  death  the  body  is  washed  by  a  favourite  servant. 
The  head  is  shaven  and  the  body  is  clothed,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather,  in  its  best  apparel,  as  in  life.  The  only  exception  made 
is  that  the  sash  whidi  giros  the  robe  around  the  waist  is  fastened  by 
two  knots,  to  indicate  that  it  will  never  be  loosened  more.  It  is  then  . 
covered  with  a  piece  of  linen  folded  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  is 
placed  on  a  mat  m  tlie  middle  of  the  hall,  with  the  head  towards  the 
north.  Food  is  prepared  and  offered  to  the  deceased  as  in  life,  and 
all  the  family  lament.  After  being  exposed  thus  for  forty-eight 
hours,  the  corse  is  placed  on  its  knees  in  a  tub-shaped  cofhu,  which 
is  again  enclosed  in  a  square  oblong  box  called  a  quan.  Two  slabs 
bearing  the  inscriptions  relative  to  tlie  character  of  the  deceased  are 
placed  within  it.  Then  the  body  is  borne  with  flags,  lanterns,  and 
mournful  insignia  to  a  neighbouring  temple,  whence,  after  formal 
ceremonies,  it  is  borne  to  the  place  oi  interment,  llie  body  is  then 
taken  out  of  tlie  quan  and  laid  in  the  grave,  which  is  filled  up 
with  earth,  and  covered  with  a  flat  stone,  over  which  more  earth  is 
heaped,  and  above  the  whde  is  placed  the  quan.  At  the  end  of 
seven  weeks  the  quan  is  removed  for  the  purpose  of  making  room 
for  the  tomb-stone,  and  this  ceremonial  concludes  the  funeiul  rites 
of  the  Japanese. 

Perhaps  the  most  stem  of  all  funeral  forms  were  those  of  the  old 
Northern  warriore.  "  When  a  hero  or  chief,"  as  Mallet  tells  us  in 
his  book  of  Northern  antiquities,  "  fdl  gloriously  in  battle,  his  fu- 
neral obsequies  were  honoured  with  dl  possible  magnificence.  His 
arms,  his  gold  and  silver,  his  war-horse,  and  whatever  else  he  held 
most  dear,  were  placed  with  him  on  the  pile.  His  dependents  and 
friends  made  it  frequently  a  point  of  honour  to  die  with  their  leader, 
in  order  to  attend  on  his  shade  in  the  palace  of  Odin.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  eeemed  to  them  more  crand  and  nobLo;  than  to  enter  Valhalla 


with  a  numerous  retinue,  all  in  their  finest  annoor  and  richeat  ap- 
parel. The  princes  and  nobles  never  failed  of  such  attendanta. 
His  arms,  and  the  bones  of  the  horse  on  which  Childeric  I.  supposed 
he  sliould  be  presented  to  this  warrior  god,  have  been  foundm  his 
tomb.  They  did  in  reality  firmly  believe,  and  Odin  himself  had 
assured  them,  that  whatever  wasburicd  or  consumed  with  the  dead, 
accompanied  them  to  hispahice.  "  The  poorer  people,  from  the  same 
persuasion,  carried  at  least  their  most  necessary  utensils,  and  a  little 
money  witli  them  in  case  of  death,  not  to  be  entirely  destitute  in 
the  other  world.  From  a  like  motive  the  Greeks  and  liomans  put 
a  piece  of  silver  into  the  dead  man's  moutli,  to  pay  his  passagG  over 
the  Styx.  The  I^planders  to  this  day  proviae  their  dead  with,  a 
flint,  and  everything  necessary  for  lightmg  them  along  the  dark 
passage  they  have  to  travense  after  death.*' 

In  Western  Africa,  funerals  are  carried  on  with  strange  cere- 
monies. Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  relation  of  tho  ctustoms  of  that  region 
gives  a  full  description  of  the  treatment  of  the  dead.  The  corpse  ia 
washed,  painted,  and  clad  in  the  handsomest  clothes.  Tho  greatest 
profusion  of  beads,  which  can  be  procured,  is  pUused  around  him ; 
he  is  then  put  into  a  rude  coffin  m  some  consi3icuous  place,  while 
the  ordinary  funeral  ceremonies  are  being  ijerfonned.  The  cliarac- 
ter  and  pomp  of  these  ceremonies  depend  upon  the  rank  and  age  of 
the  deceased.  If  he  has  b3en  a  person  of  importance  in  the  com- 
munity, his  friends  and  the  towns-people  assemolc^at  an  early  hour, 
in  front  of  the  house  where  the  corpse  re^xKcs,  and  fonu  themselves 
into  a  circle  enclosing  a  large  open  space.  A  live  bullock,  tied  by 
the  four  feet,  is  placed  in  th3  centre  of  the  circle,  and  is  to  be 
slaughtered  at  the  proper  time,  nominally  for  the  dead,  but  really 
for  the  visiters  who  come  to  pai'ticipate  in  the  ceremonies.  Every 
visiter  is  expected  to  bring  some  kind  of  present  for  the  dead,  which 
may  be  a  string  of  beads,  a  knife,  a  plate,  a  pipe,  or  a  looking-glaas  * 
all  of  which  are  laid  in  the  coffin  or  by  its  mde  to  be  taken  to  the 
grave.  Most  of  tlie  men  are  expected  to  bring  with  them  a  good 
supply  of  powder,  and  testify  tneir  rc6j[)ect  for  the  dead  by  the 
number  of  times  they  fire  their  guns  in  the  open  square,  and  the 
amount  of  ammunition  with  which  thcv  are  load^  Sometimes 
fifty  or  a  hundred  men  are  discharging  their  mudcets  at  the  same 
time,  not  only  stunning  the  ears  of  all  around,  but  enveloping 
themselves  so  completely  with  the  smoke  as  not  to  be  seen  except  by 
the  flash  from  the  fire-pan.  The  only  precaution  observed  is  merely 
to  elevate  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  aoovo  tlie  heads  of  those  in  the 
circus  with  themselves. 

When  those  ceremonies  are  concluded,  two  persons  take  up  tlie 
coffin,  which  is  usually  the  section  of  a  canoe  boxed  up  at  the  two 
ends,  to  carry  it  to  tlie  grave-yard.  Sometimes  the  dead  refuses  to 
leave  the  town,  and  the  bearers  are  drives,  hither  and  thither  by  a 
power  wliich  they  affect  not  to  be  able  to  withstand,  ^ey  go  for- 
ward for  a  few  moments,  and  then  are  suchlenly  whirled  around  and 
carried  back  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  The  head  man  of  the  family 
then  approaches  the  bier,  and  talks  plaintively  and  soothingly  to  the 
corpse ;  inquires  why  he  is  unwilling  to  go  to  the  grave-yard,  re- 
minds him  that  many  of  his  kindr^  and  his  friends  are  already 
there,  and  assures  him  that  every  attention  will  be  given  by  his 
surviving  friends  to  his  future  wants. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  persuasion,  Iho  restraints  which  were 
imposed  upon  ilie  bearers  are  relaxed,  and  they  set  out  once  more 
to  the  place  of  burial.  They  have  not  gone  far,  however,  when 
they  are  thrown  violently  against  some  man^s  house,  which  is  tan- 
tamount to  an  accusation  that  the  proprietor,  or  some  other  membeF 
of  tlie  household,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  death.  The  suspected 
person  is  at  once  arrested,  and  must  undergo  Uio  *^  red- water  ordeal.** 

The  corpse,  after  this,  is  borne  quietly  to  its  resting-place,  when 
the  bearers  rush  to  the  water-side,  and  undergo  a  thorough  ablution 
before  they  are  permitted  to  return  to  the  1x>wn.  Guns  are  fired, 
morning  and  evening,  for  some  months  af  ter>vards,  in  honour  of  the 
dead,  provided  he  lias  been  a  man  of  prominence  and  influence  in 
the  community.  Food  is  occasionally  taken  to  the  place  of  burial 
for  months  and  years  afterward,  where  a  small  house  is  built  over 
the  grave,  furnished  with  a  chair  or  a  mat,  a  jug  to  hold  water,  a 
staff  to  use  when  he  walks  abroad,  a  looking  glass,  and  almost  every 
article  of  furniture  or  dress  that  a  living  man  would  need.  All 
blood  relations  are  required  to  shave  their  heads,  and  wear  none  but 
the  poorest  and  most  tattered  garments  for  one  month.  The  wives 
are  required  to  come  together  every  morning  and  evening,  and  spend 
an  hour  in  bewailing  their  husbands. 
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Snch  18  an  account  of  some  of  the  customs  with  which  the  hmnan 
mre,  over  the  ,vorld,  pay  the  last  duties  to  their  dead,  and  make 
that  final  deposition  of  the  worn-out  relics  of  their  fellows,  whose 
observance  is  a  testimony  of  affection  or  respect  toward  the  lost  and 
gone.  We  have  only  tr,»;ched  here  on  the  funeral  forms  observed 
amongst  the  principal  ract^s  or  nations,  and  have  not  at  all  exhausted 
the  interest  of  the  subject,  because  the  space  at  our  command  would 
not  pennit  any  fuller  detail.  However,  we  trust  that  what  we  have 
collated  from  many  sources  for  our  readers,  will  possess  an  interest 
which  will  wile  away  the  tedium  of  a  weary  hour,  or  beguile,  by 
these  facts  about  funends,  the  ^^  idlc&ae**  of  some  leisure  time,  whicn 
might  otherwise  hang  heavy  upon  their  hands. 


BLIOHTEI)  HOPES. 

A  STORY  OF  TROUBLOUS   TIMES. 

HOSE  who  feel  an  interest  in  works  of  art  beyond 
that  which  is  momentarily  suggested  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  works  themselves,  must  bo  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  strange  vicissitudes  and  mutations 
to  which  both  art  and  artists  have  been  from  time 
to  time  subjected.  ^lany  instances  in  point  oc- 
fcurred  in  England,  during  the  revolutionary  times 
of  Charles  the  First,  when  foreign  artists  received 
an  amount  of  encouragement,  greater,  perhaps, 
than  has  ever  been  accorded  to  them  since,  and 
which  happily  resulted  in  some  of  our  public 
buildings  being  decorated  by  the  productions  of  the 
greatest  masters  known  in  the  history  of  pictorial 
art.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  rebellion  which 
characterised  those  times  was  turned  to  sad  ac- 
count against  artists  who  had  been  induced  by  the 
king  to  try  their  fortunes  in  England,  and 
many  whose  hopes  were  in  the  ascendant,  were 
doomed  to  disappointment  and  despair  through 
that  dominant  spirit  of  destructiveness  which  in- 
fluenced the  proceedings  of  Cromwell  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Amongst  the  various  young  artists  who 
had  been  promised  the  royal  support  was  Pierre 
yon  Gerlstein,  a  native  of  Belgium.  He  had  been 
commended  by  the  great  Vandyck  to  the  notice  of 
his  Majesty ;  and  lua  ability  was  such  as  to  promise  for  him  a  rapid 
and  prosperous  career. 

In  course  of  time  he  was  employed  in  painting  a  large  historical 
picture,  representing  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror;  and 
during  the  execution  of  that  work  it  was  his  wont  to  receive  visits 
from  people  who  had  been  informed  of  its  progress,  and  who  felt  it 
no  slight  privilege  to  be  admitted  into  the  studio  of  one  who  was 
honoured  oy  the  royal  patronage.  On  one  occasion  it  chanced  that 
a  distinguished  b^uronet  and  royalist  of  those  times,  Sir  Walter 
Sedley,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  entered  Pierre's  studio,  and 
was  so  pleased  with  ^e  picture  then  in  course  of  painting,  that  he 
frequently  repeated  his  visits,  and  at  length  invited  the  aspiring 
artist  to  his  own  mansion,  at  Woodfield  Manor,  where  he  had  not 
long  commenced  the  formation  of  a  gallery  of  pictures. 

Left  to  liis  own  reflections,  Pierre  quickly  conjured  up  the  idea 
that  this  unexpected  and  undesired  visit  to  the  mansion  of  Sir  Walter 
Sedley  might  exercise  a  considerable  influence  over  his  fate.  He 
had  not  wanted  for  patronage ;  but  he  had  never  before  found  him- 
aelf  the  object  of  so  much  personal  interest  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
took  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  progress  of  his  works. 

Pierre  had  no  sooner  entered  the  hospitable  doors  of  Woodfleld 
Manor  than  he  was  struck  by  the  baronial  magnificence  of  everything 
around  him.  The  massive  oak  carvings,  tlio  Holbein  portraits  of  Sir 
Walter's  ancestors,  the  superb  though  solid  furniture,  tne  quarterings, 
the  halberds,  cuirasses,  scimitars,  and  the  various  instruments  of 
war  which  adorned  the  principal  rooms  and  the  staircase— all  these 
presented  such  charms  to  the  artistic  ^e  of  Pierre  as  caused  him  to 
z^  that  he  was  indeed  fortunate  in  being  the  inmate  of  so  instruct- 
ive and  interesting  an  establishment.  1  he  room  which  had  been  es- 
pecially prepared  lor  him  was  at  some  little  distance  from  the  main 
staircase;  but  it  was  most  pleasantly  situated,  and  commanded 
just  such  a  view  of  the  surrounding  park,  with  its  overhanging 
'  hills  and  rippling  waters,  which  an  artist  would  desire  to  jaint. 
Th»  ^^  light*'  was,  moreoYer,  admirably  adapted  to  the  peculiar  re- 


quirements of  a  painter ;  whilst  the  walls  of  the  room  were  covered 
with  engravings,  all  more  or  less  of  an  historical  and  suggestive  cha- 
racter.   There  were  also  two  portraits  in  the  Vandyck  school — ^the 
one  an  admirable  likeness  of  Sir  Walter  Sedley^s  daughter,  and  the 
other  a  full-length  figure  of  a  handsome,  classic-featured,  elegantly- 
formed  girl,  some  few  years  her  senior.     This  he  discovered    to 
be  the  portrait  of  a  young  lady,  who,  it  afterwards  transpired,  was 
a  niece  of  Sir  Walter's,  but  whose  father  being  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  she  had  been  induced  to  enter  her  uncle*s  household 
as  preceptress  of  his  youngest  children.     She  was,  of  course,  treated 
less  in  that  character  than  in  that  of  a  member  of  the  family;  and 
the  handsome  apartment  which  had  just  been  allotted  to  Pierre  was 
formerly  the  school-room.   Under  all  circumstances,  it  was  very  ob- 
vious that,  for  the  brief  period  during  which  Pierre  intended  to 
sojourn  at  Woodfield  Manor,  he  had  every  prospect  of  being  most 
indulgently  cared  for,  and  of  enjoying  the  most  perfect  isolation, 
should  he  feel  so  disposed. 

At  dinner  time  that  day  the  hoped-for  honour  was  assigned  to 
Pierre  of  sitting  next  to  I^Iistress  Scoley,  who,  upon  enquiry,  he  found. 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  (though  his  family  consist<jd  of 
four  children)  and  whose  christian  name  was  Laura.  Opix)site  to 
Pierre  was  seated  Sir  Walter's  niece,  ^label  Vernon,  to  whom  \\o 
had  just  been  formally  introduced  (though,  as  far  as  identi- 
fication was  concerned,  the  portrait  had  rendered  that  ceremony 
unnecessary),  and  next  to  that  lady  was  a  Captain  Spoffer,  a  staunch 
and  not  very  amiable  adherent  of  the  king's,  but,  who,  although  ap- 
pearance justified  the  belief  that  he  was  a  valiant  son  of  Mars,  was  cvi  - 
dently  a  worthy  disciple  of  Cupid ;  for  his  attentions  to  the  lovely  lady 
at  his  side  were  marked  by  a  oegree  of  empressement  which  betokened 
something  far  beyond  mere  soci  w  politeness.  Pierre  quickly  rcmarkwl, 
however,  that  ^Mistress  Verdon  did  not  reciprocate  lus  attentions,  nor 
was  she  disposed  to  enter  very  freely  into  conversation  with  him ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  whenever  she  saw  a  fitting  opportunity,  she  point- 
edly directed  her  notice  towards  Laura  Sedley  and  himself.  Tliis 
was  especiivlly  humiliating  to  Captain  Spoffer,  and  not  particularly 
agreeable  to  Laura.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Pierre  was 
young,  handsome,  animated,  and  chivalric,  and  that  Laura  was  still 
younger,  of  quick  intelligence,  with  bright  piercing  eyes  and  an  im- 
pressibility of  soul,  which  pointed  her  out  as  one  who,  though  of 
gentle  nature,  knew  well  now  to  assert  the  dignity  of  her  ixKition, 
and  who  felt  (but  I  must  not  anticipate)  an  inward  conviction  that, 
her  father's  newly-arrived  visiter  was  one  day  destined  to  achieve 
greatness — a  greatness  which,  according  to  the  promptings  of  her 
heart,  far  transcended  all  titles  and  distinctions  of  hereditary  descent. 
The  character  of  Mabel  Vernon,  though  not  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
resembled  that  of  I^ura  in  many  particulars,  llie  form  and  fea- 
tures of  Mabel  were,  perhaps,  more  masculine  than  those  of  I^ura, 
but  in  disposition  she  was  less  energetic.  Mabel  was  fair,  Laura 
was  dark  ;  the  former  was  tall  and  commanding,  the  latter  w;is  com- 
manding, without  being  tall.  Each  had  dark  blue  eyes ;  but  those 
of  Mabel  lacked  the  lustre  which  impartcsd  to  Laura's  expressive 
countenance  a  charm  of  the  most  enduring  and  endearing  kind. 

Both  were  beautiful,  and  both,  though  in  a  different  degree, 
possessed  that  captivating  grace  which  speaks  the  language  of  the 
heart.  True,  that  one  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  baronet,  and 
the  other  was  only  his  niece  and  the  governess  of  his  children  ;  but 
it  should  be  noted  that  she  occupied  the  latter  position,  simply  be- 
cause her  natural  pride  forbade  her  accepting  a  favour  without 
affording  some  equivalent. 

Such,  then,  were  the  two  ladies  into  whose  society  our  youncr 
artist  was  thus  unexpectedly  thrown  ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  gaid 
that  already  had  it  become  manifest  that  he  was  by  no  nicaas  un- 
heeded by  either  of  them.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  Woal field 
]Manor,  he  had  scrutinized  minutely  the  two  portraits  which,  as  I  have 
said,  ornamented  the  walls  of  his  apartment,  and  it  was  not  long 
ere  he  came  to  the  determination  of  copying  one  of  tJiem.  He 
would  throw  other  work  aside  for  a  duty  of  so  agreeable  a  nature ; 
and  if  he  succeeded  in  this  first  attempt,  he  would  direct  his 
pencil  to  a  re-production  of  the  other  portrait.  We  are  unable 
to  say  by  what  operation  of  the  mind  (or  heart)  it  was  that 
he  made  choice  of  his  first  subject ;  but  it  is  quite  sufficient 
to  state  the  fact  as  it  occurred — ^viz.  that  the  portrait  which 
commended  itself  to  his  immediate  attention  was  tliat  of  Mabel 
Verdon.  The  canvas  was  prepared,  and  Pierre  was  soon  engaged 
in  copying  the  lineaments  of  Mabel's  delicate  but  claa^ical  faca. 
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TVhile  thus  occupied  he  wag  disturbed  by  a  tap  at  the  door, 
'which  caused  him  iustinctivdy  to  conceal  the  surface  of  his  canvas, 
as  he  did  not  wish  any  of  the  household  to  see  the  work  until  it  had 
advanced  toAvards  completion.  On  liis  responding  to  the  sound,  he 
wi\s  no  less  confused  than  surprised^  to  see  the  iovely  Laura  enter 
.the  room. 

"  I  feai'  I  have  disturbed  you,  Mons.  Von  Gerlstein,"  said  Laura, 
seeing  the  eifect  which  her  unexpected  presence  had  produced  on 
the  bewildered  artist.  "  Pray,  accept  my  apologies,  and  believe 
that  I  was  tcmptetl  to  intrude  upon  you  solely  by  the  desire  that  I 
might  witnc?s8  auotlier  of  your  triumplis." 

"  No  ai)ology  is  necessary,"  rcphed  Pierre,  "  from  one  who  pays 
Die  a  compliment  by  visiting  my  apartment.  I  tliank  you  deeply 
for  this  mark  of  attention,  fair  lady ;  but  as  to  another  triumph, 
I  fear  your  generosity  has  suggested  that  which  it  is  not  in  my 
poor  jx)M'er  to  accomitlish." 

"  And  may  I  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  result  of  your 
occupation  this  morning  ?'*  said  Laura,  looking  towards  the  easel, 
somewhat  peqjlexcd  to  find  that  the  square  of  canvas  which  rested 
tliercon  presented  the  back  instead  of  the  front. 

**  Ceheve  me,  Mistress  Laura,"  said  Pierre,  "  believe  me,  I  have 
nought  to  show  you  but  a  few  rugged  lines  which  very  iU  become 
the  smooth  brow  they  are  designed  to  portray." 

^^  But  you  will  not  deny  me  the  privilege  of  witnessing  those 
lines  ?"  said  Laura,  entreatingly. 

**  Mistress  Sedley,*'  exclaimed  Pierre,  with  becoming  emphasis,  "I 
can  deny  yon  nothing,  and  the  less  so  when  you  make  a  request 
which  involves  an  honour  to  myself." 

80  saying,  he  turned  the  canvas  with  its  face  forward,  and  ex- 
hibited a  portrait,  already  sufficiently  advanced  to  betray  the  like- 
ness of  Mabel  Verdon. 

"  In  truth  you  have  laboured  hard,^*8aid  Laura,  eyeing  the  picture 
attentively,  *^  to  ma^e  such  progress  in  a  few  short  days ;  but  the 
work  has  been  a  labour  of  love,  and  hence  your  pencil  has  derived 
additional  strength." 

"  You  are  indeed  good  to  say  so,'*  said  Pierre  ;  "  but  my  labour 
of  love  is  the  pursuit  of  my  art ;  and  I  require  no  special  incentive 
from  the  subject  immediately  before  me." 

*'  You  liave  commenced  it  admirably,"  said  Laura,  still  surveying 
the  portrait,  and  afterwards  turning  to  the  original  picture.  "  roor 
dear  ^label !"  she  continued,  in  a  somewhat  plaintive  tone,  which 
it  wa&  impossible  for  thd"  perplexed  artist  to  account  for,  *'  I 
feol  assured  that  the  likeness  will  be  better  even  than  the  existing 
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There  was  a  something  so  disinterested  and  amiable  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  young  lady — something  so  entirely  free  from  any  ap- 
proach to  sclfilhness,  that  the  youthml  artist  regarded  Laura  with 
an  expression  of  del  i^^ht  which  he  could  not  hope  to  conceal.  "  Mis- 
tress Laura,"  said  he,  ^^  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  such  proofis  of 
your  goodness  ?" 

^'  I  shall  be  anxious  to  lee  the  portrait  when  completed,*'  said 
Laura,  unmindful  of  the  last  observation  which  had  fallen  from 
Pierre. 

"  It  shall  never  be  completed !"  exclaimed  Pierre,  as  he  expunged 
every  trace  of  the  physiognomy  which  had  cost  him  some  days  to 
produce.  **It  might  have  been  a  labour  o/love^  Mistress  Laura ;  but, 
oh  1  let  me  assure  you  how  little  I  knew  the  error  I  was  conmiit- 
ting — how  little  I  thought,  when  my  untutored  mind  wandered  to 
Mistress  Yerdon,  that  your  goodness  would  ever  beam  before  me 
with  such  lustre  as  it  has  done  to-day." 

"  If  the  approval  of  so  humble  a  jud^e  as  I  am,"  replied  Laura, 
"  be  deserving  of  such  language,  it  is  indeed  profitably  oestowed. 

**  May  I  not  hope,"  said  Pierre,  "  to  inspire  you  with  a  warmer 
interest  in  me,  than  is  likely  to  be  suggested  by  the  fruits  of  my  pen- 
cil ?"  So  saying,  he  seized  her  fair  hand  convulsively,  and  was  aoout 
to  raise  it  to  his  lips,  when  Sir  Walter  Sedley  entered  the  room. 

**  Heyday  I"  he  exclaimed,  haughtily,  "  my  presence  would  seem 
to  have  caused  some  little  uneasiness  here.     Laura,  how  is  this  V" 

Fixing  her  large  bright  eye  full  upon  her  father's  face,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  would  ask  your  forgiveness,  dear  father,  but  that  a 
kiss  will  amply  atone  for  all  the  wrong  I  have  committed,"  and  she 
threw  her  arms  round  her  parentis  neck,  in  a  tender  and  affection- 
ate embrace. 

In  another  instant  Laura  had  quitted  the  apartment,  and  Sir 
Walter  being  now  alone  with  Pierre,  the  latter  was  constrained  to 


acknowledge  to  the  baronet  the  sentiments  which  his  amiable 
daughter  had  inspired  in  him.  "  He  knew,"  ho  said^  "  it  was  pre- 
sumption on  his  part  to  encourage  the  hope  tiiat  such  sentunents 
could  ever  be  requited ;  but,  at  least,  he  should  be  pardoned  for 
showing  how  deeply  he  cappreciated  those  amiable  qualities  wliich 
had  contributed  so  materially  to  his  happiness,  during  the  brief  pe- 
riod he  had  enjoyed  the  high  privilege  of  knowing  Laura  Sedley." 

Sir  Walter  cadmly  remarkwl  that  "  his  daughter  was.  doubtless, 
deserving  of  tlie  eulogistic  terms  in  which  Pierre  liad  spoxen  of  her ; 
but  he  must  not  disabuse  his  mind  of  the  wise  reflection  that,  if  his 
feelings  towards  Laura  were  other  than  those  of  friendship,  they 
would  not  be  requited." 

Pierre  did  not  presume  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  Sir 
Walter  ;  but  enough  transpired  to  show  that  he  had  conceived  an 
attachment  for  the  worthy  baronet's  daughter ;  and  were  we  to 
say  that  the  attachment  was,  in  some  measure,  reciprocated,  would 
it  appear  that  the  reader  had  been  very  seriously  misinformed  ?  We 
think  not.  From  that  time  it  was  too  obvious  to  Pierre's  mind  that 
his  departure  from  Woodfield  would  not  be  a  source  of  regret  to  Sir 
Walter ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  causes  which  led  to  this  conclusion 
'became  more  and  more  apparent,  did  Pierre  feel  desirous  of  pro- 
longing his  stay.  One  evening,  however,  an  event  occurred  which 
materially  influenced  Pierre's  future  movements,  and  taught  him 
that  the  time  had  now  come  when  his  pride  alone* should  lead  hiip 
from  the  spot  where  he  had  spent  so  many  happy  days. 

According  to  usual  custom,  Sir  Walter  bid  permitted  some  rastic 
games  amongst  his  tenantry  to  take  place  in  the  park  attached  to 
the  demesne,  and  a  select  party  of  friends  had  been  invited  to  wit- 
ness the  pastime.  Sir  Walter  suddenly  observed  that  ^label  Ver- 
don was  unaccountably  absent  from  the  scene  ;  and  perceiving  that 
Pierre  was  in  deep  conversation  with  Laura,  the  baronet  approached 
him  somewhat  austerely,  and  begged  to  know  whether  **  either  the 
lady  or  the  gentleman  could  inform  him  why  Mistress  Verdon  was 
not  amongst  the  company  ?" 

Both  replied  that  they  knew  not  the  cause ;  but  that  they 
regretted  her  absence  profoundly,  and  Pierre  eagerly  volunteered  to 
hasten  to  the  mansion  and  endeavour  to  bring  Mabel  into  the  park. 
He  was  proceeding  on  tliat  innocent  mission,  when  he  encountered 
Captain  Spoffer,  who  told  him  that  he  need  not  be  at  any  pains  to  seek 
Mistress  Verdon,  as  that  lady  was  confined  to  her  chamber,  and  could 
not  be  interfered  with  by  strangers. 

Pierre  calmly  replied  that  he  did  not  know  by  what  right  Cap- 
tain SpofFer  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  questioning  his  line  of 
conduct ;  but  he  begged  him  clearly  to  understand  that  his  words 
and  his  actions  were  alike  disregarded  by  him. 

"  The  time  may  come,  Mons.  Von  Gerlstein," ,  said  Spoffer. 
"  when  you  will  be  disposed  to  adopt  a  different  tone,  for  you  should 
understand,  sir,  that  your  position  here  may  be  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion when  you  are  least  prepared  ifor  it." 

In  due  course  it  transpired  that  the  cause  of  Mabel's  absence 
from  the  revels  was  that  she  had  received  tidings  tliat  her  father 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Cromwell's  party,  and  rather  than  dis- 
close the  fact  at  the  time  of  merry-making,  she  had  sought  the 
solitude  of  her  own  room,  where  she  might,  unobserved,  give  vent 
to  the  feelings  which  agitiited  her  breast.     ITiat  night  was  one 
of  gloom  in  the  mansion  of  Sir  Walter  Sedley,  for  news  had  arrived 
which  too  painfully  confirmed  the  report  regarding  the  father  of 
Mabel  Veraon,  and  which  stated,  moreover,  that  Cromwell  was 
collecting  his  forces  at  Naseby.     Sir  Walter  knew  too  well  the  sad 
import  0?  this  intelligence,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  a  solemn  ap- 
peal to  the  valour  of  every  true  royalist  who  had  ever  held  arms  m 
the  service  of  his  country  ;  and  it  was  his  duty,  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice, to  abandon  his  home  for  the  field  of  battle.    Intimation  to  this 
effect  having  been  conveyed  throughout  the  household,  the  night 
was  passed  in  lamentation  and  sleeplessness,  one  and  all  regarding 
the  summons  to  arms  as  the  death -xiiell  to  the  hopes  of  those  who 
dwelt  in  Woodfield  ^lanor.     In  the  general  gloom  Pierre  strongly 
participated,  and  the  more  so  that  he  felt  that  the  climax  to  his  Impfii- 
nesB  had  arrived.     He  must  now  go  forth  into  the  stnigirling  world 
and  fight  the  battle  of  rivalry  and  discontent,  away  &om  all  he 
held  most  dear,  and  from  scenes  which  had  imparted  new  phases 
to  his  life. 

The  disastrons  consequences  which  followed  the  wars  of  Crom- 
well are  so  well  known  that  the  briefest  reference  to  them  will  be 
Luffident  for  the  puzpoeeB  of  this  story — and  that  merely  with  the 
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view  to  pMut  out  the  effect  wbidi  was  prodnced  hy  tivxe  ware  upon 
ftrt  and  utista  in  EngUnd.  Great  works  which  liiid  been  bcpin 
by  illuitriona  pBintcrB,  ander  the  authority  ot  Uie  king,  were  left 
aofinislied,  ana  many  ambitious  and  promising  studeutB  whom  the 
royal  patron  had  earned  to  ooroe  from  (listuiit  ports  to  achisve  a 
podtioo,  now  found  theee  channels  to  success  on  wliich  tiny  mtet 
depended  entirely  dceed  against  them.  No  one  felt  this  advene 
pi^EUie  of  affairs  mora  keenly  than  Pierre,  upon  whom  the  sad 
fatality  had  fallen  at  a  moment  when  the  parunount  object  of  his 
life  WHS  so  to  improve  his  fortnuea  as  to  render  him  a  fittmg  suitor 
for  the  hand  of  Laura  Sedley.  But  it  was  otherwise  ordained  ;  for 
he  soon  found  that  the  small  amount  of  patrouage  which  remained 
to  him  was  rapidly  dwindling  away;  nntilatlen^he  was  reduced  to 
a  condition  borderingonsfaBolutcdependeace.  Hu  healthful  and  manly 
appearance,  set  off,  as  it  always  was  in  more  prosperous  times,  by  ivtU- 


uiged  for  one  of  poverty  and 

and  wretcbedneas.  His  apparel, 
i  n  short.so  conspicuously  betray- 
ed the  extremity  to  which  be  was 
reduced,  that  he  had  seldom  the 
courage  to  walk  abroad;  and 
he  often  confined  himself  to 
his  studio  for  many  days  at  a 
tiuie,  striving  to  work,  but  not 
working,  for  his  mind  was  too 
much  agitated  1^  thoughts  of 
the  happy  days  he  hail  once 
pnaed  lu  the  company  of  o"" 
whoi"  *■*"  ^'•■^'.*'»*  f^t  B-»oii 
agaii 

moreieniote;antl.i 
'  enoreies  received  a  powerful 
check  from  the  conviction  that 
his  hiboiu-  was  in  vain.  The  very 
■pider  which  had  b«en  building 
its  web  in  a  comer  of  the  room 
could  gniii  some  reward  for  its 
industiy ;  hut  he,  the  once  pros- 
perous, but  now  forlorn,  artist, 
must  toil  and  toil  without  encotu-- 
occment  and  without  hope.  Uut 
a  brighter  day  niighlbe  approach- 
ing, and  he  would  endure  willi 
fortitude  the  decrees  of  Provid- 
ence. One  cveninK.  on  hia  return 
home,  afterafruiUces  endeavour 
to  dispose  of  a  Emidl  picture,  he 
foundon  tlie  table  a  roll  of  can- 
vas, which,  on  'unfolding  he 
discovered  to  bo  the  portraitof 
Laura  Sedl  ey — the  identical  por- 
trait which  had  adorned  his  room 
atWoodfieldManorl  Great  was 
uis  Bstonislunent,  hut  greater  still 
his  delight,  for  henowmw  that 
he  had  not  faded  from  the  re- 
manbrouce  of  Laura,  and  that 
(brightest  of  all  earthly  joysl) 

there  was  a  protn)ect  of  his  meeting  her  again.  But  his  raptora  was 
yet  to  be  still  further  called  forth  ;  for  turning  his  eyes  to  the 
ground  he  observed  a  letter  which  bad  fallen  there,  and  on  opening 
It,  a  piece  of  money  was  revealed,  accompanied  by  these  words — 
"Fnnn  one  who  hasheatdof  yourdistross,  andwhoentrust«toyou 
her  portrait  to  save  it  from  marauders." 

"  Generous  girll"  he  exclaimed.  "The  devotion  of  a  Kfe  can 
never  repay  ^ek  goodness.  And  has  ^Voodfield  Manor  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  times  ?  Laura  is,  perha|ie, 
boinsl^ ;  and  her  thoughts  turn  to  me  in  fTrapathy  :  for  it  is  clear 
that  the  condition  1 1^  in  has  come  to  her  icnowledge,  and  her 
generous  dispootion  makes  her  lean  towards  me  with  increased 

On  making  inquiries,  which  he  did  without  delay,  Pierre  dis- 
covered that  Laura  liad  indeed  good  cause  to  be  in  fear  of  marauders, 
ber  father's  (plate  having  become  "  the  pre;  of  tiie  spoiler,"  and  all 


the  bicsatncs  of  a  happy  home  being  cost  to  tlie  mercileas  winds. 
Pierre  had  been  occupied  at  hiacas^l,  and  woa  preparing  to  put  aside 
the  implements  of  his  art,  when  Jia  saw  on  the  open  waste-land 
which  fronted  his  window,  the  slender  and  youthful  formof  a  female 
who  appeared  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  direction  she  should  take 
It  was  late  in  the  day,  and,  the  weather  being  uQpropitious,  tbure 
were  few  people  to  ba  seen,  and  indeed  the  only  object  which  now 
met  his  view  was  the  simply-cUd  and  fragile  form  alluded  to.  Hi? 
thoughts  ever  recurring  to  the  one  belovea  bdng  who  had  now  b:;- 
come  a  p^rt  of  liis  existence,  the  idea  for  a  moment  struck  him 
that  the  figure  might  be  that  of  Laura ;  but  on  reflection  he  felt 
that  the  supposition  was  an  erroneous  one,  for  it  was  hardly  pro- 
Uiblu  that  she  would  be  alone  on  that  cheeHeas  spot  towards  night- 
fall, and  moreover' neither  the  drew  nor  the  carriage  ot  the  Udy  was 
such  as  he  could  araociate  with  the  beauty  of  \Vo<^eld  Manor. 

Suddenly  his  con  were  startled 
by  the  sound  of  muffled  drums, 
which  roused  him  from  bis  re- 
verie, and  caused  him  to  totter 
to  the  window,  when  he  descried 
a  detachmentof  infantry  coming 
across  tlio  open  apacu. 

Without  an  instant's  delav 
he  descended  into  the  road, 
and  there  discovered  tltat 
the  soldiers  were  carrying  an 
officer  who  had  been  et-vti'sly 
woimded  in  a  conflict  which 
had  taken  place  tliat  day  be- 
tween tbeCavaliersand  Round- 
heads. He  speedily  found  him- 
self in  front  of  the  detach- 
ment, aud  had  turned  aside 
in  order  not  to  obstruct  their 
free  passage,  when  he  olserred 
the  same  delicate  figure  he  bod 
before  seen  from  lus  window. 
What  a  world  of  rapture  was 
concentrated  in  his  shattered 
bosom  at  that  moment,  wlmu 
be  found  that  tlie  figure  was 
that  of  I^Aura  Sedley,  thoiifih 
83  altered  in  every  iwinvt 
that  he  might  well  have  failed 
to  recognise  her  in  the  dis- 
tance 1  In  a  paroxysm  of 
joy  he  threw  himself  at  her 
iBct,  ejaculating,  "  Laum !" 
and  was  struggling  to  risa 
OS  the  soldiers  approached, 
but  vtM  unable  to  do  so,  for 
the  sudden  revulsion  ot  feel- 
ing (acting  upon  that  con- 
dition ot  nervous  debility 
which  hia  weakness  had  pro- 
duced) had  snapt  hia  life- 
Btrings,  and  hia  ears  had  just 
received  from  the  lips  of  the 
faithful  girl  the  gladdening 
words,  ^  "  Through  weal  or  woe,  I  aiu  thine"— when  a 
voice  uinouneed  that  the  wounded  officer  was  Sir  Walter 
Sedley. 

"  My  father  1"  shrieked  Laura,  in  despair.  "  Give  me  your  bless- 
ing, and  (she  faltered)  your  confenl  f^ 

"  Both  are  yours  I"  muttered  Sir  Waller.  But  it  was  too  late, 
for  the  stricken  artist  had  spoken  his  last  word  ("  Laura"),  and 
he  was  carried  from  the  ground  a  corpee  1 

The  wound  which  bad  prostrated  ^  Walter  did  not 
prove  mortal ;  but,  alas  t  the  fat«  did  not  deal  so  lightly 
with  his  haplem  daughter,  for  she  received  her  death-blow  in 
the  untimely  decease  of  her  lover ;  and  not  many  weeks  hod 
elapsed  ere  she  also  went  to  her  last  rating-place,  a  mournful 
but  not  a  solitary  instance  of  the  disastrous  doings  of  those  troublous 
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HOLT-CROSS    ABBET. 

OI-Y-CItOSS  ABBEY,  one  ot  the  meet  interest- 
ing architectural  rcmnios  of  antiquit;  lii  Irolaiid, 
is  Bcatcd  on  thu  baaka  of  that  beautiful  river, 


m 


about  three  milw  from  Tburlea,  county  of  Tij^- 
mry.  As  appean  from  the  oriuicnl  charter,  still 
existence,  the  Abbey  owes  its  foundation 


I    nald  O'Brien,  King  of  limerick,  in  the  year  1 182, 
I    when  it  was  riclOy  endowed  with  lands  for  its  eup- 


s  riclOy  endowed  with 

i,  by  itsfounder.     These  granta  . 

r  years  later  by  John,  Earl  of  Morton,  then 
laid  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  King  John.  lie 
further  directed  that  the  monks  of  the  abbey  (who 
werecrf  tibeCiBterCLan  order)  should  be  ''freetrom 
all  mulcts  in  his  courts,  for  what  cause  soever  they 
•hould  be  amerced,  and  also  free  of  all  toll  what- 
e»cr."  In  1233  this  fiharter  was  confirmed  hv 
Henry  HI.,  and  agwn,  in  1395,  by  Richard  II. 
like  meet  monastic  structures  of  any  importance, 
it  was  cruciform,  and  consisted  of  a  nave,  chan- 
cel, and  transept,  with  a  kAysquare  belfrj  at  the 
inteisection  of  the  croa ;  bat  is  distinguiBhed  from 
other  stnictnres  of  the  kind  in  having  in  both  transepts  two  dte- 
t  net  chapels,  beautifully  groined — a  feature  which  imparts  much 
picturesqueuESB  to  the  efFecL  The  steeple  rests  on  four  beautifullv' 
^Toined  STchea,  and  the  roof  of  the  choir,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
side  chapels,  is  nmilarlj  enriched.  The  windows,  generally,  are  cf 
very  elegant  and  tasteful  design. 
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UD  lakiid  is  that  portion  of  the  northern  out- 
lets of  Dublin  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  sta, 
and  on  the  north  and  south  by  the  river  Tolka 
and  the  Itoyal  Canal.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  a 
promontory,  as  it  is  not  divided  by  water  from  the 
main  land  on  the  western   aide.     This   so-called 
island  was  governed  by  a  king,  named  M'Douncll, 
in  who>43  family  the  cniwu  of  '■  Mud  Island"  re- 
mainiHl  for  many  generations.     On  the  death  of 
one  monarch  anotluT  took  his  place,  and  the  fu- 
neral gnmcB  in  honour  of  the  departed  sovereign 
were  geuerally  celebrated  in  a  public-house  in  trie 
neighbourhood,  as  were  also  the  coronation  ceremo- 
nies of  each  succeeding  !M'Donncll.     The  Kin^  of 
Mud  Island  hod  absolute  sway  in   this  locality, 
where  a  sheriff's  officer,  unlas  backed  by  a  troop 
of  dngoona  or  a  sei^eant^  guard,  had  not  the  re- 
motest chance  of  escaping  witli  his  life,  provided 
he  attempted  the  capture  ot  any  pcraoa  who  sought 
sanctuary  on  "the  Islaud."    At  the  time  to  which 
our  story  refers  it  was  a  rare  place,  when  a  more 
vigorous  administiatioii  of  the  law  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  civic  police  bad  not  interfered  with 
its  privileges,  or  before  efforts  were  made  to  introduce  improve- 
ments.   I^mg  rows  of  mud  cabins,  like  Indian  wigwams,  were  tlie 
residences  of  the  lic^  subjects  of  the  King,  who  lived  by  pillage 
and  violence,  and  who,  it  was  generally  remarked,  were  never  knonTi 
to  sleep  but  in  the  broad  daylight.     The  approaches  to  Mud  Island 
from  the  dtj  vae  idwaya  well  guarded,  aiid  scouts  well  trained  to 
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their  business  quickly  gave  information  at  head-quarters  when  dan- 
ger was  at  hand. 

It  was  a  pitch-dark  and  foggy  night  when  the  chaise  occupied  by 
the  Black  Doctor  and  Stammers  stopped  opposite  the  house  or  rather 
cabin  of  the  ICing  of  Mud  Island.  The  approach  of  the  visiters  had 
been  announced,  as  his  majesty  stood  in  the  centre  of  desperate- 
looking  men,  dressed  in  all  varieties  of  costume,  and  all  armed  with 
sticks,  knives,  or  bludgeons.  His  majesty  was  a  tall,  burly-looking 
man,  whose  age  might  be  about  fifty,  and  in  the  dim  uncertain  light 
his  huge  proportions  made  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  appear 
most  diminutive.  As  the  chaise  drove  up  he  approached  the  door, 
which  was  at  the  back  of  the  vehicle,  and  asked,  in  a  deep  voice, 
**  Who  goes  there." 

"  It  is  I,  King,"  replied  the  Black  Doctor,  "  and  a  subject  who 
was  wounded  in  the  wais  with  the  law,  and  who  wants  to  stop  with 
you  for  a  whUe.'* 

"  Your  dog  would  be  welcome  to  Mud  Island,"  said  the  King ; 
*^  bring  your  friend  in,  and  he  shall  be  safe.*' 

Stammers  was  conveyed  to  a  room  in  the  back  part  of  McDon- 
nell's palace,  where  the  poor  heart-broken  and  maimed  outlaw  was 
placed  on  a  wretched  apology  for  a  bed. 

-  cc  For  this  night  and  to-morrow,"  said  Bramble  to  the  Kinff, 
*^  nobody  but  yourself  or  me  must  see  your  guest,  and  above  31 
things  beware  of  a  surprise." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  observed  McDonnell.  "  Not  a  hair  of 
his  h^ad  shall  be  hurt  while  he  is  here." 

"  That  is  well,"  said  Bramble.  "  I  will  now  bid  him  good  night, 
as  I  have  to  see  a  few  patients."  He  then  took  his  departure  for 
the  "  Three  JoDy  Travellers." 

Tony,  after  he  had  partaken  of  anything  but  a  ceremonious  din- 
ner, scampered  off  to  the  locality  in  which  Abraham  Isaacs  resided. 
He  took  some  time  to  reconnoitre,  and  when  every  thing  in  the 
shape  of  danger  was  sure  to  be  out  of  reach,  he  approached  the 
shop  window,  and  satisfied  himself  that  Abraham  was  within  doors. 
Long  and  anxiously  did  he  wait  for  the  Jew  to  make  his  appear- 
ance ;  but  at  length  he  did  come  forth,  well  muffled  up,  never  dream- 
ing of  the  pair  of  lynx  eyes  that  were  anxiously  bent  on  his  move- 
ments. On  he  went  on  his  way  ^vith  Tony  closely  following  him. 
Over  the  paved  footway  he  plodded,  dreaming  of  the  "  thousand" 
which  he  was  to  get  for  giving  up  the  forged  bill.  Every  move  he 
made  was  watched,  and  as  he  drew  near  to  tlie  lesB-popuIated  parts 
of  the  city,  his  anxious  watcher  drew  further  back.  It  was  a  long 
way  to  go  on  foot  that  hour  on  such  a  night,  Abraham  Isaacs.  At 
length  he  turned  down  a  kind  of  bye-lane,  which  led  into  an  open 
space  where  a  market  was  held  twice  in  the  week.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded about  half  way  down  this  lane  when  Tony  ran  cautiously 
belli nd  him.  The  young  tliief  stooped  and  threw  the  Jew  heavily 
on  liis  back  in  the  fieaiis  of  mud  through  which  he  had  been  wad- 
ing. Abraham  was  stunned  by  the  fidl,  and  before  he  had  time  to 
recover  himself.  Tony  thrust  his  hand  into  the  side  pocket  of  his 
coat,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  the  precious  black  pocket-book, 
which  was  now  a  treasure  beyond  price  to  him. 

The  young  worthy  then  nm  off  as  hard  as  he  could,  as  he  saw  the 
Jew  slowly  attempting  to  rise.  He  muttered  some  half-dozen  oaths 
as  he  resumed  his  joiu-ney,  never  dreaming  that  tlie  jxx:ket-book 
and  its  contents  were  as  lost  to  him  as  Paradise  was  to  Cain. 

The  Jew,  as  he  growltKi  and  trudged  along,  was  coveretl  over  with 
black  greasy  mud,  but  the  prospect  of  the  rich  reward  which  he  was 
to  receive  consoled  him  in  his  trouble.  Tony  ran  through  every 
bye-way  and  turn  that  he  could  find  on  his  way  to  the  "  Three 
Jolly  Travellers."  On  arriving  near  the  door  panting  for  breath, 
and  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  he  observed  the  Black  Doctor  in  close 
conversation  with  John  Brunt.  Seeing  that  all  was  right,  he  boldly 
entere<l,  and,  after  giving  a  knowing  wink  at  Bramble,  he  seated 
himself  on  the  stairs. 

"  You  imp,'*  Baid  the  landlord,  "  where  were  you  all  day  ?  I  will 
settle  you.  Why  did  you  tell  me  that  you  saw  Jerry  the  lift  in 
this  street  two  days  ago  ?" 

"  It  was  a  lie  I  told  you,"  replied  Tony,  *'  after  your  own  fa- 
shion." 

"  Don't  mind  him  now,  Brunt,"  said  Bramble,  "  as  I  want  him  to 
go  to  a  place  for  me." 

Brunt  nodded  assent,  as  the  Bkick  Doctor  and  Tony  withdreiw  to 
the  street. 

*^  What  newB  ?"  asked  Bramble,  as  he  trembled  with  excitement. 


"  Here  it  is,"  said  Tony,  producing;  the  black  pocket-book  out  of 
his  hat. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  Black  Doctor  wa*"  'o  seize  Ton^  and  em- 
brace hun.  ''You  are  worth  your  weight  hi  gold,"  continued  he ; 
"  and  from  this  night  forward,  Tony,  your  fortunes  and  mine  shall 
be  the  same."  Having  placed  the  pocket-book  inside  his  vest,  he 
returned  with  Tony  to  the  "  Three  Jolly  Travellers,"  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  Jew. 

'*  This  is  a  nice  young  gentleman,**  said  the  Black  Doctor,  as  he 
re-entered  the  bar,  addressing  John  Brunt,  holding  Tony  as  he  did 
so  by  the  colLor  of  his  long- tailed  coat.  "  You  must  regwd  him 
now  as  my  prisoner,  and  in  my  custody  he  must  remain  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  night  and  to-morrow." 

"  Let  him  mind  his  business,"  replied  Brunt.  "  I  am  walked  off 
my  legs  between  this  bar  to  upstairs  and  downstairs  answering  cus- 
tomers all  the  Uve-long  day.  Don't  keep  him  longer  idling,  doctor," 
continued  Brunt,  as  he  tlu^w  his  leaden  eyes  on  Tony,  who,  from 
his  recent  exciursions  into  life,  showed  by  his  manner  that  he  did  not 
much  care  for  the  pecuniary  advancement  of  John  Brunt. 

The  Black  Doctor  threw  his  hat  back  on  his  head,  and  in  an  as- 
sumed tone  of  the  greatest  submission,  said,  "  Perhaps,  Air. 
Brunt,  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  have  my  own  way. 
It  is  a  caprice  of  mine  to  ask  you  to  permit  Tony  to  do  my  bidding ; 
but  suppose  you  do  not  consent — ^what  then,  Brunt?" 

^*  Bravo,  Doctor,**  said  Tony,  "  he  is  more  in  the  habit  of  talking 
to  people  than  of  hearing  people  talking  to  hun.'* 

"  Is  there  light  above  stairs,"  inquired  the  Black  Doctor ;  "  if  not, 
Tony,  get  it,  for  I  am  tired  waiting  for  that  Abraham  lasuics,  who 
shoidd  have  been  here  half  an  hour  since.  Remain  up  stairs,"  ho 
continued,  addressing  Tony,  ''  until  I  go  up  to  you.'* 

Bramble  walked  inside  the  ricketty  counter,  and  eyeing  Brunt  from 
head  to  foot,  said,  "  John  Brunt  I  have  a  message  from  the  grave  for 
you — not  exactly  from  the  grave,  because  the  man  who  gave  me  the 
message  for  you  was  never  burled,  although  he  is  dead.  Jerry  the 
Lift  told  me  to  have  reveujpe.  IJe  told  me  how  you  killed  Hawks- 
worth  by  strangling  him  after  you  had  made  him  drunk — ^how  you 
buried  him  in  the  back  kitchen,  money  and  all.  If  you  have  not  taken 
up  that  money  since,  it  is  there  still  in  safe  keeping,  under  the  flags 
near  the  old  grate.  Don't  look  so  frightened.  Brunt,  I  want  the 
most  of  it  this  night,  and  you,  Tony,  and  myself  will  be  the  exhumers. 
Surely,  you  did  not  kill  the  exciseman  for  nothing,  and  it  is  a  pity  to 
leave  your  reward  so  long  buried,** 

John  Brunt  grew  faint,  and  he  staggered  backwards  to  the  chair 
on  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  behind  the  bar  of  "  The  Three 
Jolly  Travellers." 

"  Tell  Mr.  Isaacs  when  he  comes  that  I  am  waiting  for  him,"  added 
the  Black  Doctor,  lifting  his  hand  significantly,  as  he  ascended  the 
stsdrs. 

John  Brunt's  many  customers  in  the  tap  were  astonished  at  the  ab- 
straction of  the  landlord,  inasmuch  as  nearly  all  that  had  been  re- 
galing themselves  were  allowed  to  walk  off  without  paying  their 
reckoning. 

The  barking  of  a  dog  and  some  loud  words  in  the  street,  arrested 
the  attention  of  Tony,  who  was  recording  for  the  edification  of  the 
Black  Doctor,  the  mode  which  had  baen  us^d  for  stealing  the  pocket- 
book  from  the  person  of  Abraham  Isaacs. 

"  As  sure  as  I  Uve,*'  said  Tony,  *•'  that's  the  Jew.** 

"  Go  down,  and  be  as  busy  as  you  like,"  said  Bramble.  "  Tell 
him  I  have  been  waiting  for  him  ever  so  long,  and  mind— -caution  T* 

Tony  arranged  his  ha.%  and  seizing  a  few  empty  pewter  mea- 
sures which  were  on  the  counter,  ran  to  the  door  with  the  apparent 
Eurpose  of  ascertaining  what  was  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 
Q  a  few  minute's  Abraham  Isaacs  made  his  appearance  covered  over 
with  mud.  When  he  arrived  he  was  pale  with  rage,  as  he  entered 
the  bar,  and  after  taking  off  his  hat  and  wiping  his  forehead  with  a 
yellow  silk  pocket  handkerchief,  he  turned  to  Tony  and  asked  him 
if  Dr.  Bramble  was  in  the  house. 

^^  Axe  you  the  gentleman  he  is  waiting  for?*'  said  Tony.  '^  He  is 
here  this  hour.** 

^^  Show  me  to  him  at  once,**  said  the  Jew,  and  as  Tony  lighted 
him  up  stairs,  he  had  to  laugh  until  he  crowed  again  at  the  re- 
sult which  liis  work  had  produced  on  the  garments  of  the  Jew. 

The  Black  Doctor  came  forward  to  salute  Isaacs  as  he  entered  the 
room.  ^*  Dear  sir,**  continued  he,  ^^  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  as  I 
see  by  your  clothes  that  you  have  got  a  falL" 
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^^  I  am  not  hart,"  said  the  Jew,  **  aHhongh  I  have  got  an  npset. 
Tliis  is  a  most  unruly  place.  A  1x)y  who  was  amusing  himself  ns  I 
came  alon^  ran  against  me,  and  Uirew  me  head  over  heels,  and  then 
ran  off.  1  hope  1  did  not  keep  you  waiting  too  long,'*  observed  he, 
us  he  drew  his  cluiir  nean^r  to  the  tire. 

"  Uy  no  means,'*  repliinl  Bnunble.  "  I  will  give  you  the  money  you 
demand  for  SUunmcrs*  bill  this  night ;  but,  perhaps,  instead  of  the 
thousand,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  children  I  could  induce 
you  to  accept  the  seven  hundred  and  ^ty  which  I  offered  you  this 
day." 

^'  On  principle  I  will  not  take  a  shilling  off  what  I  said.  I  have 
the  bill  with  me,  and  you  shall  have  it,  provided  you  give  me  one 
tliousaud  pounds.  If  you  do  not,  there  is  no  harm  done,  and  the 
sheriif  shall  have  tlie  document  in  the  morning,"  said  the  Jew. 

"  If  you  fjpw  so  decided  on  the  matter,  I  may  now  fairly  tell  you 
that  I  am  instructed  by  Mis.  and  Miss. Stammers  to  give  what  you 
require  for  the  forged  bill.*' 

'*  Tony,  come  here,'*  continued  Bramble ;  "  tell  your  master  that 
I  want  him,  and  do  you  remain  in  the  bar  until  he  returns.'* 

In  a  short  time  John  Brunt  made  his  appearance,  looking  the  picture 
of  intense  miisery. 

"  Won't  you  take  a  chair,  Mr.  Brunt,"  said  Bramble.  **  I  just 
called  you  up  for  the  purpose  of  telling  Mr..  Isaacs  here  that  you 
were  going  to  influence  the  estate  of  a  rich  exciseman  for  the  purpose 

of  giving  a  thousand  pounds,  which  a  friend  of  mine  owes  him  on 

a  forged  bill,'*  whispered  the  doctor,  in  a  tone  that  the  Jew  could 
overhear. 

"  All  right,**  replied  Bnmt,  mechanically. 

*^As  you  will  take  nothing  less  than  the  thousand,**  said  the 
Black  Doctor,  '^  let  us  have  the  bill." 

^'  It  is  here,**  replied  the  Jew,  ^^  in  this  pocket-book,*'  as  he  put 
his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  his  coat. 

Bramble  sthred  the  fire,  and  remarked,  **  even  for  winter  it  was 
very  severe  weather.^' 

The  Jew  rose  from  his  seat  and  walked  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  He  looked  upon  the  floor  as  he  rummaged  his  pockets.  He 
went  to  the  chair  upon  which  he  had  been  sitting,  pulled  it  aside  and 
looked  under  the  old  table.  His  face  bore  the  expression  of  a  person 
who  had  been  attacked  by  fire  in  a  burning  house,  from  which  there 
appeared  to  be  no  means  of  escape.  He  ran  his  hands  through  his 
hair  as  he  exclaimed,  ^^  I  would  have  sworn  a  thousand  oaths  that  I 
had  placed  my  large  pocket-book  here — ^here**— slapping  his  left 
breast  with  his  right  hand. 

""  Have  you  lost  anything,  Mr.  Isaacs  ?**  asked  Bramble.  *^  I  fear 
that  you  have:" 

The  Jew  returned  no  answer,  but  continued  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  room  like  one  bewildered. 

'*'  All  is  lost,"  said  the  Jew,  ^^  if  I  did  not  leave  it  at  home.  Not 
alone  that  bill,  that  brought  me  here,  but  much  more — ^very 
much — all  my  earnings,  all  my  thrift  made  on  the  prodigality  of 
others.*' 

''*■  I  tell  you  this,'*  said  Bramble,  springing  from  his  seat,  and 
afTi.>cting  to  be  in  a  fearful  passion,  ^^  if  you  have  broken  faith  with 
me  and  my  friend  by  any  paltry  excuse,  and  that  you  have  handed 
over  this  bill  to  the  Crown,  I  wiU  make  the  remnant  of  your  wretched 
life  a  curse  to  you." 

"  I  am  honest  in  what  I  say,"  replied  the  Jew,  mournfully.  "  All 
my  trading  with  Gentiles  is  gone  for  nothing.  I  am  undone  this 
night !" 

''  You  must  have  left  it  at  home,'*  said  Bramble,  whose  kindly 
nature  was  struck  with  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  Jew. 

^'  Get  some  one  for  me  that  will  restore  that  pocket-book,  and  I 
will  make  you  a  present  of  the  forged  bill,  and  you  can  have  the 
luxury  of  hanging  or  saving  your  friend.  There  is  one  assignment 
unrc'gistered  in  that  small  book  which  is  ^all-in-ali'  to  AuiuLam 
Isaacs." 

^^  Go  home  at  once,**  observed  the  Black  Doctor,  ^*  as  I  am  sure  in 
your  hurry  you  must  have  forgotten  at  yqur  residence  what  you  seek. 
In  the  mean  time  I  will  make  every  inquiry ;  but,  above  all  things, 
I  will  trust  you  not  to  play  false  with  my  poor  friend.** 

*'  I  won't,"  said  the  Jew,  despoddingly,  as  he  slowly  took  his  de- 
parture, with  a  heavy  heart,  for  his  home. 

Tony,  having  been  relieved  from  his  official  duties  behind  the 
counter  by  his  master,  after  putting  all  the  money  that  he  had  received 
for  drink  into  his  pockets,  rejoined  the  Black  Doctor  at  the  &:e. 


'*  Quill,  Wisp,  and  other  pupils  will  be  here  soon,**  said  Bramble. 
*^  Don't  say  a  woid  about  the  pocket-book.  I  had  not  tune  to  open 
it  since  you  gave  it  to  me.     Return  to  the  shop.*' 

Tony  obeyed  the  instructions  of  his  patron  oy  going  down  stairs. 

[to  be  contixued.J      ^ 
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I  RRMKMBKR  a  beautiful  land  far  away, 

An  Isle  by  the  blue  swi  car(»85ed. 
And  the  fields  were  so  green  and  the  mountains  so  grey, 

In  this  Isle  far  away  in  the  West. 

There  rocks  grim  and  hoary  and  stately  old  hills. 

Still  echo  the  peasant's  sweet  song : 
And  broad  shining  rivers  and  murmuring  rills. 

Go  flashing  and  dancing  along. 

And  many  a  dim  grotto  and  wierd  lonely  dell 

Peeps  out  from  her  emerald  breast ; 
Oh !  well  may  the  fairies  continue  to  dwell 

In  this  beautiful  Isle  in  the  West. 

Oh,  land  ever  lovely  I  tho*  many  long  years 

My  feet  have  a  stranger's  soil  pressed. 
Thy  memory  comes  witn  a  gush  of  fond  tears — 

Sweet  home  of  my  youth  in  the  West ! 

And  often  I  dream  I'm  a  bare-footed  child. 

And  sit  at  the  old  cabin  door, 
With  a  head  full  of  fancies  romantic  and  wild. 

And  a  warm  heart  with  love  brimming  o*er. 

In  the  glens  thro'  the  green  tangled  bushes  I  roam, 

And,  oh !  I  supremdy  am  blest. 
As  ever  in  spirit  a^ain  I'm  at  home — 

At  home  in  the  beautiful  West ! 

Still  as  life's  troubled  day  to  its  close  draweth  nigh. 

Like  some  poor  little  bird  to  its  nest, 
This  heart  worn  and  weary  right  glarlly  would  fly 

To  its  own  darling  Isle  in  tne  West. 

Oh,  Erin !  the  heart  that  has  felt  the  deep  spell 

Of  thy  beauty  and  witching  romance, 
Can  never  content  in  a  stranger's  land  dwell, 

Tossed  about  by  the  billows  of  chance. 

For  ever  the  souls  of  thy  wanderers  crave  • 

To  return  to  the  land  they  love  best. 
That  their  wings  may  be  folded  at  last  in  the  grare. 

In  their  own  blessed  Isle  in  the  West!  E.  F. 


Thb  Mattt  A?n>  TOE  Few. — ^The  world  can  pry  out  everything 
about  us  which  it  has  a  mind  to  know.  But  then  thi.>ro  is  tlfis  con- 
solation, which  men  will  never  accept  in  their  own  cas'js,  that  the 
world  doesn't  care.  Consider  the  amount  of  scandal  it  has  bjon 
forced  to  hear  in  its  tim3,  and  how  weary  and  hlase  it  must  bj  of 
that  kind  of  intelligence.  You  are  taken  to  prison,  and  fancy  your- 
selves indelibly  disgraced  ?  You  are  bankrupt  under  odd  circum- 
stances ?  •  You  drive  a  queer  bargain  with  your  friends  and  are 
found  out,  and  imagine  the  world  will  punish  you  ?  Psha  !  Your 
shame  is  only  vanity.  Go  and  talk  to  the  world  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  nothing  has  happ-'ncd.  'l\imble  doxvn  ;  brusli  the 
mud  off  your  clothes ;  appear  with  a  smiling  countenance,  and  no- 
iK'lf  cares.  Do  you  suppose  Society  is  gome;  to  take  out  ita  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  be  inconsolable  when  you  d/e  V —  IK.  xM.  Thackeray 
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rORLORK  bachelor,  on  £200 
I   a-year,  in  Tendon,  is  a  poor 
r    moD.     He  has  no  heme  in  the 
aocial  sense  of  the  word,  unlea 
,  ^  11  three-pair  front,   and   the 

V,  BocieW  01  a  latch-key,  be  pre- 
^  Eumed  to  repreaeut  it.  Bihovs 
^  and  stupid    he  rises  in  the 
^    morning,  slinks  doirn   to  hi* 
'    ofSce,  dines  in  the  afternoon 
''   iu  boxes  larded  witli  tbeBteam 
of  thirty  thousand  dinners; 
Hies  af  t(^  busineEs  hoiini  to  the 
theatre,    and    returns    about 
midnight  to  find   his  candle 
and  nmtches  on  the  hall  slab, 
and  ihe  family  gone  to  bed 
liours  before  liis  arrival.      If 
to  check  the  monotony  of  iiis  life, 
ip  a  flirtation  with  the  cat  (if  the 
•e  at  liomu),  or  provokes  the  parrot 
:ia  finger,  and  scream  in  dJaboUc 
.    He  lakes  a  long  time  to  pnll  off 
3,  and  examines  the  soUs  with  a 
•je  to  their  condition.     'Hien,  up 
BuiiiB  luTOugh  the  silent  house,  apost  Uie 
rotten  geraniums  on  the  landing,  and  the  shabl^-cbck  on  the  second 
lobby.  And  the  room  cold,  musty,  damp-Bmelling,  with  the  clouded 
looking-gla.'a  betokening  fofi,  on  the  table,  and  the  thin,  while- 
curtained  U-d  standing  tri^d  and  leatfid  in  the  comer;  he  looks 
around,  and  after  a  profound  pause,  sinks  into  his  easy  chair. 
IJghting  a  pipe  at  the  candle,  he  puffs  languidly,  and  begins  to 
turn  over  in  review  the  events  of  the  day.     He  has  dined  liberally, 
he  has  had  a  box  at  the  St.  James's;   he  has  suppered  at  the 

Windsor not  alone,  be  it  oteerved—there  was  that  little  affair  of 

the  gold  locket,  and— and  oh,  hang  it.  But  'twon't  do  to  hang  it ; 
for  wlii  1st  his  income  is  about  thirtwn  shiUingaa  day,  his  eipenditure 
ia  close  upon  twenty  [  and  if  he  go  on  in  Ihiji  way  for  another  quarter, 
be  may  qualify  himself  for  an  introduction  to  the  "  Belvidere  Hot«l,' 
abas,  the  Quuen'i  Bench  Prison.  So  he  freta  and  worries  himself. 
llien  calculating  the  details  of  his  "  house-keeping"  (vile  sarcasm  1) 
he  Ihiiilji  that  Iney  will  hear  eome  reduction ;  couldn't  he  do  with- 
ijut  that  picklud  sabnon  for  breakfast '/  Yea,  by  the  Monument,  yes ; 
ai;d  tnoK  than  tliat. desert  the  boxeaof  an  evening  and  retire  to  the 
ifit.  I'ulling  a  little  bill,  written  with  faded  ink,  from  his  pocket, 
uj»l  drawing  tlie  candle  some  inches  nearer,  be  becomes  absorbed  in 
uj,r.jf'>uijd  Bludyof  Iho  docket,  "llal"  he  cries,  with  a  fierce 
Huivi'l  liiut  might  grace  a  melo-dnuna,  "  I  have  it.  Only  look  at 
lli.it  iti'iu  fur  waahing  ;  three  and  seven-peace  for  one  week  I  three 
mat  fcuviii-in'iu.'t: :  confound  it.  Aod  only  think  of  putting  in 
iii((l)i'uj«,  this  VBBtlier,  when  a  fellow  sleepa  with  the  wmdowa  up, 
t.iiiiijiiu  liiiiuv'lf  with  a  hand-screen,  'i'bree  and  seven-pence!" 
riiiiiiir  l<y  (lie  diwuvcryof  so  grora  an  imposition,  the  wretched 
l«i>'liirliiriiiut.i*aHiiiMigreeolution.  He  willcutoff  thelanndresond 
wuii'  \i\\A!t.  "  t'ui,"  hu  tliinks,  "  I  can  get  paper  collars,  white  and 
^kvb.v  ill  IIiiIUh'Ii  liir  six-iience  a  dozen,  shut  fronts,  (do.  do.)  at 
ihrw-ivtinu  u-jii"'''  i  whiti;  vesta,  all  sorts  of  patterns,  barred  and 
ousBud,  uul  ihillul,  at  fijur-|>eQce  each  ;  and  even  a  peffiablc  hat 
'i>r  .> -ukiJhu^."  Ill)  yliialii  over  his  anticipated  triumph,  and  feels 
.L-iKoi  :iifpii\d  tu  pruu'li  IJm;  ajiothcosia  of  paper.  Wont  Mib.  Soda, 
»lMv,  wiHi't  tlu' '/  And  only  to  think  of  night-cais ! 
.  <Mk  lilJHt  ill  iIk  morning  he  looks  serious.  The 
V  L-uMxtl  into  liiH  iiui,  and  be  tells  me  he  feels  ashamed 
■uM  lott^  lliB  iwtii^iit,  uiiituHiiectiDgTictitaof  theheart- 
ju  i<rw:U.vd  |iy  tlut  l>iiiilon  laimdreoca.  "  Don't 
Lc-diUM.  4iid  W  uruvi'ly  t«[iii  tlie  Hiigar-bowl  with  the 
'  I  irMi»nir*TJ'W  H  ttl  IiuimI.  I><1  u«  tuko  to  paper."  I 
.'■uwut  itiutt  UM  tal'lu,  but  ho  tiuiles.  "  Alac,  my 
,~  ...1.'  t...tih>tt  (w'u,  kii'l  tiy  to  out  a  little  faith  in 
,UR~,..-.  IV  ar  ;  ln'n.'i'f"rlli  it  will  bo  jxiwible  for  a 
„  :  iw.  .<^ui^y  itnaMi,  wilh  tliB  snowitat  of  linen, 
.«!•»  u.  >^  Jktwn^  I'twivu  u(  uluht-punoe  halfpenny  r 


night.  Tlial  incredoloos  look  again !  Well,  can  you  b«  convinced  ? 
txNik  hete" — and  he  tots  np  the  figures  on  the  tire  of  his  fingem — 
"  shirt,  3d.,  TOt,  id. ;  that's  seven-pence ;  tie,  li,  and  collar,  Jd. — 
eightpence  halfpenny.  Can  any  thing  be  plainer?"  I  grumble 
out  an  affirmative,  accompanied  by  a  d«ibtfiu  shaking  rf  the  head. 
Titfaat  is  indignant. 

In  dreeaing-gown  and  slippeiB,  eyes  ydkiw-coriMwd,  lips  dry, 
complexion  [ale  and  langnid,  sits  l^thst  drinking  dec^  of  aro- 
matic coffee,  editing  sparingly  of  ginger  nuta,  he  loUs  back  in  bis 
chair,  throwing  sleepy  glances  now  and  then  at  the  Titaa,  (opported 
agaitttt  the  side  of  the  milk  jug. 

"  Sick  after  last  night,  "nt  ?  I  knew  yon  would." 

"  You  were  right.    Very." 

"  And  bow  did  the  party  come  off  ?" 

"  Nicely.  Rut  the  champagne  would  not  fly,  and  the  claret  w.is 
corky.     And  eome  fiend  put  silt  in  the  lobster  Ktlad.     Bangfar' 

"  Hang  the  wine  and  the  salad ;  you  danced — didn't  yon?" 

"  Yes,  my  boy.     I  did  dance.     Do  you  know  her  ?" 

"  Who's  '  her,'  in  the  name  of  all  that's  hearenly !" 

"Her?— very  true,  howshould  you  know?— why,  Martha  Whittle!" 

"  Yes.     Isn't  she  a  lively  httle  thing?" 

"  Very,"  says  Titbat,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "  Very  lively— too  Uvaly 
for  me,  Mac." 

"  Oh,  she  suggested  an  elopein?Dt  I  suppose ;  or  asked  yoa  tie  up 
h;r  hair,  or  kick  her  tiger,  or — " 

'■Mr.  Mac,"'  exclaims  Titbat  with  unusual  ferocity,  "she  asked 
nothing  so  ahBurdly  ridiculous." 

"Well,  don't  lose  temper  over  it,  old  follow.    ^Vhatdid^edo?" 

"  Faith  I'll  tell  you,  the  atoiy  is  all  over  the  town  by  tliis  :  anJ 
if  you  dont  hear  it  from  me,  you  will  from  someboJy  els3.  Th;B3 
infernal  paper  things  ; — " 

"■  Yes — ha !  ha ! — yea." 

"  Sir,  on  going  out  Inst  evening,  I  arr*yed  myself  in  the  whitest 
of  paper  fronts  and  collars,  the  sweetest  of  paper  ties,  and  th;  m»t 
gorgmus  of  paper  watered-silk  waistcoats.  You  should  have  min 
the  chaste  aspect  of  the  apparel — it  was  superb,  ar.     AU  remained 

dtct  to  the  conclusion  of  the  opening  quadrilles,  when  KEortlia 
Hired  me  in  a  waltz.  Swaying  about  in  the  glorious  movements 
of  that  fascinating  dance,  I  becaiae  lost  to  evcything  but  a  dizzy 
sense  of  happine*,  and  the  presence  of  the  dear  being  in  my  anna. 
Koiind  and  round  and  rouiid,  till  the  room  swam  about  us,  we  whirled 
and  whirled.  At  last  the  dancers  dropped  off,  and  we  sat  down. 
I  beard  a  titter  behind  me,  and  on  turning  round  with  that  rude 
impulsiveness,  which  is  one  of  the  misfortuuee  of  my  character,  I 
observed  that  Klartha's  mouth  was  stuffed  with  something  white  and 
shiny.  Concluding  that  she  had  occaaoned  the  laugh,  and  knowing 
that  she  ia  liberal  of  sacrifices  to  mcrrimeiit,  I  composed  myself. 
Ten  minutes  later  I  was  iu  the  refrcshmjut  room  with  my  chajijiiug 
partner.     As  I  apprehended  that  my  tie  might  have  hxn  toffiwl  in 


iCaten  off,  air,  by  that  miachicvous  girl,  whibt  I  was  in  the  pleasuns 
of  that  divine  walla.  Keep  down  Uiat  mischievous  wicked  sneer,  if 
you  please." 

"  But  forgive  me,  Titbat ;  it  is  impoadble  I  should  be  serious  " 

"Sir,"  coctinues  my  friend,   ■■  1  was  naturally  provoked,  auct 

spoke  rather  sharply  about  the  matter,  and  threw  out  one  or  two 

hints  about  delicacy  and  fine  breeding,  which  were  received  ouly 

with  peals  of  laughter. 

"  Jlisa  Whittle,"  I  said,  "  you  have  chosen  a  rather  questionabli; 
mode  of  making  your  friends  merty, — tou — " 
"  Now,"  she  cncd,  "  why  do  you  talk  noneci 
a  bit  of  paper  ?" 

w."TherewasafreshroRr  at  my  expense.  Iretiredto  theball-room, 
and  found  the  company  engaged  in  the  polks.     Yon  know  her'i" 

"Titbat,  my  dear  fellow,  do  you  think  I'm  a  seer?  you're 
strangely  apocalyptic,  you  are." 

"  True.     But  haven't  you  heard  the  story  already  ?*' 
"  No — honour." 

"  Well,  sir,  the  second  "  her,''  was  Mies  Emma  Bradford.  Nie« 
little  thing,  hutTsubjecttotootli-ache.  Iapoh)gized  for  the  disar- 
ringement  of  my  toilet,  and  engaged  her.  Do  you  like  polkaing  i 
I  love  it.  Fancy  the  reverse — a  whole  storm  of  spinnings  to  the 
right,  with  your  hair  flying  bock  from  your  forehead,  and  your  puke 
at  ninety.    I  did  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  except  when  we  pateed  Miw 


?  what  was  it  but 
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AVhitile,  vho  had  accepted  a  new  partner,  and  who  giggledaudibi  v,  as 
bhe  swept  round  us.  She  was  dancing  with  a  lon^  cavalry  fellow  whose 
legs  were  getting  in  everybody's  way,  seriousfy  interrupting  them. 
All  on  a  sudden  his  wretched  boots  became  entangled  in  Emma's 
tarlatan,  and  the  poor  thing  stumbled  and  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  had  not  she  grasped  at  my  waistcoat,  one  side  of  which  shs 
carried  clean  oflF.  You  should  have  seen  me  then ;  a  portion  of  my 
miserable  shirt-front  had  followed  the  detached  piece  of  waistcoat, 
and,  as  I  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  amongst  the  crowd  which 
had  hurried  to  my  partner's  a^istauce,  my  position  was  deplorable. 
Marius  amid  the  rums  of  Carthage — ^psha !  there  was  nobody  thero 
to  poke  fim  at  him.  *^  What  do  they  laugh  at?'*  asked  a  voice  be- 
hind me.  Some  snob  replied — ^^  Only  a  gentleman  in  a  paper  shirt, 
and  the  same  description  of  waistcoat."  ^^  Theap  and  nashty,'*  was 
the  observation'^of  an  Israelite,  **  let  me  shee  him,  gosh !" 

An  old  bustard  from  Somenct  House  next  approached,  and 
fixinc  his  eye-glass,  surveyed  me  witli  impertinent  deliberativeness. 
I  comdn't  stand  tliat.  *^  Sir,''  I  exclaimed  with  some  spirit,  ^*  your 
attention  to  me  is  insulting." 

**  Probably  it  is,  my  poor  friend,"  he  answered,  "  but  we  are  so 
frequently  misunderstood.  I  am  sorry  that  your  paper  has  had  so 
filiort  a  ciix;ulation.    It  wasn't  up  to  the  water  mark,  I  presume." 

*^  If  you  are  a  gentleman"  I  cried,  ^^  you  shall  afford  mc  satisfac- 
tion for  this  outrage.*' 

'^Most  happy,  my  poor  friend — most  happy.  Let  me  see — say, 
eoffee  and  paper  peliels  for  two." 

How  they  roared. 

^^  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  exclaimed,  Smith,  the  linen-draper, 
fixing  his  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat,  and  turning  to 
the  company  with  distended  chest  and  flushed  face.  *^  Behold 
this  here  young  man ;  what  has  he  come  to?  From  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  I  do  pity  him. — ^And  vet  I  don't ;  for  when  a  man  goes 
and  wraps  himself  up  in  paper,  like  a  cheap  sausage,  or  a  bit  o'pork 
as  it  were,  who  can  pity  iiim? — ^Nobody.  If  he  would  recover  his 
respectability,  what  should  he  do  ?  Plain  is  the  answer ; — ^he  must 
return  to  linen." 

I  glared  at  the  scoundrel,  as^  ending  his  speech,  he  stalked  down 
the  room ;  and  I  inwaxdly  registered  a  vow  that  if  ever  he  came 
across  me,  he  should  repent  lus  impudence.  Then  a  new  impulse 
seemed  to  move  the  company ;  every  one  glided  away,  and  I  was  left 
standing  alone,  overwhelmed  with  rage  and  confusion.  This  could 
not  last ;  I  made  for  the  stairs,  and  descended  to  the  hall.  *The 
two  housemaids  and  the  one  footman  were  standing  under  the  lamp, 
chatting  over  the  paper  incident." 

"  Go,  you're  a  chafl^,  you  are,"  says  the  maid  in  blue  ribbons. 

*'  Pon  honor,  I  don't,"  replied  John.  "  Is  a  cove  as  got  no  flax, 
and  had,  as  if  so  be,  to  take  to  stationery.  His  front  was  of  cream 
note,  and  his  vest  of  foolscap." 

Fancy  me  passing  through  that  smirking  insolent  rabble !  Taking 
my  hat  from  the  rack  I  walked  out,  came  home,  spent  a  sleepl^s 
night,  and  here  I  am.'* 

"  Poor  fellow  I" 

^^  Devil  take  your  compaaEdon !  Is  that  all  the  consolation  you 
can  afford  ?    Now,  if  a  fellow  told  me  this  story,  I  should  say — " 

"What?" 

"  I  should  say — ^Look  here,  my  boy,  we  must  be  patient.  The 
pioneers  of  civilization  in  every  age  have  had  to  suffer  calumnies 
and  affronts.  Imitate  them  ^I  woidd  say),  and,  though  the  day  be 
far  distant,  you  must  triumpn." 

"Ahr 

"  Ah !  What  do  you  mean  hyAht  Leave  me.  I  could  rail 
against  all  the  firBt-bom  of  Adam.  There — ^no  apologies — forget 
me,  and  go." 

I  go,  of  course. 

Titbat  and  I  cannot  fall  out.  I  like  the  feUow,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  encourages  him  frequently  in  pushing  his  inso- 
lence to  the  limits  of  endurance. 

It  is  a  glowing  autumn  night.  The  skies,  as  seen  from  the  two- 
pair  window  of  my  friend,  are  gorgeously  draped  in  amber  clouds. 
A  small  section  of  white  moon  looks  down  on  the  quiet  souare ; 
and  although  dusk  has  long  set  in,  we  do  not  light  candles,  but  sit 
and  fdp  our  grog  in  the  blessed  twilight. 

"  A  gentleman  as  wants  to  see  you,  sir,  is  below,"  is  the  an- 
nouncement of  our  maid,  Mary,  as  die  enters  the  nx>m,  and  curt- 
sies to  host  and  friend. 


"  Show  him  up,"  says  Titbat,  anxioaUy. 

Enters  to  us  a  sad-complexioned  gentleman,  parcel  iu  hand. 

"  Have  I  the  honour  of  seeing  Mr.  Titbat,"  aeks  the  new-comer. 

"  Tliat's  my  name,  sir,"  says  my  friend.  **  Can  I  be  of  service 
to  you  ?" 

"  Thinks  you  can,"  replies  the  other,  looking  uncommonly  sharp 
at  Titbat.  "  I  lui3  come  from  Sloppera,  the  pawnbroker's."  Tit- 
bat grows  white — with  shame,  not  guilt,  be  it  observed.  '*  And 
what  mi^ssage  does  my  relative  send  V"  be  asks. 

"  Nuffin  partikler,"  says  the  pale  intruder,  who  opens  the  pared, 
dispkying  some  bundles  of'  collars,  vests,  and  shirt  tronts,  which  I 
immediately  recognise  as  the  cheap  paper  purchases  of  my  friend. 
"  Nuflin  partikler ;  but  he  says  as  wnen  a  gent  is  hard  up,  and 
as  to  pop  his  drapery,  he  needn't  be  too  wide-awake,  and  palm  off 
paper  una  instead  of  ones  as  is  linen.  Now,  look  at  tliis — ^whiff — 
paper ;  and  this — ^whiff — ^paper.  Mr.  Titbat,  where  is  your  con- 
science— ^where  ?" 

"You  scoundrel  1"  exclaims  Titty,  choked  with  rage — "you 
scoundrel  I" 

"  Will  you  be  quiet  ?"  asks  the  imp  ident  visiter.  "  Steady,  as 
the  guard  said  to  the  passenger  when  the  trains  were  a  scalloping 
into  each  other.  You  know  you  daren't  deny  'em.  Look  at  your 
name — ^look" — and  the  wretch  held  up  the  counterfeit  linen  to  the 
window. 

Titbat  jumped  from  his  chair,  oversetting  a  flower-stand 
"  Where  did  you  get  those  ?"  he  shrieked. 

"  Lor'  bless  us  I"  ejaculates  the  sad  gentleman,  "  do  you  think 
rabbits  are  hatched  m  walnuts?  Where — where  but  from  your 
maid." 

We  call  the  maid,  who  reports,  with  many  condemnatory  com- 
ments, that  she  has  been  in  the  house  only  since  the  day  before ; 
that  her  predecessor  was  dismissed  for  various  acts  of  dishonesty, 
including  the  wearing  of  her  mistress's  embroidered  petticoats,  at 
the  three-penny  dance,  at  Sluice  House,  High-gate ;  that  the  said 
predecessor  had  pawned  right  and  left ;  and  that  she  hopes  she  will 
be  soon  caught,  and  brought  "  afore  a  coroner's  jury." 

The  muraer  is  out — ^the  case  is  dear.  "  And  how  much  did  she 
swindle  you  out  of  ?"  asks  Titbat. 

"  Sixteen  and  three-pence,"  responds  the  pale  man ;  "  sixteen 
andu three-pence,  sir ;  the  willany  of  this  world  is  shocking." 

"I  shall  pay  your  demand;"  says  the  other,  "but  spare 
your  morality."  lie  hands  over  the  money,  and  the  pawnbroker's 
agent  disappears. 

"  How  much  is  the  lot  worth  ?*  1  inquire  sadly. 

"  Three  and  eight-pence." 

"  Whew !" 

Another  week  has  passed  over,  and  Titbat  is  to  be  married. 
Down  in  the  green  country,  across  the  channel,  he  has  chosen  an 
Irish  wife,  who  comes  over  in  a  fortnight  to  sweeten  his  labours  and 
superintend  the  making  up  of  his  linen.  No  more  paper,  no  more 
make-beUeve.  He  has  attained  a  definite  faith  in  starch,  and 
isinfflasB.  and  hot  irons,  and  long-backed  horses,  staggering  before 
mighty  kitchen  fires  under  loads  of  snowy  raiment.  He  tells  us 
that  in  wearing  paper  we  deprive  our  wives  of  one  of  the  noblest  chan- 
nels through  which  they  minister  to  the  peace  and  vanity  of  us  men. 

"  Sir,"  he  says,  showing  his  NicoU,  "sir,  I  have  been  reading 
Ruskin — ^the  ^  Seven  Lamps' — and  a  change  for  the  better  has  been 
the  result.  Is  it  not  criminal  for  a  woman  to  wear  paste  diamonds 
and  pinchbeck  gold — ^machine  lace,  with  the  hope  of  passing  it  oft 
as  Brussels  or  Limerick,  and  cheap  dogskins  as  a  pretence  for  the 
legitimate  kids?  And  if  this  be  tiie  truth,  what  enormity  can  exceed 
tlukt  which  substitutes  paper  for  Unen,  and  strives,  by  a  mean  feint, 
to  abolish  one  of  the  hbhest  household  duties — ^the  preparation  of 
our  drapery?" 

It  is  a  rachelor's  breakfast,  and  the  last  at  which  Titbat  shall  sit 
as  host  and  president.  He  is  a  little  gloomy,  as  if  he  were  about  to 
change  his  lodgings,  and  had  a  warning  of  damp  sheets  in  his  nos- 
trils. The  viands  embrace  joints,  conserves,  and  sweetmeats ;  and 
the  wines  are  crusted  port — ^tnick  as  olive  oil — and  Bucellas,  the  very 
odour  of  which  is  contraband.  When  t^e  heavier  portion  of  tho 
meal  has  been  discussed,  we,  miserable  fellows,  draw  back  our  chairs, 
light  our  pipes,  and  deliver  great  whiffs  of  smoke  to  the  ceiling. 
Brains  and  wines  sparkle  simultaneously ;  bits  of  popular  songs  are 
trilled,  and^JBenson  gives  us  the  famed  lyric,  "  In  the  Strand,"  with 
Ububus  energy.  » 
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*^  Blessings  attend  you,  old  boy,"  says  Boulger,  rising  and  filling 
Lis  glass.  ^^  May  you  never  have  a  sadder  breakfast,  or  a  worse  oom- 
paniou.*' 

"  Hear,  hear,"  cxy  we,  and  we  jingle  the  glasses  together.  Tit- 
bat  rises.  There  is  a  drunken  splendour  in  his  eyes ;  anid  a  luscious 
indolence  in  the  case  \nth  which  his  mouth  opens  and  the  words  are 
iiltenxi  through  liis  lips. 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — ^I — *^ 

Of  course,  we  scream — no  women  being  present. 

*^  I  beg  your  pardons  for  saymg  gentlemen,*'  continues  Titbat — 
"  from  my  soul,  I  do  ?    AVhen" — 

^^  Question,  question !"  exclaim  the  bachelors.  *^  Ilang  it,  old  fel- 
low, dou*t  be  personal  !'* 

^'  I  tell  you  what,"  Titbat  says,  *^  when  I  said  ladies,  I  assure 
you,  I  forgot — ^thatis  tosay — ^yes— oblivious  who  was  present.  Very 
well.  1  have  a  word  to  say — haven't  I  ?  This  is  the  last  melan- 
dioly  occasion  on  which  we  shall  meet.  After  my  nuptials — mine 
ivnd  my  wife's — ^I  may  send  you  cards,  and  I  may  not— -do  you  per- 
ceive ? — I  may  and  I  mayn't.  It's  aU  the  same,  and  it  isn't— -one 
way.     Hm!'* 

Long  ago  our  host  of  the  occasion  married.  His  wife  is  pretty, 
his  linen  is  superb,  he  i^uns  paper.  He  is  no  longer  a  bachelor ; 
uud  when  he  takes  his  candle  up  to  bed,  there  are  two  shadows  on 
the  stair-case.  Caviabe. 
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THE    GBI£VANC£    PAFEBS. 

CHAPTER  V. 

TUEATS  OK  SEVERAL  SERIOUS  ANT>  mTERESTINO  MATTERS,  WHICH 
THE  KEADl^U  WILL  BEST  APPRECIATE  DY  PERUSING,  AND  OF 
WUICH,  CONSEQUENTLY,  NO  MORE  IS  SAID  IN  THIS  PLACE. 

HAVE  already  related,  and,  considering  that  the 
joke  was  rather  against  myself,  with  great  candour 
and  siucei'ity,  how  I  was  conquered  by  Mrs.  Squeeaser 
in  our  gi'eat  battle  about  the  latch-key.  I  admitted 
that  1  was  fairly  beaten,  even  iguominiously  so,  if  you 
will,  on  that  point.  But  do  you  imagine,  courteous 
reader,  that  I  at  once  gave  in,  and  resigned  the  con- 
test in  despair?  No  such  thing.  Beaten  on  one  point, 
I  returned  again  and  again  to  the  charge.  Snail  I 
say  to  be  again  and  again  defeated  ?  Well,  no  matter. 
What  could  I  do,  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  ? 
^IiB.  Squeezer  was,  by  courtesy  at  least,  a  lady ;  hence 
the  unequal  character  of  the  war  carried  on,  between 
us.  Mrs.  Squeezer  might  leave  iron  pails  in  my  way 
at  night,  and  by  this  means  graze  the  skin  off  my 
sliins,  and  yet  what  could  I  do  ?  If  Mrs.  Squeezer 
had  been  a  gentleman,  which  she  wasn't,  instead  of  a 
lady  (which  she  wasn't,  eitherV  I  might  have  kicked 
her.  As  it  was,  I  could  only  Kick  the  iron  pail,  and, 
after  all,  this  was  but  poor  consolation.  It  she  had 
been  a  lady,  no  doubt  she  would  have  had  ^^  nerves," 
and  she  might  have  been  frightened  into  a  fit  by  the 
noise  which  the  pail  made  as  it  rolled,  with  a  crash 
like  thunder,  down  the  back  stairs,  and  even  this 
would  have  been  something ;  and  if  Mrs.  Squeezer  had  fallen  down 
in  a  faint,  I  dont  think  timt  she  would  have  found  me  tickling  her 
red  nose  with  a  feather,  or  burning  brown  paper  to  bring  her  to. 
No,  her  friend  the  cat  might  have  performed  aU  these  tender  offices 
for  her,  so  far  as  [  am  concerned.  I  would  never  have  stirred  a 
finger  in  her  behalf.  But  then  she  hasn't  nerves.  She  belongs  to 
the  same  generation  as  the  old  lady  who  publicly  thanked  God  that 
she  was  born  before  nerves  were  ^*  invented ;"  and  as  she  isn't  trou- 
bled with  nerves,  of  course  she  didn't  faint,  but  on  the  contrary, 
coolly  put  her  head  out  of  her  sanctum,  and  enquired,  in  the  most 

frovokmgly  cool  tone  of  voice,  what  was  the  matter,  and  what  did 
mean  by  making  such  a  noise?  Mrs.  Squeezer  faint  indeed! 
I  should  as  soon  expect  to  see  her  cat  faint  through  the  poignancy  of 
his  feelings,  or  the  exoees  of  his  remorae,  after  henas  absconded  with 
the  mutton  chop  which  was  preparing  for  my  breakfast. 

However,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  didn't  give  in  at  once.  I  be- 
lieve that  many  men  of  leas  strength  of  mind  would  have  succumbed 
at  once,  aud  given  themselves  up  to  Mrs.  Squeezer,  and  joined  her 
in  her  evening  devotions,  as  she  called  them,  at  10  p.m.    Whether 


Mrs.   Squeezer  ever  performs  these  devotions  of  which  she  talks 
so  much,  is  more  tlian  I  can  say,  but  this  I  can  say,  and  do  bixy  em- 
phatically, that  Mrs.  Squeezer's  prate  of  religion  was  utterly  and 
absolutely  disgusting  to  me;  and  althoiv  h  she  conquered  nie  on 
many  points,  I  feel  proud,  and  at  the  Siuiic  time  grateful,  to  tiiiiik 
tliat  on  this  point  at  least  she  never  overcame  mc.    I  don't  pretciid 
to  be  a' religious  man — ^why  should  I  pretend  any  suchthin;^?     I 
sliould  be  afmid  to  venture  into  my  bed  at  night,  without  having 
first  bent  my  knee  to  God  my  Maker,  and  I  humbly  trust  that  I  en- 
deavour to  do  my  duty,  both  to  my  Maker  and  my  fellow-men.  as 
well  as  I  am  able ;  but  I  don't  set  up  tb  be  a  religious  man  in  Mi-s. 
Squeezer's  sense  of  the  word.    No.    I  know  myself  far  too  well  for 
that,  and  instead  of  parading  my  religion,  and  my  good  acts,  and 
my  devotions,  ^nd  my  this  and  my  that,  I  am  fain  to  turn  away  and 
hide  myself  in  a  corner,  and  strike  my  breast  like  tllat  poor  Publi- 
can of  whom  we  have  all  read,  and  say  what  he  said,  in  the  same 
lowly  and  contrite  spirit,  in  as  far  as  may  be.    I  don't  quarrel  with 
Mrs.  Squeezer  for  her  religion.  God  forbid.  But  what  I  quarrel  with 
her  for  is  for  making  a  parade  of  her  religion,  and  of  endeavouring 
to  force  others  to  do  as  she  does.    Mrs.  Squeezer  seems  to  think 
that  no  one  can  be  religious  without  carrying  it  about  on  his  face 
like  a  sign-board ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  as  soon  as  ^Ira.  Squeezer 
puts  on  her  religious  air,  or  &s  I  call  it,  her  ^^  chapel  face,"  her  ex- 
pressive, if  not  amiable  or  handsome  countenance,  immediately  be- 
comes at  least  three  inches  longer  than  usual.    Now,  I  must  say 
that  I  don't  like  this  sour  style  of  religion.    It  may  be  prejudice  on 
my  part,  but  there  it  is,  and  I  don't  wish  to  deny  it.    I  know  some 
people  (Mrs.  Squeezer  among  them)  who  set  themselves  up  for  reli- 
gious people,  and  the  end  of  their  religion  seems  to  be  to  render 
themselves  sour,  gloomy,  and  discontented ;  a  burden  to  themselves 
and  all  connected  with  them  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  they  can 
see  no  goodness  in  the  cheerful  heart  which  laughs  and  has  ita  joke, 
but  which,  in  due  time,  when  no  one  is  looking  on,  drops  its  mite 
into  the  widow's  hand,  or  stoops  to  raise  the  little  child  who  has 
fallen  down  in  the  street.  No,  it  must  be  all  sourness,  all  gloom,  all 
heavy  groans  and  writhings,  or  there  is  no  religion.    Now,  whcit  I 
should  very  much  like  to  know  is,  where  do  these  sort  of  people  find 
their  kind  of  religion  prescribed  and  set  down  ?    I  sometimes  read, 
with  humble  reverence  I  trust,  of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good 
to  all,  who  used  to  gather  those  dear  little  children  with  their  inno- 
cent prattle* and  their  merry  laughs  around  his  sacred  feet,  and  who, 
when  the  poor  sinner  came  across  his  path,  did  not  pass  over  to  the 
other  side  with  a  frown  upon  His  face,  and  a  harah  word  upon  His 
lips,  but  took  them  kindly  and  lovingly  by  the  hand,  and  led  them 
gently  back  to  the  bleased  peace  and  happiness  of  days  long  passed 
away-^niays  which  until  then  it  had  never  entered  into  the  poor 
wanderers  heart  to  believe  possible  could  return.    I  read,  I  say,  of 
these  things,  and  I  cannot  nnd  in  them  any  of  the  sourness  and  the 
bitterness  which  Mrs.  Squeezer  tries  to  pass  off  as  religion,  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  I  do  utterly  repudiate  and  deny  the  correctness  of  her 
ideas  on  this  point,  and  refuse  to  join  with  her  in  her  evening  devo- 
tions. Moreover,  I  always  am  inclined  to  suspect  there  is  something 
wrong  when  I  behold  these  long  faces  and  listen  to  these  groans  and 
sighs.    They  make  me  feel  as  if  cold  water  were  running  down  my 
back  ;  and  it  is  a  sensation  wliich,  I  must  say,  I  don't  like.     No ; 
five  me  the  cheerful  lauch  and  the  guileless  joke,  and  the  merry 
nghtness  of  the  innocent  heart — ^the  heart  which  is  light  because  it 
is  innocent — and  I  will  back  it  for  true  religion  against  Mrs.  Squ?ezer 
and  all  her  tribe.    I  have  some  little  experience  in  these  matt ji^, 
and  I  know  some  people  who  go  about  in  the  dark  doing  good,  and 
visiting  the  sick,  and  performing  a  thousand  works  of  mercy,  and  I 
know  that  Mrs.  ^ueezer  would  turn  up  her  nose  at  some  of  them, 
and  groan  and  sigh  over  them  as  poor  giddy,  thoughtless  things ; 
and  yet  I  am  quite  certain  that  they  confer  more  r^  benefit,  and 
are  of  more  use  to  their  fellow-men  in  a  week,  than  Mrs.  Squeezer 
is  in  a  twelvemonth ;  and  although  Iklrs.  Saueezer  may  perhaps  pre- 
tend to  disbelieve  it,  I  give  my  word  and  nonour  as  a  gentleman, 
that  the  most  cheerful,  the  gayest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  politest 
man    whom    I    happen    to   know,  is  a    person  of  the  strictest 
observance ;  and  although  he  never  bores  me  with  his  creed,  I  can 
safely  say  that  I  never  leave  his  presence  without  a  deeper  and 
more  profound  reverence  for  religion,  which  he  so  elevates,  and 
without  a  greater  confusion  and  shams  for  my  own  short-comings. 
I  never  leave  him  without  feeling  thoroughly  ashamed  of  my- 
self, without  feeling  a  desire  to  be  a  better  man  than  I  am ;  and  I 
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must  say,  and  I  do  say,  that  this  result  is  never  produced  upon  me 
by  MiB.  Squeezer  or  any  of  her  class.  I  was  going  to  say^  that  they 
make  me  nate  religion,  but  they  don't  do  that — God  forbid ;  they 
only  cause  my  soul  to  revolt  from  those  who  endeavour  so  to  deface 
God's  own  blcGsed  work,  and  who  do  their  best  to  render  his  yoke, 
contrary  to  his  own  Divine  assurance,  anything  but  easy  and  light. 
Away  with  you,  then^  Mrs.  Squeezer—away  with  your  sour  face 
and  your  bitter  sighs,  before  I  lose  my  patience  altogether,  and 
break  out  into  abusive  language,  wliich  I  might  afterwards  regret. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  *  Peter  Pindar,'  Mrs.  Squeezer  ?  Listen  to 
liiin^  if  you  plcflsc,  and  hear  what  he  says  of  your  sour  faces : — 

"To  wear  long  faces,  just  as  if  our  Maker, 
The  God  uf  Goodness,  was  an  undertaker,  ^ 
Well  pleased  to  wrap  the  soul^s  unlucky  mien 
In  sorrow's  dismal  crape  or  bombazin.'* 

And  listen  again  to  what  another  great  writer,  philosopher,  and 
poet  says  of  you : — 

"Bat  then  I  sigh,  and,  with  a  piece  of  scriptare. 
Tell  them — ^that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil — 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  yillany 
With  old  odd  ends,  stolen  forth  of  Holy  Writ : 
And  seem  a  saint  when  most  I  play  the  devil. 
Why.  I  can  smile,  and  murder  while  I  smile : 
And  cry,  content,  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart ; 
And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears ; 
And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions" 

I  think  you  will  admit,  Mrs.  Squeezer,  without  you  are  more 
prejudiced  than  even  I  take  you  to  bo,  that  the  authorities  I  have 
cited  for  you  are  not  much  in  favour  of  your  sour  faces,  at  all 
events. 

But,  as  it  is  neither  in  my  province  nor  my  intention  to  write  a 
paper  on  religion,  I  must  now  take  leave  of  this  subject.  I  have 
Buffered  so  much  from  Mis.  Squeezer's  sour  faces,  that  I  have  been 
led,  almost  unconscioiisly,  to  speak  thus  much,  but  with  all  due  re- 
vei'ence,  I  trust,  on  reUgion  in  general.  I  have,  moreover,  deemed 
it  necessary  to  make  these  few  remarks  as  some  justification  of 
my  conduct  in  refusing  so  pertinaciously  to  join  Mrs.  S.  in  her 
evening  devotions ;  and  so,  having  disposed  of  this  matter,  I  now 
return  from  Mrs.  Squeezer's  profession  to  Mrs.  Squeezer's  practice ; 
and  more  especially  to  the  investigation  of  how  far  Mrs.  Squeezer's 
mode  of  acting  towards  me,  may  be  considered  to  have  constituted 
a  "  real  grievance." 

As  I  h^ve  already  said,  although  I  suffered  a  complete  and  igno- 
minious defeat  on  the  question  of  the  latch-key,  I  did  not  give  in 
all  at  once,  and  resign  all  idea  of  recreation  and  enjoyment.  Seeing 
that  so  long  as  I  remained  under  Mrs.  Squeezer's  hospitable  roof, 
all  idea  of  enjoying  myself  abroad  was  out  of  the  question,  I  natu- 
rally enough  aetermined  to  see  whether  I  couldn't  manage  to  enjoy 
myself  at  home.  In  other  words,  I  determined  to  give  a  dinner 
party  at  my  lodgings. 

A  bachelor's  first  dinner  party  is  a  matter  of  considerable  moment, 
to  himself  at  least,  and  feehng  aU  the  importance  of  the  step  which 
I  meditated,  I  gave  it  due  consideration  before  venturing  to  make 
up  my  mind.  At  length,  however,  screwing  up  my  courage  to 
sticking  point,  (does  the  sentence  I  have  just  penned  constitute  a 
quotation,  I  wonder,  for  I  confess  that  I  don't  know,  and  yet 
the  words  seem  very  familiar  to  me)  I  determined  that  I  would 
give  an  entertainment  in  my  own  apartments,  and  issued  my  invi- 
tations accordingly.  I  wrote  three  note^  which  were  something  to 
this  effect — 


"Dear 


**  Come  next  Thursday  and  take  a  slice  of  mutton 
-with  me  at  4  p.ic. — rough  and  ready  in  bachelor's  style — no  kick- 
Bhaws  or  French  dishes — and  you  will  confer  a  real  pleasure  on  your 
faithful, 

"  Incog." 

These  notes  I  desnatched  to  Jones,  the  gent  whom  you  may  re- 
member as  having  had  the  accident  with  his  head  of  hair;  to 
Scroggins,  who  suffers  from  a  German  flute ;  and  to  Jenkins,  who 
suffers  from  a  bad-tempered .    Well,  don't  nuiid  what ;  we 


will  leave  the  sentence  unfinished^-only  if  you  are  curious  about 
Jenkins's  grievauee,  I  refer  you  to  page  sixteen  of  this  Journal. 
The  next  thing  was  to  determine  what  I  would  have  for  dioner, 


and  to  broach  the  matter  as  pleasantly  as  possible  to  Mrs.  Squeezer, 
from  whom,  I  confess,  I  anticipated  considerable  opposition. 

I  was  sometime  before  I  could  quite  determine  about  the  dishes 
which  we  were  to  have.  You  see,  it  was  my  first  attempt  at  a  dinner, 
and  naturally  enough,  I  was  anxious  about  it.  I  was  quite  deter- 
mined that  I  wouIdnU  have  chickens  and  bacon.  I  am  sick  to  death 
of  chickens  and  bacon.  I  never  go  out  to  dine  but  I  get  chickens  and 
bacon,  and  I  do  wish  people  would  try  and  vary  their  entertainments 
a  little.  Chickens  and  bacon  are  a  very  nice  disli,  I  readily  admit ; 
but  then,  one  may  get  too  much  of  them,  and  being  heartily  sick  of 
them,  I  made  up  my  mind  tliat  they  should  have  no  place  at  my 
festive  board.  I  spent  several  sleepless  nights  before  I  could  make 
up  my  mil  id,  for  I  must  confess  that  my  experience  in  these  matters 
was  very  limited,  but  at  last  I  determined  to  have  a  quart  of  soup 
(turtle,  to  be  procured  at  Jude*s,  aud  sent  down  in  a  tureen,  five 
minutes  bv>fore  four)  a  small  leg  of  mutton,  and  a  brace  of  grouse, 
with  confectionery,  etc.  The  confectionery  was  to  be  sent  warm 
from  the  confectioner's  at  a  stated  time,  whilst  I  thoudit  that  I  should 
not  be  expecting  too  much  from  JVIrs.  Squeezer  if  I  reued  upon  her  for 
the  cooking  of  the  mutton,  game,  and  vegetables. 

Having  settled  about  my  viands,  the  next  step  was  to  break  the 
matter  to  Mrs.  Squeezer.  In  order  to  propitiate  her.  I  confess  that 
I  purchased  a  beautiful  salmon  trout,  of  winch  fish  I  know  that  both 
Mrs.  Squeezer  and  her  cat  are  particularly  fond,  and  sent  it  down 
to  her  with  Mr.  Incog's  kind  compts,  etc.  AVhen  I  returned  to  my 
lodgings  in  the  evening,  I  found  Mrs.  Squeezer  with  an  extraordi- 
narily inflamed  face,  (she  always  takes  a  little  brandy  after  fish,  to 
settle  the  fish,  she  says,  whatever  that  may  mean)  whilst  the  cat  had 
gorged  himself  till  he  seemed  nearly  as  large  as  a  small  mountain 
sheep.  Judging  from  these  appearances  that  Mrs.  Squeezer  had 
diuixl,  I  deemed  the  time  favourable  for  breaking  the  ice,  and 
after  several  compliments  had  been  interchanged  between  us,  as  I  was 
turning  away  to  go  up  stairs,  I  carelessly,  as  it  were,  remarked, 
''  By  the  way,  Mrs.  S4ueezer,  I  expect  a  few  friends,  three  at  most, 
to  dine  with  me  at  4  p.m.  next  Thursday,  and  will  trouble  you  to 
make  the  necessary  aixangemants.  Leg  of  mutton  and  brace  of 
grouse,''  I  added  more  carelessly  than  before,  but  I  confess,  with  a 
sinking  heart,  for  my  courage  was  rapidly  evaporating. 

The  injured  woman  turned  round  on  me  before  the  words  had 
fairly  left  my  lips — ^not  angrily — oh  dear,  no— no  such  thing !  She 
was  far  too  cunning  to  give  me  the  advantage  of  getting  her  into  a 
passion,  but  the  severe  expression  which  she  at  once  assumed,  was 
perfectly  appalling,  and  I  shrank  into  insignificance  before  the  awful 
sternness  of  her  glance,  as  slie  stood  looking  at  me  with  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  of  which  it  would  hi  diificidt  to  say  whether 
indignation, -sorrow,  offended  respectability,  or  reprobation,  were 
the  predominant  characteristic.  She  looked  at  me  in  this  manner 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  pressing  her  hand  upon  that  part  of 
her  bombazin  where. her  heart  was  supposed  to  be,  she  groaned 
heavily  once  or  twice,  and  then  sank  into  a  cliair,  never  for  a  second 
removing  her  eyes  from  me,  whilst  I  remained  standing  near  the 
door,  becoming  every  moment  more  and  more  ashamed  of  myself, 
and  repenting  most  heartily  that  I  had  ever  ventured  upon  such  a 
proposal. 

Sue  spoke  at  length,  and  whether  it  were  the  effect  of  her  feelings, 
or  of  the  brandy  which  she  had  taken  to  settle  the  fish,  I  won't 
undertake  to  say,  but  at  all  events,  her  voice  was  thick  and  husky. 

^^  Do  I  understand  you,  sir,''  she  said,  with  her  most  severe  ex- 
pression, and  with  her  ^  chapel  face,*  intensified  to  a  fearful  degree. 
^^  Do  I  understand  you,  sir,"  she  repeated,  still  more  severely,  *^  and 
am  I  to  suppose  that  you  have  so  far  forgotten  what  is  due  to  the 
feelings  of  a  lonely  and  disconsolate  widow,  as  to  intend  to  introduce 
your  junkettings  and  your  carousals  into  this  abode  of  sorrow  and 
retirement.  On,  no ;  since  my  dear  Mr.  S.  was  taken  from  me, 
this  house  has  been  a  house  of  prayer  and  sorrow,  and  I  should  be 
wanting  in  my  duty  to  the  dear  departed,  if  I  allowed  any  such 
caroussJ  as  the  one  vou  propose  to  hola  under  this  roof ;"  and  again 
she  groaned  moat  fearfully.  '*  No  sir,"  she  went  on,  like  an  oki 
hypocrite,  as  she  is — "  no  sir,  never  I  never  1  never  I" 

I  was  80  excited  and  annoyed,  that  my  fear  of  Mrs.  Squeezer 
vanished  before  these  feelings,  and  I  spoke  out  like  a  man. 

"  Mrs.  Squeezer,"  I  roared  out  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  *'  what  do 
vou  mean  by  your  injurious  language  ?  How  dare  you  speak  of  a 
little  entertainment  which  I  propose  to  mve  to  two  or  three  of  my 
friends,  idl  men  of  the  highest  respectabmty  and  moral  character,  as 
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a  carousal  and  a  junkettiug?  I  will  not  allovr  such  langtiage, 
luaclam,"  I  contmued  more  excitedly  than  ever,  **  and  so  you  had 
better  *8hut  up.**'  (Here  ^Irs.  Squeezer's  face  grew  longer  and 
longer,  and  again  she  groaned  heavily),  *''•  and  as  to  tlie  late  Mr. 
S.,"  I  went  on,  ^*all  I  have  got  to  say  is,  that,  if  because  he  was 
taken  to  a  better,  I  trust,  and  I  am  sure,  more  peaceful  world,  I 
camiot  be  allowed  to  entertain  my  friends,  I  shall  at  once  leave  vou 
to  the  widisturbcd  contemplation  of  your  dear  departed,  and  snail 
retire  from  your  house  the  very  first  thing  to-morrow  morning ;  and, 
if  you  can  manage  to  exist  upon  the  memory  of  Mr.  8.,  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  hear  it ;  tiiat^s  all,  and  I  wish  you  good  evening,  madam,*' 
and  off  I  went,  banging  the  door  after  me  as  loudly  as  ever  I  could. 

I  hadn't  been  in  my  room  five  minutes  before  Mrs.  Squeezer 
tapped  for  admittance.  The  old  fox  saw  that  she  had  gone  too  far, 
and  so  had  come  to  make  her  peace.  She  hoped  that  I  wasn't  of- 
fended, but  my  proposal  had  taken  her  by  surprise  ;  for,  of  all  the 
yomig  gentlemen  towards  whom  she  had  endeavoured  conscientiouslv 
to  discharge  a  mother's  duty,  since  the  death  of  her  dear  deported, 
not  one  had  ever  made  such  a  proposal  before.  However,  if  I  was 
determined,  she  had  no  more  to  say,  but  would  endeavour  to  make 
all  due  preparation.  I  could,  for  a  consideration  of  course,  have  the 
use  of  her  linen,  plate,  and  glass,  and  she  would  be  happy  to  hear  of 
my  intentions  in  regard  to  die  cooking  of  the  dinner.  Of  course,  I 
couldn't  expect  that  she  would  undertake  that  office.  Before  tJie 
lamented  death  of  her  dear  departed,  (oh,  how  sick  I  was  of  the  dear 
departed),  and  when  they  had  a  proper  establishment,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  about  it ;  but  in  her  feeble  health  (che  is  as 
strong  as  a  lion),  and  with  her  shattered  nerves,  she  felt  certain  that 
I  nuist  see  that  it  was  out  of  the  question,  either  that  she  could  cook 
the  dinner,  or  wait  at  table,  and  she  therefore  would  be  obliged  by 
my  informing  her  how  I  purposed  managing  these  matters. 

Here  was  a  difficulty  which  I  hadn't  anticipated,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment I  was  taken  aback.  However,  havine"  gained  my  point  thus 
far,  I  was  not  disposed  to  push  my  victory  beyond  prudent  limits, 
and  so  I  answered  that,  if  Mrs.  Squeezer  would  have  the  extreme 
goodness  to  give  me  her  own  ideas  on  the  matter,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  her,  and  would  wiUinglv  adopt  them.  AVould  she  take  a  seat, 
and  idlow  me  to  mix  her  half  a  glass  of  cognac  ?  Why,  yes,  she 
would  take  a  seat,  and  not  feeling  very  wcU,  she  would  take  just 
half  a  glass  of  cognac,  but  very,  very  weak,  if  I  pleased.  I  knew  what 
*^  very  weak"  meant  well  enough,  and  when  Mrs.  Squeezer  had  im- 
bibed, with  sundry  groans  and  turning  up  of  her  eyes,  the  reeking 
tumbler  I  placed  in  her  hand,  she  condescended  to  unSfold  her  ideas 
on  the  momentous  matter  of  the  dinner. 

^*  Soup  from  Jude's  five  minutes  before  four.  Certainly  nothing 
could  be  better.  Then  the  confectionery.  Did  I  prefer  Poison's  or 
Maguire's  ?  Leave  it  to  herself.  Well,  perhaps  it  might  be  better 
if  I  did  so. — ^In  happier  days,  before  she  had  lost  her  dear  departed, 
^e  had  been  accustomed  to  arrange  matters  of  this  kind.  At  their 
last  great  dinner,  the  day  when  poor  Mr.  Toady  made  such  an  ex- 
hibition of  himself,  and  had  to  oe  put  to  sleep  on  the  sofa  in  the 
hsuck  drawing-room,  it  would  have  done  my  heart  good  to  see  the 
magnificent  display  they  had — Oh  dear  1  Oh  dear !  Little  did  she 


think  then  of  what  was  so  soon  to  liappcn !  Would  I  pardon  her  for 
a  moment,  if  her  feelings  were  too  much  for  her?  Well,  as  I  8i> 
kindly  mentioned  it,  she  wotUd  take  just  one  teaspoonful  more  of 
cognac,  for  it  had  a  soothing  effect  upon  her  poor  snattered  nerves. 
She  detested  it.  Oh,  I  didn't  know  now  much  she  detested  it ;  but 
as  it  was  of  such  service  to  her,  she  felt  it  a  duty  to  overcome  her 
natural  repugnance  to  the  beverace.  But  to  return  to  the  arrange- 
ments— ^Yes,  she  begged  my  pardon  for  having  allowed  herself  to 
be  overcome,  but  we  are  very  weak ;  O  dear,  yes ;  tlie  veiy 
best  of  us  are  very  weak.  She  would  endeavour  to  compose 
herself  and  proceed — ^The  wine !  Of  course  I  would  look  to  the  wine 
myself.  It  was  a  matter  on  which  she  did  not  presume  to  give  an 
opinion.  Well  then,  we  would  say  that  the  soup  and  the  con- 
fectionery were  arranged.  With  her  plate,  linen,  and  glass,  all  that 
would  be  necessary  would  be  a  person  to  cook  the  mutton,  grous>.\ 
and  vegetables,  ana  a  young  woman  to  wait  at  table.  Did  ^e  know 
of  any  good  trustworthy  cook  ?  Certainly.  When  they  were  in 
Rutland  Square,  before  the  death  of  her  dear  departed,  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  employing  a  very  decent  person,  Mrs.  Grigg  by  name, 
honest,  sober,  and  trustworthy,  and  no  doubt  she  woula  be  glad  to 
lend  her  assistance  on  reasonable  terms.  Would  I  consider  56.  too 
much?  Very  well— «he  would  see  Mrs.  Grigg  herself,  and  make  all 
necessary  arrangements.  Was  she  sure  that  Mrs.  Grigg  was  sober  ? 
She  had  once  heard  that  Mrs.  Grigg  fell  down  in  a  faint  before  the 
kitchen  fire  in  Judge  Bagwig's  house,  rather  than  take  a  drop  of 
anything  in  violation  of  her  solemn  pledge,  although  Mrs.  Bagwig 
herself  came  down  from  the  drawing-room,  and  besought  her,  with 
V  tears,  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine — Oh,  dear  no !  I  needn't  be  afraid  of 
Mrs.  Grigg,  not  I.  I  might  trust  that  creature  with  untold  gold. 
^  What  about  tl^e  young  woman  to  wait  at  table  ?  Yes,  she  begged 
^  my  pardon — Well,  Mrs.  Grigg,  indeed,  had  a  daughter,  a  neat,  handy 
girl,  and  perhaps  she  might  do  as  well  as  any  one  else.  Leave  it  all 
to  her.  Well,  I  might  rely  upon  it  that  she  would  do  her  duty. 
Thursday  next  at  four  p.  m.  Yes,  she  understood  it^  and  although 
it  was  painful  to  her  feelings,  and  did  bring  back  melancholy  re- 
collections of  her  dear  depeutcd,  and  of  the  days  when  she  sat  at 
the  head  of  her  own  table,  still,  as  I  wished  it,  she  would  stifle  her 
feelings,  and  take  care  that  everything  should  pass  off  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,"  etc.  etc.  etc. 

Thus  soliloquized  Mrs.  Squeezer,  and,  indeed,  at  one  time,  I  was 
very  much  afraid  that  she  would  never  stop ;  but,  fortunately,  her 
glass  of  cognac  having  become  exhausted,  and  finding  that  I  did  not 
invite  her  to  take  any  more — ^for  bstween  you  and  me,  dear  reader, 
I  was  very  much  afraid  that  she  was  about  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  depraved  'Mr,  Toady  just  alluded  to,  she  rose  to  say  "  good 
evening.*'  * 

She  seemed  in  such  a  good  humour,  and  so  reconciled  to  the 
idea  of  the  dinner,  that  my  spirits  rose  at  once  proportionately, 
and  I  began  to  indulge  in  the  hope,  that,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mrs.  Grigg,  and  the  handy  young  woman,  my  little  dinner  would 
turn  out  a  decided  success.  How  far  these  hopes  were  realized, 
I  must  make  known  to  you  in  my  next  pap«r. 

Incog. 
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[PRICB  ORE  PGVXT. 


HATIOHAL     TINTINOS. 


RE   nibj<!ct   of   our  present   tinting  wm  bom   in 

the  city  of   Kiikenuy,  on  Ihe  tbinl  day   of  April. 

1798.      His  falbtr  was  a  trader  in  all  the   mxta- 

aaries  required    foi'   the   outfits   of   Eportsmen  and 

angleiB,     in     ad'Jltion     to      being     a     fanner. 

Banim'H    OdIj 

characteriitio 

na  a  child  is 

described      aa 

having  been  a 

kind,      loving 


which  endtured 
1  to  all  the 
houaehold.  la 
his  fourth  ymr 
he  wu  Bent  to 
a  ichool  kept 
by  a  Mrs.  Alice 
Moore,  where, 
however,  he  did 
not  bng  con- 
tinue aacholnr, 
for,  after  an 
hour's  tuition,  he  nuhed  home, 
and  told  hie  mother  that  Jiu 
could  not  continue  at  a  school 
where  "  there  wasn't  a  bit  (if 
paper  on  the  walla,  or  a  stt-p 
of  etaira  in  the  houae."  Mrs. 
Banim,  who  appears  to  have 
much  petted  her  son,  regarded 
tluB  outburst  as  "  but  the  child- 
ish indication  of  an  aspiring 
nund,"  and  did  not  enforce  hid 
r«tum.    After  this  Banim  waa 


until  he  could,  as  she  was  ac- 

ciutomed  afterwanla  to  Ixwst, 

"turn  the  primer."      In  his 

fifth  year  he  was  removed  to  a 

school  at  that  period  well  known 

in  Kilkenny  and  iH  vicinity  as 

the  "  Engfiah  Academy,"  tJie 

master  of  which,  a  Mr.  Gerrge  Chftries  Bnchar     . 

Ijeen  somewhat  of  an  oddity.     He  profowed  to  teacfi  all  subjects, 

couuneiicing  with  whnt  he  t«mied  "oratorical  raaiiling,''  and  ending 


witli  tlie  modem  Unguaees.     He  is  thus  giaphically  sketched  by 
"  ITie  O'llara  l-aniily,'  in  the  novel  entitled  "  Father  Conneli" : — 
"  His  countenance  was  long,  and  of  a  eoited,  sallow  colour  ;  and  tlie 
puckering  of  hiH  brows  and  ejelidaawful;  and  the  unblinking  Bteadi- 
neM  of  Eis  bluifh-grey  eyes  insuiferable  ;    and  the  cold-blooded 
reeoluleueBB  of  his  tuarblo  lij^  unrelaxable.     ...      He  was  tall, 
and  hod  rcnmrkat>ly    well-turned  limbs;  and  he  hod  the  gift  to 
know  it ;    for,  in  order  not  to  hide  a  point  of  the  beauty  oT  thcee 
liniba  from  the  world,  be  always  airoyoJ  them  in  very  tight-fitting 
pa'ntnloons,     «-hich     reached 
down  to  his  anclca.     His  coot 
and  waistcoat  were  invariably 
black.     A  very  ranall  white 
muslin  cravat,  and  a  trill  etict- 
ing  out  quite  straight  from  his 
breast,  occupied  the  space  from- 
his  chin  to  his  waist.      And 
Jamea   Charles   BiicLmaiion'a 
hat  was  of  cream  -colour  beaver, 
high -crowned  and  broad- brim- 
med ;  and  he  ever  carried  either 
a  formidable  waJkiiig-gtick  of 
stout  oak,  or  else  a  subetitutA 
for  it,  made  of  five  or  BiJ  peeled 
B witches,    cunningly    twisted 
tether,  and  at  one  end  loaded 
with  \ebd."     From  this  esta- 
blibhuieut,  after  an  attendance 
of  five  years,  Banim  waa  re- 
moved to  a  eeniinai7  kept  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  M-Grath,  a  Ca- 
tholic   clergyman,   where   ho 
continued  kr    about    twelve 
months,  and   waa  then  traus- 
ferrod  to  the  care  of  a  well- 
knowu  teacher  named  Terence 
i>oyle.  "Although  nota  very 
idIeboy,"H  rites  his  biographer, 
Mr.  Patrick  iroGeph  Murray, 
to  whoee  work  we  are  indebted 
for  many  of  the  facta  in  troduced 
ill  our  Kkelch,  "  Banim  loved 
to  study  ill  his  own  way,  and 
al  lil«  own  time,  and  his  chief- 
est  pleasure  was  to  steal  away 
from  ecbool,  and,  lying  under 
a  htdgu,  or  beneath  tlie  shelter 
of  a  bay-oock,  to  pore  over 
some  prized  volume   pf  ro- 
mance or  fairy  fable.    Hans  Andersen,  in  all  his  dreamy  youth, 
never  longoJ  to  hoar  ihe  lore  of  f.iiry-lanil  more  earnestly  than  did 
little  John  Banim,  and  his  rendy  .memory  enabled  him  to  nataia 
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the  subject  of  each    narrative    of  wonder."     Moore  is  said  to 

have 

"Lisped  in  Dumbers  as  the  nambers  came," 

and  John  Banim  appestrs  to  have  been  an  equally  precocious  cenius 
in  another  way.  In  his  sixth  year,  aft^  the  earnest  perusal  of  a 
fairy  fiction  of  mor^  than  ordinary  interest,  he  determined  to  compose 
an  original  story.  He  was  not  sufficiently  tall  to  write  conveniently 
at  a  table,  even  when  seated,  so  he  was  accustomed  to  place  the 
paper  upon  his  bed-room  floor,  and  lie  down  beside  it !  During 
tlu>ee  months  he  devoted  nearly  all  his  hours  of  play  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  task,  the  writing  of  which,  when  he  had  completed  it, 
was  so'  execrable,  that  he  only  w^  able  to  decipher  it.  By  the  as- 
sistance of  his  elder  brother,  Michael,  and  of  a  school-fellow,  how- 
ever, he  got  it  transcribed,  and  it  is  reaUy  amusing  to  read  of  thd 
many  fume  attempts  he  made  to  have  it  published.  No  printer  in 
Kilkenny  would  undertake  its  issue,  but  his  disappointment  at  this 
result  by  no  means  damped  his  literary  e£forts.  He  wrote  a  romance 
which  extended  over  two  thick  manuscript  volumes,  in  his  tenth 
year,  and  about  the  same  period  composed  several  poems,  one  of 
which,  entitled  *  Hibemia,*  exceeded  a  thousand  lines  in  length. 
Tlie  private  theatre  at  Kilkenny  was  open  at  this  time,  one  of  the 
chief  performers  being  lliomas  Moore,  then  in  the  first  glory  of 
success.  On  one  occasion  Banim  was  admitted  to  witneee  the  per- 
formances, and  was  so  much  impressed  with  Moore's  recitation  of 
his  ^  Melologue  on  l^ational  Music,*  that  on  the  following  morning 
he  could  repeat  the  entire  vrith  almost  perfect  accuracy.  He  went 
80  far  as  to  introduce  himself  to  Moore  as  a  brother  poet ^  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  latter,  who  received  his  odd  little  visiter  kindly, 
and  inquired  whether  there  was  anything  he  could  do  to  oblige  ^^  his 
brotlier-poet  ?"  Banim  replied  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
he  ^liouui  like  so  much  aA  a  season  ticket  to  the  theatre,  a  desire 
which  was  immediately  complied  with  by  the  good-natured  poet. 
"  And  how  the  boy's  soul  would  have  swdlod,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  could  he  then  have  known  that  but  twenty -two  years  later  his  own 
fuine  would  be  so  fully  acknowledged,  that  this  same  great  poet, 
whom  he  was  now  so  anxious  to  please,  would,  when  in  Ealkenny, 
call  upon  old  Michael  Banim,  and,  finding  that  he  was  from  home, 
write,  on  a  card,  and  leave  for  the  old  man,  these  words — '  Mr. 
lliomas  Moore  called  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  father  of  the  author 
of  '  llie  O'Hara  Family  I* " 

Banim  frequently  devoted  his  hours  of  recreation  to  mechanical 
inventions.  Amongst  others  he  formed  a  complicated  machine  which 
he  designed  to  reaBse  the  idea  of  perpetual  motion.  He  aldo  endea- 
voured, but  of  course  unavaUingly,  to  fabricate  a  pair  of  Wings,  by 
means  of  which  he  could  enter  upon  aerial  voyages  of  discovery,  as 
well  as  constructing  sky-rockets  which  were  mtended  to  mount  to 
an  extraordinary  altitude.  They  only  blazed  along  the  ground, 
however,  burning  the  pyrotechnist,  and  almost  destroying  the  house. 
After  a  stay  of  about  twelve  months  at  Terence  Doyle's  academy, 
he  was  removed,  in  his  thirteenth  year,  to  Kilkenny  College,  which,  as 
he  himself  remarks  in  ^^  The  Fetches,'*  was  the  most  famous  as  well 
as  the  most  ancient  preparatory  school  in  Ireland.  The  master,  at 
the  time  of  his  entrance,  was  the  Rev.  Andrew  O'Callaghan,  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  ability.  Whilst  here  Banim  evinc^  a  very 
remarkable  talent  for  drawing  and  painting,  and  having  selected 
the  profusion  of  an  artist  as  that  whidi  ho  would  deidre  to  follow, 
he  was  removed  from  the  college,  in  the  year  1818,  and  sent  to 
Dublin,  where  he  became  a  pupu  in  the  drawing  academy  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society.  He  continued  hero  during  the  two  succeed- 
ing yean,  and  is  described  as  having  been  a  regular  and  industrious 
ftudent.  Nothing,  however,  could  overcome  &b  love  of  literature, 
and  whilst  residing  in  Dublin,  he  first  saw  himself  in  print.  The 
piece  was  a  mctri(^  criticism  on  an  exhibition  of  Irish  artists,  and 
was  entitled,  *^  A  Dialosfue  in  the  Exhibition  Room." 

At  ^e  expiration  cd  the  two  years  he  returned,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  to  Ivilkenny,  where  he  intended  to  commence  life  as  an 
artist  and  a  teacher  of  drawing.  He  is  described  as  being  at  this 
time  of  very  prepossessing  appearance.  He  was  the  admirer  of 
every  pretty  girl  in  Kilkenny,  and  between  rhvming,  painting, 
flirtiug,  and  book-lending,  his  entire  time  was  fully  occupied.  At 
one  of  the  schools  which  he  attended,  as  a  teacher  of  drawing,  was 

a  young  girl  of  seventeen,  named  Anne  D ,  a  boards  in  uie  es- 

iiblishnient.  A  mutual  passion  sprung  up  in  their  breasts,  but  they 
ftu'cfuUy  concealed  it  from  all.    lie  uied  to  tell  his  brother  Michael 


that  his  mornings  were  devoted  to  sketching  excursions,  but  these 
early  morning  hours  were  the  trysting  times  when  he  and  Anno 

D strolled  along  the  quiet  banks  of  tiie  Nore,  or  rambled  throu  gh 

the  fields,  accompanied  by  an  under  governess,  who  aided  the  lovers, 
and  devised  means  by  wliich  their  meetings  might  escaoe  detection. 
Banim's  brother  at  length  discovered  &e  secret  of  his  iratitittinal 
walks,  and  was  made  his  confidant  in  the  confefcion  :  '*  1  love  Anne 

D as  boy  never  loved  girl  before."      The  following  little 

niece,  written  at  this  period,  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of 
Lis  poetical  abilities,  but  as  an  evidence  of  tiie  sincerity  of  his 
affection : 

"  My  Anna  1b  tall,  and  my  Anna  h  fair. 
Dark  brown  ia  her  eye,  andjt;t  black  is  her  hair; 
She  ia  straigbt  as  the  poplar  that  springs  in  i  he  dal9| 
•   Her  eye-beam  la  sucli  aa  the  glorlea  that  sail 
Over  the  bosom  of  midsummer  heaven. 
When  aiigela  disport  in  the  sunbeam  of  even. 
The  bright  rose  of  summer,  indeed,  does  not  streak 
With  full  ruddy  bliish  tlie  warm  snow  of  her  cheek ; 
For  Jliove  thought  it  pity  to  scatter  or  spread 
With  ill-judging  craft  ail  his  treasures  of  red, 
But  gave  it  to  glow  in  a  spot  so  divine 
That  the  essence  of  all  in  a  kiss  migb  t  bo  mine  !** 

Banim^s  nature  was  exceedingly  impetuous,  and  at  the  end  of  a 

year  since  he  had  first  seen  and  loved  Anne  D ,  he  resolved  to 

wait  upon  her  father — ^who  resided  in  a  neighbouring  county — and 
demana  her  hand.  His  request  was  replied  to  with  sneers  and 
insulting  expressions,  which  Banim  retorte^j,  the  scene  being  termi- 
nated by  the  old  man  ordering  him  to  ixistantly  quit  the  house. 
He  returned  home  diroirited  and  heart-sick  ;  ^e  doors  of  the  school 
in  which  Anne  resided  were  dosed  against  him,  and  all  communica- 
tion was  banned  between  them.  But  who  or  what  can  oppose  the 
power  of  love?  "  Those,"  says  Mr.  Murray,  "  who  watched  Anno 
and  her  fellow -pupils  as,  on  Sunday  evenings,  they  left  church,  might 
have  observed  a  figure,  clothed  as  a  countrywoman,  in  a  long  grey 
cloak  and  full  deep  hood,  stealing  close  to  Anne's  side ;  this  was 
Banim  disguised ;  and  it  wa.s  on  th^se  occasions  that  he  contrived  to 
press  his  mistress's  hand,  while  he  placed  within  it  a  poem,  or  a  letter, 
telling  her  to  love  and  hope.'*  At  length,  when  Anne's  father  dis- 
covered the  depth  and  r«dity  of  hor.k)ve  for  the  young  artist,  he 
arranged  that  she  should  be  secretly  removed  from  the  school,  and 
placed  in  the  house  of  one  of  her  mother's  family.  Banim  by  some 
means  discovered  the  day  and  hour  of  her  departure,  and  as  tlie 
chaise  bearing  her  away  passed  his  father's  door,  he  rushed,  bare- 
headed, beforo  the  vehide,  fi-om  the  window  of  which  Anne  leaned, 
pale,  terrified,  and  sobbing  bitterly.  The  lovers'  eyes  met  but  for  a 
moment,  the  carriage  rolled  rapidly  away,  and  John  Banim  never 

more---in  life— «aw  Anne  D .    The  sequel  of  the  story  is  very 

aif  ecting.  When  he  re-entered  the  house  a  small  parcel  was  placed 
in  his  hand,  which  he  foimd  to  contain  a  miniature  of  himself  that 
he  had  painted  for  Anne,  and  which  she  had  long  worn  concealed  iii 
her  bosom.  In  addition  to  tlus  were  the  verses  and  letters  which  he 
had  addressed  to  her,  but  not  a  line  of  explanation  as  to  whether 
their  return  was  of  her  own  accord,  or  upon  compulsion.  ^^  He 
paused,"  writes  his  biographer,  ^^  a  moment,  looking  upon  the  mi- 
niature, and  then,  daslmig  it  to  the  ground,  crushed  it  to  atoms  be- 
neath his  feet ;,  tore  the  letters  and  verses  into  fragments ;  and,  as  he 
scattered  them  away,  as  the  memory  of  all  his  hopes  and  joys  came 
back  upon  him  when  ho  thought  of  their  vows  and  promises,  he 
cried — ^bitterly  and  fiercely— "  Uurae  her  I  curse  her!  to  abandon  me 
and  break  my  heart !"  But  Banim,  in  his  bitterness  of  spirit,  erred. 
Anne  never  proved  faithless ;  the  commonications  which  he  endea- 
voured to  forward  her  were  intercepted.  Consumption — ^that  silent 
but  insidious  fiend — seized  her,  and  in  two  months  after  her  re- 
moval from  the  school  in  ICilkenny,  Anne  D was  dead.     We 

will  pass  over  Banim's  wet,  dreary  pilgrima^  on  foot  (for  his  cir- 
cumstances were  too  indigent  to  permit  of  his  engaging  a  convey- 
ance,) to  gaze  upon  her  remains  ere  they  were  consigned  to  their 
mother  earth ;  how  one  of  Anne's  half-sistera  recognised  him  by  the 
coffin,  broke  out  into  violent  invectires  against  ^in^^  designating  him 
as  the  murderer  of  her  sister,  and  demanded  his  expulsion  from  the 
room ;  how  he  followed  the  remains  to  the  churcnyard,  and  when 
the  sad  ceremonial  was  over,  and  all  had  departed,  niadly  flung  him- 
self upon  the  damp  green  mound  that  marked  the  grave  of  his  fin»t 
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love ;  and,  how  duriug  the  twelve  montlis  succceiling  tluit  cLiy,  his 
system  was  so  sluiken  tlut  tU^)  sUmina  of  life  may  be  truly  said  to 
have  broken  down,  leaving  him,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  a  victim  to 
spinal  disease,  which  but  a  few  years  later  reduced  him  to  a  cripplal 
body. 

With  a  partial  return  of  health,  Banim  recovered  Ivis  courage  and 
love  of  hterature.  lie  painted  a  few  portraits,  and  became  the 
editor  of  a  local  newspaper,  the  Leinster  Gazette.  Debts  and 
difficulties,  however,  gathered  around  him,  and  fonncd  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  the  peaceful  pursoit  of  any  profcHsion.  He  at 
length  resolved  to  leave  Kilkenny,  and  try  his  fortune  in  Dul>Hn. 
Accordingly,  early  in  the  year  1820,  he  left  his  fatlier*a  houBc  for 
the  metropolis,  and  from  this  period  may  be  dated  his  literary  ca- 
reer. But  his  life  in  Publin  was  a  hard  and  disheartening  struggle 
wiUi  disappointmenta.  He  published  a  couple  of  volumes  of  poi>try, 
which  are  bow  all  but  unknown,  and  it  was  not  until  the  production 
of  his  tragedy  of  *^  Damon  and  Fythias,^^  at  Covent  Gamen  Tliea- 
tre,  on  the  28^  ot  May,  1821,  that  his  prospects  began  to  brighten. 
lliis  play — the  principal  characters  in  which  were  supported  by 
Macready  and  Cnarles  Kcmble — ^was  a  great  su^ccra,  in  fact,  as  he 
remarked  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  ^^  a  trump  had  turned  up  to  him ;" 
it  is  now  entirely  neglected  on  the  London  boards,  but  is  occa- 
sionally performed  in  Dublin.  In  Fel^uary,  1822,  being  then  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  Banim  married  a  daughter  of  John  Uuth, 
of  Cappagh,  an  old  friend  of  his  father,  and  in  leas  than  one  month 
after  tnat  event,  the  young  couple  set  out  for  London,  to  seek  their 
fortune.  His  firat  residence  mere  was  at  No.  7,  Amelia-place, 
Bromptoo,  the  house  in  which  Philpot  Curran  died  in  1817.  He 
says  tnat  he  ^^  took  the  rooms  at  once,  that  he  might  dream  of  Ire- 
land, with  the  glory  and  halo  of  Curran's  memory  around  him.** 
Ulie  difficulties  which  he  encountered  here  in  his  struggles  for  wealth 
and  fame  are  graphically  related  in  his  letters  home.  In  1823,  poor 
Gerald  Griffin  arrived  in  London,  and  was  received  by  Banim  with 
great  kindness.  **  What  would  I  have  done,"  wrote  Griffin,  *^  if  I 
had  not  found  Banim  ?  I  should  never  be  tired  of  talking  about 
and  thinking  of  Banim.  Mark  me  1  he  is  a  man — the  only  one  I 
have  met  since  I  have  left  Ireland,  almost."  Meanwhile  Banim  was 
pushing  his  own  way  in  the  world ;  he  contributed  many  operatic 
pieces  to  the  English  Opera  House,  and  liecame  the  chief  adviser  of 
its  proprietor,  Mr.  Ihomas  Arnold,  to  whose  liberality  and  steady 
friendship  he  bears  honourable  testimony.  Towards  the  close  of  tlio 
year  1823,  he  submitted  the  first  portion  of  the  manuscript  of  tliat 
powerful  story,  ^^  Crohoore  of  the  £ill  Hook,"  to  his  brotlier  Michael, 
for  his  opinion,  the  latter  in  return  forwarding  portions  of  his  works 
to  him.  Each  brother  thus  acted  as  critic  to  the  other,  and  hence 
arose  the  nom^de-plumey  ^*  Tales  by  the  O^Hara  Family,"  John  taking 
the  name  of  Abel  O'Hara,  Michael  assuming  that  of  Bjsumes  O'llara. 
In  1824,  Banim  published  a  volume  of  essays  under  the  quaint 
title  of  ^^  Revelations  of  the  Dead  Afive"  the  revelations  being  clever 
hits  at  the  English  f(^es,  fashions,  and  manners  of  the  year 
1823.  In  1825,  the  first  series  of  the  "  Tales  by  the  O'llara  Fa- 
mily" were  completed,  and  published  in  the  AprQ  of  tliat  year,  at 
once  acquiring  popularity.  -  They  were  followed,  early  in  1826, 
by  **  ITie  Bcmie  Water,"  which  got  rather  a  rough  reception  from 
the  critics ;  their  censures,  however,  were  directed  rather  against  its 
])oUtic8  than  its  literary  merit.  Colbum,  who  had  published  the 
^^  Tales  bv  the  O'Hara  Fanuly^"  offered  a  very  large  sum  for  a  new 
story,  and  John  Banim  immediately  commenced  writing  his  novel, 
•*  The  Nowlans."  This  work,  together  with  "  Peter  of  the  Castle," 
forms  the  second  ames  of  the  *^  O'Hara  Tales,"  and  was  published 
in  November,  1826.  The  success  of  "  The  Nowlans"  was  most 
satisfactory.    Although  the  author^s  health  was  now  in  a  very  dan- 

gerous  condition,  from  a  recurrence  of  the  old  malady  from  which 
e  had  suffered  after  the  death  of  Anne  D ,  he  still  wrote  on. 

In  1827,  he  ocxnpleted  his  tragedy  of  *^  SyUa,"  which,  however,  was 
not  offered  for  representation  until  the  spring  of  1837,  when  it  was 
performed  at  the  llieatre  Royal,  Hawkins-street,  Dublin.  To  his 
own  sufferings  at  this  period  was  added  the  weak  and  uncertain 
health  ol  his  wife,  Ellen.  In  the  autumn  of  1828,  Banim  com- 
menced, wxiting  a  new  series  of  ^^  The  Tales  by  the  O^Hara  Family," 
the  title  ftJopted  by  him  for  the  work  bdng  *^  The  Denounced."  It 
was  written  amid  great  pain,  and  the  dread  of  still  greater  suffer- 
ing. In  diange  of  air  and  scene  lay  his  only  hope  of  restoration, 
and  he  removed  to  France.  W^hile  sojourning  at  Boulogne,  in  June, 
1830.  his  mother  died,  and  the  announcement  of  her  decease  came 


with  a  crushing  clfect  upon  the  alreatly- weakened  energies  of  our  poor 
author.  "The  (>ho&t  Hunter  and  his  Family"  was  published  i:i 
1833,  in  the  "  Library  of  llomaiice,"  edited  by  Lcitch  Ritchie. 
Banim's  malady  soon  proved  beyond  the  skill  of  any  physician, 
and  his  affain  became  so  embarrassed  that  public  meetings  took 
place,  and  subscriptions  were  entered  into  in  England  and  France, 
as  well  as  in  his  own  country,  to  relieve  his  neceadties. 

In  1836  he  returned  to  London,  but  quitted  it — ^for  ever — ^in  the 
July  of  that  year,  for  Dublin.  His  brother  l^Uchacl  hastened  up 
to  see  him,  and  has  given  us  a  most  affecting  description  of  tlie 
condition  in  which  he  found  him ;  laid  listlessly  on  a  sofa,  his  use- 
less limbs  at  full  length,  his  sunken  cheek  resting  on  his  pillow — ^a 
meagre,  attenuated,  almost  white-headed  old  man.  As  a  graceful 
means  of  increasing  his  resources,  a  performance  was  given  for  h'u 
benefit  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of 
the  Eari  of  Mtilgrave,  then  Lord  Lieutenant.  '^Tho  performance  took 
place  on  July  21st,  and  the  house  was  dcnfsely  crowded.  In  the  fol- 
lowing September  he  returned  home  to  ICilkenny,  and  was  warmly  and 
kindly  received  by  his  fellow-townsmen,  who  presented  him,  through 
the  late  Dr.  Cane,  with  a  handsome  silver  snuff-box,  and  a  purse  of 
£85.  Before  he  had  been  a  year  residing  at  homo,  the  welcome  news 
arrived  that  the  Queen  had  conferred  a  pension  on  him  of  £150  ^kt 
annum,  for  the  l)Cstowal  of  which  he  acknowledged  he  was  princi- 
plly  indebted  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  present  Viceroy  of  Ire- 
land, then  Lord  l^Iorpeth,  who  visited  him  at  his  residence  moi-o 
than  once.  His  little  daughter  attracted  his  brdship^s  atten- 
tion, and  on  her  behoof  a  further  pension  of  £40  was  granted.  This 
girl  died  of  consumption  in  1814,  in  her  eighteenth  year.  AVlien 
the  **  Irinh  Penny  Journal"  was  oommenced  in  1840  by  Mcssr:?. 
Gunn  and  Cameron,  an  offer  was  made  to  Banim  to  become  a  coti- 
tributor  to  its  pages,  but  no  final  arrangement  was  ever  made 
respecting  the  proposal,  resulting  from  an  unpleasant  corroi^pon- 
dence,  to  which  we  need  not  here  more  particulany  allude.  "  Fatlur 
Connell"  was  the  last  joint  work  by  the  "  O'Hara  Family,"  from  the 
period  of  the  publication  of  which  our  author's  health  began  more 
perceptibly  tnan  ever  to  fade  away. 

We  will  not  Hnger  over  the  painful  dosinc  scenes  of  John  Banim'a 
career.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  tnat  life  passed  from  him  almost  un per- 
ceived, in  July,  1842,  in  tne  lorty-foioth  year  of  his  ago.  Fre- 
quently during  the  bust  six  years  of  his  life  he  had  engaged  his 
brother's  promise  that  he  would  stand  by  while  his  grave  was  dig- 
ging, and  that  he  would  see  the  side  of  his  mother's  coffin  laid  baiv, 
and  that  when  his  body  was  lowered  to  its  last  resting-place,  ho 
should  be  certain  the  side  of  his  coffin  was  in  close  contact  with  tlut 
of  his  beloved  parent.  His  wishes,  we  need  scarcely  say,  were  re- 
ligiously observed.  His  bust,  in  marble,  executed  by  Hc^an,  was 
phiced  m  tlie  Tholsel  of  Kilkenny  in  the  year  1854. 

After  his  decease  an  application  was  made  to  government  to  re- 
grant  to  his  widow  the  pension  which  Lord  Morpetli  had  given  to  his 
daughter.  Through  the  active  and  kindly  interposition  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  she  at  once  received  £50  from  tlie  Royal  bounty,  and  a  guar- 
antee— ^which  was  strictly  fulfilled — of  £40  on  the  first  vacancy. 
Of  the  committee  who  took  up  Mrs.  Banim's  case,  and  carried  it  to 
this  fortunate  issue,  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Daniel  O'Con- 
ncU,  Dr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Kane,  Thomas  Davis,  William  Carleton, 
Jolm  Austin,  Charles  Lever,  Torrcns  McCullagh,  Samuel  Fergu- 
son, and  lliomas  McNevin.  Banim's  brother  Michael  still  survive.^), 
and  fills  the  office  of  Postmaster  of  Kilkenny.  Exertions  are,  we 
believe,  being  made  to  obtain  for  him  the  pension  of  which  his  sister- 
in-law  (who  died  within  the  past  two  years)  had  been  the  recipient. 
The  bestowal  of  it  would  be  a  graceful  and  weU-merited  recognition  of 
his  own  services  to  literature — ^to  say  nothing  of  hk  bipther^s — and 
we  heartily  wish  the  movement  success. 


LmxE  Thikgs. — Life  is  made  up  of  little  thmgs.  He  who 
travels  over  a  continent  must  go  step  oy  step.  He  who  writes  a 
book  must  do  it  sentence  by  sentence ;  ho  who  learns  a  science 
must  master  it  fact  by  fact,  and  principle  after  principle.  Wliat 
is  the  happiness  of  our  life  made  un  of  ?  Little  oourt^es ;  little 
kindnesses ;  pleasant  words ;  genial  smiles ;  a  friendly  letter ;  good 
wishes,  and  good  deeds.  One  in  a  million,  once  in  a  life-time,  may 
do  a  heroic  action.  But  the  little  thinffs  that  make  up  our  iifo 
come  every  day  and  every  hour.  If  we  miULe  the  little  event^  of  life 
beautiful  and  good,  then  is  the  whole  life  full  of  beauty  and  goodnew. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  DUBLIN  JOURNAL. 


A    BJEA-SISX  SKETCH. 


URINGtheBammer 
of  the  rear  18—,  I 
was  commumoned  b; 
&  well-known  l^ol 
firm  in  Dublin  to 
m&kc  some  surreys  in 
the  neighbourhood  of 
Cloyne,  a  pretty 
little  MMinti?  town 
twenty  mika  to  the 
north-enst  of  Cork, 
snugly  nestled  in 
Among  splendid 
sheep-walks,  and 
luiuruting  in  well- 
swept  itreeta  and 
nicely-painted 
houBes.  Firstly, 
having  got  my  sar- 
ickud  awayin  my  port- 
econdly,  having  care- 
the  pocket-book  that 

itiafactory  calculiiiona 
d  powenof  endurance, 
my  comfortable  little 


pee] 


sea  that  bounded  on 
■at  those  magnificent 
.  have  alluded  to,  and 
.u»v>uHjj  oiuiigh,  in  the  absence  of 
better  adviaen,  took  into  my  confideoce  my  old  travelling  friend  the 
porlmanteau,  nnd  ths  inclispenaable  pocket-book,  tjiat  we  might  hold 
a  little  friendly  council  oa  now  beat  we  might  spend  the  few  days 
that  yet  reraaineJ  b.-fore  my  services  were  again  required  in 
Dublin.  Now.  aa  palpable  as  that  morning  sun  that  came  laughing 
ou  my  littlj  wlnilow  from  that  restless,  blustering  ocean  in  the  dia- 
tonee,  was  the  advice  of  those  twin  siatein  ;  there  was  combination 
urunistakeabic  in  that  open  portmanteau  that  held  up  before  me  the 
-■-'--  pactej  ahiits  and  the  tourist's  suit  of  shepherd's  plaid,  and 
;  under  them  was  my  bright  braes  telescope  actually  shaking 
vith  my  braudv  flau,  and  smiling  ridiculously  as  you  please 
ni.  a,  pair  of  Vulgar  hobnailed  boots  tliat  some  fairy  must  have  in- 
cluded in  my  wardrobe  on  my  leaving  Dublin,  for  indeed  of  their 
presence  I  was  entirely  innocent  till  that  moment ;  was  not  this  a 
combination  ?  And  now  something  just  sives  my  left  hand  a  little 
modest  twitch,  I  look  for  my  pocket-book ;  Ihat  was  certainly  no 
accomplice,  but  it  had  taken  the  hint  too ;  and  there  was  my  finger 
actually  caught  in  the  act  of  abstracting  from  one  of  its  green 
lining  the  identical  five-pound  note  that  I  had  been  houding  up 
for  a  trip  across  the  channel.  Perhaps  my  portmanteau  knew  me 
better  than  I  knew  myself;  perhaps  it  hated  to  be  again  tbrowa 
into  the  hotel  like  a  common  porter-cask  ;  peHiaps  it  haled  aea- 
sicknees,  for  this  portmanteau  of  mine  had  been  an  M  traveller, 
had  suffered  many  slights  from  numberless  porters,  and  had  been 
often  rudely  sacked  and  overhauled  by  custom-house  officeis  in 
legion  ;  perliaps  it  was  national  and  country -loving.  I  can't  tell ; 
but  this  I  can  say,  that  both  it  and  my  pocket-book  mutoidly  under- 
took to  enjoy  themselves  at  my  expense,  and  said  very  authorita- 
tively to  me  :  "  Take  a  run,  like  a  <tear  good  fellow  as  you  are,  to 
that  old  place  you  are  thinking  of  so  oft^  ;  we  want  to  see  the  old 
round  tower  -,  we  should  like  so  much  a  breath  c£  the  ocean  air ; 

we  want  to  hear  something  of  that  Edqiund  S^ you  dream  of  so 

often,  when  we  lie  so  still  in  the  direary  darkness  and  listen  to  all 
the  stories  you  tell  us  in  your  sleep ;"  and  I  knew  that  those  moni- 
tors meant  Ardmore.  And  now  we  three  are  oS  there  for  a  day, 
my  pocket-book,  my  portmanteau,  and  myself,  liiere  are  two 
roads  from  Youghal  to  Aidmore,  and  I  ahall  not  tell  you  which  of 
them  yon  ouKht  to  take  ;  and  were  I  to  tell  you  the  shorter,  per- 
haps I  should  not  get  thanked  for  my  pains.    Now,  the  road  that 


I  know  is  the  shortest,  were  I  on  a  pinch,  sa  I  was  when  1  wrote 
.!..-_  1         1  !.___  _...  11  .  ^  ba,Yo  been  the  one  you 


this  bng,  long  ago,  perhaps  would  not  b 


would  have  chosen  who  had  lota  of  time  to  loiter  abroad ;  but  I 
will  make  a  compromise  on  the  question  with  you,  and  this  is  how 
we  will  shake  hands  over  it.  Now,  suppose  you  nave  strong  crounds 
for  thinking  that  your  excellent  chop  is  done  to  a  turn,  and  thol  a 
delicious-looking  crab  is  really  in  tears  before  the  fire  at  ^our  al>- 
sence,  and  that  the  honest,  happy -looking  potatoes  ate  waimg  cold. 
and  tnat  your  watch  tells  you  ih«r  have  been  on  the  look-out  foi 

Ku  an  hour  at  Hearse's  excellent  lodging- hoose,  and  you  a  still  lie- 
ting  the  question  at  the  Youghal  aide  of  the  river,  then,  by  all 
means,  get  across  the  ferry,  jump  on  a  car,  and  in  one  half -hour  you 
are  seated  to  the  dolichta  I  have  imagined  for  you.  This  route  gives 
Tou  an  idea  of  the  Blackwater,  just  a  little  foretaste  of  some  of  its 
baauties,  but  on  your  return,  when  time  hangs  heavily  on  you,  after 
bidding  adieu  to  town,  and  hill,  and  ocean,  come  back  then  to  the 
king  wooden  bridge  that  separates  Cork  from  Watcrfotd,  and  juat 
as  you  hear  the  clatter  of  your  vehicle  ring  on  the  timber  flooring, 
look  down  thg  river  for  a  view  that  will  enchant  you,  so  varied  is 
it,  so  full  of  nature,  so  beautified  by  art. 

The  principal  objects  that  engage  the  mtereet  of  the  tourist  at  Ard- 
more are,  its  Round  Tower,  the  remains  of  two  churchs,  and 
St  Deelan's  Stone  and  Well.  There  is  no  other  Kound  Tower 
in  Ireland  in  such  preservation  as  the  magnifioent  relic  of  pagan 
times  that  stands  before  us  here.  It  rests  on  an  elevated  pUtcau 
above  the  village,  ia  about  95  feet  hieh,  and  is  divided  on  the  out- 
aide  by  five  zones  of  grained  stones  Uiat  project  a  few  inches  from 
the  surrounding  masaniy.  It  bos  a  strikingly  solid  appearance,  not 
a  stone  misplaosd,  not  a  bend  or  crack  in  the  entire  structure ;  it  is 
capped  by  an  exact  representation  of  the  sacred  head  ornament  worn 
by  the  pagan  priests.  A  capital  stairosse  has  been  placed  in  it,  and  a 
magnificent  view  of  land  and  sea  is  obtained  from  the  four  win- 
dow-like apertures  that  are  built  a  few  feet  from  the  open  air,  and 
most  natunilly  face  the  cardinal  points.  A  cross  which  was  pro- 
bably erected  on  its  point  by  DeeW  or  one  of  his  immediate  suc- 
ceesois,  was  shot  oS  a  few  years  ago  by  some  barbarian  firing  at 
rooks,  and  has  not  since  been  restored.  Within  a  few  feet  of  the 
tower  are  the  remains  of  the  old  church  ;  they  instantly  rivet  the 
attention  of  the  tourist.  At  present  merely  the  aisle  exists,  flanked 
on  the  east  aide  by  two  enormous  buttresses,  which  are  of  much 
earlier  date  apparently  than  the  remaining  parts  of  the  ruin. 
Within  lie  some  strangely  ornamented  tombs,  some  of  which  are 
carved  with  different  ecdesiastical  symbols,  probably  to  mark  the  dc- 
rical  precedence  of  some  of  the  companions  of  St.  Deelan,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  bishopric,  and  whoraised  tbeseetoadistinguishefi 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  church  during  the  five  centuries 
after  Deelan's  death.  This  to  my  mind  is  the  surpassing  interest 
of  Ardmore,  From  its  rude  masonry  it  is  pretty  evident  that  next 
to  the  Bound  Tower  it  is  the  oldest  structure  in  Ardmore.  some  say 
in  Ireland ;  a  few  broken  walls  alone  remain.  It  must  have  been 
originally  singularly  small,  or  a  landslip  must  have  brought  down 
some  of  its  waDa  over  the  deep  cliff.  It  is  said  by  competent  author- 
ities to  have  been  built  by  St.  Colmau,  and  St.  Colman  was  the 
evangeliser  of  Deelan .  Its  position  is  a  strikingly  picturesque  one. 
A  number  of  small  groups  in  6a*fo  relievo,  nidely  carved,  and  all 
scripture  subjects,  are  collected  on  the  western  end  of  the  rained 
aisle,  but  the  weather  is  gradually  destroying  them,  and  in  a 
few  yeara  no  trace  of  them  will  remun.  Deelan  preached  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.so  that  this  ruin  will  attract  the  attention 
of  the  antiquary,  while  its  mystic  ultmce,  and  utter  seclusion  from 
the  noise  and  turmoil  of  the  neighbouring  liCtJe  village,  will  maka 
it  at  least  a  pleasant  ramble  for  the  most  hstlees  ima  mipoetical 
visiter.  Just  near  is  Deelan's  tomb,  coveted  over  some  years  ago ; 
it  looks  a  simple  shed  covering  a  deep  hollow.  As  you  move 
rather  nearer  the  sea,  the  remains  of  the  once  splendid  Castle  of 
Ardmore  preaent  themselves ;  during  the  wars  of  the  Geraldines  it 
played  some  important  parts  in  the  tragic  same  that  disgraced  the 
history  of  that  period.  Some  years  ago,  tiia  melancholy  debris  of 
its  last  struggle  showed  themselvea,  wl  ' 
ing  excavations. 

Under  two    apertures   o 


uvea,  while  some  workmen  were  mak- 
D  of  its    old   walk  is   tho   well. 


directed  the  spring  down  the  high  upland  to  its  holy  reeting-place. 
Near  is  the  rude  remains  of  an  altar,  over  which  are  very 
rudely-carved  images  which  bear  a  strange  interest,  Hiis  is  tbeui 
story.     After   the   termination   of  tho   unhappy   rebellioa  of  'Sg^ 
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a  strong,  soldier-like  looking  man  appeared  one  morning  at  the 
well ;  no  one  had  ever  seen  him  before,  and  few  cared  to  look  too 
cfosely  at  him ;  but  his  kindness  and  charity  soon  endeared  him  to  the 
poor  yillagers,  and  engaged  Uieir  srmpathies  and  regard ;  he  built 
a  hut  over  against  the  irall,  carved  the  rude  symbols  I  have  alluded 
to,  carefullv  guarded  the  place  from  all  that  he  thought  might  offer 
it  profanation,  and  finally,  l^t  this  life  with  the  character  of  a  chris- 
tian fully  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  universal  peasantry.  Who  was 
he  ?    A  disbanded  soldier  of  a  northern  militia  regiment,  expiating 
some  dark  crime,  hid  away  in  his  breast,  by  a  life  long  of  penance. 
What  poetry  the  rude  soldier  had  in  him  I  what  lovelier  spot  could 
he  have  diosen  from  which  he  could  look  out  on  the  Great  Judge 
in  His  loving  genUeneas  and  in  His  mightv  wrath  ?    And  now  one 
word  of  a  remarkable  stone,  and  then  I  shall  tell  you  why  my  pocket- 
book  and  my  portmanteau  whispered  me  to  see  Ardmore.    This 
hrge  block  of  granite,  weighing  many  cwt.,  Ues  so  evenly  balanced 
over  two  projectinff  rocks,  that  it  has  resisted  every  storm,  and  will 
probably  do  so  tiU  the  end  of  time.    It  has  evidently  a  similar 
origin  with  the  Round  Tower,  for  a  circle,  to  represent  the  sun 
can  be  clearly  traced  on  it,  and  was  probably  used  by  the  pagan 
priests  as  an  altar  to  propitiate  the   Deily   on   any   propped 
voyage,  or  fishinff  or  preidatoxr  excursion.     Edmund  S— —  and 
I  had  been  schoouellows ;  we  had  both  entered  old  Trinity  at  the 
same  time :  during  four  years  of  close  study  we  had  worked,  and 
striven,  ana  succeeded  together ;  a  sympathy  of  tastes  had  done  all 
to  firm  my  first  impressions  of  him  which  were  certainly  created 
by  the  ingenuousness  and  unselfishnesB  of  his  nature.     Talents 
that  required  but  a  guiding  hand  to  lead  to  a  magnificent  cuhnina- 
tion ;  talents  that  reflected  back  and  harmonized  with  all  the 
nobler  feelines  that  can  dignify  the  soul  of  man — such  were  his. 
Happy  to  find  in  me,  when  experience  had  left  him  too  many  proofs 
of  friendship  unrequited,  and  kindness  blackened  by  calumny  some- 
times too ;  happy  to  find  in  ms,  I  say,  some  tiny  chord  that  could 
vibrate  at  his  touch,  that  could,  inadequately  tqpugh  it  was,  reci- 
procate his  generous  trustingness,  our  friendship  became  solidified  by 
its  very  nature ;  on  one  hand,  the  strong  intellect  scattering  its 
beauties  upon  everything  that  reached  it,  while  it  dazzled  like  some 
giant  lighthouse  amid  the  storm,  its  fire  always  cleared  the  surround- 
ing gloom,  and  we  steered  to  a  haven.     Time  grew  on.    Ruin 
came  and   blighted  hopes,  and   the   high-eouled  young   lawyer 
embarked  for  Australia.   My  early  friend  was  gone.   He  rose  rapidly 
in  the  colonies,  preferment  succeeded  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  the 
night  dews  of  the  guUys  had  induced  a  disease  that  years  before  had 
threatened  him  ^  and  now  in  Melbourne,  he  lies  in  the  silent  little 
church-yard,  with  a  view  of  the  broad  sea  that  separated  him  from 
all  he  loved. 

Ever  since  we  parted,  an  indefinable  strong,  impulsive  anxiety 
had  taken  posseesion  of  me  to  see  Ardmore ;  that  strange  longing  to 
see  its  old  traditions  speak  of  themselves  in  its  tower,  and  its  weU, 
and  its  noble  headland. 

And  now,  on  this  fine  breezy  June  morning  let  us  look  out 
on  the  stirring  scene  that  is  passing  before  us — ay,  even  under  \ia— 
for  the  deep  water  lashes  the  huge  rocks  under  where  we  sit,  and  in 
that  little  bay  the  jolly  crews  en  ten  or  fifteen  crafts  are  hauling 
their  nets,  the  boats  are  hurryine  to  and  fto,  a  great  take  of  fish  is 
expected;  plans  and  counter-pans  are  given  and  rejected;  the 
shouting  of  the  crews  and  the  music  of  the  oars  made  it  as  exciting 
as  it  is  strange  to  me.  A  thundering  discord  of  voices  and  haul- 
ing cables  run  in  an  immense  volume  of  soimd  along  the  head-land, 
and  meeting  nothing  to  break  its  force  till  it  strikes  against  some 
deep  ledge  in  the  outer  bay,  it  comes  back  again  to  shore,  witJi  a 
hundred  startling  echoes,  and  right  under  us  is  a  great  moving 
mass.  One  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes  would  im^ine  that  the 
furies  had  taken  a  holidav,  A  hundred  times  have  I  strained  my 
eyes  to  catch  the  blows  that  I  imagined  would  follow  this  chaos  of 
confusion ;  but  no— cdl  was  harmony,  all  peace,  in  that  little  village. 
And  what  can  be  more  beautiful  than  a  large  take  of  fish  ?  Just 
watch  the  little  victims,  as  they  are  drawn  from  ^eir  native 
element.  What  enchanting  variety  of  colour — some  ^birkly  silvered, 
with  a  shade  of  the  brightest  blue — ^those  are  just  expiring ;  but 
those  gilt  with  all  the  gk)ws  of  the  rainbow,  they  are  panting  hard 
for  dear  life.  What  a  combination  of  colour,  ever  varying  as  the 
fish  fights  to  free  himself,  but  never  losing  for  many  moments  its 
gorgeous  shroud  of  tinting,  as  varied  as  the  leaves  in  the  early 
uutumn,  but  leaving  nature  far  behind  in  the  variety  of  the  colour- 


ing and  the  glorious  harmony  of  effect ;  and  then  only  to  hear  the 
pattering  of  the  little  feUows,  as  they  are  pulled  on  deck,  it  feels 
like  a  miniature  battle.  The  fish,  in  all  their  dying  beauty,  now 
gasping  for  breath,  now  turning  over  on  their  companions,  now  tor- 
turmg  thexnselves  in  ceaseless  efforts  to  leap  the  bulwarks  of  the  little 
crafts,  reminded  me  much  of  what  I  had  seen  poor  humanity  strive 
to  do  in  far-off  lands. 

To  the  invalid  Ardmore  presents,  I  think,  more  attractions  than 
does  anvother  village  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Picturesque  villas 
cover  the  head  on  its  extreme  point  near  the  village,  and  one  must 
be  fastidious  indeed  not  to  be  pleased  with  the  accommodation 
afforded  in  some  eight  or  ten  lodging-houses.  Core  continually  run 
to  and  from  Youfi^l,  and  every  necessary  and  luxury  too  can  be  had 
from  it  at  every  hour.  I  am  sstonished  that  this  lovely  little  nook 
has  not  become  better  known  to  bathers.  No  one  who  lias  not 
sbx>lled  among  its  beauties  can  conceive  the  grandeur  of  its  sea- 
views  ;  and,  taking  into  account  the  marked  contrast  tliat  Ardmore 
§  resents  to  other  watering-places,  I  don't  believe  that  many  will 
ispute  its  superiority  over  Tramore  or  Kilkee,  or  the  many  other 
favourite  resorts  in  the  south  and  west  of  Irekmd.  And  this  is  why 
I  think  so.  Slojung  down  to  the  water's  edge,  that  runs  in  and 
washes  the  little  villi^,  about  two  miles  from  the  huge  headlands 
that,  like  sentinels  of  the  deep,  seem  to  guard  the  little  community, 
are  the  richest  meadows  and  pasture  lands,  giving  an  indescribable 
lightness  and  elegance  to  the  panorama,  that  otherwise  would  look 
so  wierd ;  and  as  you  look  down  from  the  headland  that  bears  the 
name  of  the  village,  inside,  between  the  two  heads,  a  placid  l^e  of 
monster  proportions  lies  entombed  in  ahnost  fatiguing  calmness, 
while  out  beyond  the  headlands  the  Atlantic  tosses  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand ooavulsions  that  delights  the  mind  while  it  awes  it  with  the 
echo  of  God's  presence.  Look  from  that  wild  head,  the  mighty 
ocean  careering  around,  ever  putting  on  a  new  appearance  of  sub- 
limity, heaving  and  boiling  like  a  miffhty  furnace,  rising  like  an 
angry  flood  to  beat  down  the  huge  rocks,  and  in  its  wild  atte  npt 
leaping  back  in  mad  fury — ^held  down  by  the  hand  of  the  great 
Creator—as  obedient  to  His  Uw  as  the  little  fairy  streamlet  on  the 
mountain  side.  How  true  to  this  weary  world  is'that  swelling  tidel 
And  now  a  gentler  wave  runs  off  to  gambol  with  the  tiny  shells 
that  carpet  the  whole  shore ;  its  little  joy  has  not  well  begun  when  a 
huffe  wave,  tearing  along  with  the  fury  of  a  demon,  surprises  it, 
ana  with  one  great  swell  crushes  the  wavelet ;  tis  world-like— 
the  weak  and  nerveless  ever  collapsing  in  the  unequal  life-struggle. 
My  visit  too  soon  drew  to  a  close.  I  had  lived  two  days  in  the  me- 
mory of  my  young  friend — ^his  spirit  had  conversed  with  me  across^ 
the  ocean.  Sea,  and  sun,  and  star-light  was  painted  before  me 
with  a  vividness  that  borrowed  its  f oroe  from  that  poetic  legacy 
he  had  somehow  left  on  my  nund. 


THE  EMIOEAirrS  FAREWELL. 

F.\RS  thee  well  my  own  old  home  I 

From  thee  I  now  must  sever ; 
But  still  this  heart,  where'er  I  roam, 

For  thee  shall  beat  for  ever. 
Oh  1  here  my  brightest  days  were  post, 

And  now  their  jovs  are  ended. 
Since  I  must  leave  tnose  scenes  at  last. 

With  which  they  have  been  blended. 

Oh!  I  must  leave  the  fairy  dell 

AVhere  little  streams  meander. 
And  I  have  heard  the  vteper  bell, 

When  lonely  I  would  wander. 
Oh !  I  must  leave  the  hazel  shade, 

So  dear  to  me  in  childhood. 
But  not  more  dear  than  the  old  glad^ 

In  yon  romantic  wildwood. 

Our  bark  moves  sbwly  from  the  strand, 

While  burning  tears  doth  blind  me, 
To  think  I  leave  the  dear  old  knd 

And  friends  I  love  behind  me. 
My  hst  faint  glimpse  of  Erin's  o'er — 

From  my  old  home  I'm  parted  ; 
I  see  those  faithful  friends  no  more. 

And  I  am  broken-hearted.  J.  T.  F. 
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O'DALl^'S    BRIDE. 

T  was  towards  tho  close  of  a  beautiful  sammer  day 
in  the  year  15 ,  as  two  horsemen  paesed  at  a  brisk 

Sace  along  the  for^  track  which,  in  those  times,  did 
uty  for  the  high  road  which  now  leads  from  the 
metropolis  to  the  town  of  Naas.  The  sun  had  been  for 
H^l  6ome  time  gone  down  beneath  the  horizon,  and  the 
shadows  of  tiie  night  seemed  already  to  have  invaded 
the  recesses  of  the  wood  through  which  the  travellers 
journeyed,  and  were  advancing  steadily  towards  the 
path  which  alone  was  uncover^  by  the  over-arching 
canopy  of  the  spreading  boughs  of  the  gloomy  and 
gnarled  oaks  around.  As  the  horses  tramped  along 
Uie  dust  arose  at  each  footfall  from  the  dry  and  rug- 
ged path  by  which  tliey  passed,  covered  as  it  was,  by 
scant  and  starved  herbage,  which  seemed  to  have 
grown  under  difficulties.  The  animals  exhibited  the 
appearance  of  having  undergone  a  long  journey  un- 
der, the  broiling  son  of  the  day,  which  was  now  fast 
fading  from  the  sky ;  iiieir  coats  were  travel-stained, 
and  they  needed  an  occasional  sliake  of  the  bridle  to 
stimulate  their  movements.  Tlie  horsemen  -efvidently 
were  not  equals  in  rank.  The  one  who  seemed  to  be 
the  superior  rode  slightly  in  advance,  and  wore  a 
conical  cap  of  blue  velvet,  across  which  trailed  a 
white  feathei\  fastened  in  front  by  a  gold  clasp,  set  with  Irish  crys- 
tals. A  doublet,  plaited  in  thick  folds,  covered  his  graceful  though 
muscular  figure.  This  garment  was  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  belt, 
from  which  depended  a  bwcmxI  of  that  shape  which  Spanish  cava- 
liers borrowed  from  the  Moors— Aud  descended  midway  to  the 
thigh — ^from  whence  his  limbs,  round  and  well -shaped,  were  covered 
with  trcT^^s ;  his  feet  were  encased  in  buskins,  which  reached  to 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  then  lapped  outward  with  a  deep  fall, 
completing  the  costmne  of  the  principal  personage  of  the  wayfarers. 
YoTim  personnel  he  was  about  the  middle  height,  and  formed  with 
a  conformation  fitted  for  agility  and  strength.  His  hair,  as  it 
escaped  from  beneath  liis  cap,  was  of  a  glossy  brown,  and  clustered 
in  cm-Is  around  his  temples.  His  face,  with  a  skin  clear  as  a  girFs, 
was  bronzed  by  the  ardour  of  the  sun,  but  still  presented  features 
which  might  aSord  a  model  for  Praxiteles  in  their  manly  beauty. 
A  broad  rorehead,  which  was  marked  by  eyebrows  delicately  pen- 
'cilled  in  their  rounded  sweep  ;  his  nose,  of  the  purest  Grecian  type, 
luminated  in  that  nostril  peculiar  to  Ireland,  which  a  critic 
might  object,  to  as  being  too  full.  A  moustache  covered  his  mouth, 
his  (111 II  gracefully  ciu-ved,  evinced  the  determined  disj^osition  of  its 
owiur  in  the  firmness  of  cast  which  it  imparted  to  a  countenance 
wliich  cther%nso  was  expressive  of  joyousness  and  good-nature  alone, 
lie  might  be  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  old,  and  alto- 
gether presented  a  figure  which  readied  as  near  to  perfection  as 
mere  human  nature  can  be  ever  approxinrnted.*  Shingat  his  saddle- 
bow was  the  favourite  weapon  of  his  nation,  the  battle-axe.  His 
lioise  wore  front  lot  and  breast-plate,  and  our  oavalier,  as  beseemed 
liini  in  those  troublous  times,  was  equally  ready  for  peace  or  war. 

I  lis  companion  was  a  perfect  antithesis  to  him.  Hanging  at  his 
►addle-bow,  in  addition  to  tlie battle-axe,  was  his  master's  morrion  ; 
iibove  it  rose  his  own  figure.  Broad-chested,  long-amied,  he  was 
clad  after  the  manner  of  the  native  Irish  of  the  time,  llie  fiUeadh 
or  cloak  enveloped  his  brawny  figure.  His  hair  was  of  the  ruddiest 
hue,  and  growing  in  matted  profusion  upon  his  head,  half -hid  a  face 
which  was  seamed  by  an  ugly  scar  which  reached  from  the  outer 
canthufl  of  the  left  eye  down  to  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip,  and 
showed  the  handiwork  of  some  vengeful  steeL  .  Fierce-looking, 
without  a  regular  feaUu-c  in  his  mutilated  face,  there  still  was  a 
glance  of  wildest  drollery  gleaming  for  ever  in  the  resUess  eye.  No 
words  were  spoken  by  tne  travellers  as  they  went  along.  Ihe 
younger  and  superior  was  clearly  indulging  in  some  of  the  day- 

I I  reams,  which  are  natural  to  those  persons  of  his  age,  and  the  gal- 
lowglasB  was  just  as  clearly  indulging  in  siUTnises  as  to  the  thoughts 
of  his  lord.  Ihey  travelled  onward  in  this  fashion  until  they  ap- 
proached the  bank  of  a  rivulet,  which  crossed  the  path  they  were 
punsuing.  At  the  sight  of  the  clear  streamlet  the  wearied  horses 
1 .1  icked  up  their  ears,  and  stretchwl  t  hoir  necks,  wliilst  they  enlivened 
Uao  clow  and  shambling  pace  at  which  they  had  been  proceeding 


into  a  quick,  sharp  trot,  incited  by  the  stimulus  of  the  grateful 
liquid  gleaming  before  tliem  ready  to  quench  their  thirst. 

"  Soh,  brute  !'*  exclaimed  the  foremost  of  the  travellers  in  Irish, 
as  he  steadied  his  horse  with  the  rein — **  soh !  you  are  as  ardent  as 
lover  might  be  at  the  sight  of  his  mistress,  and  as  reckless  too. 
AVould  you  break  your  neck  for  the  sake  of  dying  in  the  stream, 
merely  because  you  ntiight  swill  a  draught  from  it.  We  must 
iook  for  easier  access  to  the  spring  than  tliis." 

The  eyes  of  his  uncivilised-loolong  henchman  laughed  at  t\\Q  apos- 
trophe of  the  cavalier,  but  not  a  muscle  of  the  scared  face  moved. 
A  short  ride  up  the  bank  brought  them  to  a  broken  spot  in  its  side, 
by  which  they  descended  to  the  little  river.  The  steeds  rushed  into 
its  centre,  and  plunged  their  muzzles  deep  into  the  water.  As  their 
horses  drank  the  riders  sat  watching  the  eddies  of  the  current  as  it 
foamed  past  in  tiny  whirlpools. 

"  My  soul !"  shouted  tne  gallowglaas,  "  O'Daly,  look — ^what  is 
that  ?"  He  pointed  to  a  dark  object  floating  slowly  down  in  the 
shadow  of  the  further  bank. 

The  young  chieftain  turned  his  eyes  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  finger  of  his  companion,  and  then  drawing  his  sabre,  rode  to- 
wards it.  Stooping  from  his  saddle,  he  raised  it  on  the  point  of 
the  sword,  as  he  said  : 

"  It  is  a  scarf,  don't  you  see— a  silken  gew-gaw  too — flung  away 
by  some  one  when  it  has  served  his  turn ;  let  it  go  whither  it  was  com- 
mitted." He  lowered  his  sword  and  dropped  it  again  into  the  stream. 

"  O'Daly !  O'Dfdy  1"  muttered  the  gallowglaas,  "  silken  gear  is 
not  to  be  found  floating  on  streams  every  day  in  summer,  and  what 
would  the  Vanithee  say  to  Art  ISIac  Caura  if  she  were  to  be  told  he 
allowed  tissue  fit  for  the  wear  of  %  princess  to  go  to  the  fishes  for 
pride  to  take  it  from  them  ?" 

The  thrifty  gallowglass  loosened  his  spear-topped  axe  as  he  moved 
his  horse  down  the  stream  to  get  within  reach  of  die  scarf.  Riding 
on  untU  he  had  gone  below  the  floating  stripe  of  silk,  he  raised  it 
on  his  axe,  and  held  it  at  arms'  length  from  him,  so  that  the  water 
which  poured  from  its  folds  might  drop  into  the  stream. 

"  A  pretty  piece  of  wear,"  said  he,  as  he  rode  towards  his  master, 
"and  one  that  belies  the  saying — *the  early  bird  shall  get  the 
worm.'  Now,  the  bravest  xjock  that  ever  crew  at  midnight  will  not 
find  that  piece  of  prey  even  if  he  gets  off  his  roost  in  the  dark  to 
go  look  for  it,  when  the  belated  scald  crow  has  it  in  his  nest.  Come, 
Bully,  climb  up  until  I  wear  my  prize  in  more  peaceful  fashion  than 
this." 

He  caught  a  firmer  hold  of  his  rein  as  he  turned  his  horse  to 
ascend  the  bank  and  rejoin  his  master,  who  was  waiting  at  some  short 
distance,  and  had,  in  the  meantime,  dismounted  to  girth  his  saddle. 
When  his  servitor  r&iched  him  he  sprang  lightly  to  the  ground  and 
held  his  horse  whilst  the  chieftain  moun^. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  as  he  took  the  scarf  in  his  hand,  "  our  journey 
has  not  been  without  profit.  Eh — eh?  what  is  this?'*  as  he  let  it 
fall,  and  peered  in  the  twilight  at  his  hand  ;  "  gore,  as  I'm  a  sinner! 
— blood,  O'Daly — and  the  brave  scarf  that  bears  it  with  a  broad  hole 
in  it.  AVheugh  1  the  vultures  are  abroad,  and  I'll  take  my  oath 
that  is  a  spear  thrust  from  no  child's  arm.   Chreestha,  what's  that  ?" 

The  latter  exclamation  had  been  caused  by  a  sound  wMch  might 
be  the  alarm  note  of  a  bird  shrieking  at  some  disturbance  of  its  nest. 
Both  listened,  and  again  the  sound  was  repeated  seemingly  at  a  long 
distance  in  the  heart  of  the  wood. 

"  It  is  a  distressful  voice,"  said  he  who  was  addressed  as  O'Daly. 
"  In  the  name  of  Heaven  let  us  go  to  find  out  its  cause.'* 

**  Easy  now,  O'Daly,  easy  now,"  said  his  companion ;  "  have  a 
caxe ;  maybe  it's  the  good  people,  and  maybe  it's  not  ;*but  what  have 
we  to  do  with  it." 

*^Pooh!  come  on,  Mac  Caura,"  answered  his  oompaidon,  as  he 
touched  his  horse  with  the  spur  sharply,  and.  dashed  in  among5?t 
the  tre^,  taking  the  direction  whence  the  voice  appeared  to  procewi. 
"That's  like  him,"  said  Mac  Catura,  as  he  grasped  his. axe, 
"  always  flighty ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  meet  the  good  people  in  com- 
TMiny  as  to  wait  for  them  alone.  Got  on.  Bully  I"  he  exclaimed,  aa 
his  horse  sprang  forward  on  the  same  path  taken  by  O'Daly. 

After  a  orisk  canter  through  the  wood  for  about  ten  minutes,  he 
overtook  the  chieftain,  when  the  same  sound  which  flrst  attracto<l 
their  notice,  arose  again  at  no  great  distance  from  them  on  the  right 
of  the  course  they  were  pursuing. 

"  Halt  T'  said  O'Daly.  "  Let  us  proceed  cautiously  now  in  the 
direction  of  tie  sound.     It  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  beyond  tho 


ODALY'S  BRIDE. 
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clump  yonder ;  best  hold  my  horse,  and  I  will  explore  the  place  of 
myeteiy  on  foot.*' 

So  fiaying  the  young  cavalier  dismounted,  taking  his  pole-axe 
from  the  saddle-bow,  and  walking  lightly  forward,  he  entered  into 
the  copee  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and  found  it  thickly 
overgrown  with  brush-wood.  He  strode  along  through  the  obstacles 
in  his  path  with  b'ght  and  agile  step,  peering,  as  he  proceeded, 
the  dusky  wood  around.  He  had  gone  on  for  about  a  hundred  paces 
when  he  found  his  steps  arrested  by  a  precipitous  declivity  overgrown 
with  stunted  white  thorn.  With  cautious  movement  he  swung 
from  tree  to  tree  adown  the  deep  descent,  until  he  found  himself 
in  a  dell  wiUi  a  river  running  through  its  centre,  the  same  which 
lately  croesed  his  path.  Some  few  yanis  from  its  bank  \aj  an  object 
difficult  to  distinguish  in  the  uncertain  light,  and  agam  arose  an 
car-pieroing  shriek,  similar  to  those  he  had  just  heard  in  the  forest. 
O^Daly  was  a  brave  man,  but  tinged  with  the  superstitions  of  his 
time.  He  hesitated  to  go  forwaiS,  and  was  about  to  retrace  his 
steps  in  order  to  obtain  the  company  of  his  henchman.  When  he 
turned  again  and  felt  assured  that  he  saw  the  outline  of  a  human 
head  lifted  above  tlie  dim  and  shapeless  figure.  Grasping  his  battle- 
-axe he  crossed  himself,  and  advanced  cautiously  nearer  to  the  myste- 
rious object. 

**  Bah  I**  said  he,  "  it  is  a  woman  entangled  with  some  brute." 

He  widked  forward,  and  as  he  approached  he  was  hailed  by  a 
prayer  imploring  bleesiiigs  on  his  head,  and  beseeching  his  aid  for 
the  supplicant. 

**  >Vhat  has  happened,  my  good  woman  ?*'  said  he,  os  he  stooped 
over  the  curious  mass,  and  behold  a  female  lying  upon  a  mule,  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  pool  of  blood. 

**  Enough  has  happened,  achora  "  said  slie,  replying  to  him  in  the 
soft  accents  of  the  Gael,  *^  enough  nas  happened.  I  have  been  plun- 
dered and  tied  fast  to  this  dead  mule  by  the  plunderers,  while  the 
man  who  ought  to  protect  me  fled  before  the  nifiianB,  and  left  me  a 
lone  woman  to  be  slaughtered.  But  loosen  me,  sir  knight,  for  I 
fear  their  return  every  moment.*' 

With  some  difficulty  0*Daly  undid  tlie  fastenings,  and  listened 
to  the  story,  of  the  woman.  Sne  had  been  to  Dublin,  she  said,  to 
purchase  unens,  and  silks,  and  miniver  furs  too,  Tor  her  young 
mistress,  who  was  about  to  be  married,  in  a  few  days,  to  young  Sir 
llcginald  Talbot,  of  the  great'  Talbots,  and  she  was  despatched  by 
her  master,  wiUi  an  apprentice  of  the  citizen  from  whom  the  goods 
were  purchased,  to  esquire  her  home.  She  had  intended  to  oe  at 
Naas  before  sundown,  when  two  Sassenach  robbere  darted  out  upon 
the  path  they  were  pursuing,  shouting  to  them  to  stop.  The  ap- 
prentice urged  the  mule  along,  while  she  sat  in  a  pillion  ochind  liiin, 
and  thoy  were  crossing  the  lord  in  the  stream,  when  a  cross-bow 
bolt  struck  the  mule,  which  started  up  the  river  stung  by  p^in,  and 
became  utterly  uncontrollable.  By  the  bed  of  the  stream  they  had 
got  into  this  (one  dell,  but  their  pursuers  had  seen  the  course  taken 
by  the  wounded  mule,  and  from  the  height  above  had  shot  again 
when  they  came  within  range  of  the  fugitives ;  the  mule  struggled 
up  the  bank  and  fell  dead  where  he  lay,  and  the  worthy  dt,  free- 
ing himself  from  the  dead  animal,  had  run  away  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him.  The  robbers  had  then  rushed  down  upon  her  as 
she  also  fled,  and  having  seized  her,  they  bound  her  to  the  dead  ani- 
mal, which  they  disencumbered  of  all  his  burden.  Some  of  the 
costly  silks  which  he  carried  having  been  covered  with  the  animal's 
blood,  and  otherwise  injured,  the  maraudets  had  flung  into  the 
stream,  and  let  them  glide  down  with  it.  Then,  having  hidden 
the  rest  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  which  she  indicated,  they  had  gone 
off  in  search  of  the  fugitive,  believing  he  might  have  some  money 
with  him,  of  which  they  could  nmke  a  booty.  An  hour  had  passed 
over  since,  and  they  had  not  returned,  whilst  the  pain  of  her  limbs 
had  become  intolerable,  and  she  could  not  repress  those  shrieks 
which  had  called  attention  to  her  situation. 

**  Come  now,"  said  O'Daly  ;  "  I  h^ive  a  horse  near,  and  my  gal- 
lowglass.  Art  Mac  Caura,  luis  another ;  you  shall  ride  behind  him  to 
Xaas,  wliich  cannot  be  far  off.*' 

**  Art  Jilac  Caura  !**  exclaimed  the  woman ;  "  you  don't  tell  me 
that  Art  Mac  Caura  has  left  the  service  of  that  black-hearted  villain, 
Carroll  Moore  O'Daly,  the  brother  of  the  Connaught  chief.'* 

"  No  1"  exclaimed  O'Daly,  "  I  tell  vou  nothing  of  the  kind  ?  But 
why  call  you  Carroll  Moore  O'Daly,  blackheartS  and  a  villain.  I 
tcU  yea  what,  good  dame,  few  would  say  that,  and  I  to  be  within 
hcarinjj  of  tlicm.'* 


"  Then  here  is  one  who  would  tell  it  to  the  traitor's  teeth,  and 
proclaim  him  a  dishonoured  and  false-hearted  dog,'*  she  said,  ex- 
citedly. **  The  fairest  maiden  in  all  the  land— Eileen  Olvavanagh, 
goes  to  the  altar  in  two  days  hience  to  plight  her  marriage  vows  to 
a  man  whom  she  detests  because  of  that  same  Carroll  Moore  O'Daly, 
who  won  her  young  love,  and  then  scorned  it  to  wed  another." 

"  Tush  r*  answered  O'Daly,  »*  you  rave ;  I  am  Carroll  Moore 
O'Daly.  I  have  not  been  false  to  Eileen  Kavanagh,  and  not  all  the 
angels  in  Heaven  could  convince  me  that  she  has  bec^  so  untrue  to 
me  as  to  wed  another.  Well  for  you,  babbling  woman^  that  your 
sex  is  your  shield  T' 

•  •  • 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  the  scene  wc  have  de- 
tailed, as  horsemen,  with  girls  and  matrons  mounted  on  pillions 
behind  them,  crossed  the  lowered  drawbridge  which  led  into  the 
castled-keep  of  Clonmullen.  The  great  haU  of  the  fortalice  was 
thronged  with  guests,  who  were  seated  according  to  their  rank  along 
the  table,  which  extended  from  end  to  end  of  liie  apartment.  Rude 
but  rich  cheer  smoked  in  varied  profusion  on  the  hospitable  boaixl. 
At  its  head  sate  the  lord  of  the  castle,  the  chief  of  the  O'Kavanaghs ; 
on  his  left  were  two  vacant  chairs  for  tlie  bride  and  bridegroom - 
elect ;  on  his  right  was  placed  the  pastor  of  the  district  and  some  of 
the  neighbouring  clergy.  As  the  guests  came  in  he  assigned  them 
their  places,  and  saluted  them  familiarly.  When  slU  were  seated, 
the  chief  called  a  servitor  to  him  and  gave  him  some  conunand,  upon 
which  he  went  out  through  a  door  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall. 
Immediately  after  the  door  opened  and  the  oride-elect  appeared 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  brother,  and  accompanied  by  Sir  Regi- 
nald Talbot.  She  approached  and  took  her  seat  as  appointed ;  Sir 
Reginald  assumed  that  next  her.  Nowhere  could  there  be  a  fairer 
face  ;  yellow  hair,  which  fell  in  rich  golden  ringlets  on  each  side  of 
her  head,  covered  her  shoulders  with  its  glossy  wealth.  But  altliough 
the  beauteous  features  were  calm,  there  was  that  in  their  pensive 
cast  wliich  told  of  a  deep  sorrow  in  the  heart  of  her  who  bore  them. 
The  large  lustrouii  eyes  were  suffused  with  a  light  which  told  of 
tears  more  tlian  joy  ;  and  the  pained  and  anxious  gaze  was  looking 
through  the  smiles  around  as  if  seeking  some  faoe  not  to  be  found 
there.  In  reply  to  the  greetings  of  those  around  her  a  joyless  .smile 
dwelt  for  ap  ustant  on  her  pale  lips,  and  then  passed  away,  leaving 
tlie  face  it  had  fit  for  a  moment  with  a  darker  shade  of  sadness 
visible  for  the  momentary  brightness  which  faded  from  it  so  soon. 

*^  A  strange  bridal  this,"  said  one  of  the  ^ests  to  his  neighbour. 
**  Eileen  O'Kavanagh  does  not  look  as  if  it  hked  her.  See  bow  she 
turns  from  tliat  dark  Talbot  when  he  speaks  to  her.'* 

"  Aye  I  aye  I"  replied  the  man  addressed,  "  my  wife,  who  knows 
more  about  the  matter  than  I  do,  tells  me  that  the  colleen's  heart  is 
bursting  for  the  brother  of  Donogh  Moore  O'Daly,  who  went  off  to 
the  wars  some  two  years  since,  and  has  married  a  Spanish  princess, 
they  say." 

**  Blood  of  the  stranger !  bad  blood  it  is,  neighbour,  and  bodes  ill 
to  our  land  wherever  ite  dark  stream  runs.  But  tliis  Carroll  O'Daly, 
I  am  told,  is  not  iharried  at  all  in  Spain.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
with  Prince  Hugh  Rhua  O'Donndl,  and  has  come  home  from  that 
country,  told  me  that  Carroll  O'Daly  is  free  to  wed  where  he  lists." 

**  A  likely  fellow  he  is,  wherever  he  be,'*  said  the  other.  "  I  rode 
a  raid  with  him  across  to  M^nooth  of  the  Fitzgeralds  once,  and  no 
man  that  ever  I  saw  would  I  rathef  foUow  on  such  an  errand.  I 
had  rather  see  him  here  than  the  tall  saasenach  we  have ;  for  sure  I 
am,  we  would  never  want  a  herd  of  cattle  or  a  flock  of  sheep  when 
he  tired  of  his  lady's  bower,  and  could  find  herd  or  flock  in  the  cinc- 
ture of  the  Pale.  But  I  fear  me  he  will  never  go  hosting  with  the 
O'Kavanagh's  again  when  his  lady-bve  spends  Uie  mi  na  meala  in 
Malahide.  By  my  troth  the  girl  loves  him,  for  she  has  delayed  her 
bridal  hour  unseasonably  when  she  will  not  have  the  ceremony  per- 
formed until  the  third  hour  before  midnight.  Hush,  though !  listen 
—what  is  that  ?** 

The  sound  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  gossips  had  had  an 
equal  effect  upon  all  at  the  table.  The  conversation  was  hushed 
as  the  f  uU,  rich  tones  of  a  manly  voice  arose  upon  the  evening  air 
under  one  of  the  windows  of  the  hall,  singing  an  exquiate  mcuody, 
perfectly  strange  to  every  listener.  Every  note  was  modulated  iu 
such  a  manner  that  showed  the  singer  to  be  no  ordinary  one,  and 
the  accompaniment  of  a  harp  filled  with  minstrel  grace  the  pauses 
between  the  stanzas.  At  last  the  notes  died  away,  and  the  first 
who  spoke  was  Sir  Reginald  Talbot. 
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"  BTavel?  done,  by  ray  faith,"  said  he.  "  Why,  O'Kftvanagh, 
this  is  a.  pleasiuit  surprise ;  I  never  knew  your  biuper  boosted  of 
such  skill.     Muuc  l^e  that  is  Tare  to  hear." 

"  Sr  Reginald,"  said  Fttzpatrick,  the  old  harper,  who  K»t  some 
dktanee  Uzhiud  tiie  knight  in  a  recess  cicee  to  the  huge  chimney  of 
the  hJl,  "  Sir  Ranald,  I  never  knew  but  one  voice  could  make 
Buch  munc  as  that,  and  that  voice  is  far  away  to-night.  My  poor 
tones  could/iever  match  thoae  of  Carroll  Moore  O'Daly." 

"  Bring  in  the  niinstrel  if  he  be  mortal,"  said  the  chief  to  bis  cup- 
bearer ;  "  bring  him  in  and  he  shall  have  liis  guenioii," 

The  coiamand  of  the  chief  was  soon  obeyed.  The  guests  turned 
around  as  the  stninge  minBtrel  entered  and  ftrode  proudly  towards 
tlie  chief.  It  was  O'Daly  himself,  but  completely  altered  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  cavaUer  of  the  forest.  His  face  and  hands  luid 
been  stained  of  an  olive  hue  by  some  pigment.  His  hair  and  eye- 
brows were  black  as  the  raven's  wing,  and  no  discernment  would 
have  detected  him  as  the  same  young  knight  who  IraMelled  with  Art 
Mac  Caura,  As  he  stood  before  O'liavanagb  he  bowed  ss  if  await- 
ing his  conunand,  whilst  the  chief  surveyed  him. 

"  Take  a  seat  at  our  board,  good  ^ard,"  he  said,  "  and  be  wdi'Omc 
to  Clonmullin.  Drink  a  health  to  the  bride,  and  take  of  our  beat, 
that  we  may  hear  that  dulcet  King  ngain," 

"  The  bride's  weal  I  will  drink,"  answered  tlie  minstrel,  "  but  I 
may  not  eat  of  your  cheer  for  a  vow  I  have  made.    If  it  pleaica  you 
to  bear  my  peifonnance  for  the 
sake  of  ^  occasion,  you  are  wel- 

Eileen  Eavanagh  looked  full 
in  the  face  of  the  stranger  as  he 
spoke,  and  her  colour  came  and 
went.  O'Daly  held  his  gaze 
averted  from  her ;  through  his  dis- 
guise her  glance  alone  had  pene- 
trated. O'Daly  had  concerted  a 
tJot  with  her  nurse  by  which  ho 
intended  to  fly  with  Eileen  ;  he 
had  instructea  the  old  wonuin  to 
nuke  only  a  portion  of  it  known  to 
her  foeter-cbiid,  fearing  that  her 
agitation,  as  the  crisisapproBchcd, 
inight  mar  his  plans.  For  this 
purpose  the  woman  had  only  in- 
lortned  Eileen  that  her  k)ver  was 
true  to  her  still,  and  would  send  a 
tijiBty  friend  who  would  prevent 
her  marriage  until  Carroll  O'Daly 
should  clauo  her  in  person.  For 
one  reason  or  other,  by  hw  advice, 
£Ueen  had  insisted  that  the  cere- 
mony, which  would  make  her  the 
wife  of  K^nald  Talbot,  should 

be  delayed  until  late  in  the  evening,  and  we  liave  seen  that  she  snc- 
oeeded.  U'Daly  had  adopted  the  disguae  of  a  minstrel  or  glecman, 
and  thus  had  entered  the  hall  of  the  bridal  gathering,  fits  remark- 
able skill  in  melody  had  been  his  passport. 

"  What  is  the  nameof  that  song,  minstrel,"  enid  Talbot,"  and  by 
whom  is  it  oompcaed  ?     MetUnks  I  beard  it  before." 

"  Melody  nor  words  you  have  never  heard,  sir  knight,''  nnswered 
O'Daly  ;  "  both  were  bom  of  my  brain  to-day,  as  I  thought  of  a 
oirl  1  loved  very  dearly,  and  whose  friends  by  falsehood  estranged 
b^  from  me  and  wejded  to  another.  My  song  will  live  when 
I  am  gone,  and  the  tale  will  be  told  by  cottage-tires  in  Irisli  land 
many  an  age  to  come,  when  the  minstrel  and  Eileen  a  Kutn,  the  girl 
he  BUDg,  both  sleep  quietly  in  the  dust.  Such  is  the  power  of  the 
bard,  and  such  to  his  pride.  Now,"  he  continued,  waking  a  prelude 
on  his  harp,  "  let  the  bride  Jicar  the  utterance  of  a  heart  in  which 
there  never  was  untruth." 

llie  minstrel  ceased  to  speak,  and  from  his  touch  sidled  upon 
the  air  the  plaintive  and  thrilling  notes  of  his  melody^ — soon  bis 
voice  joined  m  concert  with  his  instrument,  and  the  song  of  Eilern 
d  Ruin  charmed  his  auditory.  During  the  performance  the  Chief- 
tain's daughter  bent  her  gaze  upon  the  singer,  and  the  hot  blood 
luuhed  in  flushing  waves  acrcea  her  cheeks.  As  the  ban!  told  his 
touth  and  constancy  in  the  cadences  of  the  song,  her  eyes  flashed 
with  pride,  and  one  gUnce  which  he  cast  towards  her  was  returned 


by  another  which  told  him  be  was  understood.     He  ceased  aiatH 
the  plaudits  of  tlie  compaii,>    ''nd  approached  Eileen— 

"Deign  lady,"  said  he, ''to  oicept  this  scroll  wherein  the  not«» 
and  language  of  my  poor  melody  are  transcribed.     It  may  remind 


from  the  story  it  conveys,  novx  to  believe  without  good 

Croof  in  the  perfidy  of  any  whom  jou  once  found  to  be  true.     A 
»ppy  bridal  be  yours !    Gentles,  adieu  !"    So  saying,  suddenly  a> 


An  hour  liod  passeil  away,  and  before  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of 
tlie  Castle  of  Cloiunullen  stood  the  bridal  party.  The  irrevocable 
words  had  just  been  spoken  which  bound  Sir  Reginald  Talbot  to 
the  lady  who  ttood  there.  A  thick,  white  v(nl  covered  her  from 
head  to  foot,  and  the  brid^room  was  just  about  concluding  the 
ceremony  by  placing  the  ring  upon  the  6uger  of  the  bride,  who 
Beemod  struegling  with  some  nervous  influence,  for  she  shook 
strangely,  wnen,  witli  a  thimdering  oath,  Sir  Reginald  shouted — 
"  'i  hie  is  not  the  liand  of  Eileen  CKavanngh !" 
"  No !''  exclaimed  the  Litely  wedded.  "  It  is  a  heavier  hand — 
taste  it,  Talbot !" 

Witli  the  word  Sir  Reginald  received  a  blow  whicli  proetrattxl 

him  before  the  nltar,  tearing,  na  ho  tell,  the  veil  from  the  face  of 

the  Rgme,  and  revi^Lliiig  the  ga^heil  face  of  Art  Mac  Caura,  liia 

wierd   features    convulaed    with 

laughter. 

"  The  henchman  of  Carroll 
Moore  O'Daly !"  cried  several 
voices.  "  Seize  Art  Mac  Caura '.'} 
Unt  the  nimble  gallowglna  hail 
dashed  the  torches  from  the  gntsp 
of  the  bearers,  and  plunged  in  tho 
darknCES  through  the  crowd,  hia 
bridal  ccetume  torn  to  tatters,  as 
a  hundred  hands  had  grasped  at 
it  to  stay  his  flight.  Through  tho 
open  door  he  fled  out  upon  the 
rammrts. 

"Furrah!  for  the  O'Daly,"  he 
shouted,  as  he  stood  above  the 
moat.  "  The  bard  foiled  the  Sas- 
senach." For  a  moment  there 
inight  be  seen  the  shadowv  out- 
Uneof  his  form  through  dusky  air, 
as  a  buret  of  hoaise  laughter  rung 
fromhimintheearsof  hispureuere, 
and  then  downwaid  he  nirang  into 
tho  wftteiB  with  a  wild  whoop, 
and  swam  with  sturdy  strokes  to 
the  other  side,  up  which  he  clain  - 
bcred,  and  was  soon  hiet  in  the 
shadows  of  the  night." 

There  was  rushing  to  the  poetem,  but  no  getting  out;  the  vnr- 
der  was  in  a  state  of  helplefS  intoxication — he  had  locked  and 
double  locked  eretr  issue  in  the  meet  careful  manner,  and  the  keys 
could  not  be  found.  Sir  Reginald  shook  him  into  answering  some 
of  his  angry  questions. 

"'Hie  bard — hiccup — a  goo -good  tell- w.  Wouldn't  disturb  me 
to  let  the  strolling  women  out,  and  gave  me — hie— -oil  the  usquc- 
biu;h.  He  has  the  keys — hic-hic — just  as  safe  as  if  I  had  them  my- 
seil." 

A  blow  on  the  ear  from  the  knight  prostrated  him  in  the  comer 
of  the  apartment  on  tho  straw  from  wnenoc  he  had  arisen,  or  been 
eliaken  np  rather ;  and  by  the  time  anything  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  pursuit,  Connor  Moore  O'Daly  was  ocyond  all  probability 
of  capture.  At  daylight  Sir  Reginald  Talbot  jode  from  ClonmuUen 
never  to  enter  its  wtJla  ft«iin.  The  darine  of  O'Daly  made  him 
popular  in  the  country,  and  his  spirit  caused  him  to  be  regaitled  as 
a  hero  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  O'Knvanaghs,  who  had  done  their 
best  to  poison  the  heart  of  his  lady-love  by  their  falsehoods  against 
him.  Many  months  had  not  passed  over  ere  the  gallant  young 
chieftain  was  welcomed  back  with  his  fair  bride  to  Clonmullen, 
and  the  wiue.«up  flowed  over  as  the  sept  of  the  O'Kavanaghs 
toasted  the  einger  and  the  song  of  Eileen  a  Ruin  in  the  halls  wheta 
it  had  its  first  expression,  agd  to  which  it  owed  its  existence. 


THE    BLACK    DOCTOR. 


T.TtTTT.TP    ASD    ITB    0A8TLX. 

IXTY  yeari  ago  there  were  few  localities  L 


the 


neighboorbood  ot  the  Iruh  metropoli*  more  Ire- 

audited  by  its  plesmie -seeking  inhsbitanta  than 
le  village  of  LdxUp,  although  it  is  now  compa- 
ratively neglected.  Doctor  Campbell  Bay*  ;  "  All 
the  outleta  of  Dublin  are  plawant,  but  tnia  iuper- 
lativaly  to  which  leads  through  Leiilip,  a  neat  litUe 
village  shout  sereu  milea  from  Dublin,  up  the  lif- 
fej,  whosebanksarebeautifulbeyonddeecriptioQ." 
O'Keeffe  in  his  opera  of  "  The  'Hred  Soldier,"  thna 
channte  ita  charma  l 

"Though  Leixlipis  proud  of  1u  dntitb»iy  boiren, 
Itt  ddir  rsJliog  wftiera,  mod  inunnuHit([  cucadea, 
lU  groTM  or  flue  myrtls,  iu  l»la  of  anHt  floKon, 
Il*Ud4  BO  well  droKd,  andlu  nut  pretly  nuidf." 

The  town  is  memorable  in  an  historic  point  of 
view  SB  tLe  place  where,  in  tbe  war  of  1G41, 
General  Freaton  halted  when  on  hia  way  to  fonn 
a  junction  with  the  Marquis  of  Onnond  to  oppose 
the  FarliamentarianB.  It  is  bounded  on  one  extre- 
mity by  the  river  LifFey,  which  is  crossed  tnr  a 
bridse  of  ancient  construction,  and  ou  the  other 
by  the  Rje-water,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of 
modem  ibtte.  'lite  Castle  of  Leixlip  ia  magnifi- 
cently sitnated  on  a  steep  and  richly-wooded  bank  over  the  Lifler. 
Although  (rf great  antiquity,  its  external  characl«r  exhibits  but  litUe 
of  the  appeuanoe  of  an  ancient  fortreea,  having  been  modernised  by 
successive  occnrants.  It  ia  Buppoeed  to  have  been  eroct«d  in  tJie  reign 
of  Henry  n.,  by  Adam  de  Uetefonl,  one  of  the  chief  followers  of 
£aii  Stiongbow. 


tHX   BLACX  SOCTOK. 


HEN  the  Jew  and  Tony  had  left  the  room  where 

^  the  Black  Doctor  was  sitting,  the  latter  carefully 

1   opened   laaaa'   pocket-book,  and  stooping   down 

^  to  the  light  of  the  fire,  he  began  ciceely  to  examine 

the  contents  of  his  prize.     In  one  (^  the  iaiger 

',  compartments  was  a  parchment  document  carefiillj 

folded.     Within  it  was  a  roll  of  bills  bearing  tb» 

r  signatuTeofFredcrickFaster.That  which  surrounded 

'    them  was  a  deed  of  conveyance,  from  Foster  to  the 

(  Jew,  of  all  he  pocseEsed  in  the  world.     Bramble 

cautiously  replaced  the  documents  in  the  place  in 

which  be  had  found  them,  and  while  his  hands 

trembled  with  excitement,  besought  for  the  forged 

bill  of  Stanuneta,  After  an  anxious  search  he  found 

it  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  tied  with 

a  string.    He  opened  it  and  closed  it  twenty  times, 

till  at  Mngth,  not  able  to  restrain  hia  emotiou,  hd 

rose  hurriedly  from  his  chair  and  walked  up  and 

down  the  room  like  a  person  who  bad  lost  hia  r^son. 

He  rubbed  his  hands  together  in  the  wildnese  of  his 

glee.    Hearing  footMeps  on  the  stairs,  he  rushed  to 

uie  table,  and  seidng  the  pocket-book,  thrust  it 

inside  hia  coat.    He  had  scarcely  done  so  when 

Abraham  Isaacs  re-entered  the  room,  kxddng  pale, 

and  exhibiting  a  strange  wildness  in  hia  manner. 

"  I  remember,"  said  the  Jew,  "  that  I  left  the  pocket-book  con- 
taining the  forged  bill  of  Stammeni  at  home  in  a  safe.  Give  me  the 
thou»nd  pounds  which  the  forger  gave  you  for  me,  and  I  will  let 
you  hare  the  bill  in  the  morning.     If  you  do  not  what  I  require,  I 
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will  take  no  further  trouble  in  the  matter,  but  leave  your  swindling 
friend  to  his  fate." 

"What  Becurity/'  replied  Bramble,  with  affected  serfougness, 
"  will  I  have  if  I  pay  you  the  money  now,  that  the  forged  bill  will 
not  msB  into  the  hands  of  strangers?" 

"I  will  give  you  a  receipt  for  the  money  the  moment  you  give  it 
to  me,  and  you  know  that  will  be  security  sufficient  for  you," 
replied  Isaacs. 

"  I  will  pay  you  no  money  confided  to  me,"  continued  Bramble, 
"  imlcss  you  give  me  up  the  bill." 

'*  Don't  tamper  with  me,"  said  the  Jew.   "  I  will  make  this  com- 

Sromise  with  you ;  let  me  have  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  and  you  can 
ave  your  friend's  bill." 

'*  Now  ?"  asked  Bramble. 

"  No,"  continued  Isaacs,  "  not  before  to-morrow  morning." 

**  I  have  given  my  answer  before,"  said  Bramble  coolly.  '*  I  tliink 
that  you  would  form  a  strange  notion  of  my  business  habits  if  I 
piud  you  before  you  produced  that  for  which  the  money  is  demanded, 
llave  you  the  bill  at  all  ?  If  you  have  it,  why  not  give  it  to  me  ? 
You  said  that  you  would  bring  it  with  you  to  night,  and  why  have 
you  not  done  bo  ?  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  I  will  give  you  no 
money  till  I  get  the  bill." 

The  Jew  instinctively  thrust  his  hand  into  the  pocket  into  which 
he  remembered  to  have  placed  the  pocket-book,  and,  as  if  suddenly 
recollecting  himself,  he  said :  "I  have  left  it  at  home  ;  and  when 
you  see  your  friend,  tell  him  that  the  vengeance  of  Abraham  Isaacs 
will  be  prompt  and  terrible." 

When  the  Jew  was  passing  through  the  shop,  he  was  asked  by  Tony 
Johnson  how  he  was,  and,  if  he  wa£(  not  in  a  great  hurry,  taking 
some  of  the  mud  off  the  bacJc  of  Ins  coat  would  be  an  improvement. 

Isaacs  made  no  reply,  but  passed  out  to  the  street.  He  retraced 
his  steps  through  the  streets  and  lanes  by  which  he  had  come  from 
Ilia  own  house  to  the  "  Three  Jolly  Travellers."  He  kept  his  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground  as  he  proceeded,  and  when  he  came  to  the  place 
ill  the  dark  lane  where  he  had  fallen,  he  stopped  and  commenced 
groping  in  the  mud  for  his  lost  treasure.  "  I  brought  it  with  me,  I 
swear,"  said  the  Jew,  "  and  I  must  have  dropped  it.  I  am  ruined 
— ^ruined,'^he  exclaimed  bitterly,  as  he  wiped  the  mud  off  his  hands. 
In  all  Dublin  that  night  there  was  not  a  sadder  man  than  the  Jew,  as 
he  opened  the  door  of  his  house  and  entered. 

Bramble  was  seated  by  the  fire  in  deep  contemplation  when 
Jacob  Barman  entered  the  old  drawing-room  of  the  "Three  Jolly 
'lYavellers." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  here,  Doctor,"  said  the  new  comer,  address-  a 
ing  Bramble.  "  We  have  a  good  job  on  for  to-night,  in  which  you 
can  give  us  all  the  aasLstauce  that  is  required.  Foster's  wife  has  a 
few  thousands  in  the  EngUsh  equity  courts.  This  money  cannot  be 
disposed  of  until  the  time  of  her  death,  and,  to  evade  the  law,  we 
have  made  her  make  a  will,  which  we  will  prove  by  your  means. 
You  must  be  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  will,  and  be  ready  to  state 
that  you  attended  her  in  her  last  illness.  We  are  to  have  a  mock 
f  uiiend  at  which  you  will  be  present.  Quill  was  teUing  me  that  he 
Iiad  been  speaking  to  you  on  the  subject,  and  that  you  had  no  objec- 
tion to  act  with  us." 

"  All  that  I  can  do  I  will  do;  but,  wont  there  be  great  risk  in  the 
matter  ?"  observed  Bramble. 

*'  None  whatever,"  replied  Barman.  "  The  plan  is  simple  and 
pLiin.  On  this  night  Foster  will  bring  the  wUi  here  signed  by  his 
wife,  and  in  this  very  room  it  shall  be  executed." 

"  How  will  you  manage  the  funeral  ?"  inauired  Bramble. 

"  A  coffin  ludf-filled  with  clay  will  do,  ana  you  may  rest  assured 
that  we  will  manage  the  wake  as  well  as  the  funeral,"  said  Barman. 
•  Barman  was  one  of  those  men  who,  by  some  mysterious  amalga- 
mation, unite  in  themselves  strange  contradictions,  such  as  the  ex- 
tremes of  good  nature  and  self-sacrifice  with  the  most  malignant 
hostilities  to  those  who  do  them  wrong,  and  a  kind  of  perversion 
of  moral  rectitude,  seeking  shelter  under  the  externals  of  seeming 
benevolence— in  fact,  men  who  are  ^ood  by  the  impulses  of  vanity. 
Impulse,  not  pru^ple,  is  their  motive  power,  and  the  observer  of 
life  is  always  prep£ued  to  expect  a  sinister  object  is  sought  to  be 
achieved  even  at  the  time  when  they  are  performing  an  act  of 
seeming  genuine  and  disinterested  kindness.  Barman  was  appa- 
rently about  fifty  years  of  ace,  and  one  who  had  mingled  at  one 
time  in  what  is  called,  *'  good  society."  Although  liis  clothes  were 
shably,  they  were  ^wupulously  clean  and  carefully  brushed.    His 


white  cravat  was  always  exceedingly  well  put  out  of  hands,  and  he 
made  the  very  most  of  the  *'  art  of  dressing,"  by  the  ease  and  suavity 
of  his  manner,  which  transferred  the  observation  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  from  his  garments  to  himself.     He  liaci 
the  art  of  being  above  the  art  of  fashioners,  and  could  pass  muster 
in  attii^  which  would  make  other  men  seek  shelter  from  criticism 
in  secluded  places,  or  turn  from  a  thoroughfare  to  avoid  the  gaze  of 
those  who  were  on  better  terms  with  t£eir  tailors.    Barman  waa 
**  one  of  many" — one  who  had  invested  much  capacity  and  a  great 
deal  of  natural  goodness  in  the  game  of  life,  which,  if  turned  into 
honourable  and  legitimate  channels,  would  have  resulted  in  honour, 
respect,  and  independence ;  and  instead  of  being  the  law  adviser  of 
the  wanton,  the  spendthrift,  and  the  profligate^e  might  have  been 
an  honest  man  and  an  honour  to  his  profession.    His  face  was  more 
remarkable  in  its  expression  for  sharpness,  or  rather  cunning,  than 
for  intellect ;  and  his  blue  eyes,  and  thin,  sandy  whiskers  threw  the 
sallow  whiteness  of  his  face  into  disagreeable  contrast. 

Bramble  knew  his  acquaintance  weu,  and  as  the  attorney  stamped 
his  foot  on  the  floor,  he  observed  him  closely  from  beneath  hia 
big  eyes. 

The  approach  of  Tony  was  heralded  by  a  series  of  whistles  j>er- 
foimed  with  great  ability  through  his  fi^ngers.  When  he  entered 
tlie  room,  he  observed — 

"  Who  was  knocking  for  something  ?  here  I  am." 

"  You  are  a  slow  macliiue,"  said  tlie  Black  Doctor  j  "  surely  you 
must  have  heard  that  gentleman  knocking." 

^'  To  pay  me  the  five  sliillings  he  owes  me,"  said  Tony. 

**  Not  at  all,  Tony,"  said  Bramble ;  '*  he  only  wants  to  make 
what  he  owes  you  worth  youf  while." 

"  All  right,"  replied  Tony — "  suppose  you  never  pay  me,  what 
matter,  as  John  Brunt  can  stop  all  you  owe  me  out  of  my  wages — 
becAuse  he  never  gives  me  any." 

While  Bramble  and  Barman  were  laughing  at  the  observations 
and  antics  of  Tony,  the  gmff  voice  of  Brunt  demanded  the  x^re- 
scnce  of  his  accomplisliod  assistant. 

"  AVait  till  your  betters  are  served,  old  Brunt,"  cried  out  Tony, 
at  the  top  of  his  voice.  "  Come,  gentlemen,  say  what  do  you  want, 
as  there  is  a  nice  lot  below." 

"  Who  are  they  ?"  asked  Barman. 

"  There  is  Mr.  Quill,  your  clerk ;  Mr.  Wisp,  and  five  or  six  other 
respectable  people,"  repHed  Tony,  and  was  leaving  the  room  when 
Bramble  told  him  to  remain  where  he  was. 

The  Black  Doctor  rose  and  left  the  room,  agnalling  to  Tony  to 
follow,  withou)i  allowing  the  motion  to  lie  observed  by  Barman. 
Tony  took  the  hint,  and  ran  after  Bramble,  who  was  waiting  for 
him  on  the  stairs. 

"  Do  not  be  far  out  of  the  way,"  he  said,  "  as  I  will  want  you 
to-night — go  back  to  tliat  gentleman  inside,  and  I  will  return  soon." 

There  was  no  person  in  tlie  shop  but  John  Brunt  when  the  Black 
Doctor  went  do^^  stairs;  but  the  noise  of  many  voices  an- 
nounced that  a  number  of  persons  were  in  the  tap. 

"  You  were  loudly  calling,  Brunt;  what  did  you  want?"  asked 
Bramble,  who  looked  cautiously  into  the  places  where  the  dim  light 
of  four  greasy  candles  in  tin  sconces  could  not  reach. 

How  altered  had  become  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Three  Jdly  Tra- 
vellers" within  the  space  of  a  few  short  hours.  He  appeared  to 
liave  lost  all  his  old  characteristics,  and  whatever  he  did  he  appeared 
to  do  mechanically.  He  called  Tony  as  usual ;  he  ooimtod  his 
money,  ranged  pints  and  glasses ;  but  even  in  his  dull,  heavy  face 
there  was  still  sufficient  expressiveness  to  tell  that  he  felt  oversha- 
dowed with  some  terrible  evil,  and  that  he  was  ill  at  ease.  \Micn- 
ever  he  lifted  his  hands  to  his  head  they  moved  as  if  loads  had  been 
attached  to  them,  and  his  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  dry,  as  if  he  had 
never  slept. 

In  reply  to  the  question  put  to  him  by  Bramble,  John  Brunt  said : 

*^  I  was  calling  Tony  to  prevent  people  coming  inside  th%t  bar 
and  helling  themselves ;  but  I  do  not  care  now ;  it  matters  little  to 
John  Brunt." 

"  Who  are  thcfee  inside?"  asked  Bramble ;  "  they  seem  to  be  en- 
joying themselves." 

"  I  know  but  one  of  them,"  replied  the  landlord.  "  Tony  told  me 
that  he  was — ^his  nephew.*  If  he  does  not  know  it  all,  what 
brings  him  here  ?" 

^^  He  is  not  Ilawksworth^s  nephew,"  said  the  Black  Doctor,  **  no 
more  than  I  am." 


A  CHAPTER  ON   OLD   BACIIELOUS. 


"^Vher«did  jou  boar  that  name?" asked  Brunt;  "I  never  told 
it  to  you.  I  am  now  lout,"  added  the  wretched  man,  as  he  stag- 
gijnid  to  his  seat  behind  tlic  countur. 

Bramble  gently  opened  the  door  of  the  tap,  and  therein 


scmtiltid  a  motley  group,  who  aeemed  to  be  making  tlie  beet  of  the 

'  irad  from  the  bar  of  John  Brunt.    AntongHt  the  motley 

throng  none  enjoyed  the  j<Jce,  as  it  was  called,  more  than  QuUl  and 


»ild  captured  h 


Wis^,  who  wero  laughing  heartily  over  their  (lotatioiia.  AVlieii  the 
hilarity  had  eomewliat  abated  on  the  part  of  the  two  diBtLugiiiahed 
servants  of  the  law,  Jonas  Quill  said : 

"  If  I  had  not  a  great  constitution,  the  doings  of  last  night  would 
have  hilled  me.  But  my  family  were  mmarkable  for  strong  consti- 
tutions. My  father  (luthough  you  may  not  believe  it,  ^VlBp)  re- 
covered from  a  heavy  fit  of  sicluiees,  although  three  doctors  wui-e 
attending  him." 

In  one  comer  of  Uiat  (ap-room  sat  Frederick  Foeter  alone.  Ilis 
head  was  bowed  down  and  ois  arms  were  folded  over  a  breast  within 
wliich  beat  aa  heavy  and  as  weary  a  heart  as  ever  moved  in  a 
human  breast.  As  he  gued  upon  the  fire  he  looked  aa  if  he  was 
sadly  Kviewing  thepoat,  and  heajqieared  not  in  UiesUg^UBt  degree 
to  heed  the  noise  and  clamour  of  those  around  him.  He  was  a 
photograph  of  abject  misery,  and  one  who  seemed  destjned  to  be  ever 
aoiuainted  with  misfortune.  But  no  one  heeded  him,  though  he 
hiui  been  once  courted  and  Qattered,  and  was  now  pennyless,  ill  clad, 
and  half -starving. 

The  entrance  of  the  Black  Doctor  appeared  to  exercise  a  meet 


potent  influence  on  QuiU  and  Wisp.  Bramble  immediately 
cognised  Foster,  and  on  going  over  to  him  shook  him  warmly 
the  hand. 


lyby 


"  We  have  been  waiting  for  you  som:  time,  Mr.  Foster,"  said 
Bramble.  "  Barnun  is  up  slaira.  eo  you  had  bett^  come  up.  Follow 
HB,"  he  continued,  turning  to  QuUl  and  Wian. 

Tony  was  at  once  despatched  for  hot  punch. 

"■  You  know,"  said  Bannan,  addrtasing  ^Visp,  "  a  great  deal 
about  me,  but  I  know  more  about  you.  For  reasons  wluch  I  have 
I  want  yon  to  sign  this  will,  but  you  muab  keep  your  tongue  quiet. 
You  wilt  be  well  paid  during  ths  next  two  diyi  for  asaistiiig  at  the 
funeral  (d  the  lady  wh^  made  tJiis  will.  She  is  tlie  wife  of  Mr. 
Foster  here." 

"  I  would  die  before  I  would  deceive  yon,  and  if  you  like  I  will 
swear  (hat  I  will  not  t«ll  anydting,"  observed  ^Visp.  - 

"  I  would  sooner  not  pay  you  a  compliment,  but  I  must;  I  would 
much  soouer  have  your  y/ord  than  your  oath.  It  is  a  liabit  of  yours 
to  break  your  oath,  but  it  will  bo  a  kind  of  novelty  to  you  to  be 
believed  on  your  word,"  The  sarcasm  of  Barman  excited  a  general 
laut^h,  in  which  none  joined  more  heartily  ttian  Wisp. 

The  .Black  Doctor,  Barman,  and  Frcuierick  Foster  entered  into 
cloee  conreisatJon ;  and  aft«rsome  time  all  appeared  to  b3  perfectly  ' 
satisfied  with  the  arrangements  concerning  the  "  will,"  the  "  waku," 
and  the  "  mock  burial." 

Bramble  rose  from  his  seat  and  said  that  he  had  imporlant  busi- 
ness to  transact,  and  however  anxious  he  may  be  to  stay,  that  hj 
sliDuld  leave,  aa  time  preoaed  him  heavily.  "  I  have  much  to  do,  and 
all  must  be  done  as  far  as  pcesble  this  night."  lie  beckoned  to 
Tony,  who  followed  him  to  the  street.  "Come  with  me,"  continued 
Bramble,  addrtnaing  the  boy ;  "  keep  behind  me,  but  don't  lose 
sight  of  me." 

"  Never  fear,"  replied  Tony.  "  What's  op  now  7  I  walked 
more  for  the  past  two  days  titan  I  did  in  all  my  life  before." 

"  Come  on  quickly,!'  said  BramUe,  in  a  harsh  tone  trf  v<Hce,  and 
the  two  pedesnioBS  moved  on  at  a  mak  pace  through  a  number  of 
bye-streets,  It  wis  neat  midnight  when  Bramble  and  Tony  en- 
tered Elm  Place.  Everything  appeared  to  bo  still  within  tlio 
stately  houses  that  seemed  to  have  put  out  thdr  lights,  and  to  have 
gone  to  Bleep  for  the  night. 

*'  Do  you  slop  here  tUl  I  return,"  said  BramUe,  addrsesing  Tony, 
who  seated  himself  on  one  of  the  stone  steps. 

Bramble  knocked  gently  at  the  hall-door,  and  in  a  short  time 
after  the  reflection  of  a  light  in  one  of  the  upper  windows  of  the 
house  of  Colonel  Stammers,  showed  that  the  knock  had  been  heard. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  hall-door  was  partially  opened,  and  a  female 
voice,  scarcely  raised  above  a  whisper,  asked  "  Who  is  there  ?" 

"  It  is  I,  Mrs.  btiunuiers,"  said  Bramble  [  "  let  me  in  at  once." 
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A    CEAPT£B    OK    OLD    BACHELORS. 

E  cannot  define  with  certainty  the  nature  of  the 
_  feelings  vrith  which  the  antediluvians  looked  upon 
old  bachelors.  Probgbly  they  regarded  them  with 
I  contcropt  and  scorn.  This,  however,  is  on  tlia 
supposition  that  there  were  old  bachelors  in  those 
days  of  war,  revelry,  and  giving  in  mairiiiga. 
"  'ihcre  were  giants  in  tlioee  days,"  and,  from  all 
wc  have  read  and  heard  of  thoec  steeple-like  siw- 
cimens  of  humanity,  we  arc  led  to  think  that  they 
were  far  more  given  to  matrimony  than  to  ^if^iii 
I  blcHtedncK.  Before  the  ITood,  then,  an  old  bache- 
lor must  have  been  a  regular  rnra  ach,  but  wc  are 
not  to  imagine  tiiat  on  account  of  liis  scarcity,  if 
we  may  bo  express  oureelvea,  he  was  looked  upon 
with  any  degree  of  leniency  by  his  contemporaries. 
Let  OB  EUppoae,  for  a  moiiiL-nt,  altlioiigh  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  such  an  indisiduol  did  exist,  and, 
furthermore,  that  he  waa,  for  instance,  a  neigli- 
bour  of  'IXibal  Cain's,  the  old  artificer  in  steel  and 
brass,  to  whom,  in  the  common  course  of  events, 
be  would  hitve  been  likely  to  give  some  employ- 
ment. Wdl,  let  ua  say  that,  at  tha  age  of  live 
hundred  years,  which,  according  to  tlie  philoeo- 
phers,  corresponds  to  fifty  in  these  degenerate 
days,  he  bethought  himself  one  fine  morning  of 
getting  his  horse,  or  his  behemoth,  or  whatever  beast  of  burthen 

?rople  then  used,  shod,  and  tor  that  purpose  paid  a  visit  to  old 
ubal's  forge.  Is  it  likely  that  the  gigantic  blackanith  and  Lis  witty 
apprentices  could  retrain  from  pa^ng  many  a  joke  and  jibe  upon 
the  enormity  of  his  remainijig  single  up  to  such  an  age  ?  All  we 
cin  say  upon  the  matter  is,  that,  notwithstanding  their  stature,  th^y 
were  men,  and  that,  participating  in  the  feelings  common  to  all  bu- 
m.'vnity,  their  noses,  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  sorae  ancient  writera, 
were  considerably  over  a  fathom  in  length,  were  often  cocked  up  at 
their  neighbour,  and  their  huge  and  beamed  phyaiognomies  con- 
torted into  many  a  Barcastio  laugh  at  his  eipeuse,  as  he  sat  "  like 
patience  on  a  monument''  upon  the  hob,  listening  to  the  bellows 
th:it  roared  bcsicle  him  like  a  vokano,  and  to  the  "  ding  dong"  of 
tli3  mighty  hammers  upon  an  anvil  which,  after  a  minuto  analogical 
course  of  reasoning,  we  conclude  mudt  have  been  the  size  of  ft  ro- 
spectable  mountain. 

The  foregoing  being  all  mere  conjeoturo,  we  will  now  glide  up  to 
a  tinjn  after  which  the  feelinga  of  society  with  respect  to  old  baclie- 
loin  affluma  a  mo^c  certJiin  and  definite  aspect — we  mean  that  "  ol  1 
dnaky  time'  when,  as  the  Jirinco  of  idlera,  Thomson,  says,  in  his 
poem  of  "  the  Siasous" — 

"  Ths  deep  cteft-dis|>arting  Mb  that  arched 

The  central  w»ieri  round,  iiiipaLuoui  rmlicil 

And  o'er  Ilic  liigh.plled  liilU  uf  IraetanA  enrth 
Wide  duhed  (tae  wuvea  in  undulation  vast, 
'Till  from  tijo  centre  to  tha  stceimj  cloud. 
A  al^roWs  oceiu  tumbled  rjund  the  globe  !"_ 

Tlieaastltewatersof  thedelugesub(drjed,andwhenNaahportionedout 
the  green  and  smiling  earth  between  his  three  sons,  from  that  ancient 
period  people  seem  to  have  looked  upon  old  bochelois  with  no  small 
amount  of  contempt,  blended  with  a  hot  seasoning  of  animosity. 
Now,  in  all  this  we  can  see  but  little  jostice  and  ten  of  charity. 
Nero  is  said  to  have  wished  the  whole  hama'n  race  to  have  but  one 
neck  that  he  might  sever  it  with  a  single  blow  of  his  sword.  Doubt- 
less, although  he  never  obtained  his  wish,  t^e  nefarious  pagan  often 
feasted  himself  by  doing  tlie  deed  in  his  inmgination.  For  a  far  diffe- 
rent purpose  we  have  bundled  up  the  whole  mass  of  society,  living 
(uid  (kail,  before  our  mind's  eye.  We  have  held  the  sc&ks  of  jus- 
tice in  our  hands  and  weighed  their  opinions,  and  though  we  have 
foimd  many  of  them  fair  and  gooil.  we  triumphantly  pronounce  the 
aforesaid  one  regarding  old  baSieloriara  wanting^waating  in  truth, 
kindne»,  and  ctuirity.  Whj  should  a  man  bo  blamed  fi^  wh^  he 
cannot  avoid  ;  for  wha,t  ho  hw  heroically  etriven  against  with  iH^'lit 
and  iuoin  during  m.iuy  a  long  and  weary  year  ?   I'ooplc  williinawct 
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Uiai  a  man  becomes  an  old  bachelor  from  mere  choice,  and  will 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  many  an  unfortunate  example  of  their 
nascrtions ;  but  they  who  do  so  hare  studied  the  secret  workings  of 
the  human  heart  but  lightly. 

A  man  who  begins  life  with  the  avowed  intention  of  nerer  mar- 
rying, and  apparently  to  the  world  **  kicks  against  the  goad'*  with 
his  whole  heart,  is  always  sure  in  the  end  to  beocme  entangled  in 
the  flower-garhuid  mesh  of  Hymen.  Our  friend  Jack  Browne,  of 
Ballyskellig,  va  a  good  example  of  this.  Jack  is  now  a  flourishing 
attorney,  and  a  C3ntented  and  benign  paterfamilias.  When  he  com- 
menced to  practise  in  his  native  town,  he  let  *^  all  and  every'*  of  his 
act^uaintances  know  that  he  was  determined  to  die  a  single  man. 
This  resolution  of  his  did  not  proceed  from  lack  of  funds  to  support 
a  family,  and  keep  up  the  credit  of  a  matrimonial  establishment,  for 
Jack  had  a  hanosome  property  and  a  splendid  house  adjoining  the 
town.  His  relatives,  of  course,  although  in  secret  they  heulily 
despised  him,  entertained  him  with  the  utmost  blandness  and  cordi- 
ality whenever  he  condescended  to  visit  their  domiciles,  for,  casting 
their  piercing  eves  into  the  future,  they  were  in  tlie  daily  habit  of 
contemplatinff  his  last  sickness,  death,  burial,  and  will,  from  the 
items  ot  which  delightful  document  they  had  no  small  expectations. 
But  Jack  Browne  still  went  on  **  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,"  ad- 
justing the  differences  of  his  litigious  neighbours  with  wonderful 
judgment  and  impartiality,  and  seemingly  never  dreaming  that 
such  a  tldng  as  a  marriage-ring  was  ever  beaten  into  i^pe  by  a 
coldsmith.  The  marriageable  oirls  of  BaUyskqllig  set  thek*  caps  at 
him  in  vain,  and  even  their  plotting  and  matchmaking  mammas, 
whose  sagacious  eyes  might  have  been  supposed  capable  of  detecting 
a  flaw  in  his  resolution,  at  last  ^ve  him  up  in  despair.  And  thus 
yean  rolled  on.  Jack  all  the  while  adding  to  his  wealth,  and  osten- 
sibly looking  upon  matrimony  with  the  most  rampant  ill-will  and 
hatred.  At  last  Mrs.  Tomkins,  the  banker's  wife,  gave  a  l»ll,  and 
amonfflt  the  guests  at  this  brilliant  festival  was  Mary  Someis,  a 
black-naired,  cbrk-eyed,  rosy-cheeked,  laughing  beauty,  without  as 
much  of  a  fortune  as  would  "jingle  upon  a  milestone."  This 
quaint  method  of  expressing  the  amount  of  Mary  Someis's  worldly 
gear  was  used  bv  Miss  Angelina  Primrose,  as  that  sweet-tempered 
old  maid  and  X  stood  in  a  comer  of  the  ball-room,  looking  at  the 
dancers. 

"  But  yon  may  be  sure,  Mr.  Hazlewood,  she  will  not  be  long 
without  a  husband  for  all  that,"  added  Angdina ;  *^  for  if  she  hasn't 
the  gold,  she  has  an  unlimited  supply  of  brass.  See  how  amiably  she 
looks  upon  Mr.  Browne,  as  he  stanos  her  ms-a-vis  in  the  quadnlle," 
and  Angelina  nodded  her  head  towards  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

I  looked,  not  at  the  beautiful  Mary  Somers,  but,  as  it  happened, 
at  my  friend  Jack  Browne,  and,  to  my  infinite  amazement,  saw  him 
regarding  the  former  with  an  unmistakable  glance  of  admiration,  as 
slie  moved  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance  l^ore  him,  with  an  airy 
and  inimitable  grace  that  seemed  peculiar  to  herself. 

"  However,"  rejoined  the  rather  antiquated  specimen  of  woman- 
hood by  my  side,  with  a  lone-drawn  sentimental  sigh,  which  seemed 
to  intimate  that  she  herself  nad  tried  the  powers  of  her  beauty  upon 
Jack,  and  failed — when  she  failed,  how  could  others  succeed  ? 
**  However,  if  she  had  ten  times  the  tact  and  impudence  that  she 
has,  she  can  have  but  small  chance  of  catching  Mr.  Browne  1" 

llie  quadrille  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  a  univeisal  polka  began, 
durinff  which  my  amazement  was  not  a  little  increased  to  see  Jack 
and  Mary  Somen,  as  partnen,  twirling  round  and  round  upon  the 
well-waxed  floor.  Five  mortal  times  that  night  they  danced  toge- 
ther, greatly  to  the  consternation  of  the  girls  of  BaUyskellig,  to 
whom  Mary  Somen  was  a  comparative  stranger.  Speculating  mam- 
mas fanned  their  penpirinff  cheeks,  pursed  up  tneir  lips,4ooked 
aadly  upon  their  b^^eayed  daughten,  and  shooK  their  heads  at  the 
expectca  result  of  those  five  Terpsichorean  figures.  The  result  was 
known  soon  enough,  and  far  too  soon  for  many.  It  fell,  in  fact, 
like  a  thunderbolt  on  Ballyskellig,  for  next  day  Jack  Browne  pop- 
ped the  <^ueBtion  to  Mary  Somen,  and  was  accepted.  They  were 
married  within  a  month,  and  we  may  here  state,  as  a  remarkable 
proof  of  our  theoir,  that  since  the  memorable  night  of  Mn.  Tom- 
kins's  ball,  the  ladies  of  Ballyskellig,  blooming  spmsten,  old  maids, 
and  sagacious  mammas,  have  all  looked  upon  tne  protestations  of 
the  young  men  to  become  old  bachelors,  as  "  airy  nothincs,"  and 
theyb^  have  become  far  more  cheerf id  and  endearing  towunds  us  all, 
by  which  latter  I  mean  those  of  us  who  are  what  is  called  eligible, 
in  a  matrimonial  point  of  view. 


Qf  your  indifferent  man  who  set  out  by  saying  that  he  does  not 
care  a  straw  whether  he  gets  married  or  not,  we  have  but  little  to 
say.  An  individual  of  that  description  is  always  sure  at  sometime 
or  other  to  be  ogled  into  matrimony^  Of  him  we  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  remark.  We  pass-him  over  in  silent  contempt,  and  come 
to  a  specimen  of  a  far  different  class— we  mean  the  hot-headed,  warm- 
hearted, sanguine  youth,  who  steps  out  upon  life's  devious  way,  to 
him  at  first  all  Ixight  and  glorious,  and  lodes  around  him  upon  ever- 
green woods  and  shining  vaDeys  as  he  travels  onward,  with  the 
delightful  aspiration  of  becoming  a  Benedict  ever  burning  in  hia 
joyous  boecmi.  It  is  from  such  that  the  ranks  of  M  bachdors  are 
mostly  recruited,  lliey  love,  and  live  in  paradise  for  a  time,  but 
by  and  by  the  world,  the  frosty  and  cruel  code  of  pounds,  shiUings, 
and  pence  comes  between  them  and  the  objects  of  their  young 
affections,  withen  up  their  hearts,  and  makes  them  miserable.  A 
blight  seems  to  &11  upon  Ijiem  for  a  year  or  so.  lliey  live  in  dark- 
nesB,  despair,  and  sorrow,  till  onoe  more  the  dawn  appears,  and 
they  pluck  up  heart  of  grace,  as  the  old  rranancists  express  it,  and 
recommence  their  journey  with  renewed  hopes.  Another  love, 
another  walk  through  an  enchanted  and  delightful  land,  lit  by  the 
golden  sunlight  of  the  heart.  Then,  mayhap,  the  ladies  whom  they 
worship  play  them  false.  The  clouds  again  gather  on  life's  horizon, 
and  spread  over  the  laughing  summer  sky.  The  lightnings  flash, 
the  thunder  growls  and  bellowB,  and  the  storm  poun  down  upon 
the  poor  wayfaren,  who  still  journey  on,  their  trust  in  woman's  faith 
shaken  to  ite  foundation,  their  hearts  seared  and  hardened,  and  their 
eyes  opened  to  the  guile  and  treachery  that  so  often  lie  like  an  art- 
ful anumscade  before  them.  Once  more  they  trust  and  are  trusted, 
and  now  they  are  surely  happy  after  their  many  sorrows.  The 
bridal  day  comes  on,  a  happy  day  for  those  who  see  it,  but  there  are 
many  who  never  see  it,  for  death  steps  between  and  smites  down 
their  idols  with  his  unrelenting  sword.  Then,  like  a  man  who, 
when  his  last  tie  on  earth  is  severed,  throws  himself  into  the  tumult 
of  war,  careless  of  the  future,  th<S8e  poor  hearts  whom  death  has  thus 
bereaved  step  forward  and  join  the  Uttle  anny  of  bachelon,  whose 
fate  it  is  to  do  battle  ever  against  the  ill-deserved  contumely  of  the 
world. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  above,  we  take  the  liberty^  of  giving  here 
the  history  of  our  friend  Frank  Esmonde.  Frank  is  'a.  gentleman 
of  independent  property,  who,  having  grown  weary  of  the  country, 
now  lives  exclusively  in  town.  The  whole  aim  of  his  life  at  present 
seems  to  be  to  attend  his  club  regularly  and  read  the  newspapere^ 
to  saunter  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street  when  the  day  is  iine,  to 
eat  a  good  dinner,  and  afterwards,  as  he  holds  in  his  hand  the  single 
tumbler  of  punch  he  invariably  indulges  in,  to  drink  happiness  to 
the  whole  world — a  happiness,  alas,  in  which  he  is  destined  never 
wholly  to  participate.  Frank,  when  I  first  knew  him,  was  about 
eighteen  yean  of  age,  and  an  only  son.  Never  on  the  face  of  the 
eiuth  existed  a  kimier,  truer,  or  more  honorable  heart  than  his. 
Many  a  ramble  he  and  I  had  together  over  his  father's  mountains, 
and  many  a  pleasant  story  he  told  me  of  his  youthful  loves,  as  we 
sat  by  the  veree  of  some  green  summer  wooa,  or  walked  over  the 
hill,  side  by  siae,  to  start  the  brown  grouse  from  its  purple  covert  of 
heather. 

One  bright  October  morning  Frank  sM  I  went  out  shooting.  The 
two  previous  months  I  had  spent  in  town,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
on  that  identical  morning  I  made  the  moert  minute  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  heart  adventures  he  had  undergone  during  my  absence,  foi 
it  seemed  a  settled  principle  with  him  to  have  a  new  sweet- 
heart eveiy  month.  To  my  suiprise  he  answered  my  inquiries 
in  a  very  absent  manner,  and  at  length  became  quite  uncommuni- 
cative. After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  get  a  story  from  him, 
I  at  last  rattled  away  at  my  own  adventures,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  appeared  to  relent  somewhat,  and  seemed  more  inclined  to  take 
me  into  his  confidence. 

*^  As  for  me,  Tom,"  said  he,  as  we  sat  to  rest  ourselves  on  the 
grass  on  the  verge  of  a  glen,  **  I  have  nothing  pleasant  to  tell  yon 
this  time, — at  least  what  you  would  call  pleasant." 

*^  You  don't  seemed  much  pulled  down  by  sorrow,  nevertheless," 
remarked  I,  looking  into  his  ime  eye  and  sunbrowned  face. 

^^  Well,"  said  he,  **  I  suppose  it  is  the  case,  for  in  my  heart  one 
feeling  counteracts  the  other ;  I  may  say  that  I  am  happy  and  un- 
happy in  the  same  breath." 

*'  in  other  words,'*  resumed  I,  ^*  you  are  in  love,  Frank.  With 
whom  ?" 
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*'  I  am  in  lo*c,  Tom,"  amireTed  he,  "  but  this  time  it  u  a  real 
fevliiig.  I  bve  her  with  my  whole  heart  and  Mxil,  and  HhaJl  never 
luarry  if  I  cannot  marry  ber." 

"  Who  ia  ibe  ?"  aakl  I  eager)y,  for  I  saw  by  hia  bee  Hut  he  wu 

*'  Kute  Neville  I"  onawered  bo,  with  a  iharp  Bcmtiny  of  my  £ace 

"  Y«,  Kate  Neville,"  he  resumed  aomewhftt  bitterly,  notidne  my 
surprise,  '■  \rby  should  I  not  lovp  her  ?  Is  ibe  not  good  enouga  for 
Die — for  the  b^nuui  in  tbehnd?" 

Kate  Neville  waa  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  &ther^  tenants.  It 
will  not  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  I  started  on  hearing  her 
luune  pronounced  by  poor  Frank,  knowing,  as  I  did,  that  hia  rather 
was  one  of  the  prouoest  and  sternest  men  in  the  countr.  James 
Neville,  Kate^  uther,  was  a  poor  man,  but  tus  bettrt  and  head  must 
h&ve  been  in  advance  of  his  means,  for  he  had  contrived  to  give  tus 
daughter  an  educatiiMi  far  beyond  that  ngnally  given  to  young  girls 
of  her  claa.  Kate  was,  in  point  of  beauty,  a  most  remarkable  girl ; 
and  when  we  add  to  this  her  mental  aoocmplishmaits,  which  were  con- 
siderable, it  will  not  appear  strange  tbat,  however  they  bappened  to 
meet,  she  ctqitivated  the  heart  of  Fnak  Eemonde,  young,  impetuous, 
warm,  and  romantic  aa  he  was  at  that  most  ciitickl  p^tod  bis  life. 
.  "Now,  Ftank,"taid  I  to  him,  "  you  hod  better  pause  befon  yon 
go  further  in  this  matter.  I  see  no  hope  from  your  father,  and 
thus  you  con  ea^v  understand  what  a  mad  course  you  are  pnisuing. 
It  is  only  destroying  your  own  happinen  and  heis  both  together, 
for  no  matter  how  long  you  wait,  your  father  will  never  consent." 
"  I  suppose  so,"  sud  he  sadly,  "  but  ss  for  drawing  back,  that  I 
cannot  do.  We  are  pledged  to  one  anotlier,  Tom.  She  lovee  me, 
if  ponible,  far  better  than  I  love  her,  and  think  vou  that  I  could 
break  ber  heart  by  basely  forsaking  her  ?     It  would  break  my  own 

heart  to  do  bo.     Therefore,  I  will  wait — and  wait " 

"  And  wait  for  what  ?"  I  interrupted,  "  Depend  upon  it,  Frank, 
that  when  you  leave  home  aa  you  are  about  la  do,  and  enter  the 
army,  your  sentiments  will  soon  change." 

''  We  will  Bee,'  said  he  determinediy,  as  he  stood  up.  "  There," 
continued  be,  as  if  wishing  to  change  the  convenation,  "  see,  there 
goes  a  pock  of  grouse  whirring  over  the  hill.  Let  ua  follow  them," 
and  with  that  he  strode  off  at  a  surprising  pace  up  the  aide  of  the 
rugged  gjen  by  which  we  had  been  utting. 

■■  Poor  fellow  L"  aoidl  commiseratinKly,  as  I  followed  on  the  path 
at  his  heels,  "  he  is  mad,  but  the  world  will  soon  cure  him." 

"  The  world  will  never  do  so,  Tom,"  said  he,  turning  auddenly 
and  laying  his  band  on  my  shoulder,  "  for  I  have  awom  in  my 
inmost  hwt  to  love  Kate  Neville  and  none  other,  for  evermwe  I" 

When  we  returned  that  evening,  we  were  rather  surprised  to  aee 
James  Neville,  Kate's  father,  coming  down  the  avenue,  fie  seemed 
lit  a  troubled  atate  of  mind  as  he  pamed  us.  I  immediately  bus- 
pected  what  had  taken  place.  The  sturdy  old  former,  however  he 
had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  had  informed  Flank's  father  of 
the  whole  affair.  The  latter,  however,  made  no  allusion  to  it,  but 
I  noticed  that  his  look  was  sterner,  and  hia  manner  more  reserved 
than  ever  that  evening.  Next  day  he  left  home  and  did  not  return 
for  a  fortnight.  In  about  a  week  after  hia  ooming  home,  Frank 
was  gaiettod  to  an  endgncy  in  the  — th  regiment  of  foot. 

A^er  a  few  days'  preparation,  Frank  Famonde  bade  farewell  to 
his  home,  and  proceeded  to  join  hia  regiment.     How  ha  parted  from 

CKate  Neville  no  third  peiwn  hvht  knew,  but  it  muat  have 
a  fad  leave-taking.  Six  years  afterwaida  old  Mr.  Esmonde 
died,  leaving  Frank  hia  sole  heir.  The  latter,  who  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  sold  his  commiaaion  and  returned  to  hia  native 
borne.  On  bis  arrival  at  the  neighbourinK  town,  he  bade  his  ser- 
vant drive  off  to  EsmoTtde  Hall  to  notify  liia  coming,  and  said,  as 
the  evening  was  fine,  that  he  would  walk  home.  In  doing  so  he  took 
the  path  that  led  through  the  ancient  and  beautiful  churchyaid  of 
Temple -Darren.  As  he  paned  through  this  solitary  abode  of  the 
dead,  a  new  and  handsome  tombstone  caught  .his  eye,  and  feeling 
a  natural  curiosity  to  ascertain  who  it  was  that  had  been  stricken 
down  during  his  absence,  he  turned  aside  to  read  the  inacription. 
To  hia  grief  and  horror  he  found  it  woa  "  to  the  memory  of  Qtthe- 
rioe  Neville,  who  departed  this  life  at  the  eariy  age  of  eighteen  years," 
just  one  twelvemonth  after  he  had  left  home.  It  ia  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  what  followed.  Finally,  poor  Frank  left  Esmonde  Hall, 
came  to  reside  in  town,  and  has  since  lived,  t^  I  have  said,  the  lonely 
life  of  a  confirmed  bachelor.  fi.  D.  J. 
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CONDUCT  TOWAJtDS  ME  OS  TIIAT  OCCASION. 

N  my  last  paper  I  told  you,  courteous  reader,  as  per- 

!  chance  you  may  remember,  eometlung  of  my   prepa- 
raliona  for  my  firet  dinner  party.  Having,  as  I  fondly 
hoped,  ijiopitiated  Mre.  Squee/er,  and  tie' services  of 
Mia.  Grigg  and  her  handy  young  girl  having  been  se- 
cured for  the  important  event,  I  began  to  feel  some- 
what more  at  ease,  and  to  look  forward  with  consi- 
derable satisfaction  to  the  day  when  I  should  receive 
my  frienda  at  my  own  table.     A  good  dinner,  I  take 
I  it,  is  one  of  the  ^'eatest  enjoyments  of  life.  Of  course, 
t   I  don't  mean  the  "  mere  muzzling  and  the  gutzling" 
i   part  of  it,  as  an  eminent  authority  baa  described  it. 
^  An  intellectual  and  educated  man  may,  indeed,  enjoy 
J  his  dinner,  that  is,  the  mere  animal  port  of  it,  to  a 
'  certain  extent,  but  he  can  never  be  v^Uy  taken  up 
[    with  it,  or  look  unon  it  as  a  "something"  which  he 
can  anxiously  desiderate  for  its  own  sake  alone.  It  is  all 
I    voj  well  for  okl  Brown,  for  example,  to  place  hia 
"  gummnm  bonum''  in  a  paece  of  green,  greasy  turtle, 
,    and  no  one  is  astonished  to  find  Oie  old  animal  "  liv- 
ing  to  dine,"  as  one  may  say,  that  is,  living  in  the  an- 
I    ticipation  of  the  dinner  to  come,  in  enjoyment  of  the 
dinner  which  has  come,  and  in  delicious  contemphktion 
of  the  dinner  which  has  just  paaed  away.     But  I  trust  that  none 
of  the  readers  of  this  paper  will  so  far  misunderatand  me  as  for  a 
moment  to  suppose  that  I  mean  any  such  mere  animal  enjoyment  aa 
lliis,  when  I  lay  down  the  ^position,  that  a  good  dinner  ia  one  of 
die  greatest  enjoyments  of  life.     On  the  other  hand,  I  d«nt  mean 
to  pretend  that  the  mere  eating  and  drinking  part  of  it,  the  animal 
port  if  you  will,  for  we  won't  quarrel  about  words,  is  to  be  altoge- 
ther despised  ;  for,  no  matter  how  pleasant  the  party  may  be,  or 
how  entertaining  the  guests  whom  you  meet,  I  ay  and  maintain 
that  you  cannot  properly  appreciate  their  merits,  as  you  are  cer- 
tainly in  no  frame  of  mind  to  listen  with  a  complacent  ear  to  their 
conversation,  if  the  mutton  be  raw,  the  potatoes  like  cannon  balls, 
and  the  wine  sour.  When,  therefore,  I  speak  of  a  good  dinner  being 
a  real  enjoyment,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  viands  provided  for 
one's  conaumption  are  selocti^  with  good  taste,  and  are  well  cooked, 
and  this  being  the  case,  if  the  guests  invited  to  meet  you  are  fellows 
of  your  own  humour  aiid  inclination,  fellows  whom  you  know,  and 
knowing,  love,  and  in  wbcae  comiAnv  you  find  that  real  enjoyment 
which  is  certain  to  follow  when  kindred  spirits  meet,  then,-!  hold 
that  a  good  dinner,  a  dinner  in  this  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  enjoyments  of  this  atate  of  things  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  placed.     Society  is  our  native  element.     We  are  made  for 
society,  and  being  made  for  aociety,  we  are  bound  to  do  our  be&t  to 
render  iOcTety  what  it  really  ought  to  be. 

"  Uaa  in  lodtCy  It  liks  a  daw'r 

BlovD  in  ita  native  b«d.     Tii  then  alan* 


lie  mutton  and  the  game,  eto.,  are,  of  course,  in  my  estimation 

merely  the  coaditioiu  for  this  expansion  and  full  bloom  of  the 
faculties  referred  to  by  the  poet  whose  lines  I  have  juat  quoted,  and, 
therefore,  must  alwaya  hold  the  second  place ;  but.  as  I  have  already 
said,  they  are  not  to  be  overlooked,  inaamuch  aa  they  are  conditions 
for  ensuring  that  expansion  of  soul  which  is  the  essence  of  true  en- 
joyment, and  which  constitutes  the  charm  of  society.  I  wont  con- 
doKeud  to  dignify  old  Brown's  performances  with  the  name  of 
"  dining,"  "  Feeding"  is  the  otJy  word  which  properly  exprenea 
hia  manner  of  sacrificing  at  the  shrine  of  gastronomy,  lien,  again, 
there  are  many  dinners  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  consider  js 
among  the  greatest  enjoyments  of  a  rational  being.  I  am  '■*"'''l 
there  is  but  too  much  truth  in  the  following  lines  :— • 
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I  am  sure  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  consider  the  dinner  which  I 
Bometimes  eat  at  Mr.  Straitlace'a  as  an  enjoyment,  in  any  sense  6f 
the  word.  Every  body  seems  to  hate  every  body  eUe,  and  to  won- 
der what  can  have  induced  Mr.  Straitlace  to  invite  them  to  meet 
such  very  low  people.  I  have  he&a  stared  at  through  quizzing  glaaaes 
by  fat  old  dowagers,  and  sniggered  at  by  scraggy  old  spinsters  of 
the  last  generation,  until  I  have  sworn  that  I  will  never  enter  Strait- 
lace^B  house  again.^  What  matter  does  it  make  to  me,  if  a  fat  old 
lady,  who  stares  at  me  through  her  glass  till  I  am  covered  with 
blushes  like  a  full-blown  peony,  have  a  handle  to  her  name,  and  be 
called  the  dowager  Lady  Standoff  or  not  ?  Or,  what  consolation  is 
it  to  me,  that  the  lean  old  creature  who  is  sniggering  at  me,  is  the 
honourable  somebody  or  other,  who  despises  me  from  the  very  bot- 
tom of  her  honourable  old  soul  ?  I  assort  most  emphatically  that 
there  is  no  enjoyment  in  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  such  creatures 
as  these,  no  matter  how  dainty  the  viands  on  which  you  dine  may 
be,  or  how  well  cooked.  But  what  I  simply  want  is,  a  good  plain 
joint  well  cooked,  and  put  me  down  to  this,  with  half  a  dozen  fel- 
lows whom  I  know  and  love,  fellows  whom  I  can  understand  and 
appreciate,  as  they  in  tlieir  turn  understand  and  appreciate  me,  and 
I  say  that  I  am  in  for  a  real  pleasant  evening,  an  evening  to  which 
I  can  look. back  and  say,  , 

"  Though  few  the  ilayji,  the  happy  evenin^i^  feir^ 
So  Wcarm  with  heart,  so  rich  with  mind  they  flew, 
ThAt  my  full  soul  forgot  its  wish  to  roam, 
And  rested  there,  as  in  a  dream  at  home  I" 

And  a  dinner  of  this  kind  is,  I  fearlessly  aflirm,  among  the  greatest 
social  enjoyments  of  our  existence.  It  was  to  an  evening  of  this 
kind  that  I  fondly  looked  forward,  when  I  invited  Jones,  Jenkins, 
and  Scroggins  to  dine  with  me,  at  4  p.m.,  and  I  invited  them  pur- 
posely for  4  P.M.,  in  order  that  we  might  have  a  real  long  evening 
of  it.  Oh  !  could  I  have  foreseen  how  my  hopes  were  doomed  to 
be  blasted,  I  should  have  paused  ere  I  issued  my  invitations ;  but  I 
wUl  not  anticipate. 

As  tlij  day  for  my  party  gradually  approached,  I  need  scarcely 
Bay,  I  suppose,  that  my  anxiety  for  its  success  increased  proportion- 
ately. I  did  all  that  prudence  suggested.  I  purchased  the  tendercst 
leg  of  mutton  and  the  plumpest  grouse  on  which  I  could  lay  my 
hand.  I  laid  in  my  stock  of  wines,  small  perhaps,  but  still  choice 
and  select.  I  endeavoured  still  f  urtlier  to  propitiato  Mrs.  Squeezer 
by  the  present  of  sundry  little  dainties  of  wiiich  I  knew  that  she 
was  fond.  I  questioned  her  more  than  once  in  regard  to^Mrs. 
Grigg's  sobriety  and  capabilities,  and  still  I  could  not  help  feeling 
very  anxious.  Mrs.  Squeezer  seemed  all  complacency,  but  I  had  a 
dread  of  some  hidden  tieachery  or  other,  wliich,  do  what  I  would, 
I  could  not  shake  off. 

The  night  before  the  eventful  day  on  which  my  dinner  was  to 
come  off,  was,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  may  safely  say,  a  sleep- 
less one.  I  arose  nervous  and  unrefrcshed.  As  I  was  making  my 
way  down  stairs  to  breakfast.  I  met  Iklrs.  Squeezer.  She  bade  me 
"  Good  morning,"  and  smiled  benignantly  as  slie  did  so.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  such  a  smile  should  have  been  a  good  omen, 
but  at  the  very  moment,  some  inopportime  quotation  to  the  effect, 
*^  that  a  man  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain^*'  rushed  into 
my  mind,  and  again  my  equanimity  was  overthrown.  I  enquired 
whether  Mrs.  Grigg  and  the  handy  young  woman  had  made  their 
appearance,  and,  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  requested 
that  when  they  did  so,  they  might  be  shown  up  to  my  room. 

I  was  a  great  deal  too  anxious  to  eat  my  br^kf ast.  Anxiety  is  a 
great  destroyer  of  one's  appetite,  and  on  this  eventful  morning 
mine  was  completely  gone.  I  swallowed  a  cup  of  tea,  and  trifled 
with  an  egg  or  two,  and  had  just  peevishly  pushed  the  tea  appara- 
tus away,  when  there  came  a  loud  single  knock  at  the  hall-door.  I 
heard  ]Mrs.  Squeezer  proceed  to  open  it,  and  this  operation  had  no 
sooner  been  performecl  than,  from  the  noise  of  tongues  which  im- 
mediately made  its  way  up  to  my  room,  I  concluded  that  Mrs. 
Grigg  and  the  handy  young  woman  had  arrived.  I  was  right,  for 
in  a  few  minutes  there  came  a  knock  at  my  door,  and  the  parties  in 
question  were  ushared  into  my  apartment  by  Mrs.  Squeezer. 

Perhaps  I  am*  peculiarly  subject  to  first  impressions,  but  be  that 
as  it  mAy,  I  no  sooner  saw  I^lra.  Gngg  than  I  conceived  a  violent 
antipathy  towards  her.  For  a  person  who  had  taken  a  solemn 
pledge,  and  who,  rather  than  violate  that  pledge,  had  fallen  down 
m  a  faint  before  Judge  Bagwig*8  kitchen  nre,  I  must  aay  lliat  Mrs. 


Grigg's  countenance  presented  a  highly  inflamed  and  cutaneous  ap- 
pearance. Having  Mrs.  Squeezer's  solemn  word  as  to  tlio  temperate 
habits  of  the  lady  before  me,  I  was,  of  course,  bound  to  ascribe 
these  peculiar  appearances  to  dyspeptic  causes;  but,  neverthe- 
less, my  heart  sunk  within  me,  and  I  began  to  feel  very  uneasy,  and 
much  leGB  confident  about  the  success  of  my  dinner.  Moreover, 
there  was  a  glassy,  or  "  fishy"  look  in  Mpb.  Grigg*s  eye,  which  I 
didn't  at  all  like,  and  when  die  entered  my  room,  she  was  accompa- 
nied by  an  odour,  which  in  another  I  should  have  ascribed  to  whis- 
key, but  which  in  Mrs.  Grigg*s  case  I  was  bound  to  set  down  to 
peppermint.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  handy  young  woman, 
except  that  she  was  a  copy  of  her  mother,  done  a  litUe  younger, 
and  a  little  less  red  in  the  face.  Her  clothes,  which  were  evidently 
her  best,  presented  that  appearance  whick  is  familiarly  described  as 
having  been  thrown  on  with  a  pitchfork.  Such  were  my  first  im- 
pressions of  the  two  interesting  females  in  whose  hands  the  fate  of 
my  dinner  rested ;  and,  dear  reader,-  you  will  not  be  surprised  when 
I  say  that  I  shuddered  for  the  result.  I  am;,  as  I  have  ahr^y  had 
occasion  to  mention,  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament,  and  I  was 
so  overcome  by  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Grigg  and  her  handy  daughter, 
that  for  a  moment  or  so  I  was  perfectly  unable  to  speak. 

"  The  cook,  your'onoixr,**  ejaculated  Mrs.  Grigg,  in  a  remarkably 
husky  voice,  at  the  same* time  going  through  some  extraordinary 
.  perfortnonoe,  which,  I  have  little  doi2>t,.  that  in  her  own  mind  she 
aesignatod  as  "  dropping  a  curtsey." 

*'  Oh  1  indeed,"  Istammered  out.  "  Yes,  to  be  sure.  You  aro 
the  person,  I  suppose,  whom  Mrs.  Squeezer  has  recommended  to  mo. 
My  dinner,"  I  went  on,  driven  almost  to  desperation,  "  is  a  very 
plain  and  simple  one,  and  I  suppose  you  feel  yourself  perfectly  com- 
petent to  undertake  to>  eook  it  ?  But  I  wish  you  to  understand 
that  I  am  very  particular  about  it,  and  if  jrou  feel  any  doubt  about 
it,  I  should  wish  you  to  say  so-  at  once,  as  your  wages  for  llie  day 
are  a  much  smaller  consideration  with  me  than  the  spoiling  of  my 
dinner." 

Mrs.  Grigc^  cye»l  me  reproachfully  for  a  second  or  two  out  of  her 
fishy  eye,  before  she  answered ;  but  when  she  did  begin  to  speak,  I 
was  perfectly  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  which  she  poured  upon 
me.  Not  cook  my  little  dinner  indeed  1  Why,  she  had  been  head 
cook  to  Judge  Bagwig  for  so  many  years,  and  Mrs.  Ba^g  hail 
never  doubted  her  power,  or  found  fault  with  the  result  of  her 
cookery,  and  not  cook  a  leg  of  mutton  and  a  brace  of  grouse  in- 
i  deed  I    And  Mrs.  Gri^  fairly  laughed  at  the  idea. 

What  could  I  do?  I  resigned  myself  to  fate,  that  is,  to  the  fact 
that  was  personified  by  Mrs.  Grigg,  and  desired  Mrs.  Squeezer  to 
conduct  her  to  the  kitchen,  and  put  her  in  poasession  of  the  eatables, 
which  were  to  be  served  up  steaming  hot  at  four  p.m.  Tlie  hau  ly 
young  woman  was  to  assist  her  amiable  parent  in  the  kitchen  until 
two  o'clock,  at  which  hour  she  was  to  come  and  lay  the  clolii  in  my 
sitting-room,  Mrs.  Squeezer  sending  up  in  the  mean  time  her  plate, 
linen,  and  glass,  as  per  agreemert» 

These  preliminaries  having  been  thus  far  arranged,  I  endeavoured 
(but  I  didn't  succeed)  to  feel  at  ease,  and  went  out  into  the  city  to 
purchase  a  few  matters  which  I  required  for  the  evening. 

I  returned  about  half -past  one,  and  found  Mrs.  Squeezer^s  pUta. 
linen,  and  glass  all  ready  in  my  room.  Mrs.  Squeezer  had  mad^ 
so  much  taSt  about  her  plate-basket,  that,  considering  also  that  I 
was  to  give  a  consideration  for  its  use,  I  must  say  that  I  did  e^pecl 
that  it  would  have  contained  something  more  than  two  horriele- 
looking,  battered,  old  monstrosities  which  she  dignified  with  the 
name  of  **  gravys,"  and  three-  or  four  still  more  batterea-looking 
forks.  I  rang  my  beU  in  a  fury,  and  up  came  Mrs.  Squeezer,  as 
cool  as  ever,  \vhat  could  I  expect,  she  demanded,  from  a  poor 
widow,  or  what  use  had  she  in  her  lonely  way  of  life  for  a  large  sup- 
ply of  plate  ?  When  they  were  in  Rutland-square,  indeed — ^1  didn't 
wait  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence,  but  rushing  out  at  once, 
purchased  half  a  doiaen  spoons,  and  the  same  number  of  forks,  of 
some  article  which  is  cajied  nickel  plate,  I  believe,  and  which  is 
warranted  to  look  as  well  as  real  silver. 

When  I  returned  I  considered  it  quite  time  to  have  ihe  doth  laid, 
and  for  this  purpose  I  rang  for  the  nandy  young  woman.  As  she 
ascended  the  stairs  from  the  lower  r^ons  of  the  house,  I  heard  her 
making  a  horrible  snorting  kind  of  a  noise,  from  which  I  concluded 
that  she  was  either  very  E^ort  of  breath,  or  that  her  education  ha<l 
been  very  considerably  neglected,  which  latter  supposition  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  was  the  more  correct.  She  made  her  appearaaco, 
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looking  a  great  deal  dirtier  and  more  untidy  than  she  had  even  done 
in  the  mornings  and  I  confess  that  I  felt  considerable  shyness  in 
bringing  her  out  before  my  guests,  especially  before  Jones,  who  has 
a  foolish  and  absuixl  habit  of  turning  every  tiling  into  ridicule. 
However,  there  was  no  help  for  it  now,  and  so  I  civilly  requested 
her  to  ky  the  cloth.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  handy  young 
woman  had  never  before  laid  a  cloth  in  her  life,  lor  anything  more 
utterly  imbecde  and  impotent  than  her  efforts  to  do  so,  I  never  wit- 
nessed. Her  notions  of  laying  a  cloth  seemed  to  be  very  simple. 
Spread  the  cloth  on  the  table,  any  way,  no  matter  how,  and  tnen 
]:)itch  on  the  knives,  forks,  spoons,  etc.,  all  in  a  heap,  and  leave 
every  body  to  take  what  he  may  require ;  but  as  to  arranging  the 
various  articles  in  that  beautiful  order  which  constitutes  a  well-laid 
table,  I  am  certain  that  I  do  this  young  woman  no  injury  when  I 
S!iy  tiiat  she  had  no  more  idea  of  any  such  proceeding  than  I  have 
of  taking  a  journey  to  the  moon  in  an,  air  balloon.  I  looked  on  for 
a  few  moments,  in  speechless  horror,  at  her  futile  efforts,  and  then, 
when  I  could  find  my  speech,  I  told  her  that  she  might  leave  the 
room,«and  that  I  would  settle  everything  myself;  an  intimation 
which,  probably  on  account  of  her  mental  perceptions  being  some- 
what dull  and  feeble,  seemed  to  give  her  great  satisfaction,  but  no 
pain,  as  it  might  havo  done  to  a  better-regulated  mind  tlian  the  one 
possessed  by  this  poor  creature,  whom  ^Irs.  Squeezer  had  doocribed  to 
me  as  a  handy  young  wonum.  (1  hadn't  dived  into  Mrs.  Sc^ueezer's 
motives  then,  but  I  know  them  now.)  She  hadn't  been  gone  ten 
minutes  before  she  rettuned  with  an  intimation  that  mother  wanted 
the  whiskey  for  the  pudding  sauce.  Now,  I  re«x«ouably  considered 
that  this  was  coming  it  rather  strong,  as  the  pu.l<iiug  was  to  be  sent 
from  the  confectioner's,  and  Mrs.  Grigg  fortunately  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I  objected  as  much  to  the  young  person,  who  inuncili- 
ately  put  in  an  ^'instabis,"  (and  I  must  admit  tliat  she  was  much 
readier  with  the  use  of  her  tongue  than  her  handej,)  to  the  effect 
that,  although  the  pudding  was  certainly  to  come  from  the  confec- 
tioner's, still  the  sauce  wasn't,  as  that  must  be  nuinufactui*ed  on  the 
premises.  I  felt  that  I  was  being  "  done,"  but  I  was  helpless.  I 
felt  that  I  was  utterly  helpless,  and  I  at  once  gave^e  large  classes 
of  wliiskey  to  this  young  woman,  who  unltliinhingly  afiinned  tluit 
that  quantity  was  absolutely  necessary  for  tho  pre|)aratiou  of  tlio 
sauce.  I  then  laid  the  cloth  myself,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  and  I  flit- 
ter myself  that  I  really  did  it  with  coasidemble  neatness  and  skill ; 
and  I  then  spent  at  least  half  an  hour  in  walking  round  tlic  tiible, 
making  various  little  changes  as  my  taste  suggested,  and  surveying 
the  general  appearance  of  tho  arrangements ;  and  I  must  say  tliat 
my  new  plate  made  tho  table  look  very  nice  and  pretty,  anl  my 
Bl-irits,  which  bad  been  considerably  dipreaSsjd  during  the  morning, 
began  to  reeain  their  wonted  elasticity. 

About  hiuf  past  three,  and  just  when  I  was  beginnmg  to  expect 
the  arrival  of  my  guests,  I  heard  a  rap  at  my  door,  and  ilrs. 
Squeezer  made  her  appearance.  I  knew  at  once,  from  the  cool 
m.Uiee  of  her  features  (and  I  must  say  that  her  features  do  seem 
})ecullarly  adapted  for  malicious  expression),  that  something  was 
wrong.  There  was  no  outburst  of  vindictive  triumph,  no  loud 
words  or  victorious  gestures,  but  there  was  a  quiet  malice,  a  con- 
scious superiority,  an  assumption  of  victory,  which  made  my  blood 
run  cold.  She  spoke  in  a  cold  and  measured  tone,  eying  me  sternly 
and  reproachfully  the  while,  and  tho  words  she  uttered  were  as 
follows : — 

^'  Mr.  Incog,**  said  she,  ^*  I  think  it  might  be  as  well  if  you  wont 
down  to  the  kitchen  and  looked  after  your  cook,*'  laying  a  vicious 
emphasis  on  the  w<And  yonr^  *^  the  abandoned  and  disgusting  crea- 
ture," she  actually  weut  on  to  say,  ^*  whom  you  have  introduced 
under  this  hitherto  pure  and  unpolluted  roof.** 

Oh,  the  hypocrite !  my  cook  indeed,  whom  /  had  introduced 
onderher  roof,  as  if  I  had  had  a  word  to  say  in  the  matter.  If  Mrs. 
Squeezer  had  been  a  gcntleiuan  I  sliould  have  done  my  best  to  knock 
her  down  :  as  it  was,  I  cast  upon  her  one  look  of  unutterable  con- 
tempt, asxa  rushed  niadly  down  to  the  kitchen. 

My  worst  fears  were  reddzed.  The  handy  voung  woman  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  leg  of  mutton  was  all  in  a  blaze,  for  the 
spit  having  no  one  to  turn  it,  had  naturally  enough  come  to  a  stand 
still,  and  in  an  old  arm  chair  in  front  of  the  fire,  sat  Mrs.  Grigg  in 
a  state  of  beastly  intoxication.  AVlien  I  entered  tho  room  she  stared 
At  me  vacantlv  out  of  her  fishy  eyes,  and  her  head  wobbled  help- 
iusftly  from  siae  to  side.  At  her  feet  lay  the  vessel  which  had  con- 
tained the  five  glasses  of  whiskey  for  the  sauce,  empty,  of  coxxrae  I 
need  not  sav  empty,  still  less  need  I  say  what  had  become  of  the 


h'quor.     Will  you  be  scamlaliaed,  svmpathLsing  reader,  if  I  confess 
that  I  did  lose  my  temper  and  breat  out  into  angry  exclamations  ? 

"  Get  out,  you  nasty,  drunken  beast,"  I  roared  in  my  passion. 
Mrs.  Grigg  made  a  feeble  effort  to  answer,  but  although  ner  Hps 
moved,  I  could  only  hear  some  inarticulate  sounds,  which  seemed 
tobe,  "  Get  out  yourself,"  and  *'  you*re  another  ;*'  but  I  was  in  too 
great  a  rage  to  pay  any  attention  to  her.  I  don*t  know  what  I 
might  have  done  if  the  handy  young  woman  had  not  happened  to 
enter  the  kitchen  at  tlus  juncture.  When  she  saw  the  state  in  which 
her  unfortunate  parent  was,  she  buret  into  teara,  I  must  say,  and 
began  to  stanuner  out  some  apology,  and  in  deference  to  her  feelings 
I  tried  to  restrain  my  indignation  as  well  as  I  was  able.  Fortu- 
nately the  dinner  was  nearly  cooked,  and  as  the  young  woman  assured 
me  that  she  could  serve  it  up,  if  I  would  only  allow  her,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job.  We  managed  to  hustle  the 
unfortunate  Mrs.  Grigg  into  the  back  scullery,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  out  of  the  way,  Mrs.  Squeezer,  who  had  followed  mo 
down  to  the  kitchen,  looking  on  with  her  severest  expression  of  face, 
and  groaning  fearfull v  all  the  time.  I  closed  the  door  of  the  scullery 
upon  Mrs.  Grigg,  and  left  her  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  her  potations, 
the  last  I  heard  from  her  being  an  meffectual  attempt  to  retaliate 
upon  mo  with  "you're  another,  you're  another,*'  pronounced  in 
eveiy  variety  of  drunken  incapability. 

^Irs.  S<jueezer,  after  indulfi^ng  in  soma  of  her  severest  reflectioa'i 
upon  tlie  inevitable  end  of  all  junkettings  and  carousals,  to  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  li^stcned  without  making  any  reply,  mi- 
dertook  to  look  to  the  serving  up  of  the  dinner,  and  I  ascended  to 
my  own  room,  to  await  the  airival  of  my  guests,  whom  I  expecte.1 
every  minute. 

I  couldn't  quite  make  up  my  mind  whether  to  tell  thorn  or  not 
that  my  cook  was  hopelessly  drunk  in  the  scullery,  and  so  throw 
myself  upon  their  nvercy ;  or  trust  to  good  fortune,  and  say  nothing 
about  it,  lioping  for  the  best.  I  determined  to  tidce  the  hitter  course, 
for  as  I  iiave  already  said,  Jones  has  such  an  mi  fortunate  propensity 
for  turning  overytlung  into  ridicule,  tliat  I  should  never  have  heard 
the  last  of  it.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  by  this  time  I  began  to  havo 
very  serious  misgivings  about  my  dinner,  and  to  wish  more  than 
ever,  that  I  ha-l  left  Uie  whole  business  alone  ;  but  you  know,  doar 
readei*,  when  things  arrive  at  a  certain  cri^iis,  we  become  more  or 
less  desperate  ;  and  this  I  beUevc  was  now  the  case  with  me. 

A  loud  double  knock  at  tho  door,  and  Jones,  Jenkins,  and  Scrog- 
ginq,  make  their  aj)i)earance.  Tliey  all  appeared  in  tho  higluvt 
spirit3,  Jones  especially,  but  they  at  once  remarkoil  my  distrn'tx.-) 
manner,  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  had  received  them  in  a  way  very 
far  fi'om  showiug  any  very  high  exuberance  of  spirits. 

Jones  began  to  rally  me  immediately.  **  Look  very  glum,  Incocr, 
old  boy  ;  notlung  wrong  in  the  kitchen,  I  hope— rough  and  i-eady, 
you  know.  Bachelors'  party,  and  no  dainties  expected,  so  don't  bj 
uneasy.  Your  table  does  look  very  neat  to  be  sure ;  what  did  you 
give  for  the  spoons?  How's  the  anuable  Mrs.  Squeezer?'*  and  a 
great  deal  more  to  tlie  same  effect  ?  "  I  say,**  put  in  Scrogana, "  are 
we  going  to  dine  to-day,  or  to-morrow?  And  thus  reminded^  I  kok  at 
my  watch,  and  find  tliat  it  is  already  ludf-past  four,  and  no  sign  of 
the  dinner  making  its  appearance.  I  give  a  ghastly  smile — I  didn't 
see  it,  but  Ifelt  that  it  was  a  ghastly  smile,  and  muttering  some- 
thing about  my  people  not  being  accustomed  to  parties,  and  ui  con- 
sequence rather  unpunctual,  I  walked  over  to  the  bcU,  and  pulled 
violently,  as  a  signal  for  dinner. 

I  hstened  anxiously,  and  after  the  kpse  of  a  few  minutes,  I  beard 
the  snorting  noise,  to  which  I  have  ab^idy  alluded,  thac  tho 
young  person  was  addicted,  only  this  time  it  seemed  to  proceed  from 
the  region  of  the  kitchen  stairs ;  and  as  it  was  very  mucn  inteuEified, 
BO  to  speak,  I  concluded  from  these  signs  that  the  handy  young 
woman  was  painfully  making  her  way  up  stairs  with  the  dinner. 
The  snorts  came  nearer  and  nearer,  more  and  more  distinct.  Jones, 
who  will  have  his  joke,  had  just  asked  me  whether  I  kept  a  tame 
riiinoceroe  on  the  premises,  adding  Uiat  he  had  a  particular  disUke 
to  wild  beasts,  and  I  was  just  walking  over  to  open  the  door,  oon- 
cluding,  from  the  distinctness  of  the  snort^  that  the  young  penon 
had  achieved  the  journey,  when  I  heard  a  scream  which  maae  my 
blood  run  cold,  and  then  there  came  a  crash  as  if  the  whole  stock  in 
trade  of  a  china  shop  had  been  devoted  to  destruction  in  one  fell 
swoop.  I  rushed  to  the  door,  and  the  first  object  that  greeted  my 
sight  was  the  handy  young  woman,  flat  on  her  face,  buried,  literally 
buried,  I  may  say,  in  one  universal  ruin  of  plates,  dihhes,  turv-ens, 
gljisscs,  game  and  vegetables.     I  don't  include  the  leg  of  mutton 
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i.c  tV^  ms  tnuxUing,  flop,  flop,  flop,  down  the  stairs  towards  the 
:«c^  kitcifeOQ  IS  bard  as  it  could  go,  accompanied  by  several  dozens 
<c  potatoes,  and  the  soup  tureen.  My  first  impulse  (which  I  didn't 
Iv  Jow)  was  to  raise  Uxe  handy  young  woman,  who  had  made  a  mess 
d  it  this  time,  and  no  mistake,  from  amid  the  ruins  by  which  she 
ms  surrounded.  My  second  impulse,  which  I  didn^t  follow  either, 
was  to  hurl  the  carving-knife,  or  some  other  deadly  missile  at  Mrs. 
Squeezer,  who  was  screaming  fearfully  on  the  first  hmding.  The  im- 
pulse which  I  did  follow,  was  to  seize  a  fork,  and  rush  after  the  leg  of 
mutton,  if,  perchance,  I  might  arrest  its  progress  before  it  finally 
reached  the  back  kitchen.  I  succeeded  just  as  it  had  arrived  at  the  last 
step,  and  sticlung  my  fork  into  it,  raised  my  eyes  in  time  to  see  Mrs. 
Squeezer's  cat  maLing  off  with  the  grouse,  on  which  I  have  no  doubt 
he  made  a  hearty  meal. 

When  I  got  back  to  my  room,  with  the  leg  of  mutton  in  my  hand, 
I  found  the  handy  young  woman  sitting  on  my  sofa,  surrounded  by 
Jones,  Jenkins,  and  Scroggins.  I  confess  that  my  first  impulse  on 
beholding  her  was  to  assault  her  with  the  leg  of  mutton,  which  I 
still  held  on  the  fork.  However,  this,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you, 
courteous  reader,  was  but  a  momentaiy  feeling,  which  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  better  and  more  generous  sentiments.  I  saw  at 
once  that  she  was  in  pain,  and  found  that  she  had  sprained  her  ancle 
badly ;  but  amid  her  moans,  she  every  now  and  then  indulged  in 
fierce  and  vindictive  denunciations  of  the  author  of  all  the  mischief, 
which,  to  my  unspeakable  indignation  I  found  to  be  no  other  than 
Mrs.  Squeezer's  mthy,  odious,  and  abominable  cat ! !  I  That  beast 
was  bom  to  be  the  bane  of  my  life  and  the  curse  of  my  existence ; 
but  if  I  am  not  even  with  him  yet,  I  will  know  the  reason  of  it.  The 
young  woman  affirmed,  with  many  moans  of  pain,  on  account  of  her 
sprained  ancle,  and  with  many-  piteous  looks  at  me,  that  she  had 
made  her  way  up  stairs  with  the  dinner,  when,  just  as  she  was  en- 
tering my  little  ante-room,  that  diabolical  cat  made  his  appearance, 
and  ^ter  glaring  at  her  till  she  was  all  of  a  tremble — so  she  ex- 
pressed it--6uddenly  charged  ferociously  at  her  like  a  tiger,  threw 
her  down,  and  then  made  off.  My  own  impression  is,  that  the 
handy  young  woman,  not  wishing  to  make  more  journeys  than  were 
absolutely  necessary,  had  loaded  the  tray  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
repletion,  and  her  centre  of  gravity  being  thus  somewhat  disturbed, 
a  very  little  matter  would  necessarily  be  sufficient  to  destroy  her 
equilibriiun  altogether.  ^Making  her  way  up  stairs  in  this  critical 
position,  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  suddenly  came  upon  Mrs. 
Squeezer's  cat,  who,  according  to  his  wont,  was  prowling  about  in 
search  of  prey,  directed,  doubtless,  by  his  instincts  to  the  vicinity  of 
my  room.  Coming  thus  suddenly  upon  the  ferocious  brute,  no 
wonder  if  the  young  person's  nerves  were  somewhat  startled.  He  too, 
in  his  turn,  was  pro&bly  taken  by  surprise,  and  making  a  vigorous 
rush  to  escape,  no  doubt  he  came  into  violent  collision  wiui  the 
Young  person,  and  with  quite  sufficient  force  to  destroy  her  equili- 
brium, already  so  much  custurbed  by  the  great  weight  of  the  dinner 
tray,  and  hence  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe.  Such  is  my  own  view 
of  the  accident ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment ;  the  mischief  was 
done,  and  was  irreparable ;  and  I  must  beg  to  be  allowed  to  drop  a 
veil  over  the  painful  scene.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  jokes  and 
witticisms  of  Jones  on  the  occasion  ;  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  sum 
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which  I  paid  for  dinner  at  the  hotel  to  which  I  was  obliged  to  con- 
duct my  guests ;  I  will  say  notliing  of  the  sum  which  I^ad  to  pay 
fo^  broken  glass,  china,  and  crockery  ware ;  I  will  say  nothing  of  a  bill 
of  thirty-five  shillings,  for  attending  to  the  handy  young  woman's 
sprained  ancle,  which  the  Doctor  sent  to  me,  with  a  polite  note  tint 
as  the  young  person  had  received  the  injury  in  my  service,  and  as 
she  was  totaUy  unable  to  discharge  the  debt,  he  trusted  I  was  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  see  him  lose  it.  I  mU  say  nothing  of  my 
altercations  with  Mrs.  Squeezer,  on  the  subject  of  one  of  her  battered 
old  ^^  gra^^s,"  which  she  affirmed  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and 
for  which  she  held  me  responsible,  as  well  as  for  the  damage  done  to 
her  stairs  from  the  soup^  and  gravy  which  had  been  spilled ;  1  wiU 
restrain  myself,  and  say  nothing  of  these  matters ;  but  there  is  one 
thing  which  I  miist  say,  and  which  I  will  say,  and  it  is  this,  viz :  that 
I  am  certain  that  M18.  Squeezer  was  the  r^  author  and  conooctor 
of  the  whole  mischief.  Finding  that  I  was  detennined  to  have  my 
dinner  party  in  spite  of  her  opposition,  she  appeared  to  (^ve  in, 
and  crartfly  managed  to  place  me  and  my  dinner  in  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  Grigg  and  the  handy  voung  woman,  rightly  enough  judging, 
that  the  result  would  be  saax  as  effectually  to  restrain  me  fronwever 
attempting  to  repeat  the  experiment.  The  whole  truth  flashed 
across  my  mind  like  lightning,  (but  unfortunately  it  was  alter  the 
damage  was  done,)  and  once  acain  I  was  obliged  to  sit  down  ukI 
confess  that,  in  very  truth,  I  had  been  taken  in  and  done  for. 
And  yet,  to  see  and  hear  Mrs.  Squeezer  on  the  m(»Tiiiig  after  this 
lamentable  affair  I  Her  house  had  been  polluted,  and  her  good 
name  seriously  endangered,  by  the  remaru  made  by  the  crowd, 
who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  removal  of  Mrs.  Grigg,  still  hope- 
lessly drunk,  and  her  daughter,  to  their  own  abode.  Never  since 
the  death  of  the  dear  de^urted  had  she  so  fdt  her  own  sad,  kinely, 
and  helpless  position.  When  I,  naturally  enough,  begged  to  re- 
mind her  that  Mrs.  Grigg  and  the  young  person,  had  been  engaged 
on  her  own  strong  recommendation,  she  ignored  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, and  som^ow, — I  can*t  possibly  tell  how  she  did  it,  but  she 
did  it, — ^laid  the  whole  blame  upon  my  shoulders,  and  made  me 
feel  as  if  I  really  had  been  the  culprit  in  the  business. 

But  for  the  present  I  ntust  pause.  If  Mrs.  Squeeaer^s  mode  of 
acting  towards  me  does  not  constitute  ^^  a  real  grievance,"  I  shall 
be  very  much  obliged  if  the  intelligent  readers  (3  the  ^*  Illustrated 
Dublin  Journal''  will  inform  me  of  anything  which  can,  in  truth, 
be  considered  such. 

Incoo. 

■        I  ■ 

THE  SONG  OF  LIFE. 

My  fairest  child,  t  have  no  song  to  give  you. 

No  kurk  could  pipe  to  skies  so  dull  and  grey ; 
Yet  ere  we  part,  one  lesson  I  can  leave  you 
For  every  day. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever ; 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  aU  day  long ; 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  va^  for  ever 

One  grand,  sweet  song.  C.  K. 
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7&TER8EA1I    OH    HIS    WAT    TO    FAVS. 

BY  BLANCHAED  JERROLD. 

CHAPTER  I. 

CIETLY  enough  the  tide  of  life  appear*  to  ebb  uid 

flow.   Seen  from  iSu,  judged  by  ita  surface,  itacarce 
f  shows  a  ripple.    To  few  of  ue,  indeed,  does  life  piteent 
^,  itielf  aa  exhi- 
bited in  Btorr- 

bo(^,  eTenIn 

tbeshnj-booka 

of  great  and 

notaole  pnreD' 

tage.  ItBhowB 

not  often   tlie 

terrible    plots 

we  nad  of. 
Wjf  The  deserving 
K,<|  do  not  always 
f^J  get  the  fortune 
'T7  to  the  ultar 
^  diacomfiture  of 

f  The    Bugar- 
)   plnnia  fall  often 

into  the  dirtiest 

of  hands.  Cnre- 

liBAly  looked 
at,  the  scheme  of  the  world 
has  all  the  fuo^ures  of  a  gaiae 
of  hazard,  a  game  in  which 
knowledge  ia  en  little  use,  and 
where  fortune  follows  the  turn 
of  the  dice — of  lUce,  too,  not 
eehiom  loaded.  Yetinhttle 
circles  nearly  seen,  every  man 
who  makn  noiea  aa  he  passes 
on  his  way,  tracoB  cmious  in- 
tricaciee ;  wonderful  turns  of 
luck ;  diaapiMnnted  men ;  eirls 
crossed  in  Jove,  (who  st^m 
remain  old  maids,  I  have  no- 
ticed)— thriftless,  idle  boys, 
who  are  the  plagce  of  the 
*'  goTemor"  for  many  yeara ; 
occamonal  nmaway  mar- 
riagee;  bappily,  rare  trage- 
diea.  ATI  ^e^e materi^s exiat 
abundantly;  yet  tt 
to  the  span  of  story- 

Udiappily,  the  lover  doa  not  always  letnm  from  abrofKU— 


i  miatreM  with  another,  and  t 

from  impoiding  bankruptcy ;   the  rake  does  not  always  reform ; 

the  rigid  old  father  does  not  always  eoften  at  the  riont  moment. 

The  troubled  lovers,  who  have  fought  hard  through  all  difBculties 

to  the  altar,  do  not  in  every  instance  lire  sfterwuds,  to  end 
I  in  domeado  harmonv.  I  am  certain  that  even  in  tiu)  very 
I  qniet  suburbs  of  London,  these  happy  issues  do  not  prevaiL  Here 
diBBSten  have  Deen  known  to 
afflict  permanently  the  eniin> 
ently  pious ;  and  wretchedly 
disTpated  young  fellows  have 
dashed  down  the  quietgiovee. 
and  paiii  the  serene  phvcea  and 
tenacca  of  these  placid  neigh- 
bourhoods, [n  dog-carta,  with 
pockets  full  of  money,  and 
little  or  no  care  at  ths  heart. 
And,  to  the  end  of  their  days, 
these  wild  men,havc  ridden 
in  dog-carts,  and  hallooed 
to  gentlemen  (who  went 
throe  times  to  church  on 
Sundays)  to  get  from  under 
their  wheels. 

But  the  life-tide — placid  aa 
its  bosom  looks,  seen  from 
afar— hsB  ita  ripples.  If  these 
ripples  do  not  flow  aln-aya 
witnin  the  circle  of  tlu-eu 
rolomea,  it  may  be  that  they 
are  subject  to  liii^hor  rules 
thanthc«e  towhich  the  novel- 
ist BometimEs  seckatoconfmo 
them.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
if  the  scenes  about    to    be 


ft  second  volume  of  myslery ; 
and  a  third  volume  of  tx- 
|>lanationB,    ending   with    a 


pleased  to  believe  that  the 
painter  thereof  has  endeavour- 
ed to  Bee  life  without  attempt- 
ing to  pencil  gut  ita  incidents 
and  ita  passions  into  a  given 
n  ombei  of  pages  and  volumes, 

'   Quiet  nsghboorhooda  have  already  been  toached  upon. 

I  Now.itwBsaquiet  neighbourhood  wheretheAahl>yB  lived.  DTlr- 
ing  the  day  a  man  was  sddom  saen  thereabouts.  All  the  male  inha- 
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bitauts  were  in  that  mysterious  city — ^transacting  that  mysterious 
business.  The  groves  and  terraces  were,  during  this  time,  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  ladies,  chiefly  of  a  serious  turn  "of  mind. 
Decidedly  the  neighbourhood  was  serious— quiet.  I  am  certain  that 
young  Faversham — as  he  walked  with  his  friend  Jack  Ashby,  to  see 
the  parent  Ashbys,  turned  many  contrasts  of  the  tide  of  life  over 
in  his  mind. 

Faversham  was  &  very  lively  fellow  in  chambers,  when  he  had 
eight  or  nine  y6ung  felbw-students  with  him  ;  when  his  pipe  was  in 
his  mouth,  and  ^ere  was  a  good  supply  of  whiskey  upon  the  table ; 
because  then,  life  was  surging  about  mm.  His  friends  were  telling 
lively  anecdotes — saying  clever  things  possibly — and  there  was  ele- 
gance in  the  tone  of  the  general  conversation  ;  an  elegance  to  which 
it  is  just  to  add  Jie  was  an  important  contributor.  But  Faversham 
was  usually  gi^ve  and  listless  when  alone ;  or  when,  as  he  expressed 
it,  "  nothi^  was  going  on."  He  loved  the  world — all  human  asso- 
ciations j-every  thing  bearing  upon  human  life.  For  tlie  country 
he  had  little  relish.  He  never  longed  for  a  sight  of  green  trees — 
never  pined  for  the  salt  breeze  ;  never  thought  of  the  glories  of  the 
mountain,  or  the  quiet,  melting,  sweetness  of  the  valley.  He  was  a 
London  bird  easraitially,  and  loved  every  haunt  where  he  hod  met  a 
friend,  or  spent  a  merry  evening.  He  knew  hundreds  of  the  gay 
young  fellows  about  town — because  he  habitually  courted  society  ; 
and  was  never  willingly  alone.  He  contracted  new  friendships  every 
week  of  his  life ;  and  made  few,  if  any,  enemies.  Yet  alone — or 
alone  ^dth  an  intimate  friend,  whose  opinions  on  every  conceivable 
subject  he  knew  thoroughly ;  whose  jokes  he  had  laughed  at,  and 
who  had  laughed  at  all  his--alone  with  this  friend,  he  was  usually 
serious,  even  melancholy.  Some  sentiment — some  stirring  point  of 
human  life  was  necessary  to  rouse  him,  and  he  would  then  draw 
Ids  sympathies  to  its  brighter  or  kinder  side,  with  a  touching  lo^e. 

The  two  friends  were  very  wide  apart  in  feeling  and  opimon ;  yet 
they  liked  one  another  extremely,  and  were  always  together, 
sharing  the  same  rooms  in  the  Temple. 

We  have  come  up  with  them  on  their  way  to  Jamaica  Lodge,  to 
enjoy  a  quiet  evemng.  Toung  Mr.  Ashby  was  accustomed  to  de- 
scribe this  suburban  retreat  as  "  the  private  crib  of  the  governor." 
The  old  gentleman  was  a  merchant,  of  Wood-street,  Cheapside. 

The  two  young  men  had  been  out  very  late  for  three  or  four  con- 
secutive nights :  had  talked,  over  whi&ey  and  tobacco,  for  seven 
hoiirs,  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  great  contemporaxy  novel- 
ists ;  and  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  if  the  whole  truth  must  out, 
that  neither  of  the  celebrities  in  question  had  written  any  fiction 
Approaching  in  pathos,  in  wit,  or  in  abundance  of  imagery,  the  work 
upon  which  theu*  friend  Lumberly  was  engaged.  A  discussion  of 
this  nature  had  naturally  exhausted  them ;  and  they  w^re  both 
"  seedy" — ^that  is,  in  a  re-actionary  state.  Hence,  young  Ashby 's 
consent  to  visit  Jamaica  Lodge.  Here  there  would  be  no  tobacco, 
no  staying  up  till  three  in  the  morning ;  here  they  would  be  chain^ 
down  by  the  strict  laws  of  suburban  respcctabifity,  and  would  be 
continually  ;ieminded  that  they  were  in  a  serious  neighbourhood. 
Faverrfiam,  although  not  fond  of  quiet  evenings,  Kked  the  Ashbys : 
he  admired  their  hospitality  and  respected  their  scruples^— although 
these  bored  him  a  Uttle.  lie  was,  in  return,  always  welcomed  at  uie 
I^ge,  and  exhibited  to  Jack  Ashby  as  a  serious  gentleman  whose 
friendship  he  should  cultivate,  and  whose  excellent  example  he  should 
follow.  Jack  Ashby  did  botn,  for  he  borrowed  Faversham's  money, 
and  sat  up  with  him  till  the  d£vy  dawned. 

'ITie  Ashbys  were  really  a  serious  family.  Theur  principles 
and  practices  were  not  Faversham's,  yet  he  discovered  many 
points  of  sympathy  with  the  Ashbys;  but  he  could  not  long 
support  a  conversation  with  old  Ashby,  who  gossipped  only  about 
tlic  rise  or  fall  in  consols,  the  value  of  certain  foreign  securities,  the 
proltabilities  for  and  against  a  dividend  out  of  the  bankrupt  firm  of 
Tuppence  and  Co. :  ana  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  South  Caro- 
lina shares  would  hold  at  their  nremium.  Some  very  sarcastic  young 
gentlemen  summed  the  old  genUeman  up,  by  declanng  that  tiie  only 
things  that  could  reconcile  any  man  of  taste  to  Ashbv's  conversa- 
tion, were  his  wines  and  his  cigars.  In  fact,  Jack  Ashby  wiis  the 
first  man  to  allow  that  his  father  was  "  a  bore ;"  but  he  gencmlly 
addeil,  good  naturedly,  that  he  was  a  good  fellow,  and  he  hoped  his 
friends  woiil  1  be  civil  to  him.  This  civility  was  readily  promised ; 
and  when  Jack  took  his  friends  to  Jamaica  Lodge,  they  paid  great 
attention  to  the  old  gentleman^s  claret,  and  some  attention  to  the 
old  gentleman.    Faversham,  however,  while  wishing  to  distinguish 


himself  few-  politeness,  was  the  worst-behaved  of  the  set.  Half  an 
hour  after  the  ladies  had  left  the  dinner-table  he  was  invariably 
asleep ;  and  old  A&bby  WiW  left  in  the  middle  of  a  long  story  about 
that  nightful  fall  in  Barb.uloes  Stock,  in  the  year  'forty-nine^  Jack 
Ashby  kindly  pelted  his  frioud  with  walnut-shells  to  avert  the  catas- 
trophe, but  in  vain.  The  old  gentleman  always  left  the  room 
stiiny,  to  join  ihe  ladieiB,  biiimg  his  son,  in  a  stem  voice, 
wake  that  young  man !  To  cai  i^  man  a  *'  young  man,"  was,  in 
Mr!  Ashby's  e^tiniation,  to  wither  hitn  with  a  severe  reproof. 

Ilie  ladies  of  the  ^Ifchby  estal)lUhment  included  Mrs.  Ashby,  Miss 
Ashby,  and  Miss  Victoria  Asliby.  To  this  circle  it  is  necessary  to 
add  a  local  nuisance  called  Master  Walter  Ashby. 

Mrs.  Ashby  was  a  tall,  prim  lady,  obvioudy  fond  of  dress,  not  a 
detx3rmined  enemy  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  yet  prim  in  many 
.things.  It  was  difficult  tx>  Know  what  you  might  do  and  what  you 
might  not  do  in  Mis.  Ashby 's  house.  You  were  not  certain  in  the 
matter  of  whistling ;  you  wondered  whether  they  danced ;  you  had 
seen  Master  Walter  with  a  dirty  heap  of  <?ominoes,  but  you  de- 
cidedly would  not  be  the  first  to  mention  cards  as  a  rational  or  even 
possible  amusement.  With  the  tall  hostess  you  might  occasionally 
be  very  sociable  and  cheerful  for  half  an  hour,  but,  suddenly,  she 
would  freeze  you,  trotting  you  off  into  the  valley  of  d^-^th  at  a  brisk 
pace.  But  then,  she  had  a  daughter -who  was  exemplaiy  in  eveiy 
respect ;  who  seldom  smiled,  and  never  laughed ;  who  had  a  confirm(xl 
antipathy  for  young  men.  She  was  really  5ie  pattern  of  a  young  lady, 
like  those  patterns'  of  young  ladies  we  cut  in  piifHjr  for  our  chiliU'cii. 
Her  mamma  found  her  a  blessing  daily.  She  was  a- ways  doing  good. 
Every  body  in  the  house,  except  Miss  Ashby,  eddied  her  brother 
Jack ;  Miffl  Ashby  called  him  emphatically,  Juhn.  This  perfect 
young  lady  always  kept  her  clear,  blue  eyes  on  her  mother  when- 
ever any  of  John's  friends  were  in  the  house.  It  is  possible 
that  the  sudden  changes  in  Mrs.  Ashby's  manner  were  traceable  to 
this  eye-guardianship— for  Miss  Ashby  often  wonditfed  how  her 
diamma  could  "go  on  so."  And  JSlrs.  Ashby  really  appeared  to 
wonder  herself,  and  to  be  astonished  at  her  wickedness — ^that  she 
did  "  go  on  so." 

Faversham,  with  his  sly  habit  of  adapting  himself,  managed 
to  be  a  favourite  even  with  Miss  Ashby.  She  disliked  all  John^ 
friends,  excefjt  Faversham.  He  thoroughly  humoured  her.  He 
chimed  in  with  her  pretty  little  songs.  He  even  honoured  her 
seriousness,  and  liked  her  principles  "in  the  alstract,"  perlmpe, 
because  she  had  a  pretty  face  of  her  own,  in  fact.  Faversham  u^d 
to  say  she  was  a  pretty  girl,  iced.  She  wantod,  he  said,  warmth — 
stronger  human  sympathies — some  kind  of  human  tolercition. 

He  would  have  hked  to  see  a  tear,  just  once,  suffuse  those  cold, 

bluje  eyes.    Those  hps,  In  his  opinion,  should  have  been  puckered 

'  occasionally  to  kiss  children.     But  no  tear  ever  started  ;  the  lips 

'  wero  never  puckered  for  a  kiss.    Miss  Adiby  had  more  important 

objects  in  view  than  the  pleasure  of  kissing  children.     Indeed,  so 

important  were  these  objects,  that  every  movement  in  Jamaica 

.  Lodge  was  subservient  to  hers. 

On  the  occasion  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  the 
two  Trample  students  found  the  Ashby  family  in  a  state  of  most  re- 
spectable dullness.  Not  the  most  fastidious  old  lady  could  have 
found  fault  with  their  proceedings.  Mrs.  Ashby  was  trimming 
something ;  Mr.  Arfiby  was  reading  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  to 
her;  Miss  Ashby  waa  balancing  the  accounts  of  a  school-room 
Building  Fund  to  which  she  was  secretary  and  treasurer ;  Master 
Walter  (the  genius  of  the  family)  was  painting  a  battle-piece  from 
the  "  Illustrated  London  News ;"  and  IVCas  Victoria  was  laughing  in 
a  comer,  with  her  back  turned  to  her  sister,  over  a  volume  of 
"  Cruikshank's  Omnibus" — ^the  wicked  creature !  When  the  two 
young  men  entered,  a  general  stir  took  place ;  a  stir  that  reminded 
Faversham,  he  said  afterwards,  of  the  flutter  occasioned  bv  peeping 
into  a  bird's  nest  in  spring  time.  Jack  Ashby  launch^  jauntily 
into  the  circle,  joked  his  perfect  sister  about  her  accounts,  begged 
that  the  goyomor  wdtdd  shut  up  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  admired 
the  scarlet  tints  his  brother  had  handsomely  thrown  about  the  horses, 
in  his  picture,  and  told  his  mother  to  put  away  her  work.  It  was 
remarked  by  the  general  circle  that  Jack  looked  pale.  "  Pale  V^ 
said  Jafck.  "  l\it !  that's  odd.  I'm  brisk  enough  ;  we  have  walked 
all  the  way  from  town." 

.  Faversham  was.very  quiet :  hoped  that  he  had  not  disturbed  'Mm 
Ashby  at  her  excellent  employment :  wished  he  knew  somebody  who 
wanted  something  done  for  him,  that  he  might  do  that  something, 
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and  BO  mutate  Miss  AsLbv*A  example  in  an  humble  way.  Jack 
laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  Fayersham's  serious  conTereation ;  and  never 
forgot  to  joke  him  about  it  when  they  were  mixing  in  bachelor  life 
together.  But  Faveraham  always  vehemently  asserted  his  sincerity — 
for  hehateda  hypocrite ;  and  protested  that  he  really  admired,  although 
he  was  not  strong  enough  to  imitate,  the  life  at  Jamaica  Lodce. 

Mr.  Ashby  entirely  agreed  with  his  young  friend,  and  hoped 
Jack  would  profit  l^  sentiments  so  excellent. 

^^  I !"  said  Jack,  jumping  up  from  the  comer  of  the  sofa,  where 
he  had  been  sitting  with  Victoria,  ^^  I  didn't  hear ;  I  was  telling 
Victoria,  Faversham,  all  about  Namby*s  Burlesque.  That  was  a 
capital  notion,  where  ho  made  Ariel  a  running  patterer.  Do  you 
remember  any  of  the  jokes  ?** 

Faveraham  said  gravely  '*  Not  at  the  moment." 

^^  But  wasn't  the  ffirl  who  sang  that  splendid  parody  on  ^  Drops  of 
Brandy,*  wonderfuUy  like  Araminta  ?" 

Faveraham  reddened — ^but  had  nothing  to  say,  poor  fellow. 

Miss  Ashby  said,  with  a  look  cold,  even  for  her : — *'  We  didn't 
understand  you,  John — ^you  are  not  in  the  Temple  now." 

"  Come,  come,"  Mr.  Ashbv  interposed,  "  drop  your  burlesques 
and  actresses  here^  Jack,  lou  must  have  enough  talk  on  those 
subjects,  unfortunately,  in  town.  You  know  we  never  go  to  thea- 
tres, and  that  we  are  very  unhappy — very  unhappy  to  hear  that  you 
habitually  visit  those  resorts.  Hem !  Mr.  Faveraham,  do  you  take 
port  or  sherry  ?'* 

*'  Port,  thank  you." 

"  Your  very  good  health,  sir.  Very  unhappy — Jack.  I  think 
you  will  find  that  this  is  not  a  bad  glass  of  wine." 

"  But  pray.  Miss  Ashby,  don't  let  us  disturb  you  «t  your  work. 
Can  I  assist  you  ?  You  were  ruling  these  account  books  with  red 
ink.  I  think  I'm  a  very  good  hand  at  the  sort  of  work.  Allow 
me."    And  in  a  few  minutes  Faversham  was  hard  at  work. 

Old  Ashby  looked  on  at  the  excellent  young  man ;  Mrs.  Ashby 
was  sure  that  it  was  too  bad  to  trouble  Mr.  Faversham,  and  so  was 
I^Uss  Ashby ;  but  Mr.  Faversham  was  so  obliging  as  to  insist  upon 
troubling  himself. 

"  Capital !"  said  Jack,  looking  over  his  friend's  shoulder,  "  you 
were  bom  for  the  work,  Araminta !" 

Araminta's  eyes  never  rose  from  the  mass  of  figures  she  was 
twisting  into  the  desired  result. 

Jack  sauntered  back,  naturally,  to  his  ^eat  near  Victoria.  Old 
Ashby  threw  a  glowing  bandanna  over  his  white  head ;  intertwined 
his  Iiandsover  lus  rotund  torso,  and  twirling  his  two  thumbs  rapidly 
round  one  another,  began,  in  his  capacity  of  bear,  to  dream  of  happy 
disasters  in  the  future.  Mr.  Ashby  played  with  Master  Walter, 
while  Jack,  in  a  corner,  examined  Victoria  on  the  probabilities  of  col- 
lecting a  good  supper  from  the  late  repasts  of  tha  family.  In  this 
q  uiet  way  time  crept  on  to  the  supper  hour.  Master  Walter,  when 
tiiis  happy  period  had  arrived,  sprang  from  his  place  under  the  table, 
to  summon  the  maid,  striking  himself  violently  against  an  edge  of 
Mrs.  Ashby's  arm-chair,  by  the  way. 

"  Oh !"  screamed  the  Aiiby  pet,  "  I  have  hurt  my  'ead !" 

^^  So  I  hear,"  murmured  Faversham,  glancing  from  his  work, 
"  you  seem  to  have  knocked  the  *  h'  o£F  it." 

And  amid  the  noisy  merriment  of  Jack  and  his  sister  Victoria, 
"  the  tray"  was  brought  in. 

As  the  two  younff  men  walked  home  (having  rubbed  their  fusees 
vigorously  i^ainst  uie  railings  of  Jamaica  Lodge,  to  light  their  first 
cigar).  Jack  offered  his  apologies  to  his  friend  for  the  slowness  of 
the  evening.  Faversham  was  bent  upon  seeking  an  eajdy  bed,  with 
the  hope  of  actompliiflhing  a  hard  day's  work  on  the  morrow,  (no 
man  had  better  intentions  than  Faversham) :  but  unfortunately,  as 
they  walked  down  one  of  the  narrow  Temple  courts,  Jack  saw  a 
bright  light  at  a  window  high  above  them. 

^^  There's  something  up  at  Namby's; — ^let  us  go  up — ^just  for  half 
an  hour." 

*'  Not  to-night,"  Faversham  replied,  doggedly,  "  I  must  be  at 
work  to-morrow." 

"  And  so  must  I,"  shouted  a  young  fellow  who,  at  the  moment, 
darted  from  an  opposite  court,  with  a  bundle  of  pipes  &nd  a  packet 
of  tobacco  in  his  nand.  ^*  Come  along  I  young  Clnton  is  up  stairs, 
he  wants  to  be  introduced  to  you.  I  drew  him  a  caricature  of  you 
just  now ;  and  he  said,  if  it  were  anything  like  you,  you  must  be 
a  (I  uced  good-looking  fellow  ;  but  he  ohj<?ct8  to  fair  men.  I  told 
him  his  would  be  horribly  disappointed  when  he  saw  you.'* 


Thus  Faveraham's  good  intentions  w^re  frustrated ;  and  in  a  fe^v 
ininutes  he  was  in  Namby's  chambers.  He  found  three  or ^  four 
yoxme  feliowB  smoking.  A  heap  of  law  books  having  baeu'^hrowii 
out  of  an  old  arm-chair  upon  the  floor,  to  accommodate  Faversham  ; 
the  men  settled  down  for  a  night's  entertainment.  •  Namby  had  a 
talent  for  caricature ;  and  had  been  amusing  his  guests  with  ludi- 
crous portraits  of  mutual  friends.  The  new  comers  found  that  they 
had  not  escaped,  and  the  caricature  of  Faversham  was,  perhaps, 
th&  cleverest  specimen  of  the  artist's  skill  upon  the  table.  ^^ 
breadth  of  Faversham's  forehead  had  been  exaggerated ;  his  curious 
nose — a  nose  that  baffles  all  description,  being  at  once  contrary  to 
the  law  of  beauty  in  nasology — ^yet,  manly  in  its  sdidity,  and 
pleasing  in  its  coiobination  with  the  rest  of  the  features,  this  noso 
had  been  badly  treated,  its  defecls  having  been  exposed,  ^hile  its 
resemblance  to  life  had  been  ingeniously  maintained ;  the  caricatured 
mouth  was  true  to  its  owner's  haughty  expression,  curling  down  at 
the  comers.  The  eyes,  lively,  without  being  restless.  Faversham, 
of  course,  wore  a  moustache,  and  ladies  nmy  wish  to  know  that  it  waa 
light — ^two  or  three  shades  lighter  than  the  warm  brown  hair  that 
hung  in  rich  glistening  clumps  over  his  forehead.  He  was  not  tall ; 
he  11704  a  dandy.  There  was  no  man  in  the  Temple,  not  even  tiiio 
Honourable  Jonn  Stackineton,  Tand  he  was  a  great  ^^  swell")  who 
wore  boots  better  made  uian  tnose  which  covered  the  feet  of  Mr. 
Faveraham.  Stackington  openly  gave  up  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  to  dress ;  but  Faversham,  without  obtruding  his  weakness  for 
a  good  tailor  and  bootmaker,  contrived  to  be  a  dandy  without  being  a 
coxcomb.  And  in  this  dandyism  he  presented  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  four  or  five  young  fellows  into  whose  company  he  was  thrust. 
He  knew  them  all  with  the  exception  of  Clifton ;  and  he  told  this 
gentleman  politely  that  he  had  long  known  him  by  reputation .  Mr. 
Clifton  said  that  he  should  have  reoogoised  Mr.  Faversham  anywhere 
after  having  seen  Namby's  caricature  of  him,  though  it  was  a 
shameful  libsL  « 

*^  But  you  have  never  seen  me  .in  boots  like  these,"  said  Faver- 
sham, a  little  petulantly  to  Namby,  pointing  to  the  drawing. 

**  Perhaps  not,  but  this  is  like  Jack."  The  caricature  was  handed 
round. 

It  was  like  Jack.  That  absurd  grin  of  his,  those  thiek  dry  lips, 
that  fat,  chubby  clieek ;  those  gmeninff  good-natured  eyes,  and 
that  well-pomatumed  hair,  packed  dosdy  over  the  forehead,  and 
bending  into  a  curl  upon  each  cheek.  This  head  was  the  capital  to  a 
bright  blue  cravat,  ornamented  with  an  oxidised  silver  deatJi's  head. 
The  adjoining  anatomy  of  the  gentleman  was  covered  by  a  very 
briULant  waistcoat,  reUeved  by  a  chain,  upon  which  the  wearer  sported 
silver  and  gold  monkeys,  greyhounds,  horse-shoes,  opera-gk^es— 
all  made  on  a  scale  to  ensure  their  useleasness  and  perishablcness. 
All  present  agreed  that  Namby  had  been,  successful  m  libelling  the 
future  owner  of  Jamaica  Lodge. 

*^  These  are  capital  rooms  of  youis,  Namby,"  said  Faversham, 
looking  round. 

^*  Yes,  sir,"  said  Clifton,  with  great  gravity.  ^^  Namby,  in  this 
vary  room,  composed  that  remarkable  parody  of  his.  You  know, 
Jack,  that  which  goes  to  the  air  of  *  Drops  of  Brandy.' " 

*'YeB,"  piped  Namby.  "And  to  this  very  lodging  my  first 
literary  effort  was  addressed,  when  it  was  returned  to  me  ynih  the 
editor's  compliments." 

Namby  gave  out  his.  points  in  a  shrill  voice,  and  with  a  serious 
expression  which  made  tnem  tell,  even  when  they  did  not  exhibit 
that  "  unparalleled  humour,"  which  was  attributed  to  liim  by  the 
"  Evening  Paper." 

The  rooms  thus  eulogised  and  honoured,  were  small  and  low ;  and 
to  the  eye  of  the  most  cheerful  visitfr,  must  have  been  dingy.  Appa- 
rently, many  years  had  elapsed  since  the  windows  had  been  cleaned : 
t\e  furniture  was  old  without  being  antique.  The  mantelpiece  was 
omameoted  with  heaps  of  unanswered  letters,  interspersed  with  cards 
aid  washing  biUs.  The  central  ornament  was  a  stand  used  for 
the  display  of  blackened  dhudeens.  Let  the  reader's  imagination 
adi  to  this  list  an  empty  lucifer  box,  and  a  substantial  old-fashioned 
corkscrew,  and  he  may  realise  to  hiinself  the  fireside  of  Mr.  Namby. 
Stay,  upon  one  comer  lay  the  first  volume  of  Blackstone's  Commen- 
taries, with  a  play-bill  inserted  between  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
pages,  to  guide  Mr.  Namby  to  the  exact  point  of  legal  study,  at 
wluch,  after  nine  months'  appUcation,  he  haa  left  off.  Against  the 
wall  opposite  the  fireplace,  Mr.  Namby's  artistic  eye  had  led  him 
to  suspend  the  portrait  of  Mrs,  Keeley  m  the  character  of  *|Topsy." 
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THE  ILLUSTRATED  DUBLIN  JOURNAL. 


ThiB  lady  was  supported  on  the  left  by  one  of  Gavami's  '^  Enfons 
Terribles,"  and  on  the  right  by  a  favourite  actor  repreflenting  him ; 
as  he  appeared  in  Mr.  Namby^s  most  succesBful  burieaque. 

Mr.  Namby^s  rdom  boasted  the  luxury  of  a  bell-rope  ;  and  the 
distinguifihed  tenant  paid  five  shillings  weekly  for  the  pleasure  of 
pulling  at  it.  Consiaering  the  lady  whom  this  instrument  sum- 
moned to  the  lodger's  presence,  Mr.  Namby  must  have  been  a  very 
strong-minded  man. 

Students-at-law  (who  seldom  are  at  law),  and  other  occupants  of 
those  dingy  rooms  let  at  heavy  rents  by  the  Honourable  Societies  of 
the  Middle  and  Inner  Temple,  painfully  enough  must  vou  recall  in 
after  life,  the  figures  of  Uiose  extraordmary  females  who  appeared 
daily  in  your  chambers,  to  make  your  bed  and  lav  your  breakfast; 
who  woke  you  up  early  on  so  many  mornings  after  you  had  been  I 
**  making  a  night  of  it."  greeting  you  with  imfriendly  grunts,  and 
informing  you  tihat  if  tne  eggs  were  cold  it  was  not  their  fault,  that 
was  all ;  who  were  always  sure  that  your  father  and  mother  did  not 
know  how  you  were  going  on ;  who  bored  you  with  stories  of  their 
early  experiences;  how  they  had  been  either  dressers  to  Queen 
Charlotte,  or  had  nursed  the  princess  at  least ;  and  who  begged  that 
you  would  nay  your  washerwoman's  bill,  for  she  had  a  large^family 
with  limitea  capital.  It  is  only  necesBary  to  add  that  a  very  fair 
specimen  of  this  extraordinary  class  answered  Mr.  Namby's  bell ;  and 
on  the  occasion  which  has  introduced  the  reader  to  this  gentleman, 
brought  up  to  his  friends  a  dicdi  of  sandwiches  and  a  can  of  beer. 
As  she  entered  the  room,  she  expressed  her  wonder  how  a  set  of 
young  men  could  sit  up  to  such  hours  and  smoke  so ;  and  as  she  depo- 
sited the  sandwiches  upon  the  sofa,  and  placed  the  can  of  beer  near 
the  fire-place,  she  intimated  to  the  host  that  she  would  stay  up  no 
longer.  Namby  replied  that  this  was  a  question  wliich  he  left  to  her 
discretion.  She  muttered  ^  ^  there  was  the  beer  and  sandwiches  for  him 
when  he  liked  to  offer  them  y^  and  then  ^e  shuffled  oitt  of  the  room. 

Left  to  themselves  for  the  night,  the  young  men  set  fairly 
to  work.  Hie  sandwiches  they  ate,  the  beer,  which  they 
CTcatl V  enjoyed,  they  drank  from  the  can ;  the  pipes  they  smoked ;  and 
the  whiskey  they  imbibed,  are  points  of  this  history  into  which  it  be- 
comes us  not  to  inc^uire  too  narrowly.  Kor  need  there  remain  a  written 
record  of  the  opmions  these  hot-headed  fellows  expressed  upon 
men  and  things.  How  they  boldly  questioned  the  genius  of  the 
men  holding  Ugh  places,  for  instance ;  how,  with  the  temerity 
natural  to  Uieir  ago  (and  making,  perhaps,  the  glory  of  it)  they 
lifted  one  another  to  seats  of  honour ;  and  foresaw  the  time  when 
the  heroes  of  the  hour  would  be  forgotten. 

Some  of  these  men  were  of  illustrious  parentage.  Clifton's  father 
was  a  distinguished  critic  and  biographer ;  while  the  father  of  Mr. 
Namby  was  a  leading  chancery  hamster  and  Q.C.  Namby,  who 
was  happy  at  a  jovial  speech,  proposed  the  health  of  his  distinguished 
friend  Clifton,  as  a  man  who  would  be  heard  of  by  the  wond  very 
shortly ;  and  he  said  it  with  every  kind  of  respect  for  the  conspicu- 
ous talents  of  his  covemor,  would  far  surpass  that  gentleman  in 
that  profession  whidi  had  been  chosen  for  him.  He  proposed  Mx. 
Clifton  and  the  Bar. 

2Ir.  Clifton,  of  course,  dischiimed  the  praise  of  his  friend  Namby, 
lis  undeserved;  and  even  thought  he  detected  that  gentleman's 
vein  of  sly  sarcasm,  under  the  handsome  things  he  had  been  pleased 
to  utter  concerning  himself.  Indeed,  the  weight  of  praise  had  em- 
barrassed him.  There  was  one  toast,  however, — since  toasts  appeared 
to  be  popular  that  evening,  which,  with  their  host's  permisBion  (^^go 
ahead,  my  boy  1"  from  Namby)  he  would  propose.  They  were  ho* 
soured  on  that  occasion  by  the  company  of  a  gentleman,  whoj  young 
as  he  was,  enjoyed  a  reputation  amongst  a  large  circle  of  fhends— 
a  reputation  that  must  shortly  lie  extended,  and  earn  for  him  that 
conspicuous  place  to  which  his  brilliant  talents  and  his  happy  social 
qualities  fully  entitled  him.  It  was  obvious  to  all  of  them  that  he 
alluded  to  Mr.  Faversham.  (A  loud  ^^  hear  I  hear  I"  from  Mr. 
Kamby ;  Mr.  Faverdiam  examines  his  boots  and  looks  a  little  red.) 
lie  liad  met  the  centleman  for  the  first  time  that  evening :  but  he 
hod  heard  of  him  nequently  before,  from  their  mutual  friend  Namby, 
from  Ashby  and  others ;  in  fact,  he  had  heard  so  much  about  this 
gentleman  on  all  sides,  that  he  had  said :  this  Mr.  Faversham  must 
be  tt  wonderful  fellow,  and  must  have  some  very  good  stuff  in  him. 
Meet  Ashby ;  drop  in  upon  Namby ;  take  a  pipe  with  Stackinffton; 
enter  my  chambers  between  White-friars  and  ^asex-Street,  inuiort, 
and  you  are  certain  to  hear  of  that  capital  leUow,  Faversham.  He 
sow  proposed  that  gentleman's  health. 


Faversham  was  not  happy  at  any  speech'  but  he  was  a  picture  of 
distress  at  a  sneech  expressing  thanks.  For  the  least  ex])res8ion  of 
good  will  touched  him  keenly,  and  made  him  shy  and  nervous.  Ail 
that  he  couH  say  to  his  friends,— in  reply  to  Clifton— was,  that  he 
was  very  much  obliged  to  them  for  their  goodnature ;  and  that  ho 
could  not  believe  he  deserved  one  tithe  of  the  praise  which  Mr.  Clif- 
ton had  showered  upon  his  humble  head. 

A  summer  sunrise  disturbed,  this  party :  how  it  crept  into  the 
room:  made  the  candle  flame  look  red  and  sliabby;  showed  the 
tobacco-ash  lying  about  thefltwr;  took  all  the  remaining  colour  out 
of  the  faded'  f umiturie ;  and  sent  a  chill  through  every  guest,  will 
be  readily. undeiBtood  by  those  wild  gentlemen  who  have  been  at 
revels  like  this,  when  the  first  wink  of  sunlight  flies  overhead. 

[to  be  continued. J 


.    THE  OLD  FLAG. 
(jFVwn  the  French  of  Bcr anger.) 

Comrades,  the  cup  we  drink  to-night 

My  old  heart  fills  with  joy — 
With  you  around  me,  now  again 

I  feel  as  when  a  boy ! 
When  o'er  your  head  and  over  mine 

Our  banner  waved  on  high : 
With  Heaven's  aid  we'll  furl  it  yet 

In  gloiy  to  the  sky ! 

Ilere,  'neath  my  humble  noUet  Liid, 

I've  guarded  it  full  wefi ; 
How  dear  each  tattered  string  to  mo 

My  heart  can  never  tell  I 
Oh !  how  it  waved  for  twenty  years, 

Mid  laurels  and  mid  flowers ; 
Comrades,  we'll  furl  it  once  again 

O'er  France's  hilk  and  towers  1 

Well  has  our  flag  paid  back  to  Franco 

The  blood  we  freely  gave ; 
The  freedom  that  it  gave  her  soeti 

Has  taught  them  to  be  brave. 
And  yet  again  oppression  dlro 

Shall  pale  beneath  its  sheen ; 
The  torn  flag  of  victory 

We'll  furl  once  more  I  ween ! 

The  glory  that  our  Eagle  crowned, 

For  which  we'd  glacfly  die. 
It  grew  too  vast,  and  by  its  weight 

Our  flag  fell  from  the  dcy  I 
But  France,  fon;etting  all  her  grief, 

Will  gladly  b^  the  hand 
That  raises  from  the  dust  and  furls 

Our  banner  o'er  the  land ! 

And  as  of  old  our  peasants  found 

Their  freedom  on  the  Loiro, 
A  haj^y  race  shall  ever  bless 

Our  flag — the  pride  of  war ! 
•Twill  throw  a  ved  o'er  all  our  woe, 

Grim  tyranny  shall  fly ; 
Then,  comrades,  fling  in  Heaven's  name 

Our  banner  to  the  sky  I 

And  there  thou  art,  my  banner  bravo ! 

Comrades,  I  have  it  here ; 
Come  forth  my  flag !  my  only  hope ! 

With  thee  I'll  d^  my  tear ! 
Ah  I  when  a  soldier  cries  to  Heaven, 

Will  Heaven  not  hear  his  cry  ? 
It  will :  then,  comrades,  let  us  furl 

0«r  banner  to  the  sky  I  C.  J.  M. 


HOW  OUR  ANCESTORS  PAREJ). 
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EnnSCOKTHT. 

HE  princi- 
pal port  of 


itaclf  is  built 
in  great  ir- 
regularity 
and  \-iiriety 
^  of  outliiiv. 

It  llOB  of  \Mo 

yean  been  extended  owwider- 
ablj.  Tho  Slaney,  wbicli, 
from  Enniacorthydowu  wards, 
ia  a  large  tidal  river,  is  uavi- 
gable  for  barka  of  couwderable 
tonnage.  To  facilitate  tlio 
tnde  by  tba  river,  two  qoaye 

bavB  been  erected  at  a  coniddembla  expense.    TLe  town  witnetecd 
many  sanguinai;  acenea  during  tlie  unliappy  events  which  chnrao- 
t«riHcd  th«  year  179S. 
The  Caatlo  of  Enniscotthy,  i 


le  expens 
to  the  right  of  o 


originally  erected  by  Ray- 
mond le  Gnx,  and  i*  one  of 

the  earlicat  military  structures 
of  the  Anglo'-Konnan  settlers. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  bailJ- 
ing,  sa  well  from  its  com- 
manding situation  as  from  itj 
architectural  peculiarities. — 
Tlic  body  of  tlie  edifice  is  of  li 
squaje  form,  flaoliod  at  each 
oomer  by  a  round  tower. 

It  ajipears  that  the  castle 
and  nifinor  were  formerly 
possessed  by  the  O'Kavan- 
tiaghs,  and  BtibeHiuently 
gnknted  by  Queen  E!iz:ibctli 
to  the  poet  Spenser.  It  wna 
taken  nud  destroyed  by  Crom  - 
well,  and  afterwanls  repaired 
hy  Sir  Henry  Wallop. 

A  fragment  of  the  h'rancis- 
can  Convent  is  all  that  remains 
of  the  andent  churches  which 
were  erected  here. 

Tliera  is  no  scene  In  tho 
county  Wexford  more  bean- 
tiful   than    the    rich    valley 
above  and  below  Enniscotthy, 
tlirough   which   the    Slaney 
flows.     As  the  river  occupies 
the  greater  portion  of   the 
valley,  the  principal  part  of 
the  town  reaches  along  tho  . 
abrupt  bonis  on   dther  ddes,  the   ttreets  being  conacquratly  in 
several  places  inconveniently  Bleep.   A  magnificent  view  of  the  town, 
river,  and  country  around  ia  obtained  from  Vinegar  Hill,  which  ad- 
joins the  town,  and  rises  to  aheight  of  389  feet  above  the  sea  bvel. 


HOW  0U&  AHCESTOBB  FABED. 

Y  people  talk  of 

wisdom  of  our 
stors,  and  tiie 
'esiion  lias  almost 
lired    the    force 

currency  of  an 
m;  but  although 
1  J.  Mannefs, 
he  silly  hues  in 
:h  ho  expresses 
opinion      that 


ht  be  allowed  to 
away,  provided 
'  "onr  nobility" 
i  left  to  flourish, 
'  have  had  the 
mrrence  of  a  tew 
[Is  SB  feeble  as 
one  re^iarda  the 
llnaive  colouring 

fancy,  what  ia 
ocially  ?  Could 
was  able  only  to 
;em,  compensate 
article  of  decent 
natted  with  three 

debris  of  noisy 
and  the  litter  of 
with  the  comfort 


Victoria  felt,  not  to  apeak  of  the'aris- 
iwratic  Bnuads,  or  the  naoro  lordly  Turkey  carpets  ?  WouU  a 
Charlemagne  of  the  nineteenth  century  ba  unable  eren  to  write, 


or  an  Alfred  only  learn  to  n)ell  at  the  matnre  a^  of  thirty-eight? 
and  wliat  wonid  be  now  thought  of  the  principles  of  trade  tliat 
prevented  a  man  wlio  bought  com  in  one  market  from  sclbng  it  at 
any  other  for  a  profit,  or  from  wearing  cloth^  of  a  peculiar  tt^tiiru 
or  colour,  unka  he  belonged  to  a  privileged  class?  ISut  it  may  bjs.tid 
tliat  physical  discomforts  have  no  neceESATyantagonism  to  wisuom.  Olid 
tliat  Diogenes  in  his  tub  knew  more  tlian  the  King  vrith  whom  lie 
refused  to  change  places.  But  Diogenes,  if  be  liad  washed  himself, 
and  rented  a  d«:ent  lodging,  even  up  a  two-pair  stairs,  would  have 
proved  a  much  more  useful  nianber  of  society,  and  the  txperiencoof 
any  man  will  assure  how  tliat  "  cleanliness  is  ne.xt  to  godlineas," 
and  that  soap  and  decency  of  apparel  luU  to  self-VLSpect,  and  en- 
force tlie  courtesy  of  others.  But  to  come  a  Uttle  more  minntily 
into  an  examination  of  the  wisdom  of  our  mora  remote  nncustora, 
where  it  is  to  !>:  found,  Strip  off  the  pictimsque  ivy  that  eiieiiclca 
the  moral  rtisn,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  The  monopoly  of  a  fen  to 
t)ie  prejuihca  of  the  millions.  The  peasant  bound  to  the  soil  as 
much  as  if  he  were  a  slave  in  the  Southern  Statis  of  America,  and 
his  distinctive  name,  "  villein,"  becomes  a  synonym  for  all  tliat  is 
base.  Great  lords,  with  power  of  lifo  and  hnib  over  their  feuda- 
tories— minoiB  made  the  subjects  of  traflic,  and  forced  to  marry  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  their  superiors,  or  to  forfuit  their  property 
during  those  years  when  most  helpless  and  most  requiring  sdvicu 
and  counsel.  Gratuitous  labour  enforced  under  various  pretexts 
— juries  fined  and  imprisoned  if  they  did  not  give  verdicts  according 
to  the  wish  of  the  crown,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton, in  1551 — all^^  confenions  of  dead  men  read  against  the 
accused,  and  his  witness  not  allowed  to  give  evid^ce  under  tho 
solemn  sanction  of  an  oath — and  poor  women,  because  they  were 
old  and  u(^y,  burned  as  witches,  to  gratify  the  malice  of  some  neigh- 
As  a  historian  forcibly  remarks,  when  speaking  of  the  delusion 
existing  upon  this  latter  subject  evenHohiteaa  1712 — "The  literary 
intellect  never  shone  more  brightly  than  in  that  year.  Diyden  had 
set,  bat  Pope  had  risen.    Addison  was  painting  hU  genial  pi^tntt 
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of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ;  Pope's  gcoius  rising  from  the  prerionB  ob- 
scurity ;  ArbuUuiot,  St?ele,  and  Swift,  io  thdi  mcridiau  of  celebrity ; 
and  Jane  Wenhwn,  in  thia  period  of  enlighten  meat,  waa  tried  at  tie 
■aizM  of  Hertford,  before  Justice  PowelT,  tor  witchcraft,  and  found 
guilty,  while  in  July,  1716,  a  Buhetontial  farmer  of  the  muna  of 
Hickes  accused  his  wife  and  child  (the  latter  a  girl  nine  years  of 
age)  <d  the  same  crime,  and  on  the  evidenca  of  the  husband  and 
fiither,  the  wife  and  child  were  hanged  on  the  28th  July." 

The  well-known  saying  of  FlBtcher  of  Saltoun,  that  the  frame™ 
of  the  ballads  of  a  people  exercise  more  influence  than  their  legisla- 
tora,  may  be  true,  but  a  review  of  the  acta  of  pBrliameot  paffled  at  a 
rianote  day,  will  show  very  clearly  the  tone  and  temper,  the  con- 
dition and  position  of  the  goveraots  and  the  goveraea,  and  eppeci- 
n"  in  Ireland,  where  to  the  eiiflting  distinctions  irf  rank  were  od- 
thoEs  of  race  and  conquest.  We  proceed,  tlierctorei  to  briefly 
illustrate  the  state  of  affairs  br  black-letter  records,  that  cannot  err, 
and  that  are  the  photographs  of  our  ancestota'  wisdom,  personal 
appearance,  and  habita. 

An  act  of  the  third  of  Edward  11/ recites,  that "  inaamuch  as  mer- 
chants and  the  common  people  of  this  land  are  much  impoverished 
and  opprtMsd  by  the  prizes  (from  nrendrt,  to  take)  of  great  lords  of 
the  iand,  which  take  what  they  will  throughout  the  country  without 
tjayiog  anything,  or  agreeing  with  the  owners  for  the  same :  And 
forasmuch  as  th^^y  will  also  sojouroe  and  lodge  at  their  pleasure  with 
the  good  pMple  of  the  country  against  their  wills,  to  destroy  and 
iupoToriah  them,  it  is  agrscd  and  assented  that  no  such  prizM  be 
henceforth  made  without  rutdy  payment  and  agresraent,  and  that 
none  shall  harbour  or  sojotim  at  the  bouse  of  any  otht^r  by  such 
malice.  And  if  any  shall  do  the  same,  such  prizes  and  such  de- 
etructions  shall  b.;  holdco  for  open  robbery,  and  the  king  shall  have 
the  suit  thereof,  t  f'  othtr>,  dare  not  swt." 

The  last  line  is  very  Bigiiilicant,  anri  explains  what  was  the  extent 
of  tha  e\-il  to  b3  remjdio-l.  IIow  dtligiuful  to  fiiid  one  of  those 
"  noble  lords"  locking  >ip  his  castle  on  a  fint  summer's  day,  and  ac- 
companieil  by  hora.s,  doi^,  and  armed  men,  stopping  inlo  farmer 
Terjnce  O'Byrne's  lawn,  anil  wishing  him  the  timi  of  day,  and  with- 
out Lave  or  liceiis;,  taking  pciei-.fi;ion  of  the  b^t  apartmenta  in  the 
hous;,  making  litjce  love  to  Mra.  O'Byrne,  and  emptying  the  larder 
and  dairy  widi  gti-atcr  riipidity  than  the  transformation  ia  diluted 
in  a  pantomime.  "  Like  master  like  man,'' and  the  latter  having  no 
wages,  but  only  wimt  they  might  fuck  up,  the  haggard  is  rapidly 
cltared — the  poultry  dbtippear,  and  a  widowed  gauder  is  the  solo 

aiT^enUtive  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Swift  tells  an  anecdote  of  some 
diers  quartered  in  a  man's  premises  during  a  disturbed  period, 
denuding  him  of  almost  every  thmg,  and  when  expostulated  with,  ex- 
clsiming,  -srith  an  air  of  indignant  innocence :  "  Why,  hang  you,  you 
ungrateful  seoondrel,  are  we  not  here  for  your  protection !"  and  as 
even  Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  swear  tremendously,  iC  is  not  doing 
injustice  to  a<6ume  tliat  the  great  lord  of  the  land,  when  he  saw 
O'Byrne  looking  crc*a,  also  ejaculated :  "  ^Vhy,  hang  you,  am  I  not 
here  on  a  visit !"' 

What  would  Lord  Carhale  or  Sir  Robert  Peel  tliink  of  not  gtnng 
to  the  Lfikm  rf  Killamey— of  not  enjoying  tbe  bospitahty  of  Lord 
Downsliire  at  Hilkborough,  or  of  declining  a  grtat  cattle-show  at 
Cork,  least  Lord  Chancellor  Brady  and  the  privy-council  might 
entertain  doubts  whether  they  bad  not  abdicated  the  ofEces  of  Lord 
lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland?  Bat  what  aayi  a  sta- 
tute of  Henry  the  Sixth  ? 

"  Where  it  was  in  doubt  and  in  diversity  of  opinion  that  if  any 
ministi'rs  or  oRici-rs  of  the  king,  did  pass  by  the  coasts  of  the  sea 
from  the  ports  of  Dublin,  Drogheda,  "  Molagh-hidu,"  or  Dalkey,  or 
el:*:n-here  in  those  parts,  to  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  to  other 
places  by  the  whole  sea-coast  within  the  add  Und  of  Ireland,  tliat 
their  oUicva  were  void,  as  if  they  had  passed  into  England,  or  into 
other  lands,"  the  parliament  then  goes  on  to  provide  against  such  a 
mode  of  transit  invalidating  their  appointments.  In  the  same  ses- 
sion oomes  one  of  those  sumptuary  regulations  ao  much  at  variance 
with  all  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  and  bi^il  not  merely  iqjon  in- 
vidious social  distinctions,  but  upon  an  aleurd  monetary  error.  The 
making  of ' '  gilt  twidltfl  and  peytrells,"  is  forbidden,  as ' '  wasting  the 
gold  of  the  iMid,"  and  none  are  to  use  tbem  "  except  knights  and 

firelates  of  Holy  Church."  Of  courte,  there  are  always  private 
a^ons  which  regulate  admiasion  to  certAin  cicclee,  such  as  a  court 
coettime  to  the  cnstle,  and  ck)th  cut  in  a  certain  shape  to  a  ball ; 
and  when,  after  the  faQ  of  Bi^>«V[uerre,  to  tbe  rage  for  carnage  ia 


Paris  succeeded  that  for  pleasure,  there  were  asBembliee  to  vhich  no 
one  would  be  admitted,  unless  not  onlv  he  had  lost  some  one  of  bis 
family  upon  the  scaffold,  but  had  his  tuur  cut  like  those  going  to  be 
decapitatod  ;  according  to  the  -expressioa  of  the  day,  "  Ics  chcvaux 
k  la  victime."  But  who  would  ask  the  royal  assent  to  a  bill  (o  pre- 
vent a  wealthy  citizen  from  transferring  some  of  his  eokl  from  the 
shop  to  the  bridle  in  his  stable,  unless,  mdeed,  he  shouM  happen  to 
have  attained  the  dignity  of  aknight?  Koster,  in  his  "Travels  in 
Brazil,"  tells  an  amusing  story  of  bow  invidious  class  privilegEs  were 
evaded  in  order  to  puni^  a  party  who  would  othervrise  haveescapoil 
for  a  wrong  done  to  one  of  the  natives.  Tiiis  was  a  mulatto  wl  o 
hid  been  ordered  to  be  flogged,  but  he  pleaded  that  he  was  pnitecti'<l 
aa  boiug  "  half  a  hidalgo,"  i.e.,  noble.  Amaro  tbe  gOTcnior,  imita- 
ting the  practical  sagacity  of  Sancho  Panza  in  the  decrees  pro- 
nouQCcd  in  bis  island,  allowed  the  plea  and  privilege  to  a  qualilieil 
extent,  aud  directed  that  the  culpnt  should  ouly  be  flowed  on  th.^ 
plebeian  or  non-hidalgo  side. 

With  the  Arab  a  shaven  face  is  regarded  as  tbe  brand  of  a  slave  ; 
but  the  parliament  that,  under  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbnry,  sat  at  tbe 
very  appropriate  town  of  Trim^  in  the  reign  of  the  same  Henry 
the  Sixiii,  was  pleased  to  take  a  very  opposito  view  of  matters,  as 
appeals  by  what  follows. 

"  For  lAat  now  titere  is  no  diversit^in  array  betwixt  tbe  Eogllfh 
"matchouis"  and  the  Irish  enemies,  and  so  by  colour  of  the  English 
marchours  the  Irish  enemies  do  come  from  day  to  day  to  other  into 
thi;  English  eouutiis  as  Knglibh  marcbouis,  and  do  rob  and  '  pill'  by 
tha  highwayH,  aud  destroy  the  common  people  by  lodging  upon  them 
in  the  nights,  and  also  do  kill  the  husbands  in  the  nights,  and  do 
take  their  goods  to  the  Irishmen  :  Wherefore  it  is  ordained  and 
agr.!ed  that  no  manner  of  man  that  will  be  taken  for  an  Engli^ihmaa 
shall  have  a  baurd  above  his  mouth,  that  is  to  say,  tbit  hj)  have  no 
hairs  upon  his  upper  lip,  so  that  the  said  lip  be  once,  at  least,  shaven 
every  fortnight,  or  of  equal  growth  with  the  nethar  lip.  And  if 
any  man  be  found  among  tbe  English  contrary  thereto,  that  then  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  every  man  to  take  tiiem  and  their  goods  as  Irish 
enemies,  and  to  ransom  them  as  Irish  enemies." 

What  a  si^nsation  would  be  produced  in  Grafton-strept  or  Uerrion- 
square  on  a  band  day,  if  such  in  order  should  now  emanate  from  the 
Castle  I  Tbe  Samsons  of  fashion  would  rise  in  rebellion  rather  titan 
lose  the  chief  source  of  their  power  and  influence,  and  in  their  Thsr- 
moplyie,  the  droeing-tDcan,  like  the  Spartan  of  old,  calmly  regulate 
their  moustaches  while  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  enemy — in  thia 
instance  the  barber,  and  not  the  Fenian.  U.  W.  L. 
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N  the  winter  of  the  year,  13 — ,  Sir  Ralph  Ufford,  at  th> 
head  of  a  chosen  b^id  oi  knights  and  men-at-arius, 
left  Dublin,  and  woceedeil  to  t!ie  south,  in  order  to 
bring  the  earl  of  Desmond  and  his  tnrbulcnt  foUuivcra 
under  the  role  of  King  Edward,  tlie  third  of  tlut 
name.  The  weather  favoured  his  marti.  From  the 
day  of  his  departure  from  the  city,  the  sua  oontinued 
to  shine  down  upon  the  landscape ;  scarcely  a  cloud 
was  arising  and  floating  acres  tbe  pure  blue  heavens 
to  obscure  its  rays.  As  he  marched  soudiwanL-i.  a 
slight,  but  unvarying  wind  continued  to  blow  frjm 
the  north-east,  gradually  becoming  colder,  till  at 
length,  notwithstanding  the  daily  return  of  the  slant  in  j; 
Bunbeuns,  the  whole  face  of  nature  seemed  to  lie  AaA 
beneath  its  chilly  influence.  The  remaining  leaves 
dropped  from  the  trees,  and  lay  in  damp  and  i^caying 
he^  upon  the  gnarled  roots  beneaUi.  The  birds 
that  had  carolled  forth  their  gladness  at  the  coming 
of  the  bright  weather,  now  sat  drowsily  upon  the  naked 
branches,  as  if  tired  of  the  wintry  glitter,  cold  and 
.  chi>erles8,  till  at  length  the  scarred  faces  of  the  ancient 
I  crags  began  to  ^eam  with  innumerable  icicles,  and  the 
■mall  riUa  that  ran  downward  into  the  forlorn  woo^ls 
to  loM  th^  ToiceB,  for  the  frost  had  begun  its  silent  work,  lunding 
up  all  nature  in  its  potent  chain,  till  the  earthen  clods  beneath  the 
hoofs  of  Sir  Ralph  LUord's  charger  felt  as  hard  and  obdurate  as  the 
(tern  hearts  of  these  who  wei«  at  the  time  engaged  in  deadly  sizife 
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from  end  to  end  of  the  cold  and  inhospitable  region  through  which 
he  passed. 

On  the  day  preceding  Christmas,  the  sun  rose  with  nndiminiahed 
splendour  into  a  cold  steel-blue  sky,  but  ere  he  had  run  half  his 
diurnal  course,  a  dark  cloud  arose  like  a  giant  spectre,  between  the 
east  and  north,  and  spread  slowly,  till  at  the  palsing  away  of  noon 
not  a  rent  was  left  in  the  broad  canopy  overhead  through  which 
the  conquered  beams  might  shine  down  upon  the  silent  earth. 
Still  the  Lord  Justice  and  his  little  band  shaped  their  course  south- 
ward, heedless  of  the  sky^s  threatening  and  desolate  aspect.  As  tlie 
evening  wore  on,  the  mighty  cloud  that  had  arisen  began  to  descend 
and  lie  like  an  oppressive  weight  upon  hill,  and  valley,  and  plain, 
and  in  the  spectral  twilight  that  succeeded,  an  occasional  white 
flake  came  doMm  in  a  perpendicular  fall,  lying  pale  and  cold  wher- 
ever it  chanced  to  alight  upon  plume  or  shoulder-plate  in  the  caval- 
cade, and  each  moment  becoming  more  frequent,  till  at  last,  as  the 
darkness  set  in,  the  whole  atmosphere  seemed  one  universal  mass  of 
descending  snow.  The  next  sun  arose  over  a  gleaming  expanse 
of  spotless  purity  and  whiteness,  for  the  snow-fall  of  the  night  lay 
deep  and  cold  over  the  land ;  and  thus  began  a  Christmas-day 
that  brought  desolation  and  sorrow  to  many  a  bold  heart  in  the 
stout  fortress  of  Castle-island,  far  away  amid  the  fastnesseB  of 
Kerry. 

In  the  bosom  of  a  wild  gorge,  at  the  verge  of  one  of  those  pri- 
uixcval  forests  that  then  clothed  the  land,  Sir  Ralph  UfFord  and  his 
baud  had  taken  shelter  from  the  snow  storm,  intending  to  remain 
there  till  the  weather  became  milder,  and  then  to  commence  their 
oju  rations  against  some  of  the  refractory  chieftains,  who  owned 
allegiance  to  the  powerful  and  cautious  Earl  of  Dct^mond.  The 
giant  trees  spread  their  snow-laden  arms  over  a  nimiber  of  huts 
constructed  of  branches  beneath,  in  wliicli  the  men -at -arms  sat 
around  their  fires  in  small  groups,  regaling  themselves  on  the  flesh 
of  a  horse — in  that  terrible  winter  they  could  obtain  no  better  food 
— talking  over  their  affairs,  and  drinking  the  wine  they  had  brought 
in  their  flasks — in  honour  of  Christmas-night.  Into  the  centre  of 
their  encampment  ran  forward  a  projection  of  rock,  spht  at  its  ex- 
tremity into  two  long  abutments,  which  rose  up  perj^cndicularly  at 
either  side,  leaving  a  flat  space  of  green  sward  oet ween  them,  four 
or  five  yards  in  breadth,  and  of  considerable  length.  This  long 
channel  Sir  Ralph  Ufford  had  caused  to  be  roofed  over  with  the 
trunks  of  young  trees,  over  which  was  laid  a  thick  bed  of  brambles, 
heather  and  fern,  that  defended  those  beneath  from  the  severity  of 
the  elements.  At  its  upper  angle  steps  were  formed,  leading  out 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  in  order  to  facilitate  escape  in  case  of  an 
attack,  and  the  whole  stnicture  looked,  Ht  up  as  it  was  by  two  large 
fires,  like  one  of  those  rude  caverns  described  in  German  romances, 
-with  its  horde  of  wild,  free  companions,  assembled  over  their  nightly 
orgies,  llie  red  glare  of  the  fires  fell  upon  many  a  stern  and  noble 
face  within  it,  and  glimmered  and  shone  upon  many  a  sword,  and 
fi]>ear,  and  various  pieces  of  armour  that  lay  scattered  upon  the  floor, 
or  hung  against  the  rocky  walls. 

Within  this  strange  habitation  Sir  Ralph  Ufford,  Lord  Justice  of 
Ireland,  was  now  sitting  at  his  Christmas-dinner,  with  his  knights 
and  leaders.  The  repast  consisted  of  the  carcasses  of  two  deer, 
which  some  of  the  light-armed  followers  had  brought  in  during  the 
snow  storm  of  the  preceding  nij^ht,  and  which  these  same  nimble- 
footed  gillies  were  now  serving  out  to  their  masters  with  no  sparing 
hands.  The  looks  of  care  that  had  sat  in  each  eye,  during  the  time 
the  building  of  the  huge  hut  was  in  progress,  were  now  rast  disap- 
].earing  under  the  genial  influence  of  tlie  repast,  and  the  measures 
of  wine  the  leaders  were  quaffing  occasionally,  as  they  sat  around 
the  cheerful  fires* 

"  By  my  knightly  word  "  said  Sir  Ralph  Ufford,  as  he  cut  away  a 
huge  shce  of  venison  with  his  dagger,  **  but  this,  bad  as  it  is,  is  more 
palatable  than  sitting  at  the  best  revel  in  Dublin  Castle,  and  hearing 
of  the  Desmond  riding  rough  shod  over  the  necks  of  King  Edward's 
liege  subjects.  Up  and  domg  is  the  word,  however  fortime  or  the 
weather  mcy  treat  us." 

'^  It  is  true,  my  lord,"  returned  a  huge  and  fierce-looking  knight, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  fire ;  *^  whilst  thou  didst  sit  in  DubHn,  the 
Desmond  laughed  at  thee  and  thy  menaces ;  now,  however,  he  may 
change  his  tune  when  he  finds  thee  thus,  with  haxness-back,  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  territory." 

*^  He* will  never  change  his  tune,  Sir  t^ierce  Creagh,"  remarked 
another,  "  never  tiU  my  Lord  Justice  takes  him  prisoner,  and  thus 


gets  him  under  his  thumb-nail.  At  present  I  wot  he  is  still  laugh- 
ing at  us,  as  lie  leads  the  revel  in  the  halls  of  Tralee.  Would  to 
heaven  we  were  near  enough  to  assault  the  castle  in  the  middle  of 
their  carouse." 

^^  Cheer  thee  up,  man,"  resumed  the  Lord  Justice,  ^^  there  are- 
other  refractory  fortahces  hereabouts,  that  we  may  have  for  the 
taking  ere  the  morning  light,  jin  we  be  willing  to  tempt  the  weather. 
Should  those  I  expect  be  here  at  the  appointed  time,  oar  swords 
may  soon  be  unscabbarded  and  crossed  in  combat." 

^'  I*  fiaith,"  said  the  second  knight  who  had  spoken,  *'•  I  would 
freely  venture  my  blood  to  get  into  some  store-house  or  fortress, 
where  we  might  have  one  good  meal.  An*  we  remain  much  longer 
in  the  woods,  our  bones  will  shame  a  skeleton,  we  ate  getting  so 
thin  from  starvation.  Oh !  what  a  rousing  bout  over  the  groaning, 
board,  was  that  we  had  on  coming  southwiuxi,  when  the  fat  citizens 
of  Limerick  entertained  us." 

**  I  have  reason  to  remember  Limerick  well,  but  not  from  our  late 
carouse,"  remarked  Sir  Pierce  Creagh."  ^'  I  got  this  there,  many.- 
years  ^o,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  mark  of  an  old  wound  upon  hia 
foreheadf.  ^^  It  was  when  I  wassquure  to  the  Knight  of  the  Valley. 
One  da^  I  rode  on  an  errand  for  my  master,  from  the  Hold  of  the 
Valley  mto  Limerick.  The  President  of  Munster  was  holding  ses- 
sions there  at  the  same  time,  whilst  the  gallants  who  attended  in 
his  train  were  ruffling  it  with  a  high  hand  through  the  town.  I 
left  my  horse  at  the  hostclrie  of  the  "  Gleeful  Can,"  and  took  a 
walk  down  street  after  doing  my  errand,  to  hear  the  news,  and  see 
the  gay  sights  attendant  on  the  session.  As  I  came  suddenly  round 
a  corner,  I  saw  poor  Eman  Ban,  the  fool  of  Glynn,  flying  out  on 
his  face  into  the  street,  from  a  bbw  he  had  received  from  one  of  the 
President's  squires. 

*'  Ha !  ha !"  exclauucd  Eman,  as  he  picked  himself  up,  and  shook, 
hwfist  at  the  brutal  squire,  *'  there^s  one  behind  you  that'll  pay  you 
off  from  basinet  to  boot-too,  for  what  you  have  done  to  &e  poop 
fool."  *^ 

"  The  sqnire  turned  and  beheld  me  behind  him.  He  was  formed 
like  a  hogshead,  ho  was  so  broad  and  fat,  with  a  small  bullet  head, 
and  little  rat-like  eyes,  that  glinted  furiously  upon  me  as  he 
turned. 

**  Wilt  thou  take  up  his  quarrel  ?"  he  asked,  drawing  his  swoid. 

**  I  will,"  answered  I,  for  my  Wood  was  up  at  seeing  the  poor  fool, 
whom  we  all  knew,  so  savagely  treated. 

*' A  ring!'  a  ringl'  rfiouted  the  crowd,  and  a  ring  was  soon  formed 
within  which  we  pointed  and  parried  for  some  time,  till  he  gave  me 
the  wound,  the  mark  of  which  you  see  upon  my  forehead. 

"  My  sword  also  touched  him  sev€aal  times,  bat  at  U»t,  with  one 
good  plunge,  I  sent  mv  weapon  through  his  rib.  That  ended  our 
duel.  Half  bUnded  with  the  blood  that  streamed  from  my  wound 
I  rushed  through  the  crowd  and  reached  my  horse,  and  ere  the  forces 
of  the  President  had  time  for  pursuit,  I  was  far  on  the  road  to  the 
"  Hold  of  the  Valley."  I  promise  you  all,  my  lords  and  gentlemen, 
that  it  was  a  long  time  agam  till  I  visited  Limerick." 

"  Wert  ever  tried  for  the  deed  ?"  asked  the  Lord  Justice,  after 
emptying  a  small  silver  goblet  that  was  attached  by  a  chain  to  his 
richly  chased  belt. 

"  Never,"  answered  Sir  Pierce  Creagb*. 

"  Then,  by  my  knightly  vow  I*'  returned  the  Lord  Justice,  with  a 
grim  smile,  "  had  I  been  President  at  the  time,  thou  wouldst  as- 
suredly have  hung  for  it." 

"  It  is  not  too  late  yet,"  exclauned  several  of  the  audience,  laugh- 
ing. "  A  trial !  a  trial  I  mv  Lord.  SirTieroe  Creagh  is  guilty  of 
skying  a  liege  subject,  by  his  own  confession,  and  ther^oie  de- 
serveth  to  die  the  death !" 

"  No  comrades,"  said  anotlier,  a  low-siced  but  extremely  stouts 
knight,  who  now  stood  up  and  seized  Sir  Pierce  Creagh's  hand^ 
"  the  sqmre  was  not  killed,  for  I  am  he !  Sir  Pierce,"  he  continued^ 
laughing,  and  shaking  the  brawny  hand  he  held,  though  I  was  two 
good  months  on  my  bed,  in  oonseouence  of  thy  brave  thrust  o'  sword^ 
I  think  that  scar  thou  showest  makes  us  quits.   AVhat  sayest  thou  ?*' 

"  I  say,  Sb  Roger  Lombard,"  answered  the  griady  old  soldier, 
standing  up  and  shaking  the  hand  of  the  other  warmly,  in  return 
"that  never  in  my  life  did  I  feel  so  glad  as  on  this  Christmai 
night  r 

As  he  spoke  a  heavy  tramping  was  heard  outside  in  the  snow, 

and  the  next  instant  a  gigantic  archer — ^a  cross-bow  man ^with  his 

two  attendants,  stalked  into  the  apartment,  ami  up  to  whez« 
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the  Lord  Justice  ffit.  The  knights  pat  thdr  hands  to  their  Bwords, 
expecting  an  attack  ;  but  Sir  Ralph  Ufford  waved  his  hand  for 
Btlence,  and  then  turned  hia  fierce  and  eager  gnze  upon  the  intruder. 

"  What  tidingo  but  thou  brought,  sir  ^Jier  ?"  he  said,  as  the 
croK-bow  man  drew  himself  up  rc^^tectiiilly  before  him. 

"  I  have  hronght  more  than  tidings,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
ai^er.  "  Look  on  this  key.  It  belongs  to  the  postern  gate  of  the 
castle  <d  th«  island,  where  Sir  Eustace  I'ocr  and  his  coinradei  and 
foUowers  arc  even  now  indulging  in  their  drunken  revelry.  Ere  I 
stole  the  key,  I  saw,  through  a  loop-hole,  Sir  Eustace  and  other 
knights,  thine  enenues,  draining  the  wine  goblet  to  thy  downfall, 
over  their  chess-table.  Art  for  a  bold  deed,  mj  lord  ?  If  thou  art, 
follow  me,  and  I  will  lead  thee  upon  them  in  the  midst  of  their 

"  What  reward  doit  thon  expect  for  this  signal  aerrice  ?"  asked 
the  Loid  Justice,  with  a  grim  look. 

"  1  am  a  free  archer,  belonging  to  the  Desmond,"  answcied  the 
CToes-bow  man  ;  ';  hut  the  Desmond  will  not  take  up  my  quarrel.  I 
must,  therefore,  put  it  in  other  handa.  I«Et  Hallowe'en  Sit  Eustace 
Foer  hanged  my  raother  and  my  only  sou  at  his  castle  gate,  and  ever 
since  I  have  haunted  his  stronghold  like  a  spoctiv,  without  getting 
an  opportunity  for  vengeance  tiU  to-night,  when  I  found  the  warder 
dninkcn  at  the  postem.  This  is  the  key,  and,  when  all  is  over,  I 
ask  but  the  head  of  my  mortal  foe !" 

"Thou  Bhalt  imveit,  by  my 
fay  1"  answered  the  Lord  Jus- 
tice. "And  now,"  continued 
1*,  turning  to  the  croea-bow 
man's  two  attendants,  "what 
do  these  itild  kerns  want 
with  thee  ?" 

"They  willspeak  for  them- 
selves,  my  lord,"  answered 
tlie  archer. 

"  I  want  to  share  in  tho 
nttock,"  said  the  fint  gillie. 
"The  knight  of  CaaUe-island 
burned  my  home  by  the  banks 
of  Fealc,  and  lopped  oR  my 
father's  head  will  one  sweep 
of  hia  Bword  at  the  Ford 
of  Bicma,  and  therefore  I 
want  vengtance— head  for 
head!" 

"I  had  my  skene  at  tho 
tiiroat  of  his  nephew  at  the 
battle  of  I'ieman'a  Bridge," 
said  (bo  other  gillie,  with  a 
wild  light  in  his  grey  eji, 
"  and  I  rememhwea  the 
wrongs  of  my  mce,  and  would 

have  the  knife  steeped  to  the  hilt  iu  his  blood,  were  it  not  for  tlie 
charge  of  the  Knight  of  Castle-island,  who  bore  down  tike  a  torreut 
vteh  iiis  men-at-arms  upon  ua,  and  gave  me  this  with  a  back  slash 
of  Ui  BWord,"  continued  he,  suddeidy  baring  hia  broad  chest,  and 
exhibiting  the  mark  of  a  wound, "  but  to-night  we  can  |iay  hack  all  1" 
nnd  with  that  he  plucked  forth  hia  dagger  and  shook  it  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dooni^  castle. 

'^  Yee,andpay  yourgelvea!"  exclaimed  the  Lotd  Justice,  starting 
to  hia  feet ;  '^  for  I  have  heard  that  Sir  Eustace  Poer,  after  robbing 
the  whole  country,  liath  more  gold  in  his  fortalice  than  the  mad 
Knight  of  York  had,  who  ahod  hia  horsea  with  it.  Arm  youreelvea, 
genuemen,  and  follow  me,  and  we  will  show  yonder  traitor  and  hia 
drunken  companions,  bo  they  belted  knights  twenty  times  over, 
that  tliey  cannot  safely  beard  the  Lord  Justice,  armed  with  the 
autliority  of  our  master  the  king !" 

The  hoisee  were  brought  from  whm^  th^  were  [ucqueted  be- 
neath the  ahelter  of  tho  trees,  and  in  about  haJf-an-hour  ofterwarda 
the  "whole  band,  led  by  the  Xiord  Justice  and  the  vengeful  archer, 
waa  win^s  its  w^  through  the  snowy  forest  towards  the  Csatle 
of  the  Island.  After  arriving  at  a  spot  within  tho  distance  of  an 
arrow-shot  from  the  castle,  Sir  Ralph  Uff  ord  gave  orders  to  his  mea. 
to  dianutont  and  tie  their  hones  in  the  wood  hard  by.  He  then  led 
them  down  cautiously  towards  the  poatem  indicated  by  the  archer. 
But  cAUtion  eetfaed  now  uoaecessary,  for  the  wardera  had  foiwkeu 


their  poeta,  and  stolen  into  the  hall  to  jcnn  their  comrades  in  the 
revel.  The  archer  opened  the  poatem  door,  and  tho  band  filed  after 
blTn  into  the  deserted  court-yard ;  where  they  stood,  the  sounds  of 
reckless  and  drunken  revelry  breaking  upon  their  ears  from  the 
distant  hall. 

"  Go,"  wliisperad  Sir  Ralph  Ufford  to  tlie  archer,  "  and  climb . 
yonder  buttreaa — from  it  tlioa  canst  see  how  they  are  engaged 

The  archer  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  looked  in  through  a  loop- 
hole— the  same  Ihroush  which  he  had  peered  some  hours  before. 
There  they  were,  warders  and  all,  singing,  shouting,  and  drinking 
away  in  their  mad  revel,  while  Death,  a  veritable  thief  in  the  night, 
waa  hovering  over  their  heads,  and  that  of  their  master.     At   the 

X'  end  of  the  hall  sat  Sir  Eustace  Foer,  and  a  few  of  bis  com- 
knights,  engaged  in  a  game  of  cheas,  and  laughing  loudly  at 
the  various  fortunes  of  the  play.     The  archer  sprang  down  and 
reported  what  he  had  seen  to  the  item  Lord  Justice,  who,  beckon- 
ing to  his  followers,  strode  round  to  the  main  door  (^  the  fortalice, 
and  rushed  in,  aword  in  hand.     Up  started  the  revelleia  in  wild 
affright,  some  of  them  drawing  their  swords  or  seizing  the  battle- 
axes  from  the  wall  to  rmist  the  audden  attack,  whilst  others  vainly 
endeavoured  to  make  their  eacape  bjr  the  door  through  which  thiar 
mail-clad  enemies  were  still  ruahing   inward.      A  kniglit  who  - 
sat  by  Sir  Eustace  Poer  immediately  attacked  Sir  Ralph  Ufford, 
who  was  in  advance  with  the 
archer,  but  a  blow  from  the 
heavy  sword   of  the  Lord 
Justice  stretdied  tiim  mor- 


been  overturned  in  tho 
struggle.  Sir  Eustace  Poer 
Wang  to  his  feet,  and 
drew  his  BWord,  but  a  heavy 
blow  ou  the  head  from  the 
stock  of  tho  archer'^  cross- 
bow flung  him  senseless 
beside  liis  fallen  companion. 
A  general  butchery  com- 
menced, for  the  revellers, 
unarmed  as  they  were,  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  ' 
fierce  and  iron-clad  band 
of  knights  and  men-at-arma, 
who  rushed  so  suddenly  upon 

"SlayhimnotI"  exclaimed 
Sir  Ralph  Ufford,  as  the 
archer  was  about  to  plunge 
his     dagger    through    the 

breast  irf  the  hapless  master 
of  the  eaatle,  who  still  lay  upon  the  floor — "  if  the  caiafF  still  lives 
after  thy  brave  blow,  we  will  hang  him  before  his  own  gate,  even 
as  he  hanged  thy  brother  and  son.  In  the  name  of  our  lic^-loid 
the  king,"  coutinued  he,  tumitig  to  those  who  still  endeavoured  to 
defend  themselves,  "  I,  Ralph  Ufford,  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland,  com- 
mand you  all  to  lay  down  your  arms,  in  which  case  yi^u  will  get 
mercy — all,  except  Sir  Eustace  Poer,  who  licth  voumJed  here,  and 
Sr  William  Grant,  whom  I  am  aorry  to  Bee  in  such  company,  but 
who  can  expect  no  quarter  I" 

His  command  was  instantly  obeyed,  the  castle  rendered  up,  and 
in  the  dead  of  that  icy  Ctuistmas  nig^t,  the  cron-bow  man  uid  bin 
two  attendants,  as  they  rtood  before  the  gatfl  of  Castle  Island, 
looked  with  a  smile  of  grim  and  vengeful  pleasure  upon  ths  bodies 
of  Sir  Euatace  Foer  ana  Sir  Williwn  Grant  depending  from  tho 
ominous  cross-beam  over  the  archway.  Without  more  ado  the 
Lord  Justice  and  his  stem  band  sat  themaelvca  down  in  the  hall  of 
the  fortahcc  they  had  thus  taken,  and  tli(a«  finished  thcii  Christ- 
mas cheer. 

E.  D.  J. 

AcQUAiXTANcE  AHS  Friend. — Mao's  life  Is  a  chain,  and 
eveiT  acquaintance  he  forma  in  ita  coune  ia  a  link,  completing  tfaa 
whole.    Affection  is  the  clasp  securing  it,  vhich  only  snofs  when 
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H£  town  of  New  Bridge,  county  Kildare,  iapleft- 
Bantlf  situated  oa  the  river  Liffey,  the  banks  of 
whicb,  above  tha  town,  are  yery  beautiful  and 
fertile,  a  great  extent  of  rich  pasture  land  cit«iid- 
ii^  from  the  river  on  eitlier  aide.  About  a  mile 
almre  tlie  town  are  Uie  ruins  of  Great  Connell 
Abbey,  founded  by  Mojler  Ktahenry,  a.d.  1202 ; 
a  mile  below  is  the  hsgs  bc^  of  Mounds.  The 
cavalry  barracks  in  the  town  are  very  extensre. 

It  is  rather  anoiualoua  to  call  the  oldest  bridge 
now  remaining  on  the  river  Liffey,  New  Bridge, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  tho  ancient  Bridge  of 
Dublin,  which  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  some 
kf,  years  since,  it  is  anerted  to  be  the  first  atone 
it^  bridge  whicb  spanned  it.  We  learn  from  Fern- 
Inidge's  "  Annala,"  that  this  bridge  was  erected  in 
lie  year  1308,  by  John  le  Decer,  the  I.«rd  Mayor 
of  Dublin  in  that  year,  at  his  own  expense.  Hie 
bridge  is  utuatod  about  a  mile  south-west  of  the 
town  of  Ijeixlip,  illustrated  in  our  last  number. 
It  consists  of  four  arches,  some  of  which  are  seml- 
circular  and  others  pointed.  Like  the  majority  of 
tnOGt  ancient  bridgea,  it  is  high  and  extremely 
narrow.  "  Mantled  with  luxuriant  ivy,"  says 
Dr.  Petrie,  "and  enriched  with  the  varied  and 
10  many  centuries,  it  is  in  itself  an  object  of  great 
picturesque  boaaty ;  but  these  attractions  are  greatly  enhaucad  by 
the  quiet,  yet  loaumtic,  features  of  the  scenery  immediately  about 
it— particularly  the  woods,  and  the  nuns  of  the  venerable  Abbey  of 
St.  Woolstan." 
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I  US.  STAMMERS  oreued  the  door  with  feverish 

I  haste,  and  Bramble  stood  before  one  who  was  the 

I  very  |>eraonific;ition  of  physical  suffering  and  men- 

9  tal  distrcEa. 

1  "  Oh,  Doctor,  Live  you  any  news  for  me.  I  hive 

/  lived  a  life  of  torture  since  I  last  saw  you — tt^l.me 

I  all — tell  me  the  wont ;  this  suspense  is  worse  than 

'  a  hundred  deaths.    His  sister  uae  cried  herself  to 

^  sleep,  but  there  has  been  no  sleep  for  me  tor  nights, 

'  norl  fear  b  there  any  more  peace  for  me  in  this 

T  have  good  news  for  vou,"  said  Bramble, 

"mh,  the  very  best  news ;  I  nave  th^  forged  bill." 

'  Thelady  stared  with  intense  wonderment  at  the 

•  Black  Doctor  as  she  caught  hijn  In  the  band,  and 

.  her  face  was  at  once  cxprenve  of  incredulity  and 


"  Hiis  way,  madam,"  aaid  Stammers,  as  he  led 
the  lady  to  an  adjoining  room,  where  he  idoced  the 
candle  which  he  held  on  a  table,  and  drew  fiHth  frcou 
his  breast  packet  the  fatal  pocket-book  within 
which  was  contained  the  cause  of  so  much  heart- 
burning wBlictioii,  within  which  was  the  }»>oduct  ot 
fraud  and  avarice,  and  the  sad  romlts  of  prodicality  aiyl  crime — the 
records  of  many  a  human  folly,  and  t£at  which  gave  power  and 
wealth  to  Abraham  Isaacs. 

Mrs.  StammetH  ahnost  fainted,  as  she  saw  Bramble  tmclose  the 
strings  which  secured  the  pocket-book. 

"  Here  it  ia,"  said  Bramble,  as  he  produced  the  forged  bill  and 
held'it  up  to  the  li^K.    "  On  that  slip  of  dirty  paper  the  life  ol 
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your  husband  and  my  friend  depended.    It  is  now  yours,"  and  the 
^Black  Doctor  placed  the  bill  in  ner  hand. 

She  graspea  it  convulsively,  and  big  tears  rolled  down  her  lace, 
but  they  were  tcare  of  deep  and  soul-felt  gratitude. 

"  How  can  my  life  and  every  enerrv  of  mv  soul  thank  you  for 
the  great  good  you  have  done  us,  and  if  my  life  can  repay  you  it  is 
at  your  service,"  said  the  lady,  as  she  held  the  hand  of  Bramble  in 
hers.  But  as  she  did  so  a  cloud  seemed  to  pass  across  her  features, 
and  she  added  :  ^^  I  hope  no  wrong  has  been  done  to  obtain  this  bill." 

^^  None  whatever,"  replied  Bramble ;  ^'  and  you  should  not  be 
conferring  all  your  eratitude  on  me ;  the  person  who  obtained  the 
pocket-b^k  is  outside ;  would  you  wish  to  see  him  ?" 

^^I  would  be  most  anxious  to  do  so,"  said  Mrs.  Stammers, 
^^  that  I  may  thank  him." 

Bramble  cautiously  opened  the  hall-door,  and  called  Tony. 
.  ^^  All  right,"  said  Tony,  as  he  ascended  the  steps  and  entered  the 
hall,  ^^  this  is  a  lonesome  place,  and  it  is  very  cold." 

*'  This  is  the  young  person  who  found  the  pocket-book,"  said 
Bramble,  introducing  Tony,  ^^  and  he  gave  it  to  me.  He  knew 
what  it  contained,  and  was  aware  how  much  you  would  wish  to 
have  it." 

Mrs.  Stammers  ran  over  to  Tony,  and  not  only  embraced  him,  but 
absolutely  kissed  him,  much  to  his  own  surprise,  as  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  remove  his  white  hat. 

^^  Yes,  ma^am,"  said  Tony,  when  he  had  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prise, ^^  the  doctor  is  right ;  I  found  it,  and  I  gave  it  to  him." 

^^  What  is  your  name  ?"  asked  the  lady,  as  she  placed  her  hands 
on  Tony^s  shoulders,  and  looked  at  him  with  eyes  beaming  with  joy 
and  thankfulness. 

"Tony  Johnson,  ma'am,"  replied  the  boy;  "I  know  your 
governor  very  well,  and  I  would  go  a  long  way  to  serve  him." 

"  This  poor  boy,"  said  lilrs.  Stammers,  "  reminds  me  of  my  duty. 
Where  is  my  dear  husband,  and  how  is  he?  but  how  can  he  be  if  y6u 
have  not  informed  him  of  the  good  news  which  you  have  told  me  ?" 

"  We  must  be  very  cautious  for  some  time  in  this  matter,"  said 
Bramble.  "  You  must  not  breathe  a  word  even  to  Miss  Stammers 
of  the  finding  of  the  bill :  tell  her  that  her  brother  is  safe,  and  will 
be  here  in  me  course  oi  to-morrow.  Above  all  things,  keep  that 
bill  safe." 

"  I  will,"  said  Mrs.  Stammers,  "  put  it  where  its  horrid  presence 
shall  never  remind  me  of  my  husband's  shame,"  and  she  neld  the 
bill  towards  the  flame  of  the  candle. 

"  Are  you  mad?"  said  Bramble,  as  he  had  just  time  to  prevent 
the  lady  putting  her  threat  into  execution ;  "  are  you  aware  the 
Jew  could  get  others  to  forge  a  bill  to  imitate  that  which  you  were 
goinff  to  Dum,  and  swear,  and  get  others  to  swear,  that  the  one 
which  was  but  an  imitation  was  the  original  forgery  ?"  | 

"  I  feel  the  importance  of  what  you  say,"  said  Mrs.  Stammers, 
"  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  uml  keep  it  safe." 

"  I  am  now  compelled  to  leave  you,"  said  Bramble,  "  as  Tony 
and  I  are  going  in  the  direction  of  home.  He  is  to  be  my  cicerone^ 
and  you  may  be  expecting  to  see  Mr.  Stammers  here  in  the  even- 
ing, as  in  all  probability  I  will  meet  him  early." 

AlxB.  Stammers  caught  the  doctor  by  the  hand  and  said :  "  Accept 
the  warmest  gratitude  of  a  mother  and  her  children ;  as  for 
Tony,  the  welfare  of  his  future  life  shall  be  my  anxious  care ;  I 
owe  hun  much,  and  I  will  repay  him  as  well  as  I  can.  I  will  now 
bid  you  good-night,"  said  the  lady,  almost  oveitx)me  by  emotion, 
when  Bramble  and  Tony  left  and  gently  closed  the  hall-door  after 
them. 

As  they  were  leaving  Elm  Place,  Tony  inquired :  "  Where  are 
you  g>ing,  doctor  ?" 

"  To  Mud  Island,"  replied  Bramble,  "  where  we  will  remain  till 
daylight." 

When  they  reached  this  classic  locality.  Bramble  entered  the  room 
where  Stammers  lay,  and,  addressine  hun,  said :  "  Stammers,  I  am 
happy  in  being  able  to  inform  you  that  your  wife  has  now  the  bill 
in  her  poasession,  and  you  are  safe  from  all  danger." 

"  Don't  mock  me  in  my  misery,"  said  Stami^rs,  as  he  rose  from 
his  wretched  pallet,  but  immediatelv  fell  backwards,  exhausted. 
ii  I  have,"  continuea  the  sick  man,  nfty  thousand  pounds — I  will 
pay  all  my  debts  this  night." 

''  I  am  afraid,"  said  Bramble,  addiessing  the  Mud  Island  king 
in  A  low  tone  of  voioe,  ^*  that  our  poor  friend  has  lost  his  reason. 
Bt£¥e  70U  observed  anything  like  delirium  about  him  ?" 


"  He  has  been  raving  all  day,"  said  the  king,  ^'  and  I  fear  tl&t 
he  is  stark  mad  this  moment.  Poor  gentleman,  the  shock  he  hasire- 
ceived,  together  with  his  recent  accident,  has  been  too  much  for  him." 
^*-  This,"  said  Bramble,  ^^  is  the  most  iinfortunate  item  In  the  case, 
now  that  the  danger  which  he  and  his  friends  most  apprehended  is 
all  past.  What  is  to  become  of  his  poor  wife  and  helpless  children  ? " 
Meanwhile  the  patient  continuea  to  writhe  as  if  convulsed  on  his 
pallet.  The  Doctor  strove  so  far  as  po6si1)le  to  soothe  the  frenzied 
excitement  of  his  unhappy  friend,  and  had  at  length  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  him  fall  into  a  profound  slumber  just  about  daybreak, 
when  the  entrance  of  Tony  drew  the  Doctor^s  attention,  who  made 
a  sign  to  that  wide-awake  young  gentleman  to  tread  softly,  to  speak 
low,  and  not  disturb  the  maimed  and  heart- worn  sleeper. 

^^  The  detective  is  going  to  get  his  reward,"  said  Tony,  chuckling 
in  high  glee.     '^  They  are  going  to  tar  and  feather  him." 

The  Doctor  repeating  by  gesture  his  intimation  of  silence  to  Tony, 
both  left  the  room  of  the  si&erer,  and  proceeded  to  the  window  of 
an  out  building,  or  rather  round  hovel,  from  whence  they  could  enjoy 
a  full  view  of  the  operation  of  tarring  and  feathering,  a  process  by 
np  means  new  to  the  executive  of  Mud  Island. 

The  luckless  detective  ^Horseman)  had  been  led  from  an 
underground  cellar,  wherein  ne  had  been  confined,  together  with 
Squint  for  his  companion,  during  the  previous  night.  His  appear- 
ance at  the  place  ot  execution  was  lulled  with  shouts  and  roars  of 
ribald  mirth  oy  the  vast  mob  assembled.  The  process  of  denuding 
the  hapless  victim  of  his  garments  was  accomplished  with  marvellous 
celerity  by  "  Red  Dan,"  who  evinced  a  dexterity  in  the  disrobing 
process  wnich  proved  him  to  be  an  accomplished  and  tried  hand  at 
that  sort  of  wonc.  Hie  tar  brush  was  most  vigorously  and  unsparingly 
applied  by  a  half  dozen  willing  operatora,  who  speedily  covered  the 
body  corporate  of  poor  Horseman  with  a  dense  bitumenous  coat,  his 
entreaties  for  mercy  and  forbearance  being  interrupted  by  the  casual 
introduction  of  the  loaded  tar  brush  into  his  gapmg  mouth.  The 
tarring  having  been  completed,  a  sack  full  of  feathers  was  then 
showered,  of  course  with  unsparing  Uberality,  over  his  tar-covered 
body.  The  aspect  of  the  feathered  biped  was  so  truly  comical,  that  the 
grave  features  of  the  saturnine  Blaick  Doctor  relaxed  into  a  smile, 
whilst  Tony  crowed  and  capered  with  ecstacy.  The  process  ol  the 
execution  of  the  Mud  Island  sentence  terminated  by  Horseman,  tarred 
and  feathered  as  he  was,  being  drummed  out  of  the  King^s  territo- 
ries beyond  the  Spring  Garden  frontier,  with  all  the  ignominy  con* 
sidered  to  be  due  to  a  spy  and  an  informer.  The  §£q  and  drum 
of  the  Mud  Island  militia  played  ^^  The  Bogue^s  March"  in  front, 
and  tiius  amidst  the  yells  ox  the  mob,  the  shnll  laugh  of  the  women 
and  girls,  and  the  shouts  of  the  young  population,  Horseman  made 
his  exit  hx)m  the  Mud  Island  territoiy,  and  having  had  his  water* 
soaken  clothes  thrown  to  him,  retreated  to  hide  his  shame  and  dis« 
oomfiture  in  some  private  hostelry  or  lodging. 

So  soon  as  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  the  Black  Doctor,  addressing 
Tonv,  said,  ^^  Tony,  here  is  money,  go  and  hire  a  chaise  at  once, 
and  let  it  be  brought  to  the  door  of  the  king^s  house  immediately. 
It  is  necessary  that  my  friend  Mr.  Stanmiers  shall  be  removed 
from  this  without  delay." 

"  All  right,  doctor,"  answered  Tony ;  and,  whistling  a  few  bars 
of  "  The  Bogue^s  March,"  interrupted  by  occasional  roars  of  merri- 
ment, off  went  the  young  scamp  on  his  message  in  search  of  a  dis- 
creet jarvey. 

It  required  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  trouble  to  make 
Stammers  ready  for  his  joumev  from  Mud  Island  to  Elm-place,  but 
by  persuasion  and  genUe  violence,  the  Black  Doctor  succeeded  in 
prevailing  on  him.  When  the  chaise  drove  up  to  the  door,  with 
Tony  sitting  on  one  of  the  back  rails,  in  all  the  full  excitement  of 
juvenile  delight,  Bramble  had  to  laugh  at  the  antics  of  his  young 
friend,  whose  white  hat  had  imdergone  anything  but  a  process  of 
renovation  during  the  past  twenty -four  hours. 

*^  That  is  a  precious  voung  fellow,**  aaid  the  King  of  Mud  Island, 
"  I  would  like  to  have  nim  as  a  subject." 

"  Tony,"  replied  Bramble,  **  is  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  his 
time.  I  would  not  part  with  him  for  any  consideration.  He  saved  my 
friend  from  his  worst  enemies,  and  was  the  means  of  defeating 
Abraham  Isaacs,  the  terrible  Jew  money-lender.  This  won't  do," 
continued  the  Black  Doctor,  *^  as  Mr.  Stammers  must  he  at  home 
before  the  day  is  much  older.  You  must  help  me  to  put  the  injured 
man  into  the  chiuse.** 
'^  No  floooer  said  than  ddDe,**  replied  the  king ;  and  in  a  short 
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time  Stauimere  and  Bramble  were  seated  in  the  TeUcle,  driving  at 
a  briuk  pace  for  Klm-place. 

On  arriring  oppceite  the  readence  of  Colond  Stammers,  the 
BUck  Doctor  alighted,  and  knocked  gently  at  the  hall-door,  which 
'Was  opened  b;  Mra.  Stammers. 

"  Your  hnstAod  is  in  the  chaise,"  eaid  Bramble,  aa  the  ladj  eboc^ 
him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"A  thoiieand  thanks,"  B^d  ahe,  "  are  yonia  from  me.     How  can 


poefiibie.  He  appeared  to  be  iuffcring  much  pain,  when  he  was 
placed  in  a  bed  fitted  for  hia  recepdou. 

llie  meeting  between  Stammera  and  his  mfe  was  moat  affecting. 
"  1  owe  that  which  is  worth  twenty  Uvea  to  Bramble,"  said  Stam- 
mera ;  "  and  to  that  Lttle  boy  in  the  street.  You  have  that  accunsed 
bill,  I  am  informed.  Keep  it  safe,  at  present  I  coutd  not  look  at  it." 

"  1  Ijave  it,"  oteervtd  the  lady,  "  in  safe  kei^ing,  where  no  one 
can  obtain  it"  As  she  spoke,  Colonel  Stammers,  accompanied  by 
his  niece  Charlotte,  entered  the  room  where  Stammers  was  lying. 
^\'hen  his  nster  saw  him  she  waa  transportt^  with  joy,  and  the  old 
man  went  towaids  him  and  addressed  nim  in  the  most  afiectioaat« 

Colonel  Stammt 

atill  erect,  and  tim 

dreKsed  nith  the  greatest  care,  and  wore  the  full  blue  body  coat  of 
the  time,  adorned  with  gilt  buttons.  He  had  on  ft  buff  vest,  and 
cravat  acrupulously  white,  secured  by  a  large  diamond  brooch. 
Trowsers  verj"  tight  at  the  ankles,  pumps  with  jewelled  clasps,  and 
white  dlk  stocldn^  complet«d  the  costume  of  the  old  coloneL 

"  You  have  got  a  bad  hurt,  I  am  sorry  to  hear.  Bob,"  said  he.  "  I 
liave  bIbo  learned  tbat  this  gentleman, "^pointing  to  Bramble — "has 
done  you  aood  service.    Accept  my  best  thanks,"  oontinued  the 


__   .  _B  about  siity-fiva  years  of  ace. 
e  seemed  to  have  dealt  leniently  with  him. 


done  you  ^aod  service.     Accept  my   best  thanks, 
colont'l,  as  ne  extended  his  hand  to  the  Black  Doctor. 

"I  have  done  my  Uat,"  replied  Bramble,  "but  the  greatat  quiet 
for  many  days  will  be  Required  for  your  patient.  I  have  to  go  now 
on  important  buaiiiesB,  and  I  will  call  to  see  him  to-morrow,  when 
I  tii|st  he  will  be  much  better." 

[to  bk  oontinded.J 


STANZAS    BY    HOONLIOHT. 

Tbb  last  spring  moon  was  shining 

Above  Knockfiema's  hill ; 
As  late  I  lay  recUning 

By  Woodstock's  mnrmniing  rill ; , 
Wliich  flows  a  scene  of  beauty  round, 

All  silent  and  all  still, 
Save  where  the  water's  pleasant  sound 

Comes  floating  by  the  mill. 
And  sweetest  fancies  flUod  my  mind 

While  gaiing  on  the  scene — 
The  village  kmmingifar  behind. 

The  vernal  lawns  between  ; 
I  thought  how  calm  my  days  might  glida 

In  some  retreat  like  this, 
Afiir  from  bannts  of  pomp  and  pride, 

'Mid  Nature's  sylvan  bW. 
There  read  tlie  muses'  mystic  lore 

In  valley,  grove,  or  stream  ; 
Or  high  on  ^mcy's  pinbna  soar, 

Above  the  solar  beam ; 
Or.  sweeter  still,  with  fond  delight 

To  sing  some  lowly  song 
In  such  a  scene — on  such  a  nig^t — 

To  maiden  fair  and  young. 
But  well  I  know  the  rainbow's  hue 

b  fleeting  as  'tis  bright ; 
And  still  my  days  of  rest  are  few, 
•  Nor  cheered  by  love's  fond  light: 
And  I  have  neither  wealtii  nor  fame 

To  gain  the  valued  boon ; 
Yet  I  cam  pleasing  fancies  frame 

Bfloesth  th8  silver  nuxrn. 


THE  PAST  AKD  PHESF.NT  OF  TTPOGSAPflT. 

^^^^^^^  HE  many  sciences  nec<«Bnry  to  be  practised  in  tlie 
^■^^■■^  production  of  a  booli  or  periodical  are  so  various  and 
W^  y^'  interesting,  that  we  have  Httie  doubt  a  brief  insight 
W  ^      '   into  the  history  and  progress  of  tlie  art  of  printing, 

"      —         ~«    will  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  this  joumaL 
-^—     .^        Weneed  scarcelyreraarkthat theseienceoftypo- 

t^  "^^    gniphy  is  of  comparatively  modem  origin;  for  although 

.-^"r:    the  jirinripies  Upon  which  the  art  wasnltimateiy  dc- 
^  *piZ    veloped  are  of  thfe  mc«t  remote  antiquity,  it  is  not 

'-'  ^•'~    ""*"  'l"*"  four  centvirite  since  the  flr^  book  iifiucd 
•  J^       ~    frOTntheprew.  Antcriortotheinvontionotprintiiig, 
"S^^^r-   ™**l"0''^""'erecutonabloctotwood,  theimpies- 
,^^^^^^^   sions  from  which  were  taken  by  me»ns  of  a  simple 
^^]^G   pressure.    Tothisday  the  Chinese  pursue  t^iiaruJe 
^5    method  ofprinting,?jeingthe  only  people  who  do  so. 
The  work  which  they  intend  to  be  prmted,  i^  first 
uponshectsot  thin  transparent  i«per,  impres- 
■  each  of  which,  by  ihe  aid  of  glue,  are  tranu- 
^   ferredtotahlelaof  hard  wood.  The  engraver  removes 
every  portion  of  the  blank  surface  of  the  block,  and 

the  transcribed  characters  are  thus  left  in  relief.  The 

■^'-"  — ^--  Chinese  do  not  use  any  press,  but  when  the  mk  is  laid 
^.  ■  M^-^"  on,  and  the  paper  carefully  pliced  above  it,  a  brush 
is  pastpd  over  with  the  ncctssary  degree  of  pri'ssure. 
According  fo  Davia.  before  the  discovery  of  wooden  blocks,  the 
Chinese  were  accustomed  to  use  stone  blocks,  on  which  the  writing 
hail  been  engraved,  by  means  of  which  process  the  ground  of  the 
psper  was  made  bl.ick,  and  the  letters  left  white,  "nie  first  move- 
able types  that  were  constructed  were  of  very  rude  and  imperfect 
manufacture.  The  e.xact  year  of  their  introiluction  has  not  lnvii 
ascertained,  bnt  it  a  certain  to  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  . 
fifteenth  century,  probably  between  the  years  1437  and  H3S. 
Although  the  credit  of  the  discovery  hafl  been  varioiKly  awarded, 
there  is  little  iloubt  that  it  must  justly  bs  accorded  to  John  Guten- 
berg (or  Gutembergh),  n  German.  Lventhe  briefest  history  of  the 
art  of  printing  wotfld  be  incomphite  without  a  sketch  of  his  career. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at  Mayence,  or  ATent^,  early  fn 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  to  have  settted  at  Strasburg,  about  tlio 
year  1434.  Eleven  years  afterwards  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  three  citizens  of  tluit  town,  bin'iiug  himself  to  disclose  certain 
important  secrets  connected  with  the  science  of  typography,  by 
means  of  which  they  would  attair  opulence.  Shortly  afti-r  their 
^raiKeedings  were  initiated  one  of  the  partners  died,  upon  which 
Gntenberg  sent  his  servant  to  the  brother  of  the  deceased  with  the 
request  that  no  stranger  might  be  admitted  into  the  workshop,  lent 
their  secret  might  bo  dLtscovered.  However,  he  was  too  late,  for 
all  the  "  plant"  of  the  ofBce  had  disappeared,  a  ciicutustance  which 

Eiiluced  a  lawsuit  amongst  tlii;  surviving  partners,  the  result 
ng  a  dissolution  amongst  them. 

In  1445-46  Guttnberg  returned  to  his  native  city  of  Mentz, 
where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  necessary  capital  tor  tlic  pro- 
secution of  his  typcgrapliic  eiperiments,  from  a  wealthy  goldsmith 
and  woiker  in  precious  metals,  named  John  Fust,  or  Faust.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  first  regular  printing  establishment.  Between 
the  years  1450  and  1455  Gutenberg  succeeded  in  minting  complete 
an  edition  (in  the  Latin  language)  of  the  Bible.  This  waaeiecut-od 
with  cut  metal  types,  on  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  leaves,  and 
from  copies  still  m  existence  in  the  Royal  Libraries  of  Berlin  and 
Paris,  soma  impressions  appear  to  have  bsen  printed  on  vellitn). 
But  the  eipeiLics  incident  upon  the  piihliciitioa  of  this  work  siiW- 
quently  proved  the  cause  of  Gutenberg's  ruin.  Succe^ul  L'gal 
proceedings  were  instituted  against  him  by  Faust,  into  whose  pos- 
session the  entire  of  his  "  plant"  fell — the  suit  being  followed  fiy  a 
dissolution  of  partnerahip.  The  story  in  which  the  latter  is  intro- 
duced under  tnenameoi  "Dr.  Fanstus,"aad  represented  as  baring 
been  in  collusion  with  his  Satanic  majesty,  originated  in  the  super- 
stitions of  the  vulgar  with  regard  to  the  books  first  issued  from  tin 
German  press.  In  addition  to  this  Bible,  many  other  specimens  of 
the  typographic  work  of  Gutenberg  Itave  been  lUscovered.  Amongst 
them  IS  an  almuiac  for  the  year  1457,  which  was  found  some  years 
ago  in  the  archives  of  Hayence.  "This,"  remarks  Hansard,  "would 
most  likely  be  printed  townrds  the  clwe  of  iJuS,  and  may  oonsc- 
qoently  be  dMmed  the  nHst.aaciBDt  apeoii^fia  of  typogiSiphio  priafr* 
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ing  extant,  with  a  certain  date.  That  Gutenberg  was  a  person  of 
lelned  tastes  in  the  execution  of  his  works,  is  siS^ciently  obvious. 
Adopting  a  very  ancient  custom,  common  in  the  written  copies  of 
the  Scrintures  and  the  missals  of  the  Church,  he  used  a  krge  orna- 
mental letter  at  tlie  commencement  of  books  and  chapters,  finely 
embellished,  and  surrounded  with  a  variety  of  figures  as  in  a  frame. 
The  initial  letter  of  the  first  psalm  thus  forms  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  tifie  art  of  printing  in  its  early  progress.  It  is  richly  ornamented 
with  foliage,  flowers,  a  bird,  and  a  greyhound ;  and  it  is  still  more 
beautiful  nom  being  printed  in  a  pale  blue  colour,  while  the  em- 
bellishments are  red,  and  of  a  transparent  appearance.  What  be- 
came of  Gutenberg  immediately  after  the  unsuccessful  termination 
of  his  lawsuit  with  Faust  is  not  well  known.  Like  the  illustrious 
discoverer  of  the  great  western  continent,  he  seems  to  have  retired 
almost  broken-h^rted  from  the  world,  and  to  have  spent  most  of 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  obscurity.  It  is  ascertained,  however, 
that  in  the  year  1465  he  received  an  annual  pension  from  the  Elector 
Adolphus,  but  that  he  onlv  enjoyed  this  small  compensation  for  his 
extraordinary  invention  auring  three  years,  and  di^  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  of  February,  1468."  We  may  add  that,  not  long 
since,  a  monument  wss  erected  to  his  memory  in  his  native  city. 

All  Gutenberg's  types  were  individuallv  cut  by  the  hand,  the  mode 
of  casting  types  in  moulds  being  assigned  to  Schoeffer,  an  apprentice 
with  Faust,  and  Gutcnberg*s  successor.  The  first  joint  production 
of  Faust  and  Schoeffer  was  an  edition  of  the  Psalms,  the  most  per- 
fect copy  known  of  which  is  that  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Yi^inna. 
It  is  Uie  firet  pubHcation  to  which  the  ^te,  printer's  name,  and 

C*  e  of  publication  were  affixed,  and  was  discovered,  according  to 
perley,  ^^  in  the  vear  1665,  near  Innspruck,  in  the  castli  of  Am- 
bras,  where  the  Archduke  Francis  Sigismund  had  collected  a  pro- 
digious quantity  ef  manuscripts  and  printed  books,  taken  for  the 
most  part  from  the  library  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary, 
from  whence  it  was  trannported  to  Vienna.  The  book  is  printed  in 
folio,  on  vellum,  and  of  such  extreme  rarity,  that  though  not  moro 
than  six  or  seven  copies  are  known  to  be  in  existence,  all  of  them 
differ  from  each  other  in  some  respect.  .  .  .  The  capital  lettena 
are  cut  in  wood,  with  a  degree  of  delicacy  and  boldness  which  are 
truly  surprising ;  the  largest  of  them — the  initial  letters  of  the 
Psauns — which  are  black,  red,  and  blue,  must  have  passed  three 
times  through  the  press."  Faust  and  Schoeffer  succeeded  in  conceal- 
ing the  improvements  which  they  had  introduced  into  the  typogra- 
pMcal  art  till  the  year  1462,  when,  at  the  sacking  of  Mentz,  their 
employ^  were  dispersed  into  different  countries,  and  the  invention 
of  printing  was  thus  dispersed  throughout  Europe.  From  Mentz, 
its  birth-pkce,  the  art  travelled  to  Ilaerlem,  in  Holland,  and  Stras- 
burg,  eadi  of  tlieae  cities  having  its  respective  advocates  for  its  first 
introduction. 

It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  the  credit  of  introducing  the 
art  into  England  is  due  to  William  Caxton,  since  we  find  recora  of 
a  small  quarto  of  forty-one  leaves— copies  of  which  are  extant — as 
having  been  published  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1468,  being  three 
yean  antecedent  to  the  oommercement  d  his  labours.  From  a 
work  entitled  *^  Original  and  Growth  of  Printing  in  England,". 

Sublished  in  London,  in  1664,  it  would  appear  that  the  first  intro- 
uction  of  the  art  occiirred  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  which 
monaroh,  at  the  expense  of  fifteen  hundred  mcrks,  sent  R.  Tour- 
nour.  Master  of  the  Robes,  and  William  Caxton,  merchant,  on  an 
express  embassy  to  Haerlem,  to  secure  the  services  of  a  nrinter 
named  Corsellis,  to  come  to  England,  and  set  up  a  press  at  Oxford, 
which  ci^  has,  therefore,  the  honour  of  being  the  original  seat  of 
the  art  in  England,  llie  king  subsequently  establiSied  another 
press  at  St.  Albans,  and  a  third  at  Westminster,  the  last  being  placed 
tmder  the  charge  of  Caxton,  in  the  year  1471.  It  is  affimed  by 
many  that  the  very  old  practice  prevailing  amongst  printers  of  call- 
ing their  office  a  *^  Chapel*' — ^the  title  being  also  applied  to  a  species 
of  lodge  in  which  they  meet  to  settle  any  dispute  which  may  occur 
amoncst  themselves— originated  in  Caxton's  exeroising  the  profes- 
don  m  a  printer  in  one  of  the  chapels  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In 
a  poem  entitled  ^^  The  Press,"  there  occurs  the  following  allusion  to 
the  epithet : 

"0,  Albion!  still  thy  gratitude  confess 
To  Caxton.  founder  of  the  British  Press : 
Since  first  thy  roonntaitis  rose,  and  rivers  flowed, 
Who  on  thine  ides  so  rich  a  boon  bestowed  ? 
Yet  stands  the  chapel  in  yon  Gothic  shrine 
Where  wrought  the  father  of  our  English  line. 


Onr  art  was  hailed  from  kingdoms  far  abroad. 
And  cherislied  in  the  hallowed  house  of  God; 
From  which  we  learn  the  homage  it  received, 
And  how  our  sires  its  heavenly  birth  believed. 
Each  printer  hence,  howe'er  unblest  his  walls, 
Even  to  this  day  his  house  a  chapel  calls." 

William  Caxton  was  bom  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1412,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  one  Robert  Large,  a  mercer  of  the  city  of  London, 
who  died  in  1441,  leaving  hin\  a  legacy  of  twenty-four  merks,  with 
which  fortune  he  went  abroad,  and  acted,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  agent  for  the  Company  of  Mercers,  in  Holland  and 
Flanders,  where  he  resided  nearly  tmrty  years.  In  such  esteem  was 
he  held  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  his  probity  and  moral  character, 
that  £dwi^  IV.  appointed  him  one  of  the  conunissioners  to  com- 
plete a  treaW  of  commerce  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  On  his 
arrival  in  England  he  obtained  apartments  in  we  Almonry^  at 
Westminster,  when  was  produced,  in  1474,  the  "  Game  and  Playe 
of  Cheese."  This  was  followed  by  the  "  Recollections  of  the  Siege 
of  Troy,"  from  the  preface  to  which  we  leani  that  Caxtc^n  had 
**  practiBed  and  learned,  at  great  charge  and  dispenc^,  to  ordain  that 
said  book  in  print.'*  Tliis  remarkable  man  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced the  pnnting  with  moulded  metal  types,  a  great  improvement 
on  the  wooden  letters  of  his  predecessor  Gutenberg ;  but  for  many 
years  afterwards  the  art  of  type-casting  remained  in  a  very  rude 
and  imperfect  state.  Caicton  died  in  1490.  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight,  one  of  his  biographers  telling  us  tnat  he  worked  both  at 
^*  press  and  case'*  to  Uie  very  last  day  of  liis  life.  In  a  paper  like 
tms  it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  minute  account  of  his  life 
and  labours,  but  we  may  obtain  some  idea  of  his  industry  when  we 
find  that,  in  addition  to  he  being  his  own  compositor  and  corrector, 
he  also  made  his  own  type  and  ink,  and  left  behind  him  no  fewer 
than  five  thousand  autograph  manuscripts.  His  pupil  and  succes- 
sor, Wynken  de  Worde,  a  foreigner,  improved  the  art  considerably, 
being  the  first  printer  in  England  who  introduced  the  Roman  letter, 
aUprevious  printing  having  oeen  in  the  black  or  German  letter. 

Printing  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  and  begun  in  Edinburgh, 
about  thirty  years  after  Caxton  had  brought  it  into  England.  Very 
few  works,  however,  appear  to  have  issued  from  the  Scottish  press 
until  the  year  1541,  wnen  James  V.  granted  licences  to  print.  Hic 
art  was  not  known  in  Ireland  till  about  the  year  15&1,  when  a  book 
in  black  letter  was  issued  from  a  press  in  Dublin.  We  r^;ret,  how- 
ever, to  be  compelled  to. acknowledge  that  Ireland  has  never  kept 
pace  with  the  sister  kingdoms,  in  this  department  of  the  arts.  Way 
this  is  the  case  it  is  not  difficult  to  detennine,  and  we  shaU  perhaps 
take  another  opportunity  of  referring  at  length  to  the  causes  which 
have  hitherto  led  to  the  total  neglect  of  national  for  foreign  lite- 
rature. We  may  add  here  that  the  first  printing-press  established 
in  America  was  one  set  up  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year 
1638. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  number  of  type  founders  in  England 
was  limited  to  four ;  but  in  1684,  we  learn  from  Joseph  Moxon, 
himself  a  letter  cutter,  that  ^^  the  number  of  founders  and  printers 
are  grown  very  many,  insomuch,  that  for  the  more,  easy  manage- 
ment of  typography,  the  operatives  have  found  it  necessary  to 
divide  it  into  the  several  trades  of  master-printer,  letter-cutter, 
letter-caster,  letter-dresser,  the  compositor,  press-man,  the  ink- 
maker,  besides  several  other  trades  wnich  they  take  in  their  assis- 
tance, as  the  smith,  joiner,  &c."  For  much  of  the  present  excel- 
lence of  the  form  and  elegance  of  types  we  are  indebted  to  the  late 
Mr.  William  Caslon,  letter-founder  in  Chiswell-street,  Finsbury, 
London,  where  his  descendants  still  carry  on  the  trade.  Caslon 
was  originally  an  engraver  of  ornamental  aevices  on  the  barrels  oi 
firearms ;  but  having,  about  the  year  1720,  been  employed  to  cut 
a  fount  of  Arabic  letters  for  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  he 
was  80  successful  that  he  abandoned  his  original  profession,  and 
started  as  a  letter-founder,  the  superiority  of  his  types  speedily  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  importation  of  foreign  letters.  Mr.  Alexander 
Wuson,  (u  Glasgow,  was  another  very  eminent  t^pe-founder :  nor 
must  we  omit  to  award  a  word  of  praise  to  the  durability  and  ele- 
gance which,  for  a  half  a  century  past,  have  characterised  the  letters 
cast  in  the  foundry  ol  Messrs.  MiUer  and  Richard,  of  Edinburgh. 

The  first  step  in  tiie  process  of  type-founding  is  the  cutting  of  a 
punch  or  die,  of  hardened  steel,  with  the  figure  of  the  letter  cut  the 
reverse  way  upon  its  point.  When  finished^  this  figure  is  struck 
into  a  piece  of  copper,  whid^  being  thus  impresied  with  the  repre- 
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sentation  of  tho  letter,  is  termed  the  matrix  This  matrix  is  then 
fixed  in  a  frame,  cdled  a  mould,  the  external  surface  of  which  is  of 
wood,  the  internal  of  steel.  There  is  an  orifice  at  the  top,  through 
which  the  metal  (an  tmudgam  of  lead  and  tegulus  of  antmiony,  the 
smaller  letters  requiring  the  tgreater  quantity  of  the  latter  metal)  is 
poured.  The  mould,  with  the  matrix  at  the  bottom,  is  held  in  the 
nand  of  the  founder,  who  pours  the  neceesary  quantity  of  hot  metil 
into  the  c&vity,  swings  tne  mould  dexterously  round  his  head, 
and  thus  forces  the  metal  into  the  interstices  of  the  matrix ;  the  metal 
instantly  cooling,  the  mould  is  opened  by  the  pressure  of  a  spring, 
and  the  type  is  cast  out,  the  operation  taking  the  eighth  of  a  minute. 
From  the  caster  the  letters  go  to  the  breaking-off  boy  and  rubber, 
who  remove  any  adhering  metal  and  smooths  their  sides.  They 
are  then  set  up  m  Ions  lines  upon  a  frame,  and  carefully  dressed  or 
finished.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  separate  pieces 
to  a  perfect  fount  of  type,  consisting  of  capitals,  or  ^^  upper  case'^ 
(A  B  C  D) ;  small  capitids  (a  b  c  d)  ;  small  letters,  or  ^^  lower 
case'*  (abed);  accents  (ji6i6) ;  signs,  fractions  T  -h  =  ^  {  j)  etc. 
From  the  scale  adopted  by  every  tyj^-founder  to  snow  the  propor- 
tional quantity  of  each  letter  required  for  a  fount,  it  would  appear 
that  the  letter  e  is  employed  more  frequently  than  any  other  letter. 

For  book  work  there  are  about  sixteen  sizes  of  letter,  each  letter 
having  a  separate  name.  The  smallest  is  ^^  Brilliant,**  the  next 
'•  Diamond,**  and  then  in  succession  upwards,  "Pearl,"  **  Ruby,** 
*'  Nonpareil,**  "  Minion,**  "  Brevier,*'  '*  Bourgeois,*'  (the  letter  with 
which  this  journ^  is  printed,)  "  Long  Primer,**  &c.  Every  de- 
scription of  type  is  sola  by  weight,  and  the  price  varies  in  amount 
according  to  the  size  of  Uie  letter ;  "  Brilliant,"  the  smallest  size, 
costs  about  fifteen  shillings  per  pound.  The  t^rpes  used  in  printing 
offices  are  sorted  in  shaUow  boxes,  with  divisions,  called  "  cases,** 
and  distinguished  as  the  "  upper**  and  "  lower  case,**  the  former 
containing  all  the  capitals,  small  capitals,  accented  letters,  and 
charactera  used  as  references  to  notes,  and  the  latter  all  the  small 
letters,  placed  without  any  alphabetical  arrangement,  the  only 
guide  to  their  particular  position  being  the  size  of  the  division 
devoted  to  them,  the  letters  most  in  use  being  placed  in  the  larg^ 
boxes.  When  tne  printer  has  composed  or  "  set**  the  manuscript 
allotted  to  him,  the  matter  is  formed  into  pages,  or  "  forms,**  as 
they  are  technically  called,  "  imposed**  upon  an  iron  slab,  and  finally 
secured  in  an  iron  frame  or  "  chess,**  to  make  it  ready  for  the  press- 
man, who  "  works  it  off.**  Of  course^  proof-sheets  of  the  matter 
have  been  previously  taken,  and  subjected  to  the  careml  scrutiny 
of  the  "  reader,**  who  marks  all  the  words  and  phrases  to  be  altered 
or  corrected.  We  have  already,  in  a  paper  upon  "  Errors  of  the 
Press,**  shown  the  care  and  attention  with  which  it  is  necessary  this 
functionary  should  discharge  his  duties.  A  recent  writer  has  trulv 
observed :  "  Many  who  condescend  to  illuminate  the  dark  world  with 
the  fire  of  their  genius,  little  think  of  the  lot  of  the  printer,  who 
sits  up  till  midnight  to  correct  their  false  grammar,  bad  orthography, 
and  worse  punctuation.  I  have  seen  the  arguments  of  lawyers  m 
high  repute  as  scholars,  sent  to  the  printer  in  their  own  handwrit- 
ing— ^many  words,  especially  technical  and  foreign  terms,  abbre- 
viated, words  mispeUed,  and  few  or  no  points,  and  these  few,  if 
there  were  any,  certainly  out  of  place.  I  nave  seen  the  sermons  of 
eminent  divines  sent  to  press  without  points  or  capitals  to  desig- 
nate the  division  of  the  sentences ;  also  the  letters  of  the  politu^ 
and  scientific  correspondent.  Suppose  all  these  had  been  so  printed, 
the  printer  would  have  been  treated  with  scorn  and  contempt.  No 
body  would  have  believed  that  such  gross  and  palpable  famts  were 
owing  to  the  ignorance  or  careleasness  of  the  autnor ;  and  no  one 
but  the  practi(»il  prmter  knows  how  many  hours  a  compositor,  and 
after  him  a  proof-reader,  is  compelled  to  spend  in  reducmg  to  read- 
able condition  manuscript  that  often  the  writers  themselves  would 
be  puzzled  to  read.** 

Stereotyping  literally  signifies  the  manufacture  of  solid  pages  of 
types,  and  the  invention  is  ascribed  to  a  ^ir.  AViUiam  Ged,  of  Edin- 
burgh, about  the  year  1725.  The  utility  of  the  process  will  be  at 
once  obvious.  Let  us  take  this  journal,  for  example.  It  frequently 
occurs  that  many  more  copies  are  sold  of  one  number  than  another, 
and  if  the  types  were  kept  ^^  standing'*  to  oomplete  sets,  so  much 
letter  would  be  ^*  blockedup,**  that  is,  remain  unemployed,  andaserious 
loss  to  the  printer,  as  well  as  delay  in  the  publication,  be  the  result. 
There  are  two  modes  of  stereotyping.  In  the  one  the  pages  are  en- 
crusted with  a  level  cake  of  liquid  stucco,  which  luurdens  almost  im- 
mediately, and  is  then  separated  from  tJie  type.    By  this  means  an 


exact  representation  of  the  letters  and  illustrations  is  obtained.  The 
stuooo  moulds  are  next  placed  in  an  oven  and  baked  to  a  certain 
d^^ree  of  hardness,  after  which  they  are  laid,  with  their  faces  down- 
wards, in  a  square  ironpan,  having  a  lid  of  the  same  metal,  with 
holes  at  the  comers.  This  pan  being  immersed  in  a  pot  of  molten 
type-metal,  which  enters  by  means  of  the  holes  and  fills  the  moulds, 
a  nctitious  plate  or  page  of  types  is  thus  produced.  The  other  mode 
is  the  papier-mAchc  process,  oy  means  of  which  the  **  Illustrated 
I>ublin  Journal**  is  stereotyped,  and  which  is  thus  described  in 
Chambers's  "  Information  for  the  People.**  *^The  substance  used  in 
making  the  mould  consists  of  sever^  layers  of  paper— one  of  brown 
paper,  another  of  blotting-paper,  and  two  of  thin  white  paper — 
glued  together  with  d  paste  made  for  the  purpose.  It  is  kept  always 
in  a  damp  state ;  and  when  about  to  be  applied  to  the  types,  the 
surface  is  lightly  and  very  carefully  rubbea  with  French  chalk, 
to  prevent  the  plate  from-  adhering  to  the  mould.  The  paper  is 
then  laid  on  the  types  and  beaten  into  them  with  a  hard  brush,  a 
piece  of  cotton  cloth  being  laid  over  it  to  prevent  its  being  destroyed. 
When  it  is  sufficiently  beaten  in,  an  aaditional  layer  of  paper  is 
applied  on  the  top  to  strengthen  the  mould,  and  the  whole 
is  placed  for  some  time  under  a  press,  and  then  on  an  iron 
table  heated  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it.  The  mould  being  dry,  is 
removed  from  the  types,  and,  the  edges  being  pared,  is  now  ready 
for  casting.  The  casting-box  consists  of  two  pieces  joined  by  a  hinge : 
the  mould  is  placed  in  the  one  half,  and  the  other  being  fastened 
down,  leaves  a  space  equal  to  the  desired  thickness  of  the  plate.  The 
metal  ia  then  poured  in  at  the  open  end  of  the  box,  and  sets  almost 
immediately.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  metal  be  not  too  hot, 
otherwise  it  adheres  to  the  mould.  When  French  chalk  is  too  freely 
used,  the  quality  of  the  plate  is  injured.  If  a  piece  of  white  paper 
dipped  into  the  metal  is  made  dark-brown,  it  is  a  sign  the  metal  is 
too  hot.*' 

In  future  papers  we  shall  notice  the  mechanical  progression  of 
literature,  from  the  days  of  the  rude  old  screw-printing  press  to 
those  when  machines  are  manufactured  capable  of  throwing  off 
twenty  thousand  impressions  per  hour,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the 
substance  upon  whicn  we  write,  from  the  time  when  the  firat  paper 
was  made  nrom  the  papyrus  of  the  Nile,  to  that  when  an  English 
Chancellor  of  the  Excnequer  abolished  the  duty  upon  it,  and  thereby 
added  additional  weight  (if  any  were  necessar]^  to  the  aphorism : 
^'  Educate  that  you  may  be  free." 

How  THE  Chinese  make  Dwarf  Trees. — We  have  all  known 
from  childhood  how  the  Chinese  cramp  their  women*s  feet,  and 
so  manage  to  make  them  ^^  keepers  at  home,**  but  how  they  con- 
trived to  grow  miniature  pines  and  oaks  in  flower  pots  for  half  a 
century,  has  always  been  much  of  a  secret.  With  the  breaking 
down  U  their  famous  wall  and  of  their  cxcIuaiyeneH,  this,  amoni 
other  curious  nonsense,  has  been  partly  discovered  and  understood 
It  is  the  product  chiefly  of  skilful,  long-continued  root  pruning. 
They  aim,  first,  and  last,  at  the  scat  of  vi^9rous  growth,  endea- 
vouring to  weaken  it  as  far  as  may  consist  with  the  prieservation  of 
life.  They  begin  at  the  beginning.  Taking  a  young  plant  (say  a 
seedling  or  cutting  of  a  cedar),  when  only  two  or  three  inches  high, 
they  cut  off  its  tap-root  as  soon  as  it  has  other  rootlets  enough  to 
live  upon,  and  repknt  it  in  a  shallow  earthen  pot  or  pan.  The 
end  of  the  tap-root  is  generally  made  to  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  or  on  a  flat  stone  within  it.  Alluvial  clay  is  then  put  into  tlie 
pot,  much  of  it  in  bits  the  size  of  beans,  and  just  enough  in  kind 
'  and  quantity  to  furnish  a  scanty  nourishment  to  the  plant. 
Water  enough  is  given  to  keep  it  in  ^wth,  but  not  enough  to 
excite  a  vigorous  habit.  So,  likewise,  in  the  application  of 
Ught  and  heat.  As  the  Chinese  pride  themselves  also  on  the 
shape  of  their  miniature  trees,  they  use  strings,  wires,  and  pegs, 
ana  various  other  mechimical  contrivances  to  promote  symmetry  of 
habit,  or  to  fashion  their  pets  into  odd,  fancy  figures.  Thus,  by 
the  use  of  very  shallow  pots,  the  growth  of  tap-roots  is  out  of  the 
question ;  by  the  use  of  the  soil,  and  little  of  it,  and  little  water, 
strong  growth  is  prevented.  Then,  too,  the  top  and  side- roots  be- 
ing wit£in  easy  reach  of  the  gardener,  are  shortened  by  his  pruning- 
kmfe,  or  seared  with  his  hot  iron.  So  the  little  tree,  finding  itself 
headed  off  on  every  side,  gives  up  the  idea  of  strong  growth,  asking 
only  for  life,  and  just  growth  enough  to  live  and  look  well.  Ac- 
cordinglv,  each  new  set  of  leaves  becomes  more  and  more  stunted, 
and  tl^  buds  and  rootlets  are  diminished  in  proportion. 
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A   VOZCG    F&OH    AN    OWL. 

ROM  the  most  remote  period  the  family  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  reprtseut  have  bcea  proverbial 
for  their  wibdom.  If  any  proof  were  needed  to 
verify  tliiH  fact,  it  may  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stance  that  my  effigy — or  rather  that  of  one  of  my 
fnmily— was  thought  fit  to  adorn  the  casque  of 
Klinerra.  For  the  perpetrator  of  the  phrase,  "tui 
Btupid  aa  an  owlj"  I  ontertain  the  most  profound 
contempt,  aa,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  my  readers  do 
likewise.  Stupid,  indeed  I  Why,  reverting  from 
the  past  to  ttiu  present,  I  can  adduce  no  better  illus- 
tiation  of  our  wisdom  than  the  fact — end  it  is  a 
fnct  not  to  be  laughed  at — tliat  with  other  sage 
birds  in  the  Zoological  Uardens,  I  am  a  "constant 
reader"  (to  employ  a  rather  hackneyed  eipreaaion) 
of  the  "  Illustrated  Dublin  Journal."  1  am  by  no 
means  egotistical,  but  it  ia  my  Impresaon  that  the 

-  effect  of  one  of  the  handsomest  initial  letters  in  its 
pages  is  due  to  the  reprcsenl&Cion  of  an  owl  ap- 
pended thereto.  And  while  on  the  subject  of  wisdom, 
1  must  coufiss  that  the  design  of  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion testifies  to  tiie  tapience  and  taste  of  the  artist, 
while — as  wit  is  not  seldom  allied  to  wisdom — 
speaking  in  a  personal  sense,  it  suite  me  to  a  T.  In 
fact,  I  am  so  pleased  with  it  that  I  herewith  send 

the  Editor,  accompanied  by  a  few  notee,  for  which 


The  general  character  of  my  family  is,  I  may  premise,  as  follows : 
Our  eyes  are  large,  and  are  surrounded  with  a  radiated  circle  of 
feathers,  of  which  the  eye  itself  ia  the  centre  ;  our  beaks  and  talons 
are  strong  and  crooked  ;  our  bodies  very  short,  but  thick,  and  well 
covered  with  a  coat  of  the  softfst  and  most  delicate  plumage  ;  the 
external  c^lfi^  of  our  outer  quill  feathers,  in  gencnd,  are  finely 
fringed,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  smoothness  and  silence  of  our 
flight. 

'lli^re  are  numerous  branches  of  my  family.  Chief  amongst  these 
1  must  notice  the  "  Great- iUred  Owl,"  who  in  size  is  not  much  in- 
f.Tior  to  an  eagle,  but  is  rarely  found  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
'iliun  there  is  the  "  Long-Kared,  or  Homed  Owl,"  remarkable  on 
ac<N)unt  of  its  horns,  or  ears,  which  consist  of  dx  feathers,  closely 
laid  together,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  tipped  and  edged  with  yel- 
low. The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  beautifully  penciUed  with  fine 
slTi-aks  of  white,  rusty,  and  brown.  In  addition  there  are  tho 
"r^hort-l'jircd  Owl,"  the  "White  Owl,"  the  "Bam  Owl,"  Uie 
"  ficreech  Owl,"  the  "  Gillihowt,"  and  othcre,  who,  Uke  the  com- 
pany at  a  pubUc  meeting,  are  "  too  nnmerous  to  mention."  With 
a  fn'sh  protest  aguiiist  any  member  of  my  family  lieiiig  docmtd  a 
type  of  duhietts,  I  will  conclude  by  asking,  with  the  poet — 
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CHAPTEB  Til. 

COKrAIMS  WHAT  TBE  wnrTKR  CONSIDERS  SOME  VEST  SODMD  AD' 

VICE,  TOGETHEIt  WITH  THE  TKAGIC  HIBTOKY  OP  THE  HBLAM- 

CHOLT  END  OP  A  CEBTAIX  CAT  OF  THE  "  BQUEEZER"  SPECIES 

A  SOLEMK  WARNINO  TO  MRS.  SQtlEEZBB. 

N  the  last  chapt^  of  theae  papers  I  gave  a  tne  and 

unTamished  accoimt  of  my  attempted  dinner  party  nt 

my  "  apartments,"  as  Iilrs.  Squee^r  designates  my 

suite  of  rooms.     I  related  witi  perfect,  candour  the 

manner  in  which  I  was  over-reached  by  that  astute 

female,  and  my  hospitable  intentions  frustrated.     I 

kept  nothing  back,  neither  did  "  I  aught  extenuate, 

or  aught  set  down  in  mahce,"  as  my  intention  was  to 

give  the  readers  of  this  journal  a  plain,  unvamisheil 

it  tale,  leaving  it,  then,  to  them  to  determine  whether 

y,  Mrs.  Squeezer  may  not,  in  very  truth,  be  considered 

.J   "  a  real  grievance''  in  my  regard. 

jl^      You  may  easily  believe,  courteous  reader,  that,  after 

J  the  failure  of  my  dinner,  and  the  ignominious  ieiait 

which  I  suffered,  I  did  not  attempt  to  repeat  the  ex- 

^    perimeot.     It  was  at  once  too  costly  and  too  unsali^- 

i  factory ;  and  Mrs.  Squeezer  had  tlie  satisfaction,  and 
I  have  DO  doubt  that  she  enjoyed  it  prodigiously,  <.f 
having  beaten  me,  beaten  me  hollow,  I  may  say,  on 
^  eveiy  prant  on  which  we  had  engaged  in  combat. 
^  Armed  at  all  pointa,  np  to  every  dodge  of  offensive  or 
9  defensiTe  vanare,  and  with  her  immense  experience 
in  doing  for  yonng  men,  (I  have  very  little  doubt  that 
she  did  for  the  bte  lamented  Mr.  S.,  too,  if  the  truth  were  only 
known,)  I  was  but  a  mere  babo  in  her  hands,  and  had  no  resource 
but  to  sit  meekly  down,  crcm  my  hands  upon  my  breast,  humbly 
bow  my  poor  crest-fallen  head,  and  acknowledge  myself  conquer&t. 
It  was  a  lamentable  state  of  things,  but  there  appeared  no  help  for 
it,  and  it  has  (jways  been  a  fundamental  part  aitay  philoeoj^hy  to 
"  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,"  as  they  sav  in  that  part  of  the  country 
whence  I  sprung.  Hence,  I  did  not  add  to  my  real  grievances,  by 
allowing  myself  to  be  too  much  overcome  by  my  mMortunes,  but 
with  that  elasticity  of  mind  which,  I  am  gratitied  to  say,  distin- 
gnishcs  me,  endeavoured  to  look  at  the  briplitost  side  of  these  un- 
toward occurrences.  IVhon,  for  eiample,  the  tails  of  my  coat  wore 
ea  unluckily  set  on  fire  by  the  boi  of  matches  which  I  carried  in  my 
pocket,  for  tho  puniose  of  lighting  my  lamp,  I  didn't  fret  and  fume 
about  my  coat,  which,  inde^,-  was  irretrievably  ruined,  and  which 
I  didn't  take  the  trouble  of  ricking  up  out  of  the  street  into.whi(;h 
I  threw  it,  (I  recognised  it  the  other  day  on  tho  back  of  an  urcliin 
of  some  eight  yeani  of  age,  in  Liffey -street,  tlie  two  tails  traihii" 
behind  him  in  the  dirt,  l^e  a  presentation  train,)  but  I  at  once  said 
to  myself,  "  Incog,  my  boy,  you  have  Icet  your  coat,  no  doubt,  but 
just  consider  that  before  you  could  have  succeeded  in  pulling  it  off, 
you  mif/hl  have  been  all  in  a  blaze  ;  and  instead  of  merely  feeling 
uncomiorlAbly  warm  about  tho  region  where  the  matches  were  civ.i- 
ting  BO  much  mischief,  you  might  have  been  very  uncomfortably 
singed,  and  so  be  thankful  after  all."  Again,  when  Mis.  Squeezer's 
cat  capsized  the  handy  young  woman,  of  whom  frequent  mention 
was  made  in  the  last  chapter,  and  (I  say  nothing  about  the  dinner) 
caused  her  to  sprain  her  ankle,  the  way  I  put  it  was  this,  viz. :  (h:it, 
instead  of  throwing  down  the  handy  young  woman,  and  sprwning 
her  ankle,  he  might  have  thrown  rue  down,  and  not  merely  hive 
caused  me  to  sprain  ray  ankle,  but  even  to  break  my  neck ;  and, 
when  I  looked  at  it  in  this  light,  I  confera  that  I  soon  recovered  my 
equanimity,  and  considered  that  it  was  a  much  lesser  evil  tu  have 
had  my  dinner  wasted,  and  to  have  had  to  pay  a  larger  sum  fur 
breakage,  doctor's  bill,  et«.,  (1  am  sm^  that  ilO  didn't  cover  bU,) 
than  to  have  had  my  own  ankle  sprained,  or,  perhaps,  even  to  hm-o 
suffered  the  dislocation  of  my  neck,  an  injury  wbicti,  I  have  In-'tn 
informed,  it  is  beyond  the  skill  of  even  the  meet  clever  and  scicntitlc 
doctor  to  repair. 

This  is  my  way  of  treating  flic  "  ups"  and  the  "  downs"  of  this 
life.  I  have  had  a  fair  shore  of  tliem,  yet  still,  more  of  the  "  downs" 
than  tho  "  ups,"  I  am  quite  sure  ;  but,  somdiow,  I  have  manngisl 
to  pull  through  them  all,  and  have  arrived  at  my  present  jieriol  of 
life,  whatever  tliat  may  be,  without  having  sufft^r,^  so  much  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  uf e  as  most  of  my  friends ;  and  this  happy 
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result  I  attribute  solely  to  the  sound  philosophy  upon  which  I  have 
always  endeavoured  to  act,  and  which  I  am  stnving  to  impress  upon 
the  favourable  notice,  of  my  readers.  Farmer  Ashfield,  of 
*'  Speed  the  Plough'*  notoriety,  has  always  been  a  great  favourite  of 
mine.  His  philosophy  is  my  philosophy,  and  hence  the  reason  of 
my  favourable  sentiments  towaras  him.  *^  Never  despair.  Fanner,'* 
says  a  certain  Mr.  Morrington  to  the  sturdy  old  man,  when  he  is 
about  to  be  turned  out  of  house  and  home. 

Listen  to  the  philosophy  of  the  old  man's  answer,  which,  divested 
of  its  Somersetabire  dialect,  and  translated  into  English,  more  or 
less  comprehensible,  runs  thus : — 

"  I  never  do,  sir,"  he  answers.  "  It's  not  my  way.  When  the 
sun  do  shine,  I  never  think  of  foul  weather — ^not  I ;  and  when  it  do 
begin  to  rain,  I  always  think  that  it's  a  sure  sign  that  it  will  give 
over."  Now,  what  could  be  sounder  or  more  practical  than  this 
answer  of  the  old  farmer's  ?  and,  as  it  contains  a  very  apt  illustra- 
tion of  my  code  of  philosophy,  I  here  present  it  to  you,  courteous 
reader ;  and,  if  I  may  presume  to  give  you  a  piece  of  advice,  it  is 
this — ^viz.,  always  to  try  and  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things.  Try 
and  meet  your  troubles  half-way,  and  you  are  half-through  them. 
We  cannot  expect  always  to  have  good  fortune ;  and  when  bad  for- 
tune does  come  upon  us,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  sitting 
down  in  a  comer,  covering  our  ambrooal  locks  with  dust  and  ashes, 
and  giving  vent  to  nothing  but  sighs  and  groans.  No ;  let  us  look 
it  boldly  in  the  face.  "  We  should  manage  our  fortune,"  says  La 
Rochefoucauld,  "as  we  do  our  health— enjoy  it  when  good ;  be 
patient  when  it  is  bad,  and  never  apply  violent  remedies  except  in 
an  extreme  necessity."  When  things  come  to  the  worst,  they  are  ■ 
sure  to  take  a  turn  ;  or,  at  all  events,  we  must  endeavour  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  it  will  be  so. 

'*  There  ia  a  tide  in  the  afiairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bouud  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat' ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves. 
Or  lose  our  ventures." 

Such  are  the  words  which  the  great  man  who  wrote  of  these 
things  as  scarce  another  ever  wrote,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  noble 
Roman,  and  who  is  there  who  may  not  learn  a  lesson  from  them  ? 
Yes,  kind  and  intelligent  readers  of  the  "  Illustrated  Dublin  Jour- 
nal," this  is  my  advice  to  you  ;  and,  we  now  know  one  another  so 
well — and  I  have  reasons  enough  for  believing,  that  the  bond  of  sym- 
pathy which  inevitably  springs  up  between  a  man  who  writes  with 
a  strong  and  earnest  desire  to  benefit  as  well  as  amuse  his  fellow 
^en  and  his  readers,  has  already  been  bom  between  you  and  me— 
that  I  am  sure  I  may  presume  to  repeat  my  piece  of  advice — ^by 
always  to  try  and,  meet  your  troubles  half  way.  When  adverse 
winds  are  blowing,  and  a  thousand  contrary  currents  are  carrying 
you  hither  and  thither,  sometimes  threatening  even  to  dash  you  upon 
the  rocks  and  overwhelm  you  with  destruction,  always  try  to  keep 
your  look-out  eye  sharp  upon  this  tide,  of  which  the  poet  speaks. 
Catch  it.  Steer  your  bark  into  it  like  a  man  at  the  proper  moment. 
Hold  the  rudder  with  a  firm  and  unflinching  hand,  and  never  doubt, 
but  the  favouring  flood  will  eventually  lead  you  on  to  fortune,  and 
to  happier  things ;  and  even  if,  after  all,  you  ^AoMWgodown— and 
you  won't  be  the  first  honest,  single-hearted  man  who  has  been 
swamped  by  the  flood  of  life— you  will  at  least  have  the  consolation  of 
feeling  that  you  struggled  like  a  man,  and  that  you  only  gave  up 
when  you  were  utterly  impotent  for  further  efforts,  and  wlmt  need 
you  care  for  the  world  ana  its  opinion  then  ?  The  great  Cardinal 
was  never  half  so  great  as  in  his  fall,  nor,  can  anything  be  more 
sublime  than  the  words  put  into  his  mouth — 

"  Love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee  ; 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty ; 

Still  in  thy  ri^t  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 

To  silence  envious  tongues.     Be  just,  and  fear  not : 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aimest  at  be  thy  country's, 

Thy  God's,  and  truth's ;  then,  if  thou  faU'st, 

Thou  fall'st  a  blesaed  martyr." 

Such,  dear  reader,  is  my  advice  to  you,  as  I  know  that  you  will 
take  it  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  is  given ;  and  be  sure  that  you 
will  be  the  happier  at  all  events,  if  not  the  better  for  it.  It  is  the 
same  habit'of  ^^  taking  thingtf^asy,"  which  has  supported  me  in  all 
my  troubles,  and  more  particularly  in  the  aamoyances  which  I  have 


suffered  at  the  hands  and  appetit<2s  of  Mrs.  Squeezer  and  her  cat ; 
and  this  remark  brings  me  back  to  my  subject.  I  confess  that  since 
I  began  to  write  these  papers  I  have  got  into  a  sad  habit  of  rambling 
away,  and  treating,  as  a  certain  learned  old  gentleman  put  on  the 
title  page  of  a  book  he  published,  ^^  De  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam 
aliis,"  which  means,  as  far  as  I  can  put  it  into  English — ^but  it  loses 
its  force  by  being  translated — '*  Concerning  everything,  with  several 
other  interesting  matters."  However,  courteous  reader,  allow  me 
to  say  in  this  pfikce,  that  although  I  may  appear  to  ramble,  still  I 
never  do  so  without  an  aim.  Of  that  aim  I  fondly  hope  I  need  not 
here  pause  to  speak.  *  Moreover,  as  soon  as  ever  I  have  reason  to 
beheve  that  my  rambles  are  either  growing  umntereeting,  or  that 
you  are  becoming  disinclined  to  folu>w,  I  shall  at  once  bring  my 
disquisition  to  a  speedy  close,  and  ^^  Finis"  will  be  appended  to 
these  papeiB  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
BO  long  as  I  have  reason  to  hope  tnat  the  readers  of  this  **  Journal" 
turn  with  pleasure  and  expectancy  to  that  part  of  it  where  the 
^^  Grievance  Papers'*  are  generally  to  be  found,  so  long  shall  I  con- 
tinue my  humble  efforts  to  amuse  and  instract  you,  at  least,  until 
the  subject  shall  be  exhausted,  and  with  due  submission  to  the  all- 

Eowerful  sway  of  the  Editor,  who,  of  course  may,  any  day,  should 
e  be  so  viciously  inchned,  turn  <^  my  steam,  and  bring  me  to  a 
suddeii  stop.  And  now,  courteous  reader,  hoping  that  you  are  only 
a  hundredth  part  as  ha^y  to  meet  me  in  print  as  I  am  proud  to  have 
the  privilege  of  appearmg  before  you,  and  of  finding  just  one  little 
atom  of  room,  and  I  will  say,  of  kindly  feeling  in  your  hearts,  and 
hoping  still  more  fondly,  that  the  longer  we  know  one  another  the 
better  we*  may  like  one  another,  I  will  npw  retmm  from  these 
roadside  wanderings  to  the  beaten  track,  along  which  my  ooUise  is 
laid. 

I  think  I  have  made  the  remark  more  than  once,  and  I  now 
solemnly  repeat  it,  viz,  that  I  believe  that  I  have  been  driven  as 
near  to  desperation  by  the  machinations  against  my  peace,  of  Mrs. 
Squeezer  and  her  cat,  as  it  is  well  possible  for  a  man  to  go.  Whether 
I  may  ever  pass  the  limit,  is  more  than  I  can  say.  My  temper,  I 
am  happy  to  believe,  is  good,  but  still  I  am  but  human,  and  oeing 
but  human,  I  must  confess  with  the  poet  (the  quotation  I  admit  u 
rather  stale,) 

"  Nil  humanum  a  me  aliennm  puto  :" — 

or,  in  other  words,  there  is  nothing  which  an  aggravated  specimen 
of  the  human  species  may  perpetrate,  to  which  1  may  not  be  even- 
tually driven  in  revenge,  or  self-defence. 

I  wish  no  harm  to  Mrs.  Squeezer  or  her  cat.  I  have  no  desire  to 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  **  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cmelty  to  Animals,"  the  agents  of  which,  I  am  given  to  understand, 
go  about  our  streets  in  the  guise  of  benevolent-loojdng  old  gentle- 
men, that  they  may  thus  more  easily  pounce  upon  cabmen, 
coalporters,  and  other  individuals  whose  feelings  towards  animals 
are  not  generally  supposed  to  be  of  the  most  tender  character.  I 
should  shrink  into  my  very  shoes  with  shame  were  /  brought  before 
a  presiding  magistrate,  and  charged  with  having,  in  a  spirit  of 
renned  cmelty,  converted,  or  causSi  to  be  converted,  so  the  indict- 
ment would  run,  Mrs.  Squeezer's  cat  into  a  rabbit  pie,  and  stOl 
further — so  the  indictment  would  go  on — by  malicious  perversion  and 
mis-statement  caused  said  pie  to  be  consumed  by  the  aged  lady  to 
whom  said  cat  pertained,  to  the  grevious  bodily  injury  and  detriment 
of  aged  lady  aforesaid,  etc,,  etc ;  and  yet,  Mrs.  Squeeeer,  such 
things  have  happened.  It  is  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  friendliness 
towards  you  that  I  raise  my  voice  and  solemnly  proclaim  to  you, 
through  the  medium  of  this  "  Journal,"  which  I  know  that  you  read, 
that  such  things  have  happened,  and  that  matters  have  been  so 
arranged,  that  *'  rampacious''  old  ladies  have  actuallv,  tliinking  that 
they  were  devouring  the  lodger's  pie,  feasted  on  their  own  cati^— 
baked,  and  served  as  ^^  rabbit." 

Listen,  Mrs.  Squeezer,  if  you  please.  Some  friends  of  mine  had 
apartments  in  Glasgow,  lliey  suff^ied  grievous  injuries  at  the 
hands  (I  suppose  the  critics  will  object  that  cats  havn't  got 
hands,)  of  the  landlady's  cat,  and  not  being  gifted  with  my  amiable 
and  forgiving  spirit,  they  retaliated.  I  have  reason  to  believe  tliat* 
the  Glasgow  cat  was  of  the  same  species  as  your  brute,  Mrs. 
Squeezer ;  for  his  depredations,  too,  extended  to  the  matters  of  spirits, 
tea,  and,  in  a  woro,  of  whatever  was  going.  Well,  this  unfortu- 
nate animal  was  caught,  killed,  (oh !  what  a  case  for  the  benevolent 
Society  already  alluded  to,)  skinned,  and  sent  to  a  pastry  cook's, 
where  he  was  made  into  a  pie,  highly  seasoned,  and  covered  over 
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with  a  deLiciooB-looking  cra^.    When  properly  Ixiked  he  was  sent 
home  to  tiio  lod^gs  of  my  friends.     The  landlady  had  alreAdy 
miaBed  her  prectoufi  &TOurite,  but,  as  he  was  accustomed  every  now 
and  then  to  leave  heme  for  a  few  days,  (on  a  partyof  pk&sar<^  most 
probably,)  without  permission,  his  absence  had  not  caused  any  very 
particular  surprise.    Well,  my  friends,  on  receiving  their  delicious 
pie — and  they  told  me  that  you  reaHy  oould  not  distinguish  it  from 
**  x^bbit**— Gurefully  removed  a  portion  of  the  crust  and  also  of  the 
inBide---^e  meai^  I  suppose,  we  ought  to  call  it — as  if  they  had 
eaten  it.     I  promise  you  that  they  didnH  eat  it ;  but  they  took 
good  care  to  keep  what  they  had  removed  out  of  sifiht,  and 
the  pie  had  all  the  appearance  of  having  afforded  a  hearty  lunch  to 
two  iMalthy  young  men.    There  was  more  than  half  of  it  left ;  and 
upon  leavinff  the  house,  these  wicked  young  men  gave  particular 
orders  that  &e  remains  of  the  nie  should  be  most  carefully  preserved, 
as  it  was  of  extraoidinary  excellenoe.   They  collected  several  friends, 
who  were  all  wM  with  excitement  to  witness  the  denou^ent  of  this 
horrible  affair,  and  in  due  time,  about  seven  in  the  evening,  they 
returned  in  a  body  to  my  friends*  apartments.  It  was  quite  evident 
from  the  confusion  of  tongues  that  issued  from  the  back  parlour  that 
the  landlady  was  entertaining  a  select  party  of  acquaintances.    My 
friends  aso^ded  to  their  own  aparttnents,  and  rang  the  bell  for 
tumblers,  and  Uie  remains  of  the  cold  pie  which  they  had  ordered  to 
be  put  away.   After  a  time  the  servant  brou^t  up  the  tumblers,  and, 
*^  Mistress  was  very  sorry,  but  really  the  pie  had  disappeared,  and 
could  not  be  found  anywhere.    That  nasty,  iiiischievous  cat  had 
made  away  with  it,  and  eaten  every  morsel  of  it.''    As  soon  as  the 
servant  had  left  the  room,  the  wicked  young  fellows  almost  danced 
again  with  mad  excitement.    Again  they  rang  the  bell,  and  sent 
down  an  angry  message,  demanding  the  relics  9f  their  precious  pie, 
and  again  the  same  answer  was  returned — **  the  cat,  the  mischievous 
cat."    At  length,  pretending  to  have  lost  all  patience,  and  boiling 
over  with  irrepressible  indignation,  they  all  rushed  down  to  the 
UmdhMiy's  room.   Tartan,  who  headed  the  party,  tore  like  a  mad- 
man into  the  room,  taking  very  good  care  to  leave  the  door  wide 
open,  ft>  that  the  others  who  were  outside  in  the  passage  might 
witness  all  that  passed. 

There  were  some  six  or  seven  old  ladies  seated  round  the  table, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  dish  which  had  contained  the  pie, 
quite  emptv,  whibt  the  mouths  of  the  old  ladies  were  stUl  groiisy, 
as  if  from  delicious  picking  of  bones,  and  consuming  of  savoury 
tit-bits. 

"  My  pie !"  roared  Tartan,  in  a  pretended  fury.  "  I  want  to 
know,  ma'am,*'  addressing  the  landlady,"  ^*  what  has  become  of  the 
pie  which  I  desired  to  be  so  carefullv  kept?  It  is  atrocious,  and  I 
will  never  sleep  under  this  roof  another  night  I" 

The  landlady  had  dexterously  and  unperoeived,  as  she  fondly 
imag^ed,  by  Tartan,  thrown  the  comer  of  the  table  cloth  over 
the  empty  pie-dish,  and,  deluding  herself  with  this  false  idea,  she 
stood  upon  her  dignity. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Tartan,"  began  the  Glasgow  Mrs.  Squeezar,  **  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean  by  Uius  rudely  forcing  yourself  into  my 
room,  when  I  am  entertaining  a  few  of  my  friends.  As  to  vour 
worthless  pie,"  she  went  on  with  unblushing  effrontery,  ^^  all  I  have 
got  to  say  is,  that  it  was  carefully  put  away,  and  if  Uie  cat  got  at 


it  and  devoured  it,  I  can't  help  it  ^  and  have  only  to  bpg  that  you 
wijl  at  once  retire  from  my  apartments." 

She  deUvered  herself  of  this  brazen  speech,  (I  suppose  it  is  a  habit 
which  elderly  females  who  take  in  and-  do  for  young  man  gradually 
acquire,)  with  a  grtot  deal  of  confidence  and  sdf -possession,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  her  gesture, 
as  she  pointed  with  her  finger  to  the  door,  was  really  quite  impressive. 
Tartan,  however,  didn't  budge  an  inch.  He  walked  oooUy  over 
to  the  table,  and  taking  tlie  comer  of  the  table-cloth  between  hU 
finger  and  thumb;  delil^rately  turned  it  back,  thus  displaying  in  all 
the  beauty  of  its  cleanly-polished  sides,  the  empty  pie-dii^ 

'*  I  ah^ys  believed  that  your  cat,  madam,  was  an  extraordinary 
animal,"  he  said,  looking  fixedly  at  the  landlady  the  while  ;  *^  buU 
really,  if  it  be  true  that  he  has  devoured  my  pe,  he  must  have  not 
only  surpassed  even  himself,  but  every  cat  of  which  I  have  evev 
h&ud.  The  Kilkenny  cats,  indeed,  ate  one  another,  but  your  ait 
has  beaten  them  hollow,  inasmuch  as  he  has  eaten  hitmel/. 

**  What  €b  you  mean  ?"  g^ped  the  landlady,  beginning  to  grow 
very  yellow  in  the  face. 

^^  Why,  what  I  mean  is  this,"  returned  Tartan,  more  deliba- 
rately  than  ever,  *^  that  pie,"  pointing  with  his  fiuKer  fo  the  empty 
dish,  ^'  contained  the  body  of  your  cat — ^properly  cleaned,  seasoned, 
and  prepared,"  he  added,  ^*  but,  still.  I  repeat,  the  body  of  your 
precious  ca^t.  ,  I  don't  say  who  has  eaten  him  or  who  has  not,  but  all 
I  say  is,  t^t  I  hope  whoever  did  eat  him  enjoyed  him,  and  that  he 
may  agree  with  thepi.  If  it  will  be  any  consolation  to  von,  madam, 
in  your  bereavement  to  possess  his  skin,  which  can  be  stuffed  as 
naturally  as  life,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  make  you  a  present  of  it, 
and  will  send  it  down  to  you;"  but  before  Tartan  had  concluded 
the  sentence,  the  horror-stricken  landlady  had  faOen  down  in  a  faint, 
in  which  state  she  was  conveyed  to  her  bed,  from  which  I  under- 
stand that  she  did  not  rise  for  several  wedcs. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  Tartan  made  his  escape  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible from  the  infuriated  old  ladies,  who  seemed  prepared  to  fall  upon 
him  and  tear  him  to  pieces.  He  rushed  up  stairs,  screaming  with  laugh- 
ter, and  waited  further  proceedings.  In  the  course  of  haS  an  hour  all 
the  doctors  in  the  neignbourhooa  had  entered  the  houso ;  while  from 
every  part  of  it  issued  those  peculiar  sounds,  which,  as  a  general  mle, 
you  omy  hear  in  the  cabin  of  a  steamer  during  a  heavy  gale  of  wind. 
It  is  in  no  malevolent  spirit  that  I  tell  you  this  veritable  story, 
Mrs.  Squeezer.  As  I  have  already  said,  I  wish  no  harm  either  to 
vou  or  your  cat ;  but  I  repeat,  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which 
human  endurance  cannot  go ;  and  I  tinist,  for  your  own  sake,  that 
you  will  not  drive  me  to  take  desperate  measures.  If  you  do,  tho 
consequences  rest  upon  your  own  head.  Once  again,  I  raise  my 
voice,  and  solemnly  exclaim,  Mrs.  Squeezer,  beware  I         Incog. 

F.S. — ''*•  Incog"  takes  this  his  first,  and,  indeed,  the  only  opportunity 
in  his  power,  of  returning  his  sincere  thanks  to  his  anonymous  friend 
in  Scotland  for  his  sympathetic  communication;  and  also  for  the 
valuable  facts  contained  m  that  note,  of  which  he  has  not  failed  to 
make  due  use.  It  is  a  great  encouragement  to  him  in  his  investigi- 
tions  of  this  interesting  subject  of  ^*  grievances,"  to  find  his  efforts 
meeting  with  such  kindly  appreciation,  whilst  his  own  sufferings 
evoke  such  warm  expressions  oi  sympathy  and  condolence  as  those 
uttered  by  his  correspondent.  *♦. 
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FATSS8HAH    OH    HIS    WAT    TO    FAKE. 

BY  BLAKCHASD  JEEBOLO. 

CRAPrKK  u. 

YOUNG  mui'i  my  in  tlie  world  U  seldom  won 
euilT'.  Every  father  startB  hia  bof  with  a  notion 
that  he  ia  to  ent«r  the  liata  with  pecnliar  odTU- 
togw  orer 

combat- 

^b  a  B  a. 
longer 
apear  than 


TheretOTS, 
.  .  he  mast  bo 
RconspicU' 
out  fellow,  and  must  win  a 
heavy  bunch  of  lanreb  in  a 
\ery  abort  time.  Othet' 
younc  men,  the  pet  boy  ii 
told,  naTe  a  hard  time  ol  it, 
nod  would  give  thooaanda  for 
his  long  spear,  and  hit  ntrong 
armour.  He  Tentorea  oat 
in  to  the  field  with  this  notion. 
Pnor  lad  !  His  spear  braaka 
wi  th  his  first  thmat ;  his  heavy 
arraonr  bears  him  to  the  earth. 
Then  the  hthcr  advances  in 
anger  to  speak  of  advantagea 
thrown  awjy,  of  money 
squandered,  of  morals  stuned 
and  tattered,  of  time  minued. 
And  the  son  hangs  his  head, 
or,  stung  with  Bcnne  vagne 
sense  of  the  parent's  nniust 

verdict,  talks  loudly.  He  may  forget  his  natural  filial  respect, 
and  turn  alone  into  the  world,  to  seek  friends  who  will  bear 
with  him  in  his  wsrvaid  dkpoaitioii,  who  will  kindly  jam  hit 


errors  by,  for  the  traita  <d  goodnen  which  redeem  tbem^  who  will 
pardon  his  wild  posioua  tor  the  noble  character  that,  tn  the  end, 
shall  master  and  subdue  them.  Tluse  friends,  be  finds,  unhappily, 
far  away  from  home,  as  a  rale;and  BO,as  he  advances,  he  beeomai 
eetmiKed  from  the  hearth  at  which  he  nused  his  infiuey ;  or  cher- 
ishes ^  remembrance  of  it  chiellv  for  Uie  mother  who  was  so  good 
to  bim,  and  who  is  now  the  only  ffTnilUi-  friend  he  has  there. 
Young  Newcome  was  not  quite  at  his  ease  even  with  the  imod 
colonel  his  father.  And  bow 
many  CkdonelNewoomea  can 
any  of  US  count  in  our  circle? 
I  may  remember  one  or  two 
among  a  hundred  fathers,  but 
then  not  one  of  these  hu  all 
the  boyish  good  humour,  the 
mercy  for  faults,  the  gentle' 
neas  in  reproving  them,  which 
are  the  charming  characteris- 
tics of  the  oohnel's  charaettr. 
I  am  certain  that  among  all 
the  young  men  whom  Faver- 
sham  knew,  he  could  not  ]xuDt 
to  three  on  good  terms  with 
their  fathers.  Ferhape  the 
fault  lay  naually  wiui  the 
young  men;  yet  none  of  them 
were  rascals,  and  moetof  them 
were  good-hearted,  and  ou 
excellent  tcnna  with  their  as- 
sociates. They  were  generous 
in  their  views,  happy  to  look 
to  the  bright  side  of  any  man's 
character ;  esteemed  by  old 
gentlemen  whom  they  met 
on  equal  footing;  yet  with 
their  fathfn  thcr  never  cared 
to  spend  a  single  week.  If 
the  ^v?mer  sent  the  money 
required  by  return  of  pest,  he 
was  n  tnmip ;  if ,  instead  of  ihe 
i1  if-i  rod  pecu  niary  remittance, 
he  favoured  his  son  with  a 
moral  lectnre,  be  was  an  old 
bene;  if  hepoid  a  viedtto  his 
sod's  chambers,  he  was  on  a 
prying  expedition.  Iflheson 
got  into  a  scra^,  he  did  not 
care  how  far  it  was  noiaed 
about  so  that  it  did  not  reach 
the  governor  ean.  Tins  the  govtmorwanbeing  to  be  drawn  upon ; 
from  whom  everything  was  to  be  hidden ;  who  was  never  wclcomo  in  his 
'    HadTioewia  a  bora,  and  irtioae  anger  oould  not  b« 
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afforded.  Jack  Ashby  talked  about  "tho  old  boy**  having  tipped 
him  like  a  brick,  or  about  my  old  governor  who  keeps  me  shame- 
folly  tight.  6tackiugton  looked  upon  his  noble  parent  as  the  bom 
liquidator  of  his  tailor's  bills.  Clifton's  father  was  a  sleni  man, 
whom  Clifton  rospected  and  avoided,  but  of  whom  he  was  indepen- 
dent, bcinff  a  oontHbator  to  various  journaJs.  As  for  Kamby,  be 
delighted  m  telling  the  most  ludicrous  stories,  reflecting  either 
upon  the  parental  sense  or  the  parental  probitv ;  but  I  uiink  be 
IH-efKTed  we  stories  which  damaged  both  at  a  blow.  Faversham, 
who  was  a  senaitive  fellow,  9txd  bated  to  see  neople  on  bad  terms, 
always  exprcfised  his  distaste  for  stories  of  family  quanrels. 

^*  I  and  my  father  quarrd,  occasionally,"  be  woiud  admit,  '*  but  I 
koep  the  row  to  myself — ^I  am  really  sorry  to  be  on  bad  tenns 
wit£  the  old  gentleman.'' 

Not  that  Favenham  felt  at  his  ease  wheh  alone  with  Favensham 
senior,  or  sought,  as  a  remaikably  pleasant  relaxation,  a  week  in 
the  old  gentleman's  comnany.  But  he  was  naturally  tender-hearted, 
and  sought  to  eacplain  discords  away.  He  talked  about  May  and 
November ;  he  endeavoured  to  explain  to  his  companions  that  men 
of  fifty,  and  men  of  twenty-five,  had  necesBaxOy  different  tastes, 
and  tbit,  poesiUy,  an  dd  gentleman  would  find  an  evening  at  his 
own  place,  or  at  Kamby's,  a  most  stupid  affair.  Cfiftxm,  however, 
who  delighted  in  having  an  argument  out,  and  prided  himself  upon 
downright  expression  of  opinion,  would  at  once  boldly  go  in  to  show 
that  the  fault  was  all  on  tiie  side  of  the  fathers.  The  father  moulded 
the  son — ^it  was  surely  not  the  son  who  moulded  the  governor! 
Therefore,  if  the  two  fell  out,  it  was  only  lo^cal  to  lay  the  blame  at 
the  father's  door,  sinco  he  hald  obviously  failed  to  bring  up  his  son, 
as  a  loving,  a  clever,  and  an  accomplished  son. 

*'  ITie  faxjt  is,"  Clifton  went  on  to  assert,  with  an  emphasia  in- 
terded  to  clinch  the  argument — "  the  son  grows  so  much  like  the 
father,  that  the  father  says :  '  What,  ho  1  here's  a  feUow  creeping  up  to 
my  side,  who  will  pretend  to  stand  upon  equal  ground  with  me 
presently ;  who  will  put  a  wig  and  gown  on  like  mine ;  who  will  cease 
to  look  up  to  me  as  lus  supreme  earthly  ruler ;  but  who  will  abso- 
lutely think  for  himself.  He  will  surely  become  a  rebel  in  my 
little  kingdom  at  homo,  for  I  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  lock  him  up, 
or  cuff  him  when  he  contradicts  me ;  or  he  will  move  an  opposite  way 
to  that  which  I  have  pointed  out.  Let  me  assert  my  digmty  at  once. 
Let  me  brow-beat  him,  and  show  him  how  poor  a  thing  a  young 
mart  is.  I  intended  him  for  the  bar,  and  he  has  actu^y  the  im- 
pertinence to  possess  an  eye  for  c(^ur.  If  he  will  not  b^d  to  my 
will,  ho  shall,  under  the  heavy  penalties  of  my  displeasow.  Sorely 
I  know  better  than  he  can  know,  whether  or  not  he  should  become 
a  painter.'  That  is  the  sort  of  thing,  my  boys.  For  instonoe,  my 
governor,  for  whom  I  have  great  respect,  tbougbt  I  should  make 
a  gocKi  lawyer.  Well,  you  all  know  by  this  time,  that  I  am  not 
likely  to  disturb  any  gentleman  j^esent  who  may  happen  to  occupy 
tlio  wool-sack  twenty  years  hence.  I  told  him  I  bad  a  love  of  art. 
He  replied  that  I  ought  to  be  koenng  myself.  I  retorted  hastily, 
that  I  would  keep  myself  ;  and  I  nave  done  so  Irom  that  mcxnent. 
I  and  my  father  are  friends  still,  while  we  are  amrt,  and  I  dare  ai^ 
he  Ib  a  very  lovca])le  sort  of  person  to  people  vmo  are  admitted  on 
intiiiuate  terms  with  him ;  but  he  never  aUoired  me  this  intimacy, 
BO  I  cannot  speak  from  experience.  Now  this  is  the  sort  of  thing 
with  us  all.  We  are  eJl  to  be  great  men,  but  we  seem  to  be  slow  in 
getting  our  ermine  on.  This  laziness  and  mooef  rows  are  the  pcnnls 
upon  which  young  men  and  their  govemcm  Hwt.  These  have  too 
much  dignity  to  make  companions  of  tbe  fellovs  whose  ears  thev 
have  pulled  through  happy  infancy ;  and  va  seem  to  have  too  mucn 
s})Lrit  to  be  slaves.  So  each  goes  his  own  way,  in  the  beli^  thai 
each  is  ill-used.  I  know  we  are  rioters,  that  we  smoke  shamefully, 
tl\at  we  are  up  later  than  the  family  doctor  would  advise  us  to  be 
out  and  about ;  it  is  auite  true  that  Jack  bought  a  Don  Cflaaar  de 
Brzan  costume  with  tbe  tin  which  his  governor  gate  bim  to  p^ 
his  rent :  but  surely  our  govemoxa  did  all  this  beion  as,  and  if  we 
were  to  believe  them,  they  became  decent  fellowa  enoogb  after  a 
f e>v*'ycarB^  wildnees,  and  made,  I  believe,  at  least,  some  sort  of  rooHf 
tation  in  the  world.  In  the  same  way  we  shall  turn  up  on  our  feet 
at  la<-t.  And  as  for  masquerading,  why  I  saw  Hr.  ft^f^ant  Blaring 
the  other  night  dancing  at  Vauxhall  with  Lady  Macbetb  1" 

In  til w  way  Faverabam^  friends  discussed  parental  duties.  And 
looldng  at  tue  question  .£rom  Clifton's  point  of  view,  many  of  us 
may  perceive  UUJe  bright  bita  of  truth — of  truth  that  should 
gulUL^  uB  all,  if  we  voukl  make  good  faUierSi  and  being  go(4 


f albers,  rear  eons  that  wlB  make  iotimate  friends  oi  us  when  they 
grow  up. 

Among  Favor^uon^s  friends,  howsFer,  Nafliby  was  the  man  who 
had  always  a  briflkparental^uamlm  hand.  There  appeared  to  be 
seldom  an  iitterval  of  civility  letweealatber  and  SQA.  Weddings  and 
funerals,  and  Ohx>ifl(ina8  dinnere,  were  the  s|>edfd4)ccaaioii8  on  which 
the  young  gentleman  to  whose  rooms  the  r^er  has  been  already  in- 
troduced, was  diatincUy  summoned  to  epeaid  a  few  bouts  under  his 
lather's  roof.  And  then  the  father  and  son  invariabbr  launched  into 
an  argument  which  ended  in  a  <|uarrel.  On  no  subject  of  human 
interest  did  the  father  and  son  thmk  alike.  But  poor  Mrs.  Kamby 
could  not  understand  this  quarrelling ;  she  would  D(^  of  her  ^^  dear 
boy,  George,"  to  iisten  quietly  to  his  isidbat^  who  was  a  very  great 
man,  and  ought  not  to  be  oontradioted. 

QeorgQ  Namby,  Esq.,  QAJ^  was  a  great  man  at  home.  When  he 
woke  at  the  dinner  table,  Mrs.  Namly  danced  at  the  guests  to  catch 
tneir  looks  of  adnoiration.  Mr.  Namby  had  grown  to  his  ^^  proud  po- 
sition" out  of  the  eorduroys  of  a  country  charity  bcgr-  He  professed 
to  glory  in  this,  and  when  he  waved  the  mufEn  cap  of  his  youtli  in 
the  presence  of  nis  democratic  constituentB,  deafening  cheers  greeted 
him.  I  think  he  would  have  taken  it  as  a  perBonaffaTgnr,  if  any 
genealogist  could  have  proved  to  him  that  he  was  bom  in  a  work- 
house. To  young  NamLy  the  parental  glories  were  moa  t  distasteful, 
and  he  deckured  that  in  this  boasted  humility  there  was  a  very  low 
kind  oi  pride.  **  To  null  down  four  Barents  into  th^  aaud,  that 
you  may  look  all  the  taSer  raised  upon  tn^  backs,  is  not  a  very  cre- 
ditable action,"  said  young  Kamby.  often. 

The  quarrels  between  father  aod  eon  becameat  last  so  frequent, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  an  arrangemenfwhich  should  effec- 
tusdly  separate  the  radicsd  father  from  liie  conservative  son.  It 
vras  agreed  that  the  son  should  draw  his-  quarteriy  allowance  from 
the  parental  bank,  and  send  the  receipt  for  it  to  his  father's  head 
elerk.  In  t^  way  there  would  be  no  occasicm  for  a  letter  to  pass 
between  Mr.  Namby,  senior,  and  Mr.  Namby,  junior.  This  happy 
expedient  having  been  arranged,  the  young  gentleman  announced  to 
his  friends,  that  he  and  the  governor  had  at  last  come  to  terms ; 
and  that  they  had  mutually  agreed  not  to  write  to,  or  visit  each 
other,  except  on  some  very  pressing  emergency. 

Namby  stated  the  cause  of  quarrel  in  his  shrill  voice,  (with  that 
quiet  face  never  moving  the  while,)  as  an  inveterate  objection  his 
rather  had  to  comic  writing. 

"  He  persists  in  ignoring  my  humorous  powers ;  and  I  tell  him 
I  might  as  well  deny  his  legal  knowledge.  He  says,  that  I  am  a 
mid  buffoon;  I  reply,  that  equal  talent  is  wanted  to  write  a  bur- 
lesque as  to  state  a  case.  He  has  a  pet  currency  theory,  which  I 
smashed ;  he  said,  all  the  countiy  wanted  was  an  enormous  supply 
of  paper  mon^ ;  he  insisted  that  bank-notes  created  wealth ;  I  re- 
plied, that  he  mistook  the  ticket  for  the  soup.    And  so  we  parted." 

And  in  this  way,  strong  in  himself,  young  George  Namby  stalkal 
into  the  field  to  carve  his  own  fc»tune,  and  determined  at  least  to 
back  bis  sword  with  the  strength  of  a  brave  heart.  When  Faveisham 
was  fiuit  introduced  to  him,  he  bad  already  been  his  own  master 
some  VM.  or  seven  months ;  during  that  period  he  had  worked  hard 
at  timei,  and  at  times  had  been  wild  with  his  money.  He  had, 
however,  eontraetad  friendships  that  kept  his  heart  warm.  FerhajB 
— of  these  &iends — Clifton  was  the  man  who  appreciated  him  with 
the  most  discrimination.  He  saw  aomething  sound  and  good,  though 
rugged  and  unpleasant,  under  that  saucy  hmnour  which  characterized 
Namby*s  general  oonversation.  He  believed  thoroughly,  that  the 
tim^  wovSa  come,  when  Nambf  would  cast  aside  his  contemptuous 
Terdicts  on  men  and  things  \  when  ho  would  become  tolerant,  and 
gentle,  and  even  tender.  And  looking  forward  to  this  time,  he 
eherishftd  his  frinidship  for  the  brave  young  jester,  for  the  plea- 
■me  that  i%  promised.  Clifton,  himself,  hat3  the  sentiments  en- 
tertainad,  aa  be  beliewL  for  the  moment,  by  Namby ;  for  the 
yoqng  pva»*wfttier  was  a  ubaral-^-with  all  the  ardour  for  his  party 
which  a  foung  man,  once  inteiested  in  politics,  usually  exhibits. 
Namby  wrote  spaiUinc  paragraphs  tooamage  the  radicals;  at- 
tacked a  political  principle  with  a  pun ;  and  threw  a  mot  at  every  biU 
before  the  House  of  Commous.  It  was  Clifton's  business,  on  the 
contrary,  to  take  up  all  ouestions  serious  He  read  political 
tliinkers  attentively ;  he  haa  heaps  of  blue  books  in  his  chambers  ; 
.he  was  an  occasional  student  of  ^^  M^CuUoch's  Dictionary :"  he  knew 
all  that  had  been  said  on  both  sides  about  ^^Free  Trade"  and  ^^  Frotoc- 
tiipn."    The  benefits  of  competition  wer^  at  bis  fingers*  ends ;  the 
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evih  of  every  kind  oiif  *'  Protectian*'  lie  could  demonstrate  at  any  mo- 
ment ;  and  he  turned  the  attention  of  hia  friends  constantly  to- 
wards America — ^where,  he  said,  men  drew  the  breath  of  freedom 
— «md,  added  Namby,  were  subject  to  the  mild  regime  of  the  bowie- 
knife.  The  difference  of  opimon  existing  between  the  two  young 
men  was  not  more  decided  than  that  ol  their  persons  and  habits. 
Clifton  was  a  spare,  muscular  man,  with  a  pale,  thoughtful  face, 
and  an  cxpresBion  habitually  serious.  His  manners  were  reserved, 
and  he  cared  little  for  society.  If  he  ever  danced,  it  was  after 
great  pcTBuasion ;  if  he  ever  prepared  himself  for  the  opera,  it  was 
to  obhge  a  friend.  lie  would  sit  up  smoking  and  talking  till  the 
sun  shamed  him :  but  he  was  never  attracted  to  Vauzlmll  throe 
times  tliroughout  nis  period  of  residence  in  the  Temple.  Namby 
was  a  capital  dancer ;  had  appeared  at  Yauxhall  in  many  costumes, 
was  well  known  at  various  uite  London  houses ;  showed  his  placid 
face,  and  shrilly  piped  his  jokes  wherever  he  was  invited.  The 
primrose  gloves  he  wore  in  six  months  would  have  lasted  Clifton 
Lis  lifetime.  And  then  his  fat  figure,  and  his  round  head,  unon 
which  some  sculptor  seemed  to  have  begun  the  model  of  a  face,  out 
to  have  left  off  his  duty  half -performed,  are  to  be  considered.  The 
none  was  an  unfinished  protuberance ;  the  mouth  was  a  curved  slit ; 
the  eyes  appeared  to  have  been  just  pushed  into  the  clay,  and  left 
there,  witnout  the  ceremony  of  moulding  the  delicate  nse  and  fall 
which  should  tlirow  light  and  shade  about  them.  Then  the  round 
head  was  fastened  to  the  body  by  a  thick,  shapeless  neck.  The 
shrill  voice  that  almost  whistled  from  tiiis  extraordinary  head  was 
ludicrous  in  itself ;  and  people  who  heard  Namby  make  an  obser- 
vation for  the  first  time,  turned  round,  wondering  to  hear  that 
little  voice  issue  from  that  substantial  bust. 

Faversham  had  no  great  admiration  for  Namby.  He  disliked  the 
ill-nature  apparent  in  his  jokes ;  he  did  not  share  in  his  indepen- 
dent views  of  men  and  things.  He  said  that  young  men  should 
hold  themselves  back ;  bear  themselves  modestly  towards  their  elders ; 
and  issvLG  verdicts  but  sparingly. 

The  hall  dinners  freauently  brought  these  men  together.  They 
met  iu  the  little  kind  or  pa&sage  in  which  they  put  their  gowns  on, 
and  sat  upon  a  table  against  the  screen,  waiting  to  make  up  a  mess. 
They  were  known,  too,  and  Uked  by  all  the  panniers,  and  were  on 
particular  terms  with  the  smart  old  gentleman  in  velvet  robes,  who 
Kept  the  list  of  attendances,  and  presented  their  bills  to  them  with 
jocidar  remarks.  Hicir  jokes  about  the  gastronomic  indulgences 
of  the  benchers — their  endeavours  to  obtam  sauces  or  dishes  from 
tiie  cross-tables — ^thcir  propensities  for  treating  their  favourite  pan- 
niers to  wine — their  utter  uisregard  of  all  law  questions — ^their  easy 
Avay  of  forming  acquaintances,  made  them  a  very  popular  Temple  set. 
Ah  they  left  the  lull  after  dinner,  running  across  the  tables  to  make 
ail  early  exit,  and  as  they  threw  their  gowns  into  the  open  arms  of 
the  attendant  at  the  liall-door,  invitations  to  various  chambers  were 
pressed  upon  them,  cigar  cases  were  opened  for  their  convenience, 
and  a  pannier  issued  from  the  room  beyond,  where  the  butler  was 
counting  the  heavy  baskets  of  plate,  with  a  lighted  paper.  They 
left  with  a  "  gpod-night"  for  every  body,  and  generally  with  the 
promise  of  having  *^  just  one  glass  of  grog^*  in  one  of  the  adjacent 
courts.  Stackington  was  at  once  the  swell  and  the  butt  of  the  party. 
Niuubv  liked  him  because  he  had  Plantagenet  blood  in  his  veins, 
but  joked  hfSn,  because  the  opportunities  he  offered  were  irresistible. 
Clifton,  however,  intensely  disliked  him,  partly  because  he  was  an 
aristocrat,  and  partly  because  he  was  a  very  shallow  fellow.  Faver- 
sham admired  his  coats,  and  was  inclined  to  cultivate  him  for  his 
gentle  birth ;  but  Ashby  was  undisguised  in  his  satisfaction  when  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  peer^s  son. 

Stackington  liked  Favershua.  There  was  in  this  voung  gentle- 
man a  certain  bearing  that  suggested  to  strangers  a  aescent  from  a 
long  Une  of  earls ;  ai^,  to  be  just  to  Favendiam,  this  bearing  was 
without  pretensiim  <^  any  kind.  He  was  not  proud,  he  was  not 
haughtir,  he  was  not  cold.  He  had  a  natural  refinement  which 
blended  iteetf  with  every  act  of  his  life — ^which  he  carried  with  him 
upon  the  wildest  series  of  his  youth,  and  whidi  save  him  tastes 
difficult  to  satisfy  with  £200  a  year.    His  set  oared  very  little  for 

Erivate  society—- avoided  taking  tea  in  any  metropolitan  suburb ; 
lit  Faversham  might  be  found  rublnng  hjs  patent  leather  boots 
with  a  white  handkerchief,  in  his  little  Temple  chambers,  on  many 
a  winter's  night.  Namby  dropped  in,  perlKips,  and  remonstrated 
with  him ;  or  Ashby  tried  to  lure  him  away  to  a  whist  table  in 
Pump  Court.    But  Fayersham  was  always  resolute  in  his  determi- 


nation to  exhibit  the  patent  leathers  at  the  evening  party  to  which 
he  had  been  invited.  Namby  said  he  was  a  most  lady -like  man. 
and  that  his  sisters  were  most  gentlemanly  women.  Ashby  insisted 
that  Faversham  had  once  kept  him  waiting  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  while  he  dressed  in  full  evening  costume,  to  witness  a 
sparring  match  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester-sqwux). 

To  close  a  long  digression,  and  to  return  to  that  point  at  which 
we  left  the  natural  current  of  our  story.  On  the  morrow  of  tho 
party  at  Namby's  chambers,  while  Namby  was  yet  in  bed,  and  the 
cigar  ash  still  lav  about  his  sitting-room,  Clifton  knocked  at  Favcr- 
sl^^s  door.  A  second  knock  produced  a  muffled  crunt  from 
within — a  third  knock  was  followed  by  a  bump  upon  the  floor  and 
a  shuffling  noise.  In  a  minute  afterwards  the  door  was  opened  by 
Faversham  to  Mr.  Clifton.  Faversham  was  too  pcJdte  to  exhibit 
the  annoyance  he  felt  at  being  seen  with  tumbled  hair  and  an  un- 
combed moustache.  He  beggol  his  visiter  to  enter  his  sitting-rocsn. 
telling  him  that  he  would  find  plenty  of  pipes  in  the  cupboard,  and 
as  much  bottled  ale  as  he  liked  to  dnnk  under  the  sofa.  And  then 
the  host  disappeared  to  ^^  add  perfume  to  the  violet,**  which  was 
Mr.  Namby^s  expression  for  the  cares  of  the  toilette. 

Meanwmle,  Cufton,  in  no  way  inconvenienced  by  the  ovenuig  he 
had  spent,  threw  open  the  cupboard,  selected  his  pipe,  and  took  up 
a  volume  of  Shelley.  Clifton  thought  that  was  just  tlio  sort  of  book 
Faversham  would  read — a  book  without  an  atom  of  sound  thought 
in  it ;  a  book  whence  no  single  fact  of  avail  to  the  progress  of  tho 
world  could  be  evoked.  He  rubbed  his  closely-cropped  head  ner- 
vously as  he  read ;  and  seemed,  as  he  turned  over  leaf  after 
1^,  to  grow  more  and  more  irritated.  He  was  disgusted  with  its 
constant  reference  to  flowers,  honey,  and  bees ;  and,  at  last,  he 
pitched  it  aside,  with  the  declaration  tnat  there  was  no  ^ood  of  any 
kind  in  it.  Science  was  to  him  the  end  suid  ana  of  all  uitellectual 
exertion.  Whether  to  discover  new  combluatious  of  human  labour, 
new  natural  laws,  new  properties  in  matter,  all  efforts  sliould  tend 
to  the  solution  of  some  problem.  Thus,  all  fiction  wliich,  instead 
of  elucidating  social  laws  for  the  information  of  the  world^  generally 
distorted  them,  according  to  Clifton,  was  to  be  avoidea  and  dis- 
countenanced. Following  out  this  logic  to  its  utmost  limits,  our 
philosopher  had  discovered,  at  the  eaily  ago  of  twenty-two,  that 
poetry  nad  done  infinite  harm  to  the  civilised  world.  He  dcscri^x)d 
it  as  intellectual  dram-drinking.  His  visit  to  Fay  crsliam  was  duo  to 
an  anxiety  he  felt  to  know  the  exact  state  of  this  gentleman's  opi- 
nions. Some  deUcatelv-tinted  note-paper  and  euvcloocs,  together 
with  a  heap  of  dirty  wnite  gloves  lying  in  a  comer  of  tne  sofa,  gave 
him  u^ly  suspicions.  He  had  fears  that  he  had  recently  made  tlie 
acquamtance  of  a  very  idle  dandelion. 

Faversham  presently  entered  the  room  magnificently  prepared 
for  breakfast.  Ho  wore  berlin-wool  slippers,  upon  which  some 
tender  hand  had  worked  a  group  of  pansies  and  violets  |  he  had  a 
perfectly-adjusted  black  cravat  about  his  neck  j  broad  stripes  mean- 
doiMi  from  his  pockets  down  his  trousers,  and  his  wmstcoat  presented 
a  plaid  of  the  quietest  aesign.  This  kind  of  tailoruig  gave  Clifton 
a  very  unfavourable  impression ;  but  it  was  natural  that  the  fellow 
who  had  daubed  pencil-marks  upon  every  page  of  his  Shelley,  sliould 
wear  panaes  upon  his  slippers  I  The  soda-water  and  tea  duly  dis- 
cusscc^  the  honey  put  asioe  (f(»r  in  the  summer  Favei'sham  ate  bread 
and  honey),  the  two  young  men  hanng  thorougldy  aroiscd  Ashby, 
settled  down  to  a  quiet  conversation,  and  to  bitter  ale  and  pipes* 

Faversham  had  intended  to  write  the  opening  pages  of  his  ro- 
mance, but  he  could  not  turn  Clifton  out,  nor  did  ne  feel  inclined  to 
get  rid  of  him.  All  he  wanted  was  an  excuse  for  not  devoting  his 
morning  to  work,  and  in  his  early  visiter  ho  welcomed  that  excuse  ; 
besides  tiiere  was  always  something  to  be  got  out  of  a  convcisation 
with  an  ordinarily  intelligent  man.  Thus,  perfectly  contented  with 
himself,  he  filled  his  pipe,  and  relieved  the  pansies  upon  his  slippers 
against  the  fender. 

'^  So,  Mr.  Clifton,  you  Are  surprised  that  I  eat  honey  for  break- 
fast r 

^^  I  think  a'taiutt(m  chop  and  a  pint  of  beer  would  do  you  mors 
good,**  Clifton  replied,  as  he  filled  his  glass  with  the  liquor  he  rc- 
oommended. 

^^  It  doesn*t  agree  with  me ;  it  makes  me  heavy ;  it  takes  all  ro- 
mance, all  love  of  the  beautiful  out  of  a  man.  Now,  there  is  some- 
tliing  swoet  in  the  associations  which  flit  about  a  bee -hive  1  A  man 
actually  in  Fomp  Court  is  whisked  away  to  Mount  Hybbk  upon  a 
sUce  of  broad  and  honey  I^* 
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While  Fayersham  talked  in  this  way,  in  a  half -homorous,  half- 
berious  tone,  his  guest  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  cud  of  hiJs  pipe, 
puffing  strongly,  the  while,  the  smoke  into  rich  grey  clumps,  which 
I'ose  boldly  as  his  own  thoughts,  as  rapidly  and  with  an  end,  I  am 
niraid  we  bhall  find,  as  faint  and  useless. 

'*  I  see  we  are  not  likely  to  understand  one  another,  Mr.  Favcr- 
sliam,"  Clifton  said,  as  he  cleared  the  last  volume  of  smoke  from 
his  moul^  with  a  bound.  ^  I  am  disappointed,  for  I  hoped  you 
were  a  man  with  a  strong,  practical  tendency.'' 

^*  I  catch  your  meaning,"  Fayersham  answered,  rather  neryously, 
And  with  an  expression  which  a  friend  would  naye  recognised  as 
one  of  sarcastic  disdain.  ^^  The  difference  between  us  may  be  ex- 
plained in  a  few  words :  you  derive  your  logic  from  a  study  of 
M^CuUoch ;  I  get  any  I  may  have  from  Shelley.  We  need  not  be 
the  less  Mends  for  this  difference — ^take  some  more  beer." 

^*A  dexterous  definition,  I  grant,''  Clifton  pursued,  without 
either  accepting  the  beer,  or  the  civil  wish  of  his  host,  '*  but  to  me, 
unsatisfactory.  I  estimate  a  thins  by  the  value — ^material  or  im- 
material— ^you  are  able  to  ^  out  of  it." 

"  So  do  I,  my  boys,"  said  Ashby,  as  he  entered  the  room,  in  a 
pea-jacket,  without  a  cravat^— ^^  so  hand  me  over  the  bottle.  If 
there  be  nothing  in  it  I  will  throw  it  under  the  sofa,  because  there's 
notiiing  to  be  got  out  of  it ;  but  if  there  be  something  in  it,  I  will 
cherish  it  accordingly  till  it  is  empty.  Hang  it  I  no  more  philo- 
sophy. I  am  going  down  to  Hastings,  to-ni^t,  to  the  governor ; 
80 1  shall  get  a  dose  of  it  there.  Faversham  knows,  to  his  cost, 
what  a  hand  my  sister  is  at  it." 

*'  Now,  then.  Jack,  no  nonsense.  He  has  a  sister,  Mr.  Clifton, 
any  feUow  might  be  proud  of."  Faversham  was  glad  to  turn  the 
converaation  to  general  topics. 

Other  men  dropped  in  rapidly.  Stackington,  the  magnificent, 
strolled  in  last.  Cufton  coldly  bowed  to  him,  and  disappeared  very 
soon  after  tiie  aristocrat  arrived,  slipping  a  Uttle  book  into 
Faversham's  hand,  and  begging  him  to  read  it,  if  it  were  not  too 
heavy  for  him,  as  he  passed  out  of  the  room. 

A^by  was  most  energetic  in  his  attentions  to  his  honourable 
guest.  Stackin^n  woiQd  have  conferred  a  personal  favour  upon 
Siat  gentleman  if  he  had  consumed  all  the  beer  in  the  chambers, 
ltnd  had  kindly  emptied  the  tobacco-jar  into  his  pocket.  Stack- 
ington was  slurewd  enough  to  perceive  Ashby 's  veneration ;  and 
aluiough  he  was  not  altogether  regardless  of  tne  attentions  it  pro- 
duced, he  had  a  slight  contempt  for  the  fellow  who  offered  them. 
He  felt  that  Ashby  must  be^  a  very  obscure  person  to  think  him  a 
'^  swell ;"  but  he  did  not  discourage  this  verdict,  nevertheless. 

There  is  no  democracy  mow  complete— no  republic  more  thorough 
— ^than  that  which  covems  the  society  of  young  men.  In  the  free 
atmosphere  of  Lon£)n  chambers,  my  Lord  de  Lys  may  shake  out 
pictures  of  all  his  quarterings  without  obtaining  a  better  footing 
than  fiarlow,  the  great  biscuit-baker's  son  ;  the  young  baronet  may 
have  his  cab  waiting  for  him,  and  his  balls  to  talk  about,  yet  if  he 
be  a  fool,  or  a  snob  at  heart,  he  will  come  in  for  his  full  sbaie  of 
unpopularity. 

The  i-epresentatives  of  the  great  families  learn  at  Eton  lessons  of 
liberal  meaning,  which,  let  us  hope,  will  be  of  use  to  them  all  when 
worldly  heads  abase  themselves  bdore  them.  In  the  same  way,  these 
Temple  courts— dincy  places  though  they  be — are  so  many  colleges, 
where  young  men  first  come  in  contact  with  the  world.  All  the 
light  that  struggles  into  these  low,  old  rooms,  comes  from  the  young 
hearts  they  harbour ;  none  penetrates  through  their  smoked  win- 
dows from  the  sky.  Here  ul  worldly  considerations  are  set  aside ; 
the  peer's  son  and  the  tradesman's  son  meet  on  equal  ground  to 
smoke  and  drink,  and  think  together.  Many  grey  heads  are  shaken  at 
these  windows ;  but,  believe  me,  there  is  more  good  than  harm  comes 
from  even  the  smoking  parties  peculiar  to  these  regions.  The  beer 
may  mve  occasional  headaches ;  the  tobacco  may  benumb  the  brain, 
still  there  is  a  heartiness  among  the  men — a  true  hberality  of  soul, 
which  sweetens  the  early  days  of  life.  Few  of  us  grow  better  as 
we  grow  older,  llie  ambitious  become  misanthropes ;  the  Uberal 
hand  closes  up ;  the  free  min^  grows  diplomatic  ;  tHe  warm  blood 
recedes  from  the  heart  as  the  colour  fades  from  the  hair.  Well 
may  Lord  de  Lys  cherish  the  remembrance  of  the  time  when  to  the 
baker's  son  he  was  simple  Jack  de  Lys.  That  intimacy  was  worth 
all  the  respect  which  has  familiansed  him  with  the  crown  of  men's 
heads  ever  since. 

Did  any  man,  save  Ashby,  ever  move  from  his  seat  when  Stack- 


ington entered  the  room  ?    No ;  Lord  Stackington's  son,  shuffled 
upon  the  comer  of  the  table — when  all  the  chairs  were  occupied — 
and,  in  no  way  condescending,  smoked  the  dhudeen  the  baker's  heir 
had  lately  had  between  his  lips.    The  Stackingtons  occasionally 
meet  young  fellows  in  whom  tne  snoblnsh  element  of  life  displays 
a  precocious  development ;  but  the  Stackingtons  then  despise  it, 
although  in  after  life  it  becomes  a  pleasure  to  them.    Thus  Stack- 
ington, altliough  the  son  of  a  peer,  was  a  gentleman  upon  whom 
practical  joke^—^ways  stupid  jokes — ^were  played ;  whose  dress 
was  a  constant  source  of  amusement  to  the  set ;  and  who  had  fewb»\ 
invitations  ^'*  to  make  a  night  of  it"  than  most  of  his  associates.   He 
certainly  was  a  very  mec&ocre  person.    He  was  remarkable  for  no« 
thing  so  much  as  for  a  composure  which  no  contre-temps  could  dis- 
turb.   If  he  said  a  stupid  tning,  and  the  company  became  merry  at 
his  expense,  ho  quietly  asked  the  noisiest  of  the  laughers  to  hand 
him  a  pipe-light,  and  calmly  blew  his  Turkish  tobacco  cloud.    At 
home  he  was  a  very  great  person,  but,  he  could  not  possibly  account 
for  it,  directly  he  came  in  contact  with  Temple  men  he  was  little 
more  than  a  tailor's  dummy.     Here  his  quarterings  were  of  no  ac- 
count.   Faversham  alone  of  all  the  Temple  set  known  to  Mr.  Stack- 
ington, enjoyed  this  gentleman's  perfect  good  will. 

Ashby  marked  down  that  day  m  his  calendar  when  Stackington 
dipped  his  long  fingers  into  his  tobacco-jar,  as  a  bright  one.  Faver- 
sham saw  this  with  regret.  It  jarred  upon  him ;  he  felt  that  Stack- 
ington must  think  Im  chum  a  very  vulgar  kind  of  person.  To 
make  up  for  Ashby's  assiduity  Faversham  was  undoubtedly  off- 
hand. 

'*  I  am  afraid  you'll  have  to  sit  upon  that  pile  of  books^  Stack- 
ington," said  Mr.  Faversham  to  lus  exquisite  visiter,  pointing  to  a 
confused  heap  of  the  **  Annual  Register,"  with  his  pipe. 

"  All  right,"  answered  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stackington,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  dust  his  seat  with  his  handkerchief.  *^  Deucod  dirty, 
though." 

Mr.  Stackington  was  relieved  from  his  embarrassment  by  Asliby, 
who  persisted  in  giving  up  his  arm-chair,  although  he  had  studi- 
ously kept  that  seat  when  Namby  and  others  had  entered  the  room. 

Stackington  had  called  on  this  occasion  to  ask  Faversham — for 
the  first  time— to  pay  Lon\  Stackington  a  visit.  It  must  not  be 
disguised  that  this  invitation  was  most  welcome  to  the  young  gen- 
tleman. He  would  have  been  shocked  if  a  friend  liad  accused  him 
of  love  for  a  lord  in  the  abstract ;  but  he  did  like  that  kind  cf 
society  known  as  **  good  society."  The  invitation  was  to  Hastings, 
where  the  baron  had  a  marine  residence. 

Ashby  wa?  going,  as  he  had  already  intimated,  to  this  watering- 
place  to  meet  nis  fatJier.  Faversliam  had  already  arranged  to  go 
with  Ashby,  so  that  it  was  agreed,  to  the  latter  gentleman's  great 
joy,  that  the  three  should  depart  together.  Having  finish^  all 
the  ale  that  Mr.  Faversham's  wine  and  beer  merchant  had  deposited 
under  his  sofa,  the  young  men  were  unceremoniously  informed  by 
Ashby  that  they  must  go,  as  he  and  Favei^liam  had  oarely  time  to 
pack  their  portmanteaus.  This  proposition  was  mot  by  Namby 
(who  had  come  with  the  shameful  intention  of  reading  his  kst 
narody  to  Faversham)  with  a  determination  to  replenish  his  pipe. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  hosts  tried  to  turn  their  unceremonious 
yisiters  out ;  so  they  packed  up  in  their  presence,  and  under  the 
fire  of  their  criticism,  and  only  left  them  at  the  railway  ^station,  the 
roysterers  returning  to  dine  at  the  "  Dolphin,"  in  Fleet-street. 

[to  be  continded.J    . 


Pboloxgino  the  Beauty  of  Cut  Flowers. — For  keeping 
flowers  in  water,  finely  powdered  charcoal,  in  which  the  stalks  can 
be  stuck  at  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  preserves  them  surprisingly,  and 
renders  the  water  free  from  any  obnoxious  qualities.  When  cut 
flowers  have  faded,  either  by  being  worn  a  whole  evening  in  one's 
dress,  or  as  a  bouquet,  by  cutting  half  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the 
stem  in  the  morning,  and  putting  the  freshly-trimmed  end  instantly 
into  quite  boiling  water,  the  petals  may  be  seen  to  become  smooth 
and  to  resume  their  beauty,  often  in  a  few  minutes.  Coloured 
flowers— "Carnations,  azaleas,  roses,  and  geraniums,  may  be  treated  in 
this  way.  White  flowers  turn  yellow.  The  thickest  textured 
flowers  amend  the  most,  although  azaleas  revive  wonderfully.  We 
have  seen  flowers  that  have  lain  the  whole  night  on  a  table,  after 
having  been  worn  for  hours,  which  at  breakfast  next  morning  were 
perf e(^y  renovated  by  means  of  a  cupful  of  hot  water. 


WEDDINGS  AND  tHEIR  ASSOCIATIONS. 
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WEDSnrGS    AHD    THEIE    ASS0CIATI0V8. 

OR  80  far,  in  this 
world,  there  is  no 
ceasation  to  the 
occasionBof  marry- 
ing and  giving  in 
marriage,  and,  no 
doubt,  our  fair 
readers  look  upon 
such  opportunitieB 
with  a  spirit  of  in- 
terest which  would 
do  honour  to  more 
primRiye  ages.  We 
never  knew  any 
lady  who  has  not 
gone  a  shopping 
with  the  meet  ear- 
nest zest  whenever 
she  was  destined  to 
appear  at  a  wedding  dijeuner^  and  we 
must  add  also,  that  we  never  knew 
one  who  was  free  from  a  flutter  of 
excitement  as  to  how  such  a  transac- 
tion would  go  off .  Until  the  bride  has 
stepped  into  her  travelling  carriage 
wiUi  the  happy  man,  whirlS  off  from 
a  railway  station,  or  steamed  away  in 
a  packet-boat,  the  mental  organisa- 
tion of  the  most  staid  of  the  female 
members  of  the  bridal  friendly  circle 
has  been  ever  a  victim  to  visions  of 
tulle  d^iUusion,  orange  blossoms,  and 
white  lace,  kid  gloves  and  blanc  mange,  nice  young  men  and  splendid 
settlements,  to  an  extent  positively  alarming  to  contemplate.  We 
must  admit  in  our  own  person  to  have  attempted — ^vainly  attempted 
— upon  a  few  occasions  to  combat  the  flutter  to  which  we  refer,  and 
awe  it  down  by  the  dignity  of  our  mortal  manhood,  and  we  must 
confess  our  utter  discomfiture  in  every  such  attempt.  White  lace 
and  female  excitement  have  been  at  sll  such  times  triumphant,  and 
we  have  paid  the  penalty  at  M^Swiney,  Delany,  and  Clompany^s 
palace  mart,  when  we  have  paid  for  a  bonnet,  an  opera  cloak,  a  sash 
ribbon,  and  a  pair  of  bracelets,  as  a  peace  offering  specially  designed 
for  the  adornment  of  our  decidedly  better  half  at  the  ceremony.  At 
such  times  we  have  privately  sought  consolation  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  reduction  in  our  funds,  bv  contemplating  the  systems 
of  conductang  marriage  formula  over  the  world,  and  now  place  the 
result  before  our  readers. 

In  the  Jewish  tribes  the  candidates  for  matrimony  were  betrothed 
before  the  elders  or  the  governors  of  the  place,  at  the  house  of  the 
bride's  father.  It  is  asserted  by  Jewish  writers  that  after  the  espou- 
sals the  bride  remained  durinc  ten  months  at  least  ia  her  parents* 
house,  in  order  to  make  suitaUe  preparations  for  her  marriage  cere- 
mony. This  pp^od  past,  the  weddmg  was  celebrated  by  a  feast  of 
seven  dam  The  brioe  was  adorned  on  the  occssion  with  as  much 
care  and  elegance  as  could  be  afforded  by  her  station  in  life,  and  a 
nuptial  crown  was  placed  upon  her  head.  A  curious  differenoe  ex- 
isted between  the  Israelite  mode  of  holding  the  festival  and  the  mo- 
dem. At  the  ancient  marriage  feast  of  tiie  Jews,  the  bridegroom 
and  his  party  feasted  in  one  apartment,  whUst  the  bride  and  her 
companions  enjoyed  themselves  m  another.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
seven  the  brioe  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  tiie  brideoroom's 
father.  1  heprocession  usually  set  off  in  the  evening  with  great 
ceremony.  The  bridegroom  was  clothed  with  a  marriage  robe  and 
crown,  and  the  bride  was  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  veil. 
Each  of  them  was  accompanied  by  his  or  her  companions  marahalled 
in  a  distinct  body,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  and  singing  songs 
compose<^.  for  the  occasion.  The  maidens  who  accompanied  the  bride 
wore  veils  which  completely  concealed  their  features.  As  they  passed 
along  the  way  which  led  to  the  bridegroom*s  house,  their  patn  was 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  torehes  plcused  at  intervals  to  shme  upon 
their  path.  At  the  bridegroom^s  house  his  female  relatives  and 
friends,  invited  for  the  occasion,  came  forth  to  meet  them.  They 
also  waved  torches  or  bore  lamps  as  they  moved  forward.    Having 


met  the  bridal  parh%  they  joined  their  ranks  and  aeoomnanied  them 
to  the  residence.  Upon  their  entrance  the  doors  were  snuti  and  no 
other  guests  SKhnittea  to  the  marriage  supper  and  its  accompanying 
festivity. 

The  modem  Jews  considerably  diffec,  in  their  ceremonial  of  mar- 
riage, from  their  forefathers.  The  bride  is  accompanied  to  the  place 
of  ^ebration  by  her  female  friends,  and  the  bridegroom  by  his  male 
friends.  The  company  is  always  larse,  as  unless  ten  men  are  pre- 
sent the  ceremony  Is  null  and  void.  When  the  marriage  is  about  to 
be  sQlemmsed,  a  canopy  of  velvet  is  brought  into  the  roorn^  and  ex- 
tended on  four  posts.  The  bride  is  led  beneath  this  canofff  by  two 
fenudes,  the  bridegroom  by  two  men.  Those  are  generally  the 
female  and  male  parents  of  oich,  if  such  are  living ;  if  no^  the  nearest 
kindred  perform  this  duty.  The  celebrant  then  takes  a  glass  oi  wine ; 
and  havmg  recited  a  formulary  prayer,  offers  the  glass  to  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  who  both  drink  of  the  wine,  after  which  the  bride- 
groom pl^es  the  ring  on  the  finger  of  the  bride.  Then  the  mar- 
riage contract  is  read,  and  when  its  reading  ia  concluded,  the  per- 
son officiating  takes  another  dass  of  wine  and  gives  it  to  the  bride- 
groom and  the  Inide,  who  both  drink.  The  empty  glass  is  then  laid 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  bridegrocmi  stamping  upon  it  breaks,  it  to 
pieces.  This  is  intended  to  symbolise  the  ^ilty  of  life.  All  the 
company  then  cry  out,  ^*  Good  luck  to  you  r  The  eeremonv  is  fol- 
lowed by  alms  for  the  poor.  After  this  ensues  the  nuptial  feast  for 
seven  days.  The  nuptial  ceremonial  of  Christianity  is,  we  have  no 
doubt,  a  subject  with  which  our  readers  are  well  aoquainted ;  but 
the  merely  social  forms  were  somewhat  different  in  the  early  ages  to 
those  with  which  we  are  familiarised.  Unmarried  females  in  thcbe 
times  wore  a  purple  fillet,  which  was  unbound  before  the  rites  began ; 
a  veil  was  then  tnrown  over  the  bride.  The  ordinary  formula  was 
then  gone  throttgh,'after  which  the  parties  were  adom^  with  gar- 
land of  flowers,  and  went  in  procession  to  their  home.  The  even- 
ing was  closed  with  a  marriage  feast,  at  which  the  friends  of  tha 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  present. 

Amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  maxriage  was  looked  upon  as  a  solemn 
transaction.  On  the  day  before  its  celebration  sacrifices  were  offered. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  cut  off  a  portion  of  their  hair  and  dedi-* 
cated  it  to  the  gods.  Towarda  the  evening  of  the  day  of  marriage 
the  bride  was  conducted  from  the  residence  of  her  &ther  to  that  of 
the  bridegroom,  accompanied  by  the  bridcgioom  and  a  companion^ 
whom  he  selected  for  the  occasion.  Crowds  of  attendants  wimv*}^^  in 
procession,  canring  lighted  torches,  and  vocal  aod  instrumental  music 
hailed  the  brioal  part^  as  it  moved  along.  The  bride  was  veiled^ 
and  she  ta  well  as  the  nridegroom  wore  a  ohaplet  on  her  head.  Aa 
the  parties  entered  the  house  which  was  to  be  their  residence,  cwt 
f ections  were  showered  over  their  heads,  to  indicate  that  abumdanc^ 
of  all  good  things  might  ever  await  them.  The  marriage  was  no4 
celebrated  by  a  dvil  or  religious  rite.  A  nuptial  feast  was  hekl  in 
the  house  of  the  brida^room,  at  which  both  men  uid  women  were 
present,  seated  at  difrarent  tables.  The  epithalamium  or  nuptial 
nymn  was  then  sung,  and  the  ceremonies  were  over.  On  the  fol- 
bwing  day  it  was  customary  for  the  friends  of  the  parties  to  send 
presents  to  the  wedded  pair. 

The  custom  of  a  Boman  marriage  differed  in  many  respects  from 
the  Grecian  mode.  The  wedding  day  was  never  fixed  without  con- 
sulting the  autoes.  Certain  days  were  always  avoided  as  being 
unlucky.  When  those  difficulties  were  arranged,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  the  bride  wore  a  long  white  robe  adorned  with  a  pur- 
ple fringe,  or  with  ribbons,  a  girale  was  worn  around  the  waist, 
whilst  a  veil  of  a  bright  yeUow  colour  was  thrown  over  the  head,  and 
shoes  of  the  same  colour  were  worn  upon  the  feet.  When  drasing, 
the  hair  of  the  bride  was  divided  with  the  point  of  a  spear.  No 
religious  ceremony  was  used  upon  the  occasion.  In  the  evening  the 
bride  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  heir  husband,  carrying  in  her 
hand  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  with  wool.  Three  boys  accompanied 
her  dressed  in  the  prsetexta,  one  bearing  a  torch  before  her,  and  the 
other  two  walking  by  her  side.  The  procession  was  also  attended 
by  a  large  company  of  the  friends  both  of  bride  and  bridegroom. 
On  reacUng  the  house,  the  entrance  of  which  was  ornamented  with 
flowers,  the  utmost  care  was  taken  that  the  bride  should  not  storike 
against  the  threshold,  which  would  be  an  unlucky  omen.  To  pre- 
vent this  she  was  carried  into  the  house.  Before  entering,  however, 
she  wound  a  portion  of  the  wool  around  the  door-posts  and  anointed 
them  with  lard,  after  which  the  bridegroom  met  her  with  fire  and 
water,  which  she  was  req[uired  to  touch,    ^  then  idyi^poed  ao4 
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THE  IlLCSTKATED  DUBLIN  JOUBNAL. 


%tiok  Ymt  Mftl  upsm  %  ilMfl^  ikia  wgnad  kx  tiu  parpotty  after  vMck 
iho  keyd  of  tiio  kitti6  V6W  fcinuLj  iaaded  to  ber.  A  siaim^ 
Iwasi  tomuBAted  the  pvoe<%3dir.^». 

Amoii^  the  ftDcierit  Si:aniL..&'7iu»  tLe  majmgc  oaecaGcj  ooc- 
rittwi  in  IcMtiBg  ehkdj.  TIib  Ink^proom  baTmg^  ohiarvii  tbe 
eoQseni  of  the  maifV-n,  acd  alao  ti*as  ot  Aer  frtimia,  appointed  the 
day,  and  kairiDg  Msaooried  kk  rei^Tei  ai^  tricixk.  aeni  aooe  of 
them  to  reoeire  the  brkie  from  her  Usha.  On  these  ott^:«s  the 
dowry  waa  alao  given.  The  la.tba  of  th^  br>ie  u;c&  accd^pii^icd 
her  imd  the  hodegrociB  s  party  to  hk  h-nde.  a;:ki  *J^k  kc&wr  c^^v 
her  into  hia  haoda.  Ahar  ths  t^  fan>ie  aod  ^ri^^rccia  sue  ^-^n 
iotaUe  vith  their  goesta,  whodnfik  tLcir  e*^-!--^.  *y^^  yi^^sia^i  ute 
floda  and  henca  id  VaVn-iiai»  ia  lulj  diasct&B  ca  ^Lc  '&  "  d  th^  fie^oa 
Vikii^.  The  hnde  3  in^akk  then  tock  her  sp  oa 
and  bore  her  aramd  ittt  apirt^KQt — *  m^^^  at  escacsa 
Ciouia.  The  hwhanfl  loea  msi3vted  tee  wiie  "Tir-t  &  p^sr  ot  cxea 
far  the  pkmgfa,  a  honeBBBd  hone,  a  s^i^i,  a  Asc«,  asd  a  5VC  ~ 
"  TTua,"  ma  Tjacrtoa,  -  w»  a:  a^nuiy  iha-  sbe  >A.cLi  =*.-*  lead 
idle  and  hcairiijm  Mie.  bus  vaa  ai>  betxske  a  pA^^^Lur 
laboma  and  a  gg—p^^fc-a^  in  du^^ec,  ^n.i  a-^.^"-,  ^ 
the  lot  of  peace  or  var.^  Be  a^sea  aaa>  liiLis  i^  v^ 
pirts  gaTesome  ama;  thiawna  liie  ^frcd  bcoi  cf 
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these  their  mystHMhes.  aad  theae  ute  ^L^ixK 
marriage.^  The  yoked  osdsiu  iktt  cafori&^roei  i».^~ 
all  eerred  to  instnict  iktt  wi>aKn  hov  u^jr  v«i(  lo 
and  iKiw,  p«rhapa^  life  midit  be  t^ftmiua^xL  TW 
oaref^llf  |^r«Mm!d«  aad«  win^  e&ak<«K>i  br 


tne 
tharliTei^ 
to  be 


the  tkod,  taksi  vp  Ae  aeecol  ha^.il  to  be  filled,  and,  drinking 
ont  of  it  ikRe  tBBCB,  pnseQii  it  ta  the  hniai  vho  nefforna  the  same 

ceroDLfDT,  asfi  fois  the  secrcd  bovl  voiier  the  fLiid,  takes  it  up, 
aol  after  ta4irp-g  it  to  be  fT^d,  begoDs  the  anne  ioannla  as  before, 
azki  pvis^istc>th?bnia3rocKi,hedixak3az^piLaQ«theb^ 
tfcefii^;^tfegffnivha^thei  [■■■■■.    The  whUitt  are  infcgmed 
that  tike  mannee  b  eekiaiit 
tx  the  weiifc^^faKt. 

la  Maiigaacar,  when  lh«  _ 
azraiijred.  a  kKkr  day  ■  fiad  by  a  tDothayw;  asd  the  vdatzreaof 
the  bnde  azsd  bDie>3vm  aHCt  at  the  knaea  ci  the  iMajiiHiTepar- 
tis.  An  are  attn^  it  tlMV  be*  manL  and  teoaated  vith  their 
gay^  orauneots.    At  ti^  wiated  hovte  ititfifw  or  irien  is 

TCcdTe  the  d^vrr,  whidiCc  "ttU,  h^ 

Itr  foinre  hf^hoHL    XWbj  ti*  tafetkec.  wad  are  icooi^iiBHl  by  the 

aeakr  manbas  of  the  t«i%  1  b irt  ■  ad  and  trfit;  a  bcfdirtion 

slave?. 

«ft^i^eftiKbr::e- 

are  pc-:»- 
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MMi  to  be  hami«d  down  %>  |««i^niy. 

lliow  umiem  natk^ai  wiivA  an?  aai  i  ^ftsimad  W  bn^kieaagin 

hRYO  Hotii^  Ywjr  piPiMihar  and  iatett«.^ai^  <vcvaa.N:M  aacm  the  ::.=v 

tirti  tHxymUm.  In  Japan.  atV*  th.^  iicxn* Axu^rr  cftc^  hL  •«*  =wie 

br  Hw juUo,  am)  11^  >pix>ilii^r  i^t  lix.xl  WwTrCx#ev.t  iecifcie  »- 

Vftut,  iff  Hio  MHvmd  oU«,  i»  v^vut  n^  u»<»  Kvhk^  of  the  l«iie  %>aRe»l 

lior  t  Aitil  tlw  futhii,.  yy(  x\w  hnvK  KaT\Uir  iaTtt^  all  his  kia^^ik^ 

i»MMMln«ii«  \\mi\  \^v^^\U^^uk  Kv  U10  l»rkK»V  ain>4at«i^;  the  bricUl  pany 

Mn  mil.  ih  lliUMti,  (HilUI  in  U^m  ^v^tuff^  »ar«wajL    Anwdanwor 

tfo  Iwt  wii».ii;«  UMng  nlwt^vii  %h^  w»Ki»Ul^w  .rf  a  vaim^  in  Japan, 

triMMi.liw  iJ.MMi  i,,  tlu»  huuMp  (if  U)«  UnvW^^nxun.    Hk  wile  oocupiea 

Mi«  n»«l.  iif  Jlio  (MiiliMiiiM  iir  UfNvm,  tlu>u  tl:io  bnd«^  then  the  bri'le% 

iwflUof  Mini  UrnUy  ),o,.  f^^^^^^^  iM«wktitut^>  the  tiain.    Thebntfe  ia 

,}y^u\  |„  w  ,1,41,  n,a  »|«,H4u^  immrtaw  ci^Jonr,  to  signify  thai 

U*"mifift^iU  nIim  Ik  tUu\  i«i  Imr  |iai>M%tn«      At  the  right  hand  of  the 

nHhnnan  Ui  lU  UihUtith iSi  iHMtUUnuH)  la  atntioned  anoULwonan, 

h*f)HjiHtwtiUtf  MMt,(aiiilM||  mtihu  lU^o  c^nk^^  and  on  the  left  k  an  old 
ht'it  fMii(l«li.ii|  fMil.  Ui  MiuMiMiitt  »tit%imor,     \Vlien  the  )vide% Utter 
ih>*^'^t  Mm  M|r)<r(ifii»mu  Diiiy  Ihiuih  u^  inrnt^d  their  mortaia  vigcnonidy, 
Mm.  iioifi  <ij(M  (ih(4hi/i,  ft(,  iiMiiti  liUiw,  «^  A  ilioniaDd  yeaia!"  thewoman 
t,*riu)mUiit,  )u»l/  ^iM  ifhnii,  »» toil  tlioiu&iiud  r*-thaa  aOnding  to  tha 
t.ujtliif,*ui  hspumitl  Utu  lit  iUit  ita^UiiiM  HUtl  theorane,  and  invoking 
ht>  ht  hn  iim  itfUUt,     Am  Itiu  htUir  |»iidHt)fi  bi^tween  thoee  pemonapea, 
tif>  h*tth  iitmntU\n  nil»iN  ihin   i\m  luiu'tar  ctf  his  female  companion, 
N'f//  hf^h  ^/fitufi  ^^unhmt^ii  itt^till^kiv.  What  is  thus  poonded  is  made 
t*t"*i*f  Uthi  f'W</  Miit<w,  wht'-h  Mio  ijiveu  a  oonspiouous position  in  the 
n^  oftotf  hi  w^>  i«i  iJMi  >fi(iiiiM|/ii  iii  to  be  celebrated*    Within  the  pea- 
h»i**  hI  ih  hffunt  Uut  UiUr  iH  unit  l»y  the  brldcflToom,  whostandsin 
ItiM  ih>'^  ^4  t*ntnoity  nut/iy  Up  rt^^euivd  it.    'Hiere  iaseated  in  tha 
M.(iH»<  iunht  tt  ¥fffnhin  wMh  a  intiturn^  and  aevenl  othere  behind  hear. 
\\  H  tH  i<y  li^^-  ^)<^)H  ^/f  H<)M  UitkU^m  iAiAt  the  bridegroom  first  saw  hia 
\\\U  Mti»)  1^  li*.  |*iU/lihwUjrt<i«^l  with  her  appearance  now,  he  can 
»  li.  Iiirt  i)<yl>*  i/f /;i«v«oMiiK  t-he  ceremony  nom  being  perfonned, 
i»     ^miIw  iin  iwO<<i/  Mmj  l/r)«i«'t<r-<K>na,  reaches  to  himaBmall  bag. 
.  \\  \\\^  iMiiii'  wjo't/w  '/f  i**  r  lieter,  oont^ning  a  small  image  of 
u    \  ^^4  iiH  in»»<Hi  t,  «i*/J  K«^  hAiida  it  to  tile  female  servant,  who 
'V  V .  \\w  y^^^^UUltf  i#iM>i«MMfut  a-nd  hanga  itnp.     The  bride  is 
\  »  V.  W^UNMlMMoi.  iiM»  l«fit«r».b»rer  weoedugher     The 

.     vv  Ki  K  u  .  HUM  ».U  U  i4/<#/^>tt'3d.     riro  yoong  gupb,  one  of 


k  pronoonced  upon  ^bem^  and  a  nnyer  ofered  toC 
maT  haTC  a  nmneroos  ugifiing,  amiiidsnm  of  cattle. 
pr^  irotUh,  and  inerasae  the  honont  of  their  aetpei 
Ibey  thai  repair  to  the  hooae  of  tha  pMi 
gioom,  and  again  eat  t<^ther,  when  sinufar 
iKxmeed  by  the  senior  members  of  the  fasubr,  m 
the  Tillage,  who  k  usually  invited  to  afctead  the 
nuptial  bond  k  in  some  instances  now  lygaidsdaa 
111  feasting  enaaea,  after  which  the  partjes  leinn  ta 
homffi|ana  the  newly-married  couple  to  tha  inden 


In  the  Sooth  Sea  iBhnds  the  marriage  eera 
oeed&afc,  as  dcacritodjby  Mr.;WiIlianBinhk  ": 
i[^^T^2e..£ke  aoooont  cf  an  iustsnoe  at  whkh  he 
-  a"cs3bz  <tf  voEkcs  Bested  under  the  shade  el  a  wible  tree,  wi^::. 
aa^iaftfa***^*^  ^^au-w  fpom  the  haiBe.  cLaozsted,  in  a  yfcsKT.g  ijni 
hTtfT  air.  the  h3>3C  deei^  of  the  chkftssn  and  Las  arf:iesiicir& :  h'^z 

^f>gtli  tike  Bxeadiz.^  hrtrr-gyy  <£  a  lr&!id-ir:i:i 


o^oaase  to  tnksm. 

tr^  ette  the  newly-porcl^ 


^U   U  '  ^    \**»^'»'  Mu\*i» 


III  ^lUo  nmniier,pata  the  bowl  under 


woman,  aboot  eighteoi  yeas  of  a^    Bii  drss  '■^,*  tue^ii, 
fagtened  arouxMl  the  waist, rearhhig  nsuilj  u  Lsr  a.rtW..  wi_jc  a 
wiealh  of  learea  anl  flowea,  ingcniwi^JT  zzA  t^jgr^^r  eBrviitt:-!. 
deooraled  her  btow.    The  upper  part  of  her  pissra  was  aaiic-^Ai 
wilh  aweet-aoenied  ooooa-nut  oil,  and  tiiiged  pkn;.&^  viih  a  rc-r.  je 
prepared  from  the  turmeric  soot,  and  tooiid  hsx  mjct  were  t.»o 
sows  of  lam  blue  U^li.    Her  whole  deportzn^s.!  was  pia&sin^ly 
ipotot.     While  listening  to  the  cbauntets,  and  lockiag  upon  Ui^ 
novel  scene  before  us,  our  aiteution  waa  attactcd  by  Mfc>thrr  com* 
paay  of  women  who  were  ic^ll^iwing  each  other  in  ei^^  file,  aai 
ghmnting,  as  th^  catne,  the  praLies  of  their  chief,    bitting  dovn 
with  the  company  which  nrecedod  them,  they  unUed  in  one  gene- 
ral chorus,  which  app^fod  to  be  in  praise  of  the  bridegroom  and 
hk  ptogemtoia.    Tua  ended,  a  dance,  in  honour  of  the  marriage, 
was  commenced,  which  waa  considered  one  of  their  grandest  exhi* 
bttions,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  people,    ^nie  perfoemers 
were  four  young  women,  all  daughters  of  ohie&of  the  hi^best  rank, 
who  took  their  stations  at  risht  angles  on  the  fine  mate  wiih  which 
ihe  dsiicing^houBe  waa  spread,  and  then  interohai^jed  poatkms  with 
dow  and  graoeful  movements  both  of  the  handt  and  feet^  whik  the 
bride  xeotted  soma  of  the  mighty  doings  of  her  forefathers.^    Such 
k  the  marriage  ceremonial  dbwn  by  the  lone  Pacific.    The  bride  k 
bought  and  paid  for  there,  so  that  a  numerous  family  of  girls  k  a 
valuable  stodL-in-trade  to  the  avariciouB  savage  who  poeseBseB  them. 
There  is  a  touch  of  dave  traffic  about  it  which  divesta  it  ol  interest. 
Marriage  amongst  the  Hindoos,  k  conducted  wiiii  gpeat  pomp  and 
enormous  outlay.    It  k  stated  that  a  parent  will  often  ejq^end  hk 
whole  lortnne  on  a  marriage  entertainment,  and  paaa  the  zest  of 
hk  daya  in  the  most  pitkUe  destitation.    The  nuptkl  oeremoniea 
oontinufi  daring  many  days.    The  weddmg  dinner  k  gWen  to  an 
immenae  number  of  guests,  and  if  the  entertainen  be  t'nh,  k  ex- 
1i!emely  magnifioent.    Upon  thk  occasion  only,  the  biide  rits  down 
tojpartoke  with  her  huabandjOf  the  hixnriesmmded ;  inAeed  both 
eat  out  of  the  same  ^atea.    jQiis,  however,  is  tiie  only  tiae  in  her 
life  that  the  wife  k  dlowed  anoh  a  privilege ;  henoefiocwMd  she  never 
dta  down  to  a  meal  with  her  husband.    £ven  at  the  numdal  feast, 
she  eats  what  he  leaves  unless  she  be  too  much  of  an  in&nt>— for 
feinaU*  are  mmied  in  Hindostan  at  ten  or  twelve  yean  old--to  be 
I  seoaibk  of  tha  honour  done  her.    Some  saorifioai  being  made  on  tha 
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last  day  of  the  festival^  a  proconbn  is  made  thiongk  the  etveets  of 
the  town  or  Tillage.  It  commonly  takes  place  at  night,  the  straeto 
being  brilliantly  illuminated  with  innnmeMble  torches.  The  newly- 
married  pair  are  seated  in  the  same  palanquin  lacing  each  other. 
They  are  magnificently  arrayed  in  favouufed  stuife,  adorned  with 
jewels  presented  them  by  their  parents,  aind  if  their  parents  are 
unable  to  make  such  presents,  the  gems  are  b(»TOwed  fc^r  the  occa- 
sion. Before  the  palanquin  marehes  a  band  of  musicians,  who 
drown  ereiy  other  sound  in  the  braying  of  h(»nfi,  the  clamour  of 
drums,  pipes,  and  cymbab.  As  the  prooesHion  mores  onward,  the 
friends  and  relatiyes  d  the  bride  and  bridegroom  come  out  of  their 
Louses  to  express  their  congratulations  as  they  pass,  offering  them 
various  presents,  for  which,  however,  thcQr  expect  a  more  thim  ade- 
quate return. 

Like  the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese  incur  large  expense  in  celebrating 
marriages.  The  bride,  locked  up  in  a  red  quilt  scd^  borne  by  four 
men,  usually  followed  by  a  train  of  friends  gaily  dressed,  accompanied 
by  music,  and  bearing  banners,  is  carried  1^  night  to  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom.  Here  me  parties  pledge  each  other  ia:  a  cup  of  wine, 
and  together  worship  the  ancestral  tablets,  together  with  prostrating 
themsdves  before  the  parents  of  the  brid^^oom.  This  done,  the 
Celestials  are  held  to  be  formally  united. 

In  those  details,  our  readers  have  the  description  of  most  of  the 
strange  cerem(^ie8  by  which  marriage  has  been,  or  is  at  present, 
instituted.  From  Sackville-street  to  the  South-Sea  territories,  it 
scoma  to  be  an  interesting  occasion  to  the  fair  sex,  of  which  they 
take  the  utmost  advantage  in  crinoline  and  tarlatans,  with  wine 
and  cake  in  the  one  region,  and  in  newly-done  up  mats,  cocoa-nut 
milk,  and  dancing  in  uie  other.  We  confesB^  after  idi,  to  a  leaning 
to  the  crinolihe  and  tarlatane,  and  the  additional  etceteras ;  and 
conclude  our  jottings  by  professing  our  preference,  even  at  the  cost 
of  being  amerced  for  the  same  on  the  next  posoble  o|movtaiity,  in 
the  which  event  we  will  lay  down  our  nuney  generou^y j  deriving 
courage  fzom  a  vision  of  banian  trees,  mat  miUuutf]|^  and  the  wife 
trade,  gathered  in  gloomier  days  of  medttatMWk 


THB    LADY    OT 

T  was  a  bright  day,  eailfklOeMsv.  Thsitwo  pre- 
ceding days  had  been  weS  and'  slenny,  but  aoW  noS  a 
breeze  shook  the  brown  leamsin  the  woodb,  theclotKk 
had  cleared  away  from  the  bUie  heavens,  and  the 
cheerful  sun  shone  down  upMi  the  landscape  with  » 
calm,  warm  smile,  as  if  the  goldeii  smimer  were  once 
more  about  to  return.  The  jays  and  starlings,  and 
hosts  of  other  birds,  sat  upon  the  sunny  sides  of  the 
trees,  pecking  at  their  glos^  phunag^  and  siaginff  and 
chattering  away  memly ;  the  shy  nare  ruiSled  tiie 
fallen,  leaves  in  its  jovous  gambols  beneath  upon  the 
sere  grass,  and  the  wily  fox  and  ruffian  wolf  emerged 
from  their  cavemed  homes,  and  basked  themselves  in 
the  genial  light,  as  if  the  spirit  of  peace  had  descended 
into  their  savage  hearts,  and  they  were  never  more  to 
commit  havoc  amongst  the  weaker  denizens  of  the 
forest.  The  solitary  crags  unon  the  steep  mountains 
looked  silently  down  wi&  me  stem  smile  they  had 
worn  in  the  moonlight  of  many  a  faded  century,  upon 
the  winding  river  and  the  wide  labyrinth  of  forest 
beneath,  whose  aged  trees  crowded  low-lying  sh  iro 
and  valley  with  their  naked  trunks,  like  battanons  of 
giants  arrayed  in  serried  ranks  awaiting  their  foes :  and 
the  streams  that  had  roared  savagely,  during  the  preceding  day,  adown 
their  rocky  channels,  now  began  to  subsicte,  and  sent  their  murmm*- 
ing  voices  in  low  and  quiet  cadences  from  the  surrounding  hills. 

Amid  the  above-mentioned  forest  by  the  Ldiley  shore,  sto^  a  strong 
mansion,  which,  some  centuries  ago,  was  occupied  oy  a  widowed 
lady,  by  name  Margaret  Freston,  who  dwelt  there  with  her  only 
child,  Mary,  a  young  girl  just  verging  into  her  eighteenth  year.  On 
the  noon  of  the  above  day,  a  page  was  leading  the  way,  accompanied 
by  Mary  Preston^  into  a  solitary  path  that  wound  northwards  along  ' 
the  shore  of  the  river,  from  ine  gate  of  the  house  of  Darren,  the 
home  of  his  fair  companion.  Mary  rre:iton,  as  she  looked  forward, 
suddenly  beheld  a  powerful  black  horse,  standing  beneath  a  tree, 
an  armed  knight  leaning  beside  him.  The  heart  of  the  jom 
lady  of  Darren  beat  and  fluttered  hurriedly  at  the  sight,  for  she  w 


knew  that  martial  form,  but,  overcoming  her  maiden  shyness,  she 
hastened  onward,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  beneath  the  tree,  and 
clasped  fondly  to  the  breast  of  Sir  Brian  Courtenay,  one  of  the 
bravest  knights  belonging  to  the  gallant  city  of  DubHn.  The  page, 
after  fastening  the  bridle  of  his  ijnaster^a  horse  to  a  branch  of  the 
tvee,  with  a  laug^  of  dehght  at  bringing  the  two  lovers  together, 
scrambled  nimbly  up  the  jagged  face  of  the  crag,  and  perched  himself 
upon  its  summit,  a  wary  sentinel  over  ihe  trysting-placo  beneath. 
Courtenay  and  Mary  Freston  sat  themsdves  side  by  aide  upon  a 
fragment  of  rock,  with  hearts  so  full  of  love  and  joy  at  their  meet^ 
ing,  that  for  some  moments  they  scarcely  knew  how  to  speak. 

^^  Dearest,"  said  the  young  knight,  when  at  length  ho  found  words 
for  his  thoughts,  ^*  I  owe  thee  much  for  what  thoU  hast  undergone 
for  my  sake." 

**  Ah,  me  1"  answered  Mary,  ^*  how  I  suffered  when  I  heard  of 
the  battle,  and  the  sad  doom  they  laid  upon  thee  I"  and  she  sighed 
at  the  remembrance. 

"  Methought,"  resumed  her  lover,  ^*  that  a  worse  doom  even  than 
death  awaited  me,  for,  the  first  nig^t  after  I  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  the  Bed  Rath,  I  doubted  thee,  and  thought  tiioe  false  !" 

"  How  couldst  thou  think  so,  Brian  ?"  said  she,  casting  upon  him 
a  look  of  mingled  fondness  and  reproach.  *^  Did  I  not  plight  heart 
and  hand  to  wee  at  Darren  Ford,  and  couldst  thou  lose  thy  faith 
in  me  so  soon  ?** 

^^  I  heard  the  guards  that  surrounded  me,  aft«  the  battle^  saying, 
that  thou  wert  going  to  be  married  to  Sir  Maurice  Flunked s  son, 
my  mortal  foe,  within  a  month,"  answered  he,  *^and  in  my  madness 
at  being  his  father^s  prisoner  I  knew  not  what  to  think  i" 

*'*'  it  was  so  settled  between  Sir  Maurice  and  my  mother,"  returned 
Mary  Freston,  ^^  but  they  little  knew  what  a  weak  maiden  could 
suffer  Ibv  him  she  loved.    X  would  have  died  ere  I  saw  that  day !" 

*^  Tes,"  said  Courtenay,  passionately,  ^*  and  I,  faint  heart  that 
I  was,  still  doubted  thee  even  whilst  thou  wert  under  the  same  roof 
witli  me  in  Flunket's  Castle,  pleading  for  my  life.  Ah  I  I  httie 
knew  thy  flxid  aad  loyal  heart,  Mary,  but  I  shall  never  doubt'  thee 
again!" 

*^  It  would  kill  me  an  thou  shouldst,"  answered  she.  ^*  But  that 
woeful^  morning  in  Flunket^s  CasUe  I  shall  never  forget.  Little 
was  the  wJadom  I  had,  not  to  take  the  advice  of  my  cousin  Alice, 
when  Ae  said  #uii6  asking  the  father  to  spare  the  life  of  his  son^s 
rival:  would  only  make  matters  worse.  But  when  I  heard  next  day 
thafttsioii  wert)  to  die  ere  the  setting  of  the  sun,  I  was  mad;  I  seemed 
to  tdiink  but)  one  thought,  l^at  of  saving  thee,  Brian.  Thou  knowest 
the  Mst." 

^^  I  do,"  said  Courflsnay,  taking  oS  his  steel  gloves,  and  clasping 
her  small  vriiito  hand  fondly  in  Im.  *^  I  do,  and  I  know  thee  better, 
dearest." 

^*  I  fear  me,"  resumed  the  lady,  ^^that  I  shall  come  to  some  woe- 
ful harm  between  them.  My  mother  even  treats  me  coldly  since 
morning.  My  kinsfolk  pass  me  coldly  as  if  I  were  the  enemy  of 
all,  and  Roger  Flunket,  he  that  advised  me  to  beg  thy  life  of  his 
father,  knowing  that  it  would  only  hurry  thee  to  the  death,  ho  even 
looks  insolently  upon  me  I" 

^^Name  him  not,"  said  Courtenay,  whUe  a  wrathful  light  kindled 
in  his  dark  eyes.  "  His  dagger  is  even  now  whetted  for  my  breast, 
Maxy,  but  he  and  his  father — my  father*8  murderer — shall  got  what 
they  deserve  ere  long !" 

**  And  his  father,"  resumed  Mary,  not  heeding  the  prohibition. 
**  1  i is  fearful  father.  The  looks  he  used  to  pve  me,  whenever  we 
happened  to  meet,  after  that  fearful  monung.  Day  and  night  after- 
wards in  the  misery  of  suspense  about  thv  fate,  when  I  liad  no 
comfort  but  thinking  and  dreaming  about  thee  all  alone,  his  Hack 
eyes  seemed  to  glare  before  me  ever,  tafl  my  heart  would  shudder 
and  my  soul  sicken  at  the  thought  that,  though  respited  for  a  time, 
thou  wert  in  his  power.  Ah !"  continued  she,  with  that  guilelefis 
truthfulness  and  candour  that  disdains  conceahnent  of  the  slightest 
thought,  **my  poor  heart  ^>as  torn  with  sorrow  for  tliee,  Brian, 
during  all  that  tune  of  misery,  till  I  thought  at  lengtli  it  were  good 
if  I  could  lie  down  and  die  1" 

**  And  to  mc  also  it  was  one  long  night  of  woe,"  said  Courtenay. 
"But  I  beseech  thee,  Mary,  not  to  g^ve  way  to  such  gloomy  thouirlita 
again.  My  he-  ••♦  tells  me  that  these  trouMes  cannot  last.  Dost 
thou  not  see  thaw  when  Maurice  Flunket  and  his  son  thought  their 
power  over  me  securest,  God  delivered  me  out  of  their  hands— • 
(flving  me  me&ns  to  escape  even  at  the  gallows  foot  1" 
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"  It  wu  ft  gall«iit  escape,"  answered  she,  looking  proudly  oa  her 
lover.  "Ohlliow  mj  heart  beat  when  I  saw  thee,  after  liou  hadali 
bn^cen  frnrn  them  and  Beixed  ycmdec  fortunate  steed,  aireejuiiK  past 
the  honae  of  Darren  with  the  speed  ot  the  wind,  with  those  woeful 
foes  npon  thy  track !" 

"And  I,  tool"  coulaimed  he,  "  I  saw  th«e  as  I  paned,  and  the 
Bght  of  tliee  gave  me  ten-fold  couraee  1" 

"I  fell  upon  my  knees  and  prayed  for  thee,"  rejoined  she,  "and 
nerer  rcae  till  I  hevd  the  thunder  of  their  hoises  comine  back,  and 
saw  than  returning  without  thee.  I  knew  that  God  had  heard  me, 
and  laoQght  my  own  room  and  wept,  and  prayed  in  gladness  at  thy 
escape  I" 

"Darling  one  I"  said  Courtenay,  in  alow,  tender  voice,  prening 
her  to  as  leal  and  gallant  a  heart  as  ever  beat  beneath  a  corselet. 
"  See,"  continued  be,  "  what  a  brave  cliarger  I  have  got  hj  that 
wild  cbasc." 

"  He  U  a  noble  steed,"  said  Mary.  "  But  now  that  I  think  ot 
it,"  she  cotttinued,  with  a  mournful  and  frightened  look,  "  why  nrt 
thoa  armed,  Brian?  Surely  this  panoply  ia  uimeceasary  for  Bucli 
a  day  as  this,  and  for  such  a  meeting !'' 

"  Alas  I"  answered  her  lover,  sadly,  "  it  is  for  a  Htu'ner  meeting 
I  have  donned  these  arms." 

"  For  what  ?     Tell  me— I  beseech  thee,  tell  me,  Brian  1"  she  ex- 
claimed, eagerlv  looking  into  his  face,  and  at  the  same  time  taking 
her  hand  from  his  ajid  laying  it 
nponhisxtecl-ciadann.  "Surely, 
surely,  thou  art  not  Koing  to  ex- 

C  thyself  tonewdangerB,and 
smo — yes,  leave  me  to  suffer 
over  again  these  dreadful  days  I 
liavespent  in  fear  and  sorrow  on 
thy  oeoouut !" 

>'It  is  my  doty,"  aoArered 
Courta-T>y,  taking  her  hand 
fondly  again— "my  duty  to  get 
hack  the  land"  belonging  to  my 
honae  and  namd,  that  Sir  Man- 
rice  Plunket  now  hoida— yes, 
end  my  duty  to  avMige  my  fa- 
ther's murder.  This  evantiq? 
Plunket,  and  bisst«w«ds.  whom 
I  have  bribed,  are  to  viait  tho 
'Dane's  Knoll '  to  mark  PUt  » 
mte  for  the  building  ot  a  tower. 
There  I  will  confront  him,  and 
fnj  back  in  blood  the  red  debt  I 
owe  him  for  my  fatlier"*  deatli  1" 

"Ah,  mel"  said  Mary,  white 
Jier  eyes  filled  with  tears—"  thou 
Isj-est  me  not,  Brian,  dae  thou 
vrooldat  not  li»ve  me  thu.^." 

"If  lioved  thee  less,"  resumed  Courtenay,  "  1  would  abandon  the 
caoae  of  or  hooto  and  kiivfoU<i  *>>d  Staj  within  the  gates  of  Dublin 
like  a  coward— -stay  and  brand  mj  name  with  dishonour  ■  tor  even 
now,  my  conndes  b^  to  look  hghtly  upon  me,  seeing  that  I  have 
oet  yet  fulMed  my  vow  to  avenge  my  father.  No,  Mary,  for  thy 
mke  I  would  go.  For  thy  name  that  will  yet  be  joined  with  mine. 
Iwillgo;aiiaif  I  donotwin  back  my  ancestral  lands,  I  will  at 
least  make  Uaoriea  Plunket  pay  dearly  for  them.  Tnirt  me,  that 
the  danger  is  not  so  great  w  thou  thiniest,  and  that  I  will  soon  re- 
turn to  fold  thee  in  my  arms  w  I  do  now  1" 

"Alsst  alas  1"  exclaimed  poor  Mary,  BBshe  wept  bitter^— >'ati, 
mel  thatXhaveererloved,  for  it  brings  but  sorrow  I" 

"Say  not  so,  dearest,"  remmed  Courtenay.  "A  liapi^  day 
will  yet  dawn  noon  ns.  But  now  the  hour  is  coino  when  1 
must  b^ne.  Farewell,  darling  one,"  continued  be,  as  he  kissed 
her  sorrowfully — "farewell,  and  may  God  watch  over  Utee  till 
my  return  ta  the  woods  of  Darren  1"  and  with  that  ha  looaaned 
hiihone,  and  rode  acroffl  the  river,  and  into  the  wood  at  tiie. 
oppoateside. 

"  So  soon  t— so  soon  1"  nclsimed  Mary,  as,  ri^  as  a  statue,  mm 
stood  looldiM  after  hi" — "  may  Heaven  nave  plr  upon  me  I"  and 
as  the  last  gleam  of  his  armour  shone  upon  h.!r  uom  amongst  the 
trCes,  she  dropped  agun  upon  the  seat,  and  wept  long  and  bitt^ly. 
Recovering  herself  aomeirtiat,  at  length,  she  stooil  up  and  took 


the  path  homeward,  aioag  which  the  p^e,  by  hia  masta''s  ordem 
accompanied  her. 

There  was  a  stream  amid  the  forest  that  then  ctethed  the  whole 
district,  which,  after  flowing  down  through  a  magnificent  valley, 
made  a  suddou  semitnrcular  send,  and  then  wound  away  to  join  die 
Liffey,  about  five  milea  from  the  House  of  Darren.  Into  this  bead 
ran  a  pdcturesque  tongue  of  land,  which,  becoimng  gradually  more 
elevated  as  it  approached  the  Btream^  at  last  ended  in  a  perpendi- 
cular rock  upon  the  shore.  Upon  its  highest  pdnt  stood  one  of 
those  ancient  Danonian  forts  with  its  encdrding  fosses,  between  the 
outer  of  which  and  the  abrupt  edge  of  the  precipice  lay  a  smooth, 
level  piece  of  green  sward,  shaded  by  a  few  huge  oak  trees.  And 
here  Courtenay,  after  tying  his  hoise  in  the  wood,  stood  awaiting 
the  coming  ot  his  foe  Scuy«It  bad  he  waited  half  an  hour,  when, 
peering  through  the  tieca,  he  beheld  Sir  Maurice  Plunket  and  his 
treacherous  steward  riding  towards  the  spot,  the  former  wearing  no 
defensive  armour,  and  having  no  weapon  save  his  sword,  dagger, 
and  piatolet, 

"  He  shall  never  say  that  I  attacked  him  unfairly,"  muttered 
Courtenay  to  himself,  as  he  speedily  divested  himsdf  of  his  ar- 
mour, and  placed  it  in  a  heap  near  hia  barae.  He  bad  scarcely  dona 
so  when  there  was  a  hurried  rustling  through  the  brushwood,  and 
the  next  instant  Sir  Maurice  Plunket,  followed  by  his  stewiu^l, 
sprang  out  upon  the  level  space,  and.  witli  a  fii-rce  frown  of  min- 
gled hativd  HJid  surprise,  stool 
confronting  his  young  foe. 

"  By  the  blood  of  my  body  V 
he  excLiimed,  "  but  we  ai'C 
well  met!"  aa  ho  jilucked  hie 
Imge  sword  from  lU  scabbard, 
anil,  without  pause  orexphiui- 
tion,  .-ittioked  Conrtenay,  who 
sUxxi  enllaiitly  on  his  defence, 
the  toil  Bteu'Aiil  :tt  tho  same  linic 
piiLliiig  his  lock  nguiust  n  tri^e, 
<]uiet!y  to  survey  the  contest. 
After  narrowly  escaping,  by  a 
spring  to  one  side,  one  of  the  ter- 
rible thrusta  aimed  at  him  1^  hia 
antagonist,  Cniurtenay  sprang 
forward,  and  plunged  liis  wea- 
pon obliquely  mlo  Sir  Maurico 
Plunket 's  back,  as  the  latter  fol- 
lowed his  harmless  stroko. 

"  Ha  t  ha  I"  exclaimed  ha, 
bitterly  as  he  plucked  his  sword 
out  of  the  woiind,  and  stood  on 
his  defence  acaiu.  "  Thou  art 
turning  thy  tack  too  soon,  ^r 
Maurice.  Put  thy  breast  to  the 
front,  like  a  man,"  continued  he. 


to  pick  up  those  two  fingers  of  thine  now  lying  upon  the  grass  ?" 

"  Yes !"  exclaimed  Plunket,  who  was  a  stout  old  warrior,  "  and 
thy  heart's  blood  ahall  ledden  the  giaes  where  they  lie  I"  and  with 
the  words  he  threw  away  his  swtn^  and,  springing  in,  grappled  with 
his  antagonist.  Courtenay's  sword  was  now  uaelem.  He  cast  it  also 
away,  and  a  fierce  ttm^te  commenced,  in  whidi  both  came  to 
the  earth,  rolling  over  ana  over  till  tliey  come  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
sharp  edge  ot  the  precipice.  Uere  Courtenav  almost  felt  his  foe- 
man^E  dagger  in  his  flesh,  but,  after  another  fearful  struggle,  he  at 
length  brought  him  under.  'Hu'ee  times  he  plimged  his^Sdn,  into 
Sir  Maurice  Plnnket's  neck,  and  then  sprang  triumphantly  to  his  feet. 
"  Now,"  continued  ho,  as  he  lookednpon  his  prostrate  foe,  "thint 
on  all  the  blood  thou  hast  spilt,"  and  with  hia  Kiothe  spumed  Plun- 
ket nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff — "  think  ot  my  fcther's  blood 
that  thou  didst  shed — think  of  it,  for  he  is  now  well  avenged  I"  ho 
added,  as  he  dashed  his  dying  foe  over  the  edge  of  the  rock! 


One  calm,inoming,  when  the  winter  had  passed  away,  the  sun  shone 
down  merrily  on  the  ei j---^-        -    .  .....~     .      ..   . 

joyously  down  by  boi  " 

wa!  ot  bells  rang  oi  ..  .  ^^^  _,_„  „ 

Darren  and  her  handsome  lover,  Sir  Brian  Courtenay. 


jnormng,  woen  toe  wmt«r  iwl  passed  away,  the  sun  shone 
r  on  the  green  woods  of  Darren,  the  bright  Liffey  tumbled 
-n  by  bank  and  brake,  and  level  flowery  shore,  and  a  joyoua 
rang  out  to  welcome  the  happy  bndal  of  the  Lady  of 
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AKT&IK  CASILS. 

HE  oiigiiud  Cnstlo  of  Antrim  ia  generally  mppoaed, 
according  to  l>r.  Petrie,  to  have  been  erected  in  or 
'  about  thu  yaa  1662,  by  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  Lord 
'  MMSorene,  who  died  in  1665,  and  whose  only 
d&agbter  ond  lidraNe,Mary;by  hermfirriage  wito 
Sip  John  Skeffin(rton,  tho  fifth  baronet  of  that 
ne,  carried  the  eatate  and  title  into  the  latter 
lily.  From  the  arcUitectual  style  of  the  edifice, 
howerer,  it  ia  moro  than  probaMe  that  although 
the  CoBtJe  may  have  been  re-edified  in  the  (eren- 
'  teenth  century,  it  \ru  founded  longljefore,  aa^wme 
I  of  the  walla  of  the  earUer  itroctare  are  atill  Tuihle. 
.  The  present  Castle  appeaiB  to  have  been  originally 
'  tjected  in  the  earir  part  of  the  reign  of  the  First 
Jamee,  b;  Sir  Hugh  Clotworthy,  who  by  that 
monarch's  patent  had  the  charge  of  oertain  veneta 
'  on  Longh  Neagh.  Hii  son,  Sir  John,  wai  one  of 
'  tiiemoetdistiiupiished  leaden  of  the  Parliamentary' 
forces  during  the  Civil  ^ar,  and  notwitbrtandiog 
this  fact,  was,  oddly  enough,  Aised  to  the  peerage 
bj  pateq^t  of  Charles  II.,  under  the  title  of  "Bartni 
ot  Lougli  Neigh  and  Viscount  <if  Ua«arei>e."  The 
Cytle  is  beoatifally  sitoated  cm  tlie  banks  of  the 
Six -mile- water  river,  ImmediatelT  oontignooa  to 
Longt)  Neagh,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  style  of  donMstic  arclii' 
tectuie  Introdneed  into  beland  after  the  KeatoMUon.  Hu  gardens 
of  the  Caatle,  the  greatest  tengtli  of  which  runs  pwsQel  with  ^  river, 
are  prdiably  coevkl  with  the  erection  of  the  eoifioe,  aikd  tm  laid  out 
in  a  T«ry  attnotin  and  uncommon  style. 
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tlie  apartment,  after  a  renewed 
expreeeion  of  the  colonel's  thanka,  liramblc  said  to 
Tony: 

"  Show  the  coachman  the  way  to  Abraham 
Isaacs,"  and  in  a  i^uarter  of  an  hour  the  chaise  was 
in  front  of  the  residence  of  the  Jew. 

Abraham  Isaacs  could  not  sleep  the  night  before, 
and  he  arc«e  early.  He  looked  care-worn  and  dis- 
turbed when  Brajuble  entered  the  toy-shop. 

"  Good  morrow,  Mr.  laaaca ;  of  coune  yoo  have 
found  the  bill  which  yon  mislaid  last  night, "observed 
Bramble.  *'  I  am  directed  to  let  yon  have  a  thou- 
sand pounds  for  It." 

•■I  have  it  not  hv  me,"  aaid  Isaacs,  "bntlwiU 
giTe  yon  a  receipt  for  the  money." 

"Iwill  notpay  you  a  farthing  dll  I  get  the  tall," 

,  sidd  BramUe,  "  and  if  you  don't  produce  it  now 

Tou  may  do  yoor  wont.    It  is  tnio  then  what  I 

have  heard,  that  yon  have  lost  the  1»11,  and  that 

Ton  want  to  frighten  meontof  a  thousand  ponnds. 

The  sheriff  haa  not  the  MIL  and  von  know  that. 

Let  me  tell  you  Jew,"  said  BratoUe  rehemmtlf, 

"  you  cannot  cajole  me.'' 

"  Am  I  tn  nndentand  that  you  defy  me,"  asked  Isaacs,  becoming 

pale  with  rage.    "I  will  make  yonr  Eriend  fed  the  voigeance  of  *ola 

Isaacs  the  metieT-lender,'  aa  you  call  him. — I  will"  contanawJ  the 

man  of  Israel,  "  I  will,"  aa  he  clenched  his  hands. 

"  Good  morning  Mr.  Isaacs,"  Bud  Bramble,  as  lie  ion  and  bowad 
with  ironical  obae^wousueaa  to  the  Jew. 
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When  the  filack  Doctor  le^entered  ihe  chaiae  he  said  to  Tony — 
*^  The  Jew  will  try  and  iorgb  anodier  bQl  for  the  one  he  has  lost. 
He  will  go  to  Bannan*8  f cr  that  pnrpoae,  and  we  mnat  be  there  be- 
fore him/* 

The  chaise  was  driven  withont  delay  to  Eooity-iow,  and  when 
Bramble  had  paid  the  coachman,  he  dismiaBed  him. 

Qnill  was  sitting  on  his  high  stool,  whistling,  aa  the  Black  Doctor 
and  Tony  entered  Barman's  office. 

*^  Welcome,  Doctor,*'  said  QoilL  "  Tony  and  you  axe  oot  eariy 
this  morning — there  must  be  something  up.*' 

*'  I  einpect  the  Jew  will  call  here  soon,**  said  the  Black  Doctor. 
^*  He  will  want  yon  to  conunit  a  forgery,  to  make  good  a  biU  which 
he  has  lost.  Tony  and  I  wJU  remain  behind  that  old  screen  till  he 
comes." 

**  All  right,*'  replied  Qoill,  and  he  had  scaioeiy  done  speaking 
when  Abrdiam  leaacs  aimed. 

*'There  is  nobodty  hare,'*  aaked  the  Jew,  as  he  cautioasly  looked 
around  him. 

''  Not  a  soul,*'  repHed  Qnfll,  aa  ha  iose  and  k»ked  the  door. 

^^  You  can  putmoMj  into  ynv  pocket  and  in  mine,"  said  Isaaes. 
*^Iwantyou  Dadfy.  I  lost  a  pocket-bodk  eontainine  a  forged  bill 
and  other  valuable  doeameate.  I  have  a  stamp  with  me,  and  we 
can  draw  up  a  bill  like  that  of  Stammen?  in  no  tune,  and  Iwill  give 
you  fifty  pmmds  lor  your  trouble." 

Bramble  and  Tony  held  their  breaCJi  as  Qmll  observed  that  the 
sooner  the  thuiff  waa  done  the  better. 

Tlie  Jew  readily  assented,  and  proceeded  to  flH  the  body  d  the 
bill. .  When  this  procen  waa  completed,  the  Jew  handed  QmB  two 
names  on  a  piece  of  p^[ier.  '^  C(^  them  aaclosely  as  you  can,  and 
give  me  the  mU." 

* '  AdmiraUe,"  said  Isaacs,  as  he  kx>ked  at  the  two  rigaatures. 

Bramble  cautiously  stole  ncm  his  Mdinff-place,  and  snatched  the 
bill  from  the  Angers  el  the  Jew,  and  crumbling  it  in  his  hands  said, 
"Ha,  ha,  Mr.  Abraham  Isaacs,  is  thisthe  game  you  are  at?  Wh» 
is  compromising  a  felony  now,  will  you  telf  me?" 

The  Jew  looked  aghast  with  smaaBement. 

"  You  arein  my  power  now.  Ton  played  for  »  heavy  game,  and 
you  have  lost." 

"  Give  me  that  document,**  said  Inacs,  **  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  about  it.    I  will  destroy  it  here  in  your  presence." 

"  No,**  said  Bramble,  '^  I  will  keep  it  ior  your  comfort.*  Come 
Tony,'*  continued  the  Black  Doctor,  addressing  the  boy,  and  as 
both  took  their  leave,  Bramble  said  to  Quill  that  he  would  require 
him  in  the  evening. 

"  All  right,**  said  Quill,  as  the  Jew  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  confi- 
dant who  had  betrayed  him. 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  day  Frederick  Foster,  Jacob  Bar- 
man, and  the  Black  Doctor,  met  in  the  two-pair  back  room  of  a 
tumble-down  old  hous& 

"This  place  will  do  admirably  lor  holding  the  wake,"  said 
Barman ;  "  and  we  won't  have  much  trouble  in  getting  the  coffin 
in." 

"  I  think  it  will  do,"  replied  Foster ;  "  but  we  must  be  looking 
after  the  coffin  at  once." 

"  Coat  along,  then,"  obser^  the  Black  Doctor,  *^  aathereisnot 
much  time  to  be  lost." 

A  fat  httle  man,  with  a  round  jolly  face,  was  sawing  timber  in  a 
place  where  piles  of  unfinished  ecmuB  were  placed,  Tbe  undertaker 
teied  to  look  sorry,  as  Bramble,  Barman,  and  Foster  entered. 

*'  We  want  a  plain,  cheap  coffin,"  saia  Barman,  "  and  we  require 
to  have  it  sent  wnere  we  direct  with  as  little  delay  as  possible." 

The  little,  fat,  round-faced  man  nodded  assent,  and  in  a  short 
time  ike  oaBan  was  placed  on  a  bier  outside  the  door. 

*^  Will  von  require  any  body  to  put  the  cornse  in  the  coffin?" 
asked  the  jcJlv  litUe  man,  who  tried  again  to  look  soiiy. 

'*  No,"  repUed  BanuBn ;  **  the  deceased  was  the  wife  of  thisgen- 
tieman,"  |;fffl"t'"c  to  Foster.  ^*  We  will  manage  the  matter  our- 
selves." 

Nelly,  the  fUBoa  who  had  been  so  kind  to  the  Fostsn  in  their 

g^verty,  provided  a  quantity  of  stones  and  rubbish,  which  she  put 
to  the  coffin  on  its  anival  at  the  hovel  whese  the  wake  wag  to  be 
held. 

Durtaig  the  progrefis  of  tfayase  events,  poor  Mrs.  Foster  was  sitting 
before  a  scant  fire  in  her  wretched  lodginos.  The  lady  had  made  a 
iriHi  bequeathing  all  that  she  was  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the 


English  equity  courts  to  her  husband,  never  knowing  of  the  modk 
wake  or  burial. 

Hie  coffin  was  placed  on  two  chain,  and  a  solitary  candle  stood 
on  the  mantel-pieoe  of  the  room  in  which  the  wake  was  held.  The 
Black  Doctor,  Batman,  Foster,  Nelly,  and  about  half  a  dozen  other 
persons  were  present  Tea  and  refreshments  were  supplied,  and  a 
number  of  observations  were  made  r^;arding  the  meritB  of  the  de- 
ceased, who,  while  the  mock  wake  was  going  on,  was  thinking  sadly 
of  thej)ast. 

<*  We  must  be  very  eautioas  regarding  the  funeral  in  the  morn- 
ing," said  Barman,  addxeasng  Foster.    *^  It  most  leave  early." 

''It  must,'*r^ed  Foster.  **1  believe  Bramble  has  obtained  a 
promise  that  a  heaxee  will  be  here  m  time." 

It  was  a  dark  raw  morning  in  December,  when  a  mean-looking 
hearse  stood  at  the  dooa^  of  &e  house.  Day  and  night  were  just 
parting  when  the  humble  funeral  took  its  departurefer  an  obscuro 
cemetery,  where  a  grave  had  been  prepared  to  receive  the  coffin. 
Some  sbovela  full  of  damp  earth  having  been  thiown  into  the  grave, 
the  seeming  moaners  lafc  the  chuxch^ud. 

*'  I  must  have  that  eortifieate  of  Mrs.  Fosterls  death  from  you 
this  day,"  said  Barman,  addressing  Bramble,  ''as  we  will  want  to 
apply  for  uobate  to  the  will  at  once.  I  must  get  Mm.  Foster  out 
of  town  with  as  little  deby  ae  ponible." 

"  I  am  ready  at  any  time  with  what  yoo  sequhre,"  replied 
Bramble,  ^after  I  letom  fipom seeing  John  Bnuit,  at  the  'Three 
JoUyTravellen.*" 

'Ae  several  acton  ia  the  noek  fuaeral  sepazated  in  the  morning 
before  nine  o*eb^  Barman  to  make  the  aoceoaMy  arrangements 
for  the  prvviag  ci  the  will,  aasisted  by  Qoill,  who  looked  as  if  he 
woukl  give  the  worU  for  a  sleep;  Win  to  take  up  one  of  his  old 
portions,  to  wait  until  he  would  be  called  CM  to  aet  offcially;  and 
poor  Foster  to  return  to  his  cheerless  and  miserable  home.  As  he 
went  along  the  staraets  he  thouffht,  in  all  the  tiaie  of  his  want  and 
misery,  he  never  felt  so  miseraue  in  his  fife,  as  he  knew  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  fraud  and  an  act  of  dii^noar,  to  which  his  nature 
had  been  a  stranger.  He  lookefi  aa  if  he  had  been  crushed  to  the 
earth  by  the  w^ht  d  his  ailBctions,  and  as  the  thin  sharp  morning 
air  made  him  duverfirom  head  to  foot,  he  pursued  his  way  to  where 
his  wretched  wife  was  anxiously  awaiting  nis  arrival. 

Mrs.  Foster  had  risen  from  her  bed  when  her  husband  entered 
his  lodgings.  Within  all  w;is  squalid  misery  and  want.  There 
was  no  sign  of  fire  in  the  grate,  although  the  cold  was  intense. 

"Where  have  you  been  all  night,  Fred?"  asked  Mrs.  Foster.  "You 
are  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  must  need  rest.  Misfortune  and  want 
have  been  old  guests  of  ours,  and  they  appear  inclined  to  prolong 
their  visit,**  continued  the  hidy,  as  a  mek^choly  smile  pasted  over 
her  pale  and  worn  features. 

"They  leave  us  this  day,  Laura,"  replied  Foster.  "I  was  kept  out 
arrang^g  about  that  willf  upon  which  we  can  raise  sufficient  means 
to  relieve  all  our  wanla.  We  will  leave  tJiis  miserable  pUce  this 
night.  For  the  present,"  continued  Foster,  handing  his  wife  some 
money,  "  try  and  make  t^  place  more  habitable  by  getting  fire 
and  food." 

Mis.  Foster  soon  availed  herself  of  the  services  of  Nelly,  who,  in 
a  Bh(^  time,  lighted  a  fire  and  prepared  breakfast, 

"  It  will  be  necessaiT  for  us  to  leave  town,"  said  Foster.  '•  You 
must  ]^reoede  me,  as  the  entire  snccen  of  our  eiEorts  wHi  depend 
on  our  enemies  not  seeing  you." 

"  I  am  willing  to  do  whatever  you  require,"  replied  Mrs.  Foster, 
^'  particularly  as  no  positioa  in  which  I  ccmld  De  placed  coidd  be 
worse  than  my  present  one." 

"  You  shall  have  ease  and  comfort,  and  shall  be  removed  from 
the  miseries  and  the  degradations  of  poverty.*' 

It  was  about  noon  whea  Barman  entered  the  shop  of  Abraham 
Isaacs.  The  Jew  was  in  his  old  seat,  dictating  a  letter  to  a  young 
man  of  genteel  appearanoe,  fSiough  shabbily  dressed.  This  young 
man  was  the  son  <»  one  of  AlMaham's  victims.  Tlie  Jew  gave,  out 
oi  what  he  called  charity,  the  young  fellow  something  to  do  at 
•oriveaery,  to keephim from stsvving. 

Isaacs  observed  Barman  as  he  entoed  the  shop,  and  addressing 
the  young  man,  the  Jew  said :  "  Harrington,  wait  outsida  till  I  ciul 
you,  and  tall  that  gentleman  in  the  ^op  to  come  in,'* 

The  poor  scrivener  rose  and  obeyed,  and  in  a  lew  fftm^iW  the 
needy  attorney  and  the  Jew  were  closeted  ia  dMp  and  earnest 
conversation. 
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"  I  ua  deitroTed,  Ifr.  Banou,"  Mid  the  Jew,  "  if  yen  da  not 
come  to  mj  Mretonce.  I  nude  a  tenible  "■V'*'^  jeMamj  kt  jtm 
office." 

*'  Iq  my  (^ce  V^  uked  Bannui,  viib  BUipriie, 

"  Heu  me  out,"  «ud  tbe  Jew,  sternly.  "  Tea,  in  jmi  cffioe 
X  mialaid  &  twA  worUk  to  nu  ft  fhoiiaiTiH  pmia^^n.  ftud,  m  it  ih^iH 
be  taken  tn>  veeterdaj,  I  thnuht  of  dnvii^  ap  a  biU  to  ItaitBle 
the  one  I  bad  kst— mialaid,  iBhonld  hare  Mid,"  olwened  Uie 
Jew,  conecting  hintMlf.  "  Aa  I  Mkt  betcm,  I  want  to  jotw  office, 
and  Kith  the  awtanoe  of  jpoot  oleA,  Quill,  we  drew  up  the  dupli- 
cate biQ.  Wben  it  waa  oaanfjUtad,  and  irtiila  I  waa  giTing  the  ink 
time  to  drj,  that  deowA,  wliom  70a  call  Uia  Black  Doctor,  eanw  fnu 
behind  tbe  old  at:nHwi  ■m^  iinatrA>4id  it  fiom  me." 

"  Did  yon  reoovor  tlu  forged  docnawut  ban  biaf" 

"  Don't  call  it  a  forgory,"  aaid  (he  Jew.rtainpiiig  hii  iq^  foot 
on  the  floor,  "  it  waa  milj  tbe  duplicate  01  a  fomerj." 

Barmsn  peiccaving  hja  adroulnge,  replied  ooollj,  "  If  it  ia  act  a 
forgery,  I  would  like  to  know  wliat  a  forgeiy  fa  ?    80  Mr.  IiaaoB, 

Ga  were  not  content  with  putting  yow  own  noek  into  a  kaltir, 
t  yon  ihonkl  put  tbat  of  my  nnfortanate  dark  into  another. 
^Vaa  tlieie  any  one  praaent  bot  Bnuuble,  Quill,  and  yoon^  7" 

"  That  is  the  wont  of  it,"  replied  Uu  Jew.  "  Bnmble  ■mat  ao- 
companied  by  a  boy,  wbon  be  called  Tony,  and  botk  orerbeaid  my 
COnveiBatioQ  with  Quill." 

"  This  ia  a  desperate  affair,"  obaerred  Bomuua.  "Toamnatnt 
up  that  forgtcy,  even  U  it  oci*  jroa  half  what  yoo  pcMev  in  uie 

'>  Could  wo  not  do  it  chaHjer,"  Hid  tha  Jew,  as  he  knnmd  hia 
roice  to  a  whiqor,  and  fixed  lui  heavy  rarenoiu  eyes  oa  the 
attorney. 

It  waa  now  a  contot  between  the  wolf  and  the  fox— between 
sat-age  avuice  and  intense  cunning. 

Altbougfa  Barman  gncaeed  tbe  mining  of  the  Jew,  he  affected 

llOt  tM>  m^^fFfftftp^  Hql, 

"  What  do  yon  mean  far  '  eheqter  ?' "  a^ed  Banoaiu  "  Do  yoa 
know  anybody  with  anmclent  inAnenoe  over  BMvbla,  vlto  ocotld 
induce  him  to  ffm  yoa  ap  the  bill  ?" 

The  &ce  of  the  Jew  aaanmed  a  fiendish  expnadon,  aa  he  draw 
his chsii dowr  to iriise Bwman  wai ntting,  and Bsid ;  "Ididnot 
mean  that ;  I  meant,"  and  *— r~  looked  wildly  anxind  bbn,  **  1 
meant  that  yea  ahonld  idok  a  qnanrel  wilii  the  Block  Doetoc,  and 
this  wiU  decide  the  anconnter,"  and  ha  drew  a  imall  dagg«r  from 
beneath  hii  Doot. 

In  a  ncond  Barman  aprang  on  him  like  a  tiger,  and  beforD  tha 
Jew  oould  utter  an  exclamation,  hii  throat  waa  In  tha  Tica-like 
gripe  of  the  attorney. 

The  Jew  waa  aemf  atnogledwbai  Barman  tiiraw  Ua  iMnily 
on  the  door. 

He  dowly  noovoed  IA  breaO,  and  ocnWral  to  emri  baeb  to 
the  chair  on  which  he  had  been  ntting. 

"  So  Mr.  Abraham  baaca,  yon  want  me  to  cotcniit  mroSef,  to 
save  yon  from  the  gaUows.  Only  that  I  would  not  like  to  deprive 
the  law  of  ita  due,  I  would  ha^  choked  you  myKW.  I  will,"  con- 
tinued Barman,  "be  a  witnen  a^iurC  you,  imd  iwrre  ota  caaa  by 
recordinK  the  agreeable  eonvenatioQ  we  hare  had." 

"And  huig  your  oonfldential  eleifc,''  mnrmoied  tbe  Jew. 

"  Forfl  can't  yon  pendve,  erm  on  yottr  own  atatenm*,  Hurt 
Quill  waa  a  party  to  your  ccanmittineyDanalf.  Was  he  not  aware 
tbat  Bmmbte  and  Tony  wen  bAua  Che  Kreen,  when  yon  were- 
conunitting  the  forgeiy  7" 

"True,"  »id  the  Jew,  "I  dtoold  baye  thought  of  that.  Pes- 
hnpe,  Mr.  Barman,  yon  wQl  be  kind  euongh  to  forget  the  fooUah 
pwrnoenl  which  I  niade  to  you  about  Dr.  Bramble.  X  did  not  mean 
jt,  1  aHmre  yon,  it  waa  a  mere  joke." 

"  You  dc^  I"  obeerred  Bannan,  ■  he  foamed  wift  pomon, 
"  what  reason  did  I  erer^re  tbat  yon  could  behere  me  capable  of 
becotning  an  assaerin  ?  J  win  make  it  a  dear  joke  fer  yon,  a  thing 
that  yon  will  not  have  imch  time  in  thia  woda  to  rananher." 

"I  admit  I  am  in  your  power  and  that  ci  Bramble,"  aaid  tlis 
Jew,  moumfnlly.  "I  am  in  a  poeition  to  reward  yon  lor  lilenoe) 
and  if  you  can  obtain  that '  duplicate,*  and  gi<ra  it  me,  Alvahun 
laaaca  wiU  be  pracUcally  grateful." 

[TO  ma  ooNTimnD.} 


DOT   OH    AVD    ABOVT    HOWTU. 

ITBLIN  h  genefally  aA- 
nitted  to  be  excelled  by  few, 
if  any,  European  capitals  In 
the  varied  and  magnificent 
scenic  featnree  by  which  it  ia 
Borrounded.  Amon^  these 
tiie  peninsular  Hill  of  Howth, 
which  risa  to  an  elevation  d 
nearly  six  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  at  the  northern 
entrance  !o  a  bay  rivalled 
by  nemo  other  In  the  world 
for  pictnrcsqno  diect,  if  wa 
excqrt  that  of  IfapltB,  ia  per- 
hape  the  most  attractiTe,  aa 
well  for  the  gifts  which  nature 
hag  80  Uvialuy  bestowed  upon 
le  historic  recollections  which 
nd  its  very  name.  Bich,  in- 
old  hill  in  manoriea  of  gailant 
[ly  chiefs,  as  we  have  elaowhete 
kve  sent  thence  thdr  foraya  and 
r  and  wide,  even  to  the  very 

IBhKtian  Alj»,  and  here,  girt 
r  of  their  chrrolry,  held  courtlj 
ijoyed  the  trium^is  which  their 
1  won.  The  standard  of  the 
I  fiung  its  folds  on  ita  breeie, 

_  , rtliag  hoeta,  when  least  looked 

for  like  atotiQ-blUowB  swept  ita  coaete,  and  the  surge  of  alau^htar 
and  spoliation  rollei  over  lampart,  and  shrine,  and  hamlet.  To  the 
lingering  way^ffer  here, 

"  Wbai.!  Bit/atj  k  and  Powtc  lutk  Irani," 

when  not  a  murmur  disturla  the  tranqtiil  grandeur  of  the  picture, 
aave  the  soft  ripjde  of  the  wavea  upon  the  solitary  strand,  sobbingly, 
BB  it  were,  ch«inting  requiems  for  the  victims  they  had  made  in  the 
wild  winter  of  their  wrath,  and  above  and  around  the  carolled 
rivalry  of  nature's  music-choir,  memory,  unbidden,  will  coajoro  up 
visions  of  the  unquiet  actors  and  the  ecenea  of  the  long-ago,  and 
the  ring  of  the  revel,  the  song  of  the  bard,  and  tbe  claeh  of  battle 
seem  to  haunt  the  echoes  still. 

In  a  previoua  p^ier,  deacriptive  of  aome  incidenta  in  the  career  of 
Grace  O'Malley,  we  ^ve  an  lUustnttion  of  one  of  its  moat  striking, 
featurea —the  Lighthouseof  the  Bwloy,  andnow  proceed  to  notice  a  few 
of  the  legendary  and  hiHtoricaleventaconnectcd  with  HowthjWliich, 
we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  accopt-iblo  to  our  renders.  The  anciont 
name  of  the  hill,  as  we  have  already  rcin-Trked,  was  "  Beann  Etar," 
or  mora  correctly  "  Beann  o-tir,"  tho  hUl  from  (or  off)  the  laud,  in 
Elusion  to  iia  ahncet  ioaolatcd  position.  It  is  curious,  however,  to 
see  to  how  many  conjectures,  more  or  loss  fanciful,  the  etymology  of 
(ho  tide  has  given  rise.  Acoording  to  the  "  Dinnseanchus/'  it  waa 
called  "  Etar"  from  Bada,  a  auecu  of  tho  Tuatha-de-Danaan, 
who  waa  interred  hero,  and  to  whose  memory  a  cam  waa  ruaed.  In 
Grcae'e  "  AntiguLtiea  of  Ireland"  it  is  mToa  aa  "  Binnca-duir,"  tha 
"  Hill  on  theWater,"  from  tlia  word"'  duir,"  said  to  be  synonj;- 
mous  with  the  British  "  dui,"  walar.  BaxteTjin  his  "  Etymologi- 
cal Glo^aiy,"  writM  it "  Ben-na-dair,"  the  "  tEll  of  Oaka,"  from  a 
belief  that  ita  udes  were  Eormerly  luxuriantly  clothed  with  that 
tree.  OtbecB  attribute  the  name  to  the  hero  Edar,  brother  to 
Breagh,  fnna  whom  the  ^fw^lnnil  of  Bray  is  thouf;ht  to  be  named, 
while  many  contend  for  "  Bin  Eider  "  or  the  "  CliS  of  the  Eagle." 
Tbe  present  name  of  the  hill  is  thought  to  be  traceable  to  the  Anglo- 
Norman  "  Hofda"  and  "  Houde,"  from  the  Scandinavian  "  Hoved," 
or  "  Hofod,"  a  promontory,  the  None  nnonym  lor  ita  liiah  radix. 

The  early  history  of  Howth,  u  recorded  In  the  bardic  annak,  !■ 
of  a  very  mythical  character.  L^end  poems  recount  that  here  tho 
flntbnk  and  flntkn]^»«>wlt£«t  ever  Tkatad  Inlwd  arrived ; 
hei«  the  Feniana  erected  a  beacon -station,  from  which  they  conld 
diacem  and  herald  the  u»oach  of  a  hoaljle  fleet ;  thenoe,  with 
trembling  aenaea,  theiy  be^d  the  mystic  sable  cloud  that  fnm  the 
orient  manUadw*  imnd  in  Cimmaian  gloom,  «s  n  ooifae  with  « 
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dutrnd ;  and  hen  the  fiunofos  Fionn-mao-Cumhail,  foretaught  the 
dark  fatare  of  Jwiafail^  embodied  his  previsioDS.  Of  Irish  faery 
traditions,  the  wildest  and  most  wondrous  are  those  relating  to  a 
baleful  race  of  mammoth  Piasts,  or  serpents, 

**  Unknown  to  FUnj  and  the  laws  of  natare," 

that  was  supposed  to  infest  riven,  lakes,  and  wells ,  whose  breath- 
ings, as  tiiey  trailed  their  scalj  spires  through  the  slime,  were  as 
pestilential  blasts.  Numbere  of  these  fell  reptUes,  happily  com- 
metely  unexampled  in  the  extant  fauna  of  the  world,  were  slain  by 
Fionn,  who  was  a  veritable  Apollo  amid  Pvthons,  and  flayed  them 
as  that  luminous  deity  did  Marsyas,  when  he  dared  to  emulate  the 
melody  of  his  lute.  Amongst  his  conquests  was  one  hitherto  invin- 
cible Titan,  who  had  haunted  Howth  for  ages,  an  achievement  thus 
alluded  to  in  the  ''  Lay  of  the  Chase  of  Sliabh  Truim,*'  published 
for  the  Ossianic  Society : 

•'HekiUed  the  PUtt  of  Loch  Cuillio, 
It  fell  by  Mac  CamhAil  with  success ; 
And  the  great  Piut  of  Binn-£adair, 
That  waa  never  overcome  in  battle.*' 

There  were  giants,  also,  in  those  days,  and  one  of  them,  named  Boc, 
being  fierce^  pursued  by  Fionn  and  the  Fenians,  after  making  a 
circuit  of  nearly  the  entire  of  Ireland  in  his  headlong  retreat,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  sprang  across  the  cataract  of  Fas  Ruaidha — ^now 
Aaaaroe,  on  the  river  Erne,  near  BaUyshannon — *^  without  wetting 
his  foot."  followed  by  Fionn,  directed  his  course  towards  ^^  the  es- 
tuary of  Binn-Eadair,**  which  he  cleared  ^^  in  a  leap  similar  to  a 
flight  over  the  sea,**  still  attended  by  the  chivalrous  Fionn,  whose 
endurance  was  at  length  rewarded  by  his  capture.  ^^  This  Fin  Mac 
CdQe,**  writes  the  veracious  Dr.  Meredith  Ilanmer,  **  also  fought 
with  a  gyant  that  landed  at  Howth  and  came  to  challenge  combats 
for  tribute,  and  by  policie,  not  by  strength,  overcame  him.  His 
policie  was :  he  caused  him  in  the  night  (for  the  space  of  three  nights) 
to  be  kept  waking,  and  in  the  day-time  to  be  fought  withal,  and 
thereby  weakened  his  strength,  and  foiled  the  g^^ant."  In  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era  Howth  was  the  residence  of  a  famous 
bardic  soothsayer,  called  *^  Athairne  of  Beann  Etar  ;**  it  was  from  a 
ford  constructed  by  his  dependents  across  the  Liff^,  that  Dublin 
derived  its  ancient  appellation,  *^  Baile-atha-Cliath  Dubh-lin,**  the 
*^  Town  of  the  Foid  of  Hurdles  on  the  Black  Pool.** 

One  of  the  earliest  notable  events  in  the  history  of  Howth,  is  the 
assertion  that  it  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  devastations  of  the 
pestilence-— the  first  recorded  in  the  Irish  annals-— which  swept  away 
the  entire  of  the  Partholanian  colony,  after  having  held  possession 
of  the  island  for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
certain  it  is  that  Howth  was  the  first  place  where  a  very  destructive 
pestilence,  which  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  East,  broke  out 
m  the  year  1848,  devastating  the  entire  country,  and  almost  depo- 
pulating Dublin  and  Drogheda.  Passing  over  the  reign  of  Criffin 
Nianair,  in  the  ninth  century,  who  had  a  fortalice  on  Howth — 
having  alluded  to  it  in  the  paper  entitled  ^^  An  Irish  Sea  Queen" — 
we  may  here  remark,  with  reference  to  the  popular  error  which  has 
long  supposed  one  of  the  many  cams  that,  more  or  less  injured, 
may  be  still  discovered  on  Howth,  to  be  his  sepulchral  monument, 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  these  artificial  elevations  are  tombs  oi 
the  Tuatha-de-Danann,  a  race  which,  in  the  far.  far  past,  formed 
one  of  the  most  important  dynasties  of  andeni  Ireland,  and  some  of 
whose  monarchs  and  greatest  heroes  here  flourished  and  were  in- 
t^nred.  For  example :  In  *^  Cath  Mhuirghe  Leana  •  or  the  Battle 
of  Magh  Leana,*'  edited  for  the  Celtic  £x:iety  by  Eugene  Cuny, 
Esq.,  M.R.I.A.,  a  historical  tale  of  the  time  when  Conn  Ced- 
chatach,  or  ^^  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,**  reigned  at  Tara :  when 
the  lied  Branch  Elnights  were  pavilioned  at  Craobh  Ruadh,  and 
when  Eiin  was  partitioned  into  two  kingdoms  by  the  e^Jber,  or 
iiteep  xidge  of  hill  that  stretched — 

'*  From  the  point  of  Leim  Con  of  the  Bays; 
From  the  pleasant  Ath  Cliath  Mearaidne 
Unto  the  sea  at  bleak  Eadair  [Howth]*'— 

that  is  to  say,  in  the  words  of  one  of  Florence  McCarthy's  exquisite 
lyncs— 

"From  the  waves  of  the  West  to  the  cliffii  of  Ben  Edar"— 
there  is  allusion  to  a  powerful  chief  of  this  mystic  people,  named 


"  Aedh  of  Edair^"  who  resided  on  the  summit  of  Howth.  His 
daughter  Eadoin  was  celebrated  for  her  charms,  and  dying  of  grief 
at  seeing  her  husband — Oscar,  son  of  Oisin — as  she  thought  mor- 
taUv  wounded  after  an  engagement,  was  buried  on  the  north  side 
of  the  hill,  where  the  cam  erected  to  perpetuate  her  memory  is  still 
visible.  A  poem  ascribed  to  the  warrior-bard  Oisin,  affirms  that 
Howth  was  the  muster-place  of  the  Fenian  forces  and  their  Norse 
auxiliaries,  previous  to  their  departure  for  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Gabhra-Aioile,  in  the  third  century — an  engagement  so  fatal  in  its 
efi^ects  to  the  destinies  of  Ireland,  tliat  it  is  reguded  as  the  source  of 
the  ultimate  decadence  of  the  national  monaruiy.  About  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century  Howth  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict between  the  forces  of  two  rival  aspirants  for  regal  honours,  in 
which  two  of  the  candidates  were  slain.  During  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  centuries  its  historv  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  re- 
lations of  its  being  harried  and  plundered  by  the  Danes — acts 
which,  from  their  frequent  repetition,  evidence  that  it  must  have 
presented  temptations  substantial  enough  to  encourage  and  reward 
their  love  of  ^^  loot**  and  slaughter.  As  if  their  visits,  however,  were 
not  sufficientiy  inimical,  and  direful  in  their  results,  its  soil  was  fre- 
quently drenched  with  the  best  blood  of  those  who  diould  have  shed 
it  in  its  defence,  and  not  conquest ;  for  we  read  many  a  sad  record 
in  which  it  figures  as  a  scene  of  carnage  where  the  weaix)na  of  our 
ancestors  were  levelled  with  deadly  intent,  not  against  the  mtiiless 
enemies  of  their  country,  but  against  one  another. 

When  the  Anglo-Normans  invaded  Ireland,  Sir  John  de  Courcy 
and  Sir  Amoricus  Tristram,  with  their  followers,  were  amongst  the 
foremost  who  enlisted  in  the  enterprise. 

**  Adventnrers  they  from  far,  who  roved 
To  Uve  by  battle  which  thoy  loved. 
All  brave  in  arms,  well  trained  to  wield 
The  heavy  halbert,  brand,  and  shield." 

They  had  previously  served  together  in  the  Norman  campaigns, 
their  achievements  in  which  have  been  so  marvellously  related  by  the 
chroniclers  of  the  age,  that  in  reading  of  them  we  can  almost  fancy 
ourselves  listening  to  some  scald  chaunting  the  deeds  of  the  heroes 
of  Scandinavian  romance.    De  Courcy  had  received  letters-patent 
from  Henry  II.,  entitling  *^  him  and  his  heires  or  assignee  after  him 
to  enjoy  in  that  hind  [Ireland]  aU  that  he  could  conquer  with  the 
swora,  reserving  to  theldng  homage  and  fealty."    Associating  with 
himself  in  the  enterprise  Sir  Amoricus  Tristram,  he  disem&rked 
their  troops  at  Howth,  but  being  compelled  to  remain  on  board  ship 
through  ulnesB,  the  command  devolved  upon  Sir  Amoricus,  who, 
in  the  engagement  which  ensued  with  the  forces  sent  to  prevent 
their  lan&ig,  and  which  occurred  at  the  *^  Bridge  of  Evora" — a 
mountain  stream  that  falls  into  the  sea  on  the  north  side  of  the 
peninsula,  nearly  opposite  the  rocky  islet  of  Ireland's  Ey— -displayed 
such  brilluint  gallantry  and  generalship,  that  the  victory  remained 
with  him,  and  ne  received  from  the  kmg  for  his  conduct,  amongst 
oUier  rewards  and  distinctions,  the  ^^  land  of  Houede,"  in  the  tenure 
of  which  he  was  subsequentiy  confirmed  by  King  John,  in  a  letter- 
patent  which  is  still  extant,  a  fac-similb  of  it  bemg  engraved  in  the 
official  reports  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  by  George  III. 
to  adopt  means  for  the  preservation  and  clasmfication  of  the  Public 
Recoros  of  Ireland.    Tne  original  surname  of  Tristram  is  said  to 
have  been  changed  by  Sir  Amoricus  for  that  of  St.  Lawrence,  in 
oonsequence  of  a  victory  which  he  obtained  at  Clontarf  over  a  divi- 
sion (»  the  Irish  forces  that  had  invaded  his  territory,  on  the  anni- 
veraary  of  that  saint.    Tradition  relates  that,  whUe  in  Normandy, 
Sir  Amoricus  and  De  Courcy  had  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  in 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Rouen,  to  assist  each  other  in  acquiring 
territorial  aggrandisement  in  foreign  lands,  and  to  equally  divide 
between  them  whatever  wealth  they  shoula  acquire  by  conquest, 
or  receive  in  reward  of  their  services.    This  chivalrous  league  even- 
tuated in  the  death  of  Sir  Amoricus,  in  the  year  1189.    As  the 
gifted  author  of  ''  The  Monks  of  Kilcrea"  writes— 

'*  CloM  hemm'd  by  foes,  in  Ulster  hills,  within  Ids  ctitle  pent, 
For  aid  unto  the  west  conntrie  Sir  John  deOonrcy  sent; 
And,  for  the  take  of  knightly  vow,  and  friendship  old  and  tried, 
He  prayed  Sir  Armor  Tristram  would  to  his  rescue  ridei 

Then  grieved  fall  sore  that  noble  knight,  when  he  those  tidings  heard. 
And  deep  a  vow  he  made,  with  full  many  a  holy  word — 
That,  aid  him  Heaven  and  good  St.  Lawrence,  fiill  vengeance  should  await 
The  knaves  who  did  De  Courcy  wrong,  and  brought  him  to  this  strait." 


OUT  ON  AND  ABOUT  HOWTH. 
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Sir  Amoriciis  organised  a  strong  eacpedition  to  effect  a  divenion 
in  favour  of  his  brother-in-ann8,l>ut  on  his  march  into  Connaught 
vrtiB  encountered  at  ICnoc-tuadh  (Anglice,  Knocdoe),  the  "  Hill  of 
Axes/'  "which  is  situated  within  a  few  nules  of  Galway,  by  a  far 
superior  division  of  the  Irish,  under  Cathal  O'Connor,  King  of 
Connaught,  sumamed  the  "  Red  Handed*'— the  "  CdhalMdr  of  the 
Wine-red  Hand,"  of  Clarence  Mangan's  exqxiisitely  beautiful  ballad, 
"  A  Vision  of  Conact."  Finding  it  impoesiDle  to  advance  with  suc- 
cess, and  disdjiining  to  submit  or  retreat,  the  grim  old  Norman  dis- 
mounted, and,  drawing  his  sword,  *^  ranne  his  horse  through,  say- 
ing, *  Thou  shall  never  serve  against  mee  that  so  worthily  has  served 
with  mee.* " 

*'  Then  every  honemtn  in  his  band,  dismoantiDg,  did  the  same, 
And  in  that  company  no  steed  alive  was  left  bat  twaic ; 
On  one  there  rode  De  Coorcey'e  aqoire.  who  came  from  Ulster  wild, 
Upon  the  other  yonng  Oswald  sate,  Sir  Trietram's  only  ehUd.'* 

Of  the  entire  band  these  were  the  only  two  who  survived  the 
slaughter  of  that  disastrous  day.  One  by  one  Sir  Tristram  and  his 
gallants  foUowen  fell,  not,  however,  until 

"  As  move  the  mowers  o*er  the  sward  upon  a  summer  day,** 

they  had  cleft  many  a  broad  gap  in  the  ranks  of  their  foes.  And  thus, 
sword  in  hand,  as  he  bad  lived,  perished  the  first  Baron  of  Howth ; 
as  for  the  victors — 

'*  Good  canse  had  they  to  me. 
For  a  bloody  fight  and  item  was  the  battle  of  Knoc-toadh." 

Sir  Amoricus,  who,  in  addition  to  being  De  Courcy^s  brother-in- 
arms was  likewise  his  brother-in-law,  having  espoused  his  sister, 
had  issue  three  sons,  of  whom  the  eldttt  succeeded  him  in  the  loid- 
ship  of  Howth.  In  the  subsequent  struggles  which  ensued  to  es- 
tablish English  dominion  in  Ireland,  the  St.  Lawrence  family  dis- 
tinguished themselves  through  many  generations  for  their  devotion 
to  the  English  cause,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  council.  Sir 
Robert  St.  Liawrence,  the  fifteenth  baron,  who  was  Loid  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  in  1483,  married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
his  descendants  thus  claiming  descent  from  Edward  III.  In  Uie 
year  1767,  Thomas,  the  twenty -seventh  baron,  first  adopted  the 
title  of  earl,  he  having  been  created  '^  Viscount  St.  Lawrence  and 
Earl  of  Howth,  ^'  furthennore  receiving,  in  consideration  of  bis  own 
and  his  ancestors*  loyal  services,  a  pension  from  the  crown. 

The  venerable  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Howth  crown  the  hill  rising 
immediately  above  the  harbour.  ITiis  edifice,  which  is  frequently 
dt'ijignated  Balscadden  Abbey,  from  the  little  bay  of  that  name,  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  the  Ostmen,  in  the  course 
of  the  eleventh  century,  about  which  period  Sitric,  the  Danish  King 
of  Dublin,  after  his  profession  of  Unristianity,  conferred  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  lands  of  Howth  upon  his  ecclesiastical  foun- 
dations. •  In  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  (1236),  when 
the  original  prebendal  church  of  Howth  was  transferred  from  Ire- 
land's Ey  to  the  mainknd,  the  Abbey  of  Howth  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  and  constituted  a  member  of  the  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  being  shortly  afterwards  endowed  by  Almericus,  the  ninth 
baron,  with  a  grant  of  thirty  acres  of  ground.  Tliere  is  a  very  excel- 
lent notice  of  this  edifice  given  by  ^&.  Bell,  in  his  admirable  prize 
**  Essay  on  the  Ecclesiastiad  and  Gothic  Architecture  of  Ireland.** 
We  may  here  observe  that  this  gentleman,  who  was  an  eminent  he- 
raldry painter  in  Dublin,  and  *'in  all  the  relations  of  life  a  most 
worthy  and  kind  man,"  died  in  Simpson's  Hospital,  in  that  city,  on 
the  15th  of  last  September,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

A  flat,  embattlea  belfry  with  pointed  apertures  for  the  su^)ension 
of  three  bells,  springs  from  the  gable  at  the  western  extremity,  op- 
posite the  principal  window  of  the  Abbey,  and  harmonized  weft  with 
tho  sedateneas  and  solidarity  which  characterised  the  rest  of  the 
structure.  When  the  Abbey  was  finally  dismantled,  the  bells,  which 
were  probably  of  German  or  Lombardic  manufacture,  and  not  of 
an  earlier  date  than  the  fifteenth  century,  were  deposited  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Castle,  in  the  great  hall  of  which  they  are  still  pre- 
served, where  they  remained  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  ^\^hen 
they  were  discovered  they  were  found  to  have  sustained  such  inju- 
ries as  to  be  altogether  unserviceable.  No  longer,  as  of  old,  with 
emulous  chimes  to  peal  alarums  to  castled  steep  and  tented  hill,  or 
speak,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations  of — 

^  Birth,  wedded  love,  God's  service,  and  the  tooib,** 


Hiey  are  each  about  two  feet  and  half  in  height,  and  one  foot  and 
and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  are  furnished  with  l^iends 
in  relief,  occupying  a  single  line.  Ibose  around  two  are  in  the 
Latin  language  and  Gotmc  characters,  and  are  easily  deciphered. 
The  inscription  on  the  third  differs  in  the  formation  of  the  characters, 
and  its  explication  has  hitherto  been  an  antiquarian  quesHo  vexata. 
Many  assume  that  it  is  verbally  abbreviated,  while  others  will  not 
consent  to  receive  the  spaces  and  points  which  would  thus,  of  neces** 
sity,  be  introduced  between  the  words,  and  for  which,  tiiey  contend, 
there  was  no  authority  in  the  original.  Bell,  in  his  ^^  finay,*'  has 
adopted  this  reading : — 

Nicholas  :  Mun  :  Cib  :  Of  :  Melcifer  - 

From  a  ^*  rubbing,"  however,  the  text  would  appear  to  more  cor- 
rectly run  as  follows : — 

Nicholas  :  Mun  :  Cer  :  ofmeblalner  : 

Hie  writer  was  of  opinion,  assuming  the  legend  to  be  in  the  Irish 
dialect,  that  by  the  restoration  of  a  few  mutated  lines  or  strokes  a 
vraUemblable  if  not  vrai  interpretation  of  at  least  a  portion  of  it 
might  be : — 

Nicholas  :  Muktir  :  or  : : 

**  A  prayer  for  Nichoks  of  the  family  of :"  that  is,  a  prayer  for 

the  oonor  oi  the  bdls,  who,  from  the  Christian  name,  Mras  appa- 
rently a  member  of  the  St.  Lavrrence  family.  Dr.  Petrie,  however, 
in  a  letter  ^addressed  to  him,  while  characterising  this  hypothesis  as 
ingenious,' does  not  consider  it  tenable,  the  correct  orthography  of 
the  word  muntir  being  muintir,  or  muintiar,  while,  moreover,  if  used 
to  express  a  tribe  or  family,  it  should  have  the  word  c2o,  correspond- 
ing to  ihe  Latin  de^  prefixed  to  it.  However,  as  the  circumstance 
of  this  peal  of  bells  having  been  cast  abroad  scarcely  admits  of  a 
doubt,  the  perhaps  too  violent  contraction  of  a  sentence  in  Irish  is 
not  only  possible  out  excusable  at  the  hands  of  foreign  artists  or 
craftsmen. 
In  the  south  aisle  a  massive  monument, 

I 

"  Carved  o*er  in  ancient  Oothio  wise 
With  many  a  scutcheon  and  device,*' 

serves  as  an  altar-tomb  for  Christopher,  twentieth  Baron  of  Howth, 
who  sat  in  two  Elizabethan  parliaments,  respectively  held  in  1.050- 
89,  in  which  latter  year  he  died,  and  his  wue,  both,  represented  by 
recumbent  efi^es  in  high  relief,  the  baron  in  the  armour  of  the 
period,  with  a  hound,  an  emblem  of  faith,  reclining  at  his  feet,  and 
the  baroness  in  the  quaint  costume  of  the  same  date.  The  sides  of 
the  monument  are  divided  into  Gothic  panels,  with  handsome 
foliage  ornamentation  and  scroll  work,  most  of  them  charged  witli 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  St.  Lawrences,  and  those  famuies  with 
whom  they  intermarried.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Abbey 
cemetery  are  the  remains  of  a  monastic  edifice,  usually  known  i\B 
the  College  of  HoMh,  exhibiting  characteristics  of  a  different  style 
of  architecture  to  the  Abbey,  and  being  probably  referable  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  entrance  porch,  wnich  leads  from  the  south 
side  into  a  quadrangular  court-yard  of  small  dimensions,  and  the 
principal  window,  pU^ed  to  the  left  of  the  doorway,  even  in  their 
present  desolate  and  ruined  condition — Man  ha\'in^,  as  usual, 
proved  a  worse  foe  than  Time — ,  are  objects  of  deep  mterest,  and 
cannot  fail  to  attract  attention. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  dimensions  and  architectural  trait 
of  the  original  edifice,  the  Castle  of  Howth  appears  to  have  been 
completely  restored  about  the  year  1564  by  Christopher,  the  twen- 
tieth baron,  few  traces  remaining  of  the  earlier  eolfice,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  BQuare  castellated  tower  opposite  the  left  wing, 
called  Corr  Castle.  The  modem  mansion  is  an  irregular  embattled 
structure,  flanked  by  square  towers  at  each  extremi^,  and  from  its 
eccentric  but  picturesque  architectural  combinations  clearly  indi- 
cates that  its  present  proportions  are  the  result  of  additions  made 
from  time  to  time,  less  with  regard  to  uniformity  of  style  than  con- 
yenience.  Entering  the  principal  porch  from  a  terrace  approached 
by  a  massive  flight  of  steps,  tine  visiter  finds  himself  in  a  hail  of 

r'ious  dimensions,  running  parallel  with  the  front  of  the  building, 
und  it  are  suspended  reliques  of  ancient  armour  and  weapoiui, 
which  serve  to  illustrate  the  military  life  of  a  former  age.  Araoncst 
the  latter  the  chief  attraction  is  the  two-handed  sword  employed  by 
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gallerf  of  tlie  CiMfa  fa  ui  fi)i[ifeMiT«  follJeDgUi  Hkeiun  of  Dou 
Swift,  br  F^ucfa  fiiBdoo—<Mw  of  tfae  fisor  of  S«ih  from  tbe  pencil  of 
that  artiat— ozocnted  in  173B,  irtdchnprcaentaliimtn  doioal  lobea, 
holdiDg  a  BcroU  Inscribed  "The  Dnpier^  Foartfa  Letter  to  tlw 
Whi^  Paotjo  of  Ireland,"  HxfamstfaefuoenBpami^bktpaUfalied 
cm  the itoirfOctiobet,  1724,  inirliiob  Swift  fiirt  opaJjaffimwd 
the  independence  of  Ireland.  Froetnte  st  tus  feet  b  tiie  nnde 
figure  of  William  Wood,  writhing  in  mortal  agon;,  and  clenching 
t&  patent  granted  faim  in  July,  1722,  which  empowered  him  excln- 
aiveh  to  aSa  haU-peoce  and  farthing  to  l&aeiteut  of  £100.800,  to 
be  alone  corrent  in  Ireland.  Tlie  "  Bra^or*  Fcnrtk  Letter"  was 
denounced  1^  the  autboritieB  as  "  a  wickt^  and  nuOiobna  pamphlet, 
contdiniDg  nrcnl  asdidoaa  and  owdaioui  pnaaga)'  and  three 
huudnd  pounds  were  offered  for  the  diMoov^aj  of  the  writer. 
Uobert  ByLcly,  the  Dean'a  butler  and  amannCTiii'ii.  waa  alona  in 
Uio  BecreC,  which  he  praerred  inviolate,  and,  for  hiB  fidelity,  waa 
aftermudsappoiutedbytbeantborrergerof  St. Patricks  Cat&ediaL 
Swift  waa  a  frequent  Tinier  to  Howth  Caatle.  Tbe  daaeane,  which 
compriaea  about  dz  hundred  aorta,  fa  richly  wooded,  and  afforda  at 
every  frerii  torn  of  the  vafta  some  new  and  pictnreeqne  ^impae  of 
die  swee^DK  swiSs  of  greensward  that  stretch  away  tluoDgh  the  rista 
offcJiage.  LithetJeararagroundalheparterraareallof  firee,taate> 
fulpatterH,  the  flowering  shrubs,  whicn  are  massed  abotit  with  great 
AiU,  behig  Veliered  br  maeniftcent  hedges  of  beech,  temaitabte  for 
thdr  dimenmona  and  form,  and  having  a  very  pretty  effect.  In  a 
dip  cf  the  gmund  adjoining  the  east  side  of  the  demixno  are  the 
tvmaius  of  a  crom-ieoc,  one  of  the  finest  rock  monuments  in  tbo 
*pitnty  Dnblin.  TTw  table  is  a  hoge  qouru  mam  df  irregular  form, 
incneoring  in  langtJi  eighteen,  in  breadth  twelve,  and  in  ertrcme 
dcptfa  eight  feet,  lira  WBigbt  of  thfa  boulder  iaprobnblf  about 
ninety  tons,  and  it  is  evident  baa  been  too  ponderous  for  tile  upright 
stones  upon  wliich  it  rested— although  flome  of  tiieift  are  seTeh  feetin 
height^-as  the  preasure  baa  compleUily  destroyed  their  original  per- 
pendicular position',  while  one  Bide  of  the  table  ia  snpported  altoge- 
ther on  the  gfomid.  It  is  locally  termed  "  Fionn's  Quoit,"  from  a 
tradition  thnt  it  .was  employed  as  a  war  misile,  and  left  in  ita4)re- 
sent  ffltnation  by  Fionu-mac-Cumhail,  who  In  the  attitude  of 
hnnchinff  it  through  the  air  would  have  made  a  fine  study  for 
another  Discobolus,  or  quoit-thrower,  had  ancient  Ireland  pootened 
a  sculptor  as  gifted  as  Myron  of  ancient  Greece. 

Tlie  firet  stone  of  Howth  Harbour  was  laid  in  1807,  after  which 
the  works  were  steadily  on  under  the  supcrintendeuco  c^  the  eminent 
cTij^nccT,  Mr.  John  Bennie.  Hie  entire  amount  expended  in  the 
constmetiou  of  thfa  tuibour,  which  hag  been  characterised  as  "  a 


iuu  I,.  .Tolj^  1807,  until  the  5th  of  January,  1832,  waa  nearly 
£420,500.  The  depceition  of  sand  and  mud,  from  the  banks  on  Ilia 
\fcBt  Eiilc,  has  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  within  the  harbour 
that  it  is  now  entirely  worthl&a  (or  the  purpcae  for  which  it  was 
designed.  On  tiie  12th  of  August,  1821,  immediately  after  hfa 
coronation,  George  IV.  landed  here,  after  a  lengthened  pataage,  the 
tediimi  of  which  waa  aUeriatod  by  a  notable  carouse  on  goose-pie  and 
whiskey. 

llie  Hill  of  Howth  fa  eaoly  acceadble  from  the  metropolfa  by  the 
swift  acency  of  the  Dublin  and  Drogbeda  RaOway,  a  branch  lino 
from  wliich  was  opened  In  July,  1845.  The  town  of  Howth  con- 
sists of  a  single  street  leading  towards  the  stmimit  of  the  hill,  and 
extending  irregularly  along  the  north-east  angle  of  the  peniiumla, 
with  a  congregation  of  hnts  branching  sea-wora  down  the  declivity. 
The  population,  which  is  chiefiy  devoted  to  a  sea-faring  life,  eiclu- 
eive  of  visiteis,  is  abont  nine  hundred ;  tiiat  of  the  entire  parish 
about  scTcateen  hundred.  The  circuit  of  the  peninsula  la  nearly  sii 
miles.  From  the  Kilrock  Quarries,  dtuatcd  on  the  steep  ground 
impending  above  Balacadden  Bay,  a  little  beyond  the  eastern  pier 
of  the  harbour,  and  which  &om  its  smooth  sand  and  clear  water 
is  very   attractive  to  thc«c  who  regard   the  soa  as  a  natural 

racea,  the  '  New  Path,'  formed  a  tew  years  mnce,  commences, 
xtenda  in  an  undulating  course  and  with  a  gradual  inclination 
along  the  eiaot  verge  of  the  cliffs,  the  toil  of  the  ascent  being  more 
tiian  recompensed  by  the  gbrious  nanorama  within  ken  when  the 
nunmit  of  tne  path  fa  gained— an  auituds  of  nearly  throe  hundrod 


fert  tSnvo  the  level  of  ths  sea.  At  the  extreme  north-east  of  the 
IdU,  and  a  ritort  distance  from  the  quaint  cliff  locally  known  as 
pQck^  Bo^  fa  the  predpitons  headland  called  the  S&xe  of  Howth, 
a  term  identjctd  wit&  the  None  n«M.  From  thfa  point  the  path, 
which  ia  many  jdacea  fa  so  narrow  as  to  render  a  passage  post  any 
fair  Totaly  of  the  [Om^ling  fashions  a  feat  completely  incompattbja 
with  safety,  diverges  southward,  ^^ssing  the  Castlena  Rock,  in  the 
TiciBity  ca  which  the  iU-tated  Victoria  et«amer  first  struck,  and 
inunennB  rodn  and  headlands  distinguished  by  naroee  having  re- 
fereno4  to  their  fantastic  forma  or  a^oclatioos,  until  it  terminates 
below  the  Bailey  bea<fiand,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  hghthouso, 
fztga  which  roBOB  ramify  mland,  and  towarda  the  Sutton  or  south 
lide  <^  the  hill,  the  scenio  teabmt  of  whkb  bleod  the  mot  tranquil 
beanfy  with  the  Blemeit  nddimity.  From  the  httie  haoolet  of  Cen* 
mre,  tonth-weM  of  the  BaiJ^,  immediately  above  which  ate  the 
remaricable  rocks  cdled  "The  Needlee,"  and  the  once  fortified 
headland  of  Drumleck  Ptant,  of  the  tfun  that  crested  which  tho 
tradition  fa  now  alone  preserved,  a  wild  road  oonducts  with  a 
gradual  descent  in  the  d&ection  of  Suttm,  before  reaching  which  it 
separatee,  one  branch  leading  to  the  left  towards  the  cultivatod 
alopes  that  streloh  away  to  the  soutfaem  shma  of  the  bey,  while  the 
other,  and  more  modem,  >we^  to  the  ri^t,  past  the  mins  of  tlte 
ancient  Uttle  oratory  called  CiU-Fintan,  or  St.  Fintan'a  Church. 

THS    QEIEVAVGB   FAPEAS. 

CHAPTUt  Tin. 
SKTIU  tIFOIf  THE  4UESTIOM  OF  TUX  DIKHaB  ORIBVAXCB. 

HAVE  now,  courteous  reader,  made  yon  acquainted 
with  the  principal  points  upon  which  I  rest  my  case 

V  for  concluding  that  I  am  suffering  from  "a  real  gricv- 
T  aiice"in  thepeisonof  Mrs.  Squecier,and,  Ishalladd, 
lA  her  cat — aluiougb  I  am  afraid  that,  the  grammar  of 
«1  my  sentence  wiUoe  somewhat  deteriorated  by  tbeail- 
■  u  dltion  of  that  animal,  iiiMiniir'h  u  it  m^  be  object«.-<l 
11  with  considerabla  reason,  that  Mrs.  Squeenr'e  cat  fa 

V  not  a  neraon.  and,  therefore,  cannot  with  prc^ety  be 
!  sentence  as  it  stands,    llowcver,  I 


r  passo 


TaUsi 


the  case,  and  tho  far  more  weightj  intetects  which 
"^  are  at  stake.  I  rest  my  case,  then,  against  Mrs. 
yJ  Squeezer    principally   on  the   "  falch-key"  and  the 

f  "dinner,"  and,  indeed,  what  more  can  be  required  to 
constitute  agrievance  of  the  very  weightioEt  cWactw 
than  the  manner  in  which  I  was  treated  on  these  two 
pointA.  I  did  allude  to  shirt  tnittons,  bat  I  am  con- 
tent to  let  that  point  pass.  Consideriiig  the  large  sma, 
*  too,  which  I  pay  tor  my  "  apartmenta,"  I  l^vo  no 
I  doubt  that  some,  were  they  in  my  positum,  might  ob- 
ject to  the  lumps  which  render  my  bed  asythmg  hit 
one  of  loscB :  others,  again,  might  raise  an  objection  to  the  gene- 
rally dilapidated  state  ot  the  furniture,  which,  indeed,  I  must  oon- 
fees,  fa  on  a  par  with  the  plate  basket  of  which  Mia.  Squeezer  bail 
BO  much  to  say,  and  which  turned  out  such  a  sham  wticn  it  was  prr>- 
dnced.  I  should  imagine  that  the  furniture  of  my  room  is  tiiut 
whidi  was  provided  by  the  late  lamentod  Mr.  S.  when  about  to  bring 
home  hfa  blushing  bride,  and  that  must  have  been  a  very  long  time 
ago.  Indeed ;  ana  little  wonder  it  tho  appearanco  which  it  now  pre- 
sent fa  ot  the  dingiest,  and  of  a  tadiion  of  days  long  since  paasod 
away.  As  an  example,  although  I  believe  that  it  fa  not  very  logi- 
cal to  conclude  from  a  particular  case  toageneralpropodtion,  I  wilt 
merely  take  the  mirror  which  U  au^ndocTover  the  fire-placo.  It 
certainty  fa  not  ornamental.  I  imagine  that  at  some  remote  period — 
say  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  oeutnry — the  frame  may 
have  been  gilt,  but  it  certainly  does  not  look  aa  if  it  had  aeon  the 
hand  <rf  the  decorator  at  any  later  period ;  and  yet  this  dingy  old 
thing  fa  kept  carefully  covered  by  Mis.  Squeeter  with  a  piece 
of  gold-coloured  gauze,  (I  only  say  gotd-colourtd  ganse,  becanae  I 
know  that  fa  tho  colour  muolly  cmplayed  for  thfa  purpose,)  which 
boa  gradually  become  as  bhick  as  the  fiaine  whicn  it  covers,  and 
which,  by  a  delicate  fiction,  which  only  a  highly-Imaginative  mind 
could  ever  realise,  it  ia  auppceed  to  protect.  Ai  it  certainly  fa  not 
ornamental,  neither  fa  thfa  mirror  of  any  earthly  nae,  so  far  .ia  I  can 
conceive.  I  acwwtiieae  ^attee  at  uyseU  in  it,  but  I  invariably  turn 
■hudderingly  away  from  tha  sight  of  the  ghastly,  doaUs-ocaad, 
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yellow,  and  dimly-refleeted  monstromty  irhioh  k  presented  to  my 
gaze.  I  am,  mifortanately,  of  a  highly  biMouB  temperament,  and 
am  under  no  necessity  of  resorting  to  any  artificial  meana  forbring- 
iDg  on  an  attack  of  this  onpleaaant  disease ;  bat,  if,  for  any  Teason 
which  a  livdy  imagination  can  oonoeiTe,  I  did  wish  to  do  bo,  I  really 
dont  know  anything  which  wonld  be  00  efficaoious  as,  after  I  had 
dressed  with  peculiar  care,  and  had  flattered  s^self  l^t  I  was  look- 
ing more  than  nsnally  wdl,  ^I  wasgoing  to  say  fascinating,  but  I 
won't,)  to  seat  myself  before  Mrs.  6qaeeaer\i  miiror,  and  survey  my- 
self steadily  in  its  wonderful  snrfoce  for  a  ahort  sneoe  ol  tame,  say, 
half  an  hour.  If  I  didn^t  rise  from  the  contem^tlon  blMous  and 
jaundiced  to  the  very  last  degcwci  which  hanan  nature  is  capable, 
I  don^t  believe  that  mere  is  anything  in  creation  which  woold  pro- 
duce the  effect,  if  Mrs.  Squeezer's  mirror  failed  to  do  so. 

However,  as  I  have  just  said,  I  don't  rest  my  case  upon  these 
minor  matters.  Others  might  do  so  j  and  miffht,  even  with  reason, 
I  admit,  consider  Mrs.  Squeezer's  neglect  ol  shirt-buttons,  Mrs. 
Squeezer' s  furniture,  Mrs.  Squeeser'a  distorting  mirror,  and  Mrs. 
Squeezer's  himpy  and  uncomfortable  bed,  as  quite  saffioient  to  con- 
stitute a  ^*  r^  grievance."  I  rest  my  case  on  higher  grounds,  and 
with  a  m2tfnanimity  of  mind  which,  I  am  quite  certain,  is  uncom- 
mon enou^  to  be  remarkaUe,  despfling  these  smaller  matters,  I 
fall  back  upon  the  latch-key  and  the  dinner  party,  and  with  these 
facto — ^figuratively,  of  coarae~m  my  hand,  t  feailessiy  appeal  to 
the  enli^tcned  readers  of  this  journal,  amongst  whom!  have  very 
sti-ong  reasons  for  concluding  tnat,  my  melancholy  case  has  excited 
a  large  amoimt  of  sympathy,  and  call  upon  them  to  decide  whether, 
in  my  position  as  **  a  single  gentleman,"  I  am  not  suffering  from  such 
a  pressure  of  untoward  circumstances  as  may  be  considered  amply 
sutiiciont  to  constitute  a  "  real  grievance."  By  the  diabolical  ma- 
ipioeuvres  pf  MiB.  Squeezer,  my  latch-key  was  rendered  practically 
useless,  and  not  wortili  its  own  weight  in  steel;  and  the  result 
of  it  was,  that  I  was  prevented  frcm  seeing  my  friends  on  any 
evening  at  their  own  awellings,  and  of  mixing  in  that  society 
for  wmch  I  feel  that  I  was  formed,  and  in  which  I  could 
find  80  much  enjoyment.  If  I  must  be  home  by  ten  p.m.,  of  course 
evening  parties  were  out  of  the  question ;  and  the  most  I  could 
aspire  to  would  be  a  dull  dinner  party,  with  a  lot  of  old  fogies, 
with  whom  I  could  not  be  expected  to  nave  any  sympathy  or  con- . 
genial  feeling.  I  confess,  ana  I  am  not  the  least  asnamed  of  the 
fact,  that  I  do  enjoy  a  lively  evening  party,  but  dinner  parties, 
properly  so  called,  are  my  horror,  and  I  hold  them  in  utter  detes- 
tation. After  Mrs.  Squeezer  haa  brought  things  to  such  a  pass, 
that  I  could  neither  remain  out  after  ten  p.m.,  with  due  regard  to 
the  safety  ^  my  shins,  and  other  tender  parts  of  my  body,  nor  see 
my  friends  at  home  without  being  committed  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  ^Irs.  Giigg  and  the  handy  young  woman,  I  did  try  to  relieve  my 
overcharged  feelings,  and  find  vent  for  the  natural  vivacity  ol  mv 
nature,  by  attending  some  of  those  dreary  dinner  parties,  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded,  but  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  I  couldnH 
stand  it.  It  wasnt  in  nature ;  at  aU  events,  not  in  tnat  portion  of 
nature  which  has  its  development  in  my  person,  to  bear  such  an  in- 
fliction as  some  of  the  dinner  parties  wlucn  it  was  my  miserable  lot  to 
attend,  and  I  was  compelled  from  motives  of  the  most  obvious  nature 
to  relinquish  aU  participation  in  these  meLemcholy  performances. 

I  don't  see  any  particular  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  a 
dinner  party  shoula  be  such  a  stupid  buainess,  as  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  it  turns  out  to  be,  but  as  the  philosophers  say,  there  is  no  argu- 
ing against  a  fact,  "  Contra  factum  non  licet  argumentari, "  and  of 
the  fact,  I  at  least,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  have  no  doubt. 
First  of  all,  there  is  .that  fearful  ordeal  to  be  gone  through  in  the 
drawing-room  while  we  are  waiting  for  dinner.  Fat  old  Lady 
Standoff,  with  her  flaming  turban  and  its  bird  dt  paradise,  which, 
judging  from  the  antiquity  of  its  apnearanoe,  may  reasonably  be 

E resumed  to  have  been  coeval  with  Aoam  when  our  first  parent  in- 
abited  that  garden  of  delights,  stands  at  tiie  top  of  the  room,  and 
turns  up  her  nose  (although,  indeed,  nature  has  performed  that  ope- 
ration for  her  in  a  lufficienlly  marked  and  most  certainly  duraUe 
manner  already)  because  old  Taylor,  who  is  a  hundred  times  as  rich 
as  she  is,  but  who  haa  the  misfoitune  to  be  in  the  *^  leather  Une,"  has 
presumed  to  weak  to  her  ladyahip,  uid  make  some  InoffenaTO 
remark  ahout  the  weather.  If  my  Lady  Standoff  haan't  got  breed- 
ing enoo^^  to  behave  hexwlf  likaa  lady,  why  didnt  she  stay  at 
home,  and  send  a  civil  refusal  to  the  polite  invitation  to  dme, 
which  Straitlaoe  forwarded  to  her?      But  my  lady    had  no 


soeh  intention  1  Her  dinner  at  home  would  most  likdy  havi 
oonsisted  of  a  soraggr  chop,  and  a  half  pint  of  sour  wine,  whitet 
she  is  sure  of  the  oest  of  good  eatinff  and  drinking  at  Strait- 
laoe's  taUa,  and  therefore  S<a!aitiao6  knows  well  enough  that 
he  can  raekim  upon  her  company,  although  he  can  by  no  means 
reckon  upon  her  behaving  with  even  a  semblance  of  civility  to  the 
rest  of  the  guests,  whom  he  is,  morally  at  least,  bound  to  invite  to 
his  festive  boaxd.  If  I  were  Straitlaoe,  Lady  Standoff  might  go  to 
Timbuctoo  for  her  dinner,  and  be  taken  down  fay  the  king  c€  that 
interasting  but  littie-known  kingdom,  for  anything  tiiat  I  cared  ;  but 
dinner  of  mine  she  should  never  have  the  satisfaction  of  devouring, 
unless  she  had  good  manners  enoagh  to  behave  with  dvility  to  my 
guesto«  Then,  to  see  that  poor  old  Lucretia — oh^  I  beg  her  pardon, 
tiie  Honourable  Lucretia  ¥Wiedflower,  who  must,  I  think,  Imve 
^*  come  out"  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  She 
has  chosen— so  she  says,  otihers  maliciously  add,  through  necessity — 
a  state  of  single  blessednesB ;  and  whatever  temptations  may  Inve 
crossed  her  path  in  f  onner  times,  I  should  imagine  that  there  is  very 
littie  danger  now-a-dim,  at  aU  events,  of  he^  bring  tempted  to 
break  her  resolution.  But,  thei,  to  see  her  airs,  and  her  poor  old 
faded-out  gentility,  as  she  stands  aloof  in  Straitlaoe's  drawing-room, 
and  refuses  to  fraternize  with  tiie  rest  of  us,  and  for  no  earthly 
reason,  so  for  as  I  can  judge,  except  that  she  has  ^^  Hon."  tacked  on 
to  her  name,  and  happen^,  by  some  freak  of  fortune,  to  be  bom 
tenth  daughter  to  tne  most  noble  the  Earl  of  Ston^batter, 
who  died  ag|es  aeo,  and  left  his  numerous  family  but  very 
slenderiv  provided  for.  And  to  see  tiie  look  of  utttf  contempt 
with  wni^  she  regards  me,  as  Straitlaoe  leads  me  up  to  her, 
and  sdc  me  to  take  her  down,  to  dinner,  which  I  humbly  beg  to 
be  allowed  to  have  the  honour  of  doing.  The  supeicilions  look 
which  she  gives  me  through  her  quizzing  glass,  which  k  of  a 
pattern  as  antique  as  herseu,  would  goad  me  into  fory,  if  I  dlcbit 
despise  the  poor  old  thing  from  the  b^tom  of  my  soul.  To  see  <^e 
manner  in  whidi  she  puts  the  tips  of  her  dirty  kids, — and  I'll  swear 
that  tiiey  have  been  cleaned  at  least  half  a  dozen  times,  at  two- 
pence a  time, — upon  the  sleeve  of  my  coat,  yon  would  imagine 
that  she  was  leamd  of  contracting  some  unpleasant  and  con- 
tagious disease  or  other.  Why  do^*t  ithe  stay  at  home?  Or. 
better  still,  why  doesn't  she  firatemize  with  old  liidy  Standoff,  ana 
why  don't  they  cunet6te-d-t6te — andoh  I  whata  dinner  that  would  be — 
instead  of  bringing  her  last  generation  gentility,  and  her  poor  thread- 
bare pride  where  they  are  not  wanted,  and  where  they  throwa  damper 
uponjevery  one  with  whom  they  are  brought  into  contact  ?  What  right 
has  uie,  I  aek.  as  I  have  already  adced  in  the  case  of  Lady  Standoff, 
to  cause  herself  to  be  conveyed  in  a  hired  cab  to  the  house  of  Strait- 
lace,  ^0  is  a  decent  fellow  enough,  but  who  does  make  such 
mistakes  in  these  matteis,  if  she  can^t  prevail  upon  hetself  to  behave 
like  an  ordinary  Christian,  who  lives  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  she  arrives  there  ?  Why  doesn^t  ^  she  shut  herself  up  like  that 
horrible  old  woman  of  whom  we  have  just  been  reading  m  ^^  Great 
Expectations,"  and  hide  herself  and  her  worn-out  old  airs  from  the 
face  at  the  daylight  which  glares  so  stran^d^  and  so  sadly  on  them  ? 
It  would  be  an  arrangement  which  would,  I  am  sure,  be  a  great  deal 
more  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned,  with  perhaps,  the  ex- 
ception of  herself.  For  mv  part,  I  must  say,  that  I  took  her  down 
to  dinner  twice,  but  X  wouldn't  have  done  it  a  third  time  for  all  the 
dinnero  which  were  ever  cooked  at  Straitlace's  Idtchea-rai^. 
I  couldn't  do  it ;  it  is  not,  I  repeat,  in  nature  to  stand  it.  If 
tha»  old  creatures  be  so  utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency  as 
not  to  peroeivs  the  proprietv  of  discontinuing  their  frantic  efforts 
to  keep  a  place  in]  the  BDcietjr  which  is  so  Irrevocably  slipping 
from  under  their  feet,  and  which  is  no  bnger  the  place 
for  them,  I  consider  that  government  ought  to  take  the  matter 
into  its  own  hands,  and  provide  them  with  apartments  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  named  the  **  antediluvian,"  at 
the  same  time  maMng  a  strict  law,  that  they  should  never  be  allowed 
to  leave  it,  but  shoula  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  curiosities 
there  collected.  For  example,  the  Honourable  Lucretia  Faded- 
flower  might  bo  provided  with  a  glass-ease  large  enough  to  permit 
of  pedestrian  exeicise,  combined  with  every  mcility  for  showing 
off  ner  poor  old  wom*ottt  airs.  It  might  be  labelled — ^^  a  relic  of 
the  last  century— extremely  rare,  and  very  valuable,  on  account  of 
its  great  antiquity. — ^Visiten  are  requested  toa^ipraach  this  specimen 
with  great  caution,  as  it  becomes  very  mischievous  if  touched,  or 
annoyed  by  questions."    And  I  am  confident  that  the  glasB-case 
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and  its  contents  would  become  at  onoe  a  moBt  interesting  and  naefol 
exhibition,  whilst  society  would  be  infinitely  reliered  by  the  removal 
of  these  poor  old  creatures  to  a  sphere  so  much  more  fitted  for  them. 
Howerer,  don't  for  a  a  moment,  courteous  reader,  if  you  please, 
think  that  I  am  indulfi;ing  in  these  philippics  against  my  lAdy 
Standoff,  the  Honourable  Lucretia,  *^  et  hoc  genus  omne,'*  merely 
because  tb^  are  old.  I  should  be  ashamedof  myself  were  I  to  attempt 
to  treat  old  age  with  any  such  disrespect  or  unbecoming  levity. 
No.    If  there  oe  anything  for  which  I  have  a  sincere  and  deep 
respect,  nay,  even  a  loving  veneration,  it  is  for  the  beautiful  old  age 
which  does  not  attempt  to  cover  its  own  snowy  locks  with  a  ri£- 
culouB  wig,  or  try  to  hide  its  wrinkles  under  a  coat  of  rouge. 
There  is  no  disgrace  in  the  scanty  locks  over  which  Time  has  scat- 
tered his  snows — ^it  may  be,  with  no  sparing  hand.   There  is  notldng 
repulsive  in  the  furrows  which  the  same  ruthless  hand  ploughs  upon 
the  faces  of  us  all,  as  we  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ap- 
pointed term.    I  know  two  or  three  venerable  old  hidies,  who  have 
passed  the  ajnpointed  '*  threescore  and  ten,"  and  I  never  see  t^em 
m  the  midst  of  the  prattling  children  who  pUy  around  their  knees, 
and  smooth  by  their  guileless  love  the  patn — the  inevitable  path — 
which  every  day  grows  plainer,  and  stdl  more  plain  before  Uiem, 
witliout  f eeUng  sentiments  of  veneration  arising  in  my  soul  for  the 
beautiful  old  age  which  they  do  so  grace  and  dignify.    In  my  eyes, 
at  least,  the  silvery  hair  in  its  scanty  thinness  on  the  old  woman^s 
brow,  aiid  the  plam  white  cap,  of  a  fashion  long  since  ixunedaway, 
are  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  the  most  elaborate  wig 
over  produced  by  the  peru(|uier*s  hand,  or  the  showiest  turban  ever 
turned  out  by  Parisian  milliner.    I  never  meet  these  old  ladies 
at  diuuor  parties  in  flaming  turbans,  and  antique  satin  dresses, 
endeavouring  to  pass  themsdves  off  for  that  which  they  are  not, 
striving  iu  uieir  folly  and  imbecility  to  hide  that  age,  which,  did 
they  but  receive  it  as  the  natural  consequence  of  their  being,  would 
be  &cir  greatest  ornament,  and  which  is  only  rendered  more  evident, 
as  it  surely  becomes  more  hideous  and  revolting,  by  their  futile 
efforts  to  hide  its  ravages  by  wiss,  feathers,  ana  paint.    Oh,  let 
than  go  homo !  by  all  means,  let  them  go  home ! — ^Let  them  tuow 
off  their  borrowed  locks ;  let  them  wash  their  faces,  and  fling  the 
rouge  pot  out  of  the  window ;  let  theib  lay  their  feathers,  their 
laces,  and  their  gimcrackery  aside,  once  and  for  ever ;  let  them 
comb  iu  two  plain  bonds  across  their  brow,  the  silverv  locks  which 
Nature  herself  has  covered  with  her  snows,  to  remind  them  of  the 
>vlnter  which  has  already  come  upon  them,  and  of  ike  retumlees 
bourne  whither  they  are  journeying.    Let  them  clothe  themselves 
in  the  simple  garb  which  alone  fits  their  age  and  their  position. 
Let  them  give  Uieir  feathers  and  their  flowers  to  their  grown-up 
grandchUdreu,  and  let  them  believe  how  much  more  beautiful  they 
themselves  will  look   in  their  plain  white  cap,  and  the  simple 
iiiittens,  which  are  the  only  adornments  which  become   them. 
Jjtit   them  not  be    ashamed   of    the  wrinkles   on  their  faces; 
Nature,  herself,  has  writt^  them  there  with  her  own  finger, 
and  when  the  fiice  on  which  they  have  been  traced  is  wont  to 
wear  a  smile ;  is  wont  to  reflect  the  placid  cheerfulnefs,  which  ever 
follows  a  life  weU  spent,  these  wrinlues  do  but  serve  to  set  it  off  in 


all  the  honest  oomelineBB  of  its  venerable  beauty.    Let  them  show 
themselves  no  more  in  ball-rooms,  or  at  dinner  parties,  but  let  them, 
instead,  nuike  their  way,  if  they  are  able,  to  those  rooms  at  the  top 
of  the  house— the  rooms  with  the  bars  in  front  of  the  windows,  whence 
children's  voices  are  to  be  heard  for  ever  issuing  during  the  day. 
Let  them  strive  to  render  their  presence  in  these  rooms  one  to  which 
the  hearts  of  the  children  may  fondly  cling ;  and  when  evening  has 
come,  instead  of  decking  themselves  out  in  their  borrowed  plumes, 
and  driving  off  to  entertainments,  which,  at  their  age,  they  by  no 
means  grace,  let  thcon  call  the  little  children  to  kneS  around  their 
knees ;  let  them  take  the  little  hands,  and  fold  thon  between  their 
own,  and  teach  the  young  lips,  which  as  yet  can  scarcely  form  tiie 
words,  to  say  **  our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name  ;*' 
let  them  teach  their  grandchildren  how  to  raise  their  innocent  minds 
to  God  their  maker,  and  the  fresh  young  love  of  children^  hearts 
shall  scatter  on  their  path  to  the  grave  a  thousand  flowers  of  never- 
dying  sweetness.  Then,  in  truth,  shall  their  old  afi;e  be  venerable  and 
beautiful ;  then,  in  truth,  shall  they  be  respected  in  their  lives,  and 
lamented  when  they  shall  have  passed  away ;  then,  when  their  time 
shall  have  come,  shall  they  face  *^him  who  rides  upon  the  white 
horse,  and  whose  name  is  Death,''  without  fear  or  trembling ;  without 
that  horrible  shrinking  from  an  inevitable  decree,  which  is  so  fearful 
to  one  whose  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  a  futile  effort  to  hide  it  from 
himself ;  to  make  a  mystery  of  thieit  which  is  plainer  than  the  noon- 
day light. 

But  I  must  pause,  and  bring  these  reflections  to  a  close.  If  I 
continue  them,  I  am  afraid  that  I  may  travel  out  of  my  proper  sphere, 
and  expose  myself  to  that  unpleasant  operation  which  is  famiijarly 
known  as  ^^  snubbing,"  or,  as  some  phrase  it,  ^*  putting  a  feUow's 
nose  on  the  grindstone.*'  During  the  course  of  my  chequered  ex- 
istence, I  have  had  to  undergo  the  operation  ref  en^ed  to  more  than 
once,  and  have  found  it  so  decidedly  unpleasant,  that  I  am  by  no 
means  anxious  to  suffer  a  repetition  of  it,  more  especially  at  the 
hands  of  those  whose  good  opinion  I  am  so  anxious  to  propitiate 
as  the  readers  of  this  journal.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the 
remarks  which  I  have  ventured  to  make  in  this  paper  do  not  apply 
to  any  of  the  readers  of  the  ^^  Illustrated  Dublin  Jomnal,"  and,  there- 
fore, 1  have  given  enffearion  to  them  the  more  freely ;  but  I  have 
made  them,  because  i  have  often  met  the  types  of  those  whose  folly 
has  called  them  forth,  and  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  an  honest  man  to 
expose  folly  whenever  he  has  a  fitting  opportunity,  not  for  the  take 
of  exposing  it,  but  of  correcting  it ;  and  of  all  the  follies  which  ^valk 
this  world,  I  do  believe  that  there  is  none  so  thoroughly  ridiculous  in 
itself,  nor  so  disgusting  to  others,  as  the  foolish  old  age  which  tries 
to  hide  itself  under  borrowed  plumage,  and  goes  mincing  forth  in 
feathers  and  in  paint,  keeping  up  th3  **  sham*'  till  the  fatS  moment 
when  it  is  stricken  down  for  ever  and  ever,  and  the  poor  old  worn  out 
skeleton  is  exposed  in  all  its  natural  hideousnesa  to  the  unsympathi- 
zing  looker-on. 

§0  much  for  the  '^  Dinner  Grievance,"  which,  is  however,  by  no 
means  exhausted,  and  which  shall,  with  your  permission,  kind  nuidcr, 
form  the  subject  of  some  future  remarks. 

Inoog. 
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[FBICB  ONE  PBHHT. 


FATEESHAM     OH    HIS    WAT    TO    PAKR 
BY  BLASCHABD  JCaBOLD. 


HE  eaio  of  wooden  Bpodes  &nd  polished  ahclla  wu 
procuixliiig  vigorouelf ,  vhen  the  train  added  Mc«er«. 
Stackmgton,I;ikvenluuu,ajid  Aslihy  to  the  popuktioa 
of    UaBtlngs. 
The  Hunbnrut 
faces  that 

r'lml  tbose 
pale  citi- 

pidity  with 
which  clerks' 
heads  disap- 
peared UlldtT 
tlie  uglics  of 

sweethearts   ; 

the       anlour 

with      which 

young  gentle- 
men rushed  at 

their   pnpss  ; 

and  the  agil- 
ity with  -wliich  the  railway 
(ilhcials  pitched  the  luggaye 
from  the  waggon  upon  the 
]itiitforin,  arc  points  iyi  the 
nrrival  of  a  Saturday  after- 
noon train,  which  may  Ijo 
ri'marked  at  any  wal<;ring- 
iilnct;  within  easy  reiach  of 

Jyjndon. 

Ashhy  was  very  proii'l  lo 
find  hia  BiEtcr  Victoria  and  jiia 
mother  waiting  at  the  station, 
fhey  would  see  him  slialte 
liaada  with  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Stackincton  j  they  would  also 
I  earn  that  Favcrshom  was 
goins  to  pay  a  viat  to  l^nnl 
Stackingttin  at  St.  LeonanlV. 
'I'he  young  men  Bhook  hand.', 
before  they  scrambled  oftci- 

their  luggage,  and  parted.  Asld.y  wodahltleKulky,  for?Irs.  Ashhv 
ha<laskcd  him.withinhearingof  Slackington.  whi>(.hi>rhehad  brought 
dowu  the  saddle  of  mutton  frran  Newgate  ouu'kct  for  (hd  moiruw'sdin- 


ner.  Faversham  hid  faithfully  promised  Ajhby  to  call  upan  lum  on  tJi* 
following  Mociday,  and,  if  poanUs,  to  bring  Stockiii^ii  with  him. 
Cheered  with  this  proapoct,  the  young  man  walked  along  the  wind- 
ing road  from  the  station,  carrying  hja  carpet  Sxig,  luvin^  flrat 
fairly  ascertaiaed  that  the  baron's  carriage,  coutainiag  SUckingtoa 
and  Faverabam,  was  out  of  sight. 

Grateful  to  every  body  ix  tlie  first  snmmer  soiCF  of  tin  cool  sea  j 
I  delightful  to  taste  the  salt  that  ^then  upon  tbia  lipa  aft^  the  first 
Btroll  upon  tAB  parade  of  our 
favourite  watermg-placc.  It 
is  pleasant  aJso,  to  rccognisa 
the  old  familiar  fae«e  of  tost 
year,  itill  intently  gazing  at 
tlie  shingle  in  the  hope  of 
(■athering  precious  a^tOBi  to 
Und  that  the  palii  boy  who 
was  wheolod  about  in  a  chair, 
when  wc  left  last  autmim,  has 
survived  the  winter,  and  can. 
now  walk  elowiy  with  the  help 
of  a  friendly  arm.  It  is  most 
Dioumful,  however,  to  learn 
tliat  the  broad  siulor  who 
■cemcd  to  have  been  carvol 
out  of  a  massive  blouk  of  uia- 
hi^ny,  ho  who  pulled  us  out 
'  to  catch  mackerel  last  year, 
-  licsnowburicdiathcoleinent 
ho  loved,  with  sex  wood  (or 
a  ihroud  ;  but  it  Is  vei-y 
oxhibii-ating  to  know  Hut 
Viirious  wediliugB,  which  we 
hod  anticipated  from  ofaBCrva- 
lions  taken  by  the  setting  sun, 
on  many  autumn  evenings  of 
last  year,  have  act^ially  token 
place.  Uchiiid  one  coui.le  wlto 
seemed  in  a  very  aavonced 
si»gc  of  courteliip  List  year, 
it  may  be  remarked  tliat  a 
servant  walks,  withaonicLliiny 
ill  very  flowing  robes  bcLweon 
her  arms,  to  wliich  something 
the  lady  turns  now  and  thtn 
ta  addresH  words  which  sound 
like  Sn^lisb  mutilated  by  » 
Itedlndian,butwhic]i,woaro 
informed  ,israatemal  En};lish. 
The  watering-iilace  itself  baa 
chan;:rd  bnt  little.  ThobimarisBlill  hildinr;  forth  t he attractionn  nf 
apradiilous  concert,  to  lure  its  victiiua  to  its  lottxiries  ;  the  h.'uidbome 
riding -iuasl«i'  stUl  proudly  passtM  the  parade,  u  chorgu  of  gnnipe  of 
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timid  yoong  ladies,  who  are  learning  to  ride  becaiue  horaemanship  is 
an  aooomplishment  indispensable  to  danghters,  whose  fathers  do  not 
keep  horses ;  the  same  screams  rise  upon  the  inoming  air  from  the 
vigorous  plunging  powers  of  the  same  stalwart  l»thing-woman 
(who  by  the  war  woi|ld  certainly  give  any  cannibals  into  whose 
hands  she  should  fall  by  chance,  the  most  irremediable  attack  of 
scurvy) ;  the  same  landladies  persist  in  the  assertion  that  booses 
which  front  the  railway-station,  face  the  sea. 

And,  unfortunately,  there  is  the  same  goasip  afloat.  All  new- 
comers are  sever^y  criticised  by  the  people  who  have  occupied  the 
parade  during  the  last  fortnifl^t,  and .  yarious  stations  in  life  are 
freely  assigned  to  them  :  the  reUow  who  wears  the  largest  whiskers, 
I  hare  noticed,  generally  obtaining  from  parade  opinion  the  greatest 
consideration  and  the  highest  place.  Last  autumn  the  post  of 
honour  was  unanimously  accard^  to  two  brothers,  who  wore  fine, 
fair  moustaches,  and  sported  faultless  tailoring :  but  we  remember, 
as  Tery  remarkable,  that  these  grandees  of  Uie  parade  were  con- 
spicuous at  the  biUiard-table,  and  were  very  succeaaf ul  in  the. 
public  room.  The  ladies  insisted  that  they  must  be  the  youngest 
sons  of  earis,  at  the  very  least ;  their  name,  to  the  horror  of  many 
sentimental  p^ui^ds  whicn  had  been  occupied  reading  novels,  on  the 
shady  sides  of  the  boats  upon  the  beach,  turned  out  to  be  Barlow  t 

The  Ashby  circle  played  a  con8picu9us  part  in  all  this  goanp  and 
activity.  The  fwnuy  enjoyed  a  representative  in  aU  the  varying 
scenes  of  the  watering-place.  No  cutter  fuU  of  people  was  shoved 
off  the  beach,  to  s^ord  holiday  makers  the  advantage  of  being  ill 
at  the  small  charge  of  one  shilling,  that  did  not  contain  an  Ashby ; 
no  lottery  for  a  glove-box  took  place  wherein  an  Ashby  did  not' 
figure  as  the  representative  of  a  number ;  no  raffle-paper  was  with- ' 
out  an  autograph  of  this  most  interesting  and  highly  respectable 
family.  Even  m  the  matter  of  costume,  the  temporary  emigrants 
from  Jamaica  Lodge  were  not  behind  their  rivals  of  the  parade. 
They  had  invaded  the  place,  amply  prepared  to  put  every  other 
ugly  in  the  shade ;  their  boy  had  a  better  wooden  spade  than  any 
of  the  playinates  he  found  upon  the  beach ;  the  paternal  Ashby  had 
the  most  wide-awake  of  ,all  the*  wide-awakes ;  and  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find  a  larger  or  more  useless  instrument  than  that 
telescope  which  formed  pcurt  of  the  Ashby  luggage. 

Although  the  family  had  arrived  only  a  few  hours,  before  the 
eldest  son,  already  Mrs.  Ashb^  was  a  subscriber  to  the  reading- 
rooms,  and  ]MLbs  Ashby  to  various  local  charities,  when  Jack  made 
his  appearance  in  the  evening.  The  old  gentleman,  in  his  wide- 
awake, and  light  linen  coat,  looked  full  of  life,  as  he  welcomed  his 
boy*s  appearance  upon  the  parade,  and  told  him  he  had  ordered  a 
couple  of  chops  for  mm  at  the  lodgings.  Miss  Ashby  was  reclining 
upon  a  bencn,  wondering  how  lier  father  could  become  so  very 
excited  with  so  little  reason.  She'^ked  John  after  his  health,  ana 
allowed  him  to  kiss  her  on  the  f orehiead.  Jack  used  to  say  tiuU  his 
teeth  chattered  after  he  had  kissed  l^iiss  Ashby. 

The  A^ys  had  taken  part  of  a  lonely  cottage,  which  was 
perched  upon  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  south  coast.  It  was 
surroundea  bv  trees,  ana  the  g^en  before  it  sloped  away  towards 
the  beach.  Before  the  windowr  lay  the  broad  sea,  with  ships  lik» 
white  birds  floating  upon  its '^surface.  To  the  right,  the  view 
included  a  gleny  whero  tree?  1^  sprung  in  the  clefts  of  the 
sundered  rocks,  and  along  the  bed  of  an  a£nost  exhausted  stream, 
where  rich  ferns  had  soQ^ned^ihe  jagged  outlines  ci  the  earth,  and 
from  the  shady  recesses  of  Which  the  rambler  caught,  thi^ugh  the 
mazes  of  spare  trees,  welcome  glimpses  of  the  blue  ocean,  to  which 
the  murmuring  waters  at  his  feet  wero  tending,  slowly  and  almost 
imperceptibly,  but  as  inevitably  as  every  human  pulse  bears  a  crea- 
ture onward  to  the  Valley  of  Death. 

From  the  Ashby  windows  the  blue  smoke  could  be  seen,  which 
rose  from  the  coast-guard  station,  sheltered  far  beneath;  from 
these  same  windows^  people  could  be  observed  Scrambling  down  the 
opposite  rocks,  and  hence  flocks  of  sheep  looked  like  maggots,  full 
of  life,  against  the  sloping  points  of  the  cosst.  Here  the  Afiibys 
thorou^hfy  enjoyed  themselves.  They  ate  a}l  their  m^als  in  the 
open  air ;  they  lingered  in  the  garden  after  the  sun  had  set,  and 
^/hen  June  flies  biuzed  about  their  ears  in  the  dark  sh&dowB  of  the 
trees :  and  were  loth  to  enter  the  house  even  to  sleep.  Mr.  Ashby 
was  the  leader  of  every  excursion ;  who  most  loved  to  scramble  over 
the  rocks ;  who  was  content  to  lie  behind  a  huge  sand-stone  upon 
the  beach,  watching  his  boy  and  Amy  at  their  daily  search  for 
peK*  "     Mttle-fiah,  ana  sea- weed.    He  was  also  content  to 


climb  the  rocks,  at  the  luncheon  hour,  with  his  pockets  loaded  by 
the  treasures  found  by  his  children.  It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that 
he  returned. to  London  every  Monday  morning,  burdened  with 
oommis^ons  for  the  servant  at  Jamaica  Lodge,  and  with  a  list  of 
requirements  which  Mrs.  Ashby  was  sure  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  at  trade  price.  It  was  most  consoling  to  the  fedinos  of  ^Ir. 
Jack  Ashby  to  learn  fropi  his  moth^  that  the  cottage  nad  been 
inhabited  during  many  years  by  the  widow  of  a  peer,  and  that  it 
was  in  the  pcsBealon  of  the'aristocratic  family  at  the  present  time. 

Jack  took  an  early  opportunity  of  having  an  hour  alone  with  hia 
sister,  Victoria.  Victoria,  with  her  light  heart,  and  active  tongue, 
always  amused  him.  And  then  the  young  follow  knew  very  well  that 
the  girl  loved  him,  and  turned  to  him  from  the  sectarian  shadows  of 
her  home. 

*^  Well,  Victoria,  what  kind  of  a  place  is  this  ?*''  said  Jack,  as  he 
snrpiisedhis  young  sister  on  the  morrow  el  his  arrival,  in  the  centre 
of  the  strawbeiTy  bed,  her  hands  glistening  with  dew. 

^*  Why,  the  atrawberries  are  ripe,  and  the  people  here  keep  two 
cows ;  thero  are  quantities  of  new-laid  eggs,  ana  they  bake  their 
own  bread,"  said  the  giri  laughing. 

^^  All  weaknesses  of  mine,  as  you  seem  to  know,  you  young  puss.*' 

'*  The  ^nan  and  woinan  who  keep  the  house  have  been  here  nfteen 
years,"  pursuedVictoria ;  ^^  they  have  only  one  little  boy ;  they  have 
been  better  off ;  the  man  lost  all  his  money  in  the  grocery  business ; 
his  wife  is  consumptive ;  she  makes  beautiful  pies.  When  she  was 
young  she  was  lady^s  maid  to  Lady  Agnes  Bosemoore,  and  her  hus- 
band was  footman  in  the  same  family ;  her  maiden  name  was 
Wallis." 

*^  Does  she  wear  a  wig  ?"- Jack  asked. 

Victoria  saw  no  slyness  in  the  question,  but  went  on  again  in  her 
own  flighty,  voluble  style.  "  No,  but  her  husband  does ;  he  had  a 
brain  fever  after  he  failed  in  busdness,  and  all  Ids  liair  came  off. 
The  coast-guard  who  lives  in  the  glen — ^you  can  just  see  the  chim- 
ney from  here — ^is  bet  second  cousin.  He  is  under  orders  to  leave 
for  Rye.     Poor  woinan,  she  is  very  dull  about  it.'* 

^^  Come,  never  mind  the  coast-guud,  and  the  rest  of  it.  Are 
those  strawberries  for  me,  chatter-box?"  said  Jack,  advancing 
energetically  towards  Victoria's  badiet,  full  of  fresh  fruit. 

"  Of  course  they  are— but  for  breakfast,"  Victoria  reolied,  and 
snatching  up  the  bosket  she  ran  towards  the  house  foUowed  by 
Jack,  both  laughing  their  loudest. 

Miss  Ashby  met  her  riotous  sister  at  the  door. 

^^  I'm  ashamed  of  you,"  said  the  serious  young  lady ;  '^  what  mast 
the  people  of  the  house  think  of  you  ?  Good  ^oming,  John  ; 
I  am  not  surprised  at  you,^^ 

"  I  tell  you  what.  Saint  Araminta,  I'll  bet  you  a-  brooch  against 
ft  meerschaum,  that  the  people  of  the  house  will  have  less  to  &iy 
against  Victoria  than  against  your  saintship,  when  we  leave." 

^^  I  dont  tmderstand  your  vulgar  nonsense,  John ;  you  liad  better 
reserve  it  till  you  return  to  your  chambers."  Miss  Ashby  passed 
out  into  the  warden,  the  picture — ^the  pretty  picture,  it  must  be 
oonfesaed— of  disdain. 

On  the  following  day  Favensham  arrived  at  the  cottage,  accom- 
panied by  Stackington,  in  the  baron's  carriage.  Faversham,  ha\ing 
oeen  asked  to  stay  witii  Jack  till  ihe  end  of  the  week,  had  brought 
his  portmanteau. 

Mr.  Ashl^  was. very  attentive  to  Mr.  Stackington,  and  was 
charmed  l^  this ,  gentleman's  affable  manners.  But  Stackington 
could  not  talk  very  well ;  and  Mr.  Ashby,  unfortunately,  with  the 
mistaken  idea  of  suiting  his  oonyeisation  td  his  company,  thought 
proper  to  start  at  once  into  the  mysteries  of  the  prevailing  diplomacy, 
of  which  he  kh.ew  little,  and  of  which  his  hearer  knew  less,  except 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  Berlin  and  Vienna.  Poor  '^iT. 
Ashby 's  little  knowledge  always  turned  up  a  dangerous  thing  to  him. 
He  had  read  inany  good  books,  and  had  got  half  notions,  indistinct 
memories  of  nazpes,  distorted  views  of  facts,  from  them.  Some 
branch  of  his  tr^  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  married  into 
the  Malaprop  family.  It  was  Ashby  who  was  heard  by  an  ill- 
natured  hamster,  who  spread  the  joke  abroad,  at  a  city  dinner,  to 
express  his  disgust  for  ^^  Congreve"  eels,  cooked  in  any  way. 

Ashby  junior  was  pleased  when  Stackington  rose  to  take  leave, 

omising  to  call  in  the  course  of  the  week.  Jack,  to  exhibit  his 
amiliarity  with  the  aristocracy  to  his  dazzled  parents,  behaved  in 
an  unusually  off-hand  manner  to  his  gue^,  and  asked  him,  as  they 
shook  hands,  to  come  shortly,  and  have  a  pipe  with  him. 


pro: 
fam 


FAVEESHAM  ON  HIS  WAY  TO  FAME. 
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That  evening  Mr.  Afihbj  left  t  he  sea-side  for  his  London  count- 
ing-house. FaverBham,  left  to  the  godly  family,  tried  to  persuade 
himself  thaft  he  was  very  fond  of  the  country  ;  that  the  glen  was 
very  channr  ig ;  that  lie  could  live  within  the  sound  of  'the  salt 
-waters  all  his  life.  After  breakfast  he  and  Jack  used  to  stroll  away 
along  the  beach ;  to  declare  that  the  day  was  beautiful ;  that 
chamhcni  were  murky,  disgusting  places,  compared  with  this  clean 
cottage.  But  Faversham^B  sympathies  were  with  men  ;  aa  he  lay 
upon  the  shingle,  his  thoughts  tiurned  to«King'a  Bench  walk.  He 
was  quiet,  subdued  all  day;  he  smoked,  and  talked  ito  Ashby's 
sisters,  but  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  ^en  the  ladies  were  putting 
on  their  bonnets  for  a  walk  ujpfm  the  parade,  he  revived,  and 
hummed  his  favourite  air  before  the  house,  as  he  pulled  his  yellow 
gloves  on,  and  repulsed  the  endeavours  of  Master  Ashby  to  clunb  up 
his  legs.  The  parfy  strolled  over  the  heights  towards  the  town, 
genereuly  while  the  yellow  tints  of  the  sunset  were  deepening  to  a 
blood-red  splendour.  As  they  reached  the  parade,  the  red  vapours 
of  the  west  had  been  already  chUled  tp  a  fading  purple ;  ana  the 
luoon  had  thrown  down  a  silver  carpet  across  the  sea.  which  turned 
\nth  the  w^ers,  and  seemed  to  invite  the  adventurous  to  bend  their 
steps  thitherwards.  It  attracted  Faversham's  attention,  and  held  it, 
the  first  time  he  walked  upon  the  parade.  Ue  had  offered  his  arm 
to  Miss  Ashby. 

'^  A  splendid  night.  Miss  Ashby  I*'  said  Faversham,  still  gazing 
away  from  his  companion,  across  the  silvered  waters.  *^  A  glorious 
night ;  one  that  Shelley  would  have  enjoyed  T* 

''"  I  have  never  read  a  line  of  him,"  Miss  Afihby  replied^  with 
emi>hasis. 

Faversham  remembered  instantly  that  his  favourite  poet  was 
nowhere  recognised  in  the  serious  neighbourhood  to  wnich  the 
]>artner  of  his  walk  belonged.  Miss  .A^hby's  serious  face  looked 
so  pretty,  with  its  solemn  expression ; .  the  moonlight  gave  a  cold- 
ness 80  proper  to  its  gentle  outline,  that  Faversham,  when  he 
turned  towards  it  a  Uttle  nervously,  to  note  the  extent  of  his  blunder, 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  it  for  some  moments,  and  thought  he  had  never 
seen  a  holier  image.  He  longed  at  once  to  turn  so  fair  a  thinker 
to  his  poet.  He  thought  how  sweet  those  Hps  would  look,  reciting 
the  tender  passages  of  his  melancholy  muse. 

*^  I  remember,"  Faversham  said  presently,  ^^  that  religious  people 
detest  Shelley's  name ;  lobbing  him  of  his  divinest  phase,  by  denying 
him  religion.  Yet  there  is  in  every  reverence  he  pays  to  nature,  a 
good  man's  reverence  for  God  I" 

^'  Let  us  change  the  subject,  Mr.  Faversham,  I  beg ;  i^e  shall 
never  a^ee,"  Miss  Ashby  replied  very,  very  seriously.  '*  I  know 
your  opinions  are  those  of  ail  young  men,  just  now.  It  is  a  great 
pity !" 

^^  If  I  am'  wrong,  undeceive  me.  You  will  find  noe  a  candid 
convert." 

*^  It  is  bevond  my  power,  Mr.  Faversham,"  Miss  Ashby  answered ; 
^*  we  are  along  way  oehind  mamma." 

Afterwards  Favershaia  told  his  friends  that  he  had  been  walking 
along  the  sea-shore  with  the  prettiest  tiUle  bigot  in  the  world. 

Returned  from  the  parade  walks,  the  Ashbys  passed  an  hour 
about  the  supper-tray.  This  hour,  in  many  English  households,  is 
the  pleasantest  of  the  twenty-four.  The  talk  is  light  and  general. 
A  row  of  candles  stand  in  inviting  prominence  upon  the  sideboard ; 
the  servant  inquires  whether  or  not  anything  more  is  wanted :  the 
fire  is  made  up  to  last  just  half  an  hour  longer ;  the  defects  of 
friends  have  already  been  amply  discussed,  and  finally  dismissed ; 
there  is  wine,  there  is  also  generally  some  spirit,  perhaps  there  are 
a  few  cigars,  upon  the  table ;  all  the  party  draw  unceremoniously 
about  the  fire,  and  impart  cheerful  ooimdences. 

Faversham  was  never  more  lively,  during  his  visit  to  the  Ashby's, 
than  at  the  hour  when  the  family  usually  was  in  bed.  After  sup- 
per Mrs.  Ashby  allowed  one  cigar  to  be  smoked  in  the  drawing- 
room.  After  supper,  when  Victoria  had  cone  to  bed,  Miss  Ashby 
was  less  serious  than,  at  any  earher  hour  of  the  twenty-four. 

It  was  at  these  times  that  Faveisham  obtained  insights  into  the 
mind  of  Miss  Ashby.  She  fenced  with  him,  it  must  be  admitted, 
most  admirably  ;  she  silenced  his  arguments  by  pat  Scriptural  quo- 
tations against  which  he  felt  it  was  vain  to  struggle.  He  saw  that 
she  was  literal  in  everything,  that  strongly  persuaded  of  the  sound- 
ness of  her  own  opinions,  neither  sentiment  nor  the  hardest  hits  of 
logic  would  avail  to  modify  them.  Yet  she  argued  with  him ;  and 
he  know  this  to  t)e  an  honour  which  Miss  Ashby  conferred  upon 


few  of  her  father's  visiters.  He  talked  of  an  active  religion,  free 
from  all  sectarian  bias  ;  she  declared  that  his  argument  pointed  the 
road  to  absolute  atheism.  Shocked  often,  poor  Faversham  fre- 
quently resolved  never  again  to  have  an  argument  with  Miss  Ashby. 
But  he  could  never  resist  the  ever-recurring  temptation.  It  annoyed 
him  constantly  to  see  so  pretty  a  girl,  so  good  a  girl,  opposed  to 
him.  He  felt  a  yearning  to  be  in  harmony  of  soul  ynth  tnat  sweet 
Uttle  sectarian.  He  tried  to  touch  her  in  every  way  ;  he  appealed 
to  her  sense  of  the  beautiful,  when  they  were  clambering  about  the 
rocks;  he  drew  fanciful  conceits  before  her,  when  the  summer 
waves  came  creeping  to  her  feet ;  the  shepherd  boys,  carving  sticks 
upon  the  downs,  were  images  to  him  which  he  turned  to  account  in 
vain. 

A  primrose  was  a  primrose  to  Miss  Ashby  ;  the  waves,  but  the 
saltest  water.  She  took  her  account-books  of  her  districts  with  her 
upon  the  beach ;  nor  did  she  turn  from  their  ruled  pages  for  one 
moment  to  glance  at  the  ribbed  silver  clouds  above,  nor  the  shadows 
of  those  clouds  upon  the  ocean  below.  Here  Jack  and  Faversham 
often  found  her,  and  they  Ut  another  pipe,  drew  their  caps  over 
their  eyes ;  threw  themselves  upon  the  hot  shingle  not  far  off,  and 
played  with  the  pebbles,  or  pelted  blaster  Jack,  and  that  gossip, 
Miss  yictoria»  Favasham,  althoughi  interested  in  the  conversion  of 
Miss  Ashby  to  his  opinions,  was  glaoL  when  Saturday  bi*ought  back 
Mr.  Ashby  to  the  sea-side. 

The  old  gentleman  wa^  welcomed'  home — as  a  good  father  is 
always  welcomed  home.  That  is.  Master  Ashby  hid  the  flower- 
pots ne  had  broken  during  the  week — discontinued  his  cane  smok- 
ing, obeyed  his  mother,  and  went  less  often  to  the  strawberry-bed. 
Jack  was  less  jocular,  and  tlrank  leas  wine  at  dinner.  Victoria  curbed 
the  gossip  she  loved.  Mr.  Ashby  seldom  returned  home  without 
some  present  for  the  children,  or  something  dexterously  obtained 
at  traae  price  for  the  elder  branches  of  the  family.  Ue  always 
brought  a  copy  of  the  "Times"  with  him,  and  a  scarcely  dry  copy  of 
a  weekly  paper.  He  had  lon^  stories  to  tell  of  the  friends  he  had 
met  in  the  week ;  of  the  little  events  which  had  occurred  at  Jamaica 
Lodge,  and  of  the  poUtical  discussions  in  the  houses.  He  was  the 
.  idol — ^the  Mentor  of  his  home.  His  verdicts  were  fixud  on  all  ques- 
tions, to  his  wife,  and  to  his  childi^ — ^if  we  except  Miss  Ashby. 
It  was  really  pleasant  to  see  his  clean  face  on  the  moiTow  of  his 
return,  pleased  and  prepared  for  some  long  ramble.  He  was  an  in- 
telligent man  when  ne  was  not  intellectual.  As  he  ^  as  the  oracle 
of  the  omnibus  in  which,  six  days  in  every  week,  he  travelled  from 
Jamaica  Lodge  to  the  city,  so  at  the  sea-side  he  was  the  great  inter- 
preter to  his  family  of  every  chan^  of  wind,  of  every  phase  of  the 
ocean,  of  the  varieties  in  the  shippmg  that  came  within  sight  of  that 
powerful  telescope  already  alluded  to.  It  was  his  weakness*,  however, 
to  appear  armed  with  information  at  all  points,  and  if  he  did  not 
estimate  young  men  very  kindly,  it  was  because  he  rarely  obtained 
from  them  that  deference  for  his  opinions  which  he  courted,  and 
which,  in  the  city  circles  open  to  him,  he  generally  obtained. 

Faversham  was  really  interested  in  old  Ashby.  He  had  no  great 
respect  for  his  talents,  he  detested  his  business-views,  the  soixlid 
phases  of  his  character ;  but  he  was  curious  to  know  how  it  came 
about,  that  this  very  ordinary  member  of  society,  and  exemplary 
city  man,  made  a  better  father  and  a  better  husband  than  the  pro- 
fessional and  political  men  ot'his  acquaintance.  There  was  the  Queen's 
council  Namby,  for  instance.  Contrast  him  with  Ashby  in  liis 
domesticity.  The  eminent  barrister  was  a  Uberal,  he  had  one  of  the 
clearest  intellects  at  the  bar,  he  had  fought  his  own  way  to  fortune, 
he  loved  the  poor  man  (in  his  speeches),  yet  he  cast  ms  son  upon 
the  world,  if  not  with  a  curse,  at  least  with  a  scowl  that  embitter- 
ed the  poor  boy's  heart  against  him  ever  afterwards.  Then  there 
was  Mr.  Clifton,  who  quarrelled  daily  with  his  wife,  and  told  his 
son  he  must  fight  his  own  way  as  his  father  had  done  before  him ; 
nor  could  he  withdraw  from  his  group  of  contrasts  the  dignified 
figure  of  Lord  Stackington,  who  gave  a  tip  of  one  of  his  fingers  to 
Stackington,  when  he  met  this  young  gentleman  after  an  absence 
of  two  years.  All  these  gentlemen,  thought  Faversham,  are  men  of 
elegant  tastes,  men  of  liberal  aspirations,  authorities  on  most  ques- 
tions of  the  day ;  great  upholders  of  national  education,  public  con- 
verts to  the  doctrine  of  kindness  mostly,  patrons  of  the  "  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,"  yet  they  get  no  welcome  home 
like  that  which  greets  Mr.  Ashby. 

On  this  account  Faversham  liked  Jack*8  father.    He  was  easily  . 
touched,  and  he  was  cheerful  in  being  the  witness  of  the  good 
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cilJzen'B  domeetio  hannonf.  He  tbonght  th&t  k  wouU  be  even 
vorth  tbe  sacrifice,  could  certain  men  buy  some  of  tiiiB  qiuet  hap- 
pineBB,  at  tLa  price  of  thcae  thimdera  of  applause  whica  make  a 
plaUorm  an  elyBium,  or  at  the  ccet  of  ■  favourable  criticiBm  in, the 
mcmt  poirerfnl  of  the  journals. 

Farenihaiii  was  not  Bony  to  be  back  in  his  dmkj  chambers,  bnt 
he  lemembered  his  sea-sido  walks  with  Mis  Aahby,  as  bright  little 
passages  in  his  history,  which  he  had  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
while  he  was  ezperieDcing  them.  It  iaahappy  truth,.tbatin  torn- 
iog  upon  the  past,  the  bright  pasagee  of  om'  story  grow  brighter, 
and  the  dark  clouds  under  which  we  have  crept,  seem  len  terrible. 
We  wonder  that  we  did  not  more  thankfully  enjoy  ovir  fortane,  aitd 
that  we  made  so  much  of  our  miahapi. 

[to  as  coNTDtOKcJ 

THE  PHANTOK  SABl^ 

A  LEOESD  or  BBAT. 
[TaEnK  tl  a  fanciful  l^nd  told  among  the  fishing  population  of 


is  surrounded  he  ebrrowa  for  the  fallen  fortunK^his  sept ;  and  the 
fiaiKsmen  retato  tales  ol  a  wo:idit>us  bark  seen  at  timea  in  the 
bMDtiful  bay,  from  which  the  apeilrbotmd  qbief  gam  m  hm 
cberisbed  tbo'  ruined  towers.] 

A  Lionr  skiff  lay  rocking -"npath  BrnyJicad's  bold  steep, 
Where  the  waves  'gainst  its  iron-shore  WTathfulIj'  lei^,; 
And  its  master  was  sleeping,  calm,  vlent,  and  still, 
In  the  shadow  thrown  over  the  wave  by  the  hiU. 
Till  in  accents  of  warning  there  fell  on  his  car, 
A  whisper  that  mortals  but  seldom  may  hear : — 
"  Ere  from  the  graen  waters  the  mooougfat  shall  fly. 
Thou  shalt  treaa  in  my  bower,  or,  01  chief,  thoashalt  die." 

As  Hash  the  bright  rays  upon  Dargje  at  mem, 
As  timid  hind  ^luods  at  the  bW  of  the  horn, 
llie  chieftain  sprang  upward,  wild,  startled  and  wan. 
But  the  form  that  whispered  the  wuraing  was  gooel 

All  silent  and  foomleas  seemed  quickly  to  glide, 
Like  a  swan  on  the  walor,  a  bark  o'er  tha  tide ; 
And  a  form  seemed  to  guide  it,  as  pale  as  the  spray, 
And  fail  as  a  sea-nym^ — away,  far  aMiy  1 

And  soon  through  the  waters,  with  white  sails  oatsprcad. 


Anil  ever,  as  onward  the  spirit-baifc  fled. 
His  wild  chase  unwearied,  undaunted  he  lol, 
Till  visions  of  glory,  that  earth's  cares  dispelled. 
Ilia  spirit  entranciog,  the  chieftain  beheld. 

When  the  dawn  of  the  morning  on  Kavenswell  broke. 
And  tinted  with  gold  upon  Wufort  the  oak. 
There  was  wild  caoine  and  wailing — O'Byrae  never  mora 
With  bis  skiff  from  the  ocean  came  back  to  the  dK>re. 


With  revel  of  nobles  ite  halls  no  more  rung. 

The  harp  remained  silent,  the  song-borsts  unsung. 

When,  rained  and  rooflem  in  hopeless  decay, 

His  castle  unchieftained  fell  to  ruin  a  prc^, 

When  the  mom  was  decking  the  monntam's  grty  ado, 

The  sea -chieftain's  bark  was  flung  in  by  the  tide ! 


n  falls  dark  as  the  grave. 
May  be  seen,  where  looma  upward  the  sea-witches'  cliff, 
Tar  out  on  the  ocean,  the  chieftain  and  skiff  I 


WHAT    WS    GET    PROK    OaAFES. 


IE  varistf  of  be- 
'eraKce  is  really  as- 
onishingthal  hava 
rom  tune  to  time 
leeu  invented  by 
ttankind,  either  as 
.means  of  allaying 
hiist,  or  of  scimu- 
tting  the  brain. 

AUover.thecJobe 
here  has  been 
ilaced  e^ne  means 
t  satisfying  wiiat 
aeraa  to  be  a  uui- 

nd  where  one 
>nrce  of  a  stimuJa- 
ed,  another  fills  its 
btJeas,best  suited 
iiroatei,  or  (o  the 
We  torn  np  our 
delicacies  (rf  soma 

Mfia,  or  i^  baked 

Holland-,  aredis- 
ore  at  the  taste  of 
:K,  who  delight  in 
:  of  the  Siuneee, 

.  -       -lant'segRBtooaa 

,ft  chicken  or  rabbit ;  but  a  phyaiologiBt  will  tdl  yon  that  by  then 
Hiiuigre'>eble  daintiee  life  is  maintained,  and  muscular  strength  kept 
-I'p  equally  well  as  by  the,  to  ns,  more  palatable  beef  or  mntton  of 
Kiirope;  and  a  diemiat, 'bis  disgust  once. ovenxime,  would  probably 
sit  down  to  either  one  or  other  of  them  with  the  comforting  knov;- 
iedge  that,  after  all,  they  contained  quit«.as  much  carbon  and  nitK>< 
gen  as. more  familiar  food. 

So  is  it  wiUk  the  liquors  ve  ferment.  The  Switzer,  who  prepares 
from  the  tntter  sentian  a  spirit  which  affords  him  solace  and 
warmth  on  his  nozeu  mountain  tops ;  the  Meziean,  who  brewa 
a  liquor  with  an  odour  resembling  that  of  tainted  meat ;  and  tho 
Tartar,  whose  constant  beverage  is  fermented  mare's  milk,  all 
do  so  from  the  mme  motive,  ana  in  each  case  the  mme  result  is  at- 
tained as  in  the  preparation  of  our  winea  and  malt  liquors.  All 
artificial  beverages  mav  be  conadered  as  tiie  reexlte  of  a  feeble 
attempt  to  supply  the  place  of  that  other  which,  combining  in  itsi^ 
all  their  good  qualities,  and  poesesung  none  of  their  faults,  has  ever 
been  esteemed  the  type  of  liquid  perfection;  has  ever,  from  the  var- 
liest  agei  to  the  present  time,  been  an  object  diligently  laboored  for 
and  univeiaally  enjoyed — Wine,  the  ona^^troachahls,  inimitable  I 
As  I  write  tne  word  Wine  my  modest  slwet  of  foobcap  seems  to 
expand  into  a  very  Sahara  of  paper,  claiming  to  be  covered  with  tha 
id<:as  which  it  suggests.  The  very  mention  of  wine  brings  viaiona 
of  sunny  lull  sides,  tticmtug  with  golden  grapes ;  of  panuiered  mulea, 
threading  along  tiie  edge  ol  a  precipice,  and  toiling  beneath  tlia 
wuight  cJ  Ihdr  luscious  burden ;  of  the  heaped  fruit,  ready  for  tha 
wine-[a«SBS ;  of  long  files  of  waggons,  laden  with  turgid  skms. 

You  are  taken  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  Pagan  natiooa,  and 
see  poured  from  the  g(^den  vase  the  libation  which  preludes  tha 
feast.  Yon  think  of  the  wines  of  Chics  and  Lesboa:  of  the  Surren- 
tine  wine,  wluoh  was  tJie  favourite  of  Caligula ;  and  of  the  Pucine, 
to  which  the  empress,  Jalia  Augusta,  said  she  was  indebted  for 
length  of  days.  Then  of  poor  Clarence,  and  hia  butt  of  Malmsey,  and 

Sodering  upon  his  sbwige  affection,  you  remember  that  of  tha 
linelander,  as  evidenoed  in  the  familiar  oxpreepon:  "Lend  me  your 
walkinK-stick  to  support  my  vine ;  the  vine  will  support  you  when 
the  stt^  cannot ;  L^d  me  your  umbrella  to  prop  my  vine,  it  will 
in  turn  belter  you  far  better  than  the  frail  silk."  And  once  in 
Germany  you  breath  an  atmosphere  redolent  of  wine ;  you  are  in 
Uie  land  of  Markohrunner  and  Johanniaberg,  the  hotneof  Hock  and 
Liebfraumilch,  the  counby  of  Gai^antuan  wine  oellaiB,  of  the  gKxt 
tim  of  Heidelberg,  of  that  Bremen  cellar,  where,  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  have  npoaed  five  hogsheads  of  Khunish,  a  glass  ol 
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"Which  IB  yeritable  aurum  potabUe;  for  sappodng  the  wine  to  have 
increased  in  Talue  in  the  same  ratio  as  would  the  amn  which  it  orir 

fjially  cost,  if  put  put  to  compound  intei£8t,.it  would  be  worth 
118,492,  and  the  price  of  a  aingle  bottle  would  purchaae  a  German 
principality  I 

The  knowledge  and  use  of  wine  datea  from  a  very  early  stage  m 
tli^  history  of  roan,  but  we  ate  left  in  ignorance  of  the  precise  period. 
Koah,  we  are  told^  planted  a  vineyard  and  drank  of  the  wine,  and 
of  the  intozicatine  i^atiife  ol.  ibfi  beverage  we  are  not  left  in  the 
fillghteat  doubts  Indeed^  in  a  warm  climate  the  very  fact  of  the 
juice  of  gn^pea  being  allowed  to  remain  even  for  a  short  time  would 
determine  its  change  into  wine.  The  Jewish  Rabhioa  belieyed  that 
the  fruit— 

— ^  '<  WhoM  mortal  taste 

Brought  death  into  .the  world,  and,aU  our  woe,** 

iras  no  other  tium  the  grape,  and  to  this  day  the  natives  ol  the 
ialaod  of  Madagascar  have  a  tradition  that  the  four  riven  of  Para* 
diae  flowed  in.  streams  of-  milk^  honey,  (hI^  and  wine,  and  that  the 
piinishmoit  which  entailed  upon  our  &st  parents  was  in  cooaequenoe 
of  their  having  partaken  of  the  last  of  these. 

Many  oriental  nations  preserve  some  memory  of  the  disooveiy  of 
this  univerBEd  beverage,  and  among  the  ancient  Greeks  Bacchus  and 
Noah  seem.to  have  been  oonsidered  as  one  and  the  same  person. 

^!  I  know,  too»  where  the  Oeaii  hid 
Xhe  jeweil'd  cup  of  their  King  Jamahid,** 

aings  the  Ptti,  in  Moored  ^*  Lalla  Rookh.'*  About  this  moparch 
the  PeiBians  retain  a  legend,  stating  that  to  him  is  due  the  intro- 
duction of  wine  into  that  country.  Jemsheed — the  story  goes--* 
was  so  veiy  fond  of  grapes  that,  d^iious  of  always  having  them,  he 
h^  a  large  qoantity  storedin  a  cellar.  When  he  next  visited  them 
he  found  that  the  grapes  had  bursty  and  that  the  juice  had  lost  ita 
aweetness ;  and  instead  of  having  it  thrown  away,  which  woukl 
seem  to  have  been  the  most  natiual  proceeding,  he  had  it  carefully 
stored  in  jars,  and  hkbelled  '^  Poison.*'  Now,  one  of  the  ladies  of 
Jemsheed's  household,  perhaps  from  motives  of  jealousy^  happened 
to  be  demroua  ol  putting  an  end  to  herself,  and  taking  i^antage 
of  the  proximity  ol  what  she  considered  a  deadly  poison,  swallowed 
%  considerable  drau^^t.  Much  to  her  surprise,  however,  she  awoke 
lome  hours  afterwards  without  even  a  heaoache,  mightily  refreshed, 
ind  not  at  all  in  a  hurry  to  attempt  suicide  again.  Many,  how- 
aver,  were  the  visits  she  paid  to  the  poison  jar,  and  the  wine  soon 
l)eooming  ftxliagg^yii  Jemsheedinquired  how  it  had  vanished ;  and  on 
be^  told,  loat  no  tune  in  repeating  an  experiment  which  had  been 
productive  of  such  salutary  effecta.  More  grapes  were  gathered, 
and  soon  fermented^  and  the  court  of  Jemsheed  resounded  with  the 
praises  of  Zeher-e-koosh,  or  the  delightful  poison. 

Few  circnmstanoes  argue  more  in  favour  of,  the  theory  that  wine 
was  intended  to  be  the  univerBal  beverage  of  mankind  than  the 
etymology  of  the  word  itself.  From  the  Hebrew  verb  tne,  to  presa, 
come  the  Greek  otM^,  the  Latin  vtsum,  the  French  vin,  the  Spanish 
vino,  the  Welsh  gwin^  the  Irish  /Son,  and  the  English  imn€. 

It  will  ffive  some  idea  of  the  changea.and  modifications  which 
climate,  sou,  and  cultivation  can  effect  upon  th^  grape  to  state  that 
no  lees  than  fourteen  hundred  varieties  are  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
of  Luxembourg.  Thia  will  also  help  the  reader  to  anderstand  how 
it  is  that  one  fniit  can  produce  winea  of  such  varied  flavour,  strength, 
and  richness. 

Besides  the  differenoea  in  wines,  whidLare  the  result  of  variely 
in  the  grapes  from  which  the^  are  made,  there  are  other  peculiari- 
ties due  to  tiie  method  o£  cultivation  pursued.  An  exampe  of  this 
^ista  in  the  case  of  the  wines  of  .the  Cape  of  Good  Hcuw,  the  pecu* 
iar  earthy  flavour  and  want  of  richness  ai  which  are  tiie  only  par- 
ticulars in  which  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious ;  in  the  first  place  the  grapea  grow 
very  close  to  the  ground,  and  become  covered  with  particles  of 
^arth,  and  when  they  are  gathered  no  care  is  taken  to  separate  the 
clean  from  the  dirty  branches;  both,  together  with  unripe  and 
Withered  fruit,  being  emploved  indiscriminately. 

The  proportion  of  alcohol  in  different  wines  varies  ouite  as  much 
8B  do  their  mate  sensible  properties,  being  on  the  whole  greatest  in 
sherry,  which  contains  a  per  centage  ol  proof  spirit  ranging  between 
80  ana  37.  In  port  wine  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  alco- 
auUc  oontent^^have  Iw^n  estimated  \  and  this  also  n^y  be  said  of 


the  wines  of  Madeira  and  the  Canary  islands— Teneriffe ;  but  in 
Kreoch.  wines  the  highest  per  centage  ever  reached  is  16  or  18,  and 
the  ordinaiy  wineaot  the  oountry  rarely  hold  anything  like  this. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  are  the  other  constituents 
«f  wine,  which.so  modify  its  alcoholic  portion  as  even  in  some  cases 
to  engender  a  doubt  of  ita  identity  wiui  the  spirit  obtained  from  it 
by  distiUation,  i.e.,  brandy* 

The  first  of  these  is  sugar.  This  substanee  serves  to  modify  the 
flavour  of  wines  very  much,  by  masking  the  taste  of  the  acids  which 
it  contains,  and  frequentiy,  were  this  aense  alone  depended  upon, 

g'ving  a  false  Jdea  of  their  strength.  As  a  ^neral  rule,  it  may 
i  said  that  when  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  a  wme,  which,  like  port 
or.  sherry,  usually  contains  a  moderatelv  large  (quantity  of  alocmol, 
is  great,  the  wine  is  proportionately  weak,  and  vice  versa.  In  sherry 
the  largest  quantity  of  sugar  found'  is  not  greater  than  18  grains 
per  ounce,  while  a  wine  called  Paxazete  contains  as  much  as  94 
grains.  Claret  and  JSuigund^  are  totally  devoid  of  sweetness,  as  are 
also  many  of  the  Gecman  wmes.  The  quantity  of  su^  in  port 
wine  vanes  between  16  and  28  grains  per  ounce,  and  is  about,  on 
ail  average,  the  same  as  that  in  champagne. 

The  aSds  oantained  in  wine  whicn  deserve  notice,  are  tartario 
and  aoetie,  the  greater  portion  of  the  former  being  present  in  the 
form  of . cream,  ol' tartar. 

The  substanbe  to  which  wine  owes  its  astringpnc^or  roughness,  is 
teante  acid^  one  of  the  constituents  of  oak  bark  and  nut  galls.  In 
the  winea  of  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  and  in  most  of  the  Rhine  wines, 
its  quantity  is  so  very  minute  aa  to  be  insigmficant ;  but  in  Port 
and  Claiet  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  large,  and  this  fact  is  often  taken 
advantage  of  in,  cases  of  medical  practice,  where  an  astringent  is 
indicated,  is,  indeed,  the  great  reason  why  port  wine  is  prescribed 
moire  frequentiy  than  any  other  for  invaUda.  The  tannin  in  wine 
also  serves  a  very  important  end  aa  regards  their  preservation,  for 
it  unites  with  other  suostances  liable  to  decomposition,  and  prevents 
them  from  exerting  asij  injurioua  effect. 

Wine  owes  its  peculiar  odour  and  taste  to  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  volatile  matter,  which  are  hekl  in  solution  in  tiie  alco- 
hoL  The  principal  of.  these,  is  qaaaatAic  ether ,  which  seems  to  be 
generated  nom  .the  alchohol  dusing  the  fermentation.  The  experi- 
menta  of  liebig  and  Pdonse,  have  shcNini  that  from  more  than  one 
thousand  gallons  of  wine  scarcely  a  pound  of  ether  can  be  obtained, 
and  from  this  fact  it  may  be  gathered,  that  in  its  pure  state  the  ether 
must  be  extremely  powerful 

The  wine  used  in  England  paihe  produce  of  the  vineyards  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  Grerman^and  Madeira.  The  Caniury  Islands  idso 
furnish  excellent  wine,  ai^  of  late  veara  that  of  Southern  Africa 
has  come  more  mto  uae  than,  formerly.  Taking  thcon  in  this  order 
those  of  Spain  first  demand  ^^ten^^n. 

Spai^iis,  in  very  truthv.a  poivitryc^^wine ;  it  contains  no  less  than 
seven  thousand  vineyards^aiid  the  ]uicQof  its  grapes  flows  fr(»n  more 
than  fourteen  thousand  wine  preeses.. 

The  variety  which  chiefly  mids  its  way  to  Elngland  is  that  near 
Xerea — ^pronounced  Cheres — a.  town. not  far  hom,  Seville.  The 
difference  in  the  quality  of  Xeres  wine,  known  more  famUiarly  aa 
Sherry,  are  pertiy  natural,  and  partly  artificiaL  Among  the  former 
of  these  the  most  important  is  the  fact,  that  two  gatherings  of  grapes 
are  made ;  one  early,  when  the  fruit  is  not  quite  ripe,  and  the  other 
when  it  has  attained  to  maturity.  Now,  as  only  ripe  grapes  yield 
the  best  wine,  that  of  the  earUest  vintage  is  veoy  inferior,  and  ia 
much  mixed  with  that  of  a  better  quality.  Among  the  matter  may 
be  daased  the  mixing  of  different  vinta^,  and  the  adulteration 
with  boUed  wine  and  brandy,  both  of.  which  are  practised  in  order 
to  meet  the  demand  for  strong,  full  bodied  wines,  in  the  English 
xniffket.  A  Spaniard  would  reject  wine  which  we  esteem  as  perfec- 
tion in.  thia  oountry,  holding  th^t  sweet  wines  are  only  fit  to  be  used 
as  liqueurs.  Among  the  most  famous  wines  of  Xeres  is  the  Amon- 
tillaab,  or  Montillado,  which  is  not  the  production  of  any  particular 
vineyard,  but  is  stated  to  be  purely  accidental;  a  sort  of  wine 
phenomenon.  It  is  pale  in  ook>ur,  almost  devoid  of  sweetneea,  and 
has  a  full,  rich,  nutty  flavour,  which  is  much  prized  in  this  country 
lor  imparting  these  qualities  to  wines  in  which  they  are  deficient. 
Thus  ve  learn^  that  no  wine  is  perhaps  less  natural  than  Sherry, 
whidi  is  notoriously  a  mixture  of  the  products  of  many  vintages, 
and  is  moreover  "  improved,^*  to  suit  the  tastes  of  various  drinkers. 

Sherry  is  one  of  tne  wines  which  was  formerly  called  **sack.** 
What  the  etymology  of  this  word  is,  is  very  uncertain,  some 
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authorities  contending  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  town  in  Morocco 
called  Xeque ;  others  that  it  is  from  sec—^ajy — a  view  which  Aoems 
to  gain  some  strength  from  the  fact,  that  lime— if  we  may  take  the 
dictum  of  Falstaff  upon  his  favourite  beverage — ^was  sometimes  added 
with  the  object,  douotless,  of  increasing  its  pungency.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  advanced  that  so  far  from  sack  being  necessarily  a 
dry  wine,  a  variety  which  was  vary  sweet,  Malmsey  also  received 
this  appellation,  being  distinguished  as  *^  Canaiy  sack." 

Morewood  inclines  to  the  more  probable  explanation,  that  there 
being  a  Japanese  beverage  called  sacki^  which  much  resembles  wine, 
the  Portuguese  tradeis  in  Japan — ^who  also  traded  in  Madeira  and 
the  Canaries— introduced  into  Europe  the  name  of  a  beverage 
which  they  had  learned  to  like,  together  with  the  wine  to  which  it 
bore  a  rese  mblance. 

{'ortugal  gives  us  only  one  wine  of  any  importance.  This  is  that 
of  Oporto,  or  as  we  call  it  Port.  The  importations  of  this  wine  form 
moro  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  quantity  of  red  wine  consumed 
in  England.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  -seventeenth  century,  five 
hundred  pipes  of  this  wine  were  a  superabundant  annual  supply, 
wliile  in  1857,  no  less  than  twenty-four  thousand  pipes  were  shipped 
to  this  country;  a  curious  ejuunplepf  the  mutablhty  of  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  a  nation. 

It  has  been  often  said,  **  that  there  is  more  Port  wine  drunk  in 
EngUnd  than  ever  comes  into  the  country,^'  a  statem^t  not  without 
some  foundation,  for  its  deep  oolomr  and  predominating  flavour  serve 
to  mask  sophistications  ^hich  cannot  so  readily  be  practised  upon 
the  more  delicate  white  wines.  Even  in  Portugal  itself  it  is  not 
exempt  The  Wine  Company  of  Oporto,  some  years  since,  in  the 
endeavour  to  carry  on  an  honest  trade,  had  all  the  elderberry  bushes 
extenninated,  as  the  juice  of  this  fruit  was  largely  used  to  commu- 
nicate adventitious  coknir.  Even^  now,  the  juice  of  a  species  of 
Phytolacca — an  adulteration  <iven  wprss  tliBsi  that  by  elderrorries — 
M  employed. 

Port  wine,  like  sherry,  receives  additions  of  brandy.  This  is 
cairied  even  to  a  greater  ^tent  than  with  the  wines  of  Spain ;  it  is 
in  fact,  invariably  practised,  no  wine  ever  escaping  with  leas  than 
five  p^  cent  of  the  spirit ;  while  some  of  a  poorer  class,  said  tech- 
nically to  bo  ^^  sick,'*  are  dosed  in  much  greater  proportion. 

In  pleasing  contxast  to  the  brandied  heavy  wines  of  Spain  and 
PcMtugal,  come  those  of  France,  which  are  for  the  most  part  genuine 
and  unadulterated.  Indeed  the  extreme  delicacy  of  flavour  and 
bouquet,  upon  which  most  of  the  reputation  of  French  wines  is 
founded  would  be  totally  injured  by  even  a  very  small  admixture  of 
clistiUed  spirit. 

Bur^undv,  which  i&  one  of  the  most  famous,  owes  the. favour  in 
which  It  is  held  to  the  patronage  of  the  Dukes  of  that  name,  who 
were  known  as  ^^  Princts  des  hoiis  ot»w,"  The  most  celebrated 
wines  of  Burgimdy  are  those  produced  in  the  vineyards  of  Cham- 
bertin,  Clos  Yougeot,  and  Romance  Conti. 

The  provinces  of  Languedoc,  Rousillon,  and  Provenne,  also  pro- 
duce excellent  wines,  some  varieties  of  which  being  sweet  and  strong, 
aro  profitably  distilled,  or  serve  to  mix  with  those  of  a  poorer 
quality.  Botddi's  these,  the  wines  of  Gascony  and  Guienne  are  in 
much  esteem,  those  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  being  the  pro- 
duce of  the  vineyards  of  Lafitto,  Graves,  Sauteme,  Barsac,  Chateau 
Marj!;aux  apd  Uaut  Brion.  The  wine  which  we  know  in  Eng- 
land by  the  generic  name  of  Claret,  is  a  nuxture  of  wines  of  uncertain 
names,  united  in  such  proportion  as  to  produce  a  beverage  which 
18  known  by  experience  to  please. 

Champa^c,  which  haa  not  inaptly  been  said  to  bear  tlio  same  re- 
lation to  wine  proper  as  oonfoctioneiy  does  to  more  solid  food,  is 
produced  in  the  department  of  the  JSoame,  and  from  the  fact  that 
It  requires  a  mode  of  preparation  peculiar  to  itself,  a  brief 
sketeh  of  its  manufacture  may  not  bo  unacceptable  to  the 
reader. 

As  soon  as  the  juice  of  the  grapes,  (from  which  the  skins  are  ri- 
gorously excluded,)  is  expressed,  it  is  put  into  casks  which  aro  kept 
l)crfectly  full,  lest  the  air  should  tinge  the  wine  yellow,  and  allow  it 
to  ferment.  In  tlie  first  month  of  the  following  year,  the  newly-made 
wine  is  drawn  off  the  lees,  and  clarified  by  means  of  isinglass,  a  process 
which  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat  several  times.  In  May  it 
ia  bottled,  and  at  this  time,  about  three  per  cent  of  a  syrup,  made 
with  the  wine  and  pure  sugar,  is  added.  If  the  champagne  is  in* 
tended  to  be  pink,  Uia  syrup  is  made  with  red  wine.  The  bottles 
being  secured  oy  wiring  down  the  corks,  they  aro  placed  in  a  hori- 


zontal position,  and  thus  remain  until  September.  AU  this  tim^  a 
slow  fermentation  is  going  on ;  alcohol  is  being  formed,  and  carbonic 
acid  being  dissolved  in  the  wine.  The  latter  exerts  such  oonsiderablo 
pressure  upon  the  fragile  glass,  that  the  bunting  of  the  bottles  is 
rather  a  regular  occurrence  than  an  accident ;  sometimes  amountin  j]^ 
to  as  much  as  fifteen  per  cent.  It  is  this  loss,  and  the  great  care 
and  dexterity  required  in  the  succeeding  process,  that  accounts  for 
the  high  price  of  genuine  champagne. 

In  September,  then,  the  bottles  are  placed  in  a  rcelining  position, 
with  their  necks  downwards,  so  that  the  deposit  which  has  been 
formed  in  them  during  their  fermentation  mav  &U  towards  the 
cork.  The  wire  fastening  is  now  removed,  and  by  a  series  of  rapid 
evolutions,  only  to  be  acquired  by  extended  practice,  the  cork  is 
withdrawn,  the  sediment  tilted  out,  the  cork  again  returned  to  its 
place,  and  the  bottle  again  placed  neck  downwuiis.  This  jugglery 
has  to  be  repeated  untu  no  more  deposit  is  formed,  and  the  wine  re- 
mains clear  and  brilliant. 

The  wines  of  Germany  are  well  known  to  possess  excellent  flavour 
and  delicious  bouquet.  The  summary  of  Longfellow's  ^Triar,'' 
may  serve  to  indicate  those  in  most  esteem,  quite  as  well  as  a  lets 
interesting  prose  description. 

**  At  Bacharach  on  the  Rhine, 

At  Hocheim  on  the  Main, 

And  at  Wiirzbnrgh  on  the  Stein, 

Grow  the  three  b^  kinds  of  wine ! 

They  are  all  good  wines,  and  better  far, 

Than  those  of  the  Neckar  or  those  of  the  Ahr.*' 

Chemically  speaking,  the  characteristics  of  German  winc3  ara 
acidity,  and  small  alcoholic  contents. 

The  island  of  Madeira,  which  boasts  the  best  sugai^  and  wh;3at, 
and  the  most  salubrious  climate  in  the  world,  produces  also  excel- 
lent wines.  Besides  a  Finta  or  red  wine,  whicn  does  not  appear  to 
be  exported,  there  are,  according  to  Morewood,  wines  made  from  the 
Malmsey  and  Serciid  grapes,  t^t  from  the  former  being  ^wect,  and 
the  latter  a  **  dry"  wine.  The  wine,  however,  which  is  known  in 
England  as  Madeira,  is  made  from  all  the  grapes  of  the  island  in- 
discriminately, with  the  exception  of  the  j  ust-mentioned  varieties.  As 
in  its  pure  state  it  will  not  bear  the  sea- voyage,  it  is  brandied  be- 
fore shipment,  or  sometimes  the  brandy  is  added  when  it  arrives  in 
England.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  distinguished  as  ^^  London  Par- 
ticular." When  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  spirit,  Madeira, 
however,  vastly  improves  by  transmission  to  a  warm  climate,  and 
when  so  treated,  is  in  much  demand.  ^^  I  have  had,**  writes  Mulder 
in  his  *'  Chemistry  of  Wine,*  *^  Madeira  which  had  been  seven  timt^s 
(in  cask)  to  the  East  Indies  and  back,  and  truly  such  nectar  wiis 
unknown  to  the  gods  of  the  anciente.** 

Madeira  is  from  its  stimulating  properities  much  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  debilitated  patients,  in  cases  where  its  slight  acidity  is 
not  objectionable. 

Statistics  are  always  rath»  dry  reading,  and  while  we  do  not 
think  that  our  readers  would  care  for  any  lengthened  details  of  wine 
imports  and  consumption,  we  cannot  conclude  without  some  refe- 
rence to  these  particulars.  When  we  go  back  and  lock  np  the  pri- 
vate aoeounts  of  some  of  the  royal  and  noble  households  of  P^ng- 
knd,  we  find  evidences  of  the  extent  to  which  the  drinking  of  wine 
was  carried,  which  are  scarcely  credible  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
our  modern  notions  of  temperance  and  moderation. 

At  the  enthronisation  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Edward  IV.,  one  hundred  tuns  of  wine  were  drunk.  Ills 
predecessor  is  said  to  have  used  eighty  tuns  of  claret  yearly  in  his 
house ;  and  the  eonsomption  of  wine  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbunr  exceeded  two  tuns  in  the  month.  In  the  Earl 
of  Northumberlana^s  household,  however,  which  was  regulated  with 
the  utmost  economy,  the  yearly  allowance  of  wine  did  not  exceed 
forty-two  hogsheads. 

Such,  in  its  origin,  in  ita  chemical  historv,  and  in  some  of  its 
varied  phases,  is  wine.  We  to  whose  lot  falls  not  to  partake  of  it 
with  our  daily  bread,  should  not  lament ;  in  this  respect  its  want  is 
well  supplied,  and  it  serves  with  us  a  no  less  useful  end.  To  enliven 
tlie  feast,  to  cheer  in  despondency,  to  strengthen  in  sickness,  is 
its  mission ;  let  us  therefore  prize  it  for  its  excellence,  and  drink  it 
with  thankfulness.  D. 


THE  BRAVO'S  SURPRISE. 
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THE    BSAVO*S    BUBPEISE. 

N  a  bright  summer  morning,  about  half,  a  oentniy 
af  ter  the  death  of  the  renowned  Chevalier  Bayard, 
that  good  knight  who  lived  and  died  ^^  without 
fear  and  without  reproach^!'  a  young  man,  in  the 
garb  of  a  soldier,  was  pursuing  his  way  towards  a 
range  of  mountains  that  towered  oy^r  a  certain 
part  of  the  coast  of  southern  Italy.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  period  of  truce  in  that  land,  else  why 
should  this  youqg  soldier  be  on  a  ramble  of  pleasure, 
as  he  happened  to  be  at  ih^  time  ?  He  was  dressed 
in  the  Spanish  military  costume  of  the  day,  but 
the  lofty  brow,  slightjy .  aquiline  nose,  and  other 
eminently  handsome  features,  together  with  his 
well-moulded  stalwivth  frame,  and  proud  ;]port,  as 
he  trode  leisuiely  onwaxxl,  were  better  evidences 
Ihat  he  belonged  to  that  gallant  nation.  His  age 
was  about  twen^-t^ree,  but  there  was  a  thought- 
fed  ezpressioD  in  his  face,  and  a  look  of  much  experi- 
ence in  his  dark  grey  eyes,  that  made  him  appear 
a  few  years  older. 

The  range  of  mountains,  towards  which  he 
directed  his  step,  lay  between  him  and  the  coast, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  morning  was  very  consider- 
ably advanced  that  he  came  to  the  x)pening  of  a 
pass,  that  seemed  to  leod  in  nast  through  them  to  the  sea.  Tmvugh 
this  pass  a  stream  dcscendeoi  into  the  plain,  and  along  the  edge  of 
the  glen,  down  which  the  bright  cool  waters  danced  merrily,  a  path 
led  up  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  and^  shaded  by  many  a 
spreaoing  and  graceful  tree,  formed  a  jpleasant  if  toilsome  way,  along . 
which  the  young  soldier  pursued  his  loumey,  till  the  beams  of  the 
meridian  sim  smote  hot  and  brilliantly  on  the  fantastic  boulders  of 
rock  that  occasionally  strewed  the  sides  of.the  steep  and  solitary 
ravine. 

''  By  my  faith,  Miguel,^*  said  he,  half  audibly  addressing  himself , 
ajs  he  went  on.  *^  By  my  good  word,  but  thou  art  a  veritable  pil- 
grim to-day.    But  we  will  rest  soon.^* 

The  turning  of  the  path  was  at  last  gained^  but  when  the  young 
soldier  here  looked  on  the  prospect  that  opened  before  him,  the  idea 
of  his  projected  halt  was  abanaoned  for  the  time,  and  he  only  stood 
for  a  few  moments  in  delighted  contemplation  of  the  scene.  He  was 
on  the  verge  of  an  immense  oval  valley,  in  the  midst  of  which  a 
huge  pyramidal -shaped  block  of  hill  shot  up  its  pointed  summit  into 
the  blue  air,  with  a  waterfaU  at  its  foot. 

Upon  the  very  verge  of  the  fall,  tha  young  soldier  4Bat  down, 
opened  his  wallet,  and  began  regaling  himself  upon  its  contents, 
which  consisted  of  a  loaf  of  brown  bre»d,  a  (quantity  of  dried  flgs 
and  some  raisins,  together  with  a  flask,  which  contained  a  small 
modicum  of  choice  wine.  After  finishing  a  few  morsels  of  the  bread, 
his  eye  fell  on  a  huge  vine,  which  hung  from  the  bough  of  a  tree 
beneath  him  on  the  side  of  the  chaBm,  and  which  appeared  through 
all  its  length  one  immense  cluster  of  ripe  and  tempting  grapes.  Cast- 
ing a  glance  around  the  chasm,  in  oraer  to  discover  a  few  bunches 
of  grapes  more  easy  of  access,  his  longing  eye  again  returned  to  the 
huge  trailing  vine,  for  another  was  not  to  be  seen. 

*^  Well,"  he  said,  at  length,  '^  I  will  have  a  bunch  or  two,  even 
though  'twere  at  the  price  of  my  neck.  But,  no — at  Calaro  I  can 
rega&  myself  i^n  tnem.without  incurrinfi^  such  danger,'*  and  he 
recommenced  his  attack  upon  the  brown  lou.  ^^  However,**  resumed 
he  again,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  heavy  clusters  of  alluring  fruit,  **a 
sparrow  in  the  hand  is  worth  a  vulture  on  the  wing,**  and  with  that 
sage  proverb  he  put  his  wallet  on  the  sward  beside  him^  stood  up, 
and  began  examining  the  steep  side  of  the  chasm,  in  order  to  find 
some  inode  of  access  to  the  object  of  his  desires.  Beneath  his  feet  and 
down  to  the  root  of  the  trees  from  which  the  vine  depended,  hung  an 
aged  creeping  plant,  like  a  ladder  of  rope. 

It  was  now  an  easy  task  to  ascend  the  trunk,  and  he  was  sooa 
plucking  eagerly  at  the  ripe  bunches  of  grapes  above.  After  enrich- 
ing himself  wi&L  a  choice  collection,  he  was  about  to  descend,  when 
the  branch  of  the  tree  on  which  he  leant  principally  for  his  support, 
incontinently  broke  beneath  his  weight,  and  ne  would  have  oeen 
precipitated  into  the  deep,  dark  mx>1  l^neath,  were  it  not  that  at  the 
same  instant  he  caught  a  firm  hold  of  the  depending  wreath  of  vine. 
This  also  gave  way,  and,  as  it  were,  peeled  down  the  trunk  of  the 


tree,  so  that  when  at  last  it  stopped,  with  a  shock,  he  found  himself 
in  the  air,  swinging  to  and  fro  over  the  pool,  and,  luckily  for  him- 
self, entangled  in  the  ropy  branches  and  flexible  dingers  of  tho 
vine.  To  and  fro  he  swung  for  some  considerable  time,  till  at  last 
the  vii^e  wreath  ceased  its  undulations,  and  he^onnd  himself  only 
a  few  yards  above  the  treacherous  water,  ensconced  in  a  far  more 
ingcniqui  hammock  than  ever  he  had  the  fortune  to  be  placed  fh  on 
bc^rd  ship,  when  he  sailed  from  the  blue  Cordova. Bay  across  the 
Mediterranean  wave,  to  the  gay  shores  of  the  Italiui  land. 

Hq  had  full  leisure  to  regret  his  hasty  act  and.'  look  around 
him,  but  there  were  no  means  of  escape  save  by  the  water,  the 
threatening  roar  of  which,  as  it  escaped  from  the  pool  some  yards  to 
his  right,  made  that  mode  of  exit  appear  both  oreadful  and  dan- 
gerous. After  taking  a  full  survey  of  his  situation,  he  endeavoured 
to  swing,  himself  into  the  almost  perpendicular  side  of  the  chasm 
next  him,  but  with  each  effort,  the  vine  wreath,  after  various  pro- 
voking oscillations,  returned  to  its  original  position,  and  left  him  to 
re-contemplate  his  dilemma  in  no  very  enviable  frame  of  naind.  His 
only  plan  was  to  wait  for  the  aid  of  some  traveller  who  might  chance 
to  take  the  path  he  had  tdken  in  the  morning. 

He  was  now  in  despair,  and  about  to  let  go  his  hold  of  the  vine, 
and  commit  himself  to  the  dubious  mercy  of  the  water  beneath, 
when  he  heard,  high  above  the  noise  of  the  waterfall,  the  jovial 
notes  of  a  guitar,  sounding  apparently  from  the  very  spot  he  had 
some  time  before  chosen,  whereon  to  eat  his  noonday  moal  in  peace. 
After  ma&ing  himself  hoarse  with  calling  to  the  unknoviai  musicia^ 
t^e  souncb  of  the  guitar  at  length  ceased,  and  on  looking  up,  tol 
young  soldier  beheld  a  stalwarth  and  very  handsome  youth,  about 
ms  own  age,  gazing  upon  him  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice  over* 
head.  Over  a  blue  velvet  doublet  he  wore  a  light  Spanish  cloak^ 
and  his  curling  ebon  locks  fell  down  almost  upon  his  well-turned 
shoulders  from  beneath  a  plain  broad-brimmed  hat  without  a  plume, 
but  with  a  diamond  dasp  to  the  ribbon  that  encircled  it.  Tho 
stranger  leant  against  the  trunk  of  a  young  tree,  in  order  to  have 
a  bet^  view,  and  at  last  seemed  to  comprehend  in  its  fullest  extent 
the  danger  of  him  beneath,  who  so  eloquently  and  eagerly  sought 
his  help. 

^*  Who  and  what  art  thou  ?**  said  he,  as  he  ftiU,. .however,  leant 
against  the  tree  looking  down. 

^^  By  my  word,  sir  stranger,"  answered  thet^nfortunat^  object  of 
his  inquiry,  **  if  you  wait  for  genealogies,  there  will  soon  be  only  a 
alight  account  of  me,  for  I  feel  this  bacpKanal  twig  about  to  give 
way  again  and  plump  me  into  the  pool.  •  My  name,**  continued  he, 
as  the  oiher  now  began  to  descend  with' wonderful  nimbleness  to  his 
aid,  **  is  Miguel  de  Cervantes,  a  soldier  of  King  Philip  the  Second 
of.  Spain,:* 

*^  ifa  !*'  said  the  stranger,  still  descending  towards  the  ledse  on 
which  the  tree  grew.  *^  I,  too,  am  a  soldier  oi  the  king.  Dost  know 
me,  Migud  ?  Dost  know  thy  merry  comrade  of  years  ago  when  we 
lived  tc^ther  in  the  Calle  de  los  Moros  of  Salamanca,  and  studied 
to  make  sonnets  and  redondillas  under  the  tutorship  ol  the  worthy 
Juan  Lopez  ?'* 

*^  Don  Juan  de  Burgo  I**  exclaimed  Cervantes,  in  immense  aston- 
ishment. ^*  I*  faith  but  it  is  he  for  a  verity  I  Ah !  I  remember — 
remember  well.  But  methought  thou  wert  long  9go  in  thy  native 
country  bevond  the  seas,  Juan — in  Ireland.*' 

**  I  wolud  have  been  **  answered  the  other,  as  he  oommeitced, 
after  gaining  the  ledge,  creaking  off  a  long  brandi  of  the  tree.  ^*  I 
would  have  been  there,  but  ih&t  my  father  was  killed  in  battle 
about  a  year  ago,  and  his  barony  given  away  to  another.  So  ^ou 
see  th^  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  foUow  the  tndt  of  Kmg 
Fhilip*p  drums  as  a  soMier  like  thyself.*  Here,  catch  this  I*'  con- 
tinued he,  as  he  reached  out  the  broken  branch  to  Cervantes,  '^  catch 
a  firm  holid  and  I  will  draw  thee  in.*' 

In  a  few  moments  Cervantes  was  safe  on  the  ledge,  and  clasping 
with  a  warm  pressure  the  hand  of  his  friend.  They  then  ascended 
to  their,  original  station  overhead,  and  sitting  down  side  by  side, 
Qommenced  a  new  attack  on  the  contents  of  the  wallet. 

*^What  brings  thee  here?"  queried  Cervantes,  after  taking  a 
draught  of  wine  to  ref  re^  himseu . 

**  Love !"  answered  his  companion,  curtly. 

*^  Love !  r  faith  thou  hast  come  a  far  way  to  find  oat  an  idol  for 
thy  heart.** 

*  At  this  time  great  numbers  of  the  Irish  wont  over  to  Spaiu  iin  I 
fought  under  the  banners  of  King  Philip. 
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"  Doet  Me  tliat  guitar?"  caid  De  Biirgo,  pointing  h>  tlie  instni- 
Bunt  which  Ut  on  the  grsM  beeiile  him.  "  Dost  think  I  would 
tnnder  Aboat  Uke  a  troubadour,  with  thait  at  my  bock,  were  it  not 
(or  love,  aod  b)  strum  up  a  aerettade  in  honour  of  her  brijcht  cjcs  'I 
Three  months  ago,"  continuiid  he,  vanaing  to  hid  Hubjuct ;  '■'  three 
tnontJu  ago,  we  met,  anil  laved,  Kli^'ucl.  She  is  the  kindest,  lovc- 
livt,  best,  and  moet  faithful  maiden  in  aJi  Italy,  and  her  name — I 
iuay  tdl  it  to  thee,  Cervantes — is  Maria  de  Mondulln !" 

" lln !"  exclaimed  Cervantes,  "the  daughliir  of  Don  Atilnno, 
the  proud  old  captetn  of  muiqueteers.  Jn  good  faith,  Juan,  yon 
will  liave  a  troublous  love^tory,  for  she  is  bott  bcLved  by,  and  be- 
trothed to,  the  SiguoT  AnUinio,  the  old  njagistrateof  Calaro,  youdcr !" 

"  I  know  it,"  anfwered  De  Bnrgo  i  "  but  she  batb  vowed  et«niiLl 
oonstancy  to  lae.     What,  therefore,  do  I  care  for  father  or  lover — 
the  latter  bdng  of  an  age  fit  tot  hsr  graudfiitLcr.    I  will  puisue  it 
«ut  to  the  h^  Wligufi, 
oome  what  may."  -~ 

"  Lot  me  picture  tojon 
what  will  hap,"  s«ud  Cor- 
Tantes.  ''The  Signor  An- 
tonio is  cdd,  it  is  trae,  but, 
then,  he  hath  abundance  of 
money  with  which  to  pay  a 
bravo,  to  put  half  a  foot  of 
vteul  or  mure  into  thy  back, 
•onie  ni^lit  that  thou  art 
■trummuig  thy  guitar  Ixy 
fore  her  wutdow.  So  bo- 
wore,  I  toll  thee,  Juan,  or 
thou  mayest  never  return 
when  the  trump  of  war  ia 
ay.uii  sounded." 

"  Come,"  aniwerdd  his 
eompaniun,  orisiug  an<l 
taking  his  guitar,  "  I  ^'U 
play  a  Barunade  lo-niglit, 
WoTU  her  window,  wh.it- 
«rer  haps.  Let  as  go,  fur  J 
Hin  imiiatient  to  renclt 
-Colaro,  and  1m  uear  bur 

Cervantes  stood  up,  and 

amuiglng  bis  wallet,  with 
his  oonimiie  look  the  path 
that  lud  down  by  the  wiki 
■tnam  towards  Calaro, 
which  place  they  reached 
•arly  that  evening.    They 

£Ut  up  at  the  only  boetelrio 
1  the  Tillage,  itilcndiug  to 
remain  th^  for  a  day  or 
•Dore,  according  as  fortune 
iruwned  at  or  faTourud  tlu* 
l»VQ  sJfoir  of  the  warm- 
hixirted  Hibernian . 

That  mclit  when  the  vil- 
lagora  had  rotirud  to  rest, 
^d  whijnUieuioousilvereil 


tlitt    ' 
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1,  the  gay  uotus  of  i . 
guitar  might  have  bucu  heard  echoing  tlir  uigh  a  sccntcl  orange 
givvotliat  bloomed  bufore  a  beautifully  buitt  cottaj^i'  iu  tli.;  villn-™ 
of  Calaro,  and  if  any  curious  inquirer  stule  upon  the  scene,  ku  would 
luive  oUerved  the  worthy  Juan  standing  under  the  casement  of 
young  Itlaria  do  Mondella,  and  singing  to  iJie  accompaniment  of  liis 
luitrujQeiit  a  serenade  that  would  liavo  niultoil  a  heart  far.  more 
oUluiate  than  tliat  of  his  Udy-lovo.  Dyo-and-byc  the  coscmcJit 
opuiiuid  gently,  and  a  boautiful  heiid,  and  a  iiidi  of  the  brightest  eyes 
iusginuLle,  appeared  iu  the  moonliglit,  and  there  and  then  ensuixl  a 
ouuYonuitiou  too  loii^  and  sweet  to  recuunt  within  the  limits  of  tiiis 
veritiibki  lii/ilory.  ttoxt  night  the  some  scene  was  repeated.  On 
the  tltinl  uiuhl  Cervant«B  sat  in  the  hustel  waiting  for  his  comrade. 
but  Juan  did  not  return  at  the  usual  time.  It  was  a  udui  beautiful 
night,  and  Cervant«B  fecUng  uneasy,  at  lengtli  wrapped  his  cloiik 
around  bim,  touk  his  sword,  auJ  leaving  the  hostel,  stroUeil  up  tlie 


villnge  towards  the  residence  of  MariadeMondella.  Takings  path 
that  led  through  the  or,u^e  grove,  he  soon  came  in  sight  of 
(he  house,  and  there  saw  his  comrade,  with  his  hat  and  sword  tWwn 
besiilu  Mm,  and  bis  guitar  in  hand,  warbling  away  afarewdl  sere- 
na/le  in  praise  of  the  bright  eyes  of  Maria.  As  Cervant«a  hoked 
u[)on  tliia  scene,  a  man  glided  suddenly  out  behind  his  unwary  friend, 
from  between  the  trunks  of  two  aged  trees,  and  ere  thet«  was  time 

for  a  call  or  shout  of  warning,  the  long  dagger  of  the  bnuvo for  ho 

wns  one— was  buried  in  the  back  of  poor  Juan  de  Buigo,  who,  drop- 
ping his  instrument,  fell  with  a  groan  upon  the  paveraent.     Cer- 
vantes msbeil  out,  sword  in  hand,  from  his  hiding  place,  hot  before 
he  imd  gained  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  the  bravo  was  gone — 
gone  too,  as  Corvantos  was  well  aware,  beyond  pursuit,     llie  end 
of  it  was  that  Juan,  all  but  mortally  wonndrf,  was  horae  into  the 
dwelling  of  Don  itihao,    Maria's   father,    where,  after  a  day 
or  so,  he  recovered  hisseneofl 
aufficieatly    to    recognise 
iia  friend.  Cervantes  want- 
ed to  remove  Juan  to  the 
hostel,   but   Don  Atilano, 
who  was  a  blunt  and  rather 
eccentric   old   soldier,  re- 
fused, and  insisted  on  the 
wounded  man  being  left  in 
his  house  till  his  tBcovery. 
Ho,    however,  prohibited 
Maria  from  seeing  Juan, 
but  she  contrived  to  see  him 
nevertheless,  and  h<x  re- 
newed rows  of  constancy 
had  more  effect  in  his  re- 
covery tlion  the  tniiiistra- 
tions  of  the  village  doctor, 
who  attended  daily. 

Oneday,  when  hia  friend 
had  just  recovered,  Cer- 
vantes  strolled  out  into  the 
tillage,  and  there  saw  on 
every  corner  aproclomatio  ii 
pooled  up,  commanding 
every  soldier  of  King  I'hilip 
to  return  to  head  quarters. 
The  two  comrades  did  re- 
turn, but  not  before  Da 


more  vowed  tobe  eternally 

true  to  one  another,  despilo 

Sigiior   Antonio   and  all. 

And  they  were  true,  ns 

after  events  justly  showed. 

Stirring  timca  followed 

tlie  departure  of  the  two 

comrades  from  Calaro.  At 

tli^;  Icittlc  of  Lepon  to,  whcro 

])on  Juan  of  Austria  with 

his  Heet  cncosntered  the 

:-.--  Turks  and  defeated  them, 

the  two  fongbt   gallantly 

side  by  side,  and  there  it  was 

that  Ihofnture  author  of  the  inimn*^  Don  Quixote  lost  his  left  hand. 

After  that  memorable  engagtmeut  v^ervautca,  on  his  return  to  Spain, 

w.is  tidten  prisoner  1^  a  hand  of  Algeriue  pirates,  and  sold  as  a 

slave.      His  many  adventures  afterwards,  and  his  final  escape  and 

return  to  Spain,  aw  matters  of  liteniry  history  into  the  particultrs 

of  u  liich  it  IS  nnnecessaiy  to  enter  here. 

De  Burgo  was  more  tortunaW.  He  returned  to  Italy,  wandered 
away  again  to  Calaro,  and  found  Maria  de  Mondella  still  true  to 
hi!r  vows.  During  his  atsenee  his  ancient  rival.  Signer  Antonio, 
h,w!  died,  and  now  returning  as  Juan  was  with  well  acquired  giory 
from  the  wors,  tlicre  was  no  bar  to  bis  marriage  with  lifaria.  Thoy 
wore  weddiid,  and  m  aftor  years,  spent  L-ippily,  Juan  do  Burgo 
rose,  step  by  step,  till  ho  hccaino  one  of  the  bravest  generals  of  King 
Philip  the  Second.  Whether  ho  over  again  met  hia  comrade, 
Miguel  do  Cijrvantea,  ia  unknown. 


THE    BLACK   DOCTOR. 


SOITEOAL  CA&TLS. 
HE  ventirable  ruins  of  Donegal  Caatle  are  ntnated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Utdi:  river  Eaaky,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  town  to  which,  aa  well  u  the 
county,  it  haa  given  its  name.  The  title  literBlly 
wgnitieB  the  Dun  or  Fort  ol  the  stranger — Dun- 
na-Gall.  According  to  the  "Annals  of  the  Four 
MaateTB,"  &  fortalice  was  firat  Brected  here  b; 
Hugh  Roe  O'Bonndl,  in  the  year  1474,  from 
which  pvriod  it  became  the  chief  residence  of  the 
duefa  of  1'ircotinell.  In  1601,  this  castle  having 
been  Borrendered  to  the  forces  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
through  the  instnunentality  of  NUU  Garre 
O'Donnell,  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  fa- 
mous Red  Hugh  O'Donnell,  who  reduced  it  to  a 
mined  pile.  Dr.  Fetriu  is  of  opinion  that  tbe  pre- 
sent edifice  was  erected  by  Sir  Basil  Brooke,  aacion 
of  the  family  of  Brooke,  of  Norton,  in  Cheshire, 
to  whom  a  grant  of  the  Castle  was  made  by  patent, 
dated  the  ItiUi  of  November,  1610.  During  the 
bvubles  of  1641,  the  castle  was  gairiaoned  for  the 
Ring  by  Sir  Henry  Brooke,  Sir  Baeil'a  eon,  but 
was  tnken  in  Majs  1351,  by  the  Marquis  of  Clan- 
licorde,  aasiated  by  the  Ulster  forces  under  Sir 
Pheiim  O'Neill,  and  the  united  septs  of  the  Mac- 
Mobons  and  O'Reillys.  He  abandoned  it,  how- 
ever, npon  the  advance  of  Sir  Charles  Coote,  into  whcee  poeseeeioD 
it  fell.    Since  this  time  it  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  residence. 

•>Ohl  jalEtaryftnt,  thitatandsit  yonder, 
Whst  de»]Utioa  doit  thou  not  reveal  1 
Bow  larniahed  u  Ihs  trauty  of  thine  aapect, 
TbM  mwuiOD  or  the  cbuieand  gentle  melodiast" 


THE   BLACK   DOCTOR. 

CTlArTBB   X. 

ARMAN  pretended  not  to  hear  the  obeervatioDB 

of  tbe  Jew,  and  was  about  to  take  bia  departure, 

^    when  Isaacs  got  between  Mm  and  the  door,  and 

throwjng  himself  on  his  knees,  besought  the  attor- 

ney  to  have  pity  on  him. 

J"      "  By  letting  you  Uve  a  little  longer  you  may  lie 

N  made  some  use  of.     Get  up  1   I  luve  a  will  here. 

\   duly  executed,  in  which  the  snm  of  two  thousand 

k   five  hundred  ^unda  is  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Frederick 

I,   Foster,  by  lus  wife,  lAura,  who  is  now  dead.     I 

■   want  from  yon  nowa  thousand  poundson  that  will, 

[    and  the  remaining  fifteen  huudied  ^when  probate 

}   shall  be  obtained." 

»     The  Jew   panaed,  and  said,   "Mr.  Foeter  is 

\   deeply  in  my  debt  already,  and  suppoee,  good  Mr. 

I  Bannan,  if  I  give  yon  now  five  hundred  pounds  on 

I*  the  security  of  the  will,  you  will  let  ne  haVe  the 

Q  remaining  two  thousand  to  pay  me  the  interest  on 

jT  my  advances  and  the  balance  due  to  mo  7" 

-■       "  You  can  make  your  election  between  accept- 

J    ing  my  terms  or  going  to  Newpite  this  very  ni^^lit," 

said  Barman,  wiUi  an  air  of  iniliScrence.    "  Don't 

hiprgle   with  mo,  your  money  is  safe ;   but  mind, 

besidcB  the  thousand  which  I  now  demand,  you  mutt 

give  me  an  acknowledgment  for  the  balance  stated  in  the  will." 

"  YoQ  are  too  hard  on  me ;  consider  what  a  large  sum  Foster  owca 

"  Liar  I"  replied  Barman.  "Do  you  think  I  have  noother  ba*!- 
tiFss  than  to  Listen  to  your  recording  your  many  virtues.  There  is 
the  will,"  contjned  Bniman,  throwing  the  document  on  the  table. 
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"  Give  me  tlie  money  and  the  acknowledgment,  or  say  that  you 
won't." 

The  Jew  took  np  the  will,  and  was  proceeding  to  peni?e  it,  when 
Barman  said,  *'  At  your  leisure  you  will  find  it  all  correct.  I  can 
wait  no  longer." 

The  Jew  rose  and  took  from  his  pocket  a  large  key,  and  going 
over  to  an  iron  safe  built  in  the  wall,  produced  the  money  demanded. 
^^Is  there  a  thousand  here?"  asked  Barman,  as  he  lifted  the 
leather  bag  which  the  Jew  placed  before  him. 

"■  ITiere  is,  in  gold  and  notes,"  repUed  Isaacs,  sadly,  as  he  shook 
his  head. 

*""  I  will  take  your  word  for  it ;  give  me  the  acknowledgment  now 
and  I  will  go,"  said  Barman. 

The  Jew  compUed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  Barman  was  on 
his  way  to  the  WTetched  lodgings  of  JVir.  and  Mrs.  Foster. 

The  Jew  remained  wrapt  in  profound  thought,  after  the  attorney 
left.     The  fox  had  defeated  the  wolf. 

The  return  of  wealth  to  those  who  have  become  suddenly  poor  is 
received  with  that  dehghtful  appreciation  of  its  value,  as  the  gra- 
dujil  progress  to  health  is  esteemed  by  the  feeble  convalescent  who 
walks  out  in  the  warm,  balmy  air,  after  having  been  immured  for 
months,  in  pain  and  suffering,  in  a  sick  chamber.  Poor  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fost^,  what  joy  is  on  its  way  to  your  miserable  home ;  your 
luAivs  of  weary  want  and  pinching  penury  are  at  an  end,  at  least  for 
a  season,  and  sunshine  is  coming  to  the  shadow  of  your  hearts,  and 
stranger  Hope  again  returns  to  you  ! 

Barman,  though  his  load  was  heavy,  thought  his  step  was  never 
ro  elastic,  and  he  felt  as  independent  as  if  he  owned  a  fourth  part 
(f  the  city.  His  heart  was  brim-fuU  of  exultation,  and  all  laa  faults 
v.cre  BwaUowed  up  for  the  time  in  lus  good  nature.  In  fact,  he 
Ih'id  no  room  for  anything  else,  as  he  trudged  along  with  his  pre- 
cious burden.  He  stopped  at  his  office  on  his  way,  and  suddenly 
c.f  cning  the  door,  he  discovered  Quill  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  ad- 
< 'rosing,  in  a  loud  voice,  an  imaginary  jury. 

On  observing  the  excited  appearance  of  his  master,  and  hear- 
in*^'  tlic  chink  of  gold,  as  Barman  laid  the  leather  bag  on  a  table, 
tljf  f  jrL>nsic  Quill  at  once  came  to  tlio  conclusion  that  nis  employer 
h  ul  robbc  1  and  murdered  some  body. 

"  Was  there  any  one  looking  for  me  here  to-day,  Jonas  ?" 
"  Xo,  sir,"  rephed  Quill,  "  except  Wisp,  who  said  that  he 
c;«.ll  a^ain." 

*'  Tell  huu,"  said  Barman,  "  to  wait  with  you  till  I  return.  Tell 
me  why  did  you  not  inform  me  of  your  having  assisted  Abraham 
Isaacs  to  commit  a  forgery  here  yesterday  ?" 

Quill  instinctively  gave  a  whistle,  as  he  looked  with  surprise  at 
his  master. 

'*  It  is  no  matter,  now ;  I  will  be  back  soon,"  said  Barman,  as  he 
hurriedly  took  his  departure,  before  Quill  had  time  to  reply. 

"  How  did  he  find  it  out  so  soon?  "  soliloquized  Quill.  "  Could 
the  Black  Doctor  have  told  him  ?  No.  Could  Tony  ?  No.  Could 
Jonas  Quill  ?  No.  And  Abraham  Isaacs  did  not  tell  hun ;  and 
who  told  him  then  ?  said  Quill,  as  he  stopped  a  considerable  time  to 
consider.  At  length  he  said,  *' AVhoever  told,  it  is  clear  that  this 
illustrioos  individual  is  in  a  fine  scrape.  If  it  comes  to  no  worse,  I 
will  surely  lose  my  present  high  legal  appointment.  But  I  will  be 
tried  for  forgery,  and  so  I  had  better  rehearse  the  trial." 

Quill  descended  from  his  stool,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  several 
bundles  of  mouldy  law  papers  that  were  piled  on  a  shelf,  he  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  answer  to  your  names."  The  law  papers  having  been 
supposed  to  be  duly  sworn,  Quill  placed  a  tin  box  on  the  mantel- 
piece, which  he  addressed  as  "  My  lord  I"  '*  Hats  off !"  said  Quill, 
and,  after  having  cried  out  **  Silence  1"  several  times,  he  said,  "  Put 
Jonas  Quill  forwani.  Ace  you  ready  for  your  trial  ?"  "I  am,"' 
was  the  reply.  '*  Do  you  object  to  the  jury?"  "No,"  replied 
Quill.  "  I  forgot,'*  continued  Quill,  to  ask  myself  "  was  I  guilty 
or  not  guilty,  but  that's  no  matter. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  Quill,  addressing  the  law  papers 
on  the  shelf,  "  the  prisoner  at  the  bu*  stands  indicted — I  won't  mind 
the  indictment,"  said  Quill,  "  that's  the  business  of  the  clerk  of  the 
crown." 

Quill  then  procoodod  to  address  the  jiuy  for  the  prosecution. 
**  (icntlemen  of  the  jury.  I  have  a  most  painful  duty  to  perform — 
a  duty  rendered  more  irksome  as  the  prisoner  is  a  member  of  the 
jiiHifoHsion  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong.  He  had  extensive 
|»ructice  in  tliis  vary  court,  and  bore  a  most  amiable  chiracter. 


would 


He  is  descended  from  the  old  and  time-honoured  family  of  the 
Quills." 

The  further  progress  of  Quill's  oration  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Wisp. 

"  The  governor  says  that  you  are  to  stop  here  till  he  comes  back,*' 
says  Quill. 

"  Wlio  was  that  you  were  speaking  to  wben  I  came  in?"  asked 
the  baihff. 

"  I  was  only  reading  aloud  from  a  f&yourite  author.  Was  there 
anything  fresh  to-day  ?" 

"  No,"  repUed  the  bailiff.  ^^  Didn't  we  manage  the  wake  and 
funeral  very  well  ? 

"  First  rate !"  replied  Jonas,  who  entered  into- general  conversa- 
tion with  the  bailiff. 

Barman  knocked  at  the  door  of  Foster's  lodgings,  and  was  ad- 
mitted by  Mrs.  Foster. 

^^  I  have  good  news  for  you,"  said  he,  as  he  placed  the  bag  con- 
taining the  money  on  the  floor  at  the  fc^tof  Foster,  who  was  sitting 
at  the  fire.  "  In  that  there  is  a  thousand  pounds,  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  wilL" 

The  sudden  joy  seemed  to  be  too  miach  for  Foster,  who  almost 
fainted,  and  his  wife  appeared  like  one  bewildered,  as  Barman 
opened  the  bag  and  placed  piles  of  gold  and  bank  notes  on  the 
table. 

"  You  must  remove  from  here  to-night,"  said  Barman,  who  was 
beginning  to  get  deeply  affected  at  the  influence  which  the  pros- 
pect of  returning  fortune  exercised  over  Frederick  Foster  ana  his 
wife.  "  You  must  not  be  seen  here.  When  night  falls  get  a  lodg- 
ing in  some  quiet  place  at  the  other  side  of  the  city." 

*^  I  cannot  thank  you  now,"  said  Foster,  *^  my  heart  is  too  full  of 
gratitude." 

^^  Don't  mind  that  part  of  the  businesas,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
Barman.  ^^  I  must  be  off  to  settle  with  the  bailiff  and  the  others 
who  took  part  in ^thc  recent  proceedings."  continued  the  attor- 
ney, "  and  for  that  purpose  I  wiD  want  fllxjut  fifty  pounds." 

^^  Take  as  much  as  you  require,"  said  Foster,  warmly  shaking 
Barman  by  the  hand. 

"  I  have  not  attempted  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you,  Mr.  Bar- 
man," observed  Mrs.  Foster,  *'  because  I  could  not.  The  obligations 
we  are  under  to  you  are  too  great." 

^^  Had  I  no  other  reward,  madam,"  replied  Barman,  ^^  than  the 
consciousness  of  having  assisted  in  relieving  you  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  your  enemies,  it  would  be  ample  compensation  for  any  Uttle 
trouble  I  might  have  had  in  your  affairs." 

Barman  having  received  the  money  he  required,  and  after  having 
paid  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Foster,  took  his  departure,  followed  by  her 
iiusband. 

"  You  remain  only  this  night  and  to-morrow  in  Dublifi,"  said 
Barman..  "  I  will  see  you  'at  my  office  before  you  leave,  and  we 
"^-ill  best  consider  the  course  to  be  pursued." 

Barman,  after  having  bid  his  friend  a  cordial  good  evening,  re- 
turned to  his  office,  where  Quill  and  Wisp  were  waiting  for  him, 
the  former  all  apprehension  and  the  latter  ail  impatience. 

AVhen  Barman  entered  his  office  he  called  Quill  aside,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  spoken  of  the  Jew's  forgery  to  any  one. 

Quill,  who  was  trembling  with  fear,  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  Keep  your  secret,"  said  Barman,  "  and  speak  to  no  person  about 
it  without  my  permission.  Here  are  ten  pounds  for  you  for  the 
part  you  playea  in  the  making  of  the  will  and  in  the  wake  and 
funeral.  Wisp,"  continued  Barman,  calling  the  baUiff,  "  here  are 
ten  pounds  for  you ;  you  know  for  what  you  get  it.  I  must  leave 
now,  as  I  am  in  a  hurry  home." 

When  Barman  was  gone.  Quill  looked  into  the  face  of  Wisp,  and 
Wisp  looked  into  the  &ce  of  Quill,  as  if  to  ascertain  if  the  surprise 
of  one  was  as  great  as  the  surprise  of  the  other.  £ach  counted  hii 
mon^  over  and  over  again  in  silence,  till  at  length  Quill  exclaimed : 

"  Bravo  I  governor ;"  and  turning  to  his  fnend,  said — "  Come, 
Wisp,  time  is  up." 

In  a  short  time  the  of^ce  was  closed,  and  the  worthy  pair  took 
their  departure  together. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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AHCIENT    FOBHS   Of    CIVILIZATION. 

OUR  forms  of  civi- 
lization, as  I'emarkcd 
by  Dr.  Knox,  in  on 
able  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Ethnological 
Society,  not  long 
since,  seem  to  have 
existed  in  the  early 
dawn  of  history,  in 
regions  of  the  earth, 
and  amongst  races  of 
men  remote  from 
each  other,  all  re- 
markably antagonis- 
tic of  those  Western 
races  who  now  play 
>;;iju4*i*'»»"— •       8Q  prominent  a  part. 

These  regions  were  Egypt,  India, 
China,  and  the  valley  of  the  Euphra- 
t<»  and  Tigris  ;  and  the  civilized  races 
occupying  them  were  the  Copt,  the 
Mongol,  the  Assyrian,  and  the  Indian 
or  Hindu.  Through  thousands  of 
i]^  years  these  races  have  invariably  pre- 
sented unmistakable  differences  in 
physical  organization  and  moral  cha- 
racter, as  is  proved  by  historical  as 
well  as  sculptural  evidence.  The  un- 
changeable nature  of  these  forms  of 
civilization  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
constancy  of  their  physical  characters.  One  of  these  races— the 
Coptic — has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation,  but  so  long  as  it  retained 
the  resemblance  of  a  people,  it  seems  never  to  have  undergone  any 
change.  Tlie  Persian,  Greek,  Homan,  and  Saracen  swept  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile,  gazing  with  wonder  or  contempt  at  the  sublime  and 
mysterious  moniuucnts  of  ancient  Egypt,  but  these  peoples  made  no 
permanent  change  in  the  morale  or  physique  of  the  Copt  race. 
What  the  Hiudii  is  now  his  ancestors  were  in  the  days  of  Alexander 
tiie  Great,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Mongolian  of  China 
was  ever  different  than- at  present. 

It  is  idmost  certain  that,  although  the  Arab  and  other  foreign 
races  have  displaced  the  native  Copt  from  the  soil  of  Egypt,  the 
remains  of  that  race,  unaltered  ^ysically,  still  wander  by  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  W^e  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  pictorial 
remaius  of  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants  of  France  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  those  of  many  parts  of  that  country  so  strongly  resemble 
those  of  our  native  Caledonians,  that  the  identity  of  the  race  can 
scarcely  be  questioned ;  whilst  the  Basque  remain  an  isolated  people 
to  this  day.  An  indigenous  race  may  be  driven  out  by  another, 
but  even  this  accident,  apparently  so  probable,  seems  but  seldom  to 
have  happened.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  evidence  of 
a  pure  Coptic  race  still  in  Egypt,  while  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  Jew,  the  Gipsy,  and  Qie  Parsee  remaining  unaltered  under 
every  circumstance  and  every  climate,  and  the  pictorial  and  sculp- 
tural remains  of  races  whose  features  are  still  recognizable  after  a 
lapse  c^  at  least  4,600  years,  prove  not  only  the  fixity  of  race-cha- 
racters, but  their  persistence  and  antiquity.  The  four  races  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Knox,  differ  remarkably  in  their  physical  organization  and 
social  conditions,  their  htcrature  and  language,  architecture  and  line 
arts,  and  mode  of  warfare.  Had  nothing  of  the  Coptic  race  re- 
mained but  their  skeletons,  how  meagre  and  erroneous  would  be  our 
knowledge  1  But  in  the  sculpture  of  uie  tombs  of  Thebes,  the  Cox>tic 
artist  of  the  day  has  handed  down  to  us  the  knowledge  of  that  ex- 
terior by  which  Nature  distinguishes  her  varied  productions.  In  the 
presence  o£  these  monuments  the  Copt  ceases  to  be  black,  as  was 
asserted  by  Herodotus.  From  them  we  learn  that  the  race  was 
peculiar ;  seemingly  African — certainly  not  European.  Those  elon- 
gated, sleepy  eyes  could  never  have  been  conjectured  had  we  pos- 
sessed but  the  crania  of  the  race ;  the  enlarged  nostrils,  extended 
mouth,  and  tumid  lips,  so  characteristic  of  the  Copt,  must  have 
remained  for  ever  unknown,  but  for  those  representations  of  that 
exterior  in  which  resides  all  the  remarkable  distinctions. 
The  key  to  the  Uterature  of  the  Coptic  race  has  been  lost,  and 


Egvpt's  place  in  history,  consequently,  is  not  yet  determined.  Tlio 
Indian  records  are  regarded  as  untrustworthy,  as  well  as  tlioso  of 
the  Chinese.  Thus,  of  the  three  luostreinarknblo  iiatioiisou  the  cirtli, 
the  Coptic,  Mongolian,  and  Hindu,  who  each  invented  a  civilizritiou 
peculiar  to  itself,  we  are  unable  to  dcteniune  the  iu.^torical  relations. 
The  liistory  of  ancient  Egypt  would  luvvc  thrown  light  on  that  of 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  AsuyAa^,  Babylonia,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia.  In  a 
true  history  of  the  Phoenician  rape  might  luivc  been  focud  tlic  sc« 
cret  of  Etruria*B  ancient  monuiuents ;  a  rcluible  history  of  India 
might  have  discovered  traces  of  the  history  of  Central  Asia,  na  yet 
unknown  to  us.  But  those  records  fail  us  at  the  point  wlnsrc  tlicy 
are  most  wanted,and  thus  the  history  of  those  races  must  besought 
for  in  the  territories  they  are  known  to  have  occupied. 

As  Dr.  Knox  correctly  observes,  the  aboriginal  races  of  Asia 
Minor  are  quite  unknown  to  us,  and  have  not  been  mentioned  by 
any  author  since  Homer ;  whilst  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  are  only  known  to  us  through  the  imperfect  narratives  of 
the  early  Greek  writers.  The  discoveries  of  Botta,  Layard,  and 
Kawlinson,  show  us  that  these  races,  isolated  from  Egypt  and 
Syria,  held  in  check  by  the  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Umited  on 
the  north  and  east  by  mountainous  regions,  presented  a  form  of 
civilization,  of  art,  and  a  written  language  entirely  pecuHar.  There 
is  another  difficulty  in  respect  to  these  races  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  who  invented,  or  at  least  employed,  the  cuneiform  letters  as 
the  medium  of  monumental  inscription — viz  •  that  all  traces  of  an-f 
littoral  laccs  seem  to  have  been  lost ;  although  it  is  certain  such 
must  have  existed.  Such  a  race  may  have  stood  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  more  inland  races,  as  the  Plxenician  held  to  those 
around,  and  as  the  modern  Btisc^ue  to  the  Celtic  race  of  France. 

The  Phoenicians  sent  warlike  colonies  to  Africa  and  Europe,  of 
which  the  African  offshoot  fill  as  bright  a  page  in  history,  as  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  but  this  maritime  people  maae  few  or  no  conquests,  and 
consequently  but  shghtly  influenced  the  fortune  of  the  Afncan  conti- 
nent ;  asin  like  manner  the  maritime  Basque  have  made  no  head  against 
the  Celtic  races,  in  a  conquering  point  of  view.  But  it  may  have 
been  otherwise  with  an  Egyptian  or  African  colony,  landing  iu 
Southern  Babylonia.  Modem  authors  hint  at  this  when  they  speak 
of  the  Egyptian  or  African  origin  of  the  Chaldee,  TTie  Armenian 
historians  obscurely  indicate  a  race  entering  by  the  valley  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  carrying  to  the  highlands  of  Armenia  the  elements 
of  civiUzation.  Numerous  have  been  the  attempts  of  sohoUuB  to 
ass^  to  these  three  races — ^the  Coptic,  Mongol,  and  llindii — not 
only  their  respective  places  in  history,  but  likewise  their  respective 
claims  to  the  discovery  of  *the  arts ;  w^ho  were  first  civilized,  and  wliat 
they  borrowed  from  each  other.  Dr.  Knox^s  opinion  has  been  long 
since  expressed,  that  each  created  its  own  form  of  civilization,  litera- 
ture, language,  art,  and  religion.  Two  distinct  races  of  men  are 
pourtray-d  oa  the  Coptic  monuments — ^the  Copt  and  the  Negro ; 
and  an  un.  lent  race  not  now  to  be  found  anywnere  is  depicted  on 
the  Etrurian  monuments.  Others,  then,  are  also  on  the  Coptio 
rehcs,  of  which  it  seems  impossible  to  define  the  races.  They  may 
represent  some  Scythian  people,  but  they  are  certainly  not  Jews,  if 
the  Jew  of  that  day  resembled  the  Jew  of  the  present. 

The  ancient  Coptic  artists  have  represented  on  ikeir  monuments 
a  considerable  number  of  figures,  having  different  physiognomies  ; 
but  many  of  these  are  representations  of  Arab  tribes,  inhabiting  the 
borders  of  Egypt,  asid  not  at  all  intended  to  represent  great  original 
divisions  of  the  human  family.  In  these  paintings,  much  was  ob- 
viously left  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist ;  but  from  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentations, the  Copt  seems  never  to  have  penetrated  into  the  land 
of  the  elephant,  although  this  animal,  the  great  arm  of  war  in  every 
age  in  India,  abounded  in  Abyssinia,  and,  without  doubt,  also  in 
Southern  Libya.  The  absence  of  the  elephant,  the  camel,  and  of 
cavaLry,  strikes  at  once  at  those  theories  which  have  assigned  to  the 
monarchs  of  Egypt  a  vast  territory,  and  innumerable  conquests  over 
adjoining  nations.  The  ancient  Copts,  observes  Dr.  Knox,  made 
no  conquests  ;  and,  what  at  first  seems  almost  incredible,  were  not 
the  fact  proved  by  their  own  monuments,  they  had  not,  during  the 
lapse  of  thousands  of  years,  discovered  the  art  of  training  the  camel 
and  the  elephant  to  domestic  or  warlike  purposes.  The  Egyptian 
monarchy  had  made  no  progress  with  Northern  or  Southern  Libya 
and  the  elephant  was  unknown  to  them  until  the  tune  when  the 
generals  of  Alexander  the  Great  returned  from  India,  and  thus  in- 
troduced the  Asiatic  elephant  into  Africa  and  Europe. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  amongst  the  Egyjitian  pictorial 
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>  bisidee  the  Negro  and  the  Copt.     In  very  remote  tunes 


In  the  time  of  Herodotiu,  on  AMcaa  people  who  ehaved  their 
headft,  nserving  the  long  ceutral  lock,  dwelt  to  the  Boath  of  Egf  pi, 
in  tJie  direction  of  the  sca'COOHt,  and  it  was  posiblj  these  people 
which  are  reprcMDted.  The  ancieiit  Egyptians,  Persians,  Medee, 
Assyrians,  and  Babylonians,  seem  alike  to  trnvo  been  iguonmt  of  the 
nae  of  cavalry  aitd  of  the  elephant. 

Dr.  Knox  does  not  wish  it  to  be  undeiBtood  tltat  in  his  opinicHi 
no  dvilized  race  exiet«d  anterior  io  the  Copt,  the  Mongol,  and  the 
Hiudii.  On  the  contrary,  he  behevea  that  there  were  many  eueh, 
bit  that  tiieir  monuments  have  disappeared.  What  he  contends 
for  IB,  the  originality  of  the  ancient  fonoa  of  civilization  ;  and  as  re- 
pada  the  Coptic,  it  froquently  occoired  to  him,  that  1-gypt,  nith 
its  cmdnal  population,  nolda  relations  much  more  intimate  with 
Syria  than  with  Africa.  There  is  undoubtedly  in  the  Coptic  pby- 
BOgotnoj  something  Syrian.  Of  the  Mongolian,  as  repnscntm  by  . 
China,  and  of  the  Hindils,  all  who  have  studied  the  monumental 
history  of  these  rocea  must  admit  that  if  they  borrowed  their  civili- 
lation  from  western  races,  the  period  when  this  happened  must  be 
infinitely  remote,  and  that  if  sooh  ne«e  existed,  they  and  their 
monuments  have  wboUy  disappeared. 

Subsequently  to  the  Coptic,  Mongolian,  and  Hindd  forms  of 
civilisation,  a  race  new  to  histoiy  and  a  new  civilization  appeared 
in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris — vii.,  the  AaByrian. 
Many  are  diapoaed  to  add  the  Babylonian  or  Choldee.  In  physical 
conformation  the  Aaayrian  race  were  quite  distinct;  they  were 
Asiatic,  poaieeBed  a  written  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
arts  which,  although  in  aome  features  reaemlding  the  Coptic,  yet 
presented  striking  differences.  We  are  able  to  determine  much  of 
the  physical  organization  aud  form  of  civilization  of  the  Amyrians 
from  their  monumcnta ;  that  the  latter  was  OrienlAl  and  peculiar 
does  uot  admit  of  a  doubt. 

In  early  times  there  ai«se  by  ^  shores  of  the  Boephorus  and 
the  Fro^otis,  the  Hellespont  and  .Xgeau,  a  race  of  men  whose 
destiny  it  waa  to  present  to  mankind  the  highest  form  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  teach  them  art,  science,  and  philosophy.  They 
likewise  perceived  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  and  had  the  atnli^Jo 
eijM'eeB  it  in  sculpture.  They  had  penetrated,  at  a  remote  periJi^f 
their  history,  far  into  Asia  Minor.  These  Greebi  mingled  deeply 
with  the  Asiatic  races,  and  were  suppcsed  by  Niehuhr  to  have  drawn 
much  of  their  arehitectural  inspiration  from  the  Oriental  mind.  The 
contrast  between  the  Assyrian,  Coptic,  and  TnHian  sculpture  with 
the  "Elgin  Marblea"  and  other  works  of  Greek  art,  may  bo  well 
Studied  in  the  British  Museum.  "  Turn  then,"  saya  Dr.  Knox  "  for 
au  instant  from  the  contemplation  of  the  dog-headed  Auubis,  the 
barbaric  forms  of  Egyjit,  India,  and  Amyria,  to  the  divine  fieures 
which  meet  the  gaze  in  the  Grecian  galleries,  and  we  aholl  be 
foiced  to  admit  that  between  the  minds  i^  the  races  which  faohioned 
and  invented  these  different  forms  of  aitj  there  is  a  gulf  impaesable 
t^  any  edacational  bridge."  That  ancient  Greece  altogether  bor- 
rowed her  grand  idcns  of  art  frem  the  East  cannot,  however,  be 
ooncuded,  when  we  see  such  distinctive  features  in  the  minds  and 
characters  of  the  races.  We  have  already,  in  our  second  number, 
adverted  to  some  of  ths  most  saUeat  points  in  the  history  of 
Greek  art. 

It  b  a  matter  of  surprise  how  it  happened,  that  great  Weatem 
ncca — tb'e  Scandinavian  and  Celtic,  the  Teuton  and  German,  the 
Goth  and  Sclavonian — continued  in  the  lowest  oondildon  of  boT' 
barism,  until  a  period  which  appears  like  yesterday,  in  the  history 
of  man.  In  toitj  ocnturice  they  were  nnahle  to  advance  a  single 
ntep  in  the  direction  of  true  civilization.  Architecture  they  had 
none,  and  to  speak  of  their  literature  and  arts  would  besimply  ridi- 
culous. Nor  was  it  until  returning  from  the  East,  where  the  Sara- 
cenic  form  of  art  had  token  root,  that  a  new  order  of  architecture, 
the  Gothic,  arose.  It  was  not  until  the  diaoovery  in  Italy  of  tho 
remains  of  Greek  art,  that  the  beautiful  and  tnie  in  Greek  art, 
liii'rature,  and  science  were  once  more  recognized  on  earth. 

Central  Africa  is  the  cradle  of  the  Negro ;  the  Copt  has  never  been 
traced  to  or  from  any  other  countnr  but  the  vall^  of  the  NUe ;  in 
Siiutheni  Africa  alone  dwells  the  Bushman ;  to  Eastern  Asia  we 
t:a<;e  the  Mongol ;  to  the  valley  of  the  Euj^mtes  and  the  Tigris,  the 


Aasyrian.  The  deecendaniB  of  the  latter  still  exist,  in  the  modem 
Armenians,  who  for  some  thousand  of  years  have  unconsciously  trod- 
den under  foot  the  temples  and  palaces  of  their  ancestors ;  as  for  the 
Arab  tribes  th^  were  as  unoonquered  in  the  time  of  Augustus  an 
they  are  now  ;  Nineveh  and  Babylon  roee  and  fell,  leaving  them  free 
in  their  deserts.  Brought  into  contact  with  many  races,  they 
adopted  the  inventions  of  none.  They  accepted  fables  for  truth, 
and  the  Koran  was  their  tomb  of  science,  hterature,  and  art.  They 
attempted  three  settlements  on  three  c<nitincntB,  and  signally  failed 
Nature  gave  them  Desert  Atahi»  as  their  home,  and  Vio^  a  '  " 
they  thrive. 


They 
jolydo 


CUBIOSXTIES  0¥  POOS. 

HE  labours  cf  modem  chemistry  have  thrown  a 
new  light  on  tho  various  nces  of  men,  inhabiting 
'  parte  of  the  globe  which  are  widely  different  from 
each  other  in  their  geographical  and  climatologjcal 
relationa.  The  suntanecs  which  serve '  as  food,  or 
the  quantity  which  is  taken,  appear  to  the  super- 
ficial observer  often  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature, 
from  the  circumstances  that  they  are  apparently 
so  heterogeneous  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to. 
We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  thoae 
unusual  or  extraordinary  articles  of  consumption. 

For  some  years  past  the  southern  countries  of 
America  have  exported  to  the  Continent  consider- 
able quantities  of  dried  meat,  known  under  the 
name  of  Axsayo.  It  is  reputed  to  make  an  excellent 
soup.     Another  sort  of  food  prepared  in  Texas  is 
the  mtat-biicttit,  which  is  mode  of  boiled  beef,  free 
from  grease ;  tho  liquor  is  evaporated  to  the  con- 
sistency of  syrup,  and  this  is  mixed  with  wheaten 
flcur  in  sufficient  proportion  to  form  a  solid  paste. 
This  paste  ts  then  spread  out  by  a  rolUng-pin, 
pierced  with  a  number  of  minute  Itolee,  cut  into  the 
ordinary  dimensions  of  the  biscuit,  and  then  baked  and 
properly  dried.  The  biscuit  is  eaten  drv,  or  it  may 
be  broken  and  boiled  in  twenty  or  thirty  times  its  wdght  in  water 
This  tnscuit  resembles  in  appearance  a  light-coloured  su^-cake. 
It  is  packed  in  air-tight  caaJis  or  tin  canistera  of  different  sizas,  port 
of  ^e  biscuit  being  pulverised  by  grinding  in  a  mill  for  the  pur- 
pcee,  and  then  paired  with  tho  whole  biscuit.     *' Jerked  beef,"  or 
taaajo,  as  it  is  termed  in  Cuba,  is  imported  to  a  large  extent  into 
that  island,  for  feodirig  the  slaves  on  the  plantations.     In  South 
America  jened  beef  is  called  charqui,  and  when  salted  and  smoked, 
or  dried  in  the  sun,  lexina.     The  mode  of  preparing  it  in  Chili  is 
described  as  follows :  When  the  horned  cattle  ore  sufficiently  fat,  or 
rather  at  the  killing  season,  which  is  about  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  frem  five  handled  to  a  thousand,  according  to  the  sise 
of  the  farm,  are  skughtered.     The  whole  of  the  fat  )s  separated 
from  the  meat  and  melted,  forming  a  kind  of  lard  called  ^lua, 
which  is  employed  for  domestic  purposes.     The  process  of  "jerk- 
ing" the    meat    is    performed   Dj   cutting  the    fleshy  substance 
into  fdic(s  of   abont   a  quarter   of  an   inch  thick,   leaving   out 
all  the  bones.    The  natives  are  so  dexterous  at  this  work  that 
tht^  wiU  cut  the  whole  of  a  1^,  or  any  other  large  part  of  a 
bullock,  into  one  tmifwrnly  thin  piece.   The  nvnt  thus  cut  is  either 
dipped  into  a  very  strong  solution  of  salt  and  water,  or  rubbed  over 
wilii  a  small  quantity  (tf  fine  salt.     Whichever  mode  is  adopted, 
the  whole  of  the  jerked  meat  is  put  on  the  hide,  and  rolled  up  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours.   It  is  then  hung  on  lines  or  poles  to  dry  in  the 
sun,  which  being  accomplished  it  is  made  into  bundles,  lashed  with 
thongs  of  fresh  hide,  forming  a  kind  of  net-work,  and  is  ready  for 
market.     The  tongue  is  the  only  part  of  the  bead  that  is  eaten. 
Dried    meat  enters    largely  into  consumption  in   several   other 
countries.     In  ^e  Cape  Cdony  dried  meat  is  called  bUtongt,     In 
tho  East,  especially  in  Siam,  the  dried  (nnews  of  animals  are  con- 
sidered a  groat  delicacy ;  and  we  find  dried  elephant's  flesh  is  stored 
up  for  food,  under  the  name  of  pastoomtagh.     In  Asia  Minor  beef 
is  j>rescrved  with   garlic  and  pepper,  and  dried   in   the  sun  for 
winter  food.     Hung  beef  from  Germany  is  well  known  at  our 

Pemroicon  is  an  article  of  food  much  used  fay  Arctic  ttarellen, 
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and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Comixiny's  tradera.  It  ifi  meat  of  any  kind 
dried  and  pounded,  and  saturated  with  fiat.  There  is,  it  is  said,  as 
much  neunshment  in  one  pouud  of  pemmican,  as  in  four  pounds  of 
ordinary  meat.  It  may  te  eaten  as  it  is,  or  partiaUy  cooked,  and 
has  a  peasant  taste. 

Sir  John  Richardson,  irho  was  employed  by  goyemment  to  pre- 
pare pemmican  on  a  la^  scale,  for  tlie'use  of  the  different  Arctic 
expeditions,  thus  describes  the  process  he  adopted :  A  round  of  beef 
of  the  best  quality,  baring  been  cut  into  thin  steaks,  from  which 
the  fat  and  membraneous  parts  were  pared  away,  was  dried  in  a 
malt  kiln,  over  an  oak  fire,  untU  its  mouture  was  entirely  dissipated, 
and  the  fibre  of  the  meat  became  friable.  It  was  then  ground  in  a 
malt  mill,  whei\  it  resembled  finely  grated  meat.  Being  next  mixed 
with  nearly  an  equal  weight  of  melted  beef  suet,  or  lard,  the  pre- 
paration of  plain  pemmican  wsa  complete ;  but  to  render  it  more 
agreeable  to  the  unaccustomed  palate,  a  proportion  of  the  best  Zante 
currants  was  added  to  part  of  it,  and  a  put  of  it  was  sweetened 
with  sugar.  Both  of  these  kinds  were  much  approved  of  in  the 
sequel  by  the  consumers,  but  more  especially  that  to  which  the  sugar 
hod  been  added.  After  the  ingredients  were  well  incorporated  by 
stirring,  they  were  transferred  to  tin  canisters,  capable  of  contain- 
ing 85  lbs.  each ;  and  having  been  firmly  rammed  down  and  al- 
lowed to  contract  further  by  cooling,  the  air  was  completely  ex- 
pelled and  excluded  by  filling  the  canister  to  the  brim  with  melted 
laid,  through  a  small  hole  left  in  the  end,  which  was  then  covered 
with  a  piece  of  tin,  and  soldered  up.  As  the  meat  in  drying  loses 
more  than  three-fourths  of  its  original  weight,  the  quantity  reqidred 
was  considerable,  being  35,651  lbs. — ^reduced  by  drying  to  about 
8000  lbs. 

The  North  American  Indians  dry  their  venison  b^  expoeinff  thin 
slices  to  the  heat  of  the  sim,  on  a  stage,  under  which  a  smiQl  fire 
is  kept,  more  for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  the  files  than  for  pro- 
moting exsiccation ;  uiev  then  pound  it  between  two  stones  on  a 
bison  hide.  The  suet  of  this  animal  is  added  by  the  traders,  who 
complete  the  process  by  sewing  up  the  pemmican  in  a  bag  of  un- 
dressed hide,  with  the  hairy  side  outwards.  Each  of  these  bags 
weighs  ninety  pounds,  and  is  designated  by  the  Canadian  Voyageura 
^*  un  taureau.'*  As  we  have  already  remarked  in  a  paper  on  the 
^^  Curiosities  of  Derivation,'*  the  hunters  of  the  wild  cattle  in  the 
savannahs  of  Hispaniola,  became  known  as  *^  buccaneers," 
from  the  Carib  word  *^  boucan,"  applied  to  the  hut  in  which  they 
smoked  the  flesh  of  oxen. 

So  much  for  animal  food,  and  some  of  the  processes  which  the  in- 
stinct and  necessity  of  man  lead  him  to  adopt  for  its  preservation  in 
different  climates.  But  what  would  our  readers  say  if  they  were 
asked  to  partake  of  a  fricassee  of  lizards?  The  very  idea  is  sugges- 
tive of  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  Glasgow  Mrs.  Squeezer  when 
she  found  she  had  eaten  her  cat  1  Nevertheless,  in  many  countries 
lizards  are  at  a  premium,  and  although  not  very  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, yet  tlieir  flesh  by  many  persons  is  highly  esteemed,  being 
rt>ckoned  as  delicate  as  chicken,  and  but  little  inferior  to  turtle  in 
flavour.  It  is  a  species  of  lai^ge  tree-lizard,  properly  termed  the 
iguana,  anid  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  from  the  nead  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  tail,  and  covered  with  a  soft  skin  of  a  bluish  green  colour 
on  the  back  and  legs.  It  has  a  pouch  of  loose  skin  under  its  throat 
of  a  light  green ;  eyes  black,  and  claws,  of  which  there  are  three  or 
five  on  eflych  foot,  sharply  pointed.  A  kind  of  mane  moves  along 
from  the  head  to  the  tail,  which  it  erects  when  irritated,  and  will 
then  snap  hold  of  anything  with  great  tenacity ;  but  is  perfectly 
harmless  if  undisturbed.  Tdib  ugly-looking  lizard,  which  looks  like 
an  alligator  in  miniature,  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  in  most 
tropical  countries.  Although  often  roasted  or  fricasseed,  a  frequent 
mode  of  cooking  the  iguaiia  is  to  boil  it,  to  remove  the  layers  of  fat, 
which  are  melted  and  clarified,  and  put  into  a  calabash  or  dish,  into 
which  they  dip  the  flesh  of  the  iguana  as  they  eat  it.  The  Spaniards 
for  a  long  time  were  unable  to  overcome  Uieir  repugnance  to  the 
iguana,  regarding  it  with  disgust  as  a  species  of  serpent.  They 
found  it,  however,  to  be  highlv  palatable  and  deUcate,  and  from  that 
time  forward,  the  i^ana  was  h^  in  repute  among  Spanish  epicures. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  reptile  in  Australia,  mt  that 
wliich  is  most  common  is  from  four  to  six  feet  in  length,  and  from 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  across  the  broadest  part  of  tlie 
back,  with  a  rough  dark  skin  enlivened  by  yellow  spots.  Although 
perfectly  hannleas,  as  far  as  the  human  race  are  concerned,  this  huge 
man!  is  a  tcmblc  foe  to  the  Soulier  (^drupcdfi—ojpue^unis,  btiudi- 


coots,  kangaroo-rats,  etc. — on  which  it  preys.  It  is  very  destructive 
also  among  hen-roosts,  and  often  takes  up  its  quarters  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  farm-house,  for  the  convenience  of  supping  on  the  hens  and 
their  eggs. 

The  iguana  is  much  sought  for  and  esteemed  by  the  blacks  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  is  frequently  presented  as  a  great  delicacy  to 
tlie  young  **  gins.^'  By  the  settlers  it  is  not  often  eaten,  owing  to 
the  natural  feeling  of  cGslike  which  is  created  by  its  form  and  ha- 
bits. Those,  however,  who  do  not  entertain  these  feelings,  or  are 
able  to  overcome  them,  find  the  fiesh  of  the  creature  excellent.  It 
is  not  unlike  that  of  a  rabbit,  to  which,  in  flavour,  it  is  fully  equal, 
and  eats  best  when  stewed  or  curried. 

The  iguana  usually  lives  in  trees,  and,  on  the  approach  of  man,  it 
invariably  makes  off  with  great  alacrity,  scrambhng  rapidly  up  the 
nearest  trunk ;  but  it  is  easily  brought  down  l^  a  shot. 

One  writer  tells  us,  that  while  out  on  a  shooting  excursion  at  Port 
Essington,  he  observed  a  native  plucking  the  feathers  off  a  goose ; 
while  so  employed,  his  eye  caught  the  tip-end  of  the  tail  of  an  iguana, 
an  animal  of  tne  lizard  kind,  about  four  feet  long,  which  was  creep- 
ing up  the  opposite  side  of  a  tree.  He  tossed  the  goose,  without 
further  preparation,  on  the  fire,  and  ascended  the  tree  as  easily  as 
Jack  would  run  up  the  the  well-rattled  rigging  of  a  man-of-war. 
He  almost  imme(uately  returned  with  the  poor  animal  struggling 
in  his  scientific  grasp.  It  was  the  work  oi  a  minute  to  secure  it 
to  a  stick  of  about  the  same  length  as  itself  to  prevent  its  run- 
ning away,  when  it  was  made  to  change  places  with  the  goose, 
which  being  warm  through,  was  considered  to  be  sufficiently  done. 
The  whole  goose  he  devoured,  making  no  bones,  but  spitting  out 
the  feathers.  Then  came  the  iguana^s  turn,  which  although  leas 
tender,  was  not  the  less  relished. 

Simmonds,  in  his  work  on  the  dainties  and  delicacies  of  different 
nations  (to  which,  by  the  way,  we  must  express  our  acknowledg- 
ments for  much  interesting  information),  believes  the  iguana  to  be 
the  Talag0¥ra  of  the  natives  of  Ceylon — le  Monitor  terrestre  (VEgypte 
of  M.  Cuvier.  The  Indian  monitor,  Monitor  dracamay  Gray,^  ia 
found  in  great  abundance  in  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  Ceylon. 
The  natives  are  partial  to  its  flesh.  Dr.  Kelaart  states  that  he  once 
tasted  some  excellent  soup  made  from  a  tender  iguana,  which  wtia 
not  unlike  hare-soup.  At  Trincomalee  they  ar^  hunted  down  by 
dogs,  and  sold  in  the  market  for  sixpence  each.  They  feed  on  the 
a|u^er  reptiles  and  insects,  and  measure,  when  large,  fOur  feet  flve 
iSb.  DeHpite  its  repuldve  appearance,  the  iguana  is  eagerly 
hunted  for  food  by  the  natives  of  Africa,  Australia,  America,  and 
Asia. 

The  egg  of  the  iguana  is  another  article  deserving  the  attention 
of  gourmands.  One  of  these  lizards  sometJimes  contains  as  many  as 
four  score  ^gs.  These  are  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg^  with  a 
very  soft  shdl,  containing  but  a  small  quantity  of  the  albumen. 
The  yelk,  unlike  that  of  other  eggs,  does  not  become  hard  and  dry 
when  boiled,  but  is  soft  and  mcldug  as  marrow. 

To  our  taste,  the  pie  made  by  Sir.  Tartan  from  the  remains  of 
the  Glasgow  Mrs.  Squeezer's  cat,  does  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
a  "  lizard  fricassee,"  or  tha»'*  grimalkin  ste^iks,''  "  bow-wow  pics,*' 
and  *^  rar-iiied  btews*'  alluded  to  in  our  paper  on  ^^  Chinese  Ddica* 


cics. 


Fhilosopuy  of  Rain. — ^To  understand  the  philosophy  of  this 
beautiful  and  often  sublime  phenomenon,  so  often  witnessed  since 
creation,  and  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  animals,  a  few  facta 
derived  from  observations  and  a  long  train  of  experiments  must  be 
observed.  Were  the  atmosphere,  everywhere,  at  all  times,  at  an 
uniform  temperature,  we  should  never  have  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow. 
The  water  absorbed  by  its  evaporation  from  the  sea  and  the  eartli's 
surface  would  descend  in  an  imperceptible  vapour,  or  cease  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  air  when  once  fully  saturated.    The  absorbing 

Eower  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently  its  capability  to  retain 
umidity,  is  proportionately  greater  in  cold  than  m  warm  weather. 
The  ail*  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  warmer  than  in  the  region 
of  ^e  clouds.  The  higher  we  ascend  from  the  earth  the  colder  do 
we  find  the  atmosphere.  Now,  when  from  continual  evaporation 
the  air  is  higlily  saturated  with  vapour,  though  it  be  invisible,  and 
the  sky  cloudless,  if  its  temperature  is  suddenly  reduced  by  cold  cur- 
rents of  air  rusliiug  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  liititude,  its  capacity  to 
retain  moisture  is  diniiiii^'jd,  clouds  d^  formed,  and  the  result  is  rain. 
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CHEAP  LITERATITRE. 
O  great  ftnd  singiikr  a  revolution  is  the  world  of 
.   joumalitm  and  general  literature  at  present  undcr- 
I    going   that  wc  Uiink  a  few  pertinent  obeervalionB 
on  the  subject,  eufKca'**'  ^  » It^iXer  in  the  columns 
"X  ^^         of aclevercontemporary  (the ".Siturday Review'-), 
>-\!>,-\   '     will  not  be  out  of  place  in  these  pages.     Every 
r'  yj         alteration  in  the  Uw  which  in  any  way  affoeta  the 
-  —     -^^     prtsB,  or  the  publication  of  cheap  books  and  maga- 
njies,  has  always  produced  important,  and  in  many 
instances  unexpected  results  ;    but  no  innovation 
ever  equalled  in  its  effects  thiisc  which  were  eipected 
fnim  the'  abolition  of  the  Taper  Duty.     Ahnost 
every  day  there  is  an  announcement  of  some  new 
I   jinbUcation,  or  of  a  reduction  in  the  piiee  of  an 
okl  one.     A  tumultuoiw  scramble  is  taking  place 
for  the  coveted  prize  of  public  favour.  The  nildeat 
competition    haa    been    raging    during   the   last 
month,  and  we  are  told  of  neivspaper  propnetore 
who  are  content,  not  only  to  throw  away  the  fair 
and  legitimate  profit  they  iiavo  been  earning,  but 
■      to  submit  to  a  heavy  loss,  week  after  week — 
o  other  pnrpcee,  apparently,  than  to  see  which 
can  ixp'^T  tlie  other  lirst.     The  day  is  probably 
not  far 'distant  when  the  public  will  discover  that 
i  by  no  means  designed  for  llulr  advautasc,  though 
it  prraent  reap  some  slight  benefit  from  a  contest  which 
is  only  intendid  to  cnisEi  the  weakest,  and  to  build  up  a  monopoly. 
It  is  not  Htjaightforward  trading  to  scU  an  ,irt  icie  below  its  coRt  price ; 
le  cad  suppose  that  a  system  boEcd  on  such  a  principl-  •"<" 
■  in,  ho' 


this  rivalry  ii 


le  permanent.     'I'lus  qnwtion,  t 


_.  sxpectcil  that  tlie  public  will  c 
much  greater  moment  than  the  sm 


sncem  themaeb  ... 

■cesser  failure  of  afewspccula- 
—■B  braised  by  tlio  events  now  taking  place  around . us.  Is  there 
any  ri^  of  that  class  of  literature  which  appeals  to  the  "  mafsis" 
being  rciluccd  to  a  lower  standard  ?  Will  the  undertakings  of  cer- 
tain publLshers  tend  to  debase  or  to  elevate  the  popular  taste  ?  In 
short,  will  the  abohtion  of  the  Faper  Duty  loa.1  to  an  advance  or  to 
a  relrogrefiakin  in  letlcre?  ITiese  are  t^uestious  that  may  be  dis- 
cussed quite  independently  ot  any  special  publication  or  pi'^i^ 
and  undoubtedly  they  must  possess  great  interest  for  all  who  1^^ 
attentively  the  circumstances  which  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  our 
social  life. 

An  examination  of  the  current  numbers  ot  any  of  the  halfpenny 
or  penny  magaiines  will  show  that  what  is  called  "  seuaition"  writ- 
ing is  the  tiling  chiefly  aimed  at.  If  we  turn  to  the  cheap  press 
the  indications  we  discern  are  not  exclusively  of  an  encouraging 
character.  We  have  no  desire  to  underrate  the  enlerprise  and  per- 
severance which  have  been  devoted  to  some  of  these  journals,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  too  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  their 
proper  calhng  is  to  guide  and  direct  opinion.  Instead  of  aiming 
to  afford  information,  or  to  lead  ihsir  rea-lurs  to  lliial:,  they  habi- 
tually indulge  in  violent,  reckless  writing.  Under  such  a  system 
how  is  it  pci«ible  tliat  the  great  qucfltions  of  the  day  can  be  consi- 
dered in  a  calm,  rational  spirit  of  inquiry?  One  journal  bids 
against  another  for  a  vapid  and  rancorous  writer,  and  forthwith  we 
have  toUowere  in  the  steps  of  the  succutful  man,  filling  our  journals 
with  crude  opinions,  founded  upon  thoughtless  prejudice.  I !  is  iiot 
deemed  necissary  to  proi:e  anything.  A  statesman  is  assailed  with 
scurrility  because  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  attack  him,  or  a 
government  is  condemned  because  the  journalist  will  not  take 
the  twuble  to  make  himself  acquainted  witli  its  policy.  His 
object  is  simply  to  write  a  "sliLihin^  hauler."  lie  delights 
in  "cutting  up"  measures  and  men,  in  heaping  abuse  indis- 
criminntely,  in  retailing  and  furbishing  up  old  scandals,  in 
mentioning  half  a  dozen  famous  nanio  in  a  single  paragrajih,  only 
to  heap  contumely  upon  them,  and  in  Riving  as  much  offence  and 
causing  as  much  pain  as  possible.  Nolliing  can  be  more  easy  than 
for  a  man  of  average  powere  to  pen  such  articles,  if  he  be  willing 
to  degrade  his  gifts  for  the  purpcee.  lliere  need  be  no  time  given 
to  thought — no  trouble  taken  to  seek  for  information.  A  pitiful 
Tcchmtffe  of  parages  in  modem  history,  a  free  use  of  proper 
and  some  obscure  allmonB  to  old  events,  dressed  up  "■  •'■■" 


□  tinsel,  and 


■Jhu 

.-     .(      .  "^  '^"^ 

books  enough  to  help  the  lame  over  this  stile.  The  article  thus  pro- 
duced has  its  brief  day,  and  perishes  as  it  deserves  to  perish.  It  Ims 
given  no  material  for  reflection.  It  has  taught  nothing,  for  tho 
writer  was  himself  ignorant.  But  it  has  done  its  work  in  mislead- 
ing public  opiiiiuD,  and  in  corrupting  public  taste.  ' 
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COSTlXtTATIOS  OP  THE  W.VSKR  QRIETANCK. 

N  the  investigation  of  the  interesting  and  dclicato 
inquiry  which  has  occupied  us,  courteous  reader,  for 

isoine  weeks  past,  I  lately  entwed,  as  you  may  per- 
Imps  remember,  upon  what  I  think  I  may  fairly  call 
the  "Dinner  Grievance."     I  epoke  at  some  little 
length  on  the  annoyance  to  which  I  hod,  through  Sfra. 
Sijueezer's  pcrventity,  been  exposed,  when  aideavour- 
ing  lo  mil  in  those  cntcrtainmeuts  which  are  famiU- 
arly  known  as  dinner  parties.  I  bad  previously  given 
my  own  idea  of  a  real  dinner  party,  or,  to  speak  moi'e 
correctly,  my  idea  of  what  a  dinner  party  ought  to 
be.     Hence,  the  reflections  which  I  threw  out  in  mv 
last  peper,  and  which,  with  your  iM^rmismoD,  I  will 
now  puisue,  had  reference  to  dinner  parties,  not  a* 
they  niiylit  to  be,  but  as  thoy  an-.    For  example,  and 
T    to  render  the  matter  Btill  moi-c  clear,  Slraitlace  and 
*    Mrs.   S.,  of  course,  come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  it 
I    would  be  a  very  uropor  and  becoming  Uiing  to  give  a 
I     dinner  i>aity.     The  Jenkinses  are  always  giving  din- 
ner parlies,  and  the  neigliltuirbood  in  which  they  re- 
'    side  is  kept  in  continual  hot  water,  so  lo  speak,  by 
I    the  perpetual  roUing  of  carriage  wheels,  and  the  thun- 
dering double  knocks  of  the  respective  "  Johns"  and 
"  Jeamesee"  pertaining  to  said  carriages.     A  poor  inoffensive  old 
gentleman  of  my  acijuaintance,  and   a  confinued   biicliclor,  had 

reiidod  for  yeare  in  peace  and  quietness  in Siiuare.     He 

was  tbe  very  incarnation  of  quietness,  and  did  no  harm  to  any  one, 
although,  I  am  bound  to  add,  that  I  am  not  in  a  poMtion  to  justify 
me  in  saying  that  he  did  much  good  either.  Of  course  any  gentleman 
who  has  dealings,  on  however  limited  a  scale,  with  butcueiB,  bakers, 
gtocera,  wine  merchants,  etc.,  and  who  coiitributta  his  fair  shore  lo 
the  taxes,  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  pay,  must  do  a 
certain  amount  of  good,  and  be  ot  a  certain  use.  This  old  gentle- 
man of  whom  I  si>eak  was  to  this  extent,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  useful 
member  of  society ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  sphere  of  his  use- 
fulness was  of  no  wider  range.  He  took  his  own  dinner,  but  he 
never  called  his  friends  to  take  their  phices  at  his  festive  board  (the 
recognized  and  correct  expression,  I  beg  to  say).  He  drank  his  glaM 
of  wine,  how  many  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  ho  was  not  in  the 
haliit  of  fillin«  gkss.'s  for  his  friends  to  imbibe.  He  took  his  daily 
walk  around  the  square,  wind  and  weather  permitting,  and  retired 
peaceably  to  his  couch  about  8  p.m.,  at  least,  so  I  have  been  credibly 
informed.     Well,  this  inoffensive  old  gentleman,  after  vegetating 

for  so  many  yeare  in  peaceful  quietueaa  in — -  Square,  was 

suddenly  thrown  into  a  state  of  tho  utmost  consternation  and  alarm 
by  the  intelligence  that  the  bouse  adjoining  his  own  had  been  taken 

by  a  dashing  young  couple,  who  were  expected  to  render 

Square  somewhat  more  lively  than  it  nad  been  tor  a  good  many 
yeaiB  past.  This  was  no  other  than  Jenkins  and  his  amiable  and 
accomplished  lady,  (you  see,  dear  reader,  bow  conscientiously  I 
awanl  her  the  prefixes  which  I  found  to  bur  name  in  the  daily  paper 
which  announced  her  union  with  Jenkins,  although  she  did  stigma- 
tize mo  as  a  nasty,  dissipafed  fellow.)  After  the  usual  amomit  of 
painting,  paper  hanging,  and  general  upholstery,  Jenkins  and  his 
amiable  lady  took  possession  of  their  new  abo<le,  and  thereupon 
ensued  such  a  ceaseli¥a  rolling  of  carriage  wheels,  and  thundermg 
double  knocks  next  door,  that  this  poor  old  gentleman  was  driven 
nearly  frantic.  I'or  some  short  time  bis  poor  old  nightcapped  head 
used  to  be  protruded  from  the  window  of  the  second  floor  front,  at 
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all  kinds  of  unseaaoimble  hours,  and  vigorous  remonstrances  and 
expostulatioDS  were  addressed  to  the  ^*  Johns^^  and  * '  Jeameses"  already 
alluded  to ;  but  these  unfeeling  wretches,  in  place  of  sympathy  or 
condolence,  merely  responded  by  ^^  chaff,*'  and  double  knocks  inten- 
Bified  to  a  fearful  degree.  The  end  of  it  was,  that  the  poor  old 
gentleman  was  obliged  to  leave  the  house  which  he  had  inhabited 
before  Mrs.  Jenkins  was  bom,  and  retire  to  a  n;iore  secluded  neigh- 
bourhood, somewhere  in  the  vicinitv  of  Dmmoondra,  I  believe,  and 
il  certainly  is  quiet  ^ough  to  satisfy  the  most  exigent  requirements 
in  this  way-^where  I  hope,  and  have  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  he 
will  be  a^le  tP  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  such  quietness 
and  peace  as  may  satisfy  even  him. 

But  I  digress.  The  Jenkinses  are  always  giving  dinner  parties — 
reason  Straitiace  and  his  wife— ruay,  even  those  Joneses,  and  we 
all  know  how  badly  they  are  off,  and  how  iU  they  can  afford  it-^ 
sometimes  entertain  their  friends,  and  why  shouldu^t  we  provide  an 
entertainment,  and  invite  our  friends  to  sujule  upon  our  festive  board  ? 
So  Mrs.  S.  elegantly  puts  it  to  Straitlace,  who  strokes  his  whis- 
kers, and  responds  approvingly.  Whereupox^  Straitlace  and  Mrs. 
8.  determine  to  give  a  dinner  party. 

Now,  so  far  so  good ;  and  as  regards  the  general  principle,  I  have 
no  desire  to  do  anything  but  express  my  entire  approbation  of  it. 
But  it  is  as  regards  the  application  of  this  principle  that  I  beg  to 
express  my  emphatic  disapproval  of  the  proceeding.  Having  deter- 
mined upon  giving  a  dinner  party,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial considerations  is  ihe  list  of  guests  to  be  invited ;  and  here  it  is 
precisely  that  Straitlace  ceases  to  act  like  a  reasonable  being,  as 
he  shows  himself  to  be  in  all  ordinary  matters,  and  involves  himself 
in  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  absurdities,  which  are  enough  to  make  an 
unprejudiced  observer's  hair  stand  stiff  with  hoiior  on  his  head. 
Instead  of  considering  whether  his  intended  guests  are  of  such  a 
similarity  of  taste  and  congenial  feeling  that  he  can  reasonably  con- 
clude that  they  will  enjoy  one  another's  company,  he  throws  this 
first  and  most  obvious  consideration  overboard  altogether,  and  only 
considers  whether  he  can,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  as  they  say,  manage 
to  get  together  some  people  who  have  long-soimding  names  which 
will  look  well  in  print,  (if  he  be  so  far  fashionable  as  to  be  favoured 
by  having  his  parties  published,)  and  who  possess  titles,  which  will 
fill  the  neighbourhood  with  rage  and  envy. 

Oh !  if  btraitlace  and  Mrs.  8.  could  only  see  and  hear  them- 
selves in  council,  as  others  see  and  hear  then),  how  fully  they  would 
appreciate  the  ridiculous  appearance  which  they  present  I  Listen  to 
them  as  theygo  over  the  list  of  names  I  *  ^  We  must  ask  Lady  Standoff, 
dear,"  suggests  Mrs.  S.,  in  her  softest  voice.  "  Ton  my  word," 
answers  Straitlace,  bristling  up  ever  such  a  little,  ^^  *pon  my  word, 
I  don't  see  why  we  should  a^  that  old  won^an.  She  is  a  regular 
fright  in  her  old  crimson  gown,  and  her  yellow  turban,  and  the  last 
time  she  was  here  she  was  scarcely  civil  to  me,  to  say  nothing  of  my 
guests.  Ton  my  word,  I  don't  see  why  we  should  ask  her,  and  I 
won't  do  it  either — hang  me  if  I  do  !'* 

Straitlace  seems  as  u  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  but  Mrs.  S. 
knows  well  enough  how  to  turn  him  round  her  finger,  and  she  re- 
timis  again  to  the  charge,  having,  like  a  skilful  general,  soEnewhat 
varied  her  tactics. 

**  Not  ask  Lady  Standoff,  dear,"  puts  in  Mrs.  S.  "  Oh,  you 
know  we  must  do  iV  I  confess  that  I  don't  like  her  a  bit  better 
than  you  do,  Greorge ;  but  then  we  rnuat  ask  her" — (I  don't  answer 
for  Mrs.  S.'s  logic,  I  beg  to  say).  "  She  will  expect  it ;  we  have 
always  asked  her  ■  and  if  she  finds  that  we  have  had  a  party  with- 
out inviting  her,  she  will  never,  have  done  talking  about  us,  and  she 
will  do  us  no  end  of  harm  an^ong  her  friends.  Besides,  you  know, 
dear,  how  well  her  nan^e  sounds,"  uigos  Mis.  S.,  in  her  most  coax- 
ing way.  "  The  Right  Honourable  Dowager  Lady  Standoff— only 
listen  to  that  1" 

Straitlace  scowls  and  pulls  hia  whiskers  savagely,  and  is  by  no 
means  convinced,  but  of  course  he  gives  in,  and  so  my  Lady  Standoff 
receives  her  invitisition. 

*'  Not  invite  Miss  Fadedflower,"  puts  in  Mrs.  S.,  as  George  pro- 
tests still  more  vigorously  against  the  Honourable  Lucretia.  ^*  Oh  1 
we  must  invite  her,  at  all  events.  (That  terrible  must — ^there  is  no 
resisting  it)  What  will  the  Stoneybatters  say  if  they  hear  that  we 
have  sUghted  one  of  the  family  ?  and  you  know,  George,  tlrnt  Tom 
is  growing  up,  and  we  must  begin  to  look  out  for  something  or 
other  for  him  ;  and  didn't  you  yourself  teD  me  only  the  oUier  day, 
that  a  change  of  ministry  is  almost  inevitable,  and  when  there  is  a 


change,  you  said  that  the  Earl  of  Stoney batter  is  very  likelv  to  be 
made  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what  he  may 
not  do  for  dear  Tom  ;  get  him  into  the  Post  Office,  or  the  Customs. 
Oh !  we  must  invite  Miss  Fadedflower,"  concludes  Mrs.  S.,  and  so 
^liss  Fadedflower  receives  her  invitation. 

Then  Mrs.  S.  carries  her  list  through,  and  then  George  commences 
with  his. 

"  Ask  old  Taylor,'"  remonstrate  Mra.  S.  indignantly.  "  Why, 
George,  do  remember,  he  is  actually  in  the  leather  Une,  and  koiv 
can  we  ask  Lady  Standoff  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  a  leather 
merchant.  It  would  be  a  gross  insult.  ^  You  don't  care  about  the 
insult,  but  you  must  look  after  you  own  interests  I  It  would  be  a 
good  many  hundreds  a  year  out  of  yom*  pocket  to  offend  old  Tay- 
tor  ?'  Are  you  certain  of  that  ?  *  You  navent  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it  I'  Well,  that  does  make  a  difference,  to  be  sure,  and  after 
all,  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  respectable -looking  old  gentleman,  and  perhaps 
Lady  Standoff  wont  perceive  the  smell  of  leather  about  him  ;  only 
those  nasty  tanyards  are  so  strong,  and  do  leave  such  an  mipleasaiit 
flavour  about  every  one  connected  with  them.  However,  dear,  as 
you  are  positive,  I  suppose  it  must  be,  and  we  can  only  hope  for 
the  best,'  And  so,  Straitlace  goes  through  his  list,  until  he  comes 
to  a  certain  humble  name,  very  far  down  on  it,  to  wit,  Mr.  Incog. 

I  don't  wish,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  chronicle  the  conversation 
which,  no  doubt,  took  place  on  the  merits  of  the  humble  individual 
in  question.  It  might  be  unpleasant  to  place  on  record  that  Mrs.  S. 
objected  tliat  I  was  "  nobody ;"  that  they  were  under  no  obligation 
to  me,  and  that  she  always  considered  me  a  very  conceited  little 
fellow  ;  neither  might  it  be  flattering  to  have  to  admit  that  Straitlace 
carried  Ids  point  on  the  plea,  that  I  was  an  old  friend  of  his  at  school ; 
that  I  am  only  one,  and  being  rather  small,  shall  not  occupy  much 
space,  whilst  on  account  of  my  dressing  well,  and  looking  smart  and 
genteel,  I  shall  1t)e  useful  in  taking  somebody  down  to  dinner,  and 
they  are  a  gentleman  short.  I  say  that  I  do  not  wish  to  record  the 
conversation,  which  I  know  very  well  is  held  upon  my  claim  to  oc- 
cupy a  chair  at  Straitlace's  crowded  table.  You  see,  when  the 
auspicious  day  arrives,  and  I,  arrayed  in  my  best,  make  my  way 
into  Straitlace's  drawing-room,  I  have  to  take  it  for  granted,  that 
I  am  perfectly  welcome,  and  that  Mrs.  S.'s  gracious  smile  to  me  is 
quite  sincere ;  and  all  this  might  look  very  like  hypocrihy  on  Mrs. 
o.'s  part  if  her  previous  remarks  on  me  had  been  made  public,  and 
I  sU^^rom  subjecting  any  lady  to  even  the  shadow  of  such  an 
imjI^^Bn. 

SnBracc  having  followed  this  absurd  line  of  conduct  in  the 
issuing  of  his  invitations,  is  it  any  wonder  that  when  we  assemble 
in  his  dining»room.  Lady  Standoff  turns  up  her  nose  at  poor  old 
Taylor,  and  ijtt  Honourable  Lucretia  regaros  me  as  so  much  dirt, 
,  only  fit  to  be  trodden  under  her  feet.  But  at  length  we  get  down 
to  the  dining-room,  and  oh,  what  pen  can  describe  the  stupidity 
and  slowness  of  these  fearful  dinners  I  I  am  quite  certain  that  my 
humble  quill,  (or  I  ought  to  say  pen,  for  I  use  steel),  cannot  do 
it.  Once  or  twice  it  was  my  lot  to  sit  next  to  the  Honourable 
Aliss  Fadedflower,  If  I  ventured  on  an  inoffensive  remark 
about  the  weather,  she  turned  slowly  round,  and  flxing  her 
eyes  upon  me,  gazed  at  me  with  a  look  of  ineffable  astonishment  at 
my  audacity  in  presuming  to  speak  to  her ;  and,  of  course,  I  was 
completely  and  effectually  silenced.  Several  times  I  found  myself 
inextricably  mixed  up  with  old  Taylor,  and  a  party  of  gentle- 
men, who,  like  himself,  are  in  the  ^^  leather  line."  Straitlace  doesn't 
deal  in  leather  himself,  he  is  a  kind  of  broker  and  commission 
agent,  but  I  fancy  his  business  Ues  principally  amongst  gents, 
whose  energies  are  devoted  to  this  interesting  article.  At  all  events, 
whenever  I  dined  at  Straitlace's  table,  I  always  found  that 
**  the  leather  interest''  mustered  very  strong.  As  I  have  just  said, 
I  several  times  found  myself  inextricably  mixed  up  with  a  party  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  it  will  require  a  very  lively  miagination,  in- 
deed, to  picture  the  pleasant  evenings  which  I  spent  in  their  so- 
ciety. My  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  leather  is,  I  frankly  con- 
fess, very  limited.  1  know  that  my  boots  are  made  of  leather,  and 
I  know  that  boots  manufactured  of  French  leather,  cost  more  than 
when  they  are  made  of  home  material ;  and  with  these  facts,  I  may 
say,  that  my  information  on  the  article  of  leather  terminates.  I 
certainly  have  no  interest  in  leather,  beyond  the  interest  which  in- 
separably attaches  to  my  boots.  Fancy  me,  then,  surrounded  for 
hours  by  a  party  of  middle-aged  and  elderly  gentlemen,  who  haven't 
an  idea  amongst  them  which  doesn't  smell  of  the  tan -pit,  whose 
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conversation  is  in  alltruUiof  leather,  leathery.    Leather!  Leather! 
Leather ! !  !    I  have  often  heard  that  there  is  nothing  like  leather, 
but  I  must  Bay,  that  I  never  fully  realized  the  signiSicanoe  of  this 
expression  until  I  met  these  gentlemen  at  Straitlace*s  table.    It 
was,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  during  the  year  1860,  when  there  was  a 
great  depression  in  the  leather  Une,  and  when  leather  was  looking 
**down;'*  and  there  I  must  sit,  perforce,  listening  to  the  doleftu 
account  of  how  Mr.  Poleskin,  the  great  leatherman,  had  that  day 
been  ^^  Gazetted,"  and  how  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  divi- 
dend wouldn't  be  much  more  than  five-eighths  of  a  farthing  in  the 
pound;  etc.,  etc.,  until   I  was  sick  to  death  of  leather  and  of 
kathermen.    I  don't  complain  that  these  gentlemen  felt  a  natural 
interest  in  leather,  and  all  its  concerniiigs ;  but  what  I  complain 
of  is,  that  they  couldnt  leave  the  *^  shop"  at  home,  and  not  bore 
me  to  dea^  with  their  business  connections.    Mr.  Taylor's  tan- 
yard  would  have  been  a  very  becoming  place  for  their  conversation ; 
but  they  had  certainly  no  right  to  bring  it  to  Straitlace's  table,  and 
force  it  down  the  throats  of  those  who  couldn't  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  feel  any  interest  in  it.    I  remember  once,  as  I  was  walk- 
ing down  Sackville-street,  keepine  a  sharp  eye  on  the  varied  de- 
vefopments  of  human  nature,  with  which  one  is  sure  to  meet  in  the 
streets  of  a  large  city,  tliat  I  observed  a  small  knot  of  persons  ga- 
thered round  the  base  of  Nelson's  pillar.     I  drew  near  to  see  wmit 
was  the  matter,  and  discovered  that  an  oldiish -looking  man,  evidently 
a  regular  old  gossip,  was  ^^  spinning  a  yain"  to  the  knot  of  listeners 
whom  he  had  collected  rouia  him.     I  imagine  that  the  story  was  of 
a  somewhat  wonderful  character,  to  judge  from  the  mouths  of  mijst 
of  the  spectators,  which  were  considerably  wider  open  than  is  al- 
lowed by  the  ordinary  rules  of  politeness.    Among  the  listeners  I 
observed  particularly  a  young  urchin,  a  precocious  yoxmg  **  gamin," 
whose  bump  of  veneration  was,  I  am  afraid,  but  very  imperfectly 
developed.     When  the  old  gossip  was  in  the  very  midst  of  his  story, 
and  had  just  made  one  of  his  most  telling  points,  this  audacious 
young  vagabond,  having  first  carefully  seen  that  a  way  of  retreat 
was  open  to  him,  suddenly  raised  his  voice,  and  cried  out,  ^^  I  say. 
Governor,  that'll  do  now.     Shut  up  1"  and  down  Talbot-street  he 
went  with  the  fleetness  of  a  houna.    The  remark,  I  admit,  was 
rude,  but  it  was  decidedly  expressive,  and  I  can't  say  how  often  I 
have  been  grievously  tempted  to  roar  out  to  old  Taylor  and  his  friends, 
when  engaged  in  their  dissertations  on  leather,  to  **  shut  up !" 

Then,  again,  to  think'  of  the  dreary  stories  which  one  is  ^B^fi 
to  listen  to  at  these  entertainments.  There  is  one  old  ge^^Hn 
whom  I  used  frequently  to  meet  when  I  was  in  tiie  habisWRe- 
quenting  these  festive  meetings.  I  suppose  I  did  not  meet  him  at 
dinner  less  than  twenty  times,  and  I  never  heard  hin^lell  but  one 
story ;  but  he  told  that  story  every  time  I  had  the  pldKire  to  meet 
him.  Some  one  meaning  no  harm,  would  give  utterance  to  quite 
an  ordinary  expression,  which  would  serve  this  imbecile  old  gent 
for  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  his  inevitable  tale.  I  have  seen  him 
waiting  for  hours  for  this  opportunity,  his  poor  old  face  puffed  out 
with  anxiety  and  expectation.  At  last  the  remark  for  which  he 
hiis  been  so  anxiuusly  waiting  is  unconsciously  made  by  some  one  in 
the  company,  and  than  out  it  comes.     "  Ah !  yes,"  says  he,  "  dear 


me,  how  remarkable.    That  just  reminds  me  of  a  wonderful  occur- 
rence," and  then,  having  the  ear  of  the  house,  as  they  say  in  par- 
liament, for  politeness  compels  us  to  listen,  this  foolish  old  man  bores 
us  to  death  with  his  foolish  old  story,  which  we  have  all  h^ird  twenty 
tunes  before,  and  which,  although  he  takes  half  an  hour  to  tell  it, 
is  all  about  nothing  when  it's  told.    Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is, 
why  doesn't  this  venerable  old  (humbug,  I  was  going  to  say,  but  the 
term  is  offensive,  and  so  I  suppress  it)  gentleman  ^^  shut  up,'  and  why 
does  society  and  the  rules  to  which  we  must  all  submit,  prevent  me 
from  telling  him  to  ^*  shut  up,"  when  his  own  intellectual  perceptions 
have  become  so  dim  as  not  to  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  doing 
so.    I  hold  that  all  this  denotes  a  false  state  of  uiings.    Straitlace 
thinks  that  he  honours  me  when  he  sends  me  an  invitation  to  one  of 
those  dreary  banquets,  and  he  doesn't  speak  to  me  now,  because,  hav- 
ing suffered  the  ii^ction  as  long  as  nature  could  support  it,  Ifelt  my- 
self compelled  to  send  a  polite  excuse,  or  refusal  if  you  wilL  to  one  of 
his  invitations.  Straitlace  ought  to  have  considered  before  ne  invited 
me,  at  least  so  I  think ,  that  I  oouldnt  be  expected  to  fraternize 
with  old  Lady  Standoff,  or  become  suddenly  seized  with  a  vivid 
interest  in  ^^  leather ;"  and  if  these,  and  the  other  oonditions  which 
you,  dear  reader,  can.  easUy  form  for  yourself,  could  noi  be  expected 
to  have  place,  what  right  had  he  to  ask  me  to  his  table,  or  to  be 
offended  because  I  &d  not  go?     Yes,  I  say  again,   as  I  have 
already  said,  that  I  consider  such  dinners  as  these,  in  the  light  of 
a  ^*-  real  grievance.'*    Mrs.  Squeezer  subjected  me  to  this  ordeal  for 
several  years  through  her  manoeuvres  and  perversity,  and  it  is  one 
of  those  matters  for  which,  indeed,  I  may  forgive  Mrs.  Squeezer,, 
but  which  I  can  never  forget.    I  would  rather  dine  at  home  every* 
day  in  the  week,  and  spend  my  post-prandial  leisure  in  surveying^ 
myself  in  Mrs.  So  ueezer's  dingy  mirror,  than  be  condemned  to  takft 
down  the  Hon.  Miss  Fadedfiower,  and  sit  next  her  for  three  or  four 
hours,  or  listen  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  friends  who  are  in  the  ^*  lea- 
ther line."    And  what  makes  all  this  infinitely  more  annoying  ia 
the  fact  that  it  is  aU  quite  unnecessary.    If  Straitlace  would  only 
use  a  little  of  the  common  sense  of  which,  as  I  have  said,  he  is  by 
no  means  deficient,  and  not  ask  me  on  the  day  he  asks  Lady  Stand- 
off, or  Mr.  Taylor,  how  much  more  more  pleasant  he  might  make 
it  for  all  parties — ^the  dinner  would  cost  no  more,  whilst  it  would 
be  eaten  with  a  much  greater  relish ;  Straitlace  would  form  for  him- 
self many  real  friends,  and  would  spare  those  who  accept  his  invi- 
tation from  much  real  annoyance,  as  he  would  certainly  spare  hini- 
self  the  mortification  of  having  his  entertainment  described  under 
the  head  of  a  '^  real  grievance."  Moreover,  I  am  quite  confident, 
tliat  both  Straitlace  and  Mrs.  S.  would  be  compelled  to  confess,  if 
they  would  only  be  candid  and  speak  out,  that  their  famous  dinners, 
which  gave  thom  so  much  anxiety,  and  cost  them  so  much  money, 
^were,  for  all  practical  ])urposes  either  of  amusement  or  utility,  per- 
fect failures,  and  aU  this  for  want  of  a  httle  oonunon  sense. 

But,  I  am  becoming  severe,  and,  so  courteous  reader,  I,  too,  per- 
haps had  better  ^^shut  up"  of  my  own  accord,  before  I  am  favoured 
with  an  intimation  to  do  so,  which  it  might  be  as  unpleasant  for  me 
in  r<YMMve,  as  I  am  quite  certain  it  would  be  painful  for  you  to 
administer.  Incog. 
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FATER8HA1C    OH    HIS    WAT    TO   PAVX. 
BY  BLANCHARD  JEBROLD. 

CHAPTCB  IT. 

AVBRSHAM,  pocv  fellow,  fell  ill  a  few  d»j»  after 
fais  retum  to  London.  How  he  eaught  that  TioUnt 
cold,  which  derak^ied  aibae  alaiming  Bfinptoint 


I  matter 
\  which  Nam. 
'  bjandChf- 

bettezplain. 
TobeiUin 


io  bed :  hii  moustache  out  of  order,  and  his  hair  clisginff  in  nit* 
combed  and  flattened  cinmfe,  about  hia  head.  To  erery  friend  ha 
declared  tiat,  when  he  was  well,  lie  would  be  at  home  every  nigh/ 
at  eleven  o'clock,  that  he  would  never  smoke  again ;  that  henccforti 
he  and  the  whiakej  keg  of  the  Scotch  Stcres  vfire  strangen. 

"  Favanham,   mj   aoj  \"  laid  Jack  Aahby,  one  mcming  early; 

booueing  into  the  invalid'a  room,  in  his  thirt-sleevea,  and  with  ha 

ooat  and  bniah  in  his  hand,  "  the  Jamaica  Lodge  people  have  aent 

a  hampca-  of  delicacies  for  that 


wilhanold, 
dirty,  dis- 
agreeable 

bundreasto 
attend  ui>on 

one' of  the 
advantages 

life.  Faver- 
sham,   who 

rally  very 
dull  when  alone ;  nuo  bat4al 
all  kinds  of  thifU;  who  was, 
in  shoi  t,  as  his  sisters  poisisted 
in  infonning  him,  mivdo  to 
toast  muffins  while  his  wife 
brewedlhe  tea ;  was  compelli'<I 
to  lie  in  Us  bed,  with  aU  Kindi 
of  books  and  uewspopen  at 
his  feet,  listening  for  tbo 
welcome  kick  or  knock  of  tv 
friend.  HisdooT  was  left  ajur 
when  Jack  Asb^  was  out, 
K>  that  the  invalid  should  not 
be  compelled  to  get  out  of  bed . 
Hiis  happy  eniMientenaUud 
his  lon^  list  of  friends  to  pass 
in  renew  before  bim  ;    to 


the  htst  BDGcdotes — to  agree 

with  bim  that  the  doctor  was  a  nmff— and  to  adnae  him  often,  not 
to  obe}r  the  old  boy's  solemn  direetksH. 
Poor  Faveniham  I  He  was  tha  pcton  et  iiihtfj,  h  ha  Uy  tbei* 


1  jell 


"  I  am  sure  T  am  extremely 
fiMiged  to  them.  Jack," 
Fuvcraham  replied,  really 
Miiched  by  the  attenUou. 
"It  is  deuced  attentive." 

"  Ity  George  1  yes,  my 
b-iy ;  it's  more  than  Oiej 
would  do  for  your  hnmUe 
Btrrnnt.  Shall  I  0|>en  tb* 
h:iinp«-  ?" 

"  Do,  Jack  ;  bring  it  in 
liOTC,"  said  Faveisham.  rais- 
in;; himself  in  tbc  bed,  in  a 
hi-)i]y  eicited  state. 

Mr.  Ashbytcssed  his  brush 
niiii  comb  upon  the  sick  bed, 
aiii]  went  to  fetch  the  Jamaica 
l/vl"(;  contribution. 

'■  1  fang  it  P'  exclaimed  this 
(Vi-'ntJcman,  as  he  dredged  in 
th-;  basket, "  they  mi^t  have 
p.iiJ  the  carriage,  I  uunk." 


die 


of  the  hammr.  Glancing  at  them  ' 
for  a  Skk  Bed,'  '  A  Serious  Woni,' 
of  Fence,' etc 


"Don't 
J -.ck, open  it,"  replied  Faver- 

.Mr.  Ai^hby  W  no  time  in 
rm^Kiig  some  portly  jelli<.« 
ii  :d  bluJic-mangoa  along  tlm 
dressing  table  ;  a  light  cake  , 
]■;  threw  npon  the  bed.  A 
litll?  I)n;  kct  of  pmpta  found 
IV  tihrc  upon  a  chair  at  llie 
1../1  i<ln. 

"  Lil'-iv.tiire      too,       ^y 

TiWirgp !''  mid  the  eiploivr, 

.13  be  gnthcri'd  up  a  heap  of 

jvimphleta  from  the  bottom 

1^  by  one,  ho  read,  'Thonphta 

^Vida  to  Charity,"  'He  Pow« 
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*^  These,  of  course,  are  from  Saint  Araminta,^*  said  Jack,  throw- 
ing them  upon  the  bed.  ^^  Never  mind,  Favcrsbam,  here  is  plenty 
of  jelly  to  take  those  few  powders  in." 

Faversham  was  not  inclmed  to  be  jocular.  Ho  took  up  the  tracts, 
and  for  the  first  time  for  many  days  past,  there  was  a  light  colour 
upon  his  cheeks.  He  thought  of  the  prettiest  little  bigot  in  the 
world,  and  of  her  serious  marble  face^  aa  it  was  turned  to  him,  more 
than  once,  when  the  moon  had  cast  her  wealth  of  silver  upon  the  sea. 

**  Take  those  jeUies  away,  and  this  cake,  Jack ;  but  leaTe  me  the 
grapes-— there*8  a  good  fellow.  Tell  the  Wretch  to  get  mo  some  tea 
at  once." 

Jack — he  was  a  good-natured  fellow — served  his  chum  faithfully. 
The  Wretch  was  summoned  to  prepare  tea.  The  jellies  and  cake  were 
removed  from  the  bed-room,  and  Faversham  was  left  to  turn  over 
the  pages  of  the  tracta  at  his  leisure. 

IVuss  Ashby  had  marked  passagOB  calculated  to  touch  Faversham  ; 
but  I  fear  the  pencil  mark  was  more  attractive  to  the  patient  than 
the  sentiment  or  advice  it  emphasized.  Thinking  often  of  the  pretty 
^es  that  had  wandered  over  these  pages  of  pious  precept  before  him, 
Faversham  found  them  not  unpleasant  reading.  There  were,  too, 
here  and  there,  noble  sentiments  that  honestly  touched  his  heart ; 
but  there  were  also  evidences  of  sectarian  rancour  (and  some  of  these 
were  graced  with  Miss  Ashby *8  pencil  mark),  which  shocked  him. 
He  turned  from  the  tracts,  it  is  to  be  feared,  little  improved ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  way  Miss  Ashby  evidently  intended  to  improve  him. 

But  he  was  disturbed  by  the  attention  which  had  been  paid  him. 
He  felt  its  kindness.  He  took  up  the  tracts — threw  them  down 
again — picked  a  few  grapes — ^turned  about  in  his  bed — ^wondennc^ 
and  specidating.  Why  did  Miss  Ashby  think  of  him  ?  He  had 
frequently  contradicted  her ;  they  had  seldom  agreed  upon  a  single 
point ;  she  thought  him  on  the  high  road  to  atheism  ;  while  he  had 
very  clearly  demied,  for  her  information,  the  quaUtiea  of  a  bigot. 
Two  people  more  dissimilar  in  taste  and  feding  h«  could  not  con- 
ceive. Ab  Faversham  slowly  recovered  from  his  illneee,  he  Jthought 
this  point  over  frequently.  He  ate  the  jellies,  he  consumed  the 
cake ;  other  jellies  and  caLes  followed  in  due  course  from  the  same 
kind  family ;  and  each  time  the  Parcels'  Delivery  Company's  cart 
deposited  a  little  hamper  in  Faversham's  passage,  he  grew  more 
nervous  than  he  had  b^n  before. 

He  was  sitting  before  his  fire  one  ddy,  his  slippers  almost  touching 
the  bars — the  long-dismissed  breakfaist  apparatus  still  upon  the 
table ;  the  sun  endeavouring  to  get  at  him  through  the  d^^car- 
bonaoeous  crust  upon  his  chamber  windows,  when  his  atten^Viv'aB 
diverted  from  a  comic  article  in  a  new  comic  journal,  chiffiTBup- 
ported  (both  in  circuhition  and  contribution)  by  Namby ,  by  a  lighter 
tap  than  he  was  accustomed  to  hear  at  his  outer  door.  The  sound 
of  BuppreoBed  laughter,  the  gender  of  which  was^mmistakeable, 
confused  hhn.  He  had  no  collar  on ;  his  hair  displayed  but 
the  faintest  track  of  parting.  A  second  knock,  at  once  sharp  and 
light,  left  him  no  time  to  deliberate.  He  put  his  tobaeoo-jar  and 
pipes  into  the  cupboard — ^threw  Jack  Ashoy's  empty  soda-water 
botde  under  the  sofa,  and  went  to  admit  his  visiters. 

When  the  door  opened  there  was  a  great  rustling  of  silk ;  much 
kiasinff ;  and  presently  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  seemed  to 
be  revived  wiUi  fresh  air,  imported  direct  from  the  country. .  Faver- 
sham, protesting  that  these  laughisff  girls  were  very  wrong  and  im- 
prudent, ushered  his  sisters  into  his  sitting-room.  Their  fresh 
toces,  fresh  ribbons,  fresh  gbves,  ail  appeared  in  strong  contrast 
vrith  the  chambers.  Aahby  said,  afterwards,  when  he  heaid  of  the 
visit,  the  ladies  were  two  roses  that  had  tumbled  into  a  cobweb. 
They  were  hearty,  merry  girls.  Clara,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was 
himaaome.  She  had  a  tall,  fine  figure.  Her  head  moved  gxsacefully 
— ^imperiously — ^upon  her  neck.  Her  eyes  had  expressive  glances — 
because  they  were  shaded  with  long,  dark  lashes ; .  but  nobody  who 
ever  looked  i^esolutehr  beneath  these  lashes  thought  the  pupQ  deep  or 
'lustrous.  The  forehead,  nose,  and  mouth  of  this  young  lady  were 
exquisitely  feminine.  Miss  Faversham^s  manners,  however,  were 
the  horror  of  her  brother.  She  professed  an  entire  disreffard  of  th^^ 
forms  of  society ;  she  made  rude  speeches  to  men,  whidi  speeches 
her  indulgent  fnends  laughed  at  as  wit ;  she  carried  out  her  owm 
motions  in  drosB,  diwiaining  to  follow  the  fashion ;  and  she  taUced  of 
gentlemen  by  their  nicknuies.  She  was  conspicuous  and  courted 
wherever  she  appeared.  She  accepted  compliments  as  slight  instal- 
ments of  the  praise  due  to  her  ^  and  was  not  extremdj  fond  of 
.iomale  sodety. 


His  sister  Ada  was  a  little  creature  with  kind  eyes,  and  a  sweet; 
smile.  She  was  only  the  satellite  of  the  splendid  Clara.  Ada  loved 
Clara  devotedly ;  thou^t  her  very  clever ;  never  had  an  idea  of 
rivalling  her  ^pularity ;  followed  her  in  some  of  her  wild  excur- 
sions— but  timidly,  and  with  an  ever-present  foar  that  they  were 
encountering  the  rude  remarks  of  the  worid.  Ada  did  not  pretend 
to  be  intellectual  heiself ,  but  she  thought  highly  of  the  te^ts  of 
her  sister — and  im^e  especially  of  th^  enjoyed  by  her  brother. 
She  listened  to  Faversham's  lessoos ;  to  his  shrewd  views  of  the 
world ;  to  his  delicate — ^his  fine  pbception  of  woman's  place  and 
duties ;  she  felt  the  justioe  ol  his  censora,  when  he  addressed  Clara ; 
and  she  loved  him  more  and  more  for  the  softness  of  his  heart  and 
the  manliness  of  his  soul. 

Ladies  are  highly  amusing  when  they  suddenly  penetrate  into  th» 
bachelor  homes  of  their  relations.  They  laugh  at  the  way  in  which 
the  cloth  is  laid,  at  the  unpolished  stove,  at  the  undeaned  windows, 
at  the  awful  quantity  of  tea-leaves  in  the  tea-pot,  at  the  clothes* 
and  hat  brushes,  and  l)oot- hooks  which  lie  upon  the  breakfast-table  ; 
at  the  pile  of  books  upon  the  sofa,  and  at  the  flower  vase  upon  tli» 
mantel-piece  filled  with  spills.  Faversham's  sisters  thorougnly  en- 
joyed their  visit  to  the  Temple.  They  explored  the  contents  of  his 
cupboard ;  made  him  ring  the  beU  that  they  might  see  what  his 
landlady  (the  Wretch)  was  like ;  insisted  upon  re-anangiag  his 
window-curtains ;  marvelled  at  the  ingenious  contrivance  by  means 
of  which  he  toasted  his  bacon;  ana  tasted  his  bread  and  honey. 
All  this  time  poor  Faversham  was  very  nervous.  He  was  glad  to 
see  them,  but  he  asserted  that  ladies  ehould  never  enter  the  Inner 
Temple.  Clara  enjoyed  his  scraples  as  evidences  of  absurd  punctilio, 
and  openly  declared  she  hoped  some  of  his  Temple  friends  would 
call. 

^^  Well,"  said  Miss  Favecsham,  having  con^leted  her  survey  of 
the  rooms,  ^^  of  all  the  miserable  placas  I  have  ever  stepped  mto, 
this  is  the  worst.    Why,  no  wonder  you  have  bedn  ill,  Hairy." 

^^I  find  them  very  cc«nfortable,"  said  Faversham,  *^^but  they 
were  not  contrived  for  the  thousand  and  one  wants  of  ladies." 

^^  But  don't  you  find  it  awkward,  Hen^  dear,  pouring  out  tha 
tea  yourself.    I  should  like  to  see  you,"  said  'b/Dm  Ada. 

^^  Well,''  continued  Miss  Faversham,  (but  all  her  male  friendi 
call  her  Clara,  so  why  should  not  we  ?)-^^*  weUi  P&IA  has  sent  us  to 
say  that  he  shall  expect  you  at  the  Grove,  as  soon  as  you  are  able 
to  move  out.  We  are  going  back,  I'm  afraid,  next  week ;  yon  might 
be  attentive,  if  you  can  make  it  convenient.** 

"  Very  clever  as  usual,  I  see,  dura." 

^^  Of  course  Henry  wiU,  if  business  will  allow  him,"  Ada  inter- 
rupted :  "  How  provoking  you  are,  Clara." 

"  I  know  you're  on  thorns  all  the  time  we're  here,  Henry,"  puB» 
sued  the  lively  young  lady.  ^^  Well,  yon  have  not  told  us  wb» 
sent  you  all  tliat  jelly — and  those  grapes." 

^^They  did  not  come  from  the  Grove." 

*'  We  were  not  at  home,  you  know,  Henry,**  Ada  interposed ; 
and  although  there  would  have  been  small  chance  of  this  attention 
from  the  quarter  in  question,  even  had  the  young  ladies  been  at 
home,  this  allusion  to  a  carelessness  which  the  sister  fdt  to  be  uh- 
kind,  wounded  her  a  little. 

^^  What  do  men  want  with  jellies,"  suggested  Clara ;  "  tha 
Spartans  never  ate  blanc-mange  I" 

'*  Nor  did  their  wives  use  hmdoline  I"  Faversham  retorted,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  his  sister  Ada,  who  had  crept  to  his  side, 
and  was  playing  with  his  band. 

Before  TaverBham  cleared  his  room  of  petticoats,  he  had  promised 
to  go  to  a  party  to  be  given  by  the  Mellons,  on  the  following  eveninfir. 
His  sisters  were  staying  at  the  Mellon  establishment, — in  Temple 
phrase, — ^they  were  "  vulturisintt"  there. 

The  Mellons  lived  at  Bayswaier ;  in  one  of  those '  many  dapper 
little  band-box  houses,  with  green  shutters,  stucco  porticoes,  a  m)nt 
garden — somewhat  larger  than  a  diidng-table,  and  a  back  ganien 
a  trifle  more  extensive  than  such  a  table  at  its  full  length.  Nine 
years  had  the  Mellons  inhabited  this  suburban  box,  and  each  year 
nad  the  difficulties  of  residence  increased ;  lor  six  times,  in  thoee 
nine  years  had  Susan,  the  maid,  appeared  at  the  street  door,  when 
she  took  in  the  milk,  armed  with  a  white  glove,  and  a  bit  of  pale 
ribbon,  to  cng  the  knocker.  Joshua  Mellon,  Esquire,  oould  strike 
his  hands  de^  into  his  capadous  pockets,  and  declare  that  he  had 
done  the  state  some  service ;  if,  indeed,  the  little  Mellons  tumbling 
aboat  hun,  and  destn^ying  everything  in  his  way,  oould  bo  of  ser- 
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vice  to  any  conntiy.  These  contributioiiB  to  the  Imperial  ccdsus, 
are  little  details  to  be  passed  hy  with  the  fewest  possible  words. 
Tliey  enjoyed  the  maternal  solicitude  of  a  most  intellectiial  mother, 
■  a  mother  who  was  yersed  in  the  various  theories  of  education, 
w*hose  awful  tongue  lisped  even  Latin  occaaianally,  and  who  wrote 
poetry ;  they  were  therefore  brought  up  **  with  every  advantage/^ 
\Vhethcr  they  turned  these  advantages  to  proper  account, — ^whetner 
in  course  of  time  the  girls  became  surburbsA  blues,  and  the  boys 
senior  wranglen,  are  points  in  the  Mellon  history  into  which  I 
have  not  inquired.  At  the  period  when  Favenham  saw  them,  they 
irere  very  pert, — ^very  self-possessed — ^repulsively  clever  chilcbren. 

The  eldest  son  was  in  the  rule  of  three,  at  an  age  when  ordinary 
children  are  painfully  puzzled  with  simple  addition ;  the  eldest  girl 
played  the  "  Shower  of  Pearls,"  before  schoolfellows  of  her  own  age 
had  mastered  the  preliminaxy  difficulties  of  ^*Aw(w  with  Melan- 
clio^."  The  last  1  ever  heard  of  the  heir  to  the  Mellon  property, 
v,'i\s  on  an  occasion  when  having,  at  the  early  age  oi  sixteen,  • 
suffered  the  return  of  an  article  which  he  had  addr^ed  to  a  po- 
pular magazine,  edited  by  a  well-known  novelist,  he  was  heard  to 
F^xy,  he  haa  learned  that  the  editor  ^^  never  inaeited  articles  above 
his  own  calibre.'*    I  thought  this  promising. 

Faversham  arrived  late  at  the  Mellon  party,  in  company  with 
?ylr.  Clifton,  whom  he  had  coased  into  evening  dr^s.  Clifton 
felt  ill  at  ease  in  the  glare  of  a  white  cravat  and  white  gloves :  he 
hated  the  kind  of  business.  Mrs.  Mellon  very  graciou^  received 
Faversham  and  his  friend,  and  pointed  them  out  to  a  lean  lady  at 
her  side,  who  looked  on  at  the  amusements  of  tlie  evening  over  her 
spectades,  as  two  very  Intellectual  young  men.  The  Misses  Faver- 
sham were  in  black.  Clara  had  a  red  rose  in  her  dark  hair,  while 
the  faiiep  hues  of  Ada  were  relieved  by  a  white  rose.  ^Mien  Faver- 
sham arrived,  Clara  was  encompassed  by  a  laughing  audience  of 
three  or  four  young  men  ;  Ada  was  talking  in  a  corner  to  grand- 
mamma Mellon. 

Clifton  at  once  desired  to  be  introduced  to  the  elder  sister.  When 
Clara  Favenham  and  Mr.  Clifton  stiffly,  quietly,  almost  oarelesaly 
howed  to  each  other  for  the  first  time — ^when  coldly,  their  eyes  first 
met — ^when  the  common-place  small  change  about  the  heat  of  tlie 
room,  the  voice  of  the  last  public  singer,  and  the  success  of  the  en- 
tertainment, was  bandied  to  and  fro,  how  stxoDg  was  the  iron  clasp 
that  dosed  the  book  in  which  the  story  of  their  destiny  was  written  I 
**^  Good-looking — ^but  uncultivated,"  was  the  verdict  the  lady  pro- 
nounced, when  Faversham  asked  her  opinion  of  his  friend. 

*'  I  wish,  Clara,  you  could  be  less  cultivated,"  the  brother  retorted. 

Cliftcm  sat  next  to  Clara  at  the  supper-table,  quite  accidentally, 
according  to  his  own  statement ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  an  attraction, 
the  power  of  which  was  yet  too  weak  to  be  perceptible,  had  even 
now  suffident  force  to  lure  him  to  the  lady's  side.  Clifton  was  never 
more  angry  at  his  own  awkwardness  than  when  he  dropped  a  spoon- 
full  of  lobsterrsalad  near  Miss  Faversham^s  plate. 

^^  You  men  are  so  awkward,"  observed  Miss  Clara  as  Clifton  offered 
a  confused  apology. 

Presently  Miss  Favereiham  remarked  to  Clifton,  that  **  she  had  not 
noticed  him  in  any  of  the  dances."  Clifton  replied,  tliat  ^^  he  very 
seldom  danced."    Whereupon  the  lady  added : 

^*  Why,  you  are  quite  a  barbarian  I" 

This  speech  was  given  in  a  tone  that,  by  its  inthnacy,  was  freed 
from  rudeneas.  Clifton  did  not  know  that  this  tone  was  habitual  to 
Miss  Faversham.  It  endianted  him.  He  at  once  became  voluble ; 
his  eyes  brightened,  and  he  said  shrewd,  sharp  things,  which  pleased 
his  listener.  He  had  never  felt  perfectly  at  his  ease  before,  in  the 
presence  of  a  strange  ladr.  lie  was  mortified,  however,  when  sud- 
denly, a  light,  stupid-looking  boy  of  nineteen,  his  lioir  parted  like 
a  woman^s,  and  his  shirt  worked  like  that  of  a  most  fanciful  young 
lady,  came  up  to  Miss  faversham,  claimed  her,  pertly,  for  a  waltz, 
and  in  another  moment  had  his  arm  round  her  waist,  in  a  cirde  ci 
human  teetotums. 

CHftOD  mechanically  found  a  seat,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  dancers.  Mrs  Mdlon  approached  presently,  and  introduced 
him  to  Miss  Bamaby,  the  celebrated  aut&ireBB  of  *^  The  Destiny  of 
Woman."  Miss  Barnalyy  was  the  lean  lady  who  wore  spectacles. 
She  had  the  weakest  voice  imaginable,  but  then  she  had  the  strongest 
mind  imaginable.  Kb  subject  was  too  deep,  no  qaastica  too  intricate 
for  that  ctear  head,  adorned  by  faded  hair  which  oould  not  posibly 
deyelope  laore  than  two  ringieta  on  each  skle.  Shi  simpeirad  and 
sidleii  into  a  seat  near  Cl'ftou. 


"  I  think  you  will  agree  very  well  together,"  said  the  intellectual 
hostess,  as  she  retired  to  resume  her  conversation  with  Faversham, 
on  the  ideal. 

After  two  or  three  preliminary  feints,  MisB  Barnaby  plunged  into 
deep  water  with  the  following  startling  question : 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Clifton,  what  is  your  opinion  on  Ca^iital  Punishment?" 
Little  grey  eyes  peered  over  silver  spectacles  very  seriously  into  his 
eyes,  or  Clifton  would  have  laughed. 

*^  It  is  a  very  serious  question,  Miss  Barnaby,"  Clifton  replied. 

The  dance  was  over,  and  Clifton  started  from  his  chair  with  re- 
markable agility,  to  offer  it  to  the  first  blue  muslin,  or  white  muslin, 
that  might  approach.  lie  left  a  laughing,  hoydenish  girl  near  Mies 
Barnaby — a  girl  who  would  have  shivered  with  fright  at  the  ques- 
tion which  hii^  startled  even  Clifton. 

Miss  Faversham  took  no  further  notice  of  Clifton.  She  was  sur- 
rounded with  petitioners  for  her  company  through  the  dances  to 
come ;  and  she  dismissed  one  after  another  with  an  imperial  air, 
'before  which  they  patiently  bowed.  She  told  one  gentleman  that 
he  could  not  dance ;  another  tliat  she  had  danced  wi&'him  idready. 
After  a  severe  struggle,  Clifton,  very  red  about  the  ears,  mustered 
coiutige  to  place  himBclf  on  the  list  of  petitioners.  lie  was — for 
Miss  Faversham — ^very  graciously  received.  She  said,  aftei-wards, 
that  his  handsome,  awkward  figure  amusef  her. 

"  I  thought,  Mr.  Clifton,  you  never  danced?" 

"  Very  seldom,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  I  am  so 
tempted,"  replied  the  young  democrat,  with  an  air  almost  courtly. 

"  Very  well,  with  pleasure,"  replied  Miss  Faversham — '*  tlie  next 
polka." 

^^  Make  it  the  quadrille,  if  you  please,**  Clifton  anxiously  sug- 
gested. The  lady  complied,  and  with  a  laugh,  bade  the  gentleman 
hope.  Clifton  danced  with  Miss  Faversham,  and  was  pronounced 
to  bu  the  "  most  amusing  bear  in  the  world"  by  this  young  lady. 

Late  in  the  evening,  a  young  officer  entered  the  ball-room — ^from 
tliiit  moment  Clifton  never  h^  a  chance,  while  the  party  lasted,  of 
saying  a  word  to  Clara  Favensham.  The  last  he  saw  of  the  young 
lady  was,  when  die  was  dtting  in  the  passage,  outside  the  ball- 
room, suffering  the  young  officer  to  fan  her. 

Clifton  consoled  himself  a  little  in  Mr.  Mellon*s  smoking-room. 
Here  he  found  a  sdection  of  the  host*s  male  cirde.  It  did  not  in- 
clude many  ima^ative  men  ;  it  consisted  diiefly  of  practical,  busi- 
ness loving  fellows,  shrewd  enough  at  the  profitable  contortions 
of  capital, -excellent  arithmetidans,  condescending  jurors  in  mat- 
ters literary.  These  gentlemen  were  not  favourites  with  Mrs.  iMel- 
lon ;  she  found  that  they  were  vulgar,  common-minded — ^but,  unfor- 
tunatdy,  they  suited  her  husband.  For  Mrs.  Mellon  hinted  to  all 
her  inteUecfQal  friends,  (and  she  prided  herself  upon  the  intellect 
she  won  to  her  drawing-room)  that  she  had  been  misunderstood  all 
her  life.  The  depths  of  her  capacious  mind  had  never  been  sounded. 
She  suggested  very  broadly,  tiiat  if  Mr.  Mdlon  had  failed  to  find 
the  ground  of  this  deep  intelligence,  it  was  not  that  his  head  lacked 
materials  for  the  plummet.  Painfully  Mrs.  Mellon  threw  her  eyes  to 
the  ceiling,  and  sighed  when  the  people  praised  her  poems,  and  when 
men  stood  rapturously  drinking  in  tne  sweetness  of  her  musical  lip. 
All  this  poetic  ability,  all  this  music,  had  been  given  to  Mellon  with 
her  hand ;  yet  he  mixed  his  tumbler  of  brandy  and  water  when  she 
bo<;an  to  r^id  her  latest  effusion  to  him,  and  lit  his  cigar  when  she 
struck  up  the  symphony  to  her  first  song.  He  was  a  tradesman — 
nothing  more,  she  declared  to  people  with  w^hom  she  was  very  inti- 
mate ;  out  in  the  presence  of  ordinary  friends,  she  never  breathed 
the  name  of  the  street,  whence  tlie  money  came  to  keep  up  the 
gentility  of  Bayswater.  Sometimes  Mellon  gruffly  alluded  to  the 
busineBS,  in  company ;  and  I  think  by  the  twinkle  of  his  eye,  that 
the  iBsod  enjoyed  Mrs.  Mellon's  most  evident  discomfiture.  How- 
ever,  having  the  key  of  the  wine-cellar  in  his  pocket,  he  allowed 
Mrs.  Mellon  to  fill  her  drawing-room  with  tlio  dawniug  intellect  of 
the  time,  as  often  as  she  pleased.  Every  night  a  new  cdebrity  was 
introduced  to  him,  every  morning  he  had  forgotten  a  celebrity's 
name.  The  young  men  he  liked — ^and  whom  he  was  pleased  to  see, 
were  those  who  occasionally  followed  him  into  the  smoking-room ; 
listened  good-naturedly  to  his  experiences  ^*  on  the  road,'*  and  could 
talk  with  him  about  boi^g.  When  Clifton  entered  the  smoking- 
room,  the  following  converaation  was  going  forward. 

**  Tb^  say  that  Newcastle  Tom  wiH  beat  the  Putney  Brag- 
gcr?'»     - 

"  I  doubt  it.    The  long  arms  of  the  Bragger  for  my  money." 
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Clifton,  who  liked  &11  manly  sporls,  joined  very  well  in  the  coa- 
venation.  Ue  knew  little  ftlMUt  beating,  but  he  ftdmired  the  num- 
lincm  of  the  science.  He  waa  Boon  friends  with  his  host,  for  he  de- 
tected in  the  few  remorka  of  this  gentleman  that  referred  to  politics, 
>  liheral  snrit,  and  a  clear  practi^  head.  WlicD  most  of  tne  coiii- 
pODj  had  left,  FaTeraham  joined  the  smokers.  He  olao  was  a  fnvoii- 
rite  with  his  heat ;  for  Faveraham,  although  he  cat«d  Tery  little  for 
Mr.  Melkm'BBodety,  was  too  good-natured  to  appear  bored.  Then,  he 
loreda  good  ci^;  and  Mellon 'acellar,  when  thi£  gentleman  ifiiitake 
the  key  oat  <rf  his  pocket,  produced  unexceptionable  wines  and  epirits. 

Ab  the  yoong  men  were  riding  hack  to  the  Temple,  having  given 
A  dgar  to  the  cabman,  and  dim:ted  him  to  drive  hijs  hardest,  the 
party  was  reviewed  with  tJie  usual  good  nature  of  departed  guests. 
Favei«bam,  aa  he  yawned,  and  popped  up  hia  legs  upon  the  oppo- 
Nte  seat,  declared  that  he  had  never  before  seen  ho  complete  a 
collection  of  ugly  girla.  Clifton  selected  Alias  Bamaby  as  his  pot 
avermon.  Jle  swore  that  she  was  the  mc«t  detestable  person  he  hod 
erer  met ;  the  ngliest  woman  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Poet  OfScc. 

"She  looks  as  though  she  bad  picked  np  her  features  ina  BcnuttUu," 
•UKgeeted Faveraham.  "Shehasgot Brown'seyee:  thenoeepioperly 
belongiDg  to  Jones,  and  the  mouth  adapted  b>  the  head  of  Bobinaoii. 
CoTer  Simkins's  head  with  Trinkina's  hair,  and  yoa  have  a  picture  of 
ba.  She  asked  me,  aa  we  went  down  to  supper,  how  mac£  '  Jtladc- 
wood'  paid  per  sheet ;  and  when,  at  the  auggestion  of  Hra.  Mellon,  1 
invitea  her  to  dance,  she  excused  herself ;  she  had  been  correcting 
proofs  all  the  morning,  and  was  fatigued." 

"  Now,  Faveraham,  if  you  want  to  know  my  exact  notion  of  a 
hoteable  woman,  aUow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Bamaby." 

"Disgntting  I"  sympathised  Faveraham,  "bo  deucedly  inlellectaal  1 
I  told  Mra.  Mellon  to  night  that  my  notion  of  a  woman  was  a  little 
daien-haired  thing,  who  could  chatter  all  day  long  like  a  bird ;  who 
had  not  the  remotest  notion  of  making  a  pudding,  and  who  spelt 
letter  with  one  t.  The  learned  lady  sighed,  and  said  that  mine  was 
the  prevalent  notion,  Alas  I  men  liked  playtbings,  not  companions 
and  rivals,  I  agreed,  and  owned  that  I  should  prefer  the  plaything  to 
the  parlourcritic,  who  wouldgreet  me  at  every  tnm  with  an  opinion, 
and  would  forget  to  aagaT  my  tea,  in  her  vehemence  on  behtdf  of 
K'oman  genenilly,  and  her  social  position.  I  told  ber  I  intended 
to  have  mv  wife  painted  with  a  tci-pot  in  one  hand,  and  the  sugar- 
tongs  in  the  other." 

Fuversham  presently  aeked  his  companion  whether  ho  had  any 
sifters.     Clifton  repHeil  thnt  he  was  an  only  child. 

"  You're  a  lucky  fi;llow!" 

"  Why,  Faveraham,  you  ought  not  to  complain.  Sour  si.s'ers  are 
cli.inning  persons." 

"  I  ain  ehvl  you  think  eo,  my  boy.  To  mo  the  cliier  one,  Clara, 
k  exactly  the  ({irl  I  dislike.  One  of  your  fast  jouug  hulies  of  the 
modern  school,  who  prides  herself  upon  acting  unlike  other  girLi : 
waltzes  with  anybody ;  cannot  resist  a  soldier ;  and  forgela  every  man's 
Miruauae.     Hut  with  alt  these  faults  she  is  a  good-hearted  creature." 

"  Tour  yonnger  ajster,  Faveraham,  seems  to  me  a  moit  amiable 
girl,"  Clifton  eaid,  turning  the  subject  from  Clara. 

"  That  girl,  my  boy,  is  without  a  fault,"  Farersli^m  replied,  as  he 
fumbled  in  hja  pocket  for  the  cab-fore. 

They  had  arrived  at  the  Temple  gates ;  and  as  they  emerged  from 
their  dusky  vehicle,  they  were  called  "swells"  by  the  men  who  were 
driving  their  market  carts,  drawn  by  steaming  hoisee,  to  Covent 
Gatdcn. 
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tll^o^vi^g  snowballs  m  the  puUic  streets  is  not  less  daugeroi 
cooEeqiicuces  than  fatal  in  its  effects,  an  instance  of  wbicb  occurred 
last  Monday  evening: — A  gentleman  poswng  through  Marybone 
Lane  was  bit  bj  a  fellow  m  the  fiicc  with  a  large  anowball,  upon 
which  he  immediately  pulled  out  a  pistol,  pursued  the  man,  and  shot 
him  dead.  Those  deluded  people  are  therefore  cautioned  against 
Buch  practices,  as  in  similar  circumstancea  they  are  liable,  by  Act  of 
Parhament,  to  be  shot,  without  any  prosecution  or  damt^  accruing 
to  the  person  who  diould  lire."  And  these  were  the  "good  old 
Chrisbnas  times  I" 


THE    LITTLE    WIDOW    WALSH. 

WONDERFUL  little  woman  was  the  Widow 

Walsh,  hoetes  of  the  While  Ea^e,  situated  in 

'    one  of  the  most  frequented  suburb)  of  Ballydoyle. 

"And  of  what  did  your  poor  buBbaud  die'/"  I 

;.   enquired.     The  widow  pnt  her  apron  to  her  eyee, 

took  it  awa^  again-,  ana  looked  at  me  with,  as  alia 

T  donbtlen  wished  me  to  underKtand  it,  the  face  of 

V  asad  widow.'    But  the  veil  was  very  timnsparent, 

"  and  the  ezpr^aion  of  good-humored  lengnatioii 

plainly  discernible  through  the  medium,   bespoke 

plaintively,  however,  poor  thing,  as  a  bereaved 

f   widow  ought  tOBpeak,BBahe  told  methatPat,  tha 

**  poor  fellow,  had  died    "  for    want  of   being — 

"  Lord  blece  tne,  Mrs.  Walsh  ]"  I  ejacoLttcd  ; 
"  tor  want  of  being  iAojtcn /" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  to  my  sorrow.  My  poor  man^ 
'  Lord  rest  his  soul  I — though  not  to  say  sitUy,  was 
latterly  subject  to  a  sort  of  fits,  and  unoommon 
film  they  wer^^  the  like  of  which  peoplesaid  thev 
never  «en  before — snoring  fita  we  used  to  call 
them — and  when  they  came  on,  ma'am,  the  only 
wav  to  cure  them  waa  to  take  hdd  of  Pat^  feet, 
ana  shake  him  aa  yon  would  a  bolster.  My  poor 
Fat,  and  'twas  you  soSoed  well  from  the  same  fila  I" 

"  What  an  extraordinary  ailment  I"  I  exelumed.    Tlien,  as  I  re- 
called the  image  of  the  departed  Pat,  a  long,  shambling,  huge-boned 
giantj  it  struck  roe  that  the  process  described  must  have  been  a  mat- 
difficulty.    I  remarked  as  mucb  to  the  widow. 
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Lordj  no,  ma'am,"  she  replied.  "  You  had  only  to  take  a  good 
grip  of  his  feet,  and  then  to  pull  him  down  on  the  Bocx,  and  shake, 
Bhie,B' ™     .     . 


of  his  feet,  and  then  U  ^ 
shake  hun,  till  you  were  out  of  breath.  The  harder  you 
shook  him,  the  longer  it  was  before  the  fit  took  him  again.  Once, 
when  he  was  worse  than  usual,  I  pulled  him  up  the  stairs,  aed 
bumped  him  down  again,  by  the  heels,  and  after  that  it  wot  evet-ao- 
long  before  tht  poor  soul  had  any  return  of  his  wearisome  complaint. 
Ob  I  if  I  had  yon  back,  my  poor  man,  wouldn't  I  shake  you  '. 
Well — indeed  and  I  would  any  time  you'd  want  it,  and  why  not  7'* 
I  solemnly  declare  that  I  give  verbatim  the  widow's  account  of 
poor  Pat'a  myateriotiB  ailment,  and  its  still  more  mysterious  mode  of 
treatment.  Fancy  a  thin,  ahght  morsd  of  a  woman,  four  feet  two 
at  meet,  coolly  talking  of  "  tkaking  up,"  and  bumping  up  and  dowa 
stairs  by  the  heels  a  giant  of  over  six  feet  in  height,  weighing  good- 
ness knowB  how  many  stone  1  But  increduloDa  as  I  certainly  was  at 
the  time,  I  have  since  fully  sacertained  that  the  wonderful  httle 
woman  only  told  me  the  mmple  truth.     She  really  used  to  shake  Pat 


"  Yes,  ma'am,''  stud  the  widow,  dolefnlly ;  "  it  7  hod  been  in  the 
way  when  the  last  fit  came  on,  who  knows  but  my  poor  man  might 
be  We  and  hearty  to-day,  ami  not  lying  in  his  cold  grave  1  But  I 
was  at  a  countiy  wedding,  and  though  Uiey  sent  off  for  me  at  one, 
I  was  back  too  late.  There  he  was,  getting  worse  and  worse,  with 
red-hot  knitting-needles  mmiing  throo^h  his  poor  legs,  and  pins 
sticking  him  all  ovgr,  and  his  head  sphttmg  off,  and  no  one  to  help 
him.  'For  God's  etice,'  says  the  poor  creature, '  let  some  of  yon  grab 
me  by  the  heels  and  shake  me  as  hard  SB  yon  can  I'  'He's  clean  cr^ed, 
poor  man  1'  says  one.  '  Lord  love  him  I'  says  another ;  *  is  it  a  bottle 
of  physic  he  thinks  he  is  ?'  '  His  poor  head  is  gone,  sura  enough,' 
says  a  third ;  and  so  they  left  him  to  die ;  and  when  I  got  home, 
'twBB  to  find  my  Pat  as  oead  as  mutton,  and  I  myself  a  lone,  de- 
sorted  widow,  without  a  living  man  upon  the  floor  t" 

So  poor  Pat,  yon  Bee,  really  died  for  want  of  being  shaken  up  t 
DoctoiB,  pray  nmke  a  note  on  it  I 

It  was  only  a  figure  of  speech  of  the  little  woman  to  describe  her- 
self OS  "  a  lone,  deserted  widow."  Not  she,  indeed  I  She  had  a 
merry  little  daughter  to  keep  her  company,  and  quite  a  mob  of  ac- 
quaintances and  cronies  besides.  And  whenever  she  wanted  especial 
advice,  she  could  consult  her  old  friend.  Farmer  Horaghty,  whose 
clear  head  was  always  at  her  service  in  that  way.  But,  to  be  sure, 
she  lost  him  after  a  while,  for  as  times  were  bad  in  the  old  country, 
Daniel  Heiaghty  thon^t  that  even  at  his  afe  he  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  gating  on  in  Ameriok    Tlie  litUe  widow  nuned  him,  to 
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be  saxe,  bat  in  one  way  waa  his  departure  rather  an  advantage,  since 
it  cxxmpletely  alenoed  the  busy  tongues  that  had  Bometimes  hinted 
«t  tte  &etihood  of  the  little  woman  becoming  Mrs.  Heraghty.  No  I 
TThe  Widow  Walsh  a  widow  would  remiun ;  she  had  maie  up  her 
mind  on  it. 

It  was  no  secret  that  the  thrifty  little  woman  had  laid  by  a  pretty 
penny  aa  a  fortune  for  her  dau^ter  Nelly,  who  in  ooune  of  time 
ivoold  also  succeed  to  the  propnetoiship  of  the  inn,  and  the  good 
f  arxn  a  mile  beyond  the  town.  little  Mias  Nelly  had  plenty  of  brexs, 
bat  the  suitor  hYoaied  by  the  mother  was  Anthony  Murphy,  a 
wealthy  young  farmer,  well  made,  and  tolerably  good-looking.  As 
far  aa  the  m^er  was  conoemedj  Anthony  could  not  complain  of 
^want  of  encouragement,  but  as  it  was  the  daughter  he  wished  to 
snarry,  w^  his  coune  of  love  was  not  as  smootn  as  he  could  hare 
<leairea.  tfut  AnUiony  Murphy  was  not  one  to  give  up  in  a  hurry ; 
not  he  indeed. 

NoWy  I  dare  say  you  i^cs^t  to  know  what  kind  of  girl  this  Mias 
l^ellY  was.  Well,  hke  her  mother,  she  was  quite  a  morsel  of  woman- 
kin<i,  but  unlike  her  mother,  Ehe  had  a  round,  firesh  face ;  rosy,  dim- 
pled cheeks ;  abundance  of  soft,  sUky  hair ;  and  the  merriest  and 
filyeat  pair  of  blue  ^es  ever  you  saw.  Once  upon  a  time  Miss 
iNelly  had  been  known  to  cry  with  vexation  because  some  wag  had 
dubbed  her  ^*  the  widows  mite,"  and  it  used  to  cause  her  dire  mor- 
^fication  to  be  obliged  to  clamber  on  a  chair  to  reach  up  to  the  cor- 
ner cupboari  in  the  parlour,  or  the  shelves  in  the  bar ;  or  to  have  to 
mount  a  footnitool  when  she  wanted  a  peep  into  the  round  mirror 
between  the  windows  of  the  best  sitting-room.  Now,  such  straits 
were  only  suggestive  of  blushes,  snules,  and  dimples,  pleasing  to 
b^old.  And  this  simply  because  somebody,  who  owned  a  pair  of 
big,  brown  eyes,  an  open,  honest  face,  and  a  true,  manly  heart,  had 
eome  time  since  stooped  down  ever  so  low.  so  as  to  whi4)er  softly  in 
Miss  Nelly^s  ear,  how  ehe,  with  her  warm  little  heart,  and  her  bright 
smile,  ima  her  trim  little  figure,  just  realised  his  life-dream  of  a 
aweet^  household  fairy  that  could  sued  sunshine  and  happineas  over 
any  inan*s  home.  And  this  somebody  said  much  more  that  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you,  for  that  would  not  be  fair. 

Unfortunately  this  dear  somebody  *s  course  of  true  love  threatened 
to  be  rugged  indeed.  There  was  slender  hope  of  the  thrifty  widow 
ever  bestowing  her  mite  on  Aim,  poor  fellow.  No  stnigglinfi;  mecha- 
nic for  her ;  she  preferred,  as  a  future  son-in-law,  the  wealthy  young 
farmer,  Anthony  Murphy. 

One  fine  Saturday  morning,  as  Nelly  Walsh  was  trinping  off  to 
the  chapel,  her  mother  called  after  her  to  desire  her  to  hasten  back, 
as  she  had  to  go  out.  Nelly  was  home  before  you  could  have  thought 
it  posBible,  and  then  her  mother,  putting  on  her  cloak,  drew  the 
hood  over  her  head,  slipped  a  little  bag  containing  her  money  into 
her  bosom,  and  took  ner  market-basket  on  her  arm.  She  paused  on 
the  thrediold,  and  looked  back  at  Nelly. 

'^  Be  a  good,  steady  girl  while  I  am  away,**  said  she ;  "  and  God 
bless  you,  Nellv,  agrah  !*' 

And  with  that,  off  went  the  Widow  Wabh— and  the  Widow 
Walsh  never  came  back ! 

Fact,  I  assure  you.  Dinner-hour  came  round ;  evening  fell  and 
darkened  into  night:  the  hist  customers  departed — ^but  the  Widow 
Walsh  came  not.  The  nine  o'clock  bell  rang,  and  no  Widow  Waldi 
appeared.  Terrified  out  of  her  wits,  poor  Nelly  sent  to  beg  of  a 
neighbour  to  come  to  her,  and  to  him  she  toJd  her  alarm.  The 
neighbour  looked  grave,  the  servants  crowded  up,  terrified,  and 
whispering  their  dismay.  Half -past  nine,  ten  o'clock  struck,  and  no 
Widow  Walsh.  By  this  time  the  alarm  had  spread  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, people  came  flocking  in,  and  poor  Nelly,  almost  at  her  wits* 
end,  besought  of  them  to  go  and  look  for  her  mother,  and  could 
hardly  be  restrained  from  setting  off  herself  on  a  like  errand.  The 
report  ran  from  house  to  house ;  the  whole  town  shared  in  the  ex- 
•citement.  And  when  next  day  paased— and  the  next — and  the 
next---and  no  Widow  Walsh  returned,  the  hubbub  was  tremendous. 
Inquiries  instituted,  the  police  went  prowling  and  seeking  vrith  their 
noses  to  the  ^und,  advertisements  Were  published,  rewards  offered. 
In  vain,  the  Widow  Walsh  never  camo  back. 

Catty  Mahonv,  the  beggarwoman,  who  sits  to  this  day  in  a  hollow 
of  the  wall  in  the  chapel-yard,  had  spoken  to  the  widow,  and  mora 
token,  had  received  the  widow's  chanty  when  the  widow  was  enter- 
ing the  chapel :  and  Catty  Mahony  had  spoken  to  the  widow  again 
when  she  had  left  the  chapel,  and  given  her  the  full  value  of  her 
charity  in  pnycva.    Catty  Mahony  had  then  seer  the  widow  draw 


her  hood  about  her  face,  walk  quickly  down  the  street,  and  mmgle 
with  the  crowd.  This  was  about  one  o'clock— three  quarters  of  an 
hour  after  she  had  left  home — and  this  was  the  last  seen  or  known 
of  the  Widow  Walsh,  by  neighbours,  or  keen-scented  police,  or 
Catty,  or  anyone  else. 

The  little  widow  had  taken  with  her,  besides  some  loose  change, 
twentr  guineas  in  goM,  the  half-year's  rent  due  to  the  kndlord. 
But  she  had  not  been  to  the  landlord's  house  all  that  day.  This 
being  the  case,  the  general  belief  was,  that  the  poor  creature  had 
been  enticed  somewhere  and  murdered,  for  Ihe  udce  of  the  money 
she  had  about  her.  It  was  the  only  way  people  had  of  explaining 
the  m3rBtery,  but  this  explanation  was  a  misty  one.  There  were 
things  that  no  one  could  understand.  How  such  a  crime  could  have 
been  committed  in  broad  day  light— how  a  woman  so  well  known 
amongst  the  farming  classes,  who  throng  our  town  on  market-days, 
could  have  gone  anywhere  without  having  been  seen  or  recognised 
bv  a  single  person— -how  anyone  could  have  known  of  the  money 
about  het — ^why  she  had  not  gone  direct  from  the  chapel  to  the  land' 
lord's  house,  close  by — ^these  were  mysteries  that  none  could  fathom. 

Amongst  the  lower  orders  there  were  some — ^not  many,  however, 
who  hinted  that  the  poor  little  widow  had  been  spirited  away  by  the 
good  people !  Had  sne  not,  in  defiance  of  all  tradition,  spite  of  all 
oppositioxv  cai>sed  to  be  levelled  the  green  rath  that  stood  upon  her 
farms  ?  She  had  been  duly  warned  of  the  evil  consequences  of  such 
an  outrage,  and  now,  might  it  not  happen  that  the  good  people  hod 
avenged  themsdves  by  carrying  off  the  offender  bodily ! 

Can  this  bo  our  blithesome,  bri^t-eyed,  ruddy-cheeked  little 
Nelly  Walsh?  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  I  What  a  chiuige  is  here  I  She 
does  not  seem  so  plump  as  before  the  widow  disappeared ;  the  rosy 
cheeks  are  paler ;  the  blue  eyes  are  dimmed  with  tears.  Just  now, 
too,  the  litue  hands  are  tightly  clenched,  and  as  she  sits  here  alone, 
in  the  fast  deepening  twuight,  she  sways  her  body  to  sind  fro,  and 
moans  and  wails,  as  Irishwomen  of  her  class  will  do  under  the  pres- 
sure of  calamity. 

It  is  a  chill  October  evening,  and  the  wintry  wind  shrieks  and 
mutters  amonc;  the  trees  in  the  Deanery  g^en  opposite.  Torrents 
of  rain  fall  sullenly  on  the  low  roof  j  and  dash  in  nerce  gusts  against 
the  little  window-panes.  But  within  no  effort  is  made  to  counteract 
the  gloomy  influences  of  the  night.  No  pleasant  fire  sparkles  in 
the  grate,  no  candle  dispels  the  gathering  shadows.  Ghastly  and 
dark,  they  creep  about,  and  crouch  in  comers,  and  glide  l)ehind 
curtains,  and  crawl  stealthily  over  the  white  walls.  The  air  is 
heavy  and  damp ;  and  sad,  unearthly  whispers  seem  to  echo  the  girVs 
half -stifled  utterance  of  axiguish. 

Ah,  poor  child !  she  has  had  enough  to  trouble  her  daring  the 
twelve  months  that  have  chipsed  since  her  mother's  mysterious  dis- 
appearance. First,  there  was  a  wearisome  illness,  during  which 
eveiything  in  the  house  had  been  in  the  hands  d  servants,  and 
honest  and  attached  though  they  truly  were,  the  old  inn  haa  not 
prospered  under  them.  When  the  young  mistress  was  at  last  able 
to  go  about,  she  found  many  things  n^locted,  half  h?r  customers 
gone,  the  rest  dropping  away.  She  did  her  best  to  remedy  this,  but 
ihQ  loss  of  the  thrifty  Httle^  widow  vras  dally  and  hourly  fdt,  and 
things  did  not  mend  much. 

And  now  had  come  the  climax  of  her  troubles.  The  kind  land- 
lord hearing  that,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  not  a  penny  had 
been  found  of  the  noard  attributed  to  the  saving  of  the  little  widow, 
had  generously  remitted  to  the  desolate  girl  not  only  the  half-year's 
rent  due,  but  that  of  the  half-year  to  come.  Poo^  Nelly  wept  bit- 
terly when  she  heard  of  the  sudden  death  of  her  kind  friend,  and  sore 
cause  had  she  for  tears,  as  she  soon  found  to  her  cost.  The  heir- 
at-law,  who  lived  in  Dublin,  had  appointed  as  his  agent  in  Bally- 
dojle  a  low-class  attorney,  and  the  first  communication  Nelly  re- 
ceived from  him  was  a  notice  to  pay  up  at  once  the  year's  rent  she 
was  in  arrear,  and  to  be  prepared  to  pay  henceforward  a  higher 
rent  for  her  house  and  farm.  Nelly,  greatly  akumed,  told  the 
agent  of  the  late  hindiord's  kindness  about  the  rent,  but  as  she  had 
no  proof  of  this  beyond  her  own  word,  she  only  got  jibad  at  by  the 
new  agent.  As  to  the  increase  of  rent,  however,  Nelly  told  him 
that  her  mother,  two  years  ago,  had  obtatiAed  a  renewal  of  her  lease 
—or  rather,  a  written  promise  of  renewal  at  any  time  it  mijrht  bt) 
claimed.  The  agent  shook  his  head — he  knew  nothing  of  tins  -  he 
had  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  document,  but  of  course  if 
in  existence  it  could  be  produced.  Nelly  at  once  searched  for  it 
where  she  twis  sure  it  must  be — amongst  other  papers  in  h^r  mothjr'f 
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trunk,  up  otaiis.  But  no  such  documoat  was  to  be  found:  High 
and  low,  up  and  down,  in  every  nook  and  crevice,  did  Nelly  search 
in  vain.  The  paper  had  vanished  as  completely  as  the  Yddovr 
herself,  and  poor  Nellv  was  forced  to  conclude  that  her  mother 
must  have  taien  it  with  her  on  the  morning  of  her  disappearance. 
But  the  agent  was  sure—or  pret(mded  to  be  so — that  no  such  docu- 
ment had  ever  exist^ ;  anu  now,  to  end  all,  poor  Nelly  was  to  be 
sent  adrift  houselea^). 

And  where,  then,  were  Nelly's  suitors  ?  No,  not  faithless  to  her 
in  her  misfortunes,  I  am  happy  to  say.  Anthony  Murphy  she 
had  long  ago  dismissed,  kindly  but  firmly,  and  so  as  to  convince 
him,  sorel  V  against  his  iwill,  that  she  could  never  be  his.  And  where 
was  BomeDON^  else  now  ?  Ah !  wretched  little  Nelly ! — ^not  an  hour 
since  had  she  sent  him  from  her  in  sorrow  and  in  anger.  Over 
and  over  acain,  since  her  troubles  commenced,  had  he  besought  of  her 
to  become  his  wife ;  to  let  him  work  for  her,  and  care  for  her,  and 
shield  her,  tffi  best  he  might,  from  the  worla^s  rough  trials.  But 
Nelly  was  too  proud  to  consent  to  this.  What !  sheoQ  a  burden  on 
the  man  ^e  loved  ? — no— nshe  would  rather  work  as  a  servant  all 
her  life  than  be  a  drag  on  him !  She  wouJd  die  rather  than  con- 
sent to  that — she  to  keep  him  down  in  the  world,  indeed !  And  so 
obstinate,  so  proud,  so  immutable  was  she,  that  at  length  her  lover, 
deeply  pained  and  offended,  had  left  her  to  herself.  Oh,  miserable 
littfe  Nelly  I  No  wonder  she  should  moan,  and  sob,  and  rock 
herself,  and  wring  her  hands  despairingly.  To  think  of  her 
having  so  grieved  and  angered  him  who  was  more  to  her  than 
life  iteelf  I  Oh  my!— oh  my  I  What  must  Tom  think  of  her? 
Dear  Tom,  so  true,  so  ibithful,  so  tender  of  her,  so  good,  so 
unselfish! 

It  was  dark  night,  and  through  the  pelting  rain,  and  the  thick 
gloom,  oame  a  stalwarth  man,  and  knockea  at  th3  closed  door 
of  l^e  Eagle  Inn.  Strange  to  say,  too,  that  though  it  rained 
•A  if  sky  and  ground  were  meeting,  and  blew  so  that  this  stal- 
warth man  had  to  buffet  his  way  luong,  not  even  a  top  coat  had 
he  to  protect  him  from  the  weather.  The  collar  of  his  jacket  was 
^uUea  up  over  his  ears,  and  held  by  his  teeth,  and  his  cap  drawn 
down  on  his  face,  but  the  jacket  was  thin,  and  its  wearer  wet 
through  by  the  time  he  reached  the  door  of  the  inn  and  knocked. 
But  without  a  moment's  delay  the  door  was  opened  to  admit  him 
and  as  speedily  re-fastened  bemnd  him. 

Before  he  had  time  to  open  his  lips,  the  door  to  the  left  flew  open  ; 
there  was  a  joyous  exclamation — and,  yes,  positively  ! — like  a  shaft 
from  a  bow,  Httle  Miss  Nelly  popped  into  the  arms  of  the  half- 
drowned  new-comer,  utterly  unconscious  for  the  moment  of  *  the 
very  unpleasantly  moist  state  of  his  garments,  or  of  the  shower-bath 
her  sudden  rush  procmrod  her.  There  she  was,  laughing  and  crying 
in  a  breath,  and  there  was  he,  staring  down  at  her,  utterly  bewil- 
dered, and  small  blame  to  him,  I'm  sure  I 

**  Why  J  Nelly  1"  was  all  he  could  say,  as  he  looked  down  at  that 
puzzling  httle  person,  clin^ng  to  him  so  lovingly. 

"  Oh,  my !  oh,  my  I"  cried  Nelly  ;  "  I'm  so  liappy !  Oh,  Tom, 
I'm  BO  happy,  happy,  happy  I  Oh ! — "  becoming  suddenly  aware 
of  Tom's  deploraDle  conclition,  she  darted  out  of  his  arms  as  speedily 
as  she  had  snot  into  them. 

"  Goodness  gracious  me,  Tom !"  she  cried  remorsefully ;  "I 
ought  to  ask  your  pardon  for  sending  for  you  on  such  a  night  I 
You're  almost  drowned,  iny  poor  boy  I  Why  on  earth  didn't  you 
put  on  your  top  coat  coming  out  ?  Here  now,  take  off  this  wet 
jacket  as  fast  as  you  can — ^never  mind  me,  you  know,  Tom — and 
come  in  and  wann  yourself."  Here,  having  by  a  sudden  spring 
triumphantly  succeeded  in  jerking  off  T(Hn'a  streaming  cap,  <>he 
laughed  gleefully,  and  by  the  way  of  e^cting  the  removal  of  the 
wet  garment,  expended  her  remaining  breath  in  a  series  of  tugs 
at  the  cuffs  and  tail.  Tom  looked  at  her,  too  much  amazed  to 
laugh  or  smile,  and  dreamt Iv  divesting  himself  of  his  jacket,  suf- 
ferrod  her  to  seize  his  hands,  pull  him  into  the  best  parlour,  and 
tyrannicallv  pnsli  him  into  a  big,  cushioned  chair  beside  the  blazing, 
ci^ackling  fire.  This  done,  she  viewed  hun  with  great  satisfaction, 
clapped  ner  hands,  and  laughed. 

'^  Am  I  asleep  V**  asked  1  om,  with  a  troubled  look  at  the  beaming 
faoe  before  him. 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Tom.  But,  oh !  how  good  of  you  to  oome  at 
once.  I  waa  half  afraid  you  might  refuse.  Why  didn^  you  put 
on  your  coat,  though,  you  ailly  boy  ?" 

*^  Bocamie  I  wm  in  such  a  hurry  that  I  nerer  thought  of  it,^  said  | 


Tom.     "  I  was  afraid — afraid  of  somo  fresh  trouble  when  you  seat 
for  me,  so  I  just  ran  out  as  I  was.'* 

**  My  poor  boy — ^that  is  so  like  you— never  to  think  of  your  own 
comfoft  where  others  are  concerned."  She  stood  right  before  him 
now,  and  laid  her  hand  softly  on  his  head.  **  Ah  I  I  know  you  so 
well,  Tom !  But  now,  say  you  have  forgiven  me  out  and  out,  be- 
fore I  tell  you  why  I  sent  for  you  in  such  a  hurry." 

Tom  was  wide  awake  now,  I  fcmcy,  for  he  forthwith  put  out  his 
arm,  and  drew  the  speaker  to  his  side.  She  nestled  up  to  him,  and 
laid  her  hei^l  on  his  shoulder. 

"Dear  Tom,"  she  whispered,  "I  would  not  pain  you  for  the 
world," 

Tom's  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  looked  earnestly  into  her  smiling 
face.  That  he  found  there  nothing  very  disheartening  may  ba 
supposed,  for  without  further  hesitation,  he  boldly  repeated  a  ques- 
tion that  had  already  more  than  once  been  answerea  in  the  nega- 
tive. This  time  the  reply  was  very  different,  being  of  a  nature 
most  satisfactory  to  the  questioner. 

'*  Then,"  said  Tom,  exultingly,  **  the  sooner  I  get  you  into  ray- 
charge  the  better,  Nelly,  my  little  darling.  Halloo  !  what  the  deuc- 
is  that  r 

Well  might  he  exclaim — ^for  from  under  her  apron  Miss  Nelly  had 
suddenly  ^mxluced  before  his  astonished  eyes — the  missing  docum?ut 
of  such  importance  I 

So  this  was  the  meaning  of  Miss  Nelly's  sudden  change  of  dj- 
meanour— of  her  strange  joyousness — of  bar  relenting  towards  him- 
self ! — ^Tom's  face  fell  a  little — ^he  would  rather  have  taken  her  poor, 
and  dependent  solely  on  him — ^for  Tom,  be  it  known,  was  proud  as 
his  lady-love,  every  whit.  Nelly  saw  what  was  passing  in  his  mind, 
BO  she  cleverly  made  a  diversion  in  his  thoughts  by  reminding  him 
that  he  had  yet  to  hear  how  she  had  found  the  mysterious  paper. 

"  And  remember,  Tom,"  she  added  gravely,  **  that  is  to  bj  a 
secret  between  us  two.  I  ought  not  to  keep  anything  secret  from 
you,  though,  so  I  sent  for  you  to  tell  you  the  whole  stoiy — ono 
that  seems  like  a  dream  to  me  still." 

"  It*s  all  like  a  dream  to  me  !  murmured  Tom,  looking  fondly  at 
his  promised  wife — so  far  from  him,  he  had  thouijht,  awhile  ago. 

It  was  a  strange  story,  surely,  and  many  were  Tom's  ejaculations 
of  amazement  as  he  listened.  About  an  hour  since  a  travelling  man 
— a  stranger — ^had  come  to  the  house,  saying  that  he  had  a  msssa^a 
for  her.  At  a  hotel  in  New  York,  three  months  since,  he  had  fallen 
into  conversation  with  the  landlady,  a  countrywoman  of  his  own,  a 
little,  thin,  low-sized,  sallow,  blue-eyed  woman — ^rather  good-look- 
ing, on  the  whole.  Having  ascertained  from  him  that  he  was  about 
to  return  home,  and  would  pass  through  BaUydoyle  on  his  way,  she 
begged  of  him  to  go  to  little  Nelly  Walsh  of  the  White  Eagle  Inn, 
Ad  tell  her  that  if  she  should  at  any  time  want  the  written  promise 
of  a  lease,  given  by  the  landlord  to  her  mother,  about  two  years 
ago,  she  was  to  hf t  up  the  third  plank  in  the  left-ha.nd  comer  of 
the  room  where  her  poor  father  died,  and  she  would  find  it.  The 
stranger  being  anxious  to  get  home  to  his  wife  and  family  in  Clon- 
mel,  had  refused  to  stay  for  the  night;  wet  as  it  was  he  lual 
hurried  off  after  delivering  his  message.  But  from  his  minute  de- 
Bcription  of  the  host  and  hostess  of  the  New  York  Hotel,  both  Toiu 
and  Nelly  were  fully  convinced  that  the  little  hostess  was  no  other 
than  the  wonderful  widow  Walsh  herself,  transformed  into  the  wife 
of  the  farmer,  Daniel  Heraghty. 

But  I  have  something  else  to  tell  you. 

One  fine  evening,  ^Sien  all  the  iwsi  of  the  wedding  was  over, 
Nelly  came  up  dyly  to  Tom's  chair,  and  said : — 

"  Tom,  I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

"  Well,  little  wife,  out  with  i^-is  it  a  secret  ?" 

"  No  longer  a  secret,  Tom.  I  found  this  with  the  paper,  under 
the  plank — only,  you  see,  Tom,  I  did  not  want  to  teU  you  until  I 
was  sure  of  you." 

A  little  green  bag  containing  two  hundred  golden  guineas. 

Ha,  ha,  Tom ;  I  think  Nelly  was  very  wise  in  withholding  her 
treasure  a  while— otherwise,  there's*  no  knowing  what  a  proud  fel- 
low like  you  might  have  done!  3at  now  he  must  just  pocket  his 
pride  wim  his  guineas. 

Ton  see  the  Widow  Waldi  was  not  so  bad,  after  all. 

And  now  I  have  only  to  add— II  Tom  and  Nelly  don't  live  happy, 
Uwt  yon  and  I  may. 

F.  C 
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HSFBESSIOHS  OF  SOHB  ODD  BEALS. 

,  BOUTtwonty  yam  ago,  hf  niOMW  ot  a  paper  read 
befure  tiie  Ri^al  Jiieh  Ac^om;,  public  attention 
8  Gat  attracted  to  a  number  of  ecala — about 
ty — mnieniably  of  Chinese  manufacture,  which 
t  Ii:td  been  discovered  in  Torioua  localities  in  Irelaod. 
*"  The  question  naturally  an»e  how  they  came  there, 
CT  and  when,  and  for  a  coniiderable  time  it  was  an 
'i(  antiquamn  qutttio  v«zafii  whether  they  were  ^e- 
■'nuine  q)cciineii8  of  CeleBtial  art  or  not.  One  writer 
,  eiprwaed  himself  thus:  "The  paper  read  before 
I  the  Iii^  Academy  on  the  Chioese  porcelain  seals 
y  foand  in  Ireland,  having  inscriptioiis  in  a  clmracter 
IS  old  as  Confucius,  is  evidently  a  boai.  The  fact 
'  is,  that  long  rectangular  seaU,  terminating  at  one 
11(1  in  an  animal,  and  having  iha  name  of  a  person 
ir  place,  are  in'  common  use  among  the  Chinese  at 
V  prutent,  and  empbyed  in  stamping  papers,  books, 
-'  -  1,  tradesmen's  bills,  etc.  The  inscription  on 
tne  Dase  of  these  seals  is  in  the  ChuentSM,  or  s?al 
charaeteiB,  which,  though  invented  during  the 
period  of  the  Chinese  moralist,  is  in  the  same  use 
at  the  present  hour  as  the  41ack  letter  for  fancjr 
work,  titles  of  books,  etc.  Several  seals  of  this 
kind  of  agalmatite  were  sold  last  year  in  London." 
>Ii-.  Edward  Getty  was  at  the  trouble  to  write  and  publish  a  minute 
account  of  tiem,  recording,  as  far  ea  he  had  naccrtained,  in  what 
looality  and  at  what  date  each  had  been  found,  and  furnishiug  fac- 
siuiiliB  of  their  mottoes,  with  translations  made  indepondcDtly  by 
ToriouB  Chiaew  scholais,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Aj9  r^;ardi  the  material  and  form  of  these  seals,  the  writtT  jittt 
quoted  was  aignally  in  error ;  tlicy  aie  not  ngalmatitc  (or  rather, 
B^iilmalolite)  stealite  or  soap-^tone,  as  are  those  generally  met  with, 
but  porcelain  cast  in  moulds,  and  subjected  tosuchan  intense  degree 
of  Iwat,  and  consequent  vitrificatioo,  that  their  suliafanoe  is  as  per- 
fiitly  imperishable  aa  the  glass  and  porcelain  trinkets  found  in  the 
uiiunmycaseBof  Egypt.  Neitierarethey  bug  and  rectangular,  like 
tiK  uo  of  modern  importation,  but  each  is  an  exact  cube,  with  a 
tliinese  mcoikey  seat«d  on  it  bj  way  of  a  handle.  They  are,  more- 
over, oil  BO  precisely  similar  in  size  and  general  appearance,  as  to  be 
diatinguialied  only  by  the  cliaraclw  of  the  undi;r  or  sluiniiiiig  sur- 

It  is  considered  poeeiUe  that  these  interi.'stLiig  relics  may  have 
c<,me  from  the  East,  together  with  the  weapons,  omamenta,  and 
other  articles  of  commerce  which  were  brought  by  the  Pheeiuciaus, 
to  whom  the  porta  and  harbours  of  Ireland  were  well  known.  Sir 
Joliu  Davis  being  applied  to  on  the  subject,  stated  that  the  charac- 
tc'ra  were  sufCcieutly  ancient  for  any  anignable  date  within  our 
Ttaeh.  He  odded^  that  the  inscriptions  were  mere  names,  not  ad- 
mitting of  translation,  but  perfecuy  recognisable  as  in  the  ancient 
seal  characters  of  China,  and  often  used  on  the  seals  of  pnblic  and 

trivate  indiddoals  at  the  present  day.  Nevertheless,  imprenions 
living  been  sent  to  various  Chinese  sohoIaiB  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere,  the  answeiH,  when  compared,  presented  sufficient  resem- 
1)!;uice  to  prove  that  the  characters  conveyed  pretty  much  the  same 
idea  to  seveial  authorilies.  By  some  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
tli<.«e  aesJs  may  have  come  acodentalty  in  tea-chests,  but  then  arises 
Ve  question,  how  happened  it  that  auch  were  sent  to  Ireland  only. 
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1  know,  these  relics  have  as  yet  baea  only  discovered 
:  may  add,  have  surmised  that  th^  were  iHVUght 


by  perfions  connected  witli  Lord  Macartney's  emlinBqr,  but  the 
aWnce  of  any  specimens  of  such  seals  in  hts  collection  tends 
ri^uder  Iho  hypothesis  doubtful. 


LiKK  a  summer's  sun,  should  a  great  man's  life 

In  its  dawn,  all  promise  be  : 
Id  its  nocoi-tide  itreugth,  a  power  to  hleaa, 

To  fniitafte  all  humanitr  ; 
In  the  evQQuig  sink.  withW  wot^  well  done, 

Id  glory  tranquilly. 


A    LSGRXD,    ADA.l>rKn    PltUU    T 

ANY  years  ago— tliere  is  no  uecesa^  to  be  par- 
I  ticular  as  td  tlic  eiact  time— there  resided  in  Gflr- 
'  many  a  nobleman  of  a  haughty  and  chivalrDus 
I  spirit,  to  which  indeed  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for 
I   his  title  and  estates,  neither  having  been  hereditoiy. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  speak  the  wars  that  had 
<  for  a  long  time  distracted  Germany  had  ceased  for 
'  a  brief  season,  and  Count  Wolmar  went  to  dwell 
I  in  the  retirement  of  a  large  Chateau,  and  ere  bng 
>  foil  in  love  with  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  nejgh- 

Ibouring  baron  of   ancient  lineage.     To  his  great 
murtification,  however,  the  baron  declined  his  pro- 
posals, and  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  Ihu 
objection  to  an  alliance  was  founded  on  a  want  of 
.   hcrtdilory  honoura.     He  sought  the  fair  Edith,  buf 
'   she  declined  his  hand  in  the  most  decisive  manner; 
■    and,  to  add  to  his  mortification,  informed  him  tliat 
her  affections  were  already  engaged. 

I'he  Count  knew  not  how  to  taook  the  refusal, 
especially  as  he  could  not  discover  who  was  the 
favoured  suitor ;  the  old  baron  affirming  that  he  was 
bound  to  secrecy,  while  the  lady  refund  to  amwer 
any  question  on  the  subject.     Independent,   how- 
ever, of  this  circumstance,  Wolmar  had  a  personal  cause  ol  griev- 
ance,  which  we  will  preaefitly  eiplain.     A  young  officer  named 
Von  Deutzbcrg,  of  a  very  high  tamify,  had  served  in  the  wars  under 
the  command  of  Wolmar.     A  few  days  preceding  the  battle  that, 
for  a  season  at  least,  decided  the  contest  between  the  adverse  parties, 
Von  Deutzberg  was  nominated  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  to 
the  eici^aive  indignation  of  the  Count.     His  proud  spirit  chafed  at 
the  injustice,  he  speedily  retired  from  the  court,  and  betook  himself, 
in  gloomy  scorn,  to  his  Cliatoau. 

One  evening  as  h'!  w.^s  wandering,  in  a  gloomy  and  disatidfied 
mood,  through  a  wood  attached  to  lus  Chateau,  a  oonfidenlial  vanal 
came  hastily  to  inform  him  that  a  stranger,  accompanied  by  a  large 
suite,  had  just  arrived  at  the  casUe  d  the  old  baron,  and  that 
it  was  every  where  said  he  was  the  accepted  lover  of  the  fjuly 
I'Idith.  The  Count  unhesitatingly  mounted  his  steed,  and  rode 
on  unattended,  to  personally  ascertain  the  exact  truth  <rf  the  un- 
welcome intelligence.  It  was  dark  when  he  arrived  at  the  buxin's 
mnusion,  but  to  his  inexpressible  chagrin  and  wrath,  was  denied 
admittance  by  the  castellan.  No  entreaties  could  move  the  inflexi- 
bility of  the  latter,  and  Wolmar's  cup  of  passion  was  more  than 
full,  when  he  learned  that  the  violent  manner  in  which  he  was 
treated,  was  due  to  the  express  orders  of  Boron  Von  Deutzberg, 
Lady  Edith's  accepted  suitor.  Dashing  his  glove  in  the  face  of  tbi 
castellan  he  rode  furiotuly  from  the  gate,  his  exasperation  against 
his  successful  rival  knowing  no  bounds.  He  passed  the  entin' 
night  in  riding  round  the  walls  of  the  Chateau,  longing  for  some 
miraculous  power  to  aid  the  direction  of  his  threatening Itand. 

He  was  not  permitted  to  remain  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  effect 
Lis  conduct  had  produced.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  ensuing  day  he 
received  a  message  from  Von  Deutzberg,  couched  in  the  most  im- 
perious language,  and  commanding  him  not  to  contend  in  vain  with 
nifl  anpcrior  ofGcer,  whose  rank  and,  anc?stry  placed  him  at  so  great 
a  distance  above  him. 

On  receiving  this  res^ion^e,  Wolmar  hastily  marshalled  al!l  hi> 
vnffials,  and  made  various  prepatatione,  so  that  on  the  very  day  on 
wluch  it  should  be  announced  that  the  nuptials  of  Von  Deutzberg 
with  the  lady  Edith  were  to  be  solemnized,  might  be  the  day  on 
which  to  commence  a  feudal  war,  that  should  only  end  with  bin 
own  life,  or  that  of  his  rival. 

The  day  of  the  nuptials  soon  arrived,  and  the  Count,  at  the  head 
of  all  his  vassals,  and  retainers,  attacked  the  Chateau  in  the  mid«t 
of  the  teetivitiea.  As  the  contest  progressed,  sallies  ware  continu- 
ally made  by  the  besieged,  but  Von  Deutzberg  was  never  seen  in 
the  mflhSe.  These  sallies  were  nearly  all  of  them  unsuccessful,  and 
it  seemed  evident  that  Wolmar  would  soon  poeseas  himself  (rf  tlie 
Chateau.  Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  on  the  morning  of  the 
tenth  day  all  Iho  batteries  weo^  suddenly  maimed,  at  an  earher  hour 
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Uum  ogual,  t,  clarion  blev  its  ahiiU  blast,  and  jnst  as  the  sua  rose 
hutroDe  over  the  tmreta,  the  numr  satee  were  cast  open,  and  Von 
Deutaber^  inued  forth  at  the  head  3  a  chosen  body,  m  full  charge. 
Wohnar  munediatelj  singled  out  big  rival ;  they  met,  but  luid 
Bcaroely  cmsBed  gworda,  when  Wolmar  was  myBt«rioiMl]r  stniclt 
from  his  hoise  I  The  aatoniahmeot  of  Lis  followura  at  this  event 
WM  quickly  succeeded  by  a  panic,  and  although  Wolmar  remounted 
and  endeavoured  to  lead  them  on,  it  waa  all  in  vain. 

Exaapeiated  at  the  circumstance,  and  attributing  it  only  to  Bome 
fortuitous  diaester  of  war — the  fault  he  knew  not  how,  of  his  steed, 
or  the  light  of  the  sun  striking  in  hia  own  face,  Wohnar  bitt«rly 
reproached  his  Boldiers  for  their  flight,  and  exhorted  them  to  retrieve 
their  laurels  on  the  following  morning,  and  redeem  thenuelvee  front 
a  disgrace  which  tarnished  all  their  previous  successes.     The  night 
was  pBsed  in  freeh  preparations,  and  they  again  pressed  forward  to 
the  attack.     No  sooner  had  the  Count  appe&ied  in  front  of  the 
Chateau,  than  the  clarion  echoed  from  the  battlements,  the  gates 
flew  open,   and  a  second  time  Von  Deutiberg  issued  forth  at  the 
head  of  his  horecmen.     As  a  falcon  pounceeupon  his  prey,  so  swept 
the  form  of  Wolmar  across  the  plain  towards  his  hated  rival,  who 
in  turn  undauntedly  spurred  to  meet  him.     Before  they  had  ex- 
changed a  single  bbw,  however,  the  steed  of  Wolmar  becaci  j  rivet leJ 
to  the  earth,  while  Von  Deutaberg,  wheelingtouud  ivith  inconceiv- 
able ra^dity,  dealt   a  blow 
npon   Wolmar's    crest    tliat 
brought  bint  BcnseleA   to  the 
ground,  hia  men  being  routed 
as  bcfoi'e,  but  with  for  greater 
slaughter. 

When  the  Count  recovered 
bis  senaeB,  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed his  rage  and  confuaioii. 
He  knew  not  how  this  frcsli 
discomfiture  had  occurred,  un< 
\em  some  accursed  wilchcrafc 
bad  been  practised  agaiust 
him.  Madaened  by  this  over- 
throw, be  once  more  TaUii.il 
his  men  by  that  energy  of  pas- 
sion from  which  there  is  ;io 
appeal,  and  a  few  days  hoheM 
him  again  in  front  of  the  walU 
that  cncloeed  his  rival,  grasp- 
ing his  blade  with  clenched 
teeth  and  steady  ferocity  of 
purpxe.  But  f;ite  was  stitl 
u;ainst  bim.  Again  Von 
Deutzbe^  sallied  forth,  and 
withaaingle  blow  of  his  sword 
a     tliird    time     hurled     the 

Count  from  hiaaaddle,  and  galloping  ov.  r  him  pread  death  among 
bis  flying  followers. 

It  was  midnight  when  Wolmar  recovered  consciousnMB.  All  waa 
mlent  on  the  field,  the  dead  lay  in  heaps  around  him.  How  it  was 
that  he  should  meet  with  these  renewed  disgracea,  yet  escape  death, 
confounded  his  thoughts.  "  What  black  spell  is  here  ?"  he  muttered, 
OB  ho  slowly  arose  and  advanced  towards  his  st«ed,  which  stood  in 
the  same  spot  where  he  had  encountered  Von  Deutzberg ;  "_  siirrfy 
Bome  power  o(  darkuess  is  leagned  against  me."  Mounting  liis 
charger  he  rode  leisunJy  to  a  distant  eminence  in  front  of  the  gates 
of  the  Chateau,  and  here,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  he  remained 
fixed,  Ultc  an  equestrian  statue,  brooding  with  a  soul  of  glowing 
agony  on  his  thwarted  will,  and  the  immeasurable  Jiiijmice  he  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  ot  Ibu  man  whom  be  regarded  with  such  bitter 

"  O  dream  of  vengeance,"  he  at  length  ojaculatod,  awaking  from 
bis  reverie,  "no  Bacri6ce  would  be  too  great,  so  thou  could  be 
Halised,  or  I  could  have  my  will  against  those  within  yon  walls !'' 

As  he  uttered  these  words  be  turned  his  eyes  away  from  iho 
Chat^u,  and,  his  gaze  wandering  over  the  plain,  beheld  an  indis- 
tinct figure  advancing  across  the  distance  with  rapd  movement. 
It  looked  hazy  in  tiie  dim  grey  shadesofday-break,  and  the  body  was 
Bometimos ouly  parlmlly  vLiible,  being  coticcidwl  by  tlio  thick  rising 
wi3t<<  of  fill-  muiiil  lieliU.     lie  at  lengtli  ihsc.Tncd  the  figure  to  be 


that  of  an  old  man,  who  thonsh  meagre  in  limb  progreMcd  at  a  veij 
quick  pace,  and  soon  stood  along  side  his  steed,  and  gated  intently 
in  his  countenance. 

"  Who  art  thou  ?"  said  Wolmar  hanghlsly,  "  and  what  wouldst 
thou  with  me,  that  thou  approochest  so  famiWlr  }" 

"  I  am  Karl  Ileidelachmein,"  answered  the  (ud  man.  "  I  over- 
heard what  you  said  a  little  while  ago,,and  have  come  to  know  your 
pleasure." 

"  Thou  beard'at  mel  Why  thou  wert  far  ocroea  the  fields  when 
I  apokel" 

"  Only  a  couple  of  league !  surely  Count  Wolmar  has  heard  the 
name  of  Earl  Ileidelachmein,  short  a  time  as  he  bas  been  a  dweller 
in  these  parts  ?" 

Wolmar  turned  pale ;  he  !iad  heard  the  names  of  n^delachmein, 
and  he  gazed  at  the  strange  being  before  him  with  a  shudder,  but 
the  sensation  quickly  changed,  and  a  dialogue  ensued  between  the 
Count  and  Karl,  which  eventuated  In  a  covenant  to  which  wo  need 
not  here  more  particularly  allude.  Wolmar  returned  to  hia  de- 
serted Chateau,  which  now  contained  hut  few  defenders.  Tlie  thought 
maddened  his  brain,  and  at  nightfall  he  sallied  out  by  the  private 
pceteru  to  meet  Karl,  accoiding  to  an  appointment.  As  ha 
approached,  the  old  man,  who  was  attired  in  a  dingy  red  cloak, 
desceudcd  from  the  bole  of  a  stunted  oak  where  he  had  been  sit- 
ting. 

"Are  you  resolved  ?"  de- 
manded he,  showing  a  huiiju 
set  of  irregular  fang-likd 
teeth. 

"  1  am,"  reeponded  Wolmar, 
sternly,  "leaaon." 

Heidelschmein  led  the  way 
through  wood  and  valley,  till 
descending  a  long  slope  of 
thickly -set  ceiers,  they  arrived 
at  a  vast  swamp.  After  wa- 
ding through  for  a  consider- 
able distance   they  arrived  at 


flat  B' 


a  ot  a 


oval  shape,  and  standing  about 
two  feet  high  from  the  level 
of  the  dark  maidi.  They 
stepped  upon  it,    and    Ivarl 

immediately    commenced     a 
strange  incantation.      Three 
distinct  shrieks   issued    from 
his  hsggard  jaws,  as  he  seemed 
to  cast  something,  though  no- 
thing was  visible  in  his  hands, 
into  the  air,  and  strew  it  be- 
fore them.  And  now  Heidelsch- 
mein began  to  utter  words  which  may  not  be  told,  till  gradually 
the  articulation  merged  into  sounds  such  as  convey  no  meaning  in 
any  language  on  earth.      When  he  ceased,  in  the  thick   swmnp 
b^an  a  slow  ripple,  till  by  decrees  through  the  dark  mire  rose  up 
the  figure  of  a  demoniao  goblin,  with  eWonded  arms  bent  submis- 
sively downwards,  ss  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  summoncr.     It 
was  doubtful  whether  the  fiend  stood  mid-deep  in  the  swamp  or 
knelt  amidst  it.     Its  body  wm  not  discoloured  or  the  mire,  except 
on  ilfl  leathern  pinions,  with  whidi  it  had  enveloped  itself  like  a 
grim  chrysolia. 

Mysterious  but  brief  was  lie  oonveraation  which  ensued,  and  the 
result  was  soon  ofterwuds  shown.  The  Count  spurred  home- 
wards, burning  with  impatience,  aasembled  his  few  remaining  vas- 
nls,  and  once  more  attacked  the  bated  Chateau.  Von  Dutzbeig 
tell  beneath  the  danon-gnided  sword  ot  Wolmar,  tie  Chateau  was 
set  on  fire,  and  the  inmates,  including  tie  old  Baron  and  the  Laily 
Edith,  perished  in  the  flames.  That  same  night  the  charred  corpse 
of  Karl  Heidelschmein  waa  discovered  in  an  ailjacant  wood,  but 
what  had  caused  hia  death  was  never  known.  Aftera 
himself  disappeared,  an 
of  his  untimely  fate  v 
spectre  of  tlie  swamp. 
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OaKEAU,  COUNTY  LOWH. 
RMEAU,  iie  seat  of  the  Marquia  of  Donegnl,  is 
aittuted  OD  the  east  Hide  of  the  river  lAgau,  about 
a  mile  south  of  Belfast.  The  DumsioD,  which  is  an 
extcDslTe  pile  of  buildings  in  the  Tudor  style  of 
nrchitecture,  was  origioall;  built  as  a.  cottage  rcB>- 
dencc  in  the  l&st  centiuy,  and  has  since  gradually 
spproximatad  io  its  present  extent  aud  importance. 
The  original  retddeuce  of  the  family  wu  situAterl 
in  the  toiTU  of  Belfast,  and  was  a  very  ma^ificent 
castellated  house,  erected  in  the  rrign  of  James  I, 
Of  this  noble  mansion  tliere  are  no  veetigcs  now 
remaining.  It  was  burnt  in  the  year  1708,  by  an 
accidental  fire,  caused  fay  the  carelessnesi  of  a 
j  female  Berrant,  on  which  ocjaaion  three  daughteta 
I  of  Arthur,  the  third  Eari  of  Donegal,  poished  in 
the^flames.  A  portion  of  the  building,  which  es- 
caped doftniction,  was  afterwards  occupied  for  some 
yeatB,  the  family  Anally  remoying  to  their  present 
residence,  its  preeerration  being  no  longer  neces- 

The  demesne  surronnding  Ormean  is  not  of  great 
extent,  but  the  grounds  axe  naturally  of  consider- 
able pastoral  beauty,  commanding  the  most  cbarm- 
ing  TiewB  of  Belfast  Lough  and  adjacent  raoun- 
UinB,  and  have  received  all  the  improTcmonta  that  could  be  effected 

As  has  been  obeoired,  there  are  tnany  finer  places  (o  be  seen  in 
Ireland,  belon^ng  to  noblemen,  but  there  are,  unfortunately,  few 
of  them  in  which  the  presence  oi  their  lordly  owners  is  so  perma- 
nently to  bo  foimd,  attracting  the  respectful  attachment  of  the  vin- 
ouadofises  of  BOtjiuty. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

T  is  a  strange  fact,  but  not  more  strange  than  true, 

that  in  our  daily  convane  with  life,  we  meet  men 

I  who  perform  acts  of  the  neatest  I«nevolenca  and 

kindneai,  who  are  tfaorougmy  devoid  uf  moral  princi- 

iple  and  of  common  humanity — men  who  illustrate 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  "  no  man  is  utterly 
depraved."  In  the  most  abject  and  degraded  there 
is  always  to  be-  found  some  remnant  of  the  pristina 
dignity  of  human  natnre,  and  a  virtue  appeuing  in 
I  the  fallen  or  abandoned  becomes  great  fay  oontnat, 
'  and  is  like  the  gruMiful  nun  met  by  the  traveller  in 
I  the  desert,  more  beautiful  because  of  the  desolation 
'  by  whidi  it  is  surrounded.  ~ 
j(  vice  and  evil  example  to  cr 
I  man    howevcT  degraded,  !■" 


,  per- 


may  fan  into  a  flame  enable  of  giving  life  wd  ni 

Men  in  high  places  have  been  denouncing  h-' 

natnre  as  radically  wiched,  because  in  moat  mil 

they  judge  of  all  humanity  by  their  own  expoieooa  of 

themselves.    Amongst  the  thousands  who  writa,  and 

t^ach  and  govern,  how  few  there  are  who  ever  ooiiEider 

the  causes  which  hare  meet  promoted  crime,  or  Sw 

means  by  which  its  influences  could  bo  checked  and  the  coenden 

reformed.    One  half  the  world  does  not  know  or  carobowlha 

other  half  lives,  and  still  the  half  that  does  not  know  («  care  ara 

those  who  have  to  pay  the  severe  penalty  for  their  own  ignannae  ol 

the  truth,  that  every  man  is  mtnv  or  less  dependent  oa  the  othv, 

and  that  this  is  "a  world  of  compromises."    Brutus  BramUe  was* 

U12U  full  of  natural  goodnen,  ai^  his  nature  leant  most  gracefol^ 
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towards  that  which  was  weak  and  defenceless.  Thoroughly  un- 
selfish, he  would  spare  no  pains  or  trouble  to  serve  a  friend — ay, 
eren  he  would  risk  his  life  to  promote  his  welfare.  Frodi^l  of  his 
means  when  he  had  them ;  self-denying  and  patient  when  in  want, 
bis  worst  enemy  could  never  accuse  hmi  of  meanness,  and  he  was 
as  physically  brave  as  a  Hon.  He  was  still  what  the  world  calls  a 
fMia  man.  He  was  utterly  devoid'  of  principle,  and  he  would  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  overstep  any  moral  obligation  to  effect  his 
purpose.  The  Mgh  intellectual  faculties  which  he  possessed  he  per- 
verted to  the  worst  of  purposes,  and  the  '^  wild  justice  of  revenge** 
was  with  him  a  solemn  and  a  binding  law.  His  nature,  like  his 
native  climate,  had  its  hours  and  days  of  glorious  sunshine,  but  it 
had  also  those  furious  outbreaks  of  stormy  passion,  and  those  fearful 
convulsions  of  hate  that  made  even  those  who  wished  to  be  his 
>^emy  court  his  friendship.  The  paths  of  Brutus  Bramble  were 
not  in  nleasant  places,  and  much  of  that  which  was  prominently 
bad  in  his  character  was  owing  to  circumstances  over  which  he  could 
not  exercise  any  control.  Sent  amongst  strange,  and  all  but  ex- 
cluded fix)m  the  society  in  which  he  should  have  mingled,  because 
of  the  prejudice  against  his  race  and  colour,  he  had  to  make  low 
connections,  and  to  associate  with  the  night-walker,  the  street-rob- 
ber, and  the  outcast  and  the  prodisal,  because  his  high  spirit  told 
him  that  none  others  would  regard  nim  as  aught  but  an  mtruder, 
or  one  tolerated  by  sufferance.  StUl,  in  the  breast  of  Brutus  Bramble 
beat  a  bold  and  noble  heart,  true  to  its  friendships  and  its  hates. 
Bold,  resolute,  and  determined,  and  possessed  of  inoomitable  energy, 
Brutus  Bramble  could  be  made  a  mighty  agent  for  good  or  evil. 

**  Tony,"  said  Bramble,  as  he  walked  along  through  the  dark 
and  still  silent  streets,  ^^I  fear  that  you  are  badly*  off  for  sleep, 
but  you  can  have  rest  enough  at  the  '  Three  Jolly  Trav^eis ;' 
as  I  have  business  of  much  importance  to  transact  with  John 
Brunt,  I  will  remain  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  so  you 
can  sleep  till  I  call  you." 

"  I  could  sleep  on  the  top  of  a  gate,"  replied  Tony  as  he 
stretched  out  his  hands,  and  yawned  with  half  his  face.  *^  I  have 
been  in  great  practice  tor  a  walking  match  for  ^e  past  three  days, 
Doctor,"  he  continued,  givmg  evident  signs  c^  being  indined  to 
select  the  first  comer  he  met  to  have  a  doze. 

The  Black  Doctor,  who  perceived  the  drowsy  propensities  of  his 
young  friend,  tried  to  keep  him  in  conversation  until  they  turned 
into  an  open  space,  when  Bramble  exclaimed — 

^*  Halloa,  Tony  I  what  fii«  is  that?"  as  he  pointed  to  volumes  of 
black  smoke,  bespangled  with  sparks  and  fringed  with  the  deep 
copper  hue  of  reflected  flames,  as  they  rose  into  upper  air. 

The  loud  criefr  of  ^^firel  fire!"  soon  brcqght  forw  from  every 
lane  and  alley  in  the  neighbourhood,  thousands  of  half -naked  and 
shivering  creatures,  all  rushing  on  to  where  they  believed  the  fire 
was  raging.  I^pme  were  urgS  on  by  curiosity,  and  others  by  the 
hope  of  plunder.  In  this  tide  of  human  wretchedness  and  misery 
Bramble  and  Tony  forced  their  way  along.  After  they  had  gone 
a  considerable  distance,  Tony  stopped  and,  in  the  greatest  excite- 
ment, said, 

"  As  I  live.  Doctor,  it's  the  *  Three  Jolly  Travellers'  is  on  fire." 

The  boy  caught  Bramble  by  the  arm,  as  he  observed,.  ^^  I  hope 
Brunt  is  not  inside.*' 

**  Quick,  Tony,  quick  "  replied  Bramble,  as  he  ran  along.  •*  We 
m^  be  in  time  to  render  some  asostance." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Black  Doctor  and  the  boy  were  in  front 
of  the  ^*  Three  Jolly  Travellers."  The  flames  roared  like  a  furnace 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and  shut  out  all  moans  of 
escape  for  any  penon  inside  by  the  doors,  llie  dry  timber 
cnu^led  as  it  blazed,  and  the  heat  of  the  walls  turned  the  hoar 
frost  on  their  outsides  into  steam,  The  flames  now  burst  from 
the  drawing-room  windows,  and  crept  like  serpents  round  the 
wooden  sills  until  they  devoured  tnem,  Men  asked  men,  was 
there  anybody  in  the  house  ?  and  others  asked  if  ladden  could  be 
obtained?  as  the  flames  raged  and  glutted  themselves  on  all  that 
could  be  ooosumed  in  the  '^  Three  Jolly  T^avellen^**  and  illumined 
thousands  of  untunied  faeces  of  the  vast  crowd  in  the  street. 

Tony,  who  utd  been  running  about  in  a  state  of  feverish  ex- 
citement, went  up  to  Uie  Black  Doctor,  and  said — 

"  I  have  been  baking  for  old  Brunt  everywhere ;  he  must  have 
made  his  esoape.  Oh,  I  hope  he  has,*'  oontiuucd  poor  Tony,  down 
whose  cheeks  the  tears  were  falling  for  one  who  never  showed  him 
anything  but  UDldndaesB  throu|^  his  long  and  weary  leryitude. 


"  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  he  has  got  off ;"  replied  Bram- 
ble, "as  he  could  not  have  gone  to  bed  when  the  fire  broke  out.*' 

The  Black  Doctor  had  scarcely  done  speiiing,  when  John  Brunt 
appeared  at  one  of  the  upper-windows.  A  buzz  of  horror  ran 
through  the  crowd,  as  the  wretched  man,  flame-hunted,  strove  to 
force  his  way  through  an  open  sash.  After  much  exertion  he 
suceeeded,  and  getting  on  a  window-stool  he  sought  to  reach  an 
old  spout,  and  by  that  means  effect  his  escape.  The  awe-stricken 
mob  were  perfectly  silent  while  this  terrible  scene  was  being  enacted, 
and  Tony  covered  his  eyes  with  his  haftds. 

Brunt  made  a  desperate  effort  to  gain  a  grip  of  the  spout,  as  the 
flames  every  moment  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  him,  but  all  was 
of  no  avail.  Urged  by  despair  he  tried  to  gain  the  roof,  but  this  was 
hopeless.  His  cries  for  help  rose  above  &e  roar  of  tilie  blaze  which 
was  now  surrounding  him,  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  breathing 

The  upper-floor  now  gave  w^,  and  as  the  debris  fell  into  the 
place  beneath,  masses  of  lurid  flames  ascended  and  envel^p^  John 
Brunt  in  their  terrible  embrace.  For  a  moment  the  outlines  of 
of  his  features  were  to  be  seen,  as  he  fell  into  the  raging  furnace 
and  disappeared  for  ever. 

Bramble  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  ^as  not  dreaming,  so  rapid 
and  so  terrible  were  the  events  in  the  tragedy  which  he  had  ja^t 
witnessed.  He  was  lost  in  contemplation  as  he  thoughb  over  the 
scenes  in  which  he  took  a  part  in  the  burning  house.  He  was  aroust^d 
from  his  reverie  by  a  sullen  heavy  crash,  and  the  shouts  of  the  mob. 
The  roof  of  the  '*  Three  Jolly  Travellers"  had  fallen  in,  and  buried 
beneath  it,  the  charred  bones  of  John  Brunt,  and  the  records  of  many 
a  dark  and  bloody  deed.  The  smoke  that  issued  from  the  smoul- 
dering timber,  half  buried  beneath  the  piles  of  rubbish,  slowly  ascended 
into  the  cold  morning  air,  as  Bramble  gazed  on  the  Ixtre  gables  thai 
stood  tottering,  blackened  and  naked,  like  sentries  guarding  the  place 
of  execution  of  John  Brunt  the  murderer. 

Bramble  sought  to  recover  his  composuro,  as  he  went  in  search  of 
Tony,  but  a  sickening  feeling  of  disgust  and  horror  had  come  ov^er 
him,  which  no  effort  of  his  could  shake  off. 

**  Jerry  the  lift  and  Hawkesworth,  are  avenged*'  soliloq^uised 
Bramble.  ^*  Who  could  this  Hawkesworth  have  been  ?**  contmued 
he ;  "I  suppose  it  will  now  and  for  ever  remain  a  mystery.**  Long 
and  eagerly  did  Bramble  look  for  Tony,  and  at  length  he  found  him 
sitting  on  the  steps  of  a  doorway,  with  his  head  l^nt  between  his 
knees^  Sorrow  was  big  at  the  heart  of  Tony,  as  Bramble  gently  lifted 
him  to  his  feet. 

"  Come  along,"  said  Bramble, "  don*t  be  a  fool.  We  could  not  pre- 
vent what  has  happened.    You  and  I  will  spend  the  day  together.** 

Tony  made  no  reply,  but  lollowed  Bramble  silently.  His  eyes 
were  red  and  swollen  m>m  crying,  and  as  he  went  his  way  with  his 
head  bent,  the  bov  was  reviewing  the  years  of  persecution  and  suf- 
f erring  which  he  had  endured  at  the  hands  of  John  Brunt. 

By  one  of  those  strange  inconsistencies  of  our  nature,  misfortune 
or  death  to  those  from  whom  we  have  received  great  injustice,  is 
in  the  generaUty  of  cases,  calculated  to  give  us  anything  but  grati- 
fication ;  and  rarely,  indeed,  can  a  man  he  associated  for  any  length 
with  a  person  however  unworthy^  and  not  feel  a  kind  of  regret  for 
Ids  loss.  We  seem  to  have  more  m  the  death  of  an  enemy,  or  a  per- 
secution, than  satisfaction  for  any  wrong  either  mi^ht  have  uonc 
us ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason,  the  good-natured,  loyal-hearted  Tony 
felt  bitterly  at  the  terrible  fate  of  his  former  master. 

Bramble,  notwithstanding  Ins  great  power  of  endurance,  felt  that 
he  was  overcome  by  the  faiigue  and  excitement  of  the  past  ^irce 
days.  He  piooeeded  to  a  lodging-house,  where  he  first  saw  Tony 
placed  in  a  comfortable  bed,  after  which  he  went  and  sought  the  re- 
pose he  BO  much  stood  in  need  of. 

It  was  far  advanced  in  the  evening  when  Bramble  awoke,  and 
having  directed  a  servant  to  call  Tony,  got  ready  to  go  out. 

Tony  soon  .made  his  appearance,  but  all  his  ola  light-heart- 
edness  and  love  of  fun,  seemed  to  have  forsaken  him.  He  answered 
every  question  put  to  him,  in  a  quiet  subdued  tone,  and  did  not 
speak  but  when  addressed. 

^^  We  wUl  go  as  far  as  Foster*s,"  said  Bramble  ;  **  and  yon  mu^t 
cheer  up,  and  be  yourself,  Tony.** 

"Very well,"  replied  Tony;  "Iwifl  go  wherever  you  go.  I 
have  no*  home  now,  the  old  **  Jolly  Travellers,**  is  no  more.** 

"  If  nothing  ever  happened  that  old  den  ;**  said  Bramble,  "  I  never 
intended  that  you  should  go  back  to  live  there.  You  wUl  never 
want  a  home  or   friends,   Tony.     Are  you  aware   that  Mrs. 
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StammeiB  has  fallen  in  love  with  you,'*  continoed  Bramble  play- 
fully. 

A  momentary  smile  passed  over  the  face  of  Tony,  but  he  aeon 
relaxed  into  his  dejected  state. 

It  was  evident  that  the  terrible  sight  which  the  boy  had  wit- 
nessed that  morning  had  overcome  him,  and  Bramble  saw  that  time 
and  quiet  were  the  only  remedies  for  Tony's  complaint. 

After  a  brisk  walk,  Bramble  and  Tony  arrived  at  the  residenca 
of  ]\lr.  and  Mrs.  Foster,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  set  out 
in  search  of  lodgings  better  suited  to  theu*  miproved  circum- 
stances. 

Foster  and  tils  wife  were  delighted  to  see  Bramble,  and  the  for- 
mer introduced  Tony  to  the  latly.  In  a  few  minutes  Foster  in- 
formed the  Black  Doctor,  of  the  means  adopted  by  Barman  to  ob- 
tain an  advance  on  the  will  from  Abraham  Isaacs. 

*^  Good,'*  replied  Bramble,  as  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee. 
"  I  have  a  crow  soon  to  pluck  witii  Abraham,  of  which  I  will 
tell  you  more  soon." 

That  night  in  the  other  extreme  of  the  city  Foster  pro- 
cured lodgings  ;  and  when  Bramble  was  taking  his  departure 
with  Tony,  he  arranged  with  Foster  to  meet  him  at  Barman's  office 
on  the  following  day. 

Tony  and  his  patron  retired  to  the  lodging  house  in 
wliich  they,  had  been  staying,  and  remained  there  till  the  next 
morning. 

When  Quill  and  Wisp  had  closed  Barman^  office,  they  made  up 
their  minds  to  have,  what  they  called,  a  jolly  night  at  the  **  Three 
Jolly  Travellers."  Nothing  could  exceea  the  suiprise  of  the  two 
legal  worthies,  when  they  discovered  nothing  remaining  of  thehr  old 
haunt,  but  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins :  and  when  they  heard  of  the 
fate  of  John  Brunt  from  a  bye-stander,  they  looked  as  if  thunder- 
struck. 

"  I  will  go  home.  Wisp,"  said  Quill,  ••  I  don't  fed  well." 

•*  So  will  I,"  replied  the  bailiff ;  "this  is  a  terrible  affair. ** 

The  pair  shook  hands,  and  went  to  their  residence  **  sadder  and 
iriser  men,"  at  least  fc»:  that  night. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  next  d[ay,  Bramble  and  Tony  were  to  be 
seen  at  the  door  of  Colonel  Stammers  in  Elm-place.  On  knockinff 
at  the  door,  they  were  both  admitted  without  delay,  and  ushered 
into  the  room  where  Bob  Stammers  was  lying.  He  was  delighted  on 
seeing  his  benefactors,  and  having  ordered  br^Eikfafit,  he  said: 
**  Bramble,  if  you  were  to  know  1k)W  .much  I  have  suffered,  and 
what  peace  I  at  present  enjoy,  you  could  estimate  the  amount  of 
services  you  have  rendered  me.  If  the  energies  of  my  life  had  no 
other  object  to  accomplish,  but  to  show  my  gratitude  to  you  and 
Tony,  they  could  not  be  engaged  in  a  higher  or  a  nobler  ambition. 
Speaking  of  Tony,  Mrs.  Stammers  insists  that  he  must  come  to  live 
there,  and  she  will  hear  of  no  excuse.  He  shall  not  be  treated  as  a 
servant ;  his  education  shall  be  attended  to,  and  provision  shall  be 
made  for  his  futtire  welfare.  Tony  does  not  appear  as  gay  as  usual, 
has  anything  occurred  to  him  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Bramble  evasively,  who  did  not  wish  to  revive 
in  the  boy's  mind,  the  fearful  scene  of  the  fire  at  the  "  Three  Jolly 
Travellers." 

"  I  want  to  tell  you,  Bramble,**  said  Stammers,  "  that  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  must  be  paid  to  Abraham  Isaacs  upon  that  cursed  bill." 

Bramble  jumped  from  his  chair,  and  approached  the  sick .  man. 
'*  Are  you  losing  your  senBcs,"  said  he,  **  are  you  going  again  to  ptit 
yourself  in  the  power  of  that  ruthless  fiend.  Ix)ok  herell'  continued 
Bramble,  producing  the  duplicate  of  the  forged  bill  which  the  Jew 
had  drawn  up,  "  and  when  you  observe  it  well,  tell  me  what  do  you 
think  of  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  which  you  propose  ?" 

**  This  is  not  the  original  forgery,"  said  Stammers,  as  he  held  the 
do<iument  in  his  tremHing  hands,  and  gazed  upon  it  with  amaze- 
ment. 

"No,**  said  Bramble,  "that  is  blessed  Abraham's  own  work,  got  up 
by  him  to  substitute  the  bill  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  your 
wife.  A  mere  accident  placed  Tony  and  me  in  a  position  to  capture 
it  from  the  old  dog,  who  is  now  in  my  power.  Give  me  that  bill," 
continued  Bramble,  "  you  have  seen  enough  of  it."  A  scowl  expres- 
sive  of  terrible  meaning  settled  like  a  cloud  on  the  face  of  the  Black 
Doctor,  as  he  said.  "  The  blood  -hound  never  hunted  his  quarry  to 
the  death  as  I  will  hunt  Abraham  Isaacs.  I  will  make  him  a  beg- 
gar, and  the  remainder  of  his  wretched  life  shall  be  a  hell'  fat  hhn. 
I  win  have  vengeance  for  all  the  wrong,  misery  and  death,  that  he 


has  80  liberally  dealt  out,  and  nothing  on  earth  shall  swerve  me  from 
mypurpose." 

Ine  entrance  of  Mrs.  Stammers  put  an  end  to  ^e  conversation, 
and  Bramble  assumed  his  blandest  manner,  as  he  saluted  the  lady. 

On  seeing  Tony  she  went  over  to  where  he  was  sitting.  *'  Come,*' 
said  she  ^*  my  young  gentleman,  there  is  a  person  outside  who  wants 
vou  particularly,"  as  she  led  Tony  out  of  the  room,  and  transferretl 
him  to  the  charge  of  one  of  the  servants.  ^*  Come  back  as  soon  as 
possible,  Tony,"  continued  the  lady  laughing,  as  die  saw  the  boy  led 
off  captive  by  the  domestic. 

Bramble,  on  the  return  of  Mrs.  Stammers,  said  that  he  hoped 
that  Miss  Stammers  was  qiute  well.  There  was  something  in  the 
manner  of  the  Black  Doctor,  as  he  put  the  question,  that  did  not 
escape  the  observation  of  the  lady  addressed. 

^^  She  is  veiT  well,  thanks  to  you,  Doctor,"  replied  Mrs.  Stanuners ; 
"  she  will  be  here  prasentlr." 

The  shuffling  of  feet  in  the  hall,  and  the  loud  ringing  joyous  laugh 
of  Charlotte  Stammers,  interrupted  the  conversation,  and  in  a 
minute  after,  the  beautiful  girl  pulled  Tony,  covered  with  bluf^hes 
and  confusion,  into  the  room  he  had  left  a  short  time  before. 

Tony  had  now  on  a  suit  of  new  clothes,  and  his  venerable  wliite 
hat  had  given  t^e  to  a  doth  cap.  He  felt  quite  strange  in  his  re- 
cently-assumed costume,  and  from  time  to  time  he  wotud  throw  his 
eyes  over  the  glossy  surface  of  his  garment.* 

'    "  Come  here,  Tony,"  said  Stammers ;  "  well,  worthy  boy,  you 
deserve  to  be  diessed  in  gold." 

^^  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Doctor  Bramble,"  said  Charlotte,  as 
she  caught  Ym  right  hand  and  shook  it  heartily. 

Bramble  hesitated,  and  appeared  confused,  as  he  replied  to  tlie 
lady,  and  handed  her  to  a  chair. 

I'he  Black  Doctor  was  head  and  ean  in  love — ^was  his  love  re- 
turned?   Time  will  tell. 

^*  Tony  will  remain  with  us,  and  this  shall  be  liis  home,"  said  Mi^. 
Stammers. 

"  Not  for  some  time  at  least,  ma'am,"  replied  Bramble ;  **  Tony 
and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do.* ' 

^^  Surely  you  wont  take  him  away.  Doctor."  said  Charlotte ;  and  ns 
her  eyes  met  those  of  the  Black  Doctor,  a  blush  came  into  her  clioeks. 
which  he  at  once  perceived. 

^'  For  the  present  he  cannot  stay,  but  he  shall  call  to  see  you  every 
day.  Your  orother  will  tell  you  that  Tony  is  at  present  a  princij.il 
in  most  important  business." 

^^  He  cannot  stay  now,  Charlotte,"  said  Stammers.  **  I  kuow  his 
presence  is  required  elsewhere." 

Bramble  and  Tony  t»ok  their  departure,  promising  to  return  as 
soon  as  possible. 

They  proceeded  to  the  office  of  Jacob  Barman,  where  they  were 
to  transact  busineaB  of  the  deepest  importance  to  the  FosU  n  and 
Abraham  Isaacs. 

[to  be  continued.J 

The  Press. — ^It  is  not  indeed  likely  that  tlic  extension  of 
cheap  and  inferior  newspapers  and  journals  providing  such  food  f^  i- 
the  popular  appetite  for  news,  wiU  lessen  the  num&r  of  educate<l 
and  intelligent  people  who  look  to  some  favourite  journal  for  thf) 
CDcpreqsion  of  enhghtened  opinion  on  every  public  event  in  their  own 
Gouhtry  and  abroad ;  who  are  pleased  to  place  themselves  under  the 
^danoe,  permanent  or  temporary,  of  thinkers  of  a  high  order  of 
mtellect  and  character,  and  who  enjoy  the  graces  of  style  that 
flow  from  the  pen  of  practised  writers.  Though  the  circulation  of 
the  lower  classes  of  periodicals  may  be  greatly  augmented,  it  by  no 
means  follows  tibat  they  will  drive  out  of  the  field  of  competition 
those  fiist-dasB  journals  which  appeal  to  thoughtful  and  educated 
people  in  literature,  science,  and  art.  For  such  journals  there  will 
always  be  an  honourable  place ;  and,  though  they  cannot  hope  to 
attain  liie  immense  ciroulation  of  the  very  cheap  publications  that 
appeal  to  the  icnorant  or  the  half-informed ;  there  exists,  within 
certain  lindts  that  are  easily  to  be  calculated,  the  materials  for  their 
steady  growlii  in  favour  and  in  prosperity.  The  old  lines  of  social 
and  intdlectoal  demarcation  still  exist,  and  it  will  be  more  than 
ever  incumbent  upon  those  who  desire  that  our  press  should  continue 
to  be  the  most  abk,  the  moat  fearless,  and  the  most  honest,  and  in 
all  respects  the  first  in  the  world,  to  support  the  journals  that  en- 
gage ihe  highest  talent  in  their  service,  and  that  aspire  either  to  le:wl. 
or  to  reflect  the  puUic  opinion  of  the  time. 
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STABXIOHT. 

"Take  the  glass, 
And  search  the  skies ;  the  opening  skies  poor  down 
Upon  your  caze  thick  showers  of  sparkling  fire- 
Stars,  crowoed,  thronged,  in  rmons  so  remote, 
That  their  swift  beams— the  swiftest  things  that  be— 
Have'trayelled  centuries  on  their  flight  to  earth. 
Earth,  snn,  and  nearer  consteUations  I  what 
Are  ye,  and  this  infinite  extent 
And  multitude  of  God'a  most  infinite  works  f* 

OFTLY  falls  the  starlight  on  the  green  earth ; 
softly  falls  it  on  the  eyes  of  man,  awakening  in  the 
uniyersal  heart  a  lore  of  the  tender,  the  beseech- 
ing, and  the  beautiful.  Far  away  up  Hiere  they 
shine,  each  one  set  like  an  eye  or  a  jewel  in  the 
blue  brow  of  midnight;  each  one  looking  wiUi 
angel  tenderness,  and  seeming  to  weep  and  joy 
witii  UB  in  a  sympathy  which  can  have  no  end. 
Beautiful  is  this  starlight,  for  it  tells  of  worlds  afar 
— worlds  greater  immeasurably  than  our  own, 
which  the  Creator  has  flnn£,  Uke  dust,  into  the 
darkness,  which  He  has  spri^ed  all  over  the  uni- 
verse, each  one  like  a  perpetually-burning  lamp, 
lighting  up  the  streets  in  the  city  of  God. 

But  this  starlight,  which  inspires  the  emotions, 
and  gives  play  to  the  poetic  sentiment,  also  stimu- 
lates inquiry ;  and  the  philoeoj^er,  leaving  for  a 
time  the  moral  meditations  which  their  beauty  has 
suggested,  yields  to  the  love  of  knowledge  which 
their  mystery  inspires,  and  endeavours  to  know 
more  of  their  history  tnan  the  first  glanoe  conveys 
to  him. 

It  has  been  found  that  if  every  star  visible  to  the 
eye  be  registered,  and  the  entire  number  so  regis- 
tered be  ascertained,  only  one  thousand  stars  are  visible  in  our 
hemisphere ;  whereas,  at  first,  these  twinkling  points  seemed  num- 
berless before  such  enumerating  and  registering  b^an.  But,  though, 
it  is  easy  to  cdUnt  the  stars  which  are  visible  to  the  eye;  when  a 
telescope  is  directed  towards  them,  the  number  which  tliat  keener 
eye  discovers  is  so  immense  as  to  defy  our  arithmetic  to  oompute 
them.  On  all  hands  the  stars  are  crowded  together  incountleas 
mjrriads,  and  with  every  increase  of  telescopic  power,  they  oome 
trooping  forth  from  the  darkness  in  such  myriada  as  to  be  oxJy' 
suitably  compared  to  the  sands  upon  the  sea-shore.  Within  the 
square  of  Orion,  which  is  the  five  clustens  observable  throughout 
the  winter,  though  only  twenty-two  stars  are  visible  to  tJie  eye,  the 
telescope  discovers  two  thousand,  and  in  the  ^^  Milky  way^* — ^which 
k  the  nght,  gleaming  belt  stretching  completely  round  the  heavens 
— as  many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  tnousand  stars  have  been 
oonnted  in  a  space  only  two  degrees  wide,  which  passed  over  the 
telescope  in  a  smgle  hour  1  In  fact,  the  telescope  multiplies  them  in 
the  heavens  without  end,  each  point  being  in  all  proliability  a  sun 
attended  by  its  own  train  of  habitable  worlds,  where  life,  in  all  its 
infinite  variety  of  forms,  conditionB,'and  emotions,  may  be  imfolded, 
and  where  beautv,  intelligenoe,  and  love  may  find  a  home. 

It  would  be  a  bolder  speculation,  still,  to  measure  the  distances  of 
these  stars ;  and  yet,  to  some  extent,  this  haB  been  aooomplished, 
though  by  meHiods  too  dabwate  to  be  described  here  in  detail. 
It  is  found  that  the  nearest  of  the  stars  is  eighteen  billions  of  miles 
away  from  us.  To  the  star  in  the  Swan,  wherein  Bessel  observed  a 
parallax  of  one-third  of  a  second,  a  cannon  ball  would  be  14.000,000 
years  travelling,  though  rushing  along  at  the  rate  of  five-nundred 
nules  an  hour ;  and  the  light  which  we  receive  from  ihtA  star,  and 
which,  indeed,  brings  the  revelation  with  it  in  its  silent  march 
through  space,  is  at  least  ten  years  in  passing,  although  light  travels 
at  the  rate  of  213,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time.  As  a  general 
fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  brightest  stars,  or  those  al  first 
magnitude,  are  between  eighteen  and  seventy  billions  of  miles  dis- 
tant, and  the  smallest,  or  those  of  twelfth  magnitude,  about  twenty- 
three  billions  of  miles ;  so  that  the  light  wnich  excites  the  optic 
nerve,  and  enables  man  to  perceive  minute  stars  tiirough  the  teles- 
cope, has  left  the  orb  from  which  it  flows,  at  least  four  thousand 
years  1  And  yet,  this  is  nothing  oonrpared  witii  the  extent  of  d^- 
tion ;  for  Lord  Bosse's  magnificent  telescope  disoovered  stan  sb^ 


ihousand  times  more  remote  than  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  or 
about  two  hundred  thousand  billions  of  nules  distant. 

But  the  number  and  distance  of  the  stars  is  the  least  part  of  the 
revelations  which  this  starlight  brings  us.  There  are  stars  whose 
light  fades  out  at  intervals,  which  seem,  in  fact,  to  perish,  or  become 
extinguished,  and  stranger  still,  many  of  these  appear  again  after  a 
lapse  of  time,  as  if  the  Creator  had  relighted  them.  A  star  in  the 
constellation  Hercules,  which  was  observed  by  HerKshel,  in  1784.  dis- 
appeared  nine  years  afterwards,  and  has  not  since  been  seen.  Thirty 
stars,  in  different  parts  of  the  heavens,  have  disappeared  anoe  the 
time  of  Hipparchus,  and  not  one  of  that  thirty  is  now  to  be  found. 
A  star  in  the  body  of  the  constellation  called  the  whale,  disappears 
and  reappears ;  the  time  of  its  disappearance  being  331  days,  10 
hours,  after  which  time  it  appears,  and  bums  as  britfhtdy  as  ever, 
until  its  time  arrives  to  disappear  afiain.  Just  as  we  have  lost  some 
stars,  too,  others  have  started  into  oeing,  wMch  had  not  been  seen 
before.  In  the  time  of  l^ho  Brahe,  1572,  a  star  suddei^  appeared 
in  the  heavens,  and  burned  so  brightly  during  six  months,  as  to  be 
visible  at  noon-day. 

Besides  these  temporary  flashes  of  starlight,  and  the  loss  of  stars 
which  had  been  frequently  observed,  and  entered  in  catalogue, 
many  of  the  stars  which  appear  single  bodies  to  the  eye,  are  found, 
under  the  telescope,  to  be  double,  triple,  and  quadruple,  that  is, 
composed  of  two,  three,  or  more  stars  wedged  together,  and  fre- 
quently these  are  noticed  to  be  of  different  ooburs.  The  eye, 
indeed,  may  recognise  some  difference  of  colour  amongst  the  stars ; 
the  intense  whiteness  of  some,  and  the  bright  blue  tinge  of  others, 
may  essily  be  discovered.  But  when  we  observe  them  through  the 
telescope,  we  note  that  many  of  the  smaller  single  and  double  stars 
are  of  brilliant  colours,  some  being  as  red  as  blood,  others  of  a 
bright  blue ;  others  yellow,  orange,  green,  and  violet ;  so  that  the 
firmament  is  not  merely  sprinkled  with  golden  dust,  but  divei^ed 
with  colours,  as  if  it  were  a  teeselated  pavement  to  the  temple  of 
the  eternal  heavens.  *^  It  may  be  more  easily  suggested  in  words,** 
says  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  than  conceived,  what  variety  of  illiunina* 
tion  two  suns — a  red  and  a  green,  or  a  yellow  and  a  blue  one — 
must  afford  to  a  planet  circulating  about  either ;  and  what  charming 
oontrastB  and  grateful  vicissitudes— a  red  and  a  green  day,  for 
instance  alternating  with  a  white  one,  and  with  darkness — might 
arise  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  one  or  both  above  the 
horizon.**  And  yet  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  varieties  into 
which  the  forms  of  matter  creep  under  the  guidance  and  volition 
of  onmipotence. 

So  far,  viewed  as  separate  existences,  these  stars  are  fraught  with 
wonder,  and  full  of  individual  suggestions.  Still  more  8iu>lime  i£ 
that  view  which  connects  them  together  as  a  whole,  which  gives 
them  uniformity,  and  makes  even  their  variations  and  changes 
subservient  elements  to  the  unique  arrangements  of  the  whole.  %y 
unique,  we  mean  one-nees  of  existence;  for  mathematical  astro- 
nomy has  now  arrived  at  some  remarkable  conclusions  as  to  the  re- 
lations which  the  several  stars  bear  to  each  other,  and  the  uniformity 
of  construction  under  which  they  exist. 

At  first  view  the  stars  appear  sprinlded  at  random ;  and  to  notice 
the  variable  and  moving  stars  seems  to  bewilder  the  mind  still  more. 
For  instance,  many  of  the  double  stars  revolve  around  each  other, 
some  in  a  few  hours,  some  in  a  few  days,  while  many  requirs 
long  series  of  years.  The  mathematician  takes  a  connected  view  of 
these  motions,  and  finds  that  one  definite  principle  pervades  them. 
He  finds,  by  a  comparison  of  the  labours  of  many  years,  that 
the  stars  have  a  general  and  steady  motion  to  the  south :  he  finds 
that  all  the  lesser  motions  are  subsOTvient  to  this  ^;reater  and 
ffeneral  one ;  and  proceeding  step  by  step  in  this  inquiry,  he  soon 
discovers  that  the  whole  body  of  stars  visible  to  the  eye,  and 
the  vast  horde  which  the  telescope  brings  into  view  ^excepting  only 
those  clusters  termed  nebulas),  are  aU  oonnected  m  a  vast  star 
system,  which  revolves  around  one  centre,  common  to  the  whole. 
He  finds  further,  that  this  centre  is  situated  in  the  little  cluster 
known  as  the  Pleiades,  a  group  of  stars  in  the  shoulder  of 
the  Bull.  In  this  group  of  the  Pleiades  he  finds  that  a  minute 
star,  Alcyone,  is  most  likely  the  central  sun,  around  which 
all  the  stars  of  the  heavens  revolve,  and  that  one  sun  is 
in  aU  respects  a  star  moving  with  others  in  this  great  starry  system, 
and  that  the  stars  visible  every  night,  are  suns  which  keep  one's 
company  in  this  ceaseless  round,  earn  sun,  like  our  own,  having  its 
train  of  planets.    Amidst  the  divendties  of  star-light  he  discovers 
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unifoniutTi  m  bo  many  atoniB  of  golden  dust,  Bprinklod  at  random 
Utroagh  the  heaTeiu ;  be  Sads  that  thej  are  buiib,  belted  together  in 
umDenBeringB  of  light,  sweeping  a  oeasslcBS  march  around  a  might;' 
oentral  boAy,  and  compoeing  m  the  whole  an  almost  meaaumeas 
circle,  competed  all  thnnigh,  of  individual  tftaxa.  The  computations 
which  led  to  theee  conclusiona,  also  showed  that  tlie  MiDcy  ^Vaj, 
whvein  the  stars  are  more  thickly  crowded  than  in  auj  other  part 
of  tlie  heaTena,  is  the  outer  belt  or  ring  of  this  great  astral  sjBtem. 
Alcyone,  the  central  sun,  which  appears  to  the  eye  a  minute  star 
in  the  cluster  of  the  Pleiades,  is  giUial^d  34,000,000  farther 
from  our  sun  than  our  sun  is  from  ua,  or  a  million  times  the 
distance  of  the  planet  Neptune,  or  about  3,386,966,400,000,000  of 
miles.  The  dze  of  this  little  etar,  Alcyone,  is  117,400,000  limes 
that  of  our  sun,  or  93,920,000,000,000  of  milee.  light  will  be  637 
f^ara  in  coming  from  that  star;  the  sun  will  be  18,000,000  of  yeara 
m  traverang  its  vast  orbit  around  it ;  and  the  number  of  bodicfl 
circolatinK  together  in  the  entire  system  exceeds  seventeen  millions, 
each  of  which  is  a  sun  constituted  like  our  own,  to  light  up  habit- 
able worlds.  These  stars  that  come  forth  nightly  are  some  of  the 
revolving  suns,  whose  oonnected  motions  wc  nave  been  deecribing. 
"  Happy  boon,"  says  a  modem  writer,  "  to  see  these  wondrous 
bodies  with  our  wort-a-day  eyes  ;  to  need  no  special  privilege,  no 
mythical  probation ;  but  to  go  from  our  proey  tasks  mlo  the  cool 
night  air,  and  behold  them  spread  out  for  the  universal  vision  I  One 
might  think  the  atmosphere  was  made  transparent  with  this  dengu ; 
to  give  man  in  the  heavenly  bodies  the  perpetual  presence  of  the 
■DMme.  Seen  in  the  streets  of  cities,  how  great  they  are !  If  the 
Stan  shonld  appear  but  one  night  in  a  thousand  years,  how  would 
men  believe  and  adore ;  and  preserve,  for  many  generations,  the 
remembrance  of  the  city  of  Gcid  which  had  been  shown ;  yet  every 
nj^^t  coroe  out  these  prwchets  of  beau^,  to  light  Qp  the  universe 
with  thedr  admonishing  mnile.'* 

M.  J.itLf^irr  and  the  Baron  Portal,  who  have  been  constant  ob- 
KTv«n  of  the  KintillationB  of  the  stars  for  some  years,  have  recently 
made  a  disoovery  which  promises  te  be  of  great  value  as  a  weather 
prognoctio,  tn  additioii  to  the  barometer.  Taking  a  tdesoopo,  aud 
turning  it  on  a  first  magnitude  star  well  above  the  horizon,  and 
throwing  the  instrument  out  of  focus,  an  amplified  image  c^  the 
■tar  will  be  obtained ;  this  image  should  be  about  three  quartets  of 
an  inch  in  (apparent)  diameter,  and  if  the  object  glas  be  made  of 
pore  materul  and  properly  adjusted,  the  image  will  bo  perfectly 
round,  and  composed  of  concentric  rings,  the  light  of  which,  owing 
to  the  scintillation  o(  the  star,  will  be  continually  varying.  On 
this  image,  as  a  bock-ground,  the  appcaranoes  which  constitute  the 
todications  referred  to  are  to  be  observed.  First,  appear  shadows 
more  or  lev  dark,  which  dance  round  the  borders  oi  the  disc,  and 
finally  pass  on  and  croea  it.  This  appearance  is  caused  by  clouds 
in  the  vodcnlaT  state,  and  from  the  rate  anit  direction  of  their  pas- 
Mge  over  the  image  of  the  star,  the  velocity  and  direction  of  the 
currents  of  air  in  toe  higher  re^ons  of  the  atmoepbere,  more  or  leas 
charged  with  moisture,  may  be  learned.  From  tame  to  time  a  black 
point  will  traverse  the  image ;  this  has  hitherto  been  r^;arded  by 
telescopic  obe«^ance  as  a  sign  of  fatigued  eye-sight ;  but  this  ex- 
planation can  no  longer  be  received,  and  M.  Portal  attributes  it  to 
the  formation  of  drops  of  rsin  in  the  atmosphere  previous  to  their 
faU.     llins,  the  prognostics  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  what 
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ELBcmiciTT  OP  THE  ToiirEDO. — M,  Moreau  has  sucoeeded  in 
collecting  the  elcctricitr  of  the  torpedo  by  means  of  the  gold-lcof 
electroscope  and  a  condenser  amilar  to  the  Leyden  jar.  The  opera- 
tion is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  the  elM^clty  being  rapidly 
re-«onducted  from  the  coUecting  apparatus,  owing  to  the  humidity 
of  the  torpedo's  tissaee ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  break  all  commu- 
nication between  the  apparatus  and  the  torpedo  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
charge is  effected.  In  cose  of  the  voluntary  discharge  of  the  animal, 
the  operator  is  never  in  time  to  break  the  communication ;  the  dis- 
oharges,  therefore,  were  induced  artificially,  by  exciting  the  ncrvons 
^fetera,  and  collecting  the  electricity  by  means  of  an  arrangement 
which  he  describes  at  some  lencth.  On  connecting  the  under  port 
of  the  torpedo  with  the  grouncl,  and  the  upper  put  with  the  elec- 
troocope,  the  latter  immediately  becomes  charged  with  poeitivo  elec- 
tricity ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ujiper  part  of  Uie  fish  is  con- 
nected mth  the  earth,  negative  electricity  results. 
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TERBO-UETALLIC    ROOF   TILES. 

RNAMENTAL  clay  tiles  on^the  roofs  of  liousca 
^   are  certain,  after  a  few  years'  standing,  to  present 
a  very  ru^»d  and  irregular  appearance,     Puinta 
and  comers  ore  broken  oS  in  most,  and  some  ar« 
.   reduced  to  mere  etomps.     Some  persons  fancy  they 
are  bbwn  oft  by  the  wind,  or  are  knocked  off  by 
,    cats.  Hie  latter  ma^  be  more  numerous  than  plea- 
sant in  Bomo   localities,  but  neither  the  wind^nor 
puss  is  blameable  for  this  doBtruclion,     The  froet 
IS  the  great   agent.    Getting  into  the  pores  and 
finuree  of  the  clay  it  splits  and  breaks  away  with 
'    re^tardless  energy  every  winter ;  anithis  source  of 
'   injury  being  wefi  undmBtood  bv  the  more  intelli- 
I   gwt  makeis,  has  given  rise,  of  late  years,  to  a  spe- 
I   dea  of  metallic-looking  tiles,  the  beet  class  of  which 
is  known  in  the  market  as  terro-mctoUic  tiles.  Some 
are  said  to  be  manufactured  of  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  waste  filings  from  foundries  and  smiths'  shops, 
but  economic  as  we  are  in  these  days  of  commercial 
rivalry,  it  is  doubtful  if  sulBcient  filings  could  be 
got  for  tlie  pToducUon  in  quantity  of  even  a  por- 
tion of  the  thousands  of  roofing  tiles  and  draiii 
^pes  manufactured  of  this  class  of  material. 
Hie  best  kinds  are  made  in  Staffordshire  of  the 
Rub-Boil  day  of  the  cool  and  iron  districts.     The  clay  there,  very 
dark  in  coloitr,  is  characterized  by  its  highly  ferruginous  nature. 
Tiles  and  ppes  made  from  it  and  burnt  in  the  ordinary  maimer,  are 
red  and  porous  like  ordinary  eorthenwaro,  b  it  when  these  objccbi 
are  subjected  to  an  intense  h^t,  the  surface  is  vitrified,  and  assumes 
a  dark  mettUlic  lustre. 

Aoddetits  tmca  lightning,  which  seem  inexplicable  by  the  current 
ideas  of  the  use  and  properties  of  lightning-conductors,  arc  con- 
stantly occurring.  At  Brienne,  in  France,  a  few  months  since,  a 
factory  was  struck  and  fired  for  a  length  of  twenty  metres,  although 
defended  by  no  les  than  five  conductors,  the  coonections  of  which 
with  the  damp  soil  were  unbroken.  Hero  the  liehtning  fell  at  about 
thirty  feet  only  from  one  of  the  conductors ;  and  how  many  similar, 
if  not  so  serious  coses,  come  within  our  own  knowledge  from  tima 

Ridge-tiles,  pcnesaing  a  metallic  character,  ore  referred  to  under 
the  idea  that  it  is  poasible  tlieru  may  be  employed  in  buildiug.i  many 
materials  besides  mctoU  which  aro  capabb  of  exerting  au  infiuence 
in  the  conducting  of  electric  fluid. 

'When  a  new  discovery  is  made,  its  practical  imjxirtance  is  often 
over-rated  or  misandemtood,  and  the  rusults  of  experience  mny  l«acli 
UB  to  regard  it  in  very  dilTerent  lights.  For  years  past  it  has  beeii 
thought,  as  is  still  too  generally  bcJieved,  that  the  putting  up  a  me- 
tallic conductor  rendered  a  house  perfectly  safe  from  the  hghtning- 
stioke.  So,  undoubtedly,  it  would,  t/the  lightning  struck  the  con- 
ductor; but  it  is  not  furc  to  do  that.  There  maybe  dozens  of  con- 
ductors, and  yet  the  lightning  piay  strike  and  damage  the  only  part 
of  the  building  where  one  is  not.  People  used  to  think,  and  num- 
bers do  BO  stiU,  that  iron  and  steel  attract  lightning.  Tbey  do  not 
do  any  such  thing.  The  lightning  only  goes  to  t)I^;m  when  they 
form  Uie  highest  and  nearest  point  to  the  thunder-cloud  ;  it  woul.l 


go  OS  readily  to  clay  or  wood,  or  any  other  substance  that  formed 
the  neareat  point  of^  communication — a  spark  flies  from  on  elcctrii: 
machine  as  readily  to  the  finger  or  a  bit  of  wood  nsit  docs  to  ai 


a  brass  loll,  uid  yet  t£ere  is  no  comparison  between  theircc 
ducting  powers.  The  lightning  strikes  a  tree,  and  spores  the  zino 
chimney-cowls  on  the  mansion.  It  strikes  the  aliip's  mast,  the  church- 
steeple,  and  the  bore  ground  on  the  hill-top.  It  u^  to  be  thought 
that  an  iron  or  copper  conductor  iTonld  conduce  to  tlie  safety  of  every 
object  within  some  thirty  yards  around ;  but  Sir  Snow  Ilarris.  our 
best  authority,  has  clearly  shown  that  metals  do  not  ailracl.  Their 
efficacy  and  value  depenila  on  tlieir  condurikienesa.  A  copper  whru 
will  conduct  as  much  electricity  as  a  much  thicker  iron  rod ;  and, 
therefore,  if  metals  pofflesed  attraction,  copper  ought,  one  would 
presome,  to  posKes  that  quality  to  a  greater  extent  than  iron,  and 
should  therefore  be  preferable  to  that  m,itnl  or  steel  for  tliQ  points 
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of  conductota.  Wo  do  not  find  it  practically  npplied  in  this  way. 
Copier  IB  often  oaxl  to  oooducl  ov<<r  iron,  but  tlitm  thequaMcation 
is  evidently  aoen  to  bo  ita  condactivencw.  And  ho  in  every  other 
case,  the  oonductiTeniXB  of  nietAU  is  the  one  quality  that  renders 
them  useful  in  the  prot«-tion  of  property.  We  have  been  led  to 
tlu'BO  remiirka  by  mony  ohjecta  which  daily  we  eeo  before  our  eyes, 
pliicwi  in  po«itiona  whero  they  cannot  be  harinlcfs— rinc  cliimney- 
poW,  gnlvaniKwi  iron  rooh,  metallic  gutters,  flag -staffs,  and  tclegraph- 

I)o  we  put  thcBO  tiinfp  <m  our  highest  pinnacles  with  impunity  ? 
If  wo  connoot  them  irith  a  metAllic  conductor  to  tho  cnrth  suffi- 
oiently  deep  to  oommunicnte  with  the  damp  idl,  when  tho  lightning 
■trikcB  no  harm  occure — the  dangerous  fluid  is  conveyed  harmluaBly 
ftwny.  Rut  tliat  rcsnlt  by  no  means  proves  such  objects  so  placed, 
to  bo  innocuous  in  themwivcB.  They  nave  been  rendered  so  by  tho 
rii}itiiiu(tM  mptnllio  rodd  along  which  the  lightning  travelled,  aa  ila 
oiifliest  coraee.  On  the'conlinuitif  of  that  road  everything  depended. 
Broken  by  n  gap,  cj  a  toot  in  extent,  deetrnctjon  might  have 
tolloweil.  The  firtt  burst  of  a  storm  h  always  moat  dangerous,  for 
it  happens  when  the  maCertola  of  housQi  and  other  objecte  arc  dry. 
It  is  then  that  the  lightning,  if  it  strikeH,  icata  the  oonductivenem of 
the  subatanc«t  it  encountcra.  When  the  heavy  rain  has  fallen,  every 
wet  surface  becomes  a  broad  and  facial  medium  of  rapid  conduc- 
tion. It  is  before  the  shower-fall  that  bouBee  may  be  flred  and  the 
greatest  damage  done.  Ought  we  not,  then,  to  be  careful  how  we 
place  conilnctinj  materiaU  on  our  house-topa?  ITagBtaffs  and  poles, 
are,  liko  chimnCT-pots,  only  dangerous  on  aacount  of  their  altitude ; 
and  nil  other  Uiings  b^ng  equal,  if  the  hghtning  did  strike  any  of 
them,  the  position  of  danger  to  the  residents  would  only  be  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  lightning's  pissage  to  tlie  eartii.  But  the  oilier 
things  are  not  cquu,  when  dlncrent  materials  are  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  tho  Building.  If  any  of  these  are  metallic,  or  present 
motnllio  Hurfaccs,  tlicy  become  dangorous  in  the  case  of  a  lightning 
ntrolio  if  tiicy  conduct,  so  to  spook,  nowhere.  Take,  for  example, 
tho  metallic  ornaments  on  the  apices  of  the  roofe  of  syne  of  onr 
tulnirlmn  villas.  If  the  lightning  strike  tho  wooden  gable-^re  at 
oni<  end,  this  row  of  ridge -omamentH  will  do  what? — oondnct  it  to 
the  ciilu'r  end  of  ft*  building,  to  do  the  mischief  there  which  it 
wiiulil  otlicrwiflc  linve  committed  at  the  end  whrre  it  first  struck. 

Tlie  danger  thus  involved  is  plain  and  intelligiUe  to  ordinary 
biiildcra  in  the  cnae  of  molaJa,  But  there  are  other  suhatancea  be- 
slilca  pure  mct4Ui4  which  arc  conduclore,  not  so  good  nor  so  powerful, 
iHit  wtiich  tho  lightning  would  prefer  to  mere  earthy  or  carboua- 
cooiiB  Hubstancea. 

Amoiigit  such,  are  not  the  lerro-metallie  ridge  lines  to  be  elaieed  7 
On  many  Loii.->es  ia  to  be  seen  a  line  of  these  ornamental  tilea.  They 
are  not  only  very  rightly  in  connection  witi  alate,  tJie  most  com- 
monly uaod  of  aU  roofing  materials,  but,  bdng  impervious  to  wet, 
niid  not  liable  to  bo  clipped  off,  like  ordinary  clay  tiles,  by  the 
frcat,  they  are  likely  to  be  very  larirely  used  in  future  oonstructions, 
(Mid  It  will,  thor.'fore,  be  well  worth  while  to  be  aure  that  they  are 
not  luud  in  any  dangerous  mannor.  Whether  their  capacity  for 
ooiiduetion  ia  dcmndent  on  their  superficial  coating,  which  we  pre- 
Biimii  to  bo  a  silicate  of  iron,  and  is  thus  a  surface  conduction  only, 
or  whothor  they  are  conductors  in  the  entirely  of  thar  ma»,  is  im- 
iiirklcrial  in  tlie  results  they  would  produce  in  tbe  case  of  a  lightning 
•tnike.  At  any  rata  they  do  conduct  sulfioiently  freely  to  make 
them  nbjocta  of  attontion  ;  Aey  exert  a  comparatively  rapid  and 
marked  influence  on  the  electroscope,  and  electricity  panes  to 
tlicm  from  a  rotatory  electrical  machine  in  contJnuouB  threads. 
Moreover,  any  one  may  be  satisfied  of  their  poAening  metallic  pro- 
perties by  bringing  one  near  to  the  needle  of  an  ordinary  pocket 
tx)nipnn.  We  do  not  wish  to  say  that  the  material  of  these  tiles  is 
dangerous,  any  more  than  we  would  aay  that  zinc,  iron,  or  copper 
uro  dangerous.  Tlie  danger  is  not  in  the  material  emplojed,  but  in 
the  wny  of  using  it.  TTio  oonductavenees  of  these  tiles  must  be  very 
consiilorably  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  subetancea  which 
would  ordinarily  bo  offered  to  the  lightning  on  striking  a  roof,  but 
their  known  earthy  origin  might  leave  them  unanspootcd  of  being 
an  insidious  meana  of  dntrocdon. 

Ballwls  arc  the  gipsy  childrffli  of  aong,  bom  tindar  green  hoilge- 
rows,  in  the  leafy  lanea  and  by-paths  of  literaturo,  in  tha  gemal 
aummer-timo. 
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HAVE  stUI  a  few  words  more  to  say  witJi  your  kind 
permission,  courteous  reader,  on  wliat  1  have  named 
^  the  "  Dinner  Grievance."     I  thought  tohavecon- 
i    eluded  my  remarks  on  this  subject  in  my  last  paper, 
\  but  it  is  one  of  these  themes  which  grow  upon  us, 
L   and  develope'into  wider  limits  tJian  wa  had  at  all 
V  anticipated  when  wo  began  to  treat  them,  and  so,  I 
/  mast  beg  your  kind  attention  for  a  brief  space  longer, 
jromising  that  I  will  do  my  beet  to  despatch  liia 
*  matter  with  as  much  brevity  and  conciseness  as  tho 
ince  of  tto  rnattcr  which  we  treat  will  permit. 
began  my  remarks,  as  you  may  perhaps  remember, 
PI    tij  ^ving  my  own  idea  of  what  a  dinner  really  ought 
T*  to  00,  in  order  to  be  an  entertainment  at  which  one 
can  assist  with  pleaEure  and  satisfaction.  Ithenpaaicd 
[f   on,  by  a  very  natural,  and,  1  think,  I  may  presume  to 
.     say,  orderly  transition,  from  dinners  as  they  ought  to 
be,  to  dinners  as,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  art ; 
'     and  I  expreaaed,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  but,  1  trust, 
^    with  all  due  calmness  and  forliearanoe,  some  of  thcsa 
mistakes  which  legitimately  tend   to  bring  dinner 
I    parties  iu>der  the  head  of  "  Grievances."     I  did  not 
spare  my  friend,   Straitlace,  in  my  last  paper,  but 
boldly  and  unflinchiugly  exposed  what  I  considered  his  want  of  com- 
mon sense  in  the  ae^ction  of  his  guests,  and  his  want  li  tact  in 
endeavouring  to  extract  anything  like  harioony  and  enjoyment  fram 
such  discordant  demerits  as  the  llowager  Lady  gtaodos,  Mr.  Taylor 
the  leather  num,  and  mjMlf.     1  know  very  well  that  there  will  not 
be  wanting  many  mntiud  friends  to  inginoate  that  I  spoke  thus 
harshly  of  Straillace,  because  he  and  1  have  qoarreUed,  and  I  am 
now  never  invited  to  dine  at  his  tsUo.  The  charity  of  one's  friends, 
n.nd  the  lively  interest  which  they  take  in  otir  afhirs,  nay,  even  in 


they  have  scarcely  shaken  banda  before  Jenkins  begins  :  "  Capital 
joke,"  sniggers  Jenkina,  "  Uave  you  heard  of  it  ?"  "  No,  indeed, 
what's  it  ail  abcHit  ?"  inquira  Scroggins.  "  Oh !  the  row  between 
Incog  and  Straitlace — never  heard  a  better  in  your  life — almost  died 
of  laughing  when  I  heard  of  it,"  and  Jenkiiu  begins  to  haw-haw  in 
the  opon  street,  like  an  idiot,  and  to  tlie  astonishment  of  several 
decent  people  who  ore  passing  at  tho  time,  and  who  naturally  enough 
are  altogeUu^r  unprepared  for  such  a  demonsti^tion  on  tho  part  of 
a  respectable- looking  individual  Uke  Jenkitis.  ■'  Aw,  now,"  Jrawla 
Scroggins,  "  do  t<;ll  me  all  about  it,  and  dont  kocp  me  in  snsponae, 
that'sa good  fellow.  I'mabaolutclydyingwithenriGsity.  "Oh, didn't 
■jtm  hoar  of  Incog's  attack  upon  Straitlace^  dinner  party,"  rcioina 
Jenkins,  when  he  has  got  through  hia  haw  haw  performance.  Why, 
all  our  friends  are  talking  abont  it:  Thought  you  most  have 
heard  of  it."  "  Oh,  it  t^t  all,"  answers  St^ggins  (you  must, 
yourself,  if  you  please,  dear  reader,  supply  the  "  aws"  arid  other  in- 
terjectional  embelliHhincnts,  witii  which  exquisitea  of  Scroggios'i 
cloBare  wont  to  adorn,  or,  at  alleventa,]intJiiii9  their  cc 


to  be  sure,  but  tlio^  is  nothing  astonishing  in  that,  for  Straitlace's 
dinnen  are,  I  must  uf ,  tho  most  stupid  affairs  in  creation,  and  I 
don't  wonder  at  a  fallow's  protceting  against  them,  although" 
—Scroggins  takes  cord  charitably  to  put  in — "of  oouree  the  i»xitest 
would  have  oome  wit'a  a  bettor  grace  from  some  felLw  who  hasn't 
eaten  so  many  of  them  as  Incog.  "  Oh,  that  iau't  the  joke  at  all," 
puts  in  Jenkins  quickly,  and  with  an  anxiety  which  does  him  iQluiite 
credit,  lest  the  smaleat  point  of  the  story  should  be  lost.  " That 
ian'tthejokeatall.  Do  you  know  irAylnoog  has  made  such  an  attack 
upon  S^vitlace's  (dnner  parties?  that'*  the  joke."  "  ^Vhy,  I  sup- 
pose beoauso  he  finds  them  such  a  oonfounded  bore,"  naturally 
answers  Scroggtnrw  "  Oh,  not  at  all ;  he's  new  intiUd  now ;  soar 
graptM  you  know,  haw  1  haw  1"  and  Jenkins  digs  Scroggins  in  tho 
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ribs,  and  Scrogsiiis  responds  with  his  own  peculiar  rendering  of  the 
haw !  haw  I  and  the  two  friends,  both  of  whom  you  will  remember 
are  mutual  friends  of  mine,  shake  hands  and  part  in  the  greatest 
good  humour,  quite  anxious  to  meet  some  other  mutual  fnend  to 
whom  they  may  repeat  ^^  Ihat  capital  story**  about  Straitlace  and 
Incog.  As  I  have  said  above,  I  am  quite  prepared  for  insinuations 
of  this  nature,  and  I  am  thankful  to  oe  able  to  say  that  I  can  treat 
them  with  silent  contempt,  only  I  will  remind  Jmikins,  as  I  know 
that  he  would  be  greatly  troubled  and  annoyed  to  think  that  he  had 
in  any  way  exaggeratea  or  misrepresented  the  little  misunderetand- 
ing  between  Straitlace  and  mysdii,  that  we  quarrelled  on  account  of 
my  having  declined  one  of  his  invitations,  and  that  this  is  the  reason 
why  I  am  not  now  invited  to  his  festive  hoaid ;  and  I  think  the  acute 
intellect  of  my  dear  friend  Jenkins  will  at  once  perceive  that  this 
circumstance  places  our  quarrel  in  rather  a  different  light  from 
tho  one  in  which  he  represented  it.  I  feel  equally  certain  that 
Jenkins  will  immediately  take  a  cab,  and  drive  round  to  the  houses 
of  all  our  mutual  friends  to  whom  he  has  repeated  the  story.  That 
universal  charity,  forbearance,  absence  of  back-biting,  and  freedom 
from  malicious  sad  spicy  remarks  about  one*s  friends,  which  is  so 
distinguishing  a  characteristic  of  this  present  nineteenth  century, 
compds  me  to  come  to  this  conclusion :  for  surely  this  age  is  one  of 
love  and  universal  charity  •  and  now-a-days,  at  least,  nobody  ever 
Toins  anybody  else^  charaioter ,  or  breathes  a  word  against  his  fair  fame 
— now-*-days  nobody  ever  speaks  unkindly  of  anybody  else,  or  ex- 
aggerates his  litUe  failings  and  defects — ^now-a-days  nobody  ever 
makes  mischief  between  friends,  whatever  may  have  be^  the 
custom  in  the  dark  ages,  from  which  we  have  so  happily  emerged. 
Oh,  no  1  We  are  au  brethren  now-a-days.  Our  popular  songs 
and  our  popular  toasts  are  ail  about  Inatherhood,  and,  of  course,  we 
all  live  together  like  brothers— o/ course — deny  it  who  can.  No 
doubt  th^  is  a  good  deal  of  murdering  and  spilling  of  one  an- 
other^ blood  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the  earth.  To  judge 
from  the  newspapeni,  there  is  amongst  us  brothers  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  very  fair  amount  of  asBault  and  battery — ^both  physical, 
in  the  shape  of  heavy  Mows,  and  moral,  in  ^e  more  harinless  and 
playful  form  of  libelling,  oontinual^r  going  on.  A  good  many  of 
OUT  brothers,  in  some  parts  even  of  this  United  King(S>m,  as  I  read 
in  the  same  newspapers,  are  accused  of  trampling  on  their  vrives, 
and  of  exhibiting  other  little  playful  developments  of  character. 
A  considerable  number,  too,  of  our  brethren  are  being  separated 
from  the  society  which  thev  were  supposed  to  adorn  and  maintain, 
and  are  hidden  from  our  brotherly  gaxe  by  strong  stone  walls  and 
iron-grated  windows,  whilst  the  dreas  with  which  ueir  brotherhood 
clothes  them  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  singular  as  the  employment 
with  which  they  are  provided,  for  brotherly  purposes,  no  doubt,  is 
out  of  the  common  way.  I  don*t  hear  that  the  gentlemen  al  the 
long  robe  are  labouring  under  anjr  very  great  depression  of  spirits, 
occciaioned  by  the  falling  off  of  business,  or  that  tney  are  at  all  dis- 
posed to  give  up  the  le^  professbn  in  order  to  devote  their  eneigies 
to  other  and  more  profitable  puisnits ;  neither  is  it  considered  at 
all  possible,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  that  the  t*our  Courts  and  the 
other  halls  where  lustice  sits  enshrined  (with  a  bandage  over  her 
eyes,  of  course)  wul  be  converted  into  Com  Exchanges,  or  places 
of  public  amusement,  just  at  present.  But,  what  matter;  we 
are  all  brothers,  and,  no  douot,  all  these  little  matters  can 
be  easily  reconciled  with  ^e  tnrinciples  of  universal  charity 
and  brotherhood.  I  frankly  confess  that  I  can't  do  it,  but  then  I 
am  quite  sure  that  there  are  those,  for  example  Jenkins  himself,  who 
c/in.  I  know  very  well  that  tiie  next  time  I  meet  Jenkins,  he  wUl 
take  me  by  the  hand,  and  greet  me  quite  as  warmly  as  if  he  hadnN> 
been  occupied  for  the  whole  of  last  week  in  retailing  the  story  of  my 
*^  sour  grapes**  to  all  our  mutual  friends ;  and,  as  I  am  perfectly 
certain  tiiat  the  dear  fellow  will  be  delighted  to  show  me  how  aiU 
this  is  perfectly  recondleable  with  the  purest  charity  and  brotherly 
love,  I  am  quite  determined  to  ask  such  explanation  at  his  handa. 

But  to  return  from  this  bug  digression,  (which  I  hadn't  the  least 
iixtention  of  making,  and  for  which  I  very  humbly  b^  your  par- 
don, dear  reader,)  to  the  question  of  the  '*  Dinner  Grievance.**  I 
quarrelled  with  Straitldce  on  account  of  the  want  of  common  sense 
which  he  exhibited  in  the  selection  of  his  guests.  I  had  no  com- 
plaint to  make,  either  as  regards  the  dinner  which  was  provided, 
or  the  maxmfiT  in  which  it  was  served.  In  these  regtods  his  dmner  was 
all  thaHoould  be  desired,  and  no  reasonable  oomi£int  could  be  found 
with  it;  neithar  wasStxaitlaoeexactly to  beUamed,  because  old  Taylor 


and  the  rest  of  the  leathermen  "  cliqued**  together,  and,  talked 
*^  shop**  the  whole  evening.  If,  in  despite  of  all  the  laws  of  polite- 
^^^kci°  this  case  laid  down  and  provided,  clergymen  will  talk  theo- 
logy, lawyers  law,  and  doctors  physic,  without  regard  to  those  whom 
the  same  code  of  politeness  obliges  to  listen  to  them,  I  don't  see  that 
the  blame  of  this  is  to  be  thrown  on  the  shoulders  of  the  host.  It 
would  doubUees  be  a  very  great  convenience,  if  the  laws  of  polite- 
ness permitted  the  host  to  mingle  up  and  down  amongst  his  guests, 
and  when  he  discovered  three  or  four  gentlemen  engaged  on  a  purely 


)rd,  "Shop.**  But  the  laws  of  politeness 
host,  or  the  unwilling  listener  to  such  conversations,  to  interpose  with 
anv  allusion,  however  delicately  framed,  to  ^^shop;**  out  they 
oblige  you,  on  the  contrary,  to  listen  with  a  bland  smile  upon  your 
countenance,  and  an  appearance  of  interest  which  of  course  you 
don't  feel,  whilst  in  your  heart  you  are  wishing  the  doctor  with 
his  talk  of  physic,  the  lawyer  with  his  prate  of  law,  or,  old 
Taylor  with  his  speculations  on  the  probable  fluctuations  and 
fate  of  leatiier,  at,  well,  let  us  say,  Jericho.  No,  if  good  sense  don't 
dictate  to  people  not  to  talk  *^  shop"  in  mixed  society,  there  is  no 
oUier  remedy  for  it,  and  the  host  is  not  to  be  blamed,  and  I  have 
never  attacked  Straitlace  on  this  account,  neither  do  I  now  intend 
to  do  so. 

I  have  pointed  out  where  I  considered  tiiat  Straitlace  made  a  mis- 
take in  one  direction.  I  am  now  about  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
another  of  my  friends,  who  gave  a  dinner  party,  and  who,  also  by 
another  mistake,  although  under  a  different  point  of  view,  also  ex- 
posed his  dinner  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  ^*  grievance.'* 

Some  time  ago,  in  the  days  when  I  was  striving  to  kill  the  melan- 
choly which  enve^ped  me  m  Mrs.  Squeezer's  a^rtments,  by  some- 
times dining  out,  I  received  an  invivation  to  dine  from  a  certain 
friend  of  mine,  whom  we  will,  with  your  penni8<iion,  name  Johnson. 
Johnson  has  a  nice  little  place  out  in  the  countr^r,  out  it  19  a  little 
place,  and  consequently,  when  on  the  day  appointed,  I  duly  pre- 
sented myself  at  Rose  Cottage,  I  was  oonaderably  astomahed  to  find 
rather  a  large  party  assembled,  larger  I  knew  very  well  than  could 
be  conveniently  accommodated  in  Johnson's  little  dining-room.  After 
the  usual  delay,  dinner  was  announced,  and  down  we  went,  I  won- 
dering all  the  while  where  we  should  all  find 'seats.  Johnson's 
dining  room  is  calculated  to  accommodate,  I  should  say,  about  a  dozen 
with  ease  and  comfort,  whilst  we  numbered  at  least  thirty.  My 
speculations  were,  of  course,  set  at  rest  on  entering  the  room.  In- 
stead of  tiie  ordinary  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  a  passage 
for  the  servants  all  round  it,  they  had  arranged  two  tables,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  room  close  to  the  wall— so  close,  that  there  was  no 
poesibili^of  servants  getting  to  tiie  backs  of  the  guests  to  wait  on 
them.  The  only  sphere  of  operation  left  to  the  domestios  was  the 
space  in  the  middle  of  the  room  between  the  two  tables ;  ^ence  there 
was  no  way  of  attending  to  those  guests  who  were  sittinc  with  their 
bacla  to  the  wall,  except  by  reaching  over  the  table  to  tnem,  to  the 
evident  annovanoe  of  those  who  faced  them ;  and  just  mark  the 
absurdity  of  this  proceeding!  After  some  little  time  we  contrived 
to  settle  down  into  our  respedave  places,  but,  I  assure  you  that  it 
was  Budi  a  tight  fit,  that  it  did  take  some  time  before  we  were 
able  to  do  so.  As  it  was,  there  was  hardly  space  enough  to 
move  one's  arms,  and  really  I  scarcely  ever  witnessed  a  more 
painful,  and  at  the  same  dme,  more  ridiculous  spectacle,  than  that 
presented  by  some  stout  old  gentlemen  who  were  endeavouring  to 
carve  with  ease  and  dignity,  under  these  adverse  circumstances. 
For  my  own  part^  I  was  just  beginning  to  take  my  soup,  and  had 
a  spoonful  in  my  hand,  when  a  sudden  bump  at  my  elbow  deprived 
me  of  all  control  over  the  article  in  <|uestion,  and  half  the  soup  was 
jerked  down  the  inside  of  my  nedc-tie,  scalding  my  chest  like  boil- 
mg  oil,  whilst  the  remainder  was  deposited  on  my  shirt-front,  and 
my  dean  white  waistcoat.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  turned  fiaxsely 
round,  and  discovered,  as  I  might  have  expected,  that  this  very 
unpleasant  accident  had  been  occasioned  by  a  servant,  who  was 
striving  to  hand  a  plate  of  soup  over  my  head  to  the  gentleman 
who  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  tne  table. 

I  was  in  a  raging  passion,  but  I  could  not  in  justice  turn  upon 
the  servant,  who  was  standing  aghast  at  the  mischief  which  he  nad 
occasioned,— ^or,  how  could  ne  help  it  under  the  circumstances  t 
I  looked  savagely  down  the  table  at  Johnson,  who,  from  the  steady 
and  syis^emaUa  way  in  wludi  he  avoided  my  glance,  had,  I  am 
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quite  certain,  perceiyed  the  accident.  I  Uierefore  endeavoured,  as 
well  as  I  could,  to  sop  up  the  soup  with  my  handkerchief;  but, 
what  between  the  hot  and  greasy  hquid  inside  of  my  shirt  front, 
and  the  disgraceful  appearance  presented  by  the  exterior  of  that 
article  of  dresB,  to  say  nothing  at  all  about  my  wfustcoat,  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  my  peace  of  mind,  together  with  all  chance  of  en- 
joyment' for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  was  irrevocably  gone.  I  was, 
of  course,  ashamed  to  ask  any  one  to  dance  with  mc,  considering 
the  disgraceful  plight  my  clothes  were  in,  and  I  slunk  home  as  soon 
as  ever  I  could,  cursing  Johnson  and  his  dinner  most  heartily. 
However,  this  was  but  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  what  happened 
to  an  aced  lady,  of  very  large  dimensions,  who  sat  near  to  me.  This 
old  lady  carried  on  her  head  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  com- 
plicated pieces  of  milling  which  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  behold. 
She  had  flowers  enough  in  her  cap,  if  they  had  only  been  real  in- 
itead  of  artificial,  to  stock  a  small  garden ;  and  if  ^e  had  walked 
abroad  on  a  fine  spring  day  in  this  elaborate  cap  of  hers,  I  should 
have  been  as  little  surprised  to  have  seen  the  bees  and  the  butter- 
flies fluttering  round  it,  as  I  should  have  been  prepared  to  witness  a 
pair  of  innocent  redbreasts  proceeding  to  build  their  nest  somewhere 
within  its  ample  folds.  Under  this  most  elaborate  cap  there  was 
— must  I  say  it—A  most  elaborate  wig.  This  lady  occupied  the 
next  chiur  to  mine,  and  as  she  took  up  a  good  deal  more  than  her 
fair  share  cd  space,  I  of  course  was  cnuhed  within  the  smallest  pos- 
gible  limit.  However,  to  the  point.  When  dinner  was  about  lialf 
ovef ,  I  remarked  a  pale,  quiet-looking  little  gentleman,  who  had 
had  nothing  on  his  plate  for  some  time,  directing  a  hungry  glance 
towards  the  turkey  which  Johnson  was  carving  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table.  I  summoned  a  servant  to  his  assistance,  and  despatched  him 
for  some  turkey  for  this  hungry  little  gept.  **  John^^  returned  in 
due  time  with  the  turkey  on  a  plate.  The  next  question  was  how 
to  convey  it  to  the  gent  who  was  anxiouslv  awaiting  its  advent. 
There  was  no  way  of  doing  this,  except,  of  course,  1^  handing  it 
over  our  heads,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  I  don^t  know 
whether  *^  John'*  missed  his  footing,  or,  whether  not  being  accus- 
tomed to  wait  at  table  imder  such  difficult  circumstances,  he 
miscalculated  his  distances,  but,  at  all  events,  in  his  endeavours  to 
hand  the  plate  of  turkev  to  the  gent  for  whom  it  was  intended, 
his  body  came  into  violent  collision  with  the  old  lady's  cap,  and 
the  whole  fabric  of  lace,  marabout  feathers,  flowers,  and,  oh,  ye 
little  fi3he8,  the  wig  beneath,  were  all  dislodged  at  one  fell  swoop 
from  the  legitimate  position  which  they  were  intended  at  once  to 
cover  and  adorn,  ana  were  lodged  on  the  plate  from  which  their 
owner  but  a  moment  before  had  been  complacently  taking  her 
dinner.  There  was  one  loud  scream  of  horror  and  dismay  from 
this  injured  and  insulted  old  lady;  one  frantic  eifort  to  replace 
the  wig  and  its  appurtenances,  wmdi  now  of  course  included  ths 
contents  of  the  plate  on  which  it  had  fallen,  upon  the  bald  and 
uncovered  poll,  and  then  she  was  led  from  the  taolc  by  myself  and 
another  gent,  in  a  state  of  mind  which  I  shrink  from  endeavouring 
to  portray,  and  which  I  leave  to  the  vivid  imaginations  of  the 
readers  of  this  journal  to  picture  to  themselves.  Mrs.  Johnson,  of 
course,  hurried  after  the  lady  to  whom  this  deplorable  accident  had 
occurred,  and  began  to  heap  excuse  upon  excuse,  and  condolence 
upon  condolence,  but  all  in  vain,  for,  I  must  say,  that  I  never  in 
aU  my  life,  and  my  experience  is  somewhat  extensive,  heard  anv 
one,  not  even  excepting  Mrs.  Squeezqp  herself,  "  let  out"  in  such 
style  as  this  old  lady  ^^  let  out"  upon  poor  Mrs.  Johnson.  Com- 
promise was  out  of  the  question ;  the  old  lady  was  iniured  and  de- 
graded beyond  all  possibility  of  reparation,  and  haughtily  rejectingall 
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profiPers  of  assistance  to  rearrange  her  disordered  head-dress,  she  sum- 
moned her  carriage,  and  drove  away,  after  a  parting  shot  at  Mrs.  John- 
son, whichsent  that  poor  Uttlewoman  backtotherest  of  herguests  with 
her  cheeks  crimson  with  shame,  and  her  eves  running  over  with  tears. 
Iliese  wore  not  the  only  accidents  which  occurred  during  that 
most  painful  evening,  but  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  justify  me  in 
putting  down  Johnson's  dinner  as  a  decided  *^  grievance  ;**  and,  if 
the  remembrance  of  that  unlucky  night  be  not  quite  sufficient  to 
do  so,  I  trust  that  the  remarks  which  I  have  here  made  will  effec* 
tually  prevent  him  from  ever  again  attempting  to  pack  into  his 
dining-room  twice  the  number  of  guests  whom  it  will  comfortably 
accommodate.    I  can't  concdve  how  it  is,  or  how  sensible  people 
can  so  far  forget  themselves,  as  to  endeavour  to  cram  more  people 
into  a  room  l£an  it  was  ever  intended  to  hold.    There  is  in  such  a 
proceeding  a  total  disregard  of  first  principles,  which  it  is  perfectly 
appalling  to  think  of  in  these  days  d  universal  enlightenment  and 
progress.    No,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  my  dear  Mr.  Johnson,  if 
the  dining  room  of  Rose  Cottage  will  only  hold  twenty  people, 
don^t,  when  you  give  a  dinner  party,  try  and  stuff  it  with  forty, 
and  think  that  you  are  justified  in  this  insane  proceeding  from  the 
factj  that  you  only  give  a  party  now  and  then,  and  must  invite  all 
your  friends.     Do  not  think  that  your  friends  axe  at  all  obliged  to 
you  for  inviting  them  to  an  entertainment  where  they  are  liable  to 
to  be  parboiled  from  the  soup  which  is  spilled  over  them,  or  to  have 
the  artificial  head  of  hair,  with  which  they  strive  to  .hide  the  ravaces 
of  Time,  precipitated  by  your  servants  into  the  middle  of  the  taue, 
where  it  forms  anything  but  an  appropriate  centre-piece  ?    Do  you 
suppose,  I  again  ask  you,  that  they  consider  it  any  compliment  to 
be  invited  to  mingle  in    an  entertainment,  where  they  are  ex- 
posed to  such  casuedities  as  these  ?    If  you  do  so  delude  yourself, 
get  rid  of  the  delusion  as  quicklv  as  possible.    If  we  are  obliged  to 
wear  wigs,  and,  I  have  yet  to  leam  that  there  is  any  disgrace  in 
wearing  this  most  ornamental  article,  we  wish  to  do  so  with  com- 
fkarative  secufity,  and  not  to  have  our  baldness  exposed  to   the 
sight  of  an  unfeding  and  unsympathizing  crowd  of  lookers  on  *  for 
in  all  accidents  of  the  nature  of  those  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  am 
quite  convinced  that,  as  I  once  heard  an  old-faE^oned  Mend  of 
mine  phrase  it :  '•'•  There  are  more  laughers  than  weepers."    No, 
Johnson,  old  fellow,  when  I  can  dine  with  you  in  peace  and  com- 
fort— ^when  I  have  room  for  the  free  play  of  my  efbows — and  am 
not    in   dread   and   bodily  fear   for    my   waistcoat    and    shii-i 
front,  I  shall  be  always  happy  to  take  my  place  at  your  festive 
board ;  but  so  long  as  you  continue,  in  defiance  of  common  sense^ 
to  invito  me  to  entertainments  like  the  one  which  I  have  just  en- 
deavoured to  describe ;  but  of  which,  I  must  say,  that  I  have^  not 
narrated  one  tithe  of  tiie  atrocious  inconveniences  and  annoyimoes 
with  which  it  was  surrounded ;  so  long,  however  painful  it  mav  bo 
to  my  feelings,  and  however  repugnant  to  the  gentler  instincts  of  my 
nature,  I  shall  not  desist  from  exposing  you  and  your  dinners,  in 
the  hope,  of  course,  of  inducing  you  to  embrace  a  line  of  conduct 
which  will  in  the  end  be  most  satlsfiictory  to  yourself,  as  it  will  bo 
infinitely  more  pleasant  to  your  friends.     You  have  already  con- 
verted tue  stout  old  lady  into  a  bitter  enemy,  and  she  blackens  you 
wherever  she  goes ;  and,  really,  taking  human  nature  as  it  is,  who 
can  be  surpri^  at  this,  after  the  indignity  to  which  she  was  sub- 
jected at  your  table  ?  I  am  afraid  that  your  enteitainments  may  have 
the  same  effect  upon  the  rest  of  your  friends,  and  as  I  wish  to  save 
you  from  such  a  very  unpleasant  circumstance,  I  have  spoken  thus 
freely  upon  this  subject,  but  always  for  your  good.    Kemember 
that,  Johnson — ^always  for  your  good  !  Incog. 
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KIKE    DBI8C0LL    ASS    THE    PAIBIXS. 

HE  putnranne  TiHageof  CMtlecounell  lia  on  the 
faauks  of  the  Shannon,  ftbont  rii  mi]«B  Above  Lim- 
erick. A  Irrelier  habitation  could  aoBTcely  be  chosen 

by  the  moBtmthiuiaBtic  admirer  of  decaying  Art  and 
perennial  Nature.  The  suROimding  district  ia  thickly 
ttiewn  with  the  remaim  of  caBtlee,  forb'eBeB,  and 


chuToheo,  each 
shrined  in  the 
mdlowtwiligbt 
of  itt  own  le- 
gend ;whibt  the 
gendf  nndula- 
ting  conntrj  ia 
belted  and  dark- 
ened with  frag- 
ments of  forest, 
and  orertopped 
l^  thebhuBtof 
mountaina.  'like 
noble  river  itwlf 
flows  paM  the 
villi^,  a  qnar- 

ter  mile  in  brwth,  b;  qaaintly-massed  and  water-stained  weirs,  over 
which  the  salmon  leaps,  at  times,  high  in  the  tiij  like  a  sudden  gnst 
of  jewels;  bf  cordcal -roofed,  old-fashioned  mills,  whose  eroded 
windows  and  high  galdea  blend  in  marveUona  hanntrnj  with  the 
character  of  the  surronnding  landscape ;  and  bj  pleasant  cott&gta, 
where  peaant  girla  still  sit  and  sin^  at  the  threshold,  and  l^e  soin- 
ning-wjwel  hiuia  flaxen-toned  dittua  in  ths  lammer  weauier. 


Leaving  the  village,  the  mif^ty  stream  sweenps,  with  a  enrred  rash 
around  the  gentfo  pmnonto^  on  iriwee  height  t^  eastle  of  tha 
O'Bnens  etiU  stand*  in  dMolate  magnifieoiee ;  and  theooe,  with 
many  a  bend,  roond  green  elbowB  of  scented  woodland  and  pastonl 
peninsulas,  dotted  with  dreamy  Cnyp-like  cattle,  towards  Doonas. 
The  fall  in  the  bed  of  the  river  at  uiia  point  is  eonsidenble.    Tlw 
narrow  pli»nnal  is  nearly  blocked  up  hy  hnge  boulden,  omsrown 
with  citrol-coloured  flora,  from  whcee  fisores  spring  the  sWder 
hazel  and  the  flowering  emer ;  and  over  and  uonnd  them  rushes 
the   great  tor- 
rent of  waters, 
rhnming  iteeU 
into  vast  cauld- 
rons of  faoilina 
foam      ana 
clondsof  mists 
snbeiding   here 
and  th^  into 
weltering  pools 
of  flaky  eme- 
rald.    To  the 
light,  the  bank 

height  of  seven- 
ty feet ;  and, 
viewed  from 
this  elevation, 
the  spcctaclo 
presented '  by 
tho  Foils  ia  one 
of  terrific 
beauty.  Kgh* 
and  left,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can 
l>euetrat«,  the 
river  appeals  to 
bo  lashed  into  a 
will  I  e  fury,  and 
sends  up  a  roar 


tance   of  six 
miles  in   calm 

weather.  The  knr  shores  at  the  cqipositeude  are  buried  in  the  thickest 
foliage,  whilst  if  the  spectator  lean  over  the  cliff  on  which  he  stands, 
he  Bees  but  a  precipitous  wall  of  rock,  whichfolls  with  plummcti-tike 
sheemeeH  into  the  raging  torrent  beneath.  The  spot  has  many 
assodations.  Some  ^ears  ago,  a  lady  of  high  rank  attempted  to 
aroas  the  Falls  at  midnight,  in  order  to  be  present  at  a  ixHf  given 
at  the  rendenoe  of  «  gentleiaan  of  fortune  on  tha  other  side,    A 
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brave  fisherman  undertook  to  convey  hear  acroBB ;  bat  ha  and  his 
fair  charge  perished  in  the  perilous  eiiteipriae.  A  month  after  the 
tragic  oocurrence,  her  body  was  discovered  floating  gome  miles 
further  down  the  river,  the  l»»celets  on  her  wrists  and  the  jeweJs 
of  her  hair  matted  with  water-weeds.  The  peasantry  assert,  that 
Dn  the  anniversary  of  her  death,  wailing  voices  ascend  from  the 
Falls,  and  a  q)ectral  lady  is  seen  drifting  seaward  with  the  current. 
On  the  highest  part  of  the  bank  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  efvidently 
of  modern  erection;  It  is  stated  that  the  building  was  bUmed,  by 
orders  of  its  owner,  for  the  express  purpose  of  heightening  the 
poetical  character  of  the  scenery,  by  ^ding  a  pictium^ue  ruin  to 
Its  other  attractions.  Then  there  is  an  ancient  well,  enclosed  in  an 
oblong  of  Dmidical  oaks ;  and  there  are  raths,  and  nine-men- 
morris  cirdes,  where  the  lusmore  flourishes,  and  the  gental  fairies 
of  the  place  dance  jocund  measures  in  the  blinking  starli^t. 

It  was  a  morning  of  Chrisanas,  17 — .  The  winter  had  been 
unusually  clement,  for  the  OTcamores  still  retained  a  remsuint  ol 
yellowing  foliage,  and  the  noets  were  so  light  that  they  scarcely 
crisped  the  shoA  meodow-graas.  The  day  was  brisk  and  sparkling, 
and  before  noon  the  mists,  which  had  nung  over  the  Falls  since 
daylight,  were  dissipated  by  the  sun  and  a  low  breeze  from  the  south. 
The  blafiklnrd  Mi»  the  time  so  pleasant  that  he  pnlf ed  his  gokiai 
throat,  and  whistled  the  first  bars  of  a  spring -tide  carol :  the  effbrt 
naturally  provoked  the  emulative  disposition  of  his  rival,  the  thnv^h, 
who,  however,  broke  down  in  the  effort,  only  to  hear  the  crystal 
twitter  of  the  robin  from  a  neighbouring  soray  of  holly.  The  Dris- 
ooll  family,  as  they  sat  at  breakfast,  insenmble,  it  must  be  confeased, 
to  the  vooal  competition  which  had  just  taken  place,  felt  that  the 
season  was  mild,  that  the  air  was  delicate,  and  the  oaten  bread 
delicious.  So  the  lightest  joke,  the  most  trifling  (^uiHet,  excited  a 
i&t  of  hearty  laughter,  with  cries  of  "  TWt  half  your  best,"  "  Arrah, 
what^ll  he  say  next  ?''  and  other  complimentary  incentives  to  the 
rustic  humour. 

The  house  occupied  by  the  DriscoUs  was  *  hurge  and  respectable 
residence  for  a  middle-claaB  farmer  of  the  period.  It  had  two  storeys ; 
and,  though  the  walls  were  seldom  whitened,  and  the  sashes  and 
panes  exhibited  uncomfortable  ventilating  tendencies,  tiie  coat  of 
thick  thatch  which  shielded  the  roof,  and  the  tufts  of  smoke  which, 
ascended  from  the  chimneys,  lent  it  an  air  of  cosy  indolence  that 
was  far  from  being  disagreeable.  As  for  its  position,  it  defied 
criticism.  It  was  a  grassy  eminence,  which  sloped  to  the  river  edge, 
and  caught  the  last  foam- wreaths  that  were  hurled  downward  from 
the  Falls.  From  the  upper  windows  of  the  house  one  could  obtain 
a  good  view  of  tbe  *^  Jumping  Hole,**  as  it  is  called,  and  a  goodly 
prospect  of  the  rock-chafed  river.  DriscoU,  senior,  whom  we  do  not 
pretend  to  quote  as  an  authority  on  situation,  was  often  heard  to 
declare,  that  ^^  all  Ireland  couldn*t  bate  that  spot  for  convanianoo,** 
and  fcurther,  that  a  look  at  it  on  a  heavy  morning  was  **  worth  fifty 
pounds  a  year  to  a  ganger." 

The  family  group  assembled  at  breakfast  on  the  eventful  Christ- 
mas morning  we  write  of,  consisted  of  old  Denis  DriscoU,  his  wife, 
and  his  two  sons.     Of  John,  the  elder  son,  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
much,  as  his  character  was  of  that  negative  desoription  which  offers 
little  to  the  observer.     Shrewd,  active,  and  laborious,  hfi  was  a 
fsuthful  and  valuable  helper  on  the  farm  on  week  dayik,  and  ^'  an  out« 
and-out  buckeen"  on  Sundays  and  holidays.    Mike  was  the  family 
genius ;  he  drank  mor^,  danced  more,  and  nsxxg  more  than  aJl  hk 
relatives  put  together.     He  never  nxisjsed  !>  fairor  a  pattern  ;  he  was 
the  heavy  man  at  ^  the  local  weddings,  lUi  indispensc^  assistflmt 
at  the  wakes,  and  the  very  deuce  at  ^^  a  tkrial  of  sho^^ck."    To  see 
Mike  was  to  see  the  embodiment  of  humour.    When  he  laughed  his 
gtiff aw  could  be  heard  over  a  meadow ;  his  great  mouth  wouH  lolf 
back,  displaying  a  double  line  of  ^ning  teeth ;    his  black  ^yen 
would  literally  flash  with  enjoyment,  and  every  muscle  of  Ins  face 
contributed    some  odd  wrinkle  or    cunning  fissure  to  intensify 
the  jollity  of    his  expression.     Of    Mike's   good   nature,  no  one 
wa8  ever  known  to  venture  a  doubt — ^hia  generosity  was  only  limited 
by  \m  abilitv ;  for  he  was  always  willing  to  oblige  a  friend  with  the 
loan  of  a  sbiuiug  or  the  crack  of  a  cudgel,  as  circumstances  required. 
It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,   that  to   all  these  shining  qualities 
IVLike  did  not  unite  profound   religious  principles.     Not  tnat  his 
morals  were  ordinarily  lax ;  but  he  had  a  constitutional  passion  for 
the  open  air, which  occasionally  induced  him  to  neglect  the  solemn 
dutit's  of  religion.      Then,    Mike   had  been  inoculated    at  aft 
early  stage  of  his  career,  with  a  fancy  for  card-playing,  and  was 
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often  known  to  sit  up  four-and-twenty  hours,  without  winking,  afr 
his  favourite  amusement.  When  the  famQy  wont  to  chapel  on  Sun- 
day, Mike  would  invariably  Bay,  "  Go  on,  father ;  I'll  overtake  yo 
— believe  md,  I'll  overtake  ye."  But  he  seldom  fulfilled  his  promise, 
preferring  ratiier  to  turn  mto  a  deserted  lime-kiln,  which  lay  at  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  rere  of  the  house,  where  he  met  with  a  group 
of  choice  spirits,  with  whom  he  gambled  till  dinner-thne. 

"What are  youdramin'  iv,  Mike,"  asked  old  DriscoH,  eyeing 


dramin'  of  nothin'  at  all  at  all,  so  I  am.'' 

"  Wid  the  blesslB*  of  God,"  observed  Mrs.  Driscoll,  "  he's  thinkin' 
of  goin'  with  us  to  day  instead  of  playin*  cards.  Wont  you,  Mike  ?'* 

''Tes,"  said  Mike.  ^^TU  just  go  and  make  myself  a  thriEo 
feent,  and  then  I'll  be  wid  ye." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Michael  Drisodi  rose  and  cHmbed  tiie  stairs  to 
an  upper  room  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  his  toilet.  His  bro- 
ther, It  wiU  be  remembered,  was  a  buckeen;  but  Mike  had  an 
intellectual  contempt  for  the  proprieties  of  costume,  which  no  fra* 
ternal  example,  however  brilliant,  was  capable  of  correcting.  He 
hated  shiny  hats,  despised  cravats,  repudiated  broadcjloth,  but  held 
buckskin  in  healthy  esteem.  Consequently,  when  Miko,  **  a  thrifle 
•daoent,"  pres&uted  himself  before  his  family,  and  announced  him- 
self ready,  his  attire  was  more  picturesque  than  elegant.  It  con- 
sisted, if  we  may  deaoead  to  details,  of  buckskin  knee-breeohes,  blue 
stockings,  and  brogues ;  bis  coat,  which  was  furnished  with  a  cape, 
descended  almost  to  his  heels.  On  his  head  he  carried  a  beaver 
hat,  slightly  indented  about  the  middle ;  and  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted by  uie  a  l^Ution  of  a  coarse  shirt,  fastened  at  the  thtoa^  with 
a  large  brass  button.  In  this  inventory  we  have  purposely  omitted 
mention  of  his  stick--^  short,  thick  ash  cutting,  wnich  had  per- 
formed several  curious  surgical  ojgeratioos  in  the  hands  of  its  owner, 
and  is  therefore  entitled  to  a  distinct  sentence. 

All  being  in  readiness,  old  DriscoU  mounted  a  favourite  gray 
Btare,  and  his  wife  was  placed  on  a  pillion  behind  him  ;  the  buckeen 
rode  a  blood  horse,  borrowed  from  a  neighbour ;  and  pbor  M^e  a 
one-eyed  mule,  which  he  aptly  described  as  ^^the  most  oontankcrous 
baste  in  creation."  The  little  cavalcade  set  out  slowly  for  the  chapel, 
about  three  mil^  distant ;  and  it  was  evident  from  the  radiant  looks 
of  Mrs.  Driscc^  and  the  jaunty  air  of  her  husband  that  both  were 
delighted  at  ^tettiug  Mike,  at  long  last,  on  the  high  road  to  duty. 
The  road  lay  in  part  through  a  de^ely -grown  shrubheiy,  whenoe  it 
turned  off ^  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  emeiged  on  the  open  coontrr.  As 
old  DriscoU  jogged  alioi\|^,  a  ^dden  impulse  caused  him  to  look  in 
the  direction  ol  tbe  farm  kouse.  A  quick  exclamation  of  surprise 
passed  his  lips. 

*^  Mike,  aviok,'*  be  dbonted  with  considerable  energy  \  "  ride  back 
as  fast  as  the  mule*^  legs  will  oarry  you ;  the  pigs  are  puUin'  the 
whate  la  the  haggard — boA  hicik  to  thorn,  an'  the  Lord  forgive  me." 

"  ^a(i  soanniu'  to  tiiem,"  said  Mrs.  DriscoU,  "  they're  the  quarost 
pigi  I  ever  seen,  Whatc,  indeed  I  'twould  sarve  taem  right  if  it 
^oked  them.'* 

Mike  09S^  a  VKfid  glaaoe  at  the  haggard,  and  sure  enough  there 
were  the  whole  htter,  with  the  sow  at  their  head,  poking  their  noses 
into  the  corn«staoks,  and  munching  the  precious  grain  as  only  pigs 
and  aldermen  can  munch.  Tb  turn  b«^  the  mule's  head  and  urge 
her  to  a  canter  was  the  work  of  %  moment.  *'  Don't  lose  no  time, 
agrah."flltoQtedhiBmothe^a&be rode  off  toariest  the  workof  demolition. 

^*  Honour  bright,  mother,"  replied  Mike,  and  without  further 
narley  he  nro^oked  the  mule  into  a  giilop.  On  reaching  the  house 
Le  iumpea  over  the  hag^rard  f^noe^  and  contrived,  with  the  assistanco 
of  his sHiok^  to^ d^^rseihe  offencfing  animals.  Having  secured  the 
gate,  he  hcked  around  for  tiie  mule,  but  that  quadruped,  being  in- 
clined to  excursivenees,  had  wandered  from  the  road,  and  was  dis- 
porting himself  in  a  piece  of  ploughed  land  to  the  north  of  the  farm. 
To  make  matters  worse,  I^Iick  found  it  impossible  to  cateh  hiuu 
The  cunning  beast  elu^^  every  attempt  which  his  owner  made  to 
capture  his  reins,  and  led  him  such  a  daiioe  thj<m^  the  dolt  loam  that 
the  latter  was  obliged  to  sit  down,  defeated. 

After  Bome  timis  he  rose,  and  wis  making  his  way  to  the  road, 
when  the  hum  ol  weU-known  voices  fsom  the  other  side  of  the  ditch 
reached  his  ear;  and  before  he  could  fly,  a  nmnber  of  yoong  men, 
dressed  in  the  provincial  holiday  gear,  leaped  into  the  field,  and  stood 
before  him. 
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^^  Arcah,  then,  is  it  ^eraelf  7  and  my  Chrifitmas-box  on  you,''  said 
«Feny  Toomey.  *^  I9  it  hontm*  the  wran  all  alone  you  w^i'e,  and 
the  two  bcBt  fiyen  in  the  oountiy  goin'  to  try  it  out  at  the  kiln  V* 

Mike  laughed  a  ^ood-natured  lau^,  and  shook  his  head. 

**  Maybe  he's  goin'  coortin,"  observed  Tom  Dekn^.  '^  See  how 
nate  he  looks,  scooped  out  to  the  nines,  as  the  man  said  to  the  new 
pi^uin.  Pd  bet  ye  a  fi'penny  bit,  boys,  he'd  be  ashamed  to  walk 
wita  ua— wouldn't  he  Tonv?" 

The  individual  addrcsaea  as  Tony,  a  little  fat  man,  dressed  in  a 
faded  hunting  suit,  )iere  walked  up  to  Mike,  and,  having  made  a 
circuit  around  him,  clapped  his  hands  in  affected  astonishment. 
^'_  Why,  thin  Mike,''  askea  the  little  man,  placing  his  hands  on  his 
liip6|  and  throwing  back  his  head  with  uie  air  of  a  horse-critic, 
**'  yaa  didn't  mane  to  bother  us  intirely,  did  you  ?  New  buckskins, 
ajB  my  grandfather  was  a  gentleman ;  new  bro^es,  new  coat,  new 
everything-^tfae  signs  of  money  flying  about  nim  like  snuff  at  a 
"wake.   I  wonder  did  he  pay  the  hansel  yet  ?" 

^^Begor,  then,  he  didn't  so,"  said  Tom.  **  an'  more's  the  shame 
for  him ;  but  we  won't  forget  it  if  he  does.  Af tor  all,  it's  nusonable 
of  me  thinkin'  that  Mike  wasgoin'  to  mass,  for  he's  tumin*  pious  iy 
late — a  youn^  saint,  you  know." 

The  young  men  laughed  aimuUaneouBly,  much,  to  Mike's  chsfain, 
and  with  a  view  to  cover  his  reputation  as  a  good  fellow,  he  said  : 

**  Itoth,  Tony,  if  ye'd  like  to  know  the  inns  and  outs  of  it,  I 
was  on  the  look-out  for  ye,  knowin',  as  I  knowed  for  the  last  two 
weeks,  that  ye'd  bars  a  bit  of  dLvarsioa  to-day,  and  now  an^  iver 
I'm  as  good  a  man  as  any  o'  ye." 

^*'  Mwe  porwer  to  your  potato  oake."  cried  Tony,  dapping  Mike 
encooxaffin^y  on  the  back.  ^*  When  the  Driacolls  give  up  sportin' , 
ye  may  bum  all  the  cards  and  shoot  all  the  race-hoxses  in  the  coun- 
try.    Gome  along,  honey,  lor  there's  no  time  to  be  lost." 

When  the  little  party  arrived  at  the  kiln,  they  found  it  already 
in  the  OoeUpatioa  of  a  dozen  of  p^sons,  who  were  disputing  fcudly 
over  an  alleged  n^lect  on  the  part  of  some  one  present. 

«^  Biing  us  all  tais  way,"  eried  one,  ^^  and  wban  we  come,  there's 
not  a  cara  to  play  with." 

^^  DatTed  Keaioii,''  9i^<^  a  sharp,  wiry  voice,  ^  is  de  most  in- 
sonest  boy  in  de  barony.  He  tmks  (2  notin'  except  atin'  and 
drinking  and  gntUfi'.  'Tie  neider  here  nor  dere,  but  'twas  a  Ueedin' 
shame  to  lave  de  cards  to  him." 

'^  Hovld  ver  toflgne,  Ttm,**  said  a  manly  young  feUow,  who  ap- 
peased deeM'  dejected ;  ^*  ye*d  talk  from  this  to  Michaelmas, 
ye  would.  Look,  min,  there's  only  one  thing  for  us.  Draw  lots 
to  know  who'll  go  to  the  village  to  buy  a  sixpenny  pack  at  Betty 
Hoiilihan^s." 

The  propodltion  wae  received  with  delight.  A  number  of  straws 
of  variooB  lengths  were  placed  in  Tony's  hat,  and  the  gamblers 
drew  one  each.  On  comparing  them,  Mike's  was  found  to  be  the 
ahortest  of  the  lot.  The  result  startled  him  not  a  little,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it." 

^*  Dere,  you're  de  lucky  mau,  so  you  are,**  said  Tim,  ^*aad  you're 
well  desssvin'  of  the  honour,  so  you  are.  Take  to  your  pins,  now, 
and  dont  cry  crack  till  you're  back  again  wid  ua.  And  Dewave  of 
de  Good  People.*' 

TVith  many  reoommendations  "  not  to  spare  his  heels"  riogjag  in 
his  ears,  Mike  left  the  kihi.  An  hour  later,  with  the  cards  in  one 
of  his  cepacioos  pockets  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey  in  the  other,  he  left 
the  village  and  bent  his  steps  homewards.    He  was  in  the  highest 

r'  'ts,  icx  he  aatictpflited  rare  sport ;  nor  was  his  mind  ttcnhw  by 
reflection  that  ne  had  saonflced  a  scdenm  obUgation  to  human 
respect  for  his  companions.  Whether  it  was  that  he  had  imbibed 
too  mnch  of  the  contenCs  ol  the  bottle,  or  that  some  unusual  onuse 
ecmtrilmted  to  the  elastkaly  of  his  temperament,  we  know  not:  but 
it  is  asserted,  that  whilst  threftdiilg  his  wAy  thiough  Doonaa  Wood, 
the  ga^  f  eikw  carolled  like  a  bird;  md  flourished  his  stick  more  than 
once  inih  phyfiil  inflenui^.  The  extreme  beauty  of  a  Uttlelawm, 
a  place  know  aa  "  The  Faiiifia'  Wake,"  hidden  in  a  verdurous  palii^ 
of  holly  trees,  arrested  his  steps  as  he  was  about  to  cross  it.  The 
grass  seemed  to  Mike  to  be  gratoof  a  softer  and  fresher  te^tove  than 
he  had  ever  before  sten;  the  tMs,  toov  treve  of  slenderer  traok  and 
lovelier  outline ;  and  the  patch  of  sky  overhead  was  of  deeper  and 
richer  bfan  thsn  the  sky  ueually  were  at  that  sesaon.  "  Soidy," 
thought  Mike,  "  if  the  Good  People — Lc^  between  us  bx^  hariiU- 
wanfed  a  jm^  filaee  te  foot  a  double  reel,  'tis  here  th^  ought  to 
oodSa,  nd  ndllo  th6  old  nl^,  vhei^  two  eats  eottldB*t  (wee  eon- 


fortabljr  barrin'  they  held  their  tails  in  their  mouths.  Well,  at  any 
rate,  tnough  the  place  is  nice,  I  must  say  it's  cowld ;  and  faith  a 
dhrop  would  improve  a  boy's  acquaintance  with  it."  Having  ex- 
pressed this  opimon,  Mike  raised  tne  bottle  to  his  lips  and  swallowed 
a  copious  draught  of  the  fiery  liquor.  At  the  same  time,  he  became 
seofflble  that  the  cards  had  fallen  from  his  pocket  and  were  scattered 
in  a  brilliant  litter  on  the  sward.  Placing  the  bottle  in  his  pocket, 
he  stooped  to  pick  them  up,  but  to  his  astonishment  thev  wouldn't 
wait  for  his  nngers ;  thev  appeared  to  be  suddenly  endowed  with 
life,  for  they  hopped  and  sapped  about  in  all  directions  with  such 
liveliness  of  manner  and  such  variety  of  motion  that  it  was  evident, 
as  Mike  subsequentiy  remarked,  "  The  Ould  Boy's  children  had  their 
Daddy's  luok.^' 

"  Ab,  thin,  will  ye  be  aisy,  will  ve,  and  stop  yer  eapere,"  he  cried, 
for  the  potent  spirit  had  deadened  his  reverence  for  the  supernatural 
to  a  degree  bordering  on  disbelief  in  its  existence.  *^  Say  ye'U  come 
iv  yell  come,  if  ye  don't,  don't,  for  the  deuce  a  one  ca  me  ud  be 
bouered  huntin'  ye  about  for  tin  times  yer  worth.  Knave  of  Spades, 
bad  luck  to  me,  but  111  twist  yer  nock,  you  dirty  blackamoor,  if  you 
go  on  that  way  makin'  a  fool  o^  me.  Queen  of  Diamonds,  thare^ 
a  darlint — ^thuch,  thuck,  thuck — an'  she's  goin^  to  let  me  take  her, 
isn't  she  ?  Arrah,  only  mind  how  she  cuts,  head  over  heels — ^whool 
will  she  ever  put  a  stop  to  her  gallop.  Bj  japers,  she's  in  debt  to 
her  house  painter,  ana  takes  me  for  a  baihlF.  That's  a  dacent,  re-* 
^pectable  man,  the  King  of  Hearts — a  very  dacent  man.  Av  coorse, 
he  remembers  the  nig^t  when  he  won  me  the  last  thrick  of  that 
murtherin'  forty-five,  when  I  bate  Ned  He^;arty  to  babbv-rags- 
Yerra,  look  how  he  comes  to  me,  faugh-a-ha^  Five  of  Clubs,  you 
pock-marked  thief,  and  make  way  for  his  majesty.  Ye^  gone 
agin.  King  of  Hearts.  Ye're  gone,  vou  shabby  desaiva^  with  your 
Quid  petticoats  streeHn*  to  your  heels.  Farragh'Odho.ii  yott  come 
fomixKt  me  now  and  stood  and  said,  ^  Take  me,  Mick  Driscoli,  take 
me,'  rd  sagr,  *'  gerout,  you  ould  bundle  of  tattcnrs,  I'd  like  to  Imow 
who'd  put  you  in  their  pocket  V  Musha,  Queen  o'  Spades,  'lu 
younself  that's  a  purty  cdleea,  and  proud  Til  be  to  take  foa 
under  mv  protection,  with  your  nate  curls  hanging  down  your 
roev  cheeks,  and  the  crown  o'  fpH  shinin*  bright  on  your  he^. 
Wnoof  jewel,  how  she  foots  it,  as  if  she  was  dancin*  at  Billy 
Leonard's  hop  lor  a  wager.  Oh,  the  deeshy  dawny  little  feet  A 
her  1  and  the  lily  hands,  and  the  white  tin  fingers,  so  long  and  so 
taiper,  for  all  the  world  like  two  hanks  o'  candles  I  I  have  you,  ac7u>ra^ 
I  nave  you.  Arrah,  shoot  me,  but  she's  gone,  like  the  rest  iv  'em 
— gone  clean,  as  Joe  Bolster  said,  when  he  polished  his  brogues  and 
pawned  them  afterwards.  Honest  woman,  honest  woman,  I  say 
vou  dont  know  me,  or  you'd  behave  yourself  a  thrifle  better.  I*m 
Mike  DriscolL  0^  Doonaa,  Pd  have  you  know.  'Tisn't  mwlf  that 
would  say  it,  du^  there's  not  a  girl  in  the  barony  that  wouldnt  cook 
her  CM3  at  me,  if  she  thoU^t  *twas  any  use  for  her.  Do  you  hear 
that.  Queen  o'  Spades  1  do  you  ?  ^  over  to  your  ould  hoeeaugh  of  a 
husband,  that*a  makin'  a  fool  iv  himseH  in  the  bushes,  tiyin^  to  coax 
out  the  Queen  o'  Diamond,  iv  you  please,  and  tell  nim  I  sud  so. 
O!  thin,  murther,whatls  the  matter  with  them  at  all  at  all?  There 
they're  fluttenn'  about,  Hke  leaves  at  harvest  timo,  and  all  the  art 
q'  man  oouldnt  lay  hands  on  one  o*  their  ugly  carcases.  Not  a 
hair  I  care  anyhow,  lor  they'll  soon  get  tired  in  spite  iv  ^em,  and 
then  twill  be  em  enough  to  go  up  and  talk  wid  them.  Go  on,  go 
on,  ye  vannints,  i  wouldn't  look  after  ye  for  the  good  iv  ye.  Whoo  I 
that's  right ;  when  the  somebodies  danoe  mooneens^  their  father,  av 
ooone,  pays  the  piper." 

During  the  delivery  of  this  strange  address,  the  speaker  was  busily 
engaged  ebadnff  the  cards  on  his  hands  and  knees,  from  place  to 
{Jmo  ;  but  his  Jabours  proved  fmitlesB.  Sometimes  a  king  card 
would  dance  within  an  inch  of  his  hand,  but  when  he  stretdhM  forth 
that  member  to  capture  the  ro3ral  truant,  the  latter  would  ^onnd  a 
foot  high  from  the  grafis,  aud  roll  away  a  dosen  feet  or  more,  when 
it  wou&l  stand,  as  if  inviting  fresh  pursuit.  The  queens  insisted  on 
sustaining'  the  reputation  of  their  sex  for  profound  skill  in  ooquetrr. 
They  womd  advaiace  with  a  winning  gait  and  fascinating  air,  towaros 
^  poor  feUow,  who  used  all  his  eloquence  to  induce  them  to  return  to 
his  custody,  and  then  prostrate  themselves  on  the  sward.  But, 
strange  to  teU,  when  Mile  laid  hands  on  them,  they  would  manage 
to  glide  out  of  his  grai^  and  go  spinning  about  the  lawn  like  hum- 
mtofi  tops.  The  knaves  were  eminently  successful  in  provoking 
Mr.  Ihnscoll's  indignation.  The  rogues  would  stride  up  to  him, 
yntik  mhok  whkh  meant  to  oonvey — ^^  Cant  you  put  ua  in  your 
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pocket ;  then  advandng  tieir  fat  fore-legs,  like  a  row  of  footmen 
at  a  Lord  Mafor'a  dinner,  and  cloaing  their  left  eyee,  would  gaze  in 
his  face  bo  imploringly,  that  Mike  was  fain  to  pity  them.  Still, 
\rhen  he  attempted  to  put  them  in  his  pocket,  the  merry  young 
gentlemen  would  wheel  round  on  their  right  heels,  shake  their  wigged 
heads,  and  march  off  towards  the  trees,  the  skirts  of  their  coats 
sticking  out,  and  their  swoids  dangling  from  their  waists.  As  for 
the  inferior  cards  they  seldom  came  near  h\m^  contenting  themselves 
Vith  executing  some  mysterious  moyements  under  a  neighbouring 
noUy.  Mike  was  disgusted  with  the  whole  busines,  and  he 
Vas  preparing  to  retire,  when  his  ear  was  caught  by  a  strain 
of  unearthly  music,  which  appeared  to  float  up,  t£in  and  bodil«s 
as  the  morning  mist,  from  the  Falls  below ;  and  having  hov^ed 
overhead  for  a  moment,  died  out  in  a  chain  of  bell-like 
vibrations  along  the  shores  of  the  river.  As  he  turned  his  eyes  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  music  came,  he  saw  that  the  sun  had 
long  cone  down,  scarcely  a  trace  of  twilight  lingered  in  the  skies, 
but  a  fragment  of  the  moon  had  risen  to  the  left,  and  filled  the  far- 
stretching  landscape  with  a  tender  and  melancholy  briffhtness.  Only 
a  few  staiB  were  visible  "  in  the  intense  inane  ;*^  the  xoar  of  the 
Falls  was  hushed,  and  a  solemn  stiUneaB  pervaded  the  air.  The  im- 
pression which  the  scene  produced  on  tine  mind  of  the  bewildered 
beholder  was  notably  increased  by  the  marvellous  change  which  was 
taking  place  in  the  character  and  constitution  of  the  curds.  Some 
unseen  magician  had  surelv  waved  his  wand  above  them,  and  trans- 
formed the  slipB  of  paper  into  the  fantastic  shapes  which  they  were 
assuming.  ^  The  four  queens  were  quickly  changed  into  winged 
fairies,  which  soared  up  gracefully  frcmi  the  sward,  their  aiiy  OTa- 
tx^ries  and  winra,  spotted  with  peaoock^s  eyes,  gleaming  in  the 
imperfect  moonlight.  Then  the  kinffs  were  divested  of  Sieir  un- 
coutb^  robes,  and  transformed  into  dender  elves,  each  with  a  blue 
bell  on  his  head  for  a  crown.  The  knaves,  by  a  similarly  confound- 
ing process,  were  changed  into  little  dd  men,  with  hard,  wry, 
Toguiah  faces,  and  decrepit  bodies.  They  wore  odd  little  hats,  with 
triangular  brims,  and  such  queer  jerkins  and  breeches,  that  Mike 
laughed  outri^t  as  he  watched  them.  As  for  the  common  cards, 
thev  were  transformed  into  a  brood  of  small  fairy-like  forms,  whose 
backs  and  breasts  were  thickly  spotted  with  clubs,  spades,  hearts, 
and  diamonda.  These  latter  tumbled  about  on  the  swaid  with  up- 
roarious merriment,  and  indulged  in  the  quaintest  grimaces  and  the 
Bhrillest  of  laughs.  Suddenly  a  msh  burst  of  music  rose  from  the  Falls; 
this  time  a  gay  dancine  measure.  Directly  the  card  furies  formed  sets 
and  chose  paztners,  and  fell  to  tripping  one  of  the  gayest  double  reels 
which  Miie  ever  witnessed.  A  couple  of  dves,  motmted  on  the 
backs  of  black-winged  bats,  sailed  about  in  the  air,  and  eventually 
ran  a  race  to  the  comer  of  the  moon  for  a  dewDerry  handicap. 
The  queen  of  hearts  and  diamonds,  applying  two  fox-glove  blos- 
soms to  their  mouths,  gave  the  signal  for  the  start,  and  awav  went 
the  jockeys.  At  the  same  time,  the  queen  ci  spades  and  clubs 
flew  over  Mike*s  head,  and  dropped  golden  fune  bloBsoms  on  Ms 
hat,  which,  as  they  rolled  off  the  leaf,  tickled  his  ears,  and  caused 
him  to  roar  from  a  sense  of  exquisite  eniovment.  Meanwhile,  the 
elves  continued  to  foot  it  f eatly  on  the  micate  tops  dt  the  slender 
brome  grass,  and  with  such  dexterous  energy,  that  Mike  fdt  it  im- 
possible to  suppress  his  admiration,  and  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  "  More  power  to  ye,  the  divil  a  betther !" 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  the  King  of  Hearts,  a 
dapper  little  fellow,  who  was  stretching  his  legs  on  a  leaf  of  wild 
lavender,  inarched  up  to  him,  and,  placing  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
exclaimed ; 

**  Musha,  is  that  you,  Mike  Driaooll?  Happy  Christmas  to  jroo, 
Mick ;  but  am't  you  af eard  of  catchin*  cowid  on  the  broad  o^  yer 
back,  there?" 

^'  Sorra  afeard,**  replied  Mike :  "  the  night  Isn't  hot  surely,  bat 
ft  isn't  cowM,  and—" 

*^  Maybe,"  says  the  king,  ^'  ye'd  have  no  objection,  ma  bouchal, 
to  a  dhrop  o*  the  native.    We  xeep  the  best  you  ever  clapped  eyes 


continued,  **that  I  got  the  whole  lock^  stock,  and  barrel  o'  ye  for 
a  few  pence  from  Betty  Houlihan  this  morning,  and  here  yeVe 
caperin  and  flutterin'  about  in  such  grand  style  as  if  yer  had  the 
ricnes  of  Daymur  at  yer  backs." 
!^  Keep  yer  inuuTationa  to  yenetf,*  nji  tbe  kaog,  and  Ida  bm 
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grew  red  with  anger.  "Yer  dirty  hints  wont  aarve  you  here,  I 
can  tdl  you,  Mike  DrisoolL  If  you  wish  to  behave  daoent,  wefH 
thrate  you  dacent ;  and  to  show  you  that  we  mane  ri^t,  hAve  a 
dluop  o'  comfort  afore  we  go  farther."  So  saying,  the  king  handed 
Mike  a  bottle  with  centuries  of  cobwebs  clogged  around  its  nock  and 
sides. 

Before  putting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  something  prompted 
Mike  to  look  into  it.  Instead  of  being  full  of  whisky  it  contamed 
a  blue  vapour,  in  the  middle  of  which  he  perceived,  floating  about, 
the  resemblance  of  a  little  girl,  who,  it  was  assumed,  had  been 
stolen  by  the  fairies  bom  her  parents  more  than  six  years  before. 
As  he  was  opening  his  lips  to  speak  to  her,  she  motioned  him  to 
keep  silent,  and  then  whisperecL  *^  Mike,  darlint,  beware,  and  dont 
ait  nor  dhrink  with  them."  He  laid  the  bottle  down  in  astonish- 
ment, and  looked  at  the  king. 

"  Ye're  venr  temperate  iv  late,  Mike,"  said  the  latter.  "  Is  it 
because  you  c(on*t  like  the  colour  iv  it  ?" 

"  TroUi,  and  it's  not  bad  at  all,"  replied  Mike,  "  but  Fd  rather 
not  tsJce  it  jest  now.  If  yer  majerty  will  lave  it  to  me  a  while,  I 
promise  to  finish  it  before  the  night  is  over." 

"  Faith,  an'  you're  more  than  welcome  to  it.  Put  it  in  ver  pocket, 
Mike,  and  step  across  here  till  I  have  the  honour  and  glory  of  in- 
troducing you  to  the  Queen." 

Mike  foUowed  the  King  acroes  the  grass  to  where  her  majesty  waa 
rocking  herself  to  sleep  on  a  bit  of  crowfoot 

"  Are  you  awake,  darlint,"  said  the  Bang ;  "  bekaae  if  you  are, 
I'd  like  ye'd  make  the  aoquaintanoe  of  this  fine  fellow  here." 

The  Queen,  who  was  decidedly  handsome,  opened  her  eyes  lan- 
guidly and  gazed  on  ^Gke.  "  Would  you  be  after  dancin'  a  double 
with  me,  young  man  ?"  she  asked. 

Mike  bowed  to  the  ground.  '^  Would  a  cat  drink  new  milk, 
ma'am  ?"  was  his  reply. 

'^  Ye're  a  flattherer,  Mike  Drisooll,"  said  the  Queen,  blushing  to 
the  eyebrows.  **  FaitJi,  ye're  ^e^t  at  the  blarney,  anyhow.  Ted," 
she  continued,  addressing  the  King,  **  will  ve  pat  yer  finger  in  yer 
mouth,  and  whistle  for  the  prime  minister.* 

The  King  smiled  and  obeyed.  In  less  than  a  minute  the  Knave 
of  Hearts  made  his  appearanoe. 

''  Ye're  not  dhrunk  yet,  are  yoo,  ?*  asked  the  queen,  thought- 
fully. 

'^  Dickens  a  dhrop  more  than  two  I  tuk,"  replied  tiie  knave,  and 
as  he  spoke  both  his  ears  shot  up  like  a  pair  of  straight  horns  ai 
each  side  of  lus  head. 

^^  Thin  aa  ye're  not,*  said  her  majesty.  **  pck  out  the  purtiest 
pair  o'  pumps  in  the  chest  o'  dhrawen,  and  put  them  on  Mr.  Dria- 
coU,  for  he's  oondescinded  to  dance  a  double  with  vour  misthrias." 

"  Oh,  ma'am!"  ejaculated  Mike,  ^^^th,  aa  for  tne  oondescinsion, 
it's  all  the  oUier  way,  indeed." 

«»Hould  your  bladdherin',"  says  the  Queen,  ^^hould  yoorUad- 
dherin',  will  you  ?" 

The  knave,  who  had  disappeared,  returned  in  a  moment,  and 
fitted  Mick  in  a  pair  of  beautiful  pumps,  with  green  heels,  and 
rosettes  at  the  insteps. 

"  'TIS  nate  they  look,  Mr.  DrisooU,"  observed  her  majesty,  *^  but 
a  plumper  paur  o'  calves  than  youn  I  never  seed  afore.  Och,  'tis 
you  must  ^y  the  dickens  intirely  with  the  girls,  it  is." 

»« Axin'  your  ladyship's  pardon,"  exclaimed  Mike,  ^*  but  I'm  as 
innocent  as  the  babe  unoom." 

^*  Ha !  ha !  ha  1"  roared  the  knave,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  a 
diabolic  grin,  which  distended  his  mouth  almost  to  his  ears  1  **  ha! 
ha!  ha!" 

With  a  look  of  supreme  contempt  at  the  uffly  scoffer,  the  queen 
gave  Mike  her  hand,  uid  led  him  to  the  middlB  of  the  lawn,  where 
th«7  mingled  with  the  other  royaltieB,  male  and  female. 

^^Have  a  dhrcm  before  you  beffin,  Mike,"  said  .the  Queen  of 
Diamonds,  who  guttered  from  head  to  foot  with  ahining  jewtelsj  at 
the  same  time  pointing  to  the  bottle,  the  neck  of  which  waa  visible 
above  his  pocket. 

Mike  bowed.  "  Vm  as  thankful  to  you,  ma'am,  as  if  I  tuk  it ; 
but  it's  nayther  here  nor  there  until  tiie  blood  gets  heated  ;  when 
that  biln,  I'll  oool  it." 

Diamonds  smiled  gradously.  ^*  May  I  make  bould  to  ax  yer  hand 
for  the  next  set?"  f&  asked. 

"EKbc,an'yoamay,  andwfiloome.  When  the  Qaeen  o' HeaMi 
gefaiwake|r&»y«nu0i,iiij]idx.    Whoo!  tbere^theminaa*'' 
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An  xameiea  orcheBtm  itniek  up  a  Inrely  tone,  and  Mike,  haying 
led  his  partner  np  and  down  in  approved  fuMon,  plaoed  his  arms 
a-kimbo,  and  heguk  to  foot  it  iritn  an  enen7  which  astonished  the 
deniseens  of  ^iryumd  Aroond  him.  Now  heflnng  up  his  right  hand, 
enapped  his  fingers  with  a  great  thwack,  which  made  the  grasHS 
trembler;  now  he  retired,  throwing  his  heels  right  and  left,  and 
making  the  long  tails  of  his  coat  fly  about  distractedly. 
'*  He's  a  rale  jewd,**  Bays  the  Queen  of  Spades. 
**  Did  you  ever  see  the  ukes  of  him  ?'*  says  her  Majesty  of  Clubs. 
'^  Bemember  your  promise  to  me,  Mike,*^  whisperea  the  Queen  of 
Diamonds. 

And  the  kingB  swore  he  was  the  best  fellow  in  their  dominions, 
and  the  knaves  griimed  with  inextingtushaUe  laughter,  whilst  the 
common  cards  went  IxMinff  up  and  down,  with  &e  most  comical 
gravity  JnmginAKlA  Suddeuv,  the  Queen  of  Diamonds  gave  a  little 
snriek,  and  ran  limping  to  abed  of  wild  thyme,  where  she  lay  down 
in  apnarent  agony. 

*^  What  tm  my  delight?'*  soteamed  her  royal  consort,  ruahing 
to  her  side :  **  what's  the  matter,  avoumeen  ?" 

*»  O,  nothin'  at  all,  at  all,'*  says  the  Queen. 

*^  It's  ill  said  of  you, "  says  the  King,  *^  and  by  my  twelve  re- 
taineia,  I'll  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  it." 

^^  Troth,  an'  as  ye're  so  cnrioua,  1*11  tell  ye ;  Mr.  Drisooll  throd 
on  my  corns — ^there.*' 

''  The  flamin^  blackguaid,"  says  the  King.  '^  Boys,"  said  he  to 
the  Knaves,  *•''  take  that  hoecaugh,  and  basto  nim  green  with  nettles ; 
bad  look  to  his  uglv  crubeens,  to-night." 

The  other  rog^  personafles  hastened  to  interpose  in  behalf  of 
Mike;  and  after  a  great  £al  of  solicitation,  backed  up  by  the 
prayers  of  the  wounded  Queen,  he  was  pardoned. 

''  It'll  be  all  ri^ht,  darlint,"  said  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  bend- 
ing over  the  beautiful  invalid.  '^  Put  a  bit  o*  brown  soap  to  it,  and 
'twill  be  well  afore  ye're  twice  married." 

^  Kneeling  dcyWn  at  the  poor  Queen'ii  feet,  Mike  took  her  foot  in 
his  hand,  and  began  to  cufe  it.  an  operation  which  appeared  to 
afford  the  sufferer  no  small  delist.  At  the  same  time,  a  dapper 
little  gentleman,  in  an  oddly  shaj^  hat,  commenced  to  tickle  the 
left  suae  of  his  nose,  whilst  a  pair  of  elves  attempted  to  pull  the 
bottle  from  his  right  pocket,  and  others  poured  showers  of  gold 
doubloons  into  his  bosom 

'^Does  it  pain  you  much,  ma'am?** he  asked,  with  a  languishing 
look  at  the  royal  sufferjr. 

She  smiled.  ^^Begor,  Mike,'*  she  said,  ^^pain  from  you  is  a 
thrate.  Are  you  tired  o'  dancin'  ?  bdkaae,  u  you*re  not,  I'd  like  to 
thry  a  minuet  with  you." 

'^  Tou*ie  welcome  to  it  for  a  whole  hour,'*  replied  Mr.  Drisooll. 
**  What'll  be  phisin'  to  you  ?" 

^*  A  minuet,  Mike,  a  minuet.** 

'^  Oh,  consamin'  the  time,  I  lave  that  to  yoorself ;  bat  what  would 
ye  like  7    Are  you  partial  to  a  jig,  ma'am  ?" 

The  queen  laughed  outright. 

«^  Well  dance  a  min-u-et.  Mr.  Drisooll,  if  you  plaise.  Didn't 
you  ever  thry  one  ?**  she  askeo. 

*' Oh,  now  I  have  it.  No,  thin,  I  didn't.  I  contracted  with  Tim 
Hinchy  for  three-ha'pence  a-step,  but  he  chated  me  out  o'  that 
dance,  ma*am.  Will  ye  be  quiet,  there,  ye  tazin'  divils?  Ma'am, 
spoke  a  word  or  two  to  Faudlieen,  and  inthrate  him  to  lave  oft 
ticklin'  my  nose.  Curse  o'  Cromwell  cm  ye,  and  lave  the  bottle 
akme — ^what's  it  doin'  to  ye?  Can't  ye  thry  and  behave  like 
Christhins— eh,  can't  ye  ?" 

At  a  wave  of  the  Queen's  hand  the  elves  desisted. 

*^  There's  the  Queen  of  Hearts,"  she  said ;  **  mind,  she*ll  be  jea- 
lous o*  me,  Mike." 

''Troth,  thin,  iis  ill  would  become  her.  la  she  spliced  yet?  I 
suppose  ould  Bullock  Heart  is  her  husband." 

Diamonds  was  about  to  reply,  when  her  royal  sister  seated  herself 
at  her  side,  and  thus  prevented  Mike's  curiosity  from  being  gratified. 
At  a  signal  from  the  Queen  of  Clubs,  the  whole  company  threw 
thamselveB  in  various  positions  on  the  grsas ;  and  as  the  Knave  of 
Diamonds  clapped  his  nands.  the  ground  oj^ened,  and  a  round  table, 
heaped  with  a  sumptuous  oanquet,  rose  m  their  midst.  To  all 
solidtations  to  eat  and  make  merry,  Mick,  who  remembered  the 
warning  of  the  captive  in  the  bottle,  gave  a  firm  bat  respectful 
refusal. 

*' Thry  tome  of  oor  blackberty  JHDi,*  aaked  the  Queen  of  Spades. 


**  Shall  I  send  you  a  lark's  1^,  darlint  ?"  said  the  Queen  of  Hearts. 
"  Or  a  juicy  aUoe  from  this  sirloin  of  frog  ?"  suggested  the  King 
of  Clubs. 

**  I  ax  yer  pardons  all  round,"  said  Mike,  **  but  1  couldn't  ato 
another  morsel." 

As  Mike  said  this,  he  felt  a  tiny  head  laid  lovingly  on  his  shoulder, 
and  heard  the  Queen  of  Hearts  whisper  : 

"  Ah,  thin,  Mr.  DriscoU,  were  you  ever  coortin'  ?" 

"  Why,  thin,  not  to  say  much,  ma*am.  There  was  a  cirl  o'  the 
Bradys  that  I  had  a  likin*  for,  and  was  goin*  to  be  married  to  her, 
till  we  fell  out  about  a  feather-bed  and  a  goat.  We  wouldn't  give, 
and  they  wouldn't  take,  and  ihere  was  an  ind  of  it." 

The  Queen  sighed.  "  And  did  you  never  love  anv  one.  since. 
Mr.  DriscoU?"  * 

''  Begor,  thin,  I'm  afeard  I  did,"  replied  Mike ;  "  greatly  afeard 
itself." 

*^  Her  name  wasn't  Brady,  Mike— was  it  ?** 

"  Begor,  thin,  yer  right  enough,  ma'am,  it  wasn't  Brady :  'twa9 
the — the — ^" 

"  The  what,  darlint  ?" 

^*  Why,  'twas  the  Queen  o'  Hearts,  ma'am ;"  and  as  Mike  made 
the  terrible  confession,  he  wound  his  arm  round  the  Queen's  neck, 
and  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  cheek  with  so  much,  vehemence  that  the 
report  resounded  like  a  clap  of  thunder  over  the  locality.  Kings, 
queens,  knaves,  and  commoners  sprang  to  their  feet.  *^  Treason  1' 
*'  Revenge  !*'  "  Kill  him  I"  »*  Sting  him  to  death !"  were  the  first 
cries  which  arose  from  the  tnmult. 

*^  Tie  his  heels  together,"  cried  the  Knave  of  Hearis,  "  and  hang 
him  out  o'  the  moon." 

"  Give  us  a  garter,  Peggy,"  said  the  King  of  Hearts  to  his  wife. 

The  lady  parted  with  the  ligature  with  evident  unwiUIngncas, 
and  Mike's  ankles  were  bound  together  in  a  trice.  A  oold  sweat 
burst  out  throueh  the  p>res  of  his  body,  and  he  grew  powerless  in 
the  presence  of  t£e  terrible  doom  which  he  had  earned  by  his  rash- 
ness. In  vain  he  remonstrated,  pleaded,  and  wept.  A  power  he 
was  unable  to  resist  lifted  him  on  the  backs  of  four  gigantic  'bats, 
and  in  three  seconds  he  was  being  whirled  towards  uie  moon,  at- 
tended by  all  the  fairy  company.  The  planet  was  reached  in  less 
than  teh  minutees,  and  Mick  felt  almost  sick  to  death  f rY>m  the  smell 
of  stale  cheese  that  pervaded  the  atmosphere. 

**  Hang  him  to  this  comer,"  cried  the  King  of  Hearts.  '*  We'll 
let  him  see  he  don't  kiss  our  wife  for  nothing." 

^*  She  can  have  it  back,  if  'twill  please  your  majesty,"  said  Mike. 
*^  I  mint  no  harm." 

*^  Here's  a  nice  crumbledy  comer  to  tie  him  to ;  'twill  break  away 
in  an  hour,  and  then  he'll  be  made  porridge  of,"  roared  the  Knavo 
of  Hearts. 

A  suitable  spot  was  at  length  selected,  and  Mike,  hanging  head 
downwards  between  earth  and  heaven,  was  left  swinging  about  in  a 
storm  irhkh.  agitated  the  lonely  lunar  r^ons.  Farbelow,  he  could 
see  the  world,  and,  when  the  wind  lufled,  oaald  catdi  the  roar 
of  the  Falls.  His  head  grew  dizzy,  his  heart  sank  within  him, 
and,  clasping  his  hands  together,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  May  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  me."  The  words  had  not  died  on  his  lips  when  the 
comer  of  the  moon  he  was  hooked  to  snapped  off,  and  he  f dl— down 
deeper,  and  deeper,  and  deeper  I  The  stars  shot  past  lum,  as  he  de- 
soended  with  the  velocity  of  an  aerolite ;  and,  before  he  had  time 
to  bless  himself,  he  aUghted,  with^a  great  bound,  on  the  world,  nar- 
rowly escaping  a  plunge  into  the  roaring  Falls.  He  started  up,  he 
rabbed  his  eyes — what  was  this  ?  where  was  tlio  moon  ?  and  where 
were  his  tormentors  ?  He  waa  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  *'  Fairies' 
Wake,"  on  the  identical  spot  where  he  had  taken  the  last  draught 
of  wluskey  on  returning  homeward.  Everything  waa  quiet,  not  a 
leaf  stirred ;  it  was  long  past  midnight,  and  l^hemll,  round  moon  of 
Christmas  had  begun  to  set.  Looking  up  to  the  descending  planet, 
he  ezdaimed,  ^'  Twas  a  power  of  a  fall  intirely.  I  wonSher  waa 
the  bottle  broke  1"  An  examination  of  his  pocket  convinced  him  that 
it  had  not  sustained  a  fracture  ;  and,  to  his  astonishment,  the 
cards  were  all  safe,  and  tightly  packed  together.  ^*  Afther  aU,"  he 
soliloquised,  *^  I  was  only  dhnumn' ;  but  omd  brogues  to  me,  if  I  play 
cards  agin  in  a  hurry — Sunday  or  Monday,  or  holiday,  aitner. 
What  the  deuce  has  sot  into  the  bottle?"  Holding  the  flask  be- 
tween his  eyes  and  me  light,  he  perceived  something  moving  up 
and  down  the  inside.  For  a  moment,  he  was  convinced  that  it 
was  the  spectral  duld,  who  had  warned  him  to  rejeot  all  offexa 
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joint,  he  rose  up  and  plodded  homenanis. 

"  Ton  Bee,  Blike,"  Mud  hk  mother,  when  he  had  recouDted  in 
detail  the  experiencGH  of  the  night,  "  that  there's  imyther  lack  not 
graoe  in  cani-playin',  for  if  yow  had  gone  where  you  ought,  the 
Good  People  couldn't  Irouhle  you." 

"  TTuTie  enou(;h,  mother,"  he  replied ;  "  bnt  wait  till  I  go  card- 
playin'  ogjn,  and  you'll  be  diggia'  tlie  praiitB  on  New-year'a  Day." 

' '  There,  go  where  ye  ought  to  go,"  he  exclaimed,  throwing  the 
new  cardg  into  the  fire.  "  It^  moiety  plain  that  people  who  ride 
Bteeplechaaee  on  bate  and  dine  on  frog  arloiiu  aren't  fit  company  for 
honeet  CbristJanB.  And,  mother,  ye'll  never  agin  have  to  fall  out 
wid  mo  about  my  duty ;  and  here,  may  the  Lord  eeni  us  all 

A  HCBDSKD  UAPPT  CmiSTHABES.'' 


CHEISXXAS    KEHOSIES. 

THE  CBRiaTMAS  OniUE  AMD  THE  CBRieTKAB  UTIDI. 

IjisT !  the  ChriEtmaa  Ghijue  ia  peftlifig. 

With  its  ever  joyDns  awell ; 
Aad  the  midnight  aky  is  sounding. 

With  the  cheery  dmg,  dong,  tell  t 
From  a  thousand  xrey  old  tnireta 

Rings  the  dear  mmiliar  chime ; 
Ringing,  ringing— bravely  ringing — 

For  the  merry  Chriitmui  time. 


With  soft  ckmdB  of  Inoeue  d 

SwelliDg,  awelling,  s*eet^  nreUing, 

RiaelE  up  the  Chriotmaa  hymn  I 


As  it  boratcrth  out  with  r.lMiging  apni, 

Adown  the  fnxty  sky. 
How  many  a  ringing  laugh  grow*  aUll — 

How  dim  growl  many  on  aye  I 
And  how  the  loog-pent  love  Ireaka  out. 

The  "  Word  nude  Fleeh"  to  hail  I 
Aa  ding,  ding,  dong,  the  Chnitouw  peal 

Cornea  dancing  on  the  gale  I 

It  teQeth  indeed  of  other  days. 

And  it  Bngs  of  a  hygone  time ; 
For  agea  hare  fled  anix  finrt  it  shed 

'The  notea  of  ila  merry  chime. 
But  though  ogee  have  fled,  and  cnmtlaK  dead 

Have  bowed  to  the  stroke  of  time, 
Thoee  atout  oH  belU  pe«U  merrily  on. 

As  they  ring  the  uhiiatmaa  Chime. 

It  ruaheth  iorth  &tHn  ita  turret  grey, 

WiUi  a  sound  right  full  and  deep. 
Like  the  wild  wiwfe  roar  o'er  the  sea-girt  shore. 

When  it  wakea  from  its  Bummei  Bleep. 
And  it  hnrrieth  out'wilii  a  sorging  swell. 

And  it  seemeth  in  right  hot  speed. 
For  it  knows  that  its  song  is  a  welcoote  one, 

And  that  kive  is  it«  own  sure  Oieed. 

Tet  it  lingereth  fiist  in  the  old  churcbyaid, 

And  it  whisp'reth  round  the  gravea. 
With  a  moamlul  voice,  like  theHtiabbling  song 

Of  the  gentle  nmunei  waves. 
It  leemeth  to  wail,  with  its  own  sad  notes, 

For  the  joya  of  the  hy-gone  time ; 
It  waileth  for  thoau  who  nu^  listen  do  mora 

To  the  eong  of  the  Chriabnas  Chime  I 

^en  away  it  hiea  throngh  itte  midnight  dda, 

And  it  floateth  abng  the  gale ; 
And  it  scattereth  bvo,  and  it  scattereth  joy, 

A>  it  dlaoceth  through  the  Tole, 


And  it  greeteth  the  yonQg,  and  it  greetatb  the  old^ 

And  it  giaddmi  esdi  Itat'mng  ear. 
For  it  sngeth  Hiis  song — oht  a  right  mcnytme, 

But  once  in  the  posing  year. 

bel 

To  greet  ec 
But  they  ring  thu  peal  but  once  in  the  year 

At  the  merry  Christmas  time. 
Then  ding,  ding,  dong,  as  it  rusheth  along, 

It  rinffeth  rij^it  merrily,  ho  ! 
And  with  ding,  dong,  bell,  aa  it  flitfl  thmi)^  thsdell, 

It  chimeth  right  cheerily,'ho  I 

I  hear  it  now,  that  Christmas  peal, 

And  now  the  Chfiatmaa  aUain, 
As  angel  tongues,  with  heav'n-born  notes 

Thnll  through  me  yet  sgain ; 
And  all  my  soul  grows  hot  with  love. 

My  eyes  with  tears  grow  dim. 
As  still  I  list  from  countless  hja, 

He  holy  Christmai  Hymn. 


And  list  it  now  I— how  aoftl;  iweet 

It  lloatB  along  the  sky ; 
And  now  again,  with  gathering  force, 

like  voices  from  on  high. 
As  on  to  Heaven  the  graud  old  hymn 

Is  wrflod  up  above, 
To  mingle  there  with  anttel  tongues. 

One  song  of  hope  and  love. 

And  who  dtall  aay  its  tones  grow  old* 

Or  who  ehoD  bre«k  tke  spcU, 
The  Christmas  Hymn  for  erer  wakea 

In  hcarta  that  love  it  well? 
Hie  Bccnt  of  floweiB  is  ever  sweet, 

He  force  of  love  e'er  etrtyag, 
Bnt  fresher,  bitter,  stronger  far, 

The  holy  Chmtmas  Soog. 

It  may  be  voices  nnr«re  hohM, 

It  may  be  erea  are  dim. 
That  onoe  flash'd  quick  ^d  bright  to  omiL 

lo  irtst  the  CbiiAnM  Ojoa, 
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And  as  the  fiist ''  Adeste"  faUa 

Upon  the  etraining  ear. 
The  sinking  heart,  the  thiobfaiiig  pulae, 

Tell  of  some  lost  one  dear — 
And  for  a  moment  we  are  Bad, 

And  scarce  may  sing  our  song, 
As  the  Christmas  Chime,  and  the  Christmas  Hymn, 

Float  joyously  along. 

An  instant  moie,  and  it  has  gone — 

Our  hearts  grow  full  of  love, 
Ab  a  coldtti  light  comes  gleaming  do^m 

In  orightnefis  from  above. 
As  cherished  tongues  are  heard  once  more, 

The  tongues  of  dear  ones  gone  ; 
£*en  little  children,  praying  still. 

"  God  bless  us,  every  one."   • 

In  hope  or  fear,  the  Christmas  Hymn 

Is  e'er  a  welcome  guest : 
It.com^.  like  some  angers  song, 

To  speax  of  peace  and  rest, 
for  as  it  sneeaeth  softly  on, 

It  tells  ol  nought  but  love, 
And  scattering  fragrance  o^er  the  pafit, 

Still  points  us  to  above. 

T.  J.  P. 
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UK  artist  has  ^*  limned"  him,  in  the  centre  of  the 
beautiful  engraving  which  embellishes  the  next 
page.  That  head  is  a  doripus  study— Pagan 
tnusde  and  masfdvenesB  of  aevelopment— -Christian 
cheer  and  exultation.  You  fancy  you  hear  the  jolly 
old  Viking  roar  from  that  huge  mouth,  and  oat  of 
the  hundred  cleft»  of  laughter  which  furrow  his 
cheeks  and  forehead.  Be  is  a  bit  grizzled :  but 
look  at  hxB  beard,  a  frozen  cascade,  with  all  the 
water  lines  fitilf ened  in  the  foggy  sheet— you  can 
ahnoet  see  it  wag.  And  those  eye»— furnaces 
of  fun,  lighted  up  by  tlie  blaze  of  a  million 
teartto'  mS  the  better  light  of  mUlbna  ol  happy 
faces.  Bles  him,  though  he  Is  days  distant  whilst 
we  ^te,  we  can  hear  the  music  ci  his  sleigh- 
b^  over  the  snow^and  snat^ihes  of  the  carols  he 
lif ta  up  from  his  great  heart,  as  the  days  grow 
^barter  and  the  December  stars  rise  earlier  and 
earlier.  Wait  a  Kttle,  and  he  shall  rush  into  us 
from  the  wastes  of  Boddnight,  whilst  tiie  cathedral 
steeples  red,  and  all  the  households  of  the  land 
illuminate  to  welcome  the  time-honoured  visiter. 
He  is  crowned  with  holly— gkaniing  hoUy,  the 
noble  evergreen  which  ghttew  with  a  verdurous 
brilliancy  in  our  parks  and  shrubberies  when  the 
pvcnjnores  are  leafless,  and  the  oaks  are  as  bare  as  mayjdes  on  the 
^  W  .-^f  Jnne.  Before  he  arrives  the  vilkige  bovs  shall  have  gone 
out  to  ^tber  branches  of  the  tree  he  loves.  Mid  >ung  them^P  ^ 
h™^Si  And  when  he  sits  by  our  hearths,  httleWds  shall  be 
Shed  out  lor  little  ptesentB,  and  httle  eyes  peer  roguishly  mto 
out  of. Seaway  ^^  ^^  ^<id«^  ^^^  ^^  sweetmeate.  Oh, 

ZtrJ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  T^  orMaryappeala  to  your 
Sete  ™y^o  not/efuse  them  churlishly,  or  put  Aem  off  with  a 
Kc^l^^uivocation.  For,  as  French.is  to  a  dockney  «««  money 
to  mir  dear  Sildren-^  little  of  it  goes  a  lon^  way,  and  noh  is  the 
giver  thereby.  Hold  1  there  are  the  sleigh-bells.  _  .  .  ^  ^  . 
Our  artist  has  caught  the  two  sides  of  happy  Christmas  merri- 
ment •  and  has  entered  with  all  bis  cultivated  cnthufliami  into  the 
spirit  of  each.  See  above,  how  daintily  those  nice  people  sit  around 
the  fative  board,  how  gracefully  the  old  gentleman  rises  to  a  toast ; 
Sw  fondly  Marii  indu^res  her  indolent  Httle  brother,  how  demure^ 
Kate  listehs  to  the  precious  whisperings  of  tlmt  young  fientleiUfm  m 
the  snowy  shirt-front,  whose  eyes  are  turned  m  every  but  tiie  right 
direction,  Xh» ^og  in  K^te^  %  ja  a  epice  Buqftoious }  b^^^^ 
owjStoWf  «!<»'*  ^®  ^  know  what  wbtte  wio ww  th«  woxow 


command  when,  like  Lady  Fitzpatrick  in  Plaiiohe*s  comedy,  they 
wish  they  were  ooquettes?  My  good  sir,  that  dog  is  a  dummy,  and 
as  such  enjoys  a  very  enviable  asylum.  When  Kate  Bays,  *'  Indeed  !'* 


There  is  the  rougher  and  heartier  side  kA.  a  Christmas  revel  sketched 
at  the  bottom  of  the  picture.  I  have  been  looking  at  the  faces  of 
the  two  prominent  figtues  for  the  last  ton  ndnutes,  and  have  not 
yet  grown  tired  of  them.  How  sweetly  bashful  is  tne  countenance 
of  the  young  girl,  as  ^e  averts  it  from  the  rather  too  confident 
gaze  of  her  mrtner  1  How  exquisitely  she  is  posed,  how  gracefully 
draped — and,  what  is  better,  the  whole  figure  is  intensely  and  obvi- 
ous^ natural.  As  for  Pat,  his  enjoyment  is  evident — ^he  is  an  in- 
carnation of  humour  in  frieze  and  shoe-leather.  Were  you  to  go 
over  the  ground  in  the  morning,  you  would  find  it  thickly  tesselated 
with  large  nail  prints,  diversified,  hero  and  there,  by  the  impression 
of  an  iron  heel.  For  when  Pat  dances  he  does  not  depend  exclu- 
sively upon  his  toes,  but  brings  hed  and  sole  into  combmed  action. 
And  to  see  him  salute  Peggy,  as  he  leads  her  to  her  seat — but  no, 
you  can't.    Look  at  that  pipCT — don't  you  hear  him  Wow  ? 

Besides,  we  have  hospitality  personified  in  that  woman  who  is 
leading  the  poor  children  from  the  deserted  street  into  her  house. 
God  bleaB  the  kind  hands  whose  gifts  shall  be  multiplied  at  this  sea* 
son.  It  was  a  kind  thought  of  the  German  poet  when  he  repre- 
sented the  Infant  Redeemer  pacing  the  thoroughfares  of  a  peat 
town,  at  Christmas  midnight,  m  the  disguise  of  a  destitute  uttle 
child.  Tlie  noble  nde  of  the  Teutonic  heart  and  brain  broke  out 
into  timi  simple  ballad ;  and  the  moral  loses  nothing  by  being  trans- 
lated. Be  good  to  them.  Then  we  have  a  picture  in  which  the 
peasant  children  run  to  greet  their  father  on  his  return  home.  What 
genial  welcome  beams  from  their  happy  faces  t  Heaven  bless  them 
with  a  happy  Christmas  ! 

Hark  1  tuo^t  1  hark  1  the  bells  hav«  oeaaed,  the  sledge  is  upturned 
in  the  snow— Christmas  is  hsbeI 


CHRISTMAS  EAHB. 

*Ti9  Chjristmaa  Eve,  and,  far  and  wide, 

llie  Aajtrfng  snow  spreads  o'er  the  plain  ; 
Tho  fairy  Frost  hufl  deftly  dried 

Her  crystal  mosses  on  the  pane  ; 
From  grey  church  towers  the  Virgin  Chimca 

O'er  hill  and  dale  their  sweetness  pour, 
And  children  sing  their  carol  rhymes 

Alike  at  Hall  and  Cottage  door. 

The  eavte  are  hung  with  ic^  spars, 

Snow-wi*eaths  f&ntafitic  forms  assume ; 
The  moon-shines  bright,  and  golden  stars 

In  heaven's  great  garden  burst  to  bloom. 
The  mansion  wide  its  portals  throws, 

As  in  the  merry  days  of  yore  ; 
And  Welcome  sits  amid  the  snows 

Alike  at  Hail  and  Cottage  door. 

The  light  that  streams  through  lordly  panes, 

And  makes  the  painted  windows  burn. 
Is  answer'd  back  from  lowly  lanes, 

Whe«)  children  hail  their  siro's  return. 
The  wild  bells  ring  with  Christmas  mirth, 

And  tell  tlieir  tale  of  holy  lore, — 
Glury  on  High,  goodwill  on  Earth, — 

Alike  at  llall  and  Cottage  door. 

Ay !  this  the  key-note  Christmas  gives 

To  cheer  us  through  the  twelvemonth  long, 
And  tune  the  burden  of  our  lives 

To  echo  back  the  angeVs  song. 
Oh  I  may  we  join  that  glorious  band 

When,  earthly  joys  and  struggles  ojer, 
Dwellers  in  HaU  and  Cot  sliall  stand 

Qa  ^uaI  tenns  at  Hoayen'i  clow, 


C.  B. 
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A  CHRISTHAa  STORT. 

HERE  uererwu  amore  dreurydft;,  in  tlie  dreariest 
wiuten,  thaji  that  which  set  in  tJie  midst  of  a  huge 
'  mow-diitt,  orer  the  litUe  town  of  Kilshuie,  on  a 
'  CbriBtouA  Eve,  forty  yeaie  uo.    Aa  our  leaden 
tnaj  be  looking  out  for  the  piajx  in  which  we  l»y 
ibs  scene  of  this  "  owre  true  tale,"  it  may  be  as 
well  to  tell  them,  >rithottt  further  preface,  that 
'    Eilslutiie  ia  not  the  name  by  which  the  Pint  Oflioo 
authorities  know  tiie  locality  of  which  we  write,  and 
from  whose  familiar  archives  of  tradition  we  draw 
'   our  stoiy.     But,  neverthelesB,  Kilshane  is  name 
I   enough  to  our  memory  for  the  humble  capital  of  an 
Iriah  mountwn  district,  situate  in  the  bceom  of  a 
'  pleasant  valley,  sheltered  on  the  four  qoarters  by 
great  hills,  which  rise  above  like  giant  guardians 
who  sentinel  ite  repose.     Once  in  the  year  it  had 
'   iti  fair,  when  the  streets  went  crowded  with  the 
■   Ug-boned,  large-horned  and  fine-akinned  cattle 
known  amongst  the  dealers  as  cows  of  the  "  real 
ould  native  breed,"  which  have  become  superseded 
almost  oom[detely  since  by  the  more  shapely,  1^ 
serviceable,  and  imheslLhy  stock  oome  of  Devon 
pnetures  and  Hereford  sweeps.     Once  in  the  year 
there  gatber«l  within  its  precincts,  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  every  body,  and  the  great  profit  of  their  owners,  moun- 
tain raheria,  and  unbroLe  clibt,  inteispened  with  worn-out  ^ar- 
rani,  whose  great  recommendation,  at  the  instance  of  their  strnnge- 
looking  grooms — if  giooma  they  can  be  called  who  never  groomed 


the  bmtM  -  Becmod  to  be  the  desperate  agility  with  which  they  used 
their  hind  1^,  and  flung  them  out  at  anything  and  every  body,  of 


which  a  probability  existod  that  liey  migfit  reacii.  There' 
fair  without  its  pigs,  and  '      ' 


n  Irish?! 


.  ^  ,  the  year,  wherever  the 

pcffcine  crew  crowded  from,  there  were  more  pdgs  in  the  sdoeta  of 
Kilshane  than,  we  believe,  could  be  assembled  m  the  slfeeUi  of  any 
other  town  in  Ireland.  Kone  of  the  fair-goers  seemed  to  be  with- 
out an  individual  of  the  swinish  multitude  as  an  accompuiiinent, 
and  some  enjoyed  the  luxtiry  of  a  dozen.  This  "  once  in  the  year" 
was  alwa}[B  a  great  day  in  that  little  mountain  mart,  for  of  all 
the  days  in  the  year  it  fell  upon  Christmas  Eve,  Every  body 
come  down  from  the  decUTity  of  the  hills  around,  for  many  a  mile, 
to  purchaae  or  to  sell,  and  preiiare  for  the  festival  of  the  morrow,  in 
honour  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem.  He  poorest  peasant,  gaunt  and 
worn  with  ill-requited  toil,  and  lengthened  days  of  hunger,  had 
pinched  himself  for  weeks  bdore  to  biiy  tiuit  one  candle  whioh  ha 
enjoyed  in  all  the  year,  and  whose  li^t  should  bum  that  night  of 
nights  in  the  midst  of  his  children ;  he  came  ttiithw  to  buy  with  the 
pwr  taper  the  provisions  of  an  humble  feast,  to  cheer  his  meagre 
board,  and  do  fitting  reverence  to  the  day  of  the  Heaven-descended. 
The  more  comfort^Ue  farmer  journeyed  there  also,  and  chaffed,  and 
joked,  and  bought  and  sold  through  the  entire  day,  to  go  home  in 
the  dusk,  not  the  most  sober  man  in  the  world,  as  he  sate  upon  his 
w^-Iaden  truck-car,  bringin([  to  the  good  woman  at  home  store  of 
meat  and  meal,  spirits  ancf  spicea,  not  fivgettLDg  the  new-fangled 
but  fascinating  package  of  tea.  Besides  those  regular  drifts  of  ha- 
manity,  there  were  irregular  ones  too,  blown  to  Kilshane  by  all  the 
erratic  winds  of  impulse,  profit,  or  promise,  upon  the  yearly  occa- 
sion. Beggars,  particularly  shrill  m  voice,  and  remarkably  pious 
of  sentiment ;  nondeKript  individuala,  forming  maimed  portions 
of  humanity,  very  lame,  very  blind,  and  very  ragged ;  some  who 
enjt^ed  a  Ion  of  legs,  some  who  enjoyed  a  bn  of  anna,  and  thnm 
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in  a  remarkable  manner  on  their  deficiency ;  those  crowded  in  what 
little  room  was  unoccupied  by  cows  and  horses,  pi^  and  dealers — 
and  prayed  or  imprecated,  skoidered  or  sneered,  with  the  greatest 
ease,  as  it  pleased  them. 

So  went  the  day  of  the  fair  always,  and  so  it  fared  in  Eilshane 
after  its  accustomed  manner,  on  ike  day  our  story  opens.  But  with 
the  fall  of  the  night  the  snoir  lay  in  dirty  heaps  in  the  straggling 
street,  where  the  cattle  bad  trampled  it  into  mud.  The  thorough- 
fares were  empty  of  all  the  crowds  that  occupied  them  during  the 
day,  exce^  the  occasional  passers-by,  who  journeyed  homeward 
with  their  maricetiDg.  The  little  shops  were  filled  with  customers 
for  their  vores,  and  the  taverns  were  crowded  with  those  who  had 
sold  or  bought  in  the  lidr  of  the  day— dealers,  farmers,  and  the 
usual  etceterafi  att»idant  upon  thoee  occasioDs,  on  such  folk.  Itere 
there  was  noise  andbustile,  loud  generosity  or  garrulous  miarrelsome- 
ness,  aa  around  the  rude  bar  the  frieze-coated  crowd  clustered, 
in  iJie  mist  which  arose  £rom  tJie  steaming  punch  before  them, 
or  the  log  of  tobacco  smoke  which  filled  the  atmosphere  with  its 
dense  clouds,  in  which  those  indiyiduals  breathed,  aomehoW  without 
being  ai^ixiftted. 

In  one  of  those-— the  Eilshane  Anns — as  the  name  was  insciibed  on 
a  creaky  sign  which  swung  from  above  the  door,  a  laiger  crowd  was 
assembled  than  in  any  of  the  rest.  Behind  the  counter  a  buxom, 
good-humom^-looking  woman,  attended  to  the  many  calls  made 
upon  her  by  l^e  uncouth  waiten  who  came  to  the  bar  from  time  to 
time,  and  gave  their  orden,  as  they  were  bidden  by  tiie  guests  in 
yarious  parts  of  the  house.  Filling  measures,  keeping  county  and 
receiving  money,  was  giving  the  lively  hostess  enou^  to  do,  wnen  a 
group  Of  five  or  six  penons  entered  from  the  street,  amon^  whom 
was  a  girl  of  twtml^^oyr  or  twenty-five  years  old,  modest  m  aroecti 
huge  eyed,  and  well  featured,  but  whose  face  was  marked  with  a 
paleness  as  of  much  care.  Her  dress  was  neat,  but  worn,  and  she 
seemed  to  shun  observation  from  the  persons  amongst  whom  she 
found  herself,  on  entering  the  house,  Dy  dingiiur  closer  to  an  old 
man,  whose  coarse  resemUance  to  her  fair  yomd^  fiice,  indicated  the 
relationship  of  a  parent.  She  whispered  in  ms  ear,  when  he  im- 
mediately went  over  to  the  woman  in  the  bar. 

^^  Mis.  Keog^,**  said  he ;  *'  is  there  anywhere  I  coold  bring  Mary 
until  I  make  a  settlement  wid  Tom  Cockran  here  ?*' 

The  hostess  stopped  for  a  moment  in  the  full  flow  of  her  occupation, 
and  looked  at  the  mteirc^tor. 

*^  Why  then,  Misther  j&onovan,*'  said  she,  *^  you  and  youis  must 
have  any  phtce  in  the  house  yez  wani.*' 

^^  Jemmy,"  she  called  to  a  thick-set  man,  **  mind  the  customers 
here,  till  I  go  wid  Misther  Donovan  down  to  the  kitchen ;  it*s  the 
quietest  spot  in  the  *  Arms*  to-night." 

**  Ah,  then.  Mary  Donovan,"  said  she  to  the  girl  we  have  before 
noticed,  "bua  you're  welkim.  I  wondher  you  wouldn't  spake.  In 
throth,  achora,  I'm  glad  an'  Fm  sorry  to  see  you,  for  saxe  ov  the 
poor  mother  that's  gone.  Cum  down  to  the  kitchen ;  I  know  you'd 
rather  be  there  than  amons  all  the  crowd  wid  their  noise,  and  their 
taUy  it*8  myself  that's  stck  of  them." 

"With  those  words  she  brought  the  party,  leading  ^lary  by  the 
hand  herself,  down  a  poasage  vfmch  led  Dackwards  to  the  kitchen. 

^*  Kow,  Misther  Donovan,*'  said  she,  as  they  entered  that  apart- 
ment, ^^  yez  will  have  no  one  to  molest  yez  here,  and  can  settle  what- 
ever yez  have  to  settle  in  pace  an'  quietness." 

^^  Beg  your  pardin,  sir,"  idie  continued  to  a  man  who  sat  at  the 
fire,  ymh  a  hat  drawn  over  his  eves,  of  a  shape  now  known  as  a 
"  Jerry,"  but  then  totally  unusual  in  that  remote  district ;  "  beg 
your  pardin.  sur,  bud  this  young  woman  is  cowld,  and  th'  evenin's 
sharp,  an'  it  Its  plazin'  to  you  to  further  over  a  little  more,  there'll 
be  room,  an'  to  roare,  for  all  parties." 

"  Pm  obleegea  to  ye ;  that'll  do,  now."  she  continued,  as  the 
stranger  hastily  drew  himself  more  towards  the  edde  of  the  hearth, 
where  a  huge  fire  of  turf  blazed,  sending  out  a  welcome  glow.  *'  Now, 
Misther  Donovan,  what*!!  you  an'  your  friends  take  ?  I'm  goin'  to 
get  a  cup  of  tay  for  myself  and  poor  Mary,  the  crathur,  an'  you'll 
take  sumthin'  in  the  manetime.** 

^*  Oh,  the  hard  stuff  for  us.  Missis  Keogh,^  said  one*of  the  men. 

"  In  throth,  Phil  Corkran,"  she  replied,  "you're  bould  enough 
to  answer  for  yourself,  I'll  go  baU ;  but  it's  Misther  Donovan  I'm 
afikin',  and  not  you.  The  best  in  my  house  he'll  have  at  his  com- 
jnand,  for  he's  a  dacent  man  and  was  a  comfortalde  man  too." 

*^7haV«  M  auoh  Mim  Koo|h,"  leplied  the  man  addnaned  a« 


Phil  Corkran,  "  as  to  say  that  Pm  a  comfortable  man,  bud  not  a 
dacent  man.  Well,  it's  all  right,  av  coorse,  but  Misther  Donovan 
is  to  thrate  me  now,  whether  you'll  do  it  or  not." 

"  Give  us  some  sperits,  Missis  Keogh,"  said  Donovan,  glancing 
deprecatuigly  at  the  kindly  hostess ;  "  id's  Christmas  Eve,  ma'am, 
an'  we're  sJl  good  enough  according  to  our  wakeness,  if  we  only  re- 
mimber  the  bleasin'  that  fell  upon  the  earth  many  a  hunder  yeara 
ago,  to  tache  us  humility.  Plul  is  a  bit  sharp ;  but  thm's  worse 
nor  him." 

"  Id's  good  to  hear  you,  Misther  Donovan,  sayin'  that,"  she  an- 
swered ;  "  it's  Christian  like  to  the  man  who  dhrove  your  little  stock, 
to  this  day's  fair,  for  your  Novimber  rint,  bud  I'm  not  bound  to 
think  the  betther  av  him  fur  all  that.  Natty,"  said  she  to  the  little 
boy,  "  go  upto  your  father  an'  bring  down  a  bottle  av  spirits  and 
some  tay.    Hurry,  like  a  good  child." 

Natty  soon  returned  wi  w  the  required  articles,  and  while  the  good 
woman  of  the  Kilahane  Arms  busies  herself  in  getting  ready  the  tea 
for  her  guest,  and  whilst  the  men  are  making  their  settlement,  we 
will  take  a  retrospect  of  the  events  which  gaUiered  those  individuala 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  humble  hostol  of  the  valley  village. 

Seven  years  before  the  Christmas  Eve  to  whidi  we  ref ^  there  was 
no  more  comfortable  farmer  than  Uiick  Donovan  in  all  the  district 
within  ten  miles  of  Kilshane.  He  held  a  couple  of  hundred  acres  of 
land,  the  best  in  the  neighbouriiood,  and  it  lay  withha  a  short  half  ^ 
mile  of  the  Httle  town.  His  kith  and  kin  had  dwelt  for  m?:ay  a 
hundred  years  before  him  in  the  {feasant  fium-house,  whose  white- 
washed vnills  gleamed  a  ^ort  way  up  the  slope  of  one  of  the  hills 
which  suirounded  the  valley,  and  which  was  built  at  the  extremity  of 
his  holding  next  the  mountain.  By  that  alternation  of  events  pecuUar 
to  the  history  of  Ireland  alone  amidst  Eorc^iean  nattons,  he,  the  right- 
ful heir  of  the  soil,  had  found  himself  the  tenant  of  it  at  the  hands  of 
the  owner  at  law.  However,  those  territorial  lords  h&d  nmdered  the 
chance  of  fortune  of  the  Donovan  family  less  bitter  than  it  might 
have  oeen.  Through  three  or  four  generations  tiiey  had  permitted 
them  to  h(dd  some  hundreds  of  acres  at  a  very  moderate  rent  and  at 
last,  when  the  relaxation  of  the  laws  against  certain  f  oma  of  religioua 
profession  had  permitted  such  a  step,  they  gave  to  the  representative  of 
that  family  a  long  lease  of  his  bind,  at  a  low  valuation.  By  reason  of 
this  encouragement  Ulick  Donovan,  the  grandson  of  the  lea^e,  waa 
a  thriving  man  when  he  began  the  world.  His  ncighbouis  looked 
up  to  him  both  from  his  good  native  blood  and  hia  independence, 
and  the  world  went  well  with  him  up  to  that  period*  He  had  mar- 
ried a  yery  amiable  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  with  whom  he  got  only  the  wealth  of  a  cheerful  temt^.r  a 
good  heart,  and  a  thrifty  hand.  One  child,  a  daughter,  had  bWiod 
their  union,  and  through  her  came  the  first  sorrow  on  UVick  Dono- 
van's home.  Beside  him,  there  resided  on  a  fatin  bordering  his  own 
a  well-to-do  man,  nam»i  Connell  CanolL  He  was  a  widower 
and  had  an  only  son.  Charley  Carroll  waa  a  recklen,  hearty  boy' 
whose  exuberance  of  life  involved  him  in  perpetual  scrapes  Ilia 
father  died  suddenly  before  he  had  reached  the  yeai?  of  manhood 
and  Ulick  Donovan,  with  a  kindly  feeling,  aided  the  young  man 
with  his  advice  and  assistance.  The  moitj  he  knew  him  the  greater 
interest  he  felt  in  his  welfare.  Thus,  Charley  Carroll  was  a  fre- 
quent guest  at  Donovan's  house ;  and  as  Mary  Donovan  grow  to- 
wards womanhood,  the  old  story  came  to  be  repeated — ^Charley 
Carroll  and  Mary  Donovan  were  lovers.  Everybody  in  the  pai^ 
knew  it,  and  everybody  in  the  parish  talked  of  it,  Wiseacres  shook 
their  heads  at  the  notion  of  wud  Charley  Carroll  and  gentle  'Mury 
Donovan  being  ever  husband  and  wife ;  and  Charley  was  as. wild! 
with  great,  manly  excitement  of  existence,  as  ever  Irishnum  had 
been  before.  The  joyous  ret^essneflB  of  ioe  young  man  at  last 
brought  him  into  trouble.  It  was  a  time  of  fi;reat  political)  excite- 
ment. Informers  had  their  golden  opportumty,  and  they  did  not 
neglect  its  use.  They  founded  secret  societies,  and  deluded  young 
men  into  their  meshes.  They  told  them  some  specious  tale  about  a 
union  of  Irishmen  extending  over  the  country  in  solemn  league 
for  her  redemption.  Every  ardent  spirit  rushed  into  the  wild  hope 
there  held  out  to  tempt  it.  The  first  man  initiated  viras  Charley 
Carroll.  There  was  danger  in  it,  there  was  risk  in  it ;  and  danger 
and  risk  were  his  delight.  He  neglected  his  farm,  and  he  spout 
his  money  in  aiding  an  organisation  which  was  only  the  terrible 
shamble,  where  the  informer  was  yet  to  make  his  blood-siaineil 
profits.  TVben  his  money  was  gone,  and  the  bloodhound  had  taken 
all  from  his  yictim,  the  villain  who  deceived  him  with  fabel)^^  4 
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of  patriotisD^  made  his  way  to  the  aathoritieB,  loid  nt  its  iiightly 
council  the  illegal  aociety  was  surrounded  hj  a  pc^ice  force.  Eyeiy 
member  waa  t^en  except  Charley  Carroll.  A  blow  from  his  arm 
levelled  the  man  who  approached  to  seize  him,  and  with  a  bound  he 


waa  away  through  the  darkneas  of  the  night. 

Charley  was  never  seen  again ;  but  "b&xy  Donovan  knew  some- 
how that  he  waa  gone  to  America.  The  girl  dxooped  and  sickened  ; 
fever  developed  itself  in  her  iUneas.  Her  mother  paid  her  erveiy 
care  and  attention  that  fondness  oould  give,  or  seal  bestow ;  and  saw 
it  all  re^d  in  the  restoration  to  heald^  of  her  darling.  But  the 
overstramed  matonal  love  had  left  Mair  Donovan's  mother  soaoep- 
tible  to  the  disease  whose  ordeal  she  had  enduied  herself.  With 
her  uprise  from  the  bed  of  illness  her  motto  was  nroetrated.  The 
disease  came  to  kill — and  did  kill  her — Cleaving  iHick  Donovan  a 
widower,  tuad  hia  child  motheriess.  With  this  visitation  came  a 
Bucoession  of  misfortune.  Donovan'^  cattle  died ;  he  had  bad  cropo ; 
and  wone  than  all,  hia  lease  terminated  andaportionof  his  land,  the 
best,  was  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  Coricran,  the  *^  rent  wamer," 
and  the  rent  of  the  remainder  doubled.  The  oooe  comfortable 
faraier  saw  his  substance  gradually  decreaae,  notwithstanding  all  his 
exertions  and  industry,  so  from  day  to  day  things  went  from  bad  to 
wotse,  until  at  length  an  unfavourable  season  left  UUck  Donovan 
unable  to  pay  hiscunent  gale  of  rent.  The  landlord  wasan  afaasntee ; 
mattens  were  managed  by  his  agent,  who  waa  verT  much  guided  in 
his  deaUngs  with  the  tenantry  l^  Tom  €!orkran,  uie  **  rent  wamer.** 
Tom  waa  not  a  good  adviser  to  the  agent,  but  a  grasping  man,  who 
took  every  opportunity  of  increasing  hia  own  store  at  tiie  coat  of 
the  tenant's  rum ;  but  ao  ddlfully  d2l  be  manage,  that  he  took  the 
blame  from  hia  own,  to  lay  it  on  hia  anperior'a  shoulders.  He  lent 
money  to  the  insolvent  tenant,  if  he  saw  meana  in  his  hands  to  re- 
pay bJB  own  daim,  and  then  Tom  took  a  &vourable  <qmortunity  to 
make  the  agent  press  for  rent  due,  and  cot  the  stock  of  the  tenant 
for  about  half  its  value.  In  this  profitaJue  system  he  waa  ablv  as- 
sisted br  his  nephew,  Philip  Corkran,  an  insolent  bullying  feibw, 
who  levied  a  kind  of  black  mail,  in  hia  own  fashion.  Phil  enjoyed 
tholife '^ofafigfatuQG[cod[,**touflehiaownenire8Bion.  Hewaafeted 
by  the  trembling  soSb  on  the  estate,  upon  all  occasions,  and  they 
were  remarkably  frequsnt,  when  he  ohose  to  honour  them  with  his 
company.  PhiUp  enjoyed  the  proroect  too,  of  the  probable  reversion 
of  the  goods  of  his  cunning  ana  tlirifty  ancle,  as  that  peraonage 
lived  in  a  state  of  single  bleandneai.  Thia  worthy  had  begun  to 
look  with  with  a  favovafole  eye  on  Mary  Donovan.  The  farm  bUII 
held  by  her  fiather,  and  in  probable  reversion  to  her,  might  have 
something  to  do  with  his  admiration  for  th«  lair  girl.  She  was 
aatisfled  to  endure  the  unwelcome  attenticma  which  ahe  received  from 
Coitom,  whilst  plainly  enosgh  intimating  in  her  reception  of  them 
that  she  should  prefer  their  liscontinuanoe ;  but  Philip  knew  very 
well  thathis  influence  exercised  a  despotic  ascendam^  over  the  Dono- 
vans, and  hoped  to  improve  his  position  in  the  maiden's  fevoorwlth 
time  and  opportunity.  On  the  occasion  on  which  we  introduce  the 
party  at  the  '*  Kilshane  Arms,"  old  Tom  Corkran  had  pursued  hia 
usualgameof  purchasing  the  farm  stock  of  Ulick  Donovan  at  a  valua- 
tion, which  exceeded  hj  some  few  pounds  the  rent  due  by  the 
ruined  M  man,  and  the  party  had  entered  the  inn  to  arrange  tiie 
matter  finally. 

Whilst  we  have  been  entering  into  the  history  of  theae  persdnages, 
Maiy  Donovan  has  been  taking  the  tea  prepared  for  ner  by  the 
hostess.  The  stranger  has  been  sitting  in  the  shadow  ot  the  chimney, 
looking  with  an  enquiring  gaae  on  the  passage  of  eventa  before  him. 
Phil  C<»kian  has  been  indul^ng  in  his  potations  rather  freely  with 
^o  men  who  accompanied  nim ;  and  ulick  Donovan  is  looking 
through  his  spectacles  into  the  aooount  furnished  him  by  M  Tom 
Corkran,  and  comparing  it  with  the  amount  of  money  before  him 

on  the  taMe. 

*<  In  troth,  Misther  Donovan'*  said  Mrs.  Keogh,  "  this  is  a  poor 
Christmas-eve  enough  for  you,  to  be  shure,  you  that  knew  what 
comfort  and  manes  waa  on  sioh  occaysions,  an  its  sorry  I  am  to  see 
ye  on  the  bizness  yeVe  cum  about  here  to  day.  Whin  the  last  of  a 
man's  stock  goes,  he  may  go  himself  eoon  after.  Musha  thin,  Totti 
Corkxnn,  ye  might  lave  him  a  cow  to  give  him  a  sup  o'  milk." 

'>Yeeee,  Misis  Keogh,"  said  Tom, '« I  wudif  Icud ;  buttheagent 
is  mortial  hard  on  me,  an'  I  took  tile  cattle  only  to  sarve  Misther 
Donovan  here,  aud  to  flave  the  ooats  of  a  saizure,  an'  I  must  sell 
diim  again,  iot  I  want  the  money  badly  meself /' 

^«  fftm^  me.  Tm.""  |he  rq^, '' thi^ga  o'  Wa  Mft  doti'^ 


welL  There  isn't  kiek  in  them,  except  its  bftl  hick.  lUsther 
Donovan,  wan  way  or  other,  haa  been  hunted  intot^slJiiadt,  an'  I 
tell  you,  whoivir  ia  at  the  bottom  av  it  won't  thrive." 

''I  teU  you  what  it  »,  Miasb  Kec^"  interpoaed  Phil  Corkran, 
who  had  sat  listening  to  tibe  conversation,  and  emptying  the  ghiases 
he  had  repeatedly  filled,  ^^  thia  thmg  can  all  be  settbd  comfort- 
ably. Here*a  Macy  here,"  said  he,  ^^anshehasitaUinher  own 
power  to  make  her  father  aa  aisy  aa  ivir,  if  she  onlvtidcea  my  advice." 

Delivering  himaelf  of  thia  peroration,  Phil  arew  hia  chair  over 
berfde  Biary  Donovan,  and  aitiang  down,  continued : 

*'''  An  d*ye  know  what  that  Mlvioe  ia,  Mary  ?  Jist  only  to  get 
married,  an  tafca  meaelf  to  put  the  ring  on  yer  finger." 

Mary  looked  around  her  towarda  her  father,  aa  the  drunken  fel- 
low addressed  thia  speech  to  her,  but  die  knew  ihe  difficulties  which 
sunoanded  him  commanded  her  civihty  to  Phil,  and  she  answered : 

^*I  don't  mean  to  lave  my  father.  Miatiier  Corkran,  an 
I  don't  think  he*d  let  me  if  I  waa  willing  itself— which  1  am 
not." 

'^Aisy,  now,  Mary,  its  only  ooaxin*  you  want,"  said  Corkran, 
attempting  to  put  his  arm  around  her  waist.  "  Mind  you  Fm  a 
betther  man  than  Charley  Carroll,  who,  they  do  say,  softened  your 
heart  wanst ;  cum  now,  Mary  1" 

**  Charier  Canoli,"  aaid  ahe,  poshing  her  chair  away,  **  ia  dead 
an'  gone,  God  reat-him,  an*  the  dead  ou^tn't  to  be  meddled  for  tiie 
■orra  of  the  livm'." 

^*  Divil  a  hair  I  oare,"  aaftd  he,  **  where  he  is,  bud  yon*re  here,  an 
80  am  I,  an'  I  make  you  a  fair  offer,  an'  bedadkl'sagood  wan.  Cum 
over  here  now." 

He  graoped  her  hand  aa  he  npoke,  and  tried  to  make  her  at  beaide 
him.    Mary  staruggled  to  free  her  fingera  from  his  grasp  in  vain. 

^*'  Let  me  out,  Phil  Corkran!"  she  said,  indignantly,  ^^etmeout ; 
I  want  none  of  your  freedoms." 

*^Hal  ha  I"  laup^ied  the  rofEum.  ^^inthxoth  ifb  on  me  knee  you*ll 
sit,  an  youll  be  kmder  presently." 

He  pulled  her  fordoly  over  to  him^  when  the  stranger  in  the 
corner  aroae,  took  off  his  nat,  divested  himself  of  his  over  coat  audf 
neck-tie,  and  turning  to  the  struggling  girl,  caught  her  around  the 
waist  with  one  arm,  and  dealt  Corkran  a  Uow  of  such  foroe  with 
the  other,  that  he  fell  aprawling  backwards  acroaa  the  chair  on  which 
he  had  intended  to  seat  himaelf. 

^^  Mary  Donovan,"  said  the  stranger,  ^*  its  many  a  year  since  I 
aaw  3rour  face,  but  I  didn't  forget  you,  nor  have  you  forgotten  me. 
I  came  just  in  time  to-night  to  serve  you,  but  little  I  thought  that 
sorrow  had  such  a  gripe  upon  you  And  youxa  oa  from  aU  I  heard 
here  I  know  it  haa." 

''  Oh  Charley,"  said  Mary,  elingfa^  hystencaJly  to  his  neck, 
^*  why  didn't  you  let  us  know  where  you  were,  hxt*  we^know  where 
to  find  a  friend." 

*^  All  in  good  time.  Maty,  m  teQ  you  my  story ;  but  sit  down 
until  I  settle  an  old  score  with  this  blackgu&rd,'*  he  .said,  pointing 
to  Phil  Coricran,  who  had  risen  to  Us  feet  and  wis  glaring  at  hu 
rival  witJi  an  exprenion  of  ferocioas  oowaidice. 

"  Cum  away,  Phil,"  said  one  at  tiie  men  Who  had  aocoB^MOucd 
him :  ^*  cum  away,  man." 

''  I  wont,"  roared  Phil,  *'  TU  knock  tiie  lib  oe.i  of  that  retumefi 
informer." 

PhU  shook  bis  stick  menacingly  at  Charley  Carroll,  for  he  wis 
the  stranger. 

*^ Call  me  that  name  again,"  said  Carroll,  "and  not  all  the  law 
in  tile  workl  will  save  ve  from  my  hands.'* 

<«  Cum  PhU,"  said  the  man  who  had  before  interpoaed,  linking  his 
arm  within  that  of  the  ruffian,  and  bringing  him  to  the  door. 

"  Go  now,"  aaid  Carroll,  "  or  I'U  make  ye." 

"  I  wont,"  roared  Phil,  as  he  wwt  out  uiaking  his  stick,  and  in  a 
Tiolent  exertion  not  to  get  back.  "  I  wont,"  he  shouted  until  the 
door  dosed  behind  him. 

**  And  now,  Tom  Coikran,"  said  Carroll,  *'  what  is  the  amount 
of  your  ohiim  against  Ulick  Donovan  ?" 

^*  A  half  year's  rent,"  promptiy  answered  l\nn. 

^*  Give  ine  the  agent's  receipt  for  it,"  said  Carroll,  "  and  here  it 
is,"  unfolding,  as  he  spoke,  a  roll  of  notes.  "  Bring  home  your 
cattle,  ru  eatijBfy  this  man's  daim.** 

Old  Donovan  looked  up  in  the  stranger's  face  with  an  air  of  b6« 
-vHlderment,  whibt  Carroll  kughed. 

«^  Paul  bQ  afehaoied  to  tako  a  UttW  r^tHta  b(m  irild  Ghad^ 
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CtuToU  fOT  kU  tlie  kindneH  joa  gvn  him"  he  said.  "  I  went  from 
Iieloud  A  poor  and  hnnted  num.  I  etand  opcm  her  shores  again,  able 
to  bay  out  the  owner  of  Kitehane  if  hell  aalj  sell  it ;  and,  to  Wll 
Toti  billy,  I  am  ei^ieetiiig  a  letter  from  my  aolidtor  that  eyery  inch 
of  the  ohl  aod  ia  mine,  for  I  have  been  already  in  treaty  with  its 
beggared  poHeaRor.  But  huah,  there  ia  twelve  o'clock,  it  la  dia 
Chhatmaa  monung — shake  bands  old  friend  ]  I  wub  you  a  merry 
Clirislmas  and  m&ny  happy  returns  of  the  season." 

There  is  hardly  any  need  f oriu  to  continue  thia  epiaode  of  life 
•moagEt  our  peasantry.  Charlea  Camdl  had  made  a  fortune  in 
tbc  w.-ir  of  liberation  of  the  Spauiih  Statca  of  America ;  and  he  had 
come  home  to  claim  the  hand  and  heart  of  the  girl  he  loved,  and  to 
whom  he  had  been  true  amidst  all  vicinitudea.  When  the  Chriatmas 
Sve  came  round  again,  ho  was  master  of  all  the  broad  acres  of  the 
estate  oF  Kilshanc,  He  had  hia  home  in  the  ancestral  manaon 
which  adorned  it ;  and  beeide  his  hearth,  its  preeiding  Kenius, 
hovered  his  fnir  young  wife.  She  had  grown  in  beauty  as  she  had 
grown  in  happiness.  Endowed  with  native  grace,  she  adorned  the 
sphere  to  which  she  hod  been  raised.  lYied  with  poverl?,  she  hsd 
not  forgotten  the  poor ;  and  never  did  the  Christmaa  ccone  on  Kil- 
sliane,  in  which  all  ita  tenants  rejoiced  so  heartily  bef<ae,  as  on  the 
first  occnaion  when  wild  Charley  Carroll  and  gentle  Mary  Donovan 

Ecddcd  in  "the  House,'' as  it  was  called  par  ccc«Jl«nM.  Inahundred 
mcs  Ihdr  happiness  was  prayed  for  on  that  night.  From  a  thou- 
sand hearts  artJsQ  the  most  fervent  orisons  which  ever  beaoagbt 
heaven's  blessing  on  human  heads,  for  they  were  orisons  that  broke 
from  hearts  filled  with  gratitude,  respect,  and  affection.  All  the 
intermediate  details  wo  leave  to  your  imagination,  dear  reader ;  but 
if  Charley  Carroll  and  Mary  his  wife  did  not  live  happy,  that  jou  and 

OUB    CHBISIHAS    EAKPEB. 


I  think  she  works  more  than  our  servoDt  Snsan,  as  I  never  see  her 
ouemployed.  She  says  that  idleness  would  make  her  sick,  so  nmnaeee 
amongst  other  things  to  attend  outdoors'  morning  devotion.  Mot£er 
Bays  tLat  Ihave  the  "turn"  of  father.  Father  is  dead  nearly  thirty 
years.  iloUier  has  seen  better  days,  even  in  my  memory  ■  thanks 
FrDviJcncc  for  oil  things,  and  is  satikfiod.  She  says  that  I  am  tlie 
' '  prop"  of  her  old  age.  I  am  a  poor  support,  for  so  far,  but  I  told 
hw  lately  "stays"  might  help  both  of  us.  I  think  she  undentood 
me,  for,  said  she,  "  I  will  look  to  it."  I  do  not  think  she  did  look 
to  it,  howcvfr. 

Mother  and  I  live  in  a  very  old  dty,  and  in  what  had  been  a  very 
retired  atreek  We  took  our  house  oa  aooount  of  its  "  quiet  neigh- 
Ixntriiood,"  tKit  the  railway  touinus,  «"d  the  new  MTing  M''y" 


have  converted  it  into  a  nttling  bcali^.  I  am  obliged  to  study  in 
A  three-pair  back,  and  with  plugged  catb.  So  mndi  for  improve- 
Down  west  mother  has  a  dster^-Annt  Margaret.  She  is  old 
nnmorried,  and  I  think  that  she  is  n  stione-minded  woman.  Mother 
thinks  10  too.  Aunt  Margaret  is  rich ;  i£e  lives  in  a  lai^  old  ivy- 
clod  house,  situate  in  a  gr«en  plantation,  and  feeds  calves,  turkeys, 
and  young  Iambi.  I  was  at  lier  house— "Denybramble  Manor"  ia 
the  name  of  it — once  upon  a  time.  Aunt  Margaret  m  no  way  like 
mother,  unlem  that  she,  too,  reads  without  glasses.  Twice  annually 
Aunt  Margaret  comes  to  town :  not  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  mother 
and  I,  but  to  arrange  with  her  banker  and  her  bn>ker.  lAst  tinie  she 
was  in  town,  ijio  told  ut  that  her  sharee  in  the  railway  companies 
were  more  than  siiiRoicnt  to  qoalify  her  as  director  for  each,  were 
ladies  odminible,  I  proffered  her  my  services,  and  said  I  would  re- 
present her  if  it  would  do,  but  she  said  I  shouM  "  mount  the  hill  of 
fame  by  means  of  my  own  ladder."  I  told  Aunt  Margaret  that  ray 
difficulty  lay  in  the  procntntion  of  the  ladder,  and  that  if  I  hml  tho 
ladder  and  some  one  to  hold  it  securely  at  bottom,  I  would  mount 
the  hill  of  fame  or  higher.  Aunt  Margaret  rephed  that  there  was 
"  something"  in  my  Mservations  worthy  of  considaration.  Mother 
shook  her  head  at  me.     So  the  subject  dropped. 

Aunt  Margaret  sends  us  three  times  onnuall  v,  from  Derrybramblo 
Manor,  a  la^  hamper,  heavy  and  full  of  her  northern  produc- 
tions— rabhita,  turkeys,  eggs,  and  what  not.  Not  so  bad  of  Aunt 
Margaret ;  but  it  would  De  better  for  ua  if  she  would  send  even 
a  smaller  hamper  more  frequently.  I  told  mother  bo,  but  she  re- 
died,  "hush  child!"  I  was  right,  however,  in  so  fsr  as  our 
Christmas  hamper  was  concerned,  as  shall  be  known  presently, 
but  I'll  tdl  it  in  confidence  and  secrecy,  for  fear  of  Aunt  Margaret 
coming  to  hear  how  the  contents  of  the  hampers  used  to  be  dis- 
tributed. 

For  a  number  of  years  past,  when  Aunt  Margaret  used  to 
forward  a  hamper,  she  wrote  to  mother,  by  that  day's  post,  and 
encloeed  a  "  cataloguo  of  contents"  of  hunper.  She  sent  the  cata- 
logue, she  said,  for  fear  of  "  jalfemge."  I«st  Christmas-time  Auitt 
Margaret's  letter  and  catal^ue  came  to  mother.  The  catologui^ 
was  umg,  very  interesting,  and  elicited  our  fullest  meed  of  prniss 
to  Aunt  Margaret  for  her  kind  selections.  The  letter  statei^  tiiat 
the  hamper  had  been  forwarded,  and  would  be  delivered  by  the 
railway  company,  likely  ere  the  letter  hod  arrived. 

Now  wo  would  not,  for  the  world,  wish  that  Auut  Margotvt 
should  know,  that  out  of  all  the  hampers  full,  sent  from  Dcnr- 
bramble  Manor  to  us,  mother  kept  for  our  own  use  so  much  only 
as  would  be  sure  to  hold  good  and  palatable,  and  mode  presents 
ofthe remaining portionsto"struggling acquaintances."  Tlusmotber 
had  done  for  yeaia  upon  years.  So  on  this  occasion,  mother  sent 
word  to  the  stiuggling  people,  tliat  the  catalogue  had  come,  and  the 
hamper,  when  received,  wcnild  be  seen  into.  His  proceeding  was 
all  voy  good,  but  our  astoniahment  was  indeed  great  at  not 
receiving,  ■  on  the  following  day,  the  hamper,  nor  did  it  come  to 
hand  on  the  Sunday  which  followed,  although  the  vans  were  out 
on  that  nnctified  day,  as  we  took  care  to  note.  MotJier  said 
that  the  frost  and  the  snow  retarded  quick  deUvcry,  an  obser- 
vation in  which  I  fully  coneurrod,  so  we  expected  that  the  hamper 
would  surely  come  on  Monday.  We  were  diaappointed,  however; 
no  hamper  came  to  hand,  up  to  long  long  after  dusk,  nor  after- 
wards, to  Christmas  Eve  1 

It  was  after  nine  o'clock  at  ni^t,  and  within  a  very  few  hours  of 
the  anniverwry  of  that  glorious  day  which  gave  jor  to  heaven,  and 
hoi>e  to  poor  mortality  ;  yet  Aunt  Margaret's  namper  had  not 
arrived  ]  Mother  waa  put  about ;  ^e  did  not  care  for  henelf ,  she 
said,  but  her  word  waa  pledged.  Servant  Susan,  did  not  like  "  (oe- 
sication"  on  Christmas -day,  she  said,  "  railways  were  a  pest,  and 
she  always  thought  so.  They  (the  railirays)  should  be  tried  for 
their  lives."  As  fiv  her,  "  she  would  sooner,  by  far,  walk  home  to 
Derrybromble  (her  native  locahty),  than  give  the  rallwav  company 
a  shilling  of  her  money, — in  this  aet«nninatJon  she  would  live  and 


MotEer  and  I  did  expect  the  hamper 


that  there  wouki  be  a  "late"  train,  and  I 
determined  to  see  if  it  were  pceaible  for  lu  to  have  the  hamper  for 
the  Christmas;  so  I  put  on  mj  hat  and  cape,  and  went  to  the  rail- 
way station.  The  bain  had  just  arrived, — the  porcel-officw  wei« 
open, — the  goods  stores  were  open,  the  clerks  and  porters  were  busy. 
I  was  informed  that  the  "  vans"  were  then  out — late  as  it  was — 
and  that  thqr  wmld  be  dalivering  on  the  following  day,  although 
it  wonld  be  OiriBtmas-day.    "-^ -"  ^  ^' *  "■    ' 
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iD  tbehuuper 

from  Dorrbntmbte  Manor.  Mothec  nid  it  innld  &  "  all  riglrt. '  I 
thought  tiuB  her  nj,  to  did  not  feel  cootoited.  I  asain  went  to 
the  railway  station,  when  I  found  707  maof  pencms  lotAiiig  after 
their  CbrMmM  hampen  and  Chriatanaa  parcela.  Utere  treK  there 
old  gmdemeo,  who  taed  Tery  enei^etic  laognage  to  the  ckrtB,ooan- 
Btdering  it  waa  Chriatmaa-daj,  and  Toung  eentkmen,  who  laid 
the^  were  too  miwh  ann<7ed  to  ffttk ;  ud  Udiei  iMped  with 
their  wuola  the  dedca  and  oonnten ;  and  otben  acolded,  and 
took  on  tiidr  glovea,  and  pot  thtm  00  agun ;  and  poor  people  who 
spoke  of  the  hardship,  and  the  disappaintment,  and  the  kas,  aa  they 
depended  on  the  coming  thinsa,  uid  had  "  managed"  acccndindy. 
Andweallsaid.ordid^Bcanetluiig;  and  the  clerks  said  but  little  wt 

wrote  much,  an'  "'  '''     "    "'  '"  ~''"     "' 

and  with  ds. 

shonld  (^  out  too.  And  the  superintendent  ^  annofsd,  and 
said  again  that  we  should  retire ;  vid  we  did  retire,  under  proteatj 
and  we  w«e  all  put  about ;  and  some  threatened  "  damagea,"  and 
eotue  said  Utej  would  aee  to  it ;  and  aome  said  tbeii  hampen  were 
long,  long  oveidne ;  and  a  wag — I  think  he  was  a  wag — cned  "fonl 
jbr."  And  I  went  to  mother  and  told  her  howtnatten  stood, 
and  ahe  did  not  miear  Hi— ^ynintoH  then,  but  awd  "  Hearen  help 
the  poor  I"  and  I  sud  "  smen,"  for  I  waa  very  eurruwful. 
IbaTenotasoettainedinwhat  mannv  onr  >' strolling  friends" 
1  them ;  bot  mother, 

. — , 0  diiqipdntiaent  had  oocuired.    She 

always  got  over  dimeullieB ;  dte  is  osad  to  them,  she  saji,  and  triea 
to  be  prepared  aoeardingly.  Onr  Christaaas  fowl,  which  we  had 
for  dinner,  was  Tery  good  (but  mother  sajs  now  that  itwss  not  as 
good  aa  if  the  ^mdnctioii  tn  De^jbrambla) ;  the  phim-pudding  was 
oelidoDB,  and  nch  in  fruit.  I  am  fond  of  good  fruit.  Tom  Brea- 
din,  mj  old  dsM-feUow,  and  old  Ur.  Benjamin,  our  private  tutor, 
dined  and  i^ient  tbaerwiing  witii  mother  and  I.  Xomsaugaonw 
original  MDp ;  I  aoocmpanied  him  with  my  Ttaoe  and  piano.  Ur. 
Benjamin  diaootimd  mouier  aiMl  the  decanteia :  1  think  that  he  dia- 
contved  the  ocmtenta  td  the  decanten  toj  fidlj  and  freely,  for  long 
before  he  left,  his  face  got  claret-colonred  quite  1  hia  mouth  ana 
voice  "thidt,"  and  altered  in  tme,  hia  eyes  in  erpcatioa,  ac* 
his  ^t  qtdte  irr^nlsr,  as  he  got  up  to  propose  a  "  Uafip 
Chnsbnas  and  m«ny  (rf  them,"  aitd  bealui  and  felicity  to  my  pupu 


d  m«ny  ot  them,"  aitd  bealui  and  felicity  to  my  pui 
Mr.  Heniy  Vincent  Tnrgnun  and  Mn.  Turgtam  (mother  and  I) 
and  Mr.  Bresdin  the  "stellatianB  of  the  age,"  the  "totality  en 
genius" ;  the  modem  Sylvia  and  her  '  two'  sons."  He  was  not  Tery 
particular  as  to  who  were  his  inpils,  or  mother's  offspring.  Mr. 
Benjamin  then  widied  to  dug  nis  latinized  "  Shipwrecked  Sailor." 
Tom  and  I  objected,  on  acooont  of  Mr.  Benjamin'a  articulatioa, 
which  was  nearly  indistinet,  and  on  acoount  ot  the  lime  of  ni^it. 
After  a  little  time  Tosn  and  Mr  Benjamin  saw  each  other  home. 

Thus  woi«  on,  and  nearly  oat,  Chnslmaa  Day.  Mother  ajmeared 
^FPTi  serrant  Susan  was,  I  snppose,  happy,  for  she  had  friends 
bebw  staita,  and  their  laughter  was  very  loud,  and  ve 


hapwa 


gnestw 


d  very  frequent, 
r  arm-ch^,  happy  also — ao 
p  and  to  dream  of  railways,  Annt  Marga- 
Derrybramble.  I  dreamed  that  mothv. 
Aunt  Mai^aretj  and  I,  woe  preparing  for  eervant  Snsan  and  our 
disappoiated  foenda  a  magnifiomt  dinner,  *tm^  that  sosne  great 
I  to  be  ako  at  the  dinner,  and  that  Aunt  Margaret  only 
name  of  this  great  gneet,  and  that  ebe  would  not  divulge 
,  (whichnameootiaeqnentlyremunBapaBletopaatent^, 
and  that  my  duty,  specified  to  me  by  Aunt  Margaret,  was  to  "  ke^ 
a  dear  and  Hnokelaa  fire,  and  {ram  a  dent,  which  was  placed  in  an 
angle  d  a  large  iron  tray,  that  rested  beneath  levdving  ^ats,  to 
keep  lobricat^  the  fowl,  and  whole  ndea  of  oxem,  which  were  placed 
on  the  apita,  the  ladle  by  which  I  was  to  lubricate  consJating  of  a 
handle  several  feet  in  length,  sonnonnted  hj  a  cnp  quite  as  la^  aa 
half  the  sphere  of  a  foot-ball.  My  duty  waa  arduous  and  unremit- 
ting, particular^  so  on  acoount  tS  the  "  olcae  eye"  Aunt  Margaret 
kept  on  me,  and  w(SBt  <rf  all  was,  she  would  not  listen  to  my  pro- 
testations against  the  un^eniaUt?  of  the  occupation  in  irtiich  I  waa 
engaged,  nor  place  me  in  a  less  hnmilisting,  less  tortuous,  or  Um 
warm  empk^ment.  Aunt  Margaret  henefi  was  at  aside  table, 
making  pastry,  and  rolling  it  out  with  a  rolling  pin — (wd^l  I  ceai- 
ridved  veiy  ea^  tat  ^nnX  Margaret  after  her  yean  of  expedenoe), 


and  as  she  rolled  out  the  poetry,  she  rolled  me  out  her  "  mind"  on 
hard  work,  the  "  hill  of  fame,"  and  her  pud-up  capital  in  the  three 
companies,  and  I  pUed  the  ladle  vigoroualj,  and  kept  the  fire  bright. 
At  length  Annt  Mar^taret  finished  the  jnstry,  so  came  to  me  with 
the  rolUng-fui  in  her  hand,  and  said,  "  Take  this  roUing-pin  it  will 
form  the  flist  rung  for  tout  ladder  to  mount  the  hill  of  fame."  She 
then  tapped  me  on  the  bock,  and  left  mo.  AHtonished  and  perplcied 
at  my  position,  with  the  rolliog-piQ  in  ooe  hand  and  the  ladle  in  the 
oth«,  with  the  aonl«nts  on  the  Bpits,  which  smoked  and  hined  for 
lobaiaUioti,  and  with  the  fire,  which  was  running  down  fast  I 
awc^e,  and  found  mother  in  the  act  of  tapping  me  on  the  back  and 
ahoulders,  aiul  aervs^t  Susan  laughing  so  heefftily  as  to  be  scaroely 


FATEEBHAIK    OH    HIS    TAT    TO    TAVB. 

BT  BLANCBAKD  JSBBOLD. 


AMAIC  A  LODGE  is  within  a  sixpenny  ride  of  Loo- 
d<si.  lherefat«,  when  no  engagement  kept  Jolm 
AaUij  in  town  on  Saturday,  it  waa  hia  custom  to 

irepair  thither  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  rem 

)]  liaida;r  nnnung.    He  seldom  left  the  TemiA 
/ever,  without  having  entreated  one  or  two  of  b 

'    * '     '    o  keep  him  company  these  on  the  81m- 


['emi^  h 
roof  his  i 


many  of  hia  aaooatea,  but  parti- 
cuUrly  ta  Namby. 

We  will  ring  up  thecurtain  upon  the  Lodn  on  a 
oertain  Saturday  afternoon,  when  John  Aamiy  was 
eomfcrtij^  seated  at  the  parental  hearth ;  his  carpet 
bag  having  been  depoaitea  very  corefulljr  in  his  bed- 
room by  hia  ssler  Victosia,  who  always  inaisted  upon 
perfcsming  this  du^  for  him. 

"So Mr.  Fsvcoshamiawell,  Jack?"  said lilr.  Aahby. 

"All  right,  now — the  jellies  did  it — or  the  tract*. 

Which  do  you  think,  Araminta  ?"   and  Jack  turned 

maliciously  to  the  saint.     'Ilie  saint  looked  neithv  so 

\   pale  nor  so  frigid  as  usual. 

'       "If  Blr. Favenhsm  has  notbeenaJtogethwspcttled 
by  bad  society,  he  has  poadbly  derived  more  benefit 
from  ft  certain  divine's  advice,  thsji  you,  with  your  mockwy, 
dream  of,  Jack." 

"  No  lecturee,  Araminta ;  I  can  wait  till  to-moirow  morning," 
said  Jack.  "  Faversham — I'll  do  him  that  justioe — certainly  r^ 
thmi  all,  and  seemed  to  be  very  properly  dull  afterwards.  By 
Geonn,  all  men  are  dull  while  they  are  ill," 

"'That  is  bne,  John,"  continued  thesaint;  "while  they  areill, 
they  are  aerioui ;  make  all  kinds  of  profenions ;  will  read  good 
writing;  but  directly  they  leave  theo'  rooms,  they  leave  Uteir 
religion;  alas  r 

"Very  true,"  interpoaed  the  elder  Aahby,  venturing  rather 
timidly  to  open  an  argument  with  his  immaculate  daughter ;  "  but 
IS  it  quite  clnr,  my  desr  child,  that  this  faUing  off  is  not  owing  to  the 
habit  OF  basiog  religiooa  insbuction  upon  a  sjatem  d  the  purest 


Um  saint  looked  horrified.    She  even  rcee  from  her  recumbent 
positiMi  upon  the  sofa — an  effort  which  jooved  the  intensity  of  her 


-  Yea,  my  dear  child,  an  OEganised  selfiahnen.  Hie  sick  are 
tan^ttopray — whv?  Because  death  mav  beat  titeir  elbows,  wait- 
ing for  his  prey.  What  ia  the  objeot  ol  their  prayers? — their  own 
eJvation?  Why,  when  they  get  better,  do  they  oeaae  to  be  devout? 
— becattse  the  dai^er  is  no  k^ter  present.  Death  has  lifted  his  ken 
fingen  froni  their  pillow,  and  walked  (m  his  way  to  another." 

"  Pun  selfi^iMK,  by  Gec»gel"  exclaimed  Jack,  ae  he  filled  his 

^'^^I^Sr  mid  WJm  AAI9,  with  »  toDs  4  mnder.    She  ««■ 
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waiting,  staring  with  her  cold  eyes  upon  her  father,  evidently  paus- 
ing to  see  how  far  he  had  proceeded  on  the  road  to  perdition. 

"  Wdl,  my  dear,  I  have  done,  This  has  struck  me  very  forciWy. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  rotten  selfishness  which  generally  per- 
vades the  world.  All  that  we  do  of  good,  we  do,  not  for  the  love  of 
the  work,  but  because  we  hope  to  get  cent  for  cent,  of  happiness 
out  of  the  performance.*' 

Jack  generally  made  his  appearance,  on  Sunday,  when  the  family 
were  at  luncheon  after  their  return  from  chtirch.  He  would  come 
A)wn  firom  his  bedroom  with  a  crumpled  copy  of  yesterday *8  '"Kmecr 
in  his  hand,  foUowed  by  "  Cheek'*— his  beloved  terrier.  Mr.  Ashby 
invariably  observed,  on  these  occasions,  that  no  young  man  had  ever 
made  his  way  in  the  world  who  had  not  risen  early  some  time  in  his 
life.  Jack' invariably  replied,  that  he  intended  to  turn  over  a  new 
lerfontiie  following  morning.  Then  a  walk  occupied  the  family 
till  cUnner-time.  Before  sitting  down  to  this  important  meal,  how 
anxiously  had  Jack  always  stretched  his  neck  over  the  garden  gate, 
to  look  out  for  visiters  *^  looming  in  the  distance.''  When  he  had 
looked  in  vain  for  the  outlines  of  some  dear  Temple  friend,  how 
sulkily  did  the  young  f^ow  sit  down  to  dinner — ^in  no  way  recon- 
ciled to  the  idea  of  an  afternoon  with  his  serious  family.  Alone,  he 
was  not  a  man  theve.  He  could  not  seize  upon  the  decanter  wnen 
he  chose ;  his  opinions  went  for  nothing ;  his  subjects  of  conversation 
were  not  those  of  his  father.  The  jokes  he  liad  to  tell  were  not 
jdtes  to  t^  paternal  ear: — theconfidenoefei  he  had  to  xAake  could  not, 
adfts  I  be  pou]«d  Qpon  the  paternal  heart.  No,  he  was  a  boy,  and 
his  fi&fiier  was  a  man !  it  seemed  impoonUd  to  aher  these  rdations. 
The  exdamation  of  the  old  lady  ol  ninety  when  die  lost  her  pro- 
mising dauffhter  of  seventy-two^  Q  i  kiMW  I  shoold  never   rear 


tiat  child  n  appeared  qiiite  natnnu,  and  in  no  way  ricficulous  to 
hnn.  He  mt  1»at,  lAioaki  hiB  father  live  to  complete  his  pinetietfi 
-rear,  he  would  remain  fiable  to  a  box  of  the  eac  at  sizbv-^e.  Jack 
loved  his  father  nevertheleflB—and  feH  tliat  hia  weekly  viaita  were 
matters  of  duty-— of  coHanon  gmtitade ;  lor  Ida  &ther  had  helped 
him  out  of  many  scrapes,  and  had  always  cleared  the  olcKids 
fSfOM  his  prospects,  whan  his  own  foUiea  had  darkened  his  way. 

The  Sunday  which  waa  the  manow  ol  that  ereniiig  on  which 
tiie  conTorsation  on  Favenliamli  recovery  todt  piace,  was,  however,  one 
ol  Jack'to  bright  Sandaytr.  Both  Hamfay  asal  Favenftiam  had  nro- 
nuBed  to  residi  Jaanaiea  Lodge  before  the  dinner-hour.  Favenoam 
aziived  very  early ;  he  cfened.  the  gate,  as  Amf  was  Iodising  up 
the  ItraoheonHsheny,  before  going  out,  in  obe&ence  to  the  ma- 
ternal idea,  that  servants'  virtae  war  nofi  proof  against  a  wine 
bottle. 

"Here  is  Ifr.  Faversham  1"  shouted  Victona,  opening  the  parlour 
door. 

''.That's  all  right,"  Ja<dc  replied  emphaiicaUy.  A  bad  had 
evidently  been  taken  off  hia  mind. 

Favereham  was  pleased  to  remark  the  evident  jdeaaore  with 
which  he  was  received.  Mias  Ashby  dropped  her  £ttle  laveiftdear 
glove  into  his  hand,  then  went  up  staira  to  |Mia0e  te  her  walk ; 
A^by  senior  bade  Victoria  withdraw  the  dicRy  nam  the  oapboaid ; 
and  Mrs.  Ashby  proceeded  to  make  elaborate  inqwriei  into  ibe  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  his  kte  iUneas.  Of  oooxae  FaverAam  made 
Mght  of  his  sufferings  (though  he  had  borne  them  moat  impatiently), 
said  many  pretty  tMngs  about  the  jeQiea,  and  offered  hiaanxi  to  Miss 
Ashby,  as  the  party  issued  crom  Jamaica  Lodge,  lor  a  walk. 

It  was  a  fine  late  autumn  day.  The  damp  odour  of  the  fallea 
leaves  gave  a  richness  to  the  air  ;  the  hedges  glowed  with  berries ; 
the  trees  still  bore  their  consumptive  leaves,  fluahed  with  the  heotie 
hues  of  death.  The  ground  was  crisp ;  and  the  wind  waa  fresh.  It 
was  a  day  that  ^ve  ^lalicity  to  the  step,  and  aent  the  bk)od  racing 
through  the  veins.  Miss  Ashbv  waa  a  good  walker ;  Fav«iah|tfn 
hated  walking.  He  spent  untold  sums  m  caba :  bat  he  waa  too 
polite  to  be  weary  on  this  ooeacion.  Hetiqiped  along  with  the 
voimg  lady,  a  little  nervously  at  first,  but  enlivening  the  way 
by  pteaaant  gosaip—the  ice  6nee  broken.  Mias  AMoj  even  angled 
occasiimally,  and  Decame  volnibie,  a  positive  chatterbox,  when  her 
eompanion  made  reference  to  peaMges  in  aome  of  the  goed  books 
ebe  had  sent  him. 

''  You  must  not  confound  me  with  young  men  who  laugh  at 
these  serious  questions,"  Faveiaham  aaid.  ^^I  am  oareleea  and 
fooli^,  but  I  respect  the  scruples  of  every  penvm*  I  only  wish  I 
could  see  all  the  wrong  other  people  seem  to  see  in  thia^pa  wUeh 
raally  and  tn^  appear  f&  m»  to  be  imMoaht. 


•<  Self-examination  erery  hour  will  do  it,"  replied  the  litUe  saint, 
hx^ing  up  to  Favenham,  to  aee  whether  he  was  really  in  earnest. 
^^  You  should  be  ahrays  thinking  of  good  works." 

*^  Focaihly,"  replied  the  young  gentleman,  as  he  lopped  the  way- 
side nettlea  with  hfa  cane,  ^^  but  the  fact  is,  I  want  energy.  Vm 
a  creature  of  habit  and  impulse.  I  never  hurt  a  fly  in  my  life, 
that  I  can  remember ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  don't  know  that  I 
ever  did  any  positive  oood  to  anybody.  I  haven't  the  opportunity, 
I  suppose  'y  but  pray,  let  ua  ciumge  the  subjet.  I  know  you  must 
have  a  very  poor  opinaon  of  me,  but  I  shall  p^haps  be  worthier 
to  talk  to  you  some  of  theae  days,  when  I  have  pulled  somebody 
out  of  the  river,  or  dragged  a  ehild  from  a  fire,  or  done  scHne- 
thing  of  that  kind."    Tbm  sentence  was  concluded  petulantly. 

Miss  Ashby  made  no  reply,  but  presently  Favergbam  looked  under 
the  prettiest  blue  bonnet  m  the  world,  a  b<»met  worthy  of  Lucy 
Hooquet's  shop  window,  and  saw  ^t  his  oomiianiou  was  very 
^ve  indeed.  There  was  something  that  made  him  very  nervous 
m  the  expiufcion  of  Mias  Ashby's  eyes,  when  at  this  moment  they 
met  his ;  and  at  interrais  he  could  not  help  snatiching  sly  glances 
at  the  little  saintlT  face,  that  never  turned  again  f uU  upon  him 
during  the  remainder  of  that  Autumn  walk. 

At  dinner  he  sat  near  Victoria,  who  laughed  and  blushed  when 
he  took  wine  with  her ;  who  was  sure  he  wanted  aU  kinds  of 
tiiingB  that  he  did  not  want ;  itho  aeemed  to  £eel,  in  s^rt,  very 
uncomfortable  that  he  treated  her  like  a  young  ladjr*  She  wad 
pleased  to  escape  from  the  inBignificance  of  childhood  to  the. 
white  chair  of  state  of  young  ladyhood,  but  she  was  a  little 
frightened  at  the  di^nii^.  BlSd  wondered  whether  that  tiresome 
Jack  was  laughing  m  ha  sleeve,  ai  her  discomfiture.  Faver- 
Aiam  never  noticed  aill  this  confusion ;  he  never  noticed  any- 
thing. He  took  his  wine,  he  ate  his  dinner,  glancing,  though 
he  wotdd  not  allow  tiie  fact,  at  the  very  serious  young  lady 
who  sat  opposits  to  him,  and  consumed  a  little  pigeon  mecially 
prepared  for  her.  She  excdsed  herself  from  the  taUe  bdfore  the 
dessert  appeared,  and  preaentiy  Faven^iam  saw  her  dragging 
Master  Ashby  afeng  the  garden  path,  on  hia  way  to  prayers  with 
her. 

Mr.  Namby  made  his  appearance  and  hm  bow  m  the  young 
My  with  her  lefraotory  brother  reached  the  garden  gate.  Was 
ft  possible  to  give  a  stiffer  acknowledgment  of  a  eourtesy,  ^an  that 
MMs  Ashby  madie  to  pocc  Kamby  ?  But  the  young  felbw  passed 
the  sUfbiess  without  notice,  and  presently  noaide  his  appearance  in 
the  dming-room,  endeavouring  in* vain  to  suppress  hu  laughter. 
Master  Awiby  had  appealed  to  ham,  to  decide  whether  it  was  not 
a  shune  to  be  draggea  off  to  afternoon  service  wiifaont  his  puddinff. 

**  The  young  rogue,"  said  Mr.  Asfah^,  ^*  he  ^riU  be  a  wondLy  fel- 
low when  he  grows  un.'*  And  having  onbibed  his  first  glass  ol  port 
^e  father  trust  IriB  imA  deep  into  Us  podLCts  and  looked  very 
setions. 

^*  Wdl,  sir,"  piped  Namby,  tumbfing  at  once  against  the  pr^u- 
dices  of  Ins  host,  **  We  have  all  grown  up  men  of  the  worid^  Xou 
|yref er  your  port  to  your  pew  cm  Sunday  afternoon,  and  it  is  very 
natural  t  praeir  my  pipe  to  my  free  siittiDg,  even  in  tiie  morning,  I 
own.** 

Famby  filled  his  glass,  and  appealed  satisfied  entirely  with  his 
own  way  of  settling  we  question. 

To  the  horror  of  Jack,  Namby  had  roused  his  father  to  an  argu- 
ment. The  old  gentleman  having  folded  hii  habitual  bandana 
acrOBB  his  knees,  and  filled  his  capacious  hand  with  filberta  (whidi 
roffus^  Victoria  had  cracked  for  him)  ppoeeded  to  lay  down  the 
voTuminauB  laws  upon  which  he  bsaed  Imi  indulgence  in  port,  and 
hte  absence  from  prayer. 

"Mr.  Namby,**  said  the  cMi  gSBttemaa,  "there  are  no  pews  in  my 
place  of  irot^p.    We  object  to  them ;  yre  have  sittii^." 

"  That  win  do,  fhther,"  Jack  inter|)OBed,  kidang  Namby  vigo- 
roUf^  at  the  same  thne  under  the  table.  And  so  the  conversatioii 
on  &e  subject  tem^bmfed. 

[to  b«  cK)imirraD.] 


Liberty. — ^liberty  will  not  descend  to  a  people ;  a  people  mivt 
ra^  themselves  to  fibsrty ;  it  a  a  blttiAig  »at  must  be  earned 
before  it  can  bs  enjoyed. 
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**  At  Christinas  be  mery,  and  thanke  Qod  of  all ; 
And  feast  thy  i>ore  neighbours,  the  great  with  the  small ; 
Yea  al  the  yere  loxige  hane  an  eie  to  the  pore, 
And  God  shall  aenalacke  to  kepe  open,  thy  dore.** 

Tasssa. 

LTHOUGH  almost  every  subject  of  interest 
in  connection  with  the  historic  and  tradition- 
ary affiociations  of  the  festival  of  the  Kadvity 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  have  been  from 
time  to  time  elaborately  treated,  we  must 
confess  that  each  return  of  the  season  carries 
with  it  BO  many  pleasurable  emotions,  that, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  prolix 
and  tedious,  we  cannot  refrain  from  noting 
a  ^ew  of  those  time-honoured  observances 
which  have  for  many  and  many  a  generation 
tended  to  remind  erring  humanitv  of  their 
Saviour^s  natal  mom,  and  to  inculcate  that 
grandest  and  noblest  of  lessons  which,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  old  Christmas  Carols, 
teaches — 

"  All  glory  be  to  God  on  high. 
And  to  the  earth  be  peace  ; 

Good  will  henceforth  from  Heav*n  to  men, 
Begin  and  never  eeaae  T' 

The  Saxons  and  other  northern  nations 
kept  a  festival  at  this  time  of  the  year  in 
honour  of  Thor,  in  which  they  mingled  feasting  with  sacrifices  and 
religious  rites.  It  was  called  Yule,  or  Jule,  a  term  of  which  the 
derivation  has  caused  much  antiquarian  discussion.  Some  con- 
sider it  to  mean  ^*  a  festivs^"  while  others  assert  that  lol,  or  lul,  is 
«i  primitive  word,  conveying  the  idea  of  a  wheel,  and,  therefore, 
applicable  to  the  return  of  t£e  sua.  The  name  Tule  still  continues 
to  be  applied  to  the  festival  of  Christmas  in  Scotland,  and  in  parts 
of  England,  having  been  retained  when  Christianity  put  its  broad- 
arrow  on  pagan  goods  fuad.  chattels.  The  "  Saturnalia'*  of  the  Romans 
had  a{)parenUy  the  same  object  as  the  Yule-tide,  or  feast  of  the 
northern  nations.  The  Greeks,  Persians,  Chinese,  Mexicans,  etc., 
had  all  aamething  similar.  According  to  Brady's  *^  Clavis  Calen- 
daria,"  the  ChrisUnas  epoch  was  first  introduced  into  chronology 
in  the  year  523,  and  was  established  in  England  by  the  Venerable 
Bede,  but  the  observance  of  the  feast  in  honour  of  the  Nativitv  was 
of  much  earlier  date.  In  the  second  century  it  was  ordained,  ac- 
cording to  Tdesphorus,  that  *'  in  the  holy  ni^ht  of  the  Nativity  of 
our  L<nd  and  Saviour,  they  do  celebrate  puUique  Church  services, 
and  in  them  solemnly  sing  the  Angell's  Uvmne."  In  the  course  of 
the  fourth  century  a  perfect  holocaust  of  human  victims  was  sacri- 
ficed at  the  very  altar,  by  Dioclesian,  the  Tyrant,  wMlB  engaged  in 
commemorating  the  festival  of  our  Divine  Redeemer.  They  had 
assembled  for  that  purpose  in  the  temple  at  Nicomedia,  in  Bytliynia, 
when  the  sanguinary  ruler  in  question  caused  it  to  be  enclosed  and 
given  to  the  fuimes,  about  twenty  thousand  persons  perishing  on  the 
occasion. 

The  first  ceremony,  after  decking  the  house  with  evergreens,  not 
forgetting  Uie  mistletoe,  with  its  pearly  berries  and  osculatery 
charms — and  won't  the  writer  test  them  this  Christmas ! — ^is,  or 
rather  should  be,  to  li^t  the  Christmas  block,  or  yule  log,  a  very 
ancient  custom.  This  consists  of  a  massive  piece  of  wood— fre- 
quently the  rugged  root  ol  a  tree — grotesquely  marked,  and  which 
should  bum  throughout  the  holidays,  reserving  a  small  piece  to  Mght 
the  fire  for  the  Cmistmas  d  the  ensuiiig  year. 

The  ^''Wmaail  Bowl"  was  a  composition  of  ale,  nutmqg,  sugar, 
toast,  and  roasted  apples.  The  term  Wassail,  or  Wassel,  is  generally 
derived  fcom  the  ituutation  of  Rowena,  daughter  of  Hengist,  King 
of  the  Saxons,  to  Vortigem,  King  of  the  Bntons,  in  the  early  paw 
of  the  fifth  century,  when  she  presented  him  with  a  cup  of  some 
favourite  liquor,  Wt^eoming  him  with  the  words,  *^  Louerd  Kin^, 
wasB-heil,**  to  which  he  replied,  as  he  had  h&ea  instructed,  *'  Brine 
heile."  From  a  very  ou4y  period  the  tern  **  waaBeimg!*  luM  been 
used  for  revelry  and  carouse.  There  wore  regular  Wassail  Songs, 
of  which  some  specimens  may  be  found  in  the  narleian  MSS.    Fnr- 


haps  one  of  the  meet  amusiug  of  these  is  the  one  oommencing** 

"  Biyng  VB  home  good  ale,  bryog  vt  home  good  ale ; 
And  for  oor  dv  la4y-k>ve,  bryoge  vs  home  good  ale." 

Popular  belief  will  have  it  that  it  is  nojb  nuu&  only  that  re- 
oognises  the  sanctity  of  Christazue  mi»iiing ;  lor  the  beea  are  heard 
to  sing,  and  the  draught  oxea  may  be  seen  tp  kneel,  in  memory  of 
the  oxen  at  the  holy  manger.  Howison,  in  his  *^  Sketcheeof  Upper 
Canada,*'  relates  the  ctroumBtanoe  ol  his  meeting  an  Indian  at  mid- 
night  on  Christmas  Eve^ 


"  That  happy  nigbt 

That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crowo, 
Brought  tidlDgs  of  nalvation  down  !'* — 

during  a  beautiful  moonlight,  cautiously  ereepng  along,  who  beck- 
oned him  to  silence  in  vain,  and  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  said : — 
**  Me  watch  to  see  the  deer  kneel ;  this  is  Christmas  nirfit,  and  all 
the  deer  fall  upon  their  knees  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  look  up !" 
"When  reading  this  touching  incident  we  could  not  fail  recalling  a 
remark  of  poor  Thomas  Davis's,  to  Utie  effect  that  the  veriest  Pagan 
who  bends  the  knee  to  a  stick  or  stone,  has  a  notion — ^vague  and 
indistinct  as  that  notion  may  be — of  a  Deity  fer  beyond  it. 

The  boar's  head  was  a  celebrated  dsh  at  Christmas,  and  was  ushered 
in  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Hofinshod  r^tes  that  in  the 
year  1170,  Henry  II.,  on  the  day  when  his  son  was  crowned,  served 
him  at  table  himself,  bringing  up  the  boar's  hold,  with  trumpets 
bv^fore  it,  *^  accordinff  to  me  mauLer."  Long  after  this  the  Boar's 
Head,  with  a  lemon  In  its  mouth,  continued  to  be  the  first  dish  at 
Christmas  in  CTeat  houses,  hut  brawn  is  now  substituted  fbr  it  in 
most  cases.  The  latter  is  a  dish  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  be 
found  in  most  of  the  old  bills  of  fare  for  coronatioD  and  other  ex- 
tensive feasts.  Chaucer  thus  refers  to  tt  in  his  **  Sompnoure'a 
Talc"  :— 

**  Yeve  us  a  boshel  whete,  er  malt,  or  reye, 

A  Goddes  kiche),  or  a  trippe  of  ohew, 

Or  elles  what  rou  list,  wo  may  not  obese; 

A  Gwides  hA)^)eiiy,  or  a  mane  peny  ; 

Or  yevo  t»  ei  your  braim,  if  ye  have  oay •" 

"From  this  it  would  appear  to  have  been  thea  an  article  of  great 
raritv.  Brawn,  mustard,  and  malmaey,  were  directed  for  breakfast 
at  Christmas  during  the  reign  of  Queen  EUaabetb. 

Minced,  or  minoe-pies,  are  another  dish  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  aie  still  in  great  ieq«eat  as  an  «^«y"^"d  article  in  Christmaa 
dianen.  This  savoury  viand  oi  said  to  have  reference  in  the  variety 
of  its  incredientB  to  tile  offering  of  the  Wise  Men.  Amongst  in- 
numeralSe  other  items  ol  Christmaa  lb&-lore,  it  is  said  that  in  as 
many  different  hoHses  ae  you  eat  mince-pies  during  Christmas,  so 
many  happy  months  will  you  have  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Turkeys  appear  to  form  a  portion  of  Christmas  fare  everywhere . 
In  Spain  it  was  cnatomary  for  patients  to  send  their  medical  atten- 
dants presents  of  thaie  fowl,  as  well  as  ca|K>na.  Gaacoigne,  writing 
in  1575,  says : — 

'*  And  when  the  tonanntea  come  to  pale  tbdr  qnarter's  rent, 
Tbey  bring  fome  fowle  at  Midaammer,  a  dish  of  fish  in  Lent ; 
At  Christmas  a  capon,  at  Michaelmas  a  goose ; 
And  somebwat  else  at  New  Yere's  tide,  fctfvurt  their  Uauflie  ho$e»** 

There  is  a  custom  in  the  south  of  Irdand,  and,  indeed,  generally 
throughout  the  country,  for  the  peasantry  to  carrv  about,  on  St. 
Stephen's  Day,  from  house  to  house,  a  holly  bush  adorned  with  rib- 
bons, having  several  vnrens  depending  from  it.  The  '*  Wren  Boys." 
as  they  are  termed,  chaunt  some  verses,  the  burthen  oi  which  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  following  lines  of  their  song : — 

"  The  wren,  the  wren,  the  king  of  all  birdsy 
St.  Steptien's  day  was  caught  in  the  force. 
AHhoogh  to  ■  littk,  his  iami^'a  great. 
I  pray  yon,  good  landlady,  give  us  a  treat. 

My  box  would  speak  if  It  had  bat  a  tongue. 
And  tWQ  or  three  «hi)linj|B  would  do  it  no  wron|^ 
Si  ii;  holly,  sing  ivy — ^sing  ivy — sing  holly, 
A  droti  jdfeC  to  drink,  it  woald  drown  melancholy. 


JT2 


f HE   ILLUSTRATED  DUBLIN  JOURNAL. 


Aaiif  yoadimw  it  of  the  bat, 

I  haps  in  haayoi  your  fool  may  rest ; 

Bat  If  yoB  draw  it  of  the  imall, 

H  voa*t  agree  with  the  wrea  boys  at  alL** 

Ik  ihb  cttl/  ages  minsMs  and  mixmcs  wero  in  great  reqaert 
mi  tiw  Chmtmaa  festival.  Hie  teorm  ^^  Wait,**  was  empbyed  to 
doBignate  a  species  of  mnsician,  vho  kept  watch  at  night  daring 
certain  times  of  the  year,  having  a  hautboy,  or  some  sinnlar  instru- 
meot,  on  which  he  was  to  pipe  watch,  as  it  was  called,  and  to  make 
Iton  </ayte— that  is  honmut — at  the  different  chamber  doors.  In  the 
bonaehold  of  Edwara  in.,  we  find  mention  among  the  min- 
streb  of  ^^  Waytes,**  who  had  12d.  a  day  in  time  of  war,  bat  in 
time  of  peace  only  20b.  a  year.  In  old  times  minstrels  osed  to  tra- 
vel the  ooan^in  search  of  bride-ale,  Christmas  dinners,  fairs,  etc., 
and  whenever  they  coald  do  so,  gainedaocen  to  the  mansions  of  the 
nobiHty  and  gentrv. 

Hie  practice  of  decorating  chorches  with  evergreens  at  Christmas 
is  of  very  ancient  date.  iVom  the  most  remote  times  branches  of  trees 
and  flowen  were  employed  in  religions  ceremonies  as  emblems  of 
gladnes.  One  (tf  the  earlieBt  of  the  old  Christmas  carols,  is  of  the 
time  of  Henry  YI.,  wul  is  called  ^^  A  Soxig  on  the  Ivy  and  the  Holly." 
In  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  Sicuy,  a  large  bough  is  set  up 
in  tilie  principal  room  at  Christmas  time,  the  smaller  branches  A 
which  are  hung  with  little  presents  suitable  to  the  different  members 
ol  the  hoQseh^.  The  mistletoe,  which  forms  an  essential  and  pro- 
minent object  in  these  deoarations,  was  looked  upon  by  our  Pagan 
ancestors  with  a  species  of  veneration ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  sacred  branch  referred  to  by  Virgil,  in  his  description  of  the 
descent  of  iEneas  to  the  bwer  regions. 

If  so,  it  IS  pobable  it  was  in  use  in  the  religions  ceremonies  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Grothic  nations  attached  extraordinary 
qualities  to  it,  and  it  is  said  in  the  **  £dda**  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  the  famoos  hero  Balder.  Frigca — ^from  whom  our 
word  Friday — ^when  she  adjured  all  the  otiiier  phmts,  with  tihe  ani- 
mab,  birds,  metals,  earth,  nre,  water,  reptiles,  disoises,  and  poison, 
not  to  do  lum  any  hurt,  neglected  to  take  any  oath  from  the  mistle- 
toe, from  a  blow  of  a  branoi  of  which  he  was  ultimately  slain.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  plant  was  held  sacred  by  the  Druids  and  the 
Celtic  nations.  The  former  were  accustomed  to  collect  the  misUetoe 
on  the  approach  of  the  now  vear,  with  many  mysterions  ceremonies, 
such  as  cutting  it  with  a  golden  sickle,  and  receiving  it  in  a  white 
doath,  the  officiating  Droids  being  also  dad  in  white.  Coles,'inhis 
*  ^  Art  of  Simpling"  (1656)  observes,  that  ^*if  one  hai^  mistletoe 
about  the  nedc,  we  witches  can  have  no  power  of  him.'*  Witchcnft, 
however,  is  by  no  means  defunct  in  the  present  generation,  for  be- 
neath the  bunch  of  mistletoe  sospended  nom  the  ceiUngs  ctf  pleasant 
drawing-rooms  at  Christmas-tide,  the  glamoure  of  bright  eyes,  uid 
the  nectar  of  ruby  lips  have  enthralled  the  hearts— aye,  uid  sensestoo, 
of  many  a  liege  subject  of  the  realm. 

The  originiu  application  of  the  term  '^carol'*  would  appear  to  have 
been  to  festive  songs,  and  as  these  become  most  prevalent  during 
Christmas,  it  has  for  along  time  past  designated  tnose  songs  during 


that  feast.  SojMpnhir  did  they  become,  that  WynldndeWorde,ono 
of  the  earHest  English  printers,  was  induced  to  print  a  set  of  them 
in  the  year  1521,  containing  amongst  others  the  celebrated  "  Boar's 
Head  Caroi,**  andently  sung  upon  the  introduction  of  that  dish  on 
Christmas  Day.  In  Shakspeare^i  time,  carols  were  sung  at  ni^t 
during  Christinas  about  the  streets,  and  made  a  pretext  for  ooltet- 
ing  money.  In  Germany  it  was  the  custom  for  the  young  people 
of  both  sexes  to  co  about  from  house  to  house  on  the  three  Thurs- 
day nights  preceoing  the  Nativity,  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
singing  Christmas  carols,  [and  wishing  a  happy  new  year.  In  the 
gnmd  Christmases  ke^  up  at  court,  and  other  places,  the  singing  of 
carols  invariably  constituted  part  of  the  necessary  ceremonies.  CmJs 
at  this  period  were  probably  divided  into  two  sorts ;  one  of  a  more 
serioos  nature,  sung  in  churches  and  through  the  streets,  ushering 
in  the  Christmas  morning,  the  other,  of  a  more  convivial  character, 
was  adapted  to  the  season  of  feasting  and  carousing.  Some  of 
them  were  called  *'*'  Waasel  Songs,*'  and  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
Anglo-Normans,  who  were'very  prone  to  conviviality^  and  enooor- 
aged  ever^thinff  that  was  likely  to  aid  it. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  carol  singing  was  of  very  ancient  origin 
in  France,  and  that  the  Christinas  customs  there  had  a  oommon 
source  wi^,  and  were  in  manv  Respects  similar  to,  our  own.  Per- 
hajps  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  these  carols  is  that  entitled  *^  A  Child 
this  day  is  bonif  **  which  commences  thus  :«— 

"A  Child  this  day  is  bom, 
A  Child  of  high  renown. 
Most  worthy  of  a  soeptr^ 
A  sceptre  and  a  crown. 

Novels,  Novell,  Novels, 

Novels  slnii:  all  we  may, 
Becanse  the  King  of  all  KJoga 
Was  bom  this  blessed  day." 

Well,  Old  Father  Christmas  has  brought  his  fl|K»rts  again,  and  it 
is  a  meet  time  for  everyone  to  see  what  were  lies  in  his  or  her  path 
for  them  to  do,  in  order  to  make  it  a  happy  season  for  others.  The 
retrospect  of  thepast  year  will,  doubtless,  be  a  mournful  (me  for 
many.  But  the  rast  returns  not,  and  if  those  to  whom  the  recol- 
lection of  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  last  merry  beUs  ushered 
in  Christinas  morning,  is  a  pleasant  one,  will  but  endeavour  to  as- 
suage any  feelings  that  do  not  harmonize  with  the  holy  and  cheerfal 
asBodations  of  tiie  hoary  Christmas-tide,  for  how  many  to  whom 
it  is  now  a  melancholy  blank  may  not  the  Future  be  presented  in  a 
hopefal  and  blowing  guise  ?  For  ourselves,  a  voice  unheard  for 
many  a  day  echoes  in  our  ears ;  a  soft  hand  rests  confidingly  in  oun, 
and  thankfully  acknowledging  that  that  fickle  dame  Fortune  has 
deigned  to  smile  on  our  progreas,  we  sincerely  and  cordially  wiidi  our 
readers,  each  and  everyone, 


ft  ttUtxit  C^rfotmaK  atitt  a  Kapps  Xebi  Veanr. 
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FAVEBSHAK    dV    SIS    WAT    TO   FAVK 

BT  BLANCHAKD  JEBHOLD. 

CHAPTEB   VI. 


condderato  valnnt  BheU  from 
friend  and  nnoore  adrairar,  Jack,  nnued  him  before 
Hr.    ABhbf 
noticed  his 


gnert,  toUke 
part  in  » 
diacnnion  on 


which  ensued. 
Ofcoune^  the 
fateof  theez- 

bywu  sealed 
on  this  occa- 
aion  bj  Mr. 
Aahby-  who 
foretold  poK- 
tjcal  diaastera 
with  tlie  zest 
nf  a  modem  patriot.  He 
wag  tor  deBtroying  the  pres- 
tige of  the  nobiUty  altoge- 
ther. Commerce  waa  tho 
great  fact  of  the  preaent  time. 
Tho  history  of  the  mnetoenth 
century  waa  a  history  of  the 
cotton  crops.  He  waa  for 
having  the  people  in  the 
people's  hause. 

"  Yes,  let  the  wiirkingmau 
be  represented  fairly,"  nid 
NaniDy,  falling  ia  with  the 
tendency  of  the  converaation, 
by  way  of  making  hinulf 
agreeable,  and  although  he 
was  in  the  halnt  of  cutting 
crnel  jokes  at  the  wtxking 


"Eh I  did  I  andentand 
yon,  the  wOTking  inan  ?"  aaid  the  owner  of  Jamaica  Lodge,    "  No, 
air,  I  mean  the  oommercial  man,  llie  working  man  is  too  iniorant, 
air ;  he  would  l^aliie  all  kinda  of  mattera  obnoxioiiB  to  the  trne 


interests  of  trade ;  he  woold  tij  to  dip  hia  fingers  in  onr  pocketa. 

Nonr;  the  people  who  make  thiacooaby  great  are  the  middle  cksatB. 

lltey  are  toe  bone  and  sinew  of  the  state.    Yon  young  men  hare 

been  canght  np  by  a  canting  m±  of  apongy-beaded  aentimentaliBtH. 

I  have  had  forty  years'  experieuM  at  the  worid,  air,  and  I  t«li  you 

that  the  nlvation  crf  thia  «mpite  ia  hi  the  bands  of  ibe  merchanta  at 

this  empire." 
Aa  Air.  Aahby  approuhed  hii  peraratiai.  Jack  catob  nxae  kicked 
hia  friend  Namby  to  qiuet 
bim,  and  atop  the  convena- 

"Exactly  so,"  said  the- 
jvnng  fellow ;  "  my  father  is 
ri^l." 

Boqueta  of  giria,  En  all 
kinda  of  dahlia  cdonn,  began 
to  pass  the  gate  about  thia 

"Chapel  ia  orerl"  aaid 
Hra.  Aahby  in  a  quiet  VMce, 
as  she  rose  from  her  teat,  and 
was  conducted  to  thedraw- 
ing-nxau  by  the  attentive 
Faveisham. 

Namby  endeavonied  to  be 
Bgteeable  to  Min  Aahb^,  bat 
his  endea  vouTsfailed  entinily . 
In  the  estimation  of  'tbii 
young  lady,  be  waa  a  low 
young  man.  Ue  had  bad 
tastes,  bad  ideas,  bed  man- 
ners. She  vraa  astonished  to 
hear  that  Hr.  Faversham 
associated  with  him,  bat  ahe 
supposed  all  youne  men  were 
alike.  Some  could  hide  tliear 
defects,  their  real  characten. 
When  Namby,  Uto  in  the 
evening,  caught  Faversham 
in  earnest  conTemtion  with 
the  saint ;  when,  together,  be 
saw  them  turning  over  tha 
leaves  of  Oray'a  ^egy,  illua- 
tmted  by  the  Etching  Club, 
and  remaitod  the  SKiona 
expression  neon  thia  yonnff 
gentleman's  face,  he  declar^ 
Uiat  Faversham  waa  tho 
greatest  humbug  he  knew  ; 
and  wound  np  his  oiunion  on  the  entire  day  by  the  ex^o^ssion  that 
between  the  saint  and  Faversham  "  it  was  a  decided  caae." 
He  opened  thia  view  of  the  matter  aa  he  walked  home  with  "tha 
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greatest  hombiig.'*  Faversham  repudiated  such  a  yeodict  with 
siugular  yehemeiice.  He  had  been  polite ;  the  conyeiBation  amnBfl<1 
him.  He  wanted  to  come  at  her  real  opinions ;  to  see  how  far  she 
was  sincere  in  h&p  j^igious  professions ;  to  discover  whether  or  not 
under  the  ice  there  was  not  a  hot  spring  in  which  some  human  t^i- 
derness  «ould  warm  itself. 

"  Kow  I-m  convinced  of  it,  piy  hoy,"  exclaimed  Namby.  "  When 
you  begin  to  search  for  a  fire,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  you  want  to 
warm  your  own  fingers."  Namby  chuckled  at  his  haj^py  way  of 
putting  Fayersham's  image  to  the  test. 

'^  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Namby,'*  Fayersham  an9wered  rather 
anfiTily ;  ^^  you  are  so  unused  to  ladiea'  society,  that  you  mistake 
or£nary  politeness  for  something  deeper  and  more  significant. 
When  I  tell  you  that  I  h^v€>  no  intention  of  bidding  for  the  five 
icicles  of  Jack's  sister,  it  ought  to  be  enough.'* 
•  "  Well,  my  boy,  we'll  leaye  the  youi)»  lady  in  her  natiye  frigidity. 
Only  let  me  Warn  you  against  any  kind  of  analysis.  Don't  be 
curious  about  the  warm  springs ;  he  ccmtent  to  slide  upon  the  ioe. 
The  springs  are  marked  dangerous !" 

^^aU  right  I"  was  Fayersham's  answer:  and  the  tisro  sm(^ed 
vigoroasly,  as  they  strode  past  the  long  places,  sows,  terraces,  and 
crescents,  which  lay  between  Jamacia  Lodge  and  the  Temple.  This 
way  lay  past  the  splendid  ^nansion  in  which  Namby  senior  dwelt. 
Namby  touched  his  companion's  arm  as  they  i^proached  it. 

*^  See,"  he  said,  ^*  the  goyemor  has  got  a  party  to-night.  Bf 
George,  what  would  the  old  gentleman  say  if  I  were  to  make  my 
bow  suddenly  to  his  friends  ?  Well,  I  suppose  he  couldn't  torn  mo 
out  before  strangers,  but  how  sayage  he'd  be  1  His  deik,  Highlow, 
would  haye  a  long  speech  to  make  to  me  when  my  next  remittance 
was  due,  and  I  ^ould  haye  to  depend  upon  those  imaginary 
properties  known  as  *  my  own  resources.' " 

Fayersham  was  not  so  light-hearted  as  his  friend.  He  yentured 
to  suggest  that  periiaps,  iSter  all,  Namby  senior  had  good  caosa 
for  hw  want  of  friend^p. 

^^  You'know,  my  boy,"  added  Fayerdiam,  pressing  tha  point  yery 
tenderly,  ^f-  you  haye  bored  the  okl  gentleman  confoundedly ;  £20 
for  dffars  was  rather  stiff ;  and  he  did  pay  it." 

^^  Well,  neyer  mind,  it  will  all  turn  up  vigbi  some  day,  I  suppose. 
Come  (dong,  or  the  Bainbow  will  be  shut  up.  Twenty rfiye  years 
hence  1  suppose  you  and  I  will  be  respectable,  middle-aged  gentle- 
men, dining  together  in  a  suburban  mansbn,  and  cursing  the  folly 
of  our  sons,  who  will  be  tiien  in  the  act,  aocording  to  us,  of  throw- 
ing away  the  best  position  two  young  men  eyer  had.  All  young 
men  throw  away  two  or  three  positions,  before  they  do  anything. 
You  might  as  well  beat  a  kitten  because  it  preferred  playing  about 
the  carpet  with  a  btdl  of  cotton,  to  taking  a  quiet  seat  in  the  sun 
upon  the  garden  wall  near  its  graye  parent,  as  to  quarrel  with  youth 
because  it  wanders  hither  and  thither,  attracted  by  eycry  new  enjoy- 
ment ;  while  middle*age  takes  its  sixpenny  ride,  at  nine  g'glock  every 
morning,  to  the  Bank." 

*^  There's  something  in  that,  my  dear  Namby,"  said  Fayersham, 
^^  and  I  am  as  fertile  in  excuses  for  folly  as  any  fellow  ;  but,  I  .am 
persuaded,  that  it  is  harder  business  for  the  goyernoinB  than  we  #j*o 
mclined  to  think.  A  man  is  in  a  dangerous  way  who  exerts  his 
ingenuity  to  excuse  his  errors.  Clifton  was  quite  rig^  whep  he 
said  that  he  could  understand  that  derangement  of  pamixi  which 
should  lead  an  intellectual  man  to  support  murder  with  a  conclu- 
Biye  argument  in  its  fayour.  Why,  we  find  discontentol  fellows 
twist  their  reason  to  serye  their  passion— often.  Hence  the  repub- 
licans who  would  rob  on  system,  saying  all  men  are  equal,  all  haye 
a  right  to  an  equal  share  of  the  world's  adyantages  and  enjoyments. 
Be  persuaded  of  this,  old  fellow,  we  are  in  the  wrong  as  weU  as  our 
goyemors ;  and  we  can't  try  to  twist  oursdyes  into  the  right,  when 
we  play  away  our  rent  at  whist,  or  spend  it  at  Vauxhall,  without 
damaging  our  moral  ocmstitutions.  I  could  ccmlTiva  a  p^<^"«'>>>ft  ar- 
gument m  fayour  of  debt,  but  I  know,  deuced  wcfl,  that  reality 
would  confound  the  practice  of  it  irreyocaUy  by  the  touch  of  a  flha- 
riff 's  officer.    But  here's  the  Raipbow  irtill  open." 

'^  And  heroes  the  appetite  for  a  WehJi  rabt)it,"  mitl  Namby,  g}ad 
to  diye  down  the  long  ayenue  to  the  tayem,  and  perhaps  to  escape 
the  moralising  tendencies  of  his  companion. 

Namby  dedared  to  some  friends  ne  found  in  one  of  the  boxes, 
seriously  engaged  upon  baked  potatoes,  that  ^^  he  had  been  to  chapel, 
and  that  the  Reyerend  Mr.  Fayenham  had  preached  a  Biost  edify- 
ing discooiae.** 


I  am  not  conyinced  that,  as  Fayoaham  yery  silently  discussed  his 
rabbet,  his  thoughts  did  not  wander,  of  course  mechanically,  all  tha 
way  to  Jamaica  Lodge. 

^*  Fayersham,  my  boy,  lend  me  fiye  shillings,"  quoth  Mr.  Namby, 
as,  early  on  the  morrow  after  the  eyeoin^  spent  at  Jamaica  Lodge, 
he  discoyered  himself  at  his  friendls  bedside. 

^*  Hanged  if  I  think  I'ye  got  as  much,"  rej^ed  Mr.  Faversham, 
turning  in  his  bed,  ^^  but  feel  in  my  pocket,  old  fellow,  and' take 
what  you  find."  * 

''  All  right-4ihai}k8.  I  want  it  for  the  Wretch.  She  has  been 
talking  to  me  about  fiye  children,  and  want  of  breakfast,  and  has 
jUst  now  pointedly  connected  this  absence  of  refredunent  with  the 
length  ol  my  bill.    Any  bitter  beer  in  ^  the  crib  ?' " 

^^  Not  a  drop :  but  Jack  will  send  for  some,"  xespooded  Mr. 
I^veraham.  ^^ 

^Ir.  Namby  hereapon  directed  his  steps  to  the  diamber  of  young 
Mr.  Ashby,  and  haymg  fairly  roused  this  gentleman,  repeated  the 
question. 

**  Oh !  these  Lcmdon  hours !"  was  Mr.  Ashhy'a  first  exclamation. 
"  What's  the  use  of  going  to  the  sea-side !  This  isn't  the  high-road 
to  the  woojsack,  Namby.  Hand  us  that  bottle  of  soda  water.  Then, 
just  haye  a  pipe  in  the  next  room,  while  I  wash,  an4  I'll  be  with 
you  in  fiye  minutes.  There's  A«opy  of  your  own  burieiq^Qe  on  the 
sofa :  read  that." 

'( What  haye  I  dope  p»  daperye  thd  punishment  ?***  ttueaked 
Namby.  "  But  I  confess  I'pi  somewliat  put?  on  ray  comif  Hamlet. 
You  should  haye  heard  how  the  audience  took  eyeir  poij)t  inthe  scene 
where  Ophelia  brings  her  action  for  breach  of  promuK;  against 
Hamlet.  ^  commonly  known  as  the  Prince  of  Denmark  I'  Ha !  ha  ! 
they  didn't  miss  a  joke.  I  knew  the  thing  was  safe  then,  I  went 
with  thd  manager,  Bobbles,  to  haye  a  tumbler.  Bur  tie  wouldn't 
adyance  a  shilling.  I'ye  just  time  for  one  pipe,  and  the  Wretch 
must  haye  her  fiye  shillings.  She's  in  a  deuce  of  a  tamper  this 
morning — ^boiled  my  eggs  hard,  hang  her  I" 

Mr.  Namby  did  sit  down,  did  take  a  pipe,  did  read  his  own  bur- 
lesque, to  his  own  great  enjoyment.  Now  he  squeaked  a  repartee 
from  it  into  Mr.  Fayersham's  room ;  and  now,  that  his  Mend  might 
be  equally  fayoured,  he  jerked  a  pun  into  the  apartment  of  Mr. 
Ashby,  who  politely  laughed. 

Presently  Mr.  Ashby  exhibited  his  round  head,  the  damp  hair 
flattened  oyer  it,  through  his  door,  sayiog — ^^  By  Joye  1  my  head 
hissed  in  the  water !    l£>w  many  *  goes'  did  we  haye  ?" 

^^  Nothing  to  hurt  a  school  girl,"  replied  Mr.  Namby,  stall  thumb- 
ing ihe  burlesque. 

^^  ]Make  the  tea,  dear  child,"  Mr.  Ashby  affectionately  said,  as  he 
withdrew  his  head  to  his  room  to  arrange  its  hair,  and  co  through 
that  tiying  moment  in  the  toilette  of  eyen  the  stoutest  heart — ^tho 
moment  of  parting. 

Mr.  Fay^^am  was  quite  silent  in  his  room.  To  him  the  toilette 
was  a  ceremony  to  be  conducted  in  solemn  silence.  His  roguLsb 
friends  might  deacribe  the  process  as  that  of  adding  perfume  to  the 
yiolet,  or  of  painting  the  lily,  if  they  pleased ;  but  he  knew  the 
yalue  of  a  ccmiplete  exterior.  He  confessed  to  a  preference  for  clean 
shirts  to  those  occasionally  exhibited  by  friend  Namby.  He 
did  like  patent  leathers  and  fancy  studs.  Yes,  he  used  cire  to  his 
moustache,  periliaps  to  darken  its  natural  auburn.  Namby  might 
call  it  a  blue  and  yellow  mou6tac)ie,  if  it  amused  him.  Was  he  to 
be  blamed  if  he  oonscientioualy  belieyes  that  a  man  who  wore  his 
erayat  awry,  ^w  morally  awry  ?  If  he  belieyed  thi^,  as  he  dey outly 
did  belieye  it,  was  he  not  justified  in  adjustiog  hk  own  kerchief 
with  mathematical  precision,  ay^t  ^^^t^  hy  the  aid  of  pins  ?  Faver- 
siiam,  in  short,  was  fond  of  personal  adornment.  He  cared  no  more 
for  the  loose  shooting-jacket  and  the  em  wide-awake,  tiian  he  cared 
for  leafy  lanes  and  gurgling  brooks.  His  place  was  B^^t-street, 
his  tailor,  Poole  at  the  yeiy  least. 

Namby  lifted  his  little  eyes  from  his  burlesque,  when  his  friend 
Fayerd^ip  walked  in  embroidered  slippers  into  the  sitting-room^ 
and  smiled. 

*'*•  I  don't  iae  ftkjtkang  iireaistibly  comic  in  a  clean  shirt,"  said 
Mr.  Fayetaham  a  UttLe  petulantly. 

Namby  still  smiled,  but  his  attention  was  concentrated  upon 
Fayersham's  sUppers.  *^  A  girl?"  asked  Mr.  Namby,  meaning  to 
inqi^  whether  the  posies  had  been  worked  by  the  object  of  Air. 
FaveiAam's  affiactioos. 

«» My  aunt,"  waa  the  brief  respana?. 
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^'  Where  were  you  last  night,  old  fellow  ?'*  Mr.  NaznbyiDquired, 
as  he  fashioned  a  spill  from  the  back  cover  of  his  borlesqne. 

"  At  Mrs.  Mellon's." 

^^Not  at  Jamaica  Lodge?'*  was  the  suggestive  interrqption  of 
Kamby. 

^^  At  IVItb.  Mellon^s,  I  said,'*  Faveisbam  severely  repeated,  ^^  and  a 
very  pleasant  evening  we  had." 

"  Let  you  smoke?" 

^^  No ;  but  there  was  a  girl  there  who  sang  splendidly.*' 

*^  Ah !''  murmured  Mt.  Kamby,  as  he  roUed  his  first  dood  over 
his  f riend^s  breakfast-table.  ^  ^  An  evening  is  no  evening  to  me  with- 
out my  pipe." 

Enter  Mr.  John  Ashbv.  Hair  matted  in  two  curls  against  orim- 
sou  cheeks,  crisp  collar,  blue  handkerchief  with  large  white  spotSj 
Buuff -coloured  suit,  snuJS  gaiters  over  patent  leather  boots,  crimson 
silk  pocket-handkerchief  in  hand.  The  style  of  man  is  unnus< 
tiikcable. 

^^  Mouth  as  dry  a  parrot's,"  is  the  gentleman's  morning  salata- 
tion. 

''  I  give  vou  up  as  a  bad  job,  Jack,"  from  Mr.  Fsrvenluan,  who  wb« 
arranging  his  shoes  of  buttered  roll,  and  adjusting  his  plates  and 
cup,  and  knife  and  fork,  with  that  precision  which  marked  every - 
tliiug  he  didl 

^'  By  the  way,  Faversham,  I  had  a  note  for  you  from  the  Lodge. 
I  don't  know  where  I  pat  it,  but  it  will  keep ;  it's  only  about  some 
confounded  blanket  club ;  some  nonsense  from  Saint  Minnie." 

And  Mr,  Ashby  be^i^  to  moisten  his  parrot  mouth,  and  to  look 
eagerly  over  two  hisang  kidneys,  which  ne  had  just  removed  from 
within  the  fender. 

Namby  nudged  Mr.  Ashby  gently,  and  winked  towards  Mr. 
Faversham;  wl»  was  clearly  attempting  to  conceal  his  faoe  with  the 
morning  paper.  But  the  paper  was  damp,  and  it  fell  back,  and 
there  was  a  crimson  glow  upon  the  handsome  features  behind  it. 

^^  Well,  Jack  Faversham,"  said  Namby,  coming  to  the  relief  ol 
his  friend,  ^^  it's  infernally  ill-mannered  of  you  to  ke^  a  letter  in 
your  pocket." 

Jack  started  to  his  feet,  and  went  to  his  bedroom  to  search  his 
coat  pockets,  although  Faverdiam  protested  awkwardly  enough,  that 
*^  presently  would  do." 

Mrs.  Larrance  appeared  at  the  door.  Some  kdies  were  below,  as 
wanted  Mr.  Faver^bam  directly.  Was  breakfast  done  with  ?  What 
hours  young  men  did  keep  now-a-days,  to  be  sure  1 

^^  The  girls,  by  Jove  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Faversham*  ^*  Tell  them 
I'll  be  with  them  directly." 

^^  I'll  be  off,"  shaking  the  tobacco  ashes  from  his  pipe.  Somehow 
Kamby  f  dt  awkward — ^he,  the  bold  and  oool  one — ^in  the  presence 
of  young  ladies. 

'•'•  I'm  going  with  my  sisters  to  the  Grove,"  said  Faversham,  ^'  its 
a  deuced  bore  ;  but  I  promised  the  governor." 

"  Wish  you  well  through  it.     Good  bye,  my  boy." 

And  Namby  disappeared,  as  a  rustling  of  si&,  and  musical  titten 
w^ere  heard  on  the  staircase. 

^'  Well,  Harry,  we  were  determined  to  come  up !  Are  you  ready? 
Was  tliat  uncouth  person  we  met  on  the  staircase  a  friend  of  youxs?'' 
Here  were  Miss  Faversham's  three  rapid  introductory  sentences. 
Ada  simply  crept  to  his  side  and  kissed  him. 

''  I've  told  you,  Clara,  that  I  don't  approve  of  your  pieeenoe  in 
bachelor's  chsjnbers,"  was  Faversham's  stem  reproach. 

'^  Nonsense !"  said  Clara  Faversham.  ^^  But  you  ahrays  had  all 
kinds  of  stupid  notions  about  you.  Was  that  your  servant  who 
o]  died  the  door,  or  rather  answered  our  ring,  tor  these  horrid 
plact^  have  no  street-doors  ?    What  a  dirty  drab  1" 

"  Come,  Henry  dear,"  Ada  interposed,  **  be  quick.  We've  hardly 
time  to  catch  the  train,  and  papa  wiU  be  so  vexed  if  he  sends  the 
jx)iiie8,  and  we're  not  there." 

Here's  the  letter,  my  boy  I"  shouted  Mr.  Ashby,  returning  from 
his  bed-room. 

^'  My  sisters,  Ashby  1"  said  Faversham.  Miss  Clara  looked  at 
poor  Ashby's  feet  as  ^  curtsied  with  a  most  dignified  air.  Ai^bY 
was  awkward  for  a  moment,  but  he  speedily  recovered  his  self- 
possession  ;  and  offered  chairs  to  the  ladies.  There  was  a  wicked 
malice  in  Faversham's  mind  when  he  asked  his  dmm  to  entertain 
the  lively  girls,  while  he  (Mr.  F.)  buckled  his  portmanteau. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  entertain  Clara  Faversham.  No 
ordinary  topics  of  conveosation  wookl  suffice.  A  mocking  spirit  ffrea 


to  eaj  tart  thinos;  rapid  retorts  to  her  sly  hits ;  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  of  the  humbugs  of  socie<nr,  were  necessary. 
Throw  out  the  threadbare  weather,  and  she  would  tear  it  to  tatters, 
and  tell  you  to  trv  a  newer  j^und.  Why  not  the  last  sing^  at  the 
opera  ?  she  would  suggest,  ibroert,  indeed,  was  the  tongue  ta&t  could 
fence  with  hers.  It  was  her  deught  to  conAise ;  and  poor  John  Ashby, 
with  his  limited  intellectual  resources,  would  have  passed  a  very 
mauvais  quart  tTheur^  while  his  chum  was  completing  his  travel- 
ling preparations,  had  not  Mr.  Clifton  opportunely  presented  himself. 

^^  1  have  had  the  pLeasure  of  seeing  Miss  Faversham  before," 
gravely  and  calmly  suggested  the  new  comer. 

'I  Yes,  at  Mrs.  Mellon's,  I  think,"  Ada  interposed  kindly,  antici-* 
pating  some  confusing  sally  from  her  sister. 

CUfton  was  a  clever  man.  Miss  Faversham  would  not  easU^ 
confound  him.  CMUm  based  himself  firmly  upon  his  adopted  princi- 
ples of  life.  His  scorn  for  its  frivolities ;  his  hatred  of  the  snallow 
folk  who  tossed  solenm  questions  about  lightly,  as  a  picnic  party 
dabbles  with  hay,  kept  him  calm  under  the  fire  of  the  most  sarcastic 
beauty.  Miss  Faversham  miffht  flash  those  dark  ^es  of  hers  from 
those  deeply  fringed,  oval  ^nmsures  under  her  marble  forehead, 
at  the  fierce  young  danoani ;  but  her  artillerv  practioe  could  not 
leave  a  trace  upon  the  quiet,  thoughtful  face  ol  Mr.  Clifton.  That 
quiet  slow  v<»ce  of  his  annoyed  her,  as  it  replied  to  the  rapid  rattle 
of  her  small  shot. 

^*  These  chambers,  of  oun  in  this  great  cobweb  we  call  the 
I  Temple,  must  seem  drewy  places  to  you."    Clifton  had  opened  the 
oonvenatioiL 

'^  You  men  nevar  seem  to  be  so  happy  as  when  here.*' 

*^  £xcept  when  they  are  in  th«  presence  of  ladies,"  interposed 
poor  young  Ashby. 

Miss  Favanham  looked  with  ptaUmad  pity  upon  the  Ashby 
platitude. 

(« Men  hare  seanons  dutiet  to  perform ;  anxioos  studies  to  get 
through ;  and,  here,  in  the  midst  of  London  they  find  profound 
quiet,"  Mr.  Clifton  very  solemnly  observed. 

^*  Serious  duties  1"  was  the  Isjighing  retort,  that  bubbled  from  the 
rubr  chalice  made  by  the  arching  of  Miss  Faversham's  lips.   ^^  You 
studentsof  the  present  time   mix  a  lobster  salad  with  your  odd 
night  oA." 

'•*'  Not  all  of  us"  protested  Clifton,  remaining  earnest.  "  Opposite 
my  rooms  is  a  stuaent  whose  walls  are  hidden  by  his  bo<^,  \mo  is 
up  before  the  water-cress  man,  who  lights  his  own  fire  when  you 
cant  see  through  his  little  window-panes  for  the  £rost,  when 
many  men  about  him  are  getting  up— Ashby  for  instance — 

*-^  Far  shame,  Mr.  Ashby !"  interposes  Ada,  colouring  as  ihe  feek  the 
boldness  of  her  remade. 

— ^^  he  has  done  a  fair  day's  work.  Why,  he  is  editor  of  two 
papers,  and  a  brilliant  contributor  to  two  or  three  more.  A  cidm, 
sociable  man,  with  a  pleasant  thing  upon  his  lips  always ;  not  the  least 
jovial  guest  at  any  board ;  self -posaesBed  in  the  midst  of  his  merri- 
ment ;  never  drowning  to-monow's  duties  in  to-night's  cups.  I 
reckon  him  a  shining  pebble  in  this  whirling  life-stream  of  ours. 

^^  And  who  is  this  wonder,  Mr.  Clifton  ?"  asked  Clara,  the  sweet 
mocking-bird. 

*^  Oh  1  a  quiet-looking  man  enough.  A  handsome  country  ffen- 
tleman  you  would  take  hun  to  be,  with  no  more  care  about  nim 
than  has  a  squire  who  trots  over  his  rich  acres." 

**  An  awkwBid  bumpkin,  who  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  his 
hands!" 

"  I  assure  you — Miss  Faversham," — ^Clifton  was  very  grave,  "  my 
friend  has  the  manners  of  a  true  gentleman." 

'«  Of  the  old  school,  I  shoukl  think—" 

*'  Now  Clara — sneering  again"  said  Mr  Faversham,  as  he  joined 
the  party  from  his  bed-room,  carrying  the  neatest  conceivable  port- 
manteau. ^*-  Glad-to  see  you,  Clifton,  my  boy.  Youll  come  down  ?" 

"I  shall  be  delighted." 

"  Giife,  I*ve  adced  Clifton  to  the  Grove :  and,  by  the  way  Clara, 
I've  promised  him  that  you  will  be  a  httle  less  clever  than  usual." 

^^  And  that  you  will  be,  if  possible,  at  once  civil  and  intelligent, 
I  suppose,"  retorted  our  mockmg-bird.  ^^  We  shall  hardly  know 
one  another.'* 

Weeks  elapsedainoe  chance  dropped  the  plump  white  hand  of  Clara 
Faversham  upon  the  palm  of  Robert  Clifton.  And  the  hand  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  two  parted  as  two  imtagonistic  natures  might 
be  supposed  to  part. 
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THE   ILLUSTRATED   DUBLIN   JOURNAL. 


Ciara  went  on  her  way,  throwing  sharp  things  at  defenceless 
young  men,  and,  it  must  be  added,  nerer  shrinking  from  an  en- 
coimter  with  even  tJie  most  skilful  word-fencer.    She  kept  every 
man  at  a  vast  distance  from  her,  by  laughing  her  loudest  at  love,  and 
love's  doings.    Many  were  tempted  by  those  large  and  lustrous 
eyes,  by  those  rose-bud  lips,  and   those  sunny  sides  of  peaches 
that  melted  sweetly  to  a  marble  neck — ^to  cast  themselves   upon 
the  ground,  and  worship  the  "  white  mice"  that  peeped  from  under 
her  skirt  as  she  tripped  about  a  room.    Many  drew  back,  cured 
of  love  very  rapidly.     The  light  you  see   in     those    eyes  is 
sharp  also  if  it  be  dazzling ;  fjid  me  tenderness  in  it  if  you  can. 
palm  are  these  lights  always ;  laughing  wickedly  now  an^  then, 
if    you  will ;    but  calm  as   the  foreland   lanterns  in  the   fiercest 
storm.    The  most  precious  jewel  a  woman  ever  wears,  that  which 
makes  her  adorable ;   the  brilliant  that  degrades  the  Koh-i-noor 
in  comparison,   to  bottle-glass — ^havo  you  seen   it   gather   under 
her  dark  lashes  ?     Of  the  first  water  are  human  tears ;  but  Clara 
Faversham  has  no  taste  for  this  jewellery.     She  is  a   passionat-e 
reader  of  nbvels ;  but  then  I  am  afraid   this  is  because  she  gene- 
rally places  herself  in  the    advantageous  position   of  heroine. 
She  luu9  a  general  sense,  indeed,   of  l^ing  the  heroine  wherever 
she  moves.     You   may   conclude   this   from   her   mimnerB.    She 
holds  that  men  were  meant  to  be  the  slaves  of  woocnen ;  and  she 
will  accept  any  attention  you  may  pay  her,  as  a  slight   instal- 
ment only  of  the  attention  due  to  her  in  her  capacity  of  queen 
of  the  rooms,  for  she  crowns  herself  at  once  queen  of  any  room 
she  enters.     She  disagrees  with  the  world,  petulimtly  and  cleverly, 
on  aU  social  question'.    The  lion  of  the  day  is  her  target;  the 
fashion  of  the  day  is  a  contrast  to  her  own  taste,  which  she 
bol(Uy  carries  out ;  and  she  has  walked  into  her  brother's  chambers 
because  other  ladies  would  have  waited  bdow  in  the  fly.    Dost 
thou  like  the  picture,  Clifton  ? 

Clifton  could  not  possibly  like  it.  His  sympathy  now  was  with 
the  simplest  natures.  For  Um,  the  ^^  home-spun  kirtle^'  was  the 
guise  in  which  woman  should  be  loved.  Suburban  gentilities,  gig 
drives  from  the  time  of  ThurteU  to  the  present  moment ;  social 
veneering  of  all  descriptions,  were  matters  which  his  soul 
abhorred.  Li  the  midst  of  these  influences  of  activities ;  breathing 
artificial  air — a  monument  of  art  where  nature  had  done  enough — 
was  MiBS  Faveiriuun,  of  the  Grove.  Clifton  loved  violets,  Clara, 
violet  powder. 

He  could  not  possibly  admire  the  unabashed  manner  with  which 
Clara  Faversham  lifted  the  letter  from  Jamaica  Lodge,  as  the  party 
were  about  to  leave  fer  the  railway  station ;  and,  having  examined 
it,  held  it  up  before  her  brother,  defying  him  to  tell  her  who  was 
the  writer  ?  He  could  not  fall  in  love  with  the  boldness  that  met 
Faver^iam's  rebcQce  ;  when  this  haughty  gentleman  icily  told 
his  sister  that  the  note  was  from  Miss  .A^by,  John  Ashby*s  sister  I 

Yet  he  followed  the  girls  and  Faversham  to  the  fly  bebw; 
was  persuaded  to  accompany  his  friend  to  the  station ;  and  felt — 
well,  something  like  loneliness  when  the  train  had  glided  from  the 
station. 

*^  The  girl  was  the  most  forward  person  he  had  ever  seen,"  he  ex- 
claimed to  Namby,  when  he  met  this  gentleman,  over  his  chop. 
It  was  strange  that  the  ladvlike  Faversham — ^t^t  amiable  slave  to 
the  rules  of  society-— should  have  such  a  sLster.  Had  she  been  in  a 
cavalry  regiment  ?  Had  she  been  a  leader  of  the  Bloomer  move- 
ment? .^hl^  opined  that  she  was  decidedly  vulgar,  and  a 
boretolxx^t.  Deuced  clever  perhaps,  but  utterly  incomprehen- 
sible. 

Clifton  could  not  allow  that  the  girl  was  stupid ;  because  when 
she  consented  to  speak  at  something  less  than  express  pace,  she 
seemed  to  develope  shrewd  ideas — and  ill-naturea  ideas  enough 
they  were.  He  was  afraid  that  she  had  been  tutored  in  the  idea 
that  she  was  a  a  satirist.  ^^  And  a  satirist  in  petticoats,"  adds  Mr. 
Chfton— "  Ugh !" 

Ada  Faveruiam  being  introduced  to  the  party  lingering  over 
chops,  kidneys,  and  potatoes,  (a  party  that  has  decidedly  expressed 
its  determination  to  follow  up  these  dainties  with  just  one  ^^  go" 
of  arrack,)  is  just  aside  at  once  by  Mr.  John  Ashby,  (who  is  very 
bold  now)  as  "  a  little  fool." 

Namby  leans  towards  Mr.  Clifton,  while  Ashbv  is  loudly  expos- 
tulating wiih  the  waiter,  (as  with  knife  and  fork  he  holds  a  cnop 
apart,  in  which  he  has  cut  an  experimental  gash,  discovering  its 
underdone  condition) — Cleans  towaras  Mr.  Clifton,  and  asks  :— 


"  Is  it  really  a  case  between  Faversham  and  Jack's  sister !" 

Mr.  Clifton  does  not  know.  That  letter  looked  queer ;  and  the 
jellies  were  ominous  siffns.   But  he  never  interfered  in  these  matters. 

"  She  was  bom  to  be  a  pew-opener  ;  to  marry  a  sexton  in  her 
prime ;  and  to  spend  her  old  age  laying  out  bodies."  This  was  Mr. 
f^amby's  opinion  of  Miss  Ashby. 

"  How  did  you  get  on  with  &e  Wretch  this  morning,"  asked  Mr. 
John  Ashby,  unconscious  of  the  verdict  lately  pa^ed  upon  his 
sister, — a  verdict,  be  it  observed,  that  this  gentleman  might  have 
been  persuaded  to  sign,  with  something  like  alacrity. 

The  Wretch  had  ^en  the  two  half-crowns  only  sulkily,  acconl- 
ing  to  Mr.  Namby ;  and  this  gentleman  had  deduced  from  this 
sulkineas  a  new  proof  of  the  proverbial  ingratitude  erf  the  lower 
orders.  Had  not  he  (Mr.  Namby)  positively  risen  two  hours  before 
his  usual  time ;  had  he  not  put  aside  the  second  act  of  his  burlesque 
on  the  sorrows  of  Werter  (entitled  the  "  Grievances  of  Simpson")  ; 
had  he  not  lost  an  entire  oay  (for  a  fellow  once  out  nev^  does 
anything) ;  and  all  for  the  Wretch's  convenience  ? 

"  Never  mind  the  Wreteh,  though  I  don't  agree  with  you,  you 
know,  Namby,"  said  Mr.  Clifton.  "  Waiter,  three  arracks ;  hot 
water,  sugar." 

"  If  my  governor  could  see  me  now,"  was  the  placid  observation 
of  Mr.  Ashby,  as  he  dropped  a  bit  of  lemon-peel  into  his  tumbler, 
and  turned  his  emptied  pewter  arrack  measure  upon  its  side,  that 
it  might  drain,  and  vield  him  yet  a  few  drops  more  of  the  precious 
spirit,  *^  shouldii't  I  have  a  lecture,  that's  all." 

Mr.  Clifton,  having  rec^uested  Ai^by  to  pass  the  water,  seriously 
hinted  that  the  sort  of  thmg  was  very  wrong ;  Mr,  Namby  looked 
dolefully  forward  to  a  morrow  of  head-ache  and  joke-making,  as 
he  Ut  his  cigar. 

The  young  fellows  sat  long  in  that  low  greasy  room ;  where  the 
pipes  were  fantastically  arranged  fan-shape:  where  the  chimney 
ornament  was  the  portrait  of  an  old  waiter  with  a  solid  curl  upon 
either  cheek,  "  who  had  served  twenty-five  years  in  this  establ£h- 
ment ;"  where  spittoons,  or  expectoratoons,  as  Mr.  Namby  slyly 
called  them,  filled  with  saw-dust,  decorated  the  sanded  floor :  and 
where  coarse,  blue-nosed  men  noisily  caroused,  and  betted  "  bobs' 
on  the  ages  of  actresses,  or  the  riders  of  race-hoises.  AVere 
the  grease-spots  upontiie  table  attractive  ?  Could  they  comfortably 
dwell  upon  the  proportions  of  the  spittoons?  Was  the  square  face 
of  the  waiter ;  were  the  tints  thrown  into  the  napkins  upon  that 
ever-active  arm ;  were  the  matted  curls  upon  the  obsequious  cheeks ; 
was  the  ponderous  watch-guard  in  purest  chrome — something 
rich  and  rare  to  dwell  upon?  Jamaica  Lodge  has  a  velvet  pile 
upon  its  drawing-room ;  a  Turkey  carpet  in  its  parlour,  for  the 
grateful  feet  of  its  inmates.  Unadulterated  spirits  (cost  price, 
direct  from  the  friendly  distiller)  and  unexceptionable  wines  <k  choice 
vintages,  lie  cool  and  pleasant  in  its  ample  cellars.  Supper  appears 
upon  faultless  damasjc ;  fresh  butter  may  be  picked  mm  suver, 
with  an  argent  nautilus-shell;  warm  sfippers  are  the  constant  care 
of  gentle  Victoria.  Here  are  cigars  which  peers  might  covet ;  and 
meerschaums  which  have  held  rare  tobaccos  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Sussex.  Here  is  a  mother's  kiss  for  a  sweet 
good-night ;  above,  a  couch  fragrant  with  country  washing  as  a 
mvender  bed  washed  with  dew. 

Yet  John  Ashby  still  turns  his  battered  pewter  arrack -measure 
side-ways  upon  the  greasy  table ;  rolls  his  kidney  over  with  a  bent 
steel  fork ;  wrangles  with  a  waiter ;  and  sleeps  amid  cobwebs  I 

*^  Ah !  me  1"  cries  Mrs.  Ashby.  Mrs.  Namby  echoes  tiie  cry  ;  and 
Mrs.  Clifton  re-echoes  it. 

Must  it  be  80  ? 

[to  be  continubd.J 


The  Good  and  Beautiful. — There  is  nothing,  no,  nothing 
innocent  or  good,  that  dies,  and  is  forgotten ;  let  us  hold  to  that 
faith,  or  none.  An  infant,  a  prattling  child,  dying  in  its  cradle, 
will  live  again  in  the  better  throughts  of  those  who  loved  it ;  and 
play  its  part,  though  its  body  be  burned  to  ashes,  or  drowned  in  the 
oeep  sea.  Foraotten  1  Oh,  if  the  good  deeds  of  human  creatures 
could  be  traced  to  their  source,  how  beautiful  would  even  death 
appear ;  for  how  mudi  charity,  mercy,  and  purified  affection,  would 
bie  seen  to  have  their  growth  in  dusty  graves. 


VAGARIES  OP  COMPOSITIOIf. 
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TEE  VA0ABIE8  OF  OOHPOSITKnT. 

REPEAT,   I  am  modeet 
enough  to  admit  mj  mind 
ia  imperfectly,  not  to  say 
unfortunately,  constituted. 
This  confession  has  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  a  mental 
malady  or  disorganization 
of  brain;   it  points  exclu- 
sively to  what  I  am  obliged, 
for  a  better  name,  to  call 
*•■  displacement    of    force." 
Kow,  to  render  this  abso- 
lutely intelligible,  it  is  ne- 
cesBary  for  me  to  turn  to  an 
illustration.     Imprimis :   I 
am  not,  normally  speakine, 
destitute  of  ideas ;  to  spoiHc 
the  bai*e  truth,  I  am  of  tener 
a  su£ferer  from  an  excess  of 
thought  and  an  overdow  of  phraseology. 
My  imhappinesB  consists  cniefly  in  an 
inability  to  follow  out  the  subject  in  hand 
until  it  is  thoroughly  and  methodically 
exliausted.     If  you  can  imagine  a  dis- 
cureively-inclined  rifle  bullet,  instead  of 
running  along  the  line  over  which  the 
impulse  of  the  weapon    projected    it, 
shying  off  at  right  angles,  and  dancing 
aroimd  eccentric  curves,  in  its  flight  to 
the  object  it  was  intended  to  hit,  you  will  have  realised  a  fair 
conception  of  the   difiiculties  with  which   the    progress  of  my 
mind  is  beset.     Occasionally  I  am  engaged  to  write  an  article 
on   a   new  ploug^iing   machine,  and  I  sit    down    to    the   task 
with  the  most  conscientious  intentions  of  getting  straight  at  the 
plan,  the  utility,  and  the  economy  of  the  machine  in  question.     A 
few  minutes  pass  by,  and  I  suddenly  find  myself  in  the  middle  of 
a  picturesque  green  lane,  in  love  with  white-thorn  and  elder  blos- 
soms ;  or  up  to  my  chin  in  white  linen  at  the  opera,  applauding 
Titiens,  or  (^Uvering  an  exciting  appeal,  from  a  rural  hustings,  in 
behalf  of  my  friend  the  Honourable  Gustavus  Kookes ;  or  dining  in 
a  bar  parlour,  on  tea  and  shrimps,  at  Greenwich — ^in  point  of  fact, 
doing  every  ^ling  besides  getting  at  the  work  in  hand.    To  correct 
myself  with  a  lon^  sigh,  and  a  fresh  dip  in  the  ink,  is  the  work  of  a 
moment,  and  I  f^  vigorously  on  the  new  ploughmg-machine  once 
more.     Looking  at  ihe  prospectus  before  me,  I  find  that  the  writer 
hii^  set  down  butterburs  in  uie  category  of  troublesome  weeds !  He 
cannot,  surely,  mean  that.    Let  me  see ;  I  remember  seeing  a  group 
of   butterburs  down  at  Olney  Hall  last  March.    The  butterbur, 
now  that  I  recfdl  it,  is  a  noble  plant,  growing  to  the  height  of  five 
or  six  feet,  with  a  cluster  of  blossoms,  looking  for  all  the  world  like 
a  violet  silk  umbrella,  at  the  top.     Large  fan-shaped,  shiny  green 
leaves  project  from  the  stem,  around  which  they  hang  like  Chinese 
penthouses.     To  catalogue  such  a  plant  as  a  weed  is  simply  intoler- 
able.    By  the  way,  speaking  of  weeds,  I  am  afraid  that  our  parterre 
and  mathematical  plot-loving  civili>iation,  is  neither  grateful  nor  ge- 
nerous enough  to  those  lonely  denizens  of  our  woods,  and  fields,  and 
highways.    What  can  be  finer  in  January,  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
earth,  and  the  Dutch  tulips  have  gone  to  pot,  than  to  find  a  spray 
of  geranium  robertianum  flowering  in  tne  shade  of  a  neglected 
hedgerow ;  or  a  bunch  of  deadnettle,  from  whose  dome-covered 
seed-vessels  the  hungry  chafi&nch  gathers  daily  provender  in  the  in- 
clement days  of  early  spring,  opening  its  exquisitely -moulded  bells 
to  the  watery  sunshine  V     Of  cowslips  I  will  not  say  much,  as  their 
worth  and  beauty,  embalmed  in  the  precious  traditions  of  childhood, 
meet  with  kindly  recognition  from  mature  age  ;  but  I  have  a  word 
to  say  on  behalf  of  the  two-flowered  linna^,  which  brightens  dark 
spots  in  woody  places  with  its  white  and  pink  stars ;  and  for  the 
ruthlessly-uprooted-wherever-it-is-found  com  cockle,  which  loves 
to  associate  itself  with  blowing  wheat  and  cuckoo  flowers.    For  all 
weeds,  wretch^  and  despised  as  they  are  by  the  agricultural  canons, 
I  have  a  hearty  sympathy,  almost  approaching  reverence ;  and  when 
I  object  to  my  buttm>ur  being  placed  in  the  ust  of  farm  nuisances, 


I  may  be  understood  to  speak  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. Weeds,  on  the  whole — ^but  what  about  the  improved  plough- 
ing-machine  ?  Here  I  have  wandered  down  a  whole  page  of  weedy 
sentiment  to  the  utter  abandonment  of  the  work  in  hand.  Pshaw ! 
what  are  corn-cockle,  and  cuckoo  flowers,  and  butterbur  to  me,  who 
have  to  do  the  scientific  department  of  the  Weekly  Delver  ?  I  blui^ 
for  my  want  of  continuity,  and  proceed. 

The  fanning  public  will  readily  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a 
machine,  which  for  economy,  facility  of  action,  and  area  of  execu- 
tion, must  distance  every  competitor.    It  has  received  the  unquali- 
fied eubgies  of  Mr.  Thompson  Allan  of  Allan.    Now,  where  nave 
I  heard  that  name  ?  why  is  it  that  the  mere  mention  of  Allan  arrests 
my  pen,  and-  drifts  me  off  into  etvmological  speculations  ?    Ah, 
the  mystery  clears  up  ;  the  word  Allan  suggested  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
who,  as  I  happen  to  remember,  has  written  an  interesting  but  over- 
strained article  on  the  philosophy  of  composition.     I  have  read  that 
essay,  and  though  it  may  not  help  me  to  the  reader's  praise,  I 
beheve  scarcely  half  of  it.     Consistent  in  its  commencement,  which 
reads  frankly  enough,  it  ends  with  an  elaborate,  artificial,  and  in- 
consistent conclusion.   It  is  the  first  part  of  the  essay  which  I  credit ; 
it  is  the  last  part  which  I  reject.     When  Poe  tells  us  that  the  unity 
of  composition  is  obtained  through  the  agglomeration  of  thousands 
iii  Uttle  mite  ideas  into  one  noble,  neatly-rounded  cheesecake,  wo 
feel  that  he  tells  tmth,  for  then  he  chimes  in  with  the  expe- 
rience of  every  man  and  woman  who  has  thought,  laboured,  and 
written.     But  when  he  treats  us  to  a  description  of  the  supiciou^ly 
exact  processes  by  which  he  constructed  that  unique  and  wonderful 
poem,  *^  The  Raven,*'  it  is  patent  that  the  man  has  ceased  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  that  he  is  intent  on  making  us  beUeve  that  his  genius 
was  totally  exempt  from  the  eccentricities  which  usually  accom- 
pany that  gift ;  that  the  spicula  that  sparkled  in  it  did  not  lie  in 
efflorescent  cross  grains  and  knotty  nebulsB,  but  in  a  clear  geome- 
tric distribution  of  parts,  like  a  wall-paper  pattern,  or  the  figures 
on  Indian  tapestry.     If  Edgar  Allan — ^gracious  goodness,  it  cannot 
be  that  I  have  turned  from  the  Improved  Ploughing  Machine  to 
croak  over  Poe's  Raven !    Eh  !    Well,  there's  no  help  for  it  but  to 
stick  to  the  subject  until  the  last  finishing  punch  is  admimstered. 
I  shall  never  get  along  if  I  persist  in  flying  off  in  congenial  tangents 
in  this  manner.     Go  to ! 

Where  did  I  leave  off?  Yes.  Mr.  Allan  of  Shrop  House,  who 
has  used  it  for  sev^ul  months  past,  and  who  has  kindly  consented 
to  allow  persons  to  inspect  it  wnilst  in  operation  on  his  farm.  We 
cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  important  strides  which  science,  par- 
ticularly agricultiutd  science,  is  making  daily  towards  the  ame- 
lioration of  humanity .  It  is  only  twenty-five  years  since — ^twenty  five 
years?  yes,  about  twenty  five,  that  I  travelled  on  a  red -sided,  black- 
roofed,  time-battered  stage-coach  between  Hastings  and  London.  It 
was  December  weather,  and  nothing  could  be  more  cheerless  and  de- 
sponding than  the  appearenace  of  the  country  through  whidi  we 
passed.  On  every  side  the  fields  were  laid  in  plagues  of  furry  snow ; 
and  the  hedge-rows,  by  the  road-sides,  were  feathered  with  ice  and 
rime.  Here  and  there,  where  an  oak  bole  or  stout  holly -tree 
sheltered  it,  the  virgin's  bower  shot  up  from  the  hedge  level,  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  tossing  its  downy  tufts  and  cinnamon- 
coloured  fronds  about  in  the  keen  wind,  that  blew  dead  from  the 
north-east.  Occasionally  we  came  across  a  dismal  yew,  rock-rooted 
and  snow-drifted,  in  masses  of  white  basalt,  amongst  whose  crevices 
the  red  lichen  cup  shook  its  scarlet  trumpets;  and  the  blood- 
pleached  helbena  lurked  liked  blotches  of  crimson -toned  wine. 
Merry  it  was  to  look  in  at  the  open  doora  of  farm-houses,  where 


apple-cheeked  children  moulded  snowy  balls  in  their  tiny  little 

Eahns,  and  catch  a  hurried  glimpse  of  huge  fires  blazing  upon  brick 
earths,  and  hurling  volumes  of  blue  smoke,  delicate  with  the  scent 


of  green  wood,  up  the  oven-throated  chimneys.  Pleasanter  it  was 
to  me,  wrapped  and  muffled  in  shawls  and  wrappers,  to  be  taken  in 
the  lap  of  an  old  lady,  whom  I  never  saw  before,  who  sat  inside 
in  the  coach  with  her  back  to  the  horses,  who  absorbed  snuff  from 
a  black  box,  without  the  mediation  of  her  fingera ;  who  cried  ^^  rat 
it,*'  when  the  wheels  floundered  over  a  road-boulder ;  who  called  me 
"  deary;"  and  who,  when  we  finally  got  to  London,  just  twenty- 
five  years  ago. — ^The  years  again !  Once  more  I  have  been  riding 
my  discursive  hobby,  this  time  as  far  as  Hastings.  Seriously  thS 
wiU  never  do.  If  my  erratic  fancies  master  me  to  this  extent,  I 
must  give  up  the  Improved  Grubber  for  good.  But  (  must  not  do 
that.    To  proceed. 
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Twen^-five  yeui  ago,  the  idea  that  bucIi  a  beneficial  agent  eonid 
ew(3:  be  devised,  vould  have  been  recdved  as  a  hopeless  absurdity 
Our  cousins  the  Americans — juat  for  a  minute,  or  so,  have  you  erer 
been  at  an  Ameiicaa  Gas  Conyention  ?  In  the  year  '43,  happening 
to  be  at  St.  Louis,  I  attended  a  gas  convention.  The  boo^  having 
been  opened,  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  i«ad,  a  Mr.  Waea 
"  ordered"  that  "  ouia  is  emphatically,  comparatively,  undeniably, 
incontrovertiUy,  positively,  auperlatively,  a  gwat  and  glorious 
ooontry.  Greece  wasn't  a  circumstance ;  Rome  was  nowhere  (vide 
speaker's  MS.)  Venice  couldn't  hold  a  candle  to  us  ;  while  modem 
nations  sink  into  the  slough  of  pnblic  and  private  iiudgmficance, 
uuder  the  red  heels  and  glorious  mocaasinB  of  this  beloved  Kepublic." 
The  next  resolution  was  moved  by  Dr.  Wright.  The  learned 
gentleman  suggested  ■'  that  ours  is  a  great  countjy.  It  is  the 
comer  atone  ofnations,  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  head  b<^  of  the  class, 
thti  head  man  of  the  heap,  the  last  button  on  the  coat ;  the  crown- 
ing jewel  of  the  diadon,  the  capital  of  the  column,  and  the  observed 
of  all  observers." 

At  thia  stage,  the  bund  plnyed  "  Hail  Columbia,"  andalifr.  Acres 
rcse,  amid  loud  plaudits  fnjm  tie  gallery,  to  propose  his  resolu- 
tion. It  was  a  modat  Lttle  effusion,  and  ran  m  Uiis  wise — "  Be- 
Eolved  that  ovirs  is  the  beet  government  on  the  carcnse  of  the  uni- 
verse, andourcountry themostconsummately stupoudoua.  Wehare 
longer  rivers,  and  more  of  them,  and  muddier  aud  deeper,  and  they 
run  faster,  and  go  fariJier,  and  make  more  noise,  and  rise  higher, 
and  fall  lower,  and  do  more  damage  than  any  body  eWB  rivers.  Our 
country  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  the  poles,  on  the  west 
by  the  setting  sun,  and  on  the  east  by  eteruity."  Mr.  Edward 
Acrea^-ah,  the  acres — ah,  the  Machine  t  Where  am  I?  How  shall 
I  square  acconnta  with  the  Wtetlt/  Deher,  if  I  am  to  get  along  id 
this  fashion  I  Well,  here'sfi»alongpull,a  brilliant  poll,  and  a  pull 
in  a  straight  direction. 

"  It  may  be  neeenary  to  state  that  whUat  other  machines,  to  the 
faults  of  which  the  public  at  large  appear  to  be  blind— right,  right 
she  WIS,  and  now  I  remember  it.  You  must  know  that  I  fell  in 
love  at  a  very  early  period  in  my  life.  I  was  twenty-two,  to  a  day, 
before  I  feU  really  and  hopelefslf  in  love ;  and  the  affliction  was 
scarcely  mollified  Dy  the  circuma^ce  that  my  passion  was  recipro- 
cated. Hy  t«ara  wet  the  paper  as  I  write ;  for  she  is  dead,  and  tjiere 
is  joy  in  deliverance  Her  lather — that  is  to  say  Klargaret's  pater- 
nal— was  a  nice  man  who  shaved  twice  a-wcek,  and  stud  iollipops  in 
St.  Patrick's  Clflse.  Beautiful  Margaret  I  (she  always  wrote  if  Mar- 
guerite, but  never  dotted  her  i's  lest  the  dose  work  sbould  injure  her 
pupils)  I  told  her  I  was  short-sighted,  and  die  swore  she  loved  mo 
better  for  the  wetdmecB.  When  I  visited  herathome,IalwayBfounda 
chair  plarad  for  mo  at  her  riebt.  She  was  indeed  lovely,  although  I  saw 
but  her  prolUe ;  and,  though  lovera  seldom  do  things  by  halves,  I  was 
content  with  my  portion.  On  one  or  two  occasions  I  attempted  to  sit 
at  her  left  nde,  but  was  rebuked  so  gently,  and  informed,  withal,  so 
mildly  that  my  doing  so  would  moke  her  nervoils,  that  I  desisted. 
Wo  loved,  we  vowed,  we  were  married.  Papa  grew  nasty  towards  the 
cloee  of  OUT  courtship ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  steal  to  church  in  a 
'bus.  Twaa  only  a  two-penny  ride.  There  were  no  orange  bloasoma, 
no  white  tilac  for  us  ;  no  white  favours,  no  faintings,  no  fits,  no  flat- 
terings — all  common-sense  from  the  'bus  to  the  bussing.  J  observed 
daring  the  ceremony  that  she  managed  to  to  keep  the  right  sido 
of  her  face  still  towards  ma;  and  I  attributed  the  peculiarity 
to  the  tender  baehfnlneiB  evinced  by  every  well-oondacted  young 
woman  dnrinR  meh  a  trial  We  came  itarae ;  we  stopped  at  the 
Dog  and  Dolphin;  wo  tasted  wine  and  broke  biscmt  together. 
Behind  the  landlady  was  a  looking-glan ;  aud  chancing  to  lift  my 
eyes  to  it,  I  saw  for  the  fint  time  the  left  side  of  my  wife's  face. 
Drums  and  explosions  I  what  a  diacorery — she  had  a  strawberry 
cheek,  and  was  olind  of  the  left  eye  I  Dashing  the  cup  of  intoxi- 
cation from  my  lijM,  I  turned  round  and  reproved  her  bitterly — I 
told  her  I  had  been  inMilted,  deceived,  outraged,  humiliated ;  and 
what  was  her  answer :  "  Pshaw" — (with  a  sneer  which  might  have 
iinrled  a  metal  plat«J  "  Pshaw,  you  six  days'  poodle,  why  didn't 

yon  loc&  before  you  leaped  ?"    Woman,"  I  exclaimed,  '^  this " 

T^tarara-ra-ro. 

Oh,  the  grubber,  tbe  grubber;  and  hare  comei  Houlihan,  to  talk 
me  ont  ofmy  renuuning  patience — to  put  on  end  to  this  day's  work 
—to  fiuidi  finality's  nU  with  hit  wpwgf  gonip.  I  give  up,  I 
giveapl 
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[BItIU4  BOECUOA.] 

NLY  twenty-seven  years  have  elapaed  since  the 

"  Dublin  Penny  Jotniial"  was  in  eiisteace,  and  yet 
it  is  with  the  greatest  dilBenlty  a  perfect  set  of  it 
can  now  be  obtained.    This  fact  is  due  to  the  cir- 
.   cumstance  that  itwouldbeimpcmbletofindamnre 
complete  repertory  of  important  facts  relating  to 
the  Wory  of  Ireland,  for  its  [rages  were  cmiched 
by  contributions  from  the  pens  ol  a  new  school  of 
Irish  writers ;  men  whose  erudition  and  indefati- 
gable industry  afforded  opportunity  for  throwing  a 
ray  of  light  upon  the  night-side  of  our  history,  and 
in  disproving  the  erroneous  theories  of  the  school 
of  antdiiuarianB  who  preceded  them.     In  tbe  belief 
that  a  selection  from  their  writjngs  cannot  fail  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  this  sprial,  the  pro- 
prietor has  purchased  the  copyright  of  the  "Dublin 
Penny  Joumal"^ — literary  matter  ss  well  as  illus- 
tration— and  our  pages  will,  therefwe,  for  the  fu- 
ture be  enriched  from  time  to  tone  with  papers  in- 
valuable for  their  historic  and  general  interest.     A 
month  has  scarcely  elapsed  mnce  a  vault  in  Glns- 
Bcvin  Cemetery  received  the  mortal  remains  of  one 
of  the  most  gift«.<d  of  Irish  antiquaries  and  philo- 
logislB — John  OJDonovan — and  as  a  trifling  tribute 
to  his  memory,  we  make  our  first  selectioi^from  the  "  Dublin  Penny 
Journal"  with  a  valuable  contribution  from  his  pen  ;  on  account  o( 
the  Battle  of  Cloutarf,  translated  chiefly  from  an  ancient  Irish  MS. 
entitled   Cath   Chluaiia  Tarh/i,  corrected,  however,  in  many  parts 
from  the  "  Annals  of  Innisfallen  and  Ulster,"  especiallyin  the  list 
of  the  chieftains  who  fell  in  that'  retnarfcablc  contest.     The  account 
of  the  deaths  of  Brian  and  Morogh  ia  translated  lileraltv  from  the 
original  Irish,  as  given  by  Mr.  Ilardiman  in  hia  "  Irish  iJinatrclsy." 
As  the  popular  and  generally- received  acconnta  of  an  event  of  so 
great   importance  in  Irish  history,  this  translation  will,  doubtl<«a, 
prove  interesting  to  the  Irish  reads' ;  but  it  moat  be  confessed  that 
in  some  of  the  details  there  appears  oven  on  excessive  allowance  of 
ciagfferation. 

''It  issaidthattoimda  the  end  of  Brian  Bonunha'g  reign  &cland 
floorished  in  all  earthly  bleaaingB ;  and  that,  so  strictly  were  the' 
laws  obeyed,  that,  as  we  arc  informed  by  Mac  Liag,  chief  antiquary 
of  Ireland  in  Brian's  time,  a  lady  might  travel  unattended  from 
Tona  CUiodhna  to  Tunn  Tuailfie  (from  one  extremity  of  Ireland 
to  the  other)  with  a  gold  ring  on  the  top  of  a  wand,  without  being 
robbed  or  molested.  No  Daneo  were  len  in  iba  kingdom,  but  snS 
A  number  of  uliauiB  and  merduuitf  in  Dublin,  WatcrfOrd,  Wex- 
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ford,  Ofk,  tt&d  limericl:,  as  he  knefW  ooald  be  easily  metered  at  any 
time,  ahoald  they  dare  to  rebel,  and  these  be  rery  wisely  (as  he 
thought)  permitted  to  remain  in  those  seaport  towns  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  trade  and  traffic,  as  they  poBsesied  many  ships  and 
were  experienced  sailora. 

But  such  prosperity  was  of  short  continuance :  Maelmordfaa,  who 
usurped  the  crown  of  Leinster  in  999,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Danes^ 
being  at  an  entertainment  at  Kincora^  saw  Morogh,  Brian's  eldest 
son  at  a  game  of  chess,  and  adyiaed  his  antagonist  to  a  movement 
which  lost  Morogh  the  game ;  whereupon  Morogh  observed  to  him, 
with  a  aneer,  that  if  he  had  given  as  good  advice  at  the  battle  of 
Olen-mama^  the  Danes  would  not  have  received  so  great  an  overthrow. 

To  which  Maelmordha  replied :  "My  instructions  the  next  time  shall 
guide  them  to  victory,"  and  Morogh,  with  contempt,  bade  defiance. 
Maelmordha  became  enraged,  retired  to  his  bed-chamber,  and  did 
not  appear  at  the  banquet,  but  passed  the  night  in  restless  anger, 
and  ruminating  his  country's  ruin.  Early  next  morning,  he  set  out 
for  Leinster,  without  taking  his  leave  of  the  monarch,  or  any  of  his 
household,  to  show  that  he  was  bent  upon  desperate  revenge.  The 
goud  monarch,  on  hearing  of  his  departure,  sent  one  of  his  servants 
after  him  to  request  his  reconciliation  with  Morogh ;  the  servant 
overtook  him  east  of  the  Shannon,  not  far  from  KiUaloe,  and  de- 
livered his  meeeage  from  the  monarch.  Maelmordha,  who  all  the 
while  listened  with  indignation,  as  soon  as  the  servant  was  done 
spetiking,  raised  the  rod  of  yew-which  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  with 
tnr.'e  furious  blows  thereof  fractured  the  servant's  skull,  to  make 
known  to  Brian  how  he  rejected  such  reconciliation.  He  pursued  his 
wny  on  horaeback  to  Leinster.  where,  the  next  day,  he  assembled  his 
nobles,  represented  to  them  tne  insult  he  received  at  Kincora,  and 
inflamed  them  to  so  great  a  degree  that  they  renounced  their  alle- 
giance to  Brian,  con^erated  with  the  Danes,  and  sent  the  monarch 
defiance. 

Emissaries  were  sent  to  Denmark  and  Norway.  The  Danes  of 
Normandy,  Britfdn,  and  the  Isles,  joyfully  entered  into  the  confede- 
racy, pleased  at  the  prospect  of  once  more  gaining  possessions  in  this 
}&nd  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

The  King  of  Denmark  sent  his  two  sons,  Carolus  Kanutas  and 
Andreas^  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men,  who  landed  safely  in 
Dublin,  and  were  kindly  received  and  refreshed  by  Maelmordha. 
Troops  now  daily  poured  into  the  different  ports  of  Leinster,  from 
Sweoen,  Norway,  Normandy^  Britain,  the  Orkneys,  and  every  other 
northern  settlement.  The  king  of  Leinster  was  also  indefatijablc, 
not  only  in  raising  new  levies,  but  in  labouring  to  detach  different 
princes  from  the  interests  of  their  country.  Never  were  such  efforts 
made  by  the  Danes  as  upon  this  occasion ;  the  best  men  were  every 
where  pitched  upon  for  this  service.  Among  others,  Broder  and 
Anrud,  two  Norwegian  princes,  landed  at  the  head  of  one  thousand 
choice  troops,  covered  with  coats  of  mail. 

The  King  of  Leinster,  being  now  animated  by  the  number  of  his 
auxiliaries,  without  longer  delay  bid  defiance,  by  a  herald,  to  the 
monarch  Brian,  and  challenged  him  to  fight  at  Moynealta,  a  spaci- 
ous plain  near  DubKn,  now  called  Clontsui. 

Brian  Borumha,  with  all  possible  speed,  mustered  the  forces  of 
Munster  and  Ck>nnaught,  ana  marched  directly  to  Clontarf.  tiie  place 
appointed,  and  there  saw  the  enemy  prepared  to  oppose  him,  viz. : 
sixteen  thousand  Danes,  together  with  all  the  power  of  Leinster, 
under  the  command  of  their  King,  Maehnordha,  the  sole  author  of 
this  battle.  Then  the  power  of  Meath  came  in  to  aid  their  monarch 
Brian,  under  the  conduct  of  Maelseachlain,  their  King,  who,  how- 
ever, intended  to  betray  Brian.  For  this  purpose  ho  sent  to  the 
King  of  Leinster  to  inform  him,  that  Brian  had  dispatched  his  son, 
Donoj^h,  at  the  head  of  a  third  part  of  the  £ugenian  forees  to  ra- 
vage Leinster,  and  that  he  himself,  with  his  1,0%  Meathmen,  would 
defsert  Brian  on  the  day  of  battle.  Accordingly,  it  was  determined 
to  attack  Brian  before  Donogh  could  come  up.  He  was  then  en- 
camped on  the  plain  near  Dublin,  with  a  smaller  army  than  he  other- 
wise should  have  had.  Hn  opponents  formed  themselves  into  three 
divisions ;  the  first,  consisting  of  1 ,000  Northmen,  covered  with  coats 
of  mail  from  head  to  foot,  and  commanded  bv  Carolus  and  Anrud, 
two  Norwegian  priiices,  and  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  under  Dolat 
and  Conmael.  The  second  division  consisted  of  Lagenians,  about 
0,000  strong,  conunanded  by  thur  King,  Maelmordha  Mac  Morogh, 
and  under  him  by  several  minor  princes,  such  as  Mac  Tuatbal  or 
Toole,  of  the  Liffey  territory,  the  ^noe  of  Hy-Falgy,  (Ophafly,) 
together  with  a  large  body  of  the  Da&es.    The  third  dUvisioii  wm 


formed  of  the  Northmen,  collected  from  the  isUiEnds,  from  Scotland, 
etc.  It  was  c(Hnmandod  by  Loder,  Elarl  of  the  Orkneys,  and  Bro- 
der, admiral  of  the  fleet,  which  had  brought  the  auxiliary  Northmen 
to  Ireland.  Brian  was  not  dismayed  by  this  mighty  force,  and,  de- 
pending on  Providence  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  prepared  for 
battle,  dividing  his  army  likewise  into  three  divisions ;  one  to  oppose 
the  enemy's  &nt  division,  under  his  son  Morogh,  who  had  along 
with  him  his  son  Torlogh,  and  a  select  body  of  the  brave  Dalcassiana, 
besides  four  other  sons  of  Brian — Teige,  Donald,  Connor,  and  Flan, 
and  various  chieftains,  Donchuan,  Lonargan,  Celiocar,  Fiongallach, 
and  Jonrachtach,  and  the  three  chiefs  of  Teffia,  etc.,  together  with 
a  body  of  men  from  Conmaicne-mara,  a  western  part  of  Connaught, 
imder  Caman,  their  chief.  To  this  dfivision  Maelseachlain  was  or- 
dered to  join  his  followers.  Over  the  division  which  was  to  fight  the 
second  of  the  enemy,  Brian  placed  Kian  and  Donald,  two  princes 
of  the  Eugenian  line,  under  whom  were  the  forces  of  Desmond,  and 
other  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  viz. :  Mothla,  son  of  Faelan, 
King  of  the  Desies ;  Murtogh,  son  of  Anmchadha,  Lord  of  Hy 
Lia&ian ;  Scanlan,  son  of  Uatlial,  Chief  of  Eoganacht  of  Lough 
Lein ;  Cathal,  the  son  of  Donovan,  Lord  of  Ily-Cairbre  Eabha  and 
Loingseach  O'DowUng,  Chief  of  Hy-Conall  Gaura ;  the  son  of 
heothach.  King  of  Kerry-Luacra ;  Geibbionach,  the  son  of  Dubba- 
gan,  Chief  of  Fermoy.  To  this  division  also  belonged  O'CarroU, 
and  his  troops  of  Ely  O'CarroU,  and  it  was  joined  by  another  O'Car- 
roll,  prince  of  Oriel,  in  Ulster,  and  Maguire,  Prince  of  Fermanagh. 
The  division  opposed  to  the  third  of  their  antagonists,  consisted 
chiefly  of  Connacians,  commanded  by  Teige  O'Conor,  as  Chief, 
under  whom  were  Mulroney  O'Heyne,  CUef  of  Aidlme;  Teige 
O'Kelly,  King  of  Hy-maine ;  O'Fliiierty,  King  of  Muinter  Mur- 
chadha ;  Connor  O'Mulroney,  Chief  of  Moylurg ;  Hugh  Guineagh 
O'Doyle,  and  Fogartagh,  the  son  of  DonaJl,  two  Chiefe  of  Ely ; 
Murtogh,  the  son  of  Core,  Chief  of  Muscraighe-Cuire ;  and  Hugh, 
the  son  at  Loughlin,  Chief  of  Hy-Cuanach ;  Donall,  the  son  of  Der- 
mod,  Chief  of  Corca-Baisgin ;  Donogh,  the  son  of  Cathal,  Chief  of 
Muscraiffhe  Aedha  ;  Ectigerna,  the  son  of  Donegan,  King  of  Ara. 

The  Northmen  who  had  arrived  under  Broder  at  Dublin  on  Palm 
Sunday,  A.D.  1014,  insisted  on  the  battle  being  fought  on  Good 
Friday,  which  fell  on  the  23d  of  April,  a  day  on  which,  by  reason 
of  its  sanctity,  Brian  would  have  wished  to  avoid  fighting.  Yet  he 
WAS  determined  to  defend  himself  even  on  that  day,  and  holding  tho 
crticiflx  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  sword  in  the  right,  rode  with  his 
son  Morogh  through  the  ranks,  and  addressed  them  as  follows,  as  we 
read  in  the  *^  Annals  of  Innisfallen,"  uiider  the  year  1014 : 

"  Be  not  dismayed  becaiise  that  my  son  Donogh,  with  Hie  third 
part  of  the  Momonian  forces  is  absent  from  you^  for  they  arc  plunder' 
ing  tehi^ter  and  the  Vanish  territories.  Long  have  the  men  of  Ire^ 
land  groaned  under  tlie  tyranny  of  these  sea-faring  piratts  !  the  mur- 
derers of  your  kings  and  chieftains — plunderers  of  your  fortresses ! — ■ 
profane  destroyers  of  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  God!  who  have 
trampled  upon  and  committed  to  the  flames  the  relics  of  His  saints! 
(and,  raising  his  voice,)  may  the  Almighty  God,  through  His  great 
mercy,  give  you  strength  and  courage  this  day,  to  put  an  end  for  ever 
to  the  Lochlunian  tyranny  in  Ireland,  and  to  revenge  upon  them  their 
many  perfidies,  and  their  profanations  of  the  sacred  edifices  dedicated 
to  His  worship,  this  day,  on  which  Jesus  Christ  himself  suffered  death 
for  your  redemption.'*  So  saying  (continue  the  "Aunts'),  "lie 
showed  them  the  symbol  of  the  bloody  sacrifice  in  his  left  hand,  and 
his  golden-lulted  sword  in  his  right,  declaring  that  he  was  willing  to 
lose  his  hfe  in  so  just  and  honourable  a  cause."  And  he  procee  led 
towards  the  centre  to  lead  on  his  troops  to  action  ;  but  the  chiefs  of 
the  army,  with  one  voice,  requested  he  would  retire  from  the  field  of 
battle  on  account  of  his  great  age,  and  leave  to  his  eldest  sou,  Morogh, 
the  chief  command. 

At  sunrise  in  the  morning  the  signal  for  battle  was  given,  but  at 
this  very  critical  moment,  Maelseachlain,  finding  an  oppcntuuity 
of  being  in  some  measure  revenged  of  Brian,  retired  suddenly  from 
the  scene  of  action  with  his  1,000  Meathmen,  and  remained  an  in- 
active spectator  during  the  whole  time  of  the  battle,  without  joining 
either  side. 

This  defection  certainly  rendered  the  division  of  the  monaixjh's 
army  very  unequal  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy's  which  they 
were  appointed  to  engage  with.  But  Morogh,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  cried  out  to  his  brave  Dalcassians,  "  tliat  this  was  the  time 
to  distinguiiUi  themselves,  as  thev  alone  would  have  the  tmrivalled 
glory  ot  catting  off  that  formidable  body  of  the  enemy.'* : 
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And  BCPW,  whibt  tbe  DalcasBiaiiB  were  clcsel;  engsced  mtli  battle- 
axe,  Bword,  and  dagger,  the  second  divifdoD,  under  the  command  of 
the  King  of  Coniuught,  luatened  to  engage  the  Danes  of  LeinBter 
and  their  ingiilaT  levies,  whilst  the  tixrape  oi  South  Munat«r  attacked 
Maehoordbft  and  hia  d^nerate  Lageniana.  Never  waa  greater  ia- 
trepiditj,  petaeverance,  or  auimoeity  displayed  in  any  other  battle 
th«ji  in  this ;  as  every  thine  depended  on  open  force  and  courage. 
The  aituation  of  the  gromi(f  admitted  of  no  ambuscades,  and  none 
were  uiiad  ;  they  fought  man  to  man,  and  breast  to  Jircaat,  aiid  the 
victora  in  one  rank  fell  victdms  in  tbe  next.  The  commanders  on 
both  ddea  performed  prodigies  of  valour  ;  Morogh,  his  son  Torlogh, 
bis  ta^thren  and  kindred,  flew  from  place  to  place,  and  every  where 
left  the  aanguinary  traces  of  their  courage.  The  sliuighter  com- 
mitted b;  Morogh  excited  the  fury  of  Carolus  and  Comnael,  two 
Panes  of  distinction  ;  they  attacked  hini  in  cnnjunctiou,  and  both 
fell  by  hia  sword.  Sitric,  the  £on  of  Loder,  observed  tliat  Morogh 
and  other  chiefe  retired  from  the  baitle  more  than  twice,  and  att«r 
each  return  seemed  to  be  posseased  of  double  vigoiu-.  It  was  to 
qnench  their  thirst,  and  coot  their  handa,  awelled  from  the  violent 
use  of  the  sword  and  battle- 
axe,  in  an  adjoining  wel],  over 
which  a  guard  of  twelve  men 
were  placed ;  this  the  Danes 
soon  deetioyei. 

On  rejainiug  hia  troops  the 
last  time,  Sitric,  the  son  of 
Loder,  with  a  body  of  Danes, 
wail  making  a  fredi  attack  on 
the  Dalcamians,  and  him 
Uoro^  singled  out,  and  with 
a  blow  of  hia  battle-axe  divided 
bis  body  in  two,  tJirongb  his 
armour.  Tbe  other  Irish  com- 
manders in  like  manner  dia- 
tinguiahed  themselves,  though 
their  ezploila  are  not  so  parti- 
cularly narrated ;  and  it  would 
seem,  from  the  number  of 
prime  quality  that  fell  on  both 
Btdee,  that  the  chieb  every 
where  attacked  each  other  in 
■ingle  combat. 

The  isaue  of  Ihe  day  re-: 
mained  doubtful,  until  near 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  it  was  that  the  Iiiah 
made  ao  general  an  attack  on 
the  enemy,  that  its  force  was 
not  to  be  resisted.  Destitute 
of  leaders,  and  oonaequently 
in  disorder,  the  Danes  gave 
way  on  every  side.  Morogh, 
at  this  time,  through  the  vio- 
lent exertion  of  his  right  arm, 
had  both  band  and  arm  so 
swelled  and  pained  as  to  be 

unable  to  lift  them  up.  In  this  condition  he  was  attacked  by 
Anrudb,  the  son  of  Ebhric.  bnt  Morogh,  closing  in  upon  htm,  seized 
him  with  the  left  hand,  shook  him  out  of  his  coat  of  mail,  and 

Etoetrating  him,  pierced  him  with  his  sword  by  leaning  with  his 
reast  upon  it,  and  pressing  upon  it  with  the  weight  of  bis  body.  In 
this  dying  situation  of  Anrudh,  he  nevertheles  seized  the  nheine 
^scimiUlr)  which  hung  by  Moroch's  ude,  and  with  it  gives  him  at 
the  same  instant,  a  mortal  wound  I  The  Dane  expired  on  tbe  spot; 
but  Morogh  lived  until  next  morning,  when  he  made  bis  confesaon 
and  received  the  aacrament. 

The  confuBLon  became  general  through  the  Danish  army,  and  they 
fled  on  every  aide.  LoUin,  the  servant  of  Brian,  observing  the 
confusion,  feared  that  the  imperial  army  waa  defeated.  Jle 
hastily  entered  the  tent  of  Brian,  who  was  on  hia  knees  before  a 
crucifix,  and  requested  that  be  would  immediately  take  a  hoise  and 
fly.  "  No,"  says  Brian  ;  "  it  waa  to  conquer  w  die  I  came  here  : 
but  do  you  aitd  m^  other  attendants  take  my  hone  to  Armagh,  and 
conuntmiOBta  mvwill  to  the  suoceeeor  of  St.  Patrick — that  I  bequeath 
juy  wnl  to  God)  tny  body  to  Armagh,  and  mj  blesing  to  my  son 
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Donogh ;  give  200  cows  Xo  Armoeh,  along  with  my  body ;  and  go 
direcuy  to  Swords  of  ColumbkiB,  and  order  them  to  come  for  my 
body  to-morrow,  and  conduct  it  to  Duleek  of  St.  Eianan,  and  let 
them  conv^  it  to  Louth,  whither  let  Maelmorry,  the  son  d  Eochy, 
Comharb  of  St  Patrick,  come  with  the  family  of  Armagh,  and  con- 
vey it  to  th^  Cathedral." 

"  People  are  coming  towards  us,"  aays  the  servaiit,  "  What  sort 
of  people  are  they  ?"  fnys  Brian, ''  Green,  naked  people,"  says  the 
eervant.  "  Thev  are  the  Danes  in  armour,"  says  Brian,  and  he 
rose  from  bis  pillow,  seized  his  sword,  and  stood  to  await  the  ap- 

Cch  of  Broder  aul  some  of  his  folbwers ;  and  he  aaw  no  part  of 
without  armour  except  hia  eyes  and  his  feet.  Brian  raised  hu  hand 
and  gave  him  a  blow  with  which  he  cut  off  his  left  leg  from  the 
knee,  and  the  right  from  the  ankle,  but  Broder's  axe  met  the  head 
of  Brian,  and  fractured  it ;  Brian,  however,  with  all  the  fury  of  a 
dying  warrior,  beheaded  Broder,  and  killed  the  second  Dane  by 
whom  he  was  attacked,  and  then  gave  up  the  ghost. 

From  the  vast  number  of  chiefs  who  fell  we  ma^  form  some  idea 
ot  the  carnage  on  both  sides.  On  tbe  monarch's  side,  besides  bim- 
aelf,  were  alain  Morogh  with 
two  of  his  brothers,  and  hia 
grandson,  Turlogh  ;  bis  ne- 
^ew  Conang ;  the  chiefs  uf 
Corca  Baisgin,  of  Fermoy,  of 
Coonagh,  <3  Keny-Luaclira, 
of  Eoganackt  Locha  I/dn,  of 
Hy-Conaill-Gabhro,  of  lly- 
Neocbach  Mumhan,  of  tlu 
Daaies,  &c.  fell  in  thu  battle ; 
OB  did  the  Connaught  princes 
O'Kelly  of  Hy-miune,  O'Hey- 
ne  and  many  others. 

The  Great  Stewards  of 
Leamhna  (Lennox)  and  Mar, 
with  other  brave  Albanian 
Scots,  the  descendants  of  Core, 
King  of  Minuter,  died  in  the 
same  cause* 

On  the  dda  of  the  enemy 
there  fell  Maelmordha,  the 
c&uae  of  all  this  blood,  with 
tbe  [vinces  of  Hy-Failga 
(Ophaly)  of  Magh-Liffe,  and 
almojt  all  tbe  chiefs  of  Leins- 
ter,  with  3000  of  their  bravest 
troops.  Of  the  Danes,  beaidi-s 
their  principal  ofBceis,  tbcrj 
fuU  14,000  men.  The  100.) 
men  that  wore  coals  of  mail 
are  said  to  have  been  all  cut 

The  Danes  were  routed  and 

rued  to  their  ahips,  and  as 
as  the  gates  of  Dublin. 
*"'■  The  anrviving  foreicnets  took 

an    eternal    tareweU   of    tbe 
country  ;  and  the  Irish  Danes  returned  to  Dublin. 

The  body  of  Brian,  according  to  his  will,  was  conveyed  to  Armagh , 
First  the  clergy  of  Swords,  in  solemn  procession,  brought  it  to  their 
Abbey,  from  thence  the  next  morning,  the  clergy  of  Damhlia;; 
(Duleek)  conducted  it  to  the  church  of  bt.  Kiansn.  Here  the  clergy 
of  Louth  (Loughmagh)  attended  the  corpse  to  their  owu  monastery. 
The  archbishop  of  Armsgh  wiUi  his  suffragans  and  clergy,  received 
the  body  at  Louth,  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  their  cathedral  For 
twelve  days  and  nights  it  was  watched  1^  tbe  clergy,  during  which 
time  there  was  a  continued  scene  of  prayers  and  devotions ;  and 
then  it  waa  interred  with  great  funeral  pomp,  at  the  north  ^do  of 
the  altar  of  the  great  church.  The  body  of  Morogh,  with  the  heads 
of  Conang  and  Fabliau,  prince  of  the  Desies,  were  depoeited  in  the 
south  aisle  of  that  church  ;  but  his  grandson  Turlough,  and  most  of 
tbe  other  chiefs,  were  intenred  at  the  monastery  of  Kilmainhom." 


How  TO  Lbakk.— Old  sciences  i 
by  banning  at  the  foot. — Swift. 


^veiled,  like  old  stockings. 
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Hli^RE  IB  not,  perhaps,  in  the  entire  prorince  of 
Muneter  a  Tillage  to  li«autdfuUy  sitiuMd  aa  tbe 
•  ancient  tovn  of  Adare,  about  nine  miles  frton  U- 
'  merick.  Its  lonely  and  unfrequented  ahadea,  and 
the  remarkable  and  magnitioent  ruins  of  ita  caatle, 
and  ODce  splendid  religioua  edificea,  raise  in  the 
mind  of  tlte  occasional  visiter  man;  sublime  and 
I  delightful  emotiona.  From  ancient  records  we  find 
its  name  written  ^'  Ath-daar,"  which  ngnifies  the 
"  Ford  of  Oska."  The  remains  of  the  Frsnciecan 
'  Abbey  are  elegantly  nictureaqno ;  ita  moaldeiing 
,  walls  being  covered  with  a  mantle  of  ivy.  It  waa 
an  extensive  building  in  the  old  Gothic  style  of 
-  architecture,  and  ix  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  by  John,  Earl  of  Kildare. 
On  the  south  tide  an  Augustinian  Abbey  waa 
'  founded,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Black 
'  Abbey,"  of  which  there  sdll  exist  aaaip  very  beauti- 
ful aiid  romantic  remains.  The  eatablisfament 
called  the  "  \V  hite  Abbi^"  waa  founded  by  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  about  the  year  1271,  to  which  was 
attached  very  Urge  poaaenitBiB.  The  entrance  to 
1^  Abbey  was  l^  a  low  gate,  on  the  west  side, 
which  is  yet  partially  standing,  and,  with  the 
other  raiia  of  the  edifice,  presents  a  gloomy  yet  fanciful  jncture. 
The  above  engraving  represenlB  the  bridge  of  Adare,  over  the 
river  Maigue,  and  the  ensue  of  the  Earb  of  Deamond,  the  ruins  of 
which  i1k>w  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength.  It  was  com- 
pletelj  dimiantled  during  the  civil  war  of  1641. 
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CHAPTEB  XII. 

OME  in,  Tony,"  said  Quill,  in  reply  to  aknock  at 
the  office  door  of  Barman,  and  as  the  boy  entered, 

if  Quill,  who  affected  to  be  bnsy,  otaerved,  "  I  aaw 

'  you  raffling  the  window.  Why,  my  young  vaga- 
bond, you  are  nearly  in  as  bad  a  poaition  sb  my- 
self,"  continued  Quill ;  "  you  have  got  new  clothes. 
Now,  will  you  be  good  enough,  my  juvenile  and 
re^iMted  friend,  to  inform  me  who  developed  the 
Saxony,  and  what  becajne  of  your  venerable  gar- 
ments, including  your  accommodating  and  ever-to- 
be-remembered  whit«  hat,  of  pious  memory?  You 
are  '  alap  up,'  Tony ;  in  fact,  a  casual  observer 
would  mistake  you  tor  a  gentleman's  son,  prepar- 

I  ing  to  go  back  to  school  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
days.    Do  you  feel  queer,  Tony,  and  imagine  that 

I    the  people  are  looking  at  you ;  tor  if  you  don't,  you 
must  be  an  individual  of  more  nerve  than  I  hnppen 
to  beV'  adJed  the  voluble  Quill,  who  turne.1  him- 
self TOund,  and  said,  after  eyeing  bianew  cloth  from 
head  to  foot,  "  What  do  you  think  of  my  new 
garments  ?     I  think  they  are  of  the  right  sort — 
there  is  no  pretension  about  them.    They  cost  roe 
money,  no  doubt,  but  there  is  nothing  like  getting 
value  and  a  good  article— is  thwe,  Tony  ?" 
The  boy  appeared  to  listen,  hut  he,  young  aa  he  was,  feh  a  kind 
of  contempt  tor  Quill,  as  the  vain  and  gamiloua  fool  strutted  about 
the  office  in  his  new  finery,  which  be  had  purchased  that  m(»iung 
ready  made. 

"'rhe  Btack  Doctor,  Mr.  Faster,  and  yourmastw  will  be  here  soon," 
said  Tonv.  "  and  I  believe  they  have  a  great  deal  for  you  to  do." 
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*^I  expected,**  said  Quill  (in  whom  tranaitory  good  fortune 
seemed  to  have  developed  a  great  deal  of  the  patron^  **  to  have 
heard  that  you  would  be  one  of  the  miserable  victims  oi  the  fearful 
conflagration,  at  that  fkmous  and  well-beloved  hostelry  going  by 
the  name,  and  rejoicing  in  the  appellation  of  the  "  Three  Jolly 
Travellers.''  As  a  matter  of  course  you  have  imitated  your  betters, 
bv  putting  on  black  for  your  deceased  friend — ^none  more  worthy 
of  respect  and  gratitude  £rom  you,  Tony,  than  the  ever-to-be 
lamented  John  Brunt.** 

Tony,  who  *  felt  the  satire  of  the  lawyer's  clerk,  never  answered 
him,  but,  sitting  down  on  an  old  tin  box,  he  waited  patiently  for 
the  arrival  of  t^  Black  Doctor. 

A  lengthened  silence  was  broken  by  Quill,  exclaiming, 
*'  Every  body  is  comiug  out  in  new  clothes  to  day.  Here  is  Mr.  Bar- 
man, solicitor  at  law,  and  Mr.  Foster  (gentleman)  in  span  new  black.'' 
^^  This  is  a  strange  life  of  our  lawyers ;  what  ups  and  downs  of 
life  we  do  see,"  remarked  Quill,  as  he  mounted  himself  on  his  stool, 
and  pretended  to  be  making  a  pen  with  a  knife  that  he  kept  for  the 
special  purpose  of  cutting  tobacco. 

^*-  Was  Dr.  Bramble  here?" asked  Barman  as  he  entered,  accom- 
panied by  Foster. 

^^  No  sir,'*  replied  Quill,  whose  manner  was  most  obsequious  to  his 

employer,  "Tony  Johnson  has  been  here  some  time  waitinc  for  him. ' 

"  Come  this  way,  Tony,'*  said  Foster,  as  Barman  and  he  entered 

the  inner  office,  and  turning  to  Quill,  he  observed,  *^  If  Dr.  Bramble 

comes,  show  him  in  at  once." 

^  QulU  was  by  no  means  pleased  at  having  been  excluded  from  the 
conference,  and  he  became  most  anxious  to  hear  what  was  going  on 
inside.  For  the  effecting  of  this  object  he  placed  his  ear  against 
the  keyhole,  and  was  just  in  a  position  which  he  believed  most  fa- 
vourable for  his  pulpoBe,  when  the  quick  sense  of  hearing  of  Tony 
was  attracted  by  the  shirffling  of  QuOl's  feet  at  the  door.  The  boy 
took  an  old  file  that  bad  been  allowed  to  rust  from  want  of  use,  and 
cautiously  approaching  the  place  where  the  eaves-dropper  was  trying 
to  catch  every  word  tnatfell  from  Barman  and  Foster,  he  thrust  the 
rusty  point  of  the  file  through  the  keyhole,  into  the  ear  of  Quill, 
who  screamed  with  pain. 

"  What  is  that?'*  asked  Barman,  as  he  sprang  from  his  chair, 
**  what  can  have  happened  Quill  ?** 

"  Nothing,**  replied  Tony,  "  I  was  only  persuading  him  with  the 
top  of  this  old  file,  not  to  be  listening  to  what  you  were  saying.** 

^*  That  was  a  good  move  of  vours,  Tony,**  said  Bramble,  *^  and  I 
think  it  wlQ  teadi  Mr.  Jonas  QuiU  a  lesson  on  the  folly  of  hearing 
too  much." 

Brambleenteredtheinnerofficejustas  Barman  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  and  inflict  immediate  corporal  pimishment  on  his  worthy  clerk. 
^^  We  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  a  short  time  to  do  it  in,**  said 
Bramble.  "  Gentlemen,  excuse  me,  I  have  delayed  you  j  but  I  had 
much  to  do.  I  feel  that  I  am  getting,  day  after  day,  mto  deeper 
difficulties  and  dangers,  through  which  I  cannot  see  my  way.  Wnat 
want  of  rest,  unheal  of  fatigue,  aU  kinds  of  wildness  ana  extrava- 
gance if  you  wUl,  could  not  accomplish  for  years,  a  few  days  of 
mental  torture  and  excitement  have  effected.  Many  have  gained 
by  my  follies,  but  I  have  lost.  Come  gentlemen,"  continued  he, 
*'  I  have  promised  you  to  perjure  myself ;  it  may  be  a  strange  con- 
tra liction,  but  I  would  sooner  do  so  than  break  faith  with  you.  I 
wUl  read  the  certificate  which  I  have  written,  and  which,  I  suppose, 
I  must  swear  to ;  I  will  never  permit  it  Im  said  that  I  broke  my 
word.    This  is  the  certificate  of  Mrs.  Fo6ter*8  death. 

I'  I  have  attended  Mrs.  Laura  Foster,  throughout  a  long  and 
painful  Dlneas,  and,  to  my  knowledge,  she  died  from  natualcauses. 

(Signed)  "Bkutus  BrambU:.** 

*^Put  in  any  date  you  like,  Barman,  to  this  document,  it  is  in  my 
handwriting.** 

Barman  rose  and  opened  the  door.  *^  Here  QuiU,'*  said  he,  *^  em- 
body that  certificate  m  the  draft  of  the  affidavit.** 

The  attorney  closed  the  door,  and  the  conference  was  resumed. 
Around  the  old  mouliy  table,  in  the  back  office  of  Jacob  Barman, 
sat  three  desperate  gamblem.  Their  hands  were  full  of  trumps,  but 
it  reauired  great  courage  and  address  to  play  tiiem ;  one  mistake 
would  be  fatal,  and  each  knew  that  he  stood  on  the  verge  of  a  pre- 
cipice. 

'^  You  are  not  in  good  spirits  to-day  doctor,**  remarked  Barman, 
(^batl  suppose  what  QuiUifas  telling  me  about  the  burning  of 


the  '  Three  Jolly  Travellers*  and  old  Brunt  in  the  bargain,  shocked 
you  not  a  little,  I  must  confess  when  I  heard  it  first  it  alarmed  me.** 

**  And  is  it  possible  that  the  house  where  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  fat  old  man  that  I  used 
to  see  behind  the  counter  is  dead?**  asked  Foster. 

"  It  is  so,'*  replied  Bramble.  " '  The  Three  Jolly  Travellers'  was 
more  than  it  looked ;  much  crime  and  dark  deeds  were  done  within 
it,  and  hti  who  atone  could  tell  all,  met  his  fate  in  the  flames  which 
consumed  it.  No  record  now  remains  of  the  fearful  scenes  which 
were  enacted  within  its  unhallowed  precincts,  and  before  long,  it 
will  be  a  question  to  be  determined  by  tradition,  where  the  *•  Three 
Jolly  Travellers*  stood.  But  I  have  other  and  more  impor- 
tant business  with  you  than  to  be  moralizt^ff  over  burned  houses. 
I  have  sworn,  and  aU  but  staked  my  life's  wenare,  to  have  vengeance 
on  Abraham  Isaacs,  and  that  vengeance  1  wUl  have  at  anything 
short  of  the  sacrifice  of  my  soul.  He  ifl  in  my  ytPk^  iiiow,  as  never 
man  was  in  the  power  of  another.  I  will  wani  yottf  help  to  carry 
out  my  plans,  aod  he  who  thwarts  me  in  my  pxfptm,  t  shall  regard 
as  my  enemy.  The  Jew  is  as  legitiiuirtely  my  prfff ,■  i$  ^  sparrow  ia 
that  of  the  hawk,  or  the  rat  is  of  the  terrier.  JdH  gave  the  Jew 
an  assignment  of  your  estate,  Mr.  Foster,  souNi  ^ea^  iitwe,  and  passed 
him  a  number  of  bills  ?*' 

''  I  did,*'  ^plied  Foster,  <*aiid  the  Jew  iMlbetti  i^^Mftring  the  rent 
for  a  very  long  time.'* 

*'  Ton  would  know  that  BaHgata^ii  MiA  ^  094^«ra}  bills  if  you 
saw  them?**  observed  Bramble.  *<  t  m&tfif  idt  fott  Hhsit  question 
out  of  pure  curiosity.'* 

"  Mos^  anuredly  I  woulc],''  replied  f'oife^,  "Ml  have  a  good 
right  to  remember  those  things  which  enabled  Oiii  exacting  and 
terrible  man  we  call '  the  Jew*  to  deprive  me  of  all  I  posseesed  in 
the  world." 

The  Black  Doctor  took  from  his  side  pocket  a  large  bundle,  and 
opening it^  he  laid aparchme&t  dottmrtnt  <m  the  table,  and  after 
unrollinff  it,  said  to  Fostet — 

<^  It  diat  the  attiit^nn^K^  ^  whidi  iM  WfttV  speaking  just  now  ? 
You  look  as  Jf  yod  Ml  seeft  tt  before." 

^*  Is  Heavefi's  name,'  asked  Foster,  '^  where  did  you  come  by 
this  ?"  and  as  his  amdous  eye  spread  over  it,  he  said ;  *^  why,  it  is  the 
original,  and  has  not  been  registered.  This  is  a  marvel  Who 
gave  it  you  ?" 

^^  I  have  been  given  it  in  trust  for  vengeance,"  observed  Bramble. 
^^Do  you  know  these  ?**  enquired  he,  as,  to  the  amazement  of  Foster, 
he  laid  before  him  bundles  of  promiasoiy  notes,  which  he  had  passed 
to  Isaacs.  *^  I  will  use  them  soon  as  I  will  also  use  this  charming 
foreery  of  the  amiable  Abraham." 

Bramble  handed  tiie  Jew's  forgery  to  Barman,  and  asked, 

'^  Dont  you  think  that  very  clever.  I  would  not  part  toat  out 
of  its  proper  season  not  for  a  kingdom."  Bramble,  as  he  folded  up 
the  documents,  and  carafully  replaced  them  in  his  pocket,  remarked, 
'^  We  understand  one  another.  Not  a  word  is  to  be  breathed  of 
what  has  occurred  here  to-day.  This  will  affair  once  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  Jew  and  I  become  better  acquainted.  Foster,  I  seek 
notldng  at  your  hands  ;  these  documents  shall  be  yours  when  they 
have  done  my  work,  aye,  not  my  work,  but  a  work,  though  perhaps 
to  be  accomplished  not  by  the  honestest  means,  stall  good  Andpraise- 
worthy,  no  matter  bow  accomplished." 

Bramble,  Foster,  and  Barman  were  employed  up  to  a  late  period 
of  the  day  perfecting  the  everal  affidavits  necessary  to  obtain  probate 
of  the  fictTtiouB  will  of  Mrs.  Foster. 

*^  I  win  have  that  will  proved  to-morrow,"  said  Barman,  *^  and 
the  Jew  must  come  with  me  to  lodge  it." 

^^  Be  a  little  liberal  with  him,"  observed  Bramble.  '^  He  will  re< 
quire  to  make  nrach  profit  to  compensate  him  for  what  he  will  soon 
lose.    It  would  be  well,  Biuman,  if  you  saw  him  this  evening." 

<^  I  intend  to  do  so,"  said  the  attorney,  *^  as  Isaacs  is  a  man  that 
must  be  closely  watched.  I  know  something,  doctor,  that  the  Jew 
was  saying  to  me  about  you,  and  I  believe  if  he  had  his  way,  he 
would  not  be  anxious  to  prolong  your  life." 

*'  I  suppose  not,"  replied  BramUe,  lao^^iii^,  as  lie  took  Foster's 
arm  and  bid  Barman  good  evening. 

[t9  BB  OUHTURUIBD.} 
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A    VIBl-BISE    IBTEBIB. 

LB  King  Christmaa  is  here  again,  but  we  care 
not.  For  the  next  sue  months  we  are  certain  of 
enjoying  the  eolacinff  companionship  of  onr  old 
friend — the  fire.  What  a  bright,  lively,  gladsome, 
happy -looking  creation  it  is !  and  how  it  flames, 
and  nares,  and  frolics  about  the  bars  of  our  grate, 
as  if  from  some  very  excess  of  glee  at  finding  itseli 
there  again.  Let  us  draw  near,  and  enjoy  its  soci- 
ality— welcome  it  with  uplifted  hands  and  out- 
stretched palms,  affectionately  and  reyerentially,  in 
token  of  the  fervent  bleadngs  that  our  hearts  be- 
stow upon  it.  No  sooner  do  we  begin  to  experi- 
ence the  depressing  effects  of  the  season,  than  the 
fire,  like  an  old  and  honest  friend,  comes  to  dispel 
our  despondency,  and  make  such  a  bright  and  ge- 
nial simimer  in-doora,  that  we  are  most  amply  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  our  out-door  suiishme.  We 
Doldly  bid  defiance  to  all  external  influences ;  even 
though  it  be  that — 

'*Tbe  wind  moans  dull  and  drear ; 

Misty  vapoara  doud  the  plain; 
Whilst  December's  leaflets  sear, 

Throb  against  the  pane/' 

The  same  graphic  pen  that  depicted  this  infliction,  has  taught  UB 
to  counteract  it,  thua : — 

'*  What,  though  now  we  can  no  mora 

On  the  skies  of  summer  gase; 
Let  the  poker's  aid  restore 

Jane's  bright  substitute— a  '  blaze.* 
'  Fly  the  poker  ;  touch  it  lightly ; 
Seel  the  fire  is  blazing  brightly."     ' 

Aye,  say  we,  so  gloriously,  that  it  warms  uB  to  the  very  heart's 
core,  and  enables  us  to  create  a  world  of  felici^  around  us,  by  the 
extraordinary  expansion  of  our  sympathies.  How  delightfully  it  is 
associated  with  our  retrospections  of^  childhood,  when  with  wonder- 
ing eyes,  we  used  to  sit  and  gaze  upon  its  mysterious  brightness,  and 
at  last  fell  asleep,  nestled,  like  a  bird,  in  Aunt  Jeannie's  lap.  We 
were  very  happjy  then,  reader,  and  so  were  you.  Never  mind  what 
has  happened  since ;  here^s  the  fire  to  cheer  us  still ;  the  same  veri- 
table essence  of  life  and  light,  as  beautiful  to  look  at  and  as  genial — 
more  genial  than  ever.  We  can  sit  and  think  about  it,  and  about 
ourselves,  and  all  the  happiness  we  have  enjoyed  with  it.  We  say 
enjoyed  with  it,  for  we  never  could  diveet  ourselves  of  the  feeling 
of  positive  vitality  and  individuality  belonging  to  it.  You  may 
smile  ;  but  the  idea  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  quite  as  good  as  anything 
of  too  palpable  a  reahty  to  be  mistaken  for  ih<^  emanation  of  pure 
fancy. 

You  ronember  the  old  Christmas  parties — ^the  group  of  happy 
faces  round  the  blazing  hearth — ^the  hissing,  cracklmg,  and  flaming 
of  the  Yule  log,  and  the  noble,  hearty,  generous,  and  beneficent  sub- 
stantiality of  the  fire  1  DoubUess,  you  remember,  also,  how  good- 
naturedly  and  how  cleverly  roasted  your  chesnuts  were,  and 
how,  as  soon  as  they  were  done,  you  had  them  thrown  out  at  your 
feet,  with  a  "phiz"  and  a  " pop"  that  created  a  little  suppressed 
screaming,  and  a  great  deal  of  loud  laughter.  How  eagerly  you 
snatched  up  the  glowing  treasure,  regardless  of  burning  your  fin- 
gers, and  intent  only  on  the  pleasure  of  dividing  it  vrith  a  certain 
little  bright-eyed  maiden,  whom  you  used  to  imagine  yourself  very 
fond  of.  How  delicately  it  was  cooked,  and  how  nicely  the  shell 
was  split  and  cracked  in  various  places,  to  afford  you  every  facility 
in  the  feeling ;  how  entirely  your  happiness  depended  on  the  fire 
then !  next  to  your  host  it  was  worthy  of  aU  honour.  There  was 
no  friend  to  be  oompared  to  it,  either  when  you  were  at  home  or 
went  out  visiting. 

£h !  what's  that  ?  a  coal  flown  out  of  the  fire,  as  if  to  remind  ua 
that  we  are  flying  from  our  subject;  and  so  we  are,  for  we  find  such 
a  number  of  pleasant  vistas  tempting  us  at  every  turn,  as  we  trace 
back  our  road  of  life  from  boyhoml,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
taking  a  step  or  two  aside  to  get  all  the  enjoyment  we  can  out  of 
our  fire-side  recoll^ons,  Book&— hal  bo6k»--books  and  the  fir^— 


exactly  what  we  used  to  be  very  fond  of,  and  so  we  are  still,  but 
the  relish  has  diminished,  the  books  have  lost  their  freshness.  Do 
you  remember  sitting  by  the  fire  reading  "  Robinson  Crosoe,"  the 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  or — we  willgo  lower — ^the 
"  Butterfly's  Ball,"  and  "  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  ?"  How  you  went 
on  revelling  in  a  dream,  toasting  your  knees,  and  sometimes  burning 
the  toes  of  your  boots,  so  completely  were  you  absorbed  by  the  fire- 
side visions !  And  then  when  you  had  no  books,  how  the  fire  sup- 
plied you  with  visions  almost  as  good  I  Yes,  there  you  sat,  mutter- 
ing to  yourself,  as  we  may  fancy,  and  as  we  have  no  doubt  you  did, 
mentally,  something  after  this  rashion :  ^*  Well,  that  coal*s  uncom- 
monly like  a  castle,  and  there's  a  little  ugly  old  man  looking  out  ci 
the  window — ^what  can  he  possibly  be  looking  at  ?  Perhaps  he  is 
watching  that  flock,  of  sheep,  but  why  is  he  not  with  them  ?  No, 
he*8  710^  watching  the  sheep ;  he  looks  too  wicked  to  be  employed' to 
watch  sheep.  Ah !  here's  a  couple  of  travellers  (did  not  see  them 
before,  though)  and  they  are  ^ing  up  to  the  castle ;  just  come 
through  that  gap  in  the  mountains — the  old  man  is  looking  out  for 
them — some  captain  of  banditti  I  Now,  as  the  travellers  come  near, 
he'll  whistle  to  nis  men,  and  they'll  be  ready  to  rob  and  murder  the 
traveUers  the  moment  they  have  passed  through  that  archway,  and 
then  their  bodies  will  be  thrown  mto  that  great  pit  there,  and  then 
— ^why,  the  castle  has  fallen  down,  and  the  travellers  are  gone,  and 
Pincher  has  stolen  that  last  sUce  of  bread  and  butter  1"  So  much 
for  juvenile  day-dreams  by  the  fire ;  but  there  were  better  dreams 
than  that — dreams  of  love,  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  you  and 
somebody  used  to  sit  for  hours  py  the  fire-side,  and  revel  in  the 
anticipation  of  possesBing  some  pretty  cottage,  witn  its  white  walls 
gleaming  in  the  sunshine,  and  a  garden  in  front  full  of  beautiful 
flowers,  and  a  porch  at  the  door  clustered  with  honeysuckle  or 
jesasmine,  looking  down  upon  a  magnificent  valley  dotted  with 
villages,  streaked  with  shining  rivers,  and  shaded  by  towering  hills, 
and  woods  that  bounded  your  imaginary  prospect.  How  happy  you 
were  to  be !  You  would  have  plenty  of  money  to  live  upon,  to  be 
sore  you  would  I  and  you  wouM  go  rambling  about  all  da^  long,  or 
sit  by  the  fire  if  the  weather  was  wet,  and  spend  the  day  m  reading 
or  talking  1  And  then  what  happy  evenings  you  wouM  haye!  with 
a  host  of  kind  friends  around  you,  and  a  blaze  of  lights,  songs,  music, 
cards,  and  chess,  besides  some  glorious  revivals  of  blindman's  bufi', 
and  good  old  country  dances !  All  very  delightful,  truly,  but,  alas  I 
we  m  list  change  the  picture,  and  conjure  up  the  reminiscence  of  a 
fire-side  reality  that  destroyed  all  this  dreaming — a  long  morning 
scene,  a  mixture  of  reasonings,  remonstrance,  entreaty,  and  pa- 
rental appeal  against  the  step  that,  as  you  had  fondly  dreamed, 
was  to  produce  the  consummation  of  aU  this  happiness — you 
were  very  yoimg  and  had  been  acting  very  rashly.  You  saw 
your  folly,  but  the  discovery  was  opposed  to  your  affections. 
It  was  a  bitter  and  a  painful  truth;  so  much  so  that  you 
refused  at  first  to  acknowledge  it,  and  required  time  for  con- 
sideration before  you  would  give  the  promise  required  of  you. 
You  ^ere  left  alone ;  you  locked  the  door  of  the  room,  flung  your- 
self into  a  chair ;  and  there,  by  the  very  hearth  where  you  had 
cherished  dreams  of  love,  you  took  upon  yourself  the  meeknes 
of  a  martyr,  and  resolved  to  bow  obediently  to  the  advice  and 
wiHhefi  of  those  whose  experience  and  affection  demanded  such  a 
sacrifice.  It  was  a  trial  and  a  triumph — and  the  end?  What  is 
the  scene  that  the  blaze  of  your  fire  illumines  now  ? — a  vivid  picture 
of  comfort  and  happiness  I 

But  this  is  the  genifld  Christmas-tide,  and  we  have  no  right  to  let 
our  fire-aide  revues  take  a  sombre  hue.     Let  us  stir  the  cheerful 
fire,  and  regard  the  reflex,  so  full  of  life  and  reality,  which  Sir 
Walter  Soott  has  given  us  of  Christmas,  as  kept  in  a  baron's  hall  * 
in  the  olden  time. 

**  And  well  onr  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  vear  its  course  had  roll'd, 
And  brouffht  blithe  ChristmaB  baok  again^ 
With  all  his  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holv  night ; 
^  On  Christmas  Eve  the  oells  were  rung ; 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  mass  was  sung ; 
The  damsel  donn'd  her  kirtle  sheen ; 
The  hall  was  dress'd  with  holly  gre^  ; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry  men  go^ 
To  gather  in  tiM  Biiftletoe, 
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Then  open*d  wide  the  boron's  hAll 
To  vassal,  tenant^  serf,  and  all ; 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 
And  ceremony  doff  *d  his  ^ride. 
The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes. 
That  nieht  might  village  partner  choose ; 
The  lord,  onderogating,  snare 
The  vulgar  ^me  of  "post  and  pair/' 
All  hailed,  with  uncontrolled  delight, 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  ni^t. 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown. 
Brought  tidinffs  of  salvation  down ! 

The  fire  with  well-dried  logs  supplied, 
Went  roarinff  up  the  chimney  wide ; 
The  huge  hali-table*s  oaken  &ce, 
Scrubbed  tiU  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace, 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
Ko  mark  to  part  the  sauire  and  lord. 
Then  was  brought  in  toe  lusty  brawn. 
By  old  blue-coated  serving  man ; 
Then  the  grim  boar*s-head  frowned  on  bi^b, 
Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 
Well  can  the  green-garbed  rauger  tell, 
How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell ; 
What  doss  before  his  death  he  tore, 
And  all  tne  baitings  of  the  boar. 
The  wassail  round,  in  good  brown  bowls. 
Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 
There  the  huge  sirloin  reeked  :  hard  by 
Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pie. " 


SOIENTIPIC  JOTTIirOS. 

THE  LIME-LIGHT. 

VER  since  the  introduction  of  gas,  men  have  been 
attempting  to  find  some  still  more  powerful  light, 
as  far  surpassing  that  as  it  does  any  generaUy  used 
means  previou^y  adopted.  Many  years  ago  an 
intense  light  was  exhibited  l)y  lecturers  to  popular 
audiences,  by  turning  on  jets  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen upon  a  ball  of  lime,  which  was  thus  raised  to  a 
point  of  brilliant  ignition. 

This  was  the  ^^Drummond  Light,"  so  called 
after  Lieutenant  Drummond,  who  invented  it,  and 
applied  it  practically  in  the  triangulations  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  on  some 
oi  the  lofty  stations,  where  it  was  of  great  impor- 
tance in  those  operations  to  have  certain  determi- 
nate signals.  Irom  Holyhead  to  Liland  the  light 
was  visible  sixty-four  miles ;  and  the  same  was  the 
case  from  Ben  Lomond  to  Knock  Layd,  a  still 
greater  distance — ^ninety-five  miles ;  thus  demon- 
strating the  practical  unlimitability  of  the  lime- 
light for  the  most  extended  terrestrial  purposes. 
But  there  must  have  been  some  difficidties  m  the 
management  of  such  a  pore  and  brilliant  light  to 
have  prevented  its  coming  into  general  use,  for  it 
is  five-and-thirty  years  ago  since  Drummond  cave 
us  the  knowledge  of  it.  And  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty. We  do  not  mean  in  its  oostlinesB,  for  the  procuring  of 
oxygen  was  then  a  dear  process ;  but  there  was  a  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing it,  BO  to  speak,  a-light.  Not  that  the  lime  burnt  atoay^  because 
it  IS  not  combustion  which  takes  place  at  all.  It  is  ignition  or  in- 
candescence which  gives  the  licnt.  and  this  will  take  place  as  wdl 
in  a  vacuum  as  in  the  air ;  but  tne  lime  crumbled  under  the  intense 
heat,  and  fell  away  in  powder.  Hence  the  Drummond  light  was 
laid  aside  by  the  public,  but  not  by  some  individuals,  who.  from 
fancy  or  other  motives,  continued  to  try  to  remedy  this  one  acsfect, 
and  to  rend^  the  light  perfect  and  useful. 

Mr.  Renton  and  othera  who  thus  devoted  thdr  time  and  their  in- 
tellect to  this  point  have  produced  a  steady  and  continuous  lime- 
light by  the  use  of  cbck-work,  which  constantly  moves  up  to  the 
point  of  the  impingement  of  the  jet  of  gases  a  nesh  portion  di  the 
mne-wick ;  and  for  the  more  extended  purposes  of  hothouses  and 
other  such  objects,  where  very  strong,  permanent,  and  distance- 
carrying  light,  is  required,  a  combination  of  several  lime-wicks  and 
their  atteiraant  gas-jets  is  made  use  of,  bo  that  the  volume  of  fight 


is  powerfully  increased,  and  all  danger  of  extinction  removed,  for,  if 
by  any  possibility  one  or  two  should  become  useless,  which  is  not 
now  Hkely,  liie  otiiers  would  continue  to  give  off  their  powerful 
cones  of  rays  with  undiminished  brilliancy. 

Although  the  Ume-ligbt  is  something  less  intense  than  the  electric, 
it  has  advantages  over  it.  Nothing  can  make  the  electric  light  of 
uniform  intensilnr.  Every  diange  of  weather,  every  change  of 
atmospheric  concutions,  influences  the  generation  of  electricity  in 
the  battery  which  supplies  its  force,  and  as  the  source  itself  is 
affected,  so  must  be  the  nver  of  light  which  flows  with  such  inten^ty 
but  in  such  a  narrow  thread  from  an  almost  mathematical  point 
between  the  charcoal  ends  of  the  conducting  wires.  The  electric 
light,  too,  is  enormously  costly,  and  requires,  constant  attention. 
&.  attendant  watches  it  aU  night  long,  and  if  it  go  out,  oil  lamps 
have  to  be  supplied.  It  is,  thw^fore,  of  importance  to  test  a  li^ht 
which  is  now,  by  novel  methods  of  producing  the  gases  it  requires 
at  cheap  rates,  useable  with  greater  economy  than  oil,  and  we  believe 
even  t^m  coal-gas. 

Another  property  of  the  lime-light  which  we  have  not  yet  seen 
noticed  is  its  power  of  burning  as  well  under  water  as  in  the  air ; 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cover  the  lime  wicks  with,  a  bell  glass, 
closed  at  the  top,  so  as  to  prevent  the  actual  contact  of  the  water 
with  the  lime,  and  the  apparatus  can  be  lowered  into  water  without 
in  the  least  interfering  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  light.  Air  is  not 
necessary  for  the  burning  of  this  light  as  it  is  for  that  of  most  others, 
tiie  mixed  gases  containing  within  themselves  the  necessary  elements 
both  for  burning  and  for  the  support  of  combustion  ;  whilst  the  solo 

Sroducts  of  combustion  being  the  vapour  of  water*  this  would  con- 
ense  and  run  down  the  sides  of  the  glass.  There  would  be  no  per- 
manent gas  to  escape,  and  consequently  the  light  might  be  lowered 
to  the  bottom  of  the  clearest'  lake  without  the  transparency  of  the 
superjacent  water  being  in  the  least  degree  disturbea  by  the  rising 
and  breaking  of  air  bubbles  at  the  surface. 

Not  only  are  colmirs  parfectly  distinguishable  by  this  light,  but  it 
has  t^  advantage  lor  domestic  use,  that  it  generates  no  bad  odours, 
it  produces  nothing,  or  at  most  a  few  drops  of  moisture  by  the  union 
of  oxygen  and  hycbogen,  for,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  ignition,  not 
combustion  which  tskea  place. 

For  large  factories,  workshops,  and  {>ublic  assembly-rooms,  where 
the  gas-lights  now  add  heat  and  annoying  smells  to  the  other  incon- 
veniences of  such  crowded  places,  the  lime-light  would  be  a  vast 
improvement,  and  as  it  rec^uires  no  air  for  its  support,  it  has  been 
properly  suggested  that  it  might  well  be  adapted  to  coal-mines  and 
other  works  where  explosions  now  cause  such  calamitous  losses  to 
human  life. 


THE     LILIES. 

I  WALKED  amid  the  liUes,  at  the  mom, 

And  they  were  fair. 
With  trembling  chalices  that  banquetted 

On  sun  and  air. 
In  the  cool  depths  of  the  green  inland  kke 

I  saw  them  rise. 
Chilly  and  white  as  stars  that  break  and  break 

Thro^  autumn  skies. 

At  even  tide,  slow  pacing,  I  returned, 

Ah  t  woe  is  me ! 
Where  were  the  bright  inhabitants  of  mom, 

That  welcomed  me  ? 
"What  keel  of  summer  skiff,  red-beaked  and  slow, 

Had  ridden  o*er 
My  white  lake-garden,  blotting  out  its  li^ts, 

Twixt  shore  and  shore  ? 

• 

No  answer  and  no  answer.     Ludd  sprites, 

Where'er  you  be, 
The  spring  is  flying  backward  o*er  the  liills. 

Be  patient  ye. 
I  hear  the  windnswirled  trumpeters  of  March, 

On  wave  and  plain, 
Be  patient,  spring  is  coming  quick  and  ye 

Shall  rise  again. 


A  WOMAN  OF  MAEK. 
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A    WOHAH    OF    XABX. 

H£  geniiu  of  American  liteoratore  has  its  own  pe- 
culiaritieB,  wedded  to  the  soil  from  which  it  has 
sprang,  and  bound  up  with  the  aspirationB  of  the 
age  and  people  Drawinf^  its  elements  from  Euro- 
pean achoola,  but  with  original  Btimulants  to  thought 
m  new  aoenerj,  new  society,  and  new  duties,  it  has 
called  forth  a  circle  of  thinkers  to  vindicate  its  aims, 
and  these  strangely  stand  up  apart  from  the  entire 
literature  of  t^  world.  !^er8on,  with  his  old- 
world  thoughts,  spoken  through  the  new  materials 
of  the  west;  Longfellow,  with  his  spirit-music, 
drawn  from  the  Emn  songs  of  Germany  and  the 
lyrical  melody  of  Greece,  charming  with  his  Mil- 
tonic  philosophy ;  and  Nathaniel  Hawthom*s,  brim- 
ming oyer  with  the  tone  of  European  tradition  • 
while  working  out  the  phases  of  a  new  land  and 
people,  all  exhtbit  peculiar  originalities,  which  sepa- 
rate them  iram  the  general  bodjr  of  European 
writers,  and  jret  so  strangely  assimilate  their  pro- 
ductions with  the  tendendes  of  European  minds, 
that  their  books  are  read  almost  in  preference  to 
our  own,  and  hare  the  most  extetudve  influence  of 
any,  except  natiye  literature,  on  the  diaracter  of 
national  tnonght. 
But  America  has  produced  several  remarkable 
women,  whose  names  stand  equally  anirt  with  those  of  the  opposite 
sex,  just  mentioned.  For  example,  Mrs.  Stowe,  whose  name  has 
echoed  at  every  fire-side ;  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  whose  poems  are  as  well 
known  here  as  those  of  our  own  Mrs.  Hemans ;  and,  topass  by 
many  others,  the  subject  of  our  present  sketch,  Margaret  iuller. 

This  notable  woman  was  bom  on  the  23d  of  May,  1810,  at  Cam- 
bridge Port,  Massachusetts.  Her  father  was  a  respectable  lawyer  of 
some  Bchokistic  acquirements,  and  her  mother  was  *^  one  of  those 
fair  and  flower-like  natures  which  sometimes  spring  up  beside  the 
most  dusty  highways  of  life,'*  a  true  woman,  fuU  of  affection,  moral 
rectitude,  and  '^  bound  by  one  law  with  the  blue  sky,  Uie  dew,  imd 
the  frolic  birds.'*  Her  infancy  was  remarkable  for  the  quickness  o£ 
her  mind  and  her  extraordinaiy  love  of  books.  Her  father,  igno- 
rant of  the  laws  of  mental  development,  was  filled  with  an  ambition 
to  see  her  mind  prematurely  perfect,  and  forced  on  her  taeks  far 
beyond  the  capaci^  and  endurance  of  a  chUd.  She  had  none  of  the 
resources  which  usually  form  the  life  of  childhood ;  neither  dog,  nor 
bird,  nor  flower ;  no  companions,  and  nothing  to  love ;  and,  under 
the  harsh  compulsion  of  her  father,  her  mind  soon  became  diseased, 
through  too  early  and  too  laborious  a  course  of  study.  She  had 
headache,  she  wandered  about  the  house  in  her  sleep,  and  was  a  com- 
plete victim,  in  body  and  mind,  of  a  mental  cultivation  begun  too 
early,  and  pursued  in  a  manner  too  severe. 

llie  result  of  this  was  that  her  growth  was  stunted  and  her  frame 
weakened,  while  her  mind  was  rendered  wonderfully  acute,  and 
her  wit  sharpened  to  a  sarcastic  perception.  She  was  a  wonderful 
child,  or  rather  wonderful  woman,  at  the  age  of  thirteen ;  for  she 
was  so  precocious  both  in  her  mental  and  physical  development, 
that  she  passed  for  eighteen  or  twenty.  Her  conversational  powers 
were  at  this  time  most  extraordinary.  She  conversed  with  the 
students  and  professors  of  Haward  CoU^^e,  and  baffled  them  bj  her 
keen  criticisms  and  brilliant  raillery.  She  had  no  natural  childhood, 
and  her  womanhood  was  tainted  with  morbid  tastes  and  tendencies. 
Her  school  life  was  chequered  with  hysterical  peculiaritieB,  and 
she  became  famous  as  a  qvdz  and  a  wit — a  reputation  by  no  means 
consonant  with  the  studied  propriety  of  boarding-school  misses. 
But  her  studies  at  school  were  extnundinary.  She  soon  mastered 
the  common-place  elements  of  polite  learning ;  dashed  into  the  re- 
mote comers  of  classical  literature,  became  familiar  with  Ariosto, 
Helvetius,  Milton,  Badnes,  and  the  older  British  poets,  and  entered 
into  the  genius  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages,  in^i 
manner  worthy  ot  a  master  of  philosophy.  Her  correspondence 
at  this  time  was  esteemed ;  her  letters  were  replete  with  leaming, 
broad  and  dear-aghted  criticism,  and  a  high-toned  speculation  in 
religion  and  moraJs.  During  the  ten  years  spent  at  Cambridge, 
from  1826,  she  exhibited  great  intensity  of  mental  life.  She  was 
universally  beloved,  and  hwd.  always  around  her  a  bevy  of  fair  girls, 
In  whom  she  awakened  an  intense  interest,  «id  whose  confi&u» 


she  won  by  the  nobleness  of  her  womanly  nature.  In  their  even- 
ing meetings  Margaret  always  drew  around  her  a  knot  of  listeners, 
whom  she  enchanted  by  her  fine  conversation,  or  excited  to  ecstacy 
by  her  brilliant  wit.  Her  conversational  ttdent  was  wonderful,  and 
past  the  belief  of  any  who  had  not  heard  her.  Her  personal  appear- 
ance* was  far  from  preposseesing.  She  was  short,  somewhat  corpu- 
lent, with  features  full  of  inteUectual  expression,  but  by  no  means 
beautiful,  and  rendered  universally  peculiar  by  a  constant  habit  of 
shutting  and  opening  her  eyelids,  while  speaking  in  a  somewhat 
nasal  tone. 

In  the  year  1833  she  commenced  the  study  of  German,  and  at 
this  time  her  mind  acquired  its  full  expansion,  and  she  was  in  the 
prime  of  her  intellectual  endowments.  Her  letters  and  journals  of 
this  date  are  full  of  fine  feeling  and  character — ^thev  brim  with  soul ; 
and  throughout  all  her  observations  on  men  and  books,  or  her  friendly 
exchanges  of  courtesy,  a  spirit  of  earnest  piety  runs  underneath,  aud 
a  benevolence  of  most  womanly  warmth  and  tenderness.  In 
German  she  made  rapid  progress ;  she  read  Goethe,  Tieck,  Korner, 
Novalis,  Richter,  ana  ScniUer,  and  soon  commenced  a  series  of  criti- 
dsms  in  her  journals  and  letters,  which  evinced  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  spirit  of  Crerman  literature. 

While  she  evinced  these  noble  traits,  the  fruits  of  early  ill  treat- 
ment showed  themsdves  in  certain  diseased  manifestations  of  mental 
powers.  S^  believed  in  omens,  talismans,  and  dreams ;  was  par- 
ticular as  to  birth-days,  coincidences,  and  mottoes,  and  never  wrote 
a  letter  to  a  friend  without  putting  on  a  lucky  ring  or  bracelet,  in 
which  a  carbuncle  was  set,  as  a  charm  against  evil  influences ;  to  flowers, 
too,  she  was  partial,  and  sdected  the  heliotrope  as  her  own  flower, 
because  of  some  fancied  similarity  between  its  nature  and  her  own. 

Every  year  her  friendships  increased  in  number,  and  her  great 
soul,  like  a  magnetic  centre,  gathered  to  itself  all  others  and  similar 
sympathy.  In  the  autumn  of  1835  her  father  died  ;  in  1836  she 
went  to  Boston,  to  teach  Latin  and  French,  in  Dr.  Alcott's  school ; 
in  1837  she  accepted  an  engagement  to  conduct  a  school  in  Provi- 
dence, at  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Her  industry  was 
amazing,  and  she  grew  more  literary  in  her  habits.  She  translated 
Eckerman's  conversations  with  Goethe.  In  1844  she  commenced  to 
write  for  the  *'  New  York  Tribune,*'  while  she  was  at  the  same  time 
engaged  on  her  great  work,  ^^  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.*' 
It  was  the  publication  of  this  work  which  stamped  her  fame  in  the 
presence  of^the  world.  Hitherto  her  high  talents  had  only  evinced 
themselves  in  anonymous  journalism,  and  in  conversation  with  pri- 
vate friends ;  now  she  appeared  before  the  world  with  a  new  iaea, 
and  asserted  for  once,  and  for  the  flrst  time  fairly,  the  false  position 
of  women  in  the  scheme  of  modem  dvilization.  She  held  the  right 
of  women  to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and 
to  enjoy  in  every  sense  an  equal  share  with  man  in  the  political  and 
social  affairs  of  the  age  and  nations.  Those  who  think  such  an  idea 
wild  and  ridiculous  must  bear  in  mind  that  Margaret^s  mental 
powers  were  strongly  cast,  and  she  f dt  her  ri^ht  and  capability  for 
tiiese  things,  and  fordbly  applied  that  consciousness  to  the  tender 
sex  universally. 

At  last  she  achieved  what  had  been  the  chief  wish  of  her  life- 
time—a voyage  to  England.  She  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1846,  and  lamled  at  Liverpool,  on  the  12th  of  the  same 
month.  After  visiting  Wordsworth,  De  Quincy,  and  other  northern 
notorieties,  she  went  up  to  London,  and  saw  llKunas  Carlyle,  W.  J. 
Fox,  Joanna  BaOlie,  the  Howitts,  and  other  literary  cdebrities. 
From  London  she  went  to  Paris,  where  she  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Beranger,  George  Sand,  and  others,  afterwards  proceeding  to 
Bome.  lliere  she  was  introduced  to  several  English  poets  and 
artists  staying  there,  and  to  a  young  Italian  soldier  of  the  Guard. 
Hiis  was  the  crowning  hour  of  Margaret's  life  time.  She  had  f elt 
londy  in  the  world  too  long,  and  had  said,  in  a  letter  to  Beethoven, 
"  Sometimes  the  moon  seems  mockingly  to  say  that  I  shall  not  shine 
without  I  can  find  a  sun  ;**  and  now  the  congenial  nature  appeared 
in  the  person  of  the  young  Italian.  His  name  was  Eugene  Ossoli, 
Maiquis  of  Ossoli,  and  descended  of  a  long  and  noble  ancestry  of 
Italians.  OssoU  aiid  Margaret  were  inarried,  but  the  marriage  was 
kept  secret  for  a  considerable  period.  Into  me  events  which  in  the 
year  1848  dduged  the  streets  of  the  seven-hilled  dty  with  blood,  it  is 
not  our  province  here  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Ossoli  threw 
himself  mto  the  heart  of  the  revolution,  and  that  when  tranquillity 
was  restored  Margaret  and  her  husband  turned  their  faces  to  the 
west. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  DUBLIN  JOURNAL. 


There  irere  three  to  make  ihe  Tc^age :  OeBoli,  Margaret,  and 
thdr  little  boj,  Aiigeb.  Wben  qtrlne  toached  with  gentle  fingeie 
the  blcaom?  bMiks  of  the  Amo,  tiey  Ud  farewell  to  the  oranae  grovcH 
of  Florence,  and  oa  the  17th  of  May,  1849,  Bailed  for  America^ 
Nothingfrf  great  import  occurred  upon  the  voyage,  nntilJitiy  16Ui, 
when,  in  ahead  gale,  the  vecsel  atnick  on  the  beach  of  Long  lekiid, 
off  the  American  coast,  and  the  firat  scene  of  a  frightful  tragedy 
opened.  All  was  confnaon  and  fear,  and  the  ship  evidenced  eaHy 
^mptoms  of  becoming  a  complete  wreck.  In  the  meet  hopeleaa 
dight  they  consoled  each  other,,  and  waited  for  help  from  the  land. 
^e  boats  were  awamped,  the  forecastle  crushed  b,  the  veesel  gtang 
by  the  boatd,  and  though  a  life-boat  was  brought  to  the  beach,  do 
attempt  was  n^do  to  man  her,  or  to  push  her  off.  At  last,  after 
twelve  hours'  communion  face  to  &ce  with  deatb,  several  ctf  the 
passengeiB  and  seamen  were  got  off  by  the  aid  of  tafte  and  n^iee, 
and  it  came  to  Mar^rct's  turn.  She  refused  to  be  separated  fnxn 
her  husband  and  cMd. 

There  were  now  onlv  four  seamen  left  on  board,  beads  Margaret 
and  her  husband,  child,  and  servant ;  she  was  sitting  in  her  ni^t- 
dreai,  sa  she  had  ro^ed  out  of  the  catnn  on  the  first  alarm,  and  the 
seamen  were  persuading  her  to  trv  the  jJonks.  At  that  moment 
a  huge  sea  swept  them  all  into  the  Doiling  waters  ;  three  of  the  sea- 
men escaped  by  swimming,  and  the  fated  three,  beaides  the  other 
eailor  were  all  drowned.  Margaret  sank  without  a  groan,  and  was 
seen  no  more ;  Oisoli  and  the  m^d  Celeste  cati^t  for  a  moment 
at  the  rigging,  bat  were  inuncdiadeiy  engulfed  in  the  waters ;  while 
the  infant,  who  had  sunk  witii  his  mother,  was  washed  ashore 
some  time  afterwards,  and  bnried  by  a  sailor  among  the  aand-lu»EB. 
Such  is  sometimes  the  reward  for  a  life  of  toil  and  travail.  The 
cares  and  anxieties,  the  earnest  labours  and  high  aspirations  of  a 
.  life  of  forty  years  came  to  this  end — a  pitilene  sea,  a  wreck  on  a 
sand-bar,  an  idle  life-boat,  and  not  one  friend.  Margaret's  last 
piayer  was  fulfilled  :  they  all  went  together,  and  the  anguish  was 
brief.  Apart  from  the  few  hooks  she  has  written,  in  moral  worth, 
character,  and  herdsm,  it  must  be  admitted  that  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  women  of  the  present  century,  was  Mai^aret  Fuller, 
Maiiiliiooeas  of  0»oli,  

OOD  BLS8S  TTS,  B7SET  OHE. 
"  And  so,  u  Tiny  Tim  observed,  God  bl«8a  as  every  one." 
Hs  was  a  little  feeble  child. 

And  full  of  care  and  pain. 
But  yet  with  blitliesome  heart  he  mug 

His  simple  Christmas  strain. 
God  blesB  us  all,  cried  Tiny  Tim, 

God  bless  us,  every  one ; 
So,  too,  we  pray,  this  holy  day, 

God  bless  us,  every  one. 
Ilkey  sat  around  their  humble  beard 

In  Christmas  mirth  and  glee ; 
In  very  truth,  though  low  uieir  lot, 

A  pleasant  group  to  see. 


As  kwking  on  them  all,  he  cried, 
God  blm  us,  every  one. 

Another  Christmas  Day  came  ronndt 

And  Tiny  Tim  lay  dead ; 
Yet  as  they  deck'd  his  simple  bier. 

They  scarce  could  think  him  fled. 
Upon  them  still  the  little  face 

With  kindly  presence  shone. 
For  still  they  seem'd  to  hear  him  fray, 

God  Uees  us,  every  one. 
Though  many  a  place  be  vacant  now, 

Tliougfa  dim  be  many  an  eye, 
Which  erst  the  Christmas  dumes  might  grcet, 

In  gladness  flitting  by ; 
A  golden  light  co 

From  deal  ones  who  are  gone. 
As  pray  we  now,  witi  Tiny  Tim, 

God  blc«  us,  every  one.  T.' J.  P, 
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FIND  myself,  coorteous  reader,  conatruned  to  return 

i  still  again  to  the  subject  td  tiie  "  Dinner  Grievance," 
I  am  quite  conscious  that  I  have  dilated  upon  it  at 
oonsideiable  length,  but  as  I  have  already  said,  it 
is  one  of  those  suojecta  which  so  grow  upon  you,  when 
once  you  have  entm^  upon  its  conraderstion,  that  it 
becomes  very  difficult  to  know  where  to  leave  off — 
moreover,  I  must  be  allowad  to  say  that,  although  I 
have  treated  of  several  matters  which  appeared  to 
I  me  to  bring  dinner  parties  in  general  fairly  under 
/  the  head  of  "  Grievances,"  I  have  to  add  tl^t  there 
j  are  also  several  other  little  circumstances  which  I 
y  could  not,  in  justice  either  to  my  subject  or  my 
V  readers,  pan  over  in  dlence.  To  tlie  consideration  of 
these,  then,  will  I,  with  your  kind  permisbu,  dear 
T  reader,  devote  this  paper;  and^inorder  uotto  taxyour 
patience  too  severely,  I  promise  yoa  that  this  paper 
I  shall  oonclude  the  "  Dinner  Grievance,"  so  far  as  I 
I    ajn  concAmed. 

^,      I  flatter  myself  tJiat  I  have,  in  the  preceding  paper, 

touclied  up(m  some  cf  the  most  safient  [tOLnts  con- 

I    Dected  with  that  grievance ;  and  I  have,  without  re- 

XA  of  penons,  adverted  to  some  of  the  principtl 
sb,  equally  on  the  pert  of  the  entertainer  uid  the 
entertained,  tend  to  convert  the  meetings  which  should  of  their 
nature  be  all  cheerfulness  and  conviviality,  either  into  egregious 
mistakes,  or  into  regular  bear-gardens.  I  now  proceed  witlwut  fur- 
ther preface  to  touch  upon  another  of  these  points. 

I  have  remarked  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  these  pegts  that 
I  am  of  a  highly  nervous  tempeisment.  This  is  my  misfortune 
rather  than  my  fault.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  I  only  looked  to  my 
own  interests,  and  my  prospects  in  life,  I  should  very  ressonably 
prefw  to  be  endowed  with  a  face  of  l»aa3,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
parties  of  that  complexion — "  hragieu,''  as  tlie  venerable  itia. 
Gamp  would  name  it— -make  their  way  muoh  more  easily,  and  with 
much  greater  profit  to  themselves  thi^nigh  the  world,  than  modest, 
retiring  people  like  myself,  who  la  our  struggles  to  make  head,  go 
to  the  wall  a  great  deal  ofCener  than  is  either  plessant  or  profitable. 
For  example  :  when  I  am  out  at  an  evening  party,  and  am  engaged 
in  telling  my  story,  in  my  own  low  voice,  and  timidj  retiring  man- 
ner, to  a  small  circle  td  admiring  friends,  up  cornea  Smith  with  his 
great  red  face,  and  his  loud  voice,  which,  without  any  disrespect  to 
Smith,  would,  1  must  say,  be  quite  appropriate  to  a  bull  of  Bashan, 
and  breaking  into  our  circle,  witii  his  own  peculiar  roar,  which 
drowns  my  poor  voice  in  an  instant,  he  carries  all  before  him^ 
"  shuts  me  up,"  and  extinguishes  me  as  completely  as  if  he  placed 
a  large  diving-bell  aver  my  head  ;  and  all  this,  because  Smith  is 
"  bragten"  and  I  am  not.  I  venture  to  say  that  my  intellect  is 
quite  aa  acute  and  quite  as  hi^y  cultivated,  as  tiiat  poneiBed  t^ 
Smith.  I  remember  very  well,  ttiat  when  we  were  at  school  toge- 
ther at  Dr.  Searchall's  Semiuai^  for  Young  Gentlemen,  he  was  not 
fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  me — at  least,  to  the  Doctor  used  to  say,  for, 
of  course,  /  should  never  think  (rf  making  any  such  assertion ; 
although,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  add,  without  being  accused  ot 
vanity,  that  I  remember  very  well  that  Smith  was  always  the  last 
fellow  in  the  clas,  whilst  my  own  place  was  at  the  other  end  of  it. 
I  have  no  reason  for  beheviug  that  the  intellect  of  Smith  has  received 
any  great  development  since  the  time  he  left  school.  And  heuce, 
I  conclude,  witiiout  presumption,  I  think,  that  I  could  tell  as  good 
a  story  as  Knith,  or  bold  my  own  with  him  any  day  in  argument ; 
and  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  no  chance  at  all  against  inm, 
and  all  because  the  article  of  "  brass"  seems  to  have  entered  vi^ry 
largely  into  his  composition  (of  oourss  I  speak  allegorically  and 
metaphorically)  whilst  I  have  been  made  not  of  "  sterner"  but  of 
"  softer"  stuff  (if  I  may  be  allowed  thus  to  paraphrase  tbe  eiprea- 
sioa  without  any  disrespect  to  the  grut  author  ol  it).  There  is  no 
use  in  life  in  my  engaging  with  Smith  j  what  chance  has  my  iu- 
tellsct,  or  my  argumentative  |>owers,  or  my  Kit,  quiet  way  <i  tell- 
ing a  pteaaant  story,  against  bis  ikhsb  and  his  "  tmw"— not  the 
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least.  He  drowmi  me  in  an  instant.  He  ^*  shats  me  up'*  in  the 
fullest  seuse  of  the  word,  and  leads  away  my  prey — ^if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  apply  such  a  term  to  the  inoffeudre  young  men  in  tail 
coats  and  white  ties,  and  the  stiU  more  inoff ensiye  young  ladies  who 
are  listening  to  my  story — from  under  my  yery  nose.  I  feel  that 
I  am  wan£ring  again^  but  I  hare  made  these  remarks  to  prove 
that  if  I  am  ca  a  highly  nervous  temperament,  it  is  not  be- 
cause I  have  selected  that  peculiar  quality  of  mind  for  myself. 
It  has  been  ^ven  to  me  without  any  referenoe  to  my  own 
wishes  or  inchnations  on  the  matter,  and  henoe  I  say  that 
if  I  am  of  a  nervous  temperament,  and  if  it  is  a  misfortune  to  be 
endowed  with  a  temperament  of  this  nature,  I  may  labour 
under  a  misfortune,  but  I  am  free  from  any  fault  in  the  matter. 
Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  or  to  spetu:  more  correctly,  such 
being  the  state  of  my  mind,  you  will  now,  dear  reader,  I  think, 
appreciate  how  I  have  suffered  at  various  times  from  that  absurd 
practice  oi  **  taking  wine,"  which  still  prevaQs  at  some  tables.  I 
can  safely  say  that  the  agonies  I  have  endured  on  this  point  have 
been  so  great  as  completely  to  spoil  my  enjoyment,  ana  interfere 
very  materiallv  with  mj  di^ou.  There  I  am,  a  nervous  young 
man,  always  bear  that  m  mmd,  trying  to  eat  my  dinner  in  peace 
and  quietnesSj  and  with  as  little  observation  as  possible,  when 
someDody,  Smith  for  example,  roars  out  from  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  **  Mr.  Incog,  pleasure  of  a  glass  of  wine.''  Immediately  all 
eyes  are  turned  in  my  direction,  and  I,  as  a  necessary  oonsequonce, 
blush  awfully,  and  begin  to  tremble  all  over.  The  probability  is 
tliat  there  is  no  decanter  of  wine  before  me,  and  I  have  to  trouble 
somebody  dse  to  get  it  for  me.  vaj  own  glass,  mark  you,  most  likely 
being  f  uU  all  the  time,  but  wis  is  a  p^  ot  the  absurdity  of  the 
whole  proceeding.  At  length  both  my  own  glass  and  that  of  Jones 
baing  j^perly  cnarged,  we  raise  them  in  our  hands,  screw  up  our 
faces  int£>  the  most  solemn,  but  absurdly  ridiculous  expresdon  which 
we  can  put  imon  them,  bob  our  heads  at  one  another  like  a  couple 
of  insane  old  mandarins,  put  the  glass  to  our  lips,  and  then,  when 
ail  this  time  has  been  Idet,  and  this  ridiculous  pantomime  gone 
through,  replace  them  on  the  table,  our  mutual  fnends  looking  on 
admiringly  all  the  while.  Now,  I  pi|t  it  to  any  man  of  sense  to 
tell  me,  whether  he  can  conceive  anv  proceeding  to  which  a  couple 
of  rational  human  beings  can  be  subjected,  more  absurd  than  this, 
or  better  calculated  to  fill  modest  young  men  of  a  highly  nervous 
temperament  like  mine,  with  utter  confusion  and  dismay.  If  any 
one  can  conceive  a  more  absurd  proceeding  than  this,  his  imagina- 
tion is  a  good  deal  more  lively  than  mine,  for  I  confess  that  X  cannot. 
X  know  that  this  (I  don't  like  to  say  abmrd,  because  90  many  decent 
people  still  retain  it)  custom  is  now  exploded  at  many  tabks,  and  is 
lortuoately  becoming  unfashionable,  but  I  also  know  from  my  own 
sad  experience,  that  it  stUl  holds  strong  sway  in  many  other  families, 
and  now  that  X  am  on  the  subject  of  ^^  dinner  grievances,"  I  shouldn't 
feel  easy  in  my  mind,  X  shouldn't  have  the  proud  consdousneas  of 
having  done  my  duty,  which  j&  always  such  a  pleasant  reflection  to 
a  well-coDstituted  mind,  did  J.  let  tiie  opportunity  paas  without 
having  a  parting  shot  at  a  custom  which  nas  given  me  so  much 
annoyance  as  that  of  ^*  taking  wine." 

I  object  to  the  practice  of  **  taking  wine"  on  three  grounds.  I 
object  to  it,  firstly,  on  the  ground  of  its  absurdity ;  secondly,  because 
I  consider  it  a  '^  sham,"  and  thirdly,  because  it  has  subjected  me, 
and  X  believe  all  jfoaooB  of  the  aame  temperament  ae  my^  own,  to 
unheard  of  confusion,  and  indescribable  annoyance. 

I  hold  that  this  ^*  taking  wine"  is  absurd.  Now  suppose  instead 
of  Smith's  aocostinff  me  wkh  *^  pleasure  of  wine,  Mr.  Incog,"  I  were 
to  accost  Soilt}i  witti,  "  plea£|are  of  a  potato,  Mr.  Smith,"  and  then 
instead  of  the  process  of  taking  wine,  which  I  have  just  described. 
Smith  and  I  were  individually  to  stick  our  forks  into  a  potato,  then 
elevate  said  v^;etable,  and  wave  it  gracefully  in  the  air  in  the 
direction  of  one  another,  and  finally,  after  applying  the  potato  to 
our  mouth,  and  just  licking  it  with  ourtongue,  were  to  restore  it  to 
our  plate,  would  not  every  man  of  common  sense  protest  against  the 
whole  pioeeediDg  as  an  utter  absurdity?  And  yet  X  must  confeaB, 
that  such  a  proceeding  does  not  appear  to  me  one  whit  more  absurd 
than  the  *' taking  of  wine,"  with  its  griixiaceB  and  contortions,  its 
bobbings  and  manipulations,  Ita  putting  to  shame  of  inoffensive  and 
nervous  Toung  men. 

And  then  ue  tibing  is  such  a  '^  sham.**  Tliat  is  what  annoys  me 
more  then  all  the  rest,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  muet  have  thia  same 
effect  upon  every  other  oooBcientiouB  and  right-minded  member  of 


society.  We  must  hate  shams.  It  is  a  principle  of  our  nature,  and 
I,  for  one,  have  always  striven  to  further  its  full  development  in 
myself,  and  to  nourish  within  mv  soul  a  fervent  hatred  of  all  im- 
positions and  riiams  whatever,  whether  they  come  before  me  in  the 
shape  of  my  Lady  Standoff,  the  Honourable  Lucrctia,  or  Mrs. 
Squeezer  and  her  evening  devotions;  and  I  must  say,  and  say 
emphatically,  that  I  consider  this  taking  of  wine  a  sham.  If  it  isn't 
a  snam,  what  does  it  mean  ?  will  somebody  please  to  tell  me  this  ?  I 
am  open  to  conviction.  I  only  ask  for  information.  I  am  not  like 
Smith  with  his  roaring  voice  and  his  bullying  manner.  I  don't 
think  that  I  could  put  any  man  down  by  noise  and  declamation, 
even  if  I  tried,  which  I  have  no  intention  of  doing ;  and  hence  I  say 
I  am  open  to  conviction,  and  shall  be  proud  to  give  in  my  adhesion 
to  any  one  who  can  rationally  and  fairly  show  me  that  there  is  any 
meaning  in  this  practice  of  taking  wine.  If  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  com- 
pliment which  you  wish  to  pay  your  friend,  the  compliment  shoidd 
be  taken  to  consist,  if  in  anything,  in  drinking  with  him.  Kow, 
fortunately,  the  days  are  gone  by  when  vou  were  held  to  honour  a 
man  by  drinking  with  him,  and  when  the  bonds  of  your  friendship 
were  supposed  not  to  be  fuUy  cemented,  until  you  had  fallen  unler 
the  table  together.  In  those  days,  the  good  old  times,  as  some 
— save  the  mark  I— call  them,  the  "  taking  of  wine"  was  a  reality, 
and  there  was  some  meaning  in  it.  You  challenged  your  friend, 
and  your  friend  challenged  you,  and  you  both  drank  until  you  coula 
drink  no  more  from  very  repletion ;  and  although  this  proceeding  was 
about  as  near  an  approacn  to  the  perfection  of  beastliness  as  you 
can  imagine  rational  creatures  attaining,  still,  it  was  a  real  proceed- 
ing, and  it  meant  somethinc^ ;  viz.  that  you  honoured  your  friend 
by  making  a  beast  of  yourself  for  his  sake.  But  the  rules  of  poHteness 
which  fortunately  hold  sway  now-a-days,  don't  allow  you  to  degrade 
andanimalize  yourself  in  order  to  honour  your  friend.  If  you  were 
to  tumble  under  your  friend's  table  now-a-days,  the  probability  is, 
that  your  friend  would,  very  properly,  ring  for  his  servants  to 
transfer  you  from  his  dining-room  to  the  pavement  outside  his  door ; 
or,  if  he  were  of  a  very  forgiving  character,  with  a  more  than  usu- 
ally tender  feeling  for  the  failings  of  a  friend,  ho  might  send  you 
home  in  a  wheel-barrow  with  some  clean  straw.  I  confess  that  I 
should  adopt  the  former  mode  of  proceeding.  Consequently,  if  you 
are  dining  with  a  large  party,  and  you  either  challenge,  or  are 
challenged  by  sonie  twenty  or  thirty  people  to  "  take  wine/'  of 
course  you  canU  do  it.  You  would  xnake  a  beast  of  yourself  if  you 
drank  twenty  or  thirty  glasses  of  wine,  and  the  very  people  who 
invite  you  to  "  take  wine"  would  be  the  first  to  have  you  trundled 
out  into  the  street.  Now,  if  you  can't  drink  the  wine,  if  you  are 
not  permitted  to  make  an  animal  of  yourself,  even  to  honour  your 
friend,  it  follows  by  order  of  good  consequence,  that  you  only  pre- 
tend to  take  your  wine,  and  you  set  down  your  glass  without  having 
tasted  its  contents ;  and,  if  a  pretence  of  tins  kind  be  not  '^  a  sham," 
a  sham  of  the  very  shallowest  and  most  transparent  nature,  I  hold 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  creation  ;  and  I  hold,  moreover,  that 
all  shams  are  to  be  scouted,  and  driven  out  of  society  (although 
candour  compels  me  to  admit  that  I  have  no  hope  of  attaining  a 
(^  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  for  I  am  afraid  that  the 
shams  are  rather  too  large  a  ^inily  to  admit  of  it)  I  say  that  this 
coBtom  of  ^*  taking  wine"  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  right  about  in 
double  quick  time,  along  wi^  the  toping,  duelling,  and  roystering 
habits  of  the  ponod  when  it  had  its  origin,  and  to  which  it  properly 
belonged. 

But  the  absurdity  of  the  thing,  and  the  patent  fact  of  its  bsing 
an  arrant  sham,  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  confusion  with 
irhidi  it  overwhelms  a  young  man,  who  like  myself,  has  the  misfor- 
tune, if  indeed  it  be  a  misfortune,  to  be  bashful.  Instead  of  eating 
my  dinner  in  peace  and  quietness,  there  I  sit,  trembling  all  over, 
lest  any  one  snould  single  me  out  and  draw  the  attention  of  the 
whole  conipany  upon  me,  by  what  I  regard  as  his  unwelcome 
civiHty.  Ix  comes  at  last,  in  every  variety  of  tone,  from  the  bel-  . 
low  of  Smith  to  the  soft  whisper  of  Jenkins,  who  sends  down 
bb  servant  to  beg  **  that  he  may  have  the  pleasure"  ete.  ete.,  and 
I  am  kept  at  it  die  whole  time  that  I  ought  naturally  to  be  taking  my 
victuals,  and  I  may  say  that  my  dinner  is  interrupted  by  one  con- 
tinued suocesBiQn  of  mufihes,  spaanodio  smiles,  and  awkward  incli- 
nations of  my  body,  to  persona  in  different  parte  of  the  table.  This, 
however,  is  a  mere  trifie  compared  to  the  ordeal  of  inviting  others 
ifi  i§ke  wii^  with  nie.  It  may  cost  me  a  few  blushes,  ete. ;  but  1 
can  manage  to  fill  my  gUuB,  bob  my  head,  and  put  the  wine  to  my 
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lips,  in  answer  to  the  challenge  of  my  friend ;  but  it  is  the  asking 
others  wluch  upsets  me  completely.  I  can't  do  it.  My  natural  in- 
firmity won^t  allow  me.  If  I  could  conquer  it,  I  would,  but  I 
cannot ;  and  yet,  because  I  cannot,  I  am  reputed  an  ill-bred  young 
man,  ignorant  of  the  usages  of  society.  Now,  I  wUl  give  a  case 
in  point.  I  have  abeady  informed  you,  dear  reader,  that  I  seldom 
dine  out  for  reasons  with  which  I  have  furnished  you,  but  I  do  dine 
out,  sometimes.  Well,  some  little  time  ago,  I  was  invited  to  take 
my  place  at  the  board  of  a  certain  gent,  whom  I  happened  to  meet 
at  the  house  of  another  friend.  I  accepted  the  invitation.  Tlie 
family  was  one  whose  acquaintance  I  was  really  anxious  to  culti- 
vate, but  my  designs  were  completely  frustrated  by  this  custom  of 
which  I  now  treat.  Upon  sittmg  down  to  dinner,  I  found  to  my 
horror  that  this  family  still  retain^  the  custom  of  tt^ing  wine.  The 
host,  of  course,  begged  to  have  the  pleasure,  etc.,  and  this  I  managed 
to  set  over.  According  to  the  xiiles  laid  down  in  this  case,  I 
ought  then  to  have  b^^ged  the  lady  of  the  house  to  '*  aUow  me  to  have 
the  pleasure,'*  and  I  was  really  most  anxious  to  do  so,  but  I  could 
not  tor  my  life  screw  my  courage  up  to  sticking  point.  I  was  fifty 
times  just  on  the  point  of  doing  it,  when  at  the  critical  moment,  my 
heart  failed  me,  and  with  a  ghastly  smile,  I  allowed  the  opportunity 
to  pass  by.  I  saw  the  dishes  being  gradually  removed,  and  still  my 
du^  was  undischarged.  There  I  sat  in  an  agony  of  nervousness, 
but  it  was  all  of  no  avail,  and  the  dinner  paarad  away,  and  I  had 
not  asked  the  lady  of  the  house  to  take  wine  with  me.  And  mark 
the  consequences.  I  have  never  been  invited  to  dine  at  that  house 
since,  ana  all  because  I  did  not  discharge  a  duty  which,  I  give  my 
word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman,  I  was  morally  unable  to  diwharge. 
Now,  isn't  this  too  b^  ?  sympathizing  reader,  isnt  it  too  bad,  and 
hasn't  the  time  come  for  sweeping  away  this  custom  at  one  feU 
swoop  ?  If  there  are  any  old  people,  relics  of  the  last  century,  who 
are  so  attached  to  this  custom  that  the  peace  of  their  latter  days 
would  be  seriously  endangered  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  continue 
it,  I  would  make  an  exception  in  their  favour,  and  allow  them  to 
continue  a  habit,  which  I  daresay  comes  natural  enough  to  them ; 
but  it  must  be  allowed  to  die  out  with  them,  and  not  be  forced  upon 
us  who  are  averse  to  the  imposition. 

Such,  dear  reader,  are  my  views  on  this  whole  question  of  the 
"  Dinner  Grievance."  I  trust  that  I  have  put  them  forward  with 
all  due  diffidence  and  modesty,  and  without  aaauming  any  authority 
which  I  have  no  right  to  assume.  I  have  not  based  mv  assertions 
upon  mere  speculations,  but  I  have,  in  every  instance,  based  them 
m>on  facts,  and  facts,  I  need  not  tell  you,  the  intelli^;ent  readers  of 
this  journal,  are  stubborn  things.  Where  my  deducw>ns  from  these 
facts  (you  must  take  my  word  for  the  facts  J  are  not  legitimate, 
reject  them  by  all  means.  Where  they  are  legitimate,  and  you 
cannot  logically  deny,  them,  admit  them  and  their  necessary  conse- 
quences ;  and,  although  I  say  it,  who  should  not  say  it,  our  dinner 
parties  and  other  convivial  meetings  will  be  all  the  better  for  it. 
I&ut,  at  an  events,  and  whatever  el^  we  do,  let  lu  keep  alive  the 
sacred  fire  of  hospitality. 

*'  Blest  be  that  spot  where  cheerfU  guests  retire 
To  paose  firom  toil,  and  trim  their  evioing  fire ; 


Blest  be  that  shade,  where  want  and  pain  repair, 

And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair ; 

Blest  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  erown*dy 

Where  all  the  raddy  fiunily  around 

Laugh  at  the  jests  and  pranks,  that  never  fa3, 

Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale^ 

Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 

And  leam  the  luxury  of  doing  good.'* 

Poor  Goldsmith,  who  in  his  time  wrote  many  beautiful  lines, 
never,  in  my  estimation  at  least,  wrote  a  more  beautiful  one  than 
thift^- 

"  And  leara  the  luxury  of  doing  good.*' 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  precarious  and  unsatisfactory  state  of 
my  dcmiestic  relations  with  A^.  Squeezer  does  not  allow  me  to 
practise  this  virtue  as  much  as  I  could  wish,  but  I  don't  admire  it 
the  less,  nor  entertain  a  lower  appreciation  of  it  on  this  account. 
No.  Let  us  be  hospitable,  and  enjoy  as  much  of  one  another  as  we 
can  during  our  few  short  years  of  passage. 

**Bat  well  may  we  hope,  when  this  short  life  Is  gone^ 
To  meet  in  some  world  of  more  permanent  blira, 
For  a  smile,  or  a  grasp  of  the  hand,  hastening  on. 
Is  all  we  enjoy  of  each  other  In  this.** 

The  world  is  slipping  throu^  our  fingers  and  gliding  from  under 
our  feet ;  every  day  carries  us  nearer  to  that  bourne  whence  no  tra- 
Teller  retumeth.  Whilst  we  have  the  opportunity,  then,  let  us  live 
like  true  brothers ;  and  let  us  never  be  more  happy  than  when,  in 
due  time  and  season,  and  with  all  subordination  to  higher  interasts 
and  holier  duties,  we  gather  our  friends  around  our  festive  board, 
and  look  upon  the  pleasant  sight,  aye,  the  pleasantest  tins  world  can 
afford,  which  is  presented  by  a  circle  of  smiling  and  contented  faces ; 
when  eye  greets  eye  with  ^rmpathetic  flash,  and  heart  speaks  to  heart 
with  an  eloquence  which  all  the  rules  of  rhetoric  could  never  tcttdi 
it.  It  is  to  further  the  attainment  of  this  happy  end  that  I  have 
ventured  to  point  out  in  these  papers  some  of  the  mistakes  into  which 
the  best  int^tioned  of  us  fall  in  these  matters,  in  order,  that  by  com- 
paring our  mutual  experiences,  and  correcting  our  rnifftakeR^  we 
may  render  these  festive  meetings  all  that  tiiey  ought  to  be ;  and, 
with  many  thanks  to  you,  kind  and  courteous  reader,  for  ti^e  patience 
with  which  you  have  followed  me  in  my  wanderings,  and  ^rith  a 
fervent  hope  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  hints  thrown  out  in  these 
papers  may  bring  forth  their  fruit  in  due  season,  and  tend  to  unite 
us  still  more  and  more,  and  make  us  a  band  of  single-hearted,  loving, 
hospitable  men,  walking  hand  in  hand  on  our  passage  through  the 
worn,  and  ever  ready  with  our  aid  for  the  brother  who  may  be 
weak,  and  stand  in  need  of  our  assistance,  with  a  hearty  grasp  and 
a  pleasant  smUe  for  all,  and  s^ve  all  things,  with  as  much  of  reality 
and  as  little  of  the  artL&cial  in  all  that  we  do  and  say,  as  ispoaaihle 
in  this  nineteenth  century  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  I  take  my  leave  of, 
and  write  ^*  Finis'*  to,  the  ^'  Dinner  Grievance." 

Incoo. 
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FAVSBSSAX     OH    HIS    WAT    TO   FAVE. 

BY  BLANCHABD  JEBROLD. 


1?  is  very  late  statuma  ;  eo  lata,  th»t  erery  moming 
^  chilly  people  declara  over  the  breakfiwt  ttkble  that  win 
f  ter  hu  "aet  in"  «t  Uit.  llw  faded,  rottmg,  munmer 
\  dreaaee  of   elm, 

and    lime,    and 

noiJar,  beat  their 

Mse,   filling  the 

iur  with  a  rich, 

vegetable  diamel 

ijt^pnen.  Swif  t- 

ly  the  plough,  al-  | 

most  W<^  in 

the  eteam    from 

the  dappled  team, 

turns    the    rich 

umber  of  the  un- 
der earth  to  the 

Bun.    Grateful  to 

the  eye  iatbe  land 

ploughed  yestei'- 

day ;    its    Bbady 

dde  of  the  fur- 
roiva,  tdlvercd  with  a.  light 
frost.  Winter  ia  treadiuR  on 
our  heels  undoubtedlr.  Sharp 
and  impudent  are  the  birds. 
Why,  die  starlings,  in  enwr 
ueat  of  worms,  almoet  strike 
lie  heels  of  the  iJoiighraan,  as 
they  follow  in  liifl  wake !  Won- 
derfuUy  sagacious  is  this.  That 
tliey  ahonU  know  that  the 
worms  will  show  upon  the  fresh 
iip-torued  earth ;  and  that  he 
is  up-tuming  it!  Theberriai 
glow  in  heavy  crimson  masses 
upon  the  denuded  hawthorns. 
"  Aye,  sir,"  says  the  former, 
"  we  Hhall  have  a  sharp  winter 
of  it."  There  is  a  metallic  riiig 
in  the  reports  of  Runs  in  the 
■harp,  clear  air.  The  black, 
deserted  Wtds'  nests,  swinging 
in  the  bars  anna  of  elm  and 

chesnut,  are  pelted  by  the  viUago  boys,  in  very  wantonness.  _Ia- 
boureis  are  cnrang  the  parish  steam  thnuthing  machine,  ffor^ariahea 
have  now  their  thra^ung  niy''''V  for  the  use  of  ndghbonnngfKr-  | 


s; 


men,  as  the;  have  tiu&t  flre-eogineB.)  Yeomen  are  trotting  from 
die  plough  to  the  haiTow,  and  mim  the  harrow  to  the  "  mixing" 
cart,  upon  solid,  frisky  nagt.  Woodcock  were  seen  in  th«  orohard 
at  >'  The  Grove"  yerterday ;  and,  if  Farmer  Jeastman  speaks  the 
truth,  (and  why  should  we  say  "  if  7"J  a  couple  of  wild  gecae  flew 
ovec  Mr.  Favenhom's  chimney-pota,  within  easy  shot,  only  an  hour 

"  By  Jove  1"  says  Ur.  Arthur  Favereham,  the  younger  brother  of 
ourfriend,  "  they  may  be  along 
the  shore." 

Mr.  Arthur  takes  his  gun. 
Henry  Faversham  and  Mr. 
CliftOTi,  who  has  kindly  ac- 
cepted his  friend's  invitatiOD, 
and  has  been  raoeived  with 
strict  politenfflB  hy  Papa  Fa- 
verstuun,  are  smoking  in  abod- 
cbamber  sni^geiT,  which  Mr. 
Arthur  has  fl^ed  np  for  him- 
self and  for  brotlier  Henry, 
whom  he  adores  as  a  shining 
light  on  all  occasions. 

Mr.  Arty  is  not  a  clever 
youth,  but  you  shall  tnvel 
swiftly  for  a  week  before  you 
find  a  more  companionable  fel- 
low. If  yon  eimgeeted  to  him 
that  he  was  h^dsome,  ho 
would  request  you  to  have  noua 
of  your  hanged  nonsezise.  Kor 
wss  he  handsome,  save  that  ha 
had  an  open — a  rc^;uish  face. 
It  twisted,  and  lit  up,  and 
darkened,  and  was  convulsed 
with  laughter,  or  moved  to 
tears,  so  rapidly  and  fitfully, 
that  it  never  made  the  same 
impreenon  upon  you  twice, 
You  never  examined  it — (1 
cannot  for  the  Hfe  of  me  tell 
at  this  moment  whether  Arty's 
eyes  were  blue  or  sea-green  ;  I 
(mly  know  that  I  was  always 
pleased  to  meet  their  genul 
U^t,  and  warm  my  sluggish 
spirits  in  their  warmth.) 

"  We  are  going  to  have  a 

crack  at  some  wild  geeoe — we 

are,"  quoth  Mr.  Ai^  Favm- 

aham,  as  he  burst  into  his  KQUggerv,  and  tojk  down  his  gun.     Still 

sddreMing  himself,  as  he  examined  his  fowling-pioce,  he  continued, 

iriui^aUy,  not  dworinj;  to  notdon  his  brother  at  hit  brothv^ 
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gnest :  *'Just  half  a  dozen  geese,  aiid  a  widgeon  or  bo,  will  be  about 
the  fhing.  Not  the  alighteat  objection  to  a  wildcock,  or  we'll  say, 
a  snipe — not  the  slightest.  Could  do  with  a  Bni|)e,  with  just  a 
Ifolden  plover  or  two  for  lunch." 

"  What's  up  now,  Arty  ?"  asked  Mr.  Henry  Faversliam,  without 
taking  his  eye  from  his  book,  or  his  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

"  Koading  and  i^Titing  again  !"  ans^vcretl  Arty,  glancing  with 
humoroTis  contempt  at  his  brother  and  Mr  Clifton,  who  was  "  knock- 
ing off*'  something.     "  I  never  saw  such  fellows !" 

Clifton  pitched  his  pen  aside,  and,  jumping  up,  rowed  that  ho 
woukl  have  a  turn  with  the  young  dog. 

**  Young  dog !''  repeated  Master  Arty,  m^isuring  his  brother's 
frlf^nd  with  those  queer,  laughing  eyes  of  his.  **  Now,  then, Methu- 
nnleh  I     Have  you  brought  your  crutch  with  you?'* 

'"  None  of  your  non^iiise,  -^toy,  or  I  ehiill  have  to  thrash  you," 
observed  the  lordly  ^Ir.  Henry. 

^'Dear  mo!'  res}X)ndcd  Mr  Arty,  throwing  himself  into  a  con- 
venient posture  for  the  threatened  operation. 

An  east  wind  swept,  keen  as  a  razor,  over  the  fields.  Mr  Arty 
st  illred  valiantly  against  it,  getting  over  tliu  furrows  at  a  rapid  rate, 
only  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  turning  round  to  see  liis  brotlicr  in 
til  in  boots,  and  generally  attired  as  he  would  have  been  in  Rcrrcnt 
Si i'  ot,  scudding  mieixsily  over  the  clods,  and  vowing  that  it  was 
11 A ^  tli«?  sort  of  thing  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 

'""lifton,  his  hands  rammed  into  the  pockets  of  his  reefing- jacket, 
and  his  wide-awake  drawn  tightly  over  his  eyes,  pushed  solidly  and 
deliberately  over  the  ground,  and  found  freiincFs,  and  health,  and 
spirits  hi  the  brisk  air.  Mr.  Arty,  his  hair  standing  stiffly  out  from 
the  sides  of  his  head,  under  his  cap,  aa  he  looked  eagerly  about  him^ 
then  paused  to  listen,  then  motioned  his  companions  to  halt,  then 
levelled  his  gun,  then  dropped  it  agaro — Strongly  resembled  a  ter- 
rier. His  sense  of  sight  and  sound  were  sharp  as  lightning.  He 
knew  the  whistle  and  the  song  of  every  bird  about  him  :  he  was 
gif»at  OT!  the  daw-backed  rooks ;  he  was  not  to  be  misled  rrom  that 
Sinrp  1.:  '\ng  with  which  golden  plovers  rise ;  he  was  almost  even 
with  th.  <: inning  of  the  ctows,  as  he  hid  his  gun  behind  his  back, 
and  crojit  Htoalthiljr  forward.  Now  a  storm-cock  flew  swiftly  over- 
head, but  it  was  too  high  for  Arty's  gnn. 

The  party  was  nearing  the  sea.  There  waA  a  saltness  in  the  wind, 
the  trees  were  low,  and  bent  inland,  as  though  they  Would  hug  the 
soil  for  protection  against  the  relentlf  ^  ocean.  Faversham  passed 
the  young  feUows  wheeling  barrow-lofi'ls  of  glistening  fish  (rock -cod 
and  whiting,  chiefly)  to  the  neighbouring  villages.  Farm-carts 
loadf^I  with  sea-weetl,  were  on  their  wpy  to  varlottt  dung-hills. 
Down  a  steep,  deep  cutting  through  the  chalk  cliffs,  Went  the  young 
men  to  the  sea,  Clifton  shoulder  to  elumldcr  with  Mr.  Arthur; 
Henry  Faversham  daintily  picking  his  way  in  the  re<lf . 

The  two  foremost  men  had  haixBy  turner  1  out  of  th^  cutting  upon 
the  beach,  when  the  sharp  echoes  of  a  gunskot  startlpfl  the  peojile 
round  atxiut.  A  minute  afterwards,  Mr.  Arthur  iuight  be  f^ah 
jumping  from  stone  to  stone,  dashing  through  wet  mfts?cs  of  deep- 
green  and  ra lifted  sea- weed,  to  Where  the  waves  were  gtily  and 
noLiily  tumbling  along  the  shore,  edging  it  With  ft  creroiiy 
foam.  He  returned  presently  With  tk  giill )  i\M  niillod  feathers 
dashed  with  blood. 

*^  Nasty  work,'*  said  Mr.  Henry  Favershttm, 

**  Is  it  ?"  resi)onded  Mr.  Arthuf,  "  I  should  like  to  h<»e  ynti  V.ring 
a  bird  doWn  at  that  height  I  You  sec — r-'lick  into  bis  hf  a^l,"  ho  a-  Ided, 
exhibiting  the  marks  of  the  shot.  "  By  George,  1  wish  1  could  come 
across  a  wild-goose  or  two  I" 

^Ii\  Arthur  pushed  forward,  expref^si ng  Ws  hope  th^it  berotitl  a 
headland  that  stood  boldly  out  towards  the  sea,  abfjut  half  a  mile 
distant,  they  might  come  up  with  a  duck  or  two  at  any  rate.  Clifton 
followed  briskly  ;  Henry  Faversliam  sanytered  after  them,  and  then, 
when  they  turned  a  corner  of  a  rock,  took  the  qiportunity  of 
retracing  liis  steps  homeward.  lie  haa  letters  to  write — one  let- 
ter that  he  wished  to  write  alone* 

Ivot  the  reader  learn  at  once,  that  Mf.  Ifenry  Paversham  W?i^  fn 
a  6tat«  of  high  nervous  excitettielit,  Which  ne  conii-oDed  befote 
friends;  but  to  wliich  he  must  give  v^Tit  occawonally — alone.  J)id 
the  face  of  the  pretty  bigot,  whitened  by  the  moon,  on  that  mcmio- 
rable  night  when  MUs  Ashby  did  him  the  honour  to  take  his  arm, 
and  walk  along  Hastings  parade  with  him,  still  shine  before  him — 
refilling  to  be  chcosed  away  ?  If,  when  he  called  to  mind  the  even- 
ings he  had  spent  at  <^£itndlc^  tiodgt^,*  tuKng  il«at  Uttle  account* 


books  for  the  pious  Uttle  female  secretary,  and  when  he  felt  the 
sweet  breath  oi  the  holy  little  creature  upon  his  cheek,  as  she  stoofl^ 
necessarily,  cloae  to  him,  to  give  him  directions ;  if  when  his  me- 
mory had  completed  this  picture,  a  peculiar  thrill  passed  over  him — 
a  thrill  as  indescribable  as  it  is  pleasant — ^was  he  in  love  ?    Why  warf 
that  httle  note  which  Mr.  John  Ashby  had  given  him,  if  he  were 
not  in  love,  always  in  his  pocket  ?    A  less  sentimental  note  could 
not  flow  from  an  inkstand.     In  it,  he  Was  simply,    "  Dear  Mr. 
Faversham ;"  and  he  was  asked  if  he  knew  anybody  Who  could  give 
employment  to  a  discharged  policeman,  in  whose  wife  and  children 
(regular  in  their  attendance  at  chapel,)  Miss  Ashby  took  a  lively  in-  ' 
terest.     He  was  not  even  asked  why  he  had  not  been,  of  late,  to 
Jamaica  Lodge.     Where  could  he  find  employment  for  a  discharged 
policeman  V     Could  a  more  ridiculous  question  be  put  by  a  young 
Wly  to  a  man  in  Faversham's  position? 

Still  Faversham's  business,  which  hastened  his  steps  back  to  ^fr. 
Arthiur's  snuggery,  was,  to  write  in  every  direction.  Would  tho 
man  do  as  a  waiter  ?  Could  he  act  as  a  city  porter  ?  Had  he  any 
objection  to  livery?  A  hundred  questions  must  beaddreessed  to 
Miss  Ashby.  Prosy  work  this,  to  an  indolent  man ;  yet,  Mr. 
Faversham  is  arranging  his  papers  with  a  vigour,  and  a  swiftness, 
{hat  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  remark  in  his  movements. 
To  be  sure,  the  correspondent  is  a  lady,  and  the  severest  editor  of 
the  most  rigid  book  of  etiquette. — could  not  charge  ^Ir.  Faversliam 
with  a  steglo  forgetfuluess  of  the  laws  written  down,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  modern  knights,  in  the  chivalrous  service  of  the  fiLir  sex. 
Still  tliis  manner,  which  we  notice  to  day,  is  not  native  to  the  de 
hberate  and  easy  gentleman  of  the  Temple.  That  Cii  - -t  to  hum  a 
popular  wr,  bUtiiely,  cannot  deceive  us  who  are  behind  iL:*  screen, 
peering,  indecently  it  must  be  confessed,  into  the  secrets  of  one 
who  has  always  treated  ua  with  the  most  finished  courtesy.  1  hj 
letters  to  friends,  who  may  hear  of  a  situation  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  an  ex-poUceman,  are  easily  to&?ed  off,  and  so  should 
that  to  Mi&s  Ashby  oc.  Mr.  Faversham  is  a  most  cL^gant  It-tter- 
writer.  He  has  always  a  pretty  conceit  at  the  point  of  his  pen ;  and 
has  been  called  "  a  dead  hand  at  a  compliment", by  his  chum.  Ihit 
those  sweet  antitheses  of  his  are  not  flowing  to-day.  He  is  wasting 
time  terribly,  drawing  caricatures  upon  his  blotting  paper. 

liriefly, — ^the  reailer  impatielitly  interposes — the  man  is  in  love. 

Gently,  fair  reader,  whose  flnsbing  eyes  light  my  page ;  wh«««j 
breath,  sweet  as  thyme,  perfmnes  my  paper,  Mr.  Faversham  is  not 
in  love.  What  I  with  Miss  Ashby  !  This  young  lady  has  never 
given  him  the  slightest  encotirflgement.  Her  eye  has  never  melted 
tenderly  under  his,  her  hand  never  lingered  for  one  second  in  Jiis, 
her  hjDS  have  neter  oetraycd  a  passing  preference.  , 

MifiB  Ashby  may  have  won  his  regard,  but  she  lias  never  sugg.rte*! 
to  him  that  she  is  a  woman ;  the  kidy  is  cold :  has,  we  are  incliu  ?d 
to  think,  a  one-chambaied  heart.  That  waiat,  tender  as  it  is,  wrs 
not  intended  to  be  compre^ed  by  the  rough  arms  of  man.  lu 
is  rigid,  unyieldlUff.  That  little  head  was  never  meant  to  fall  out 
of  the  perpendicnhir^  tipon  a  lover's  shoulder,  and  turn  passionate 
Ups  to  his. 

Still  Faversham  bit^s  the  feather  of  his  pen^  and  dwells  upon  every 
Worrl  of  his  letter  to  saint  Minnie.  There  is  a  glow  in  his  heart, 
as  he  directs  his  note  to  the  Saint, — ^a  glow,  at  once  peculiar  and  ' 
cmbarrateing.  Tut  I  tUt  I  that  impatient  reader  with  the  flashing 
eyes  interposes,  this  time  **  really  angry"  to  see  all  this  beating  about 
the  bush  :  the  man  is  in  love,  or  will  be. 

Will  be, — ^granted,  but  at  this  present  writing  there  is  hope  for 
ISIr.  Henry.  Mr.  Henry  is  not  the  man  to  fall  in  love,  like  a  school- 
girl. He  is  too  sentimental  to  trip  at  once  into  the  snare.  His  eye 
has  always  been  upoh  it ;  he  has  watched  every  man- trap  with  his 
glasses ;  he  has  weighed  every  sigh ;  he  bus  examined,  critically, 
every  roguish  eye.  Your  bouncing,  red-faced  country  bumpkins  aro 
the  prizes  caught  easily  in  the  man-traps,  llie  first  flash  of  th^ 
first  eye  makes  them  quiver  in  every  limb.  Ihe  first  sigh  brings 
their  heart  into  their  tnroat ;  the  first  pressure  of  a  hai^d  provokes 
an  awkward,  but  sincere,  declaration.  Bumpkin,  if  his  acreage  ha 
good,  TA  accepted,  and  is  afterwards  "  whipped  into  sli.ijxj."  lbs 
elegant  young  bride  tells  him  that  his  taste  is  "  horrid  ;"  quizz<»  his 
provincialifims  ]  turns  him  over  to  her  brother^s  tailor,  and  in  a  few 
months,  changes  him  from  a  bluff,  hearty,  coimtry  squire,  into  a 
stilf  imitation  of  a  May  Fair  gentleman.  Is  he  happy?  Suivly  ho 
must  be.  His  bride  traces  her  ancestors  into  a  far-off  Norman  fo;^. 
afid  ramiada  him  that  she  refused  an  earl's  eldest  aon. 
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But  Henry  Faverehi^n  "was  no  oountiy  bumpkin,  with  fat  acreage, 
to  bo  Fniued   by  the  ungloving  of  a  hand.     He  admired  chiefly, 
in  Mirss  Ashby,  that  rigid  conscientiousness  to  which  she  was  a 
fil.ive.     She  iiad  never  been  within  the  walls   of   a  theatre;  she 
had  never  been  upon  a  race*course,  fshe  had  nerep  held  a  hand  at 
^vhist,  she  had  never  rattled  dominoes,  or  even  (one  would  have 
thoutrht  this  was  harmlesB  enough)  moved  a  bishop  upon  a  chc8S* 
lK>anl.     In  a  wicked  moment  (for  all  ilesh  is  weftk^  she  had  cor- 
taiiily  enjoyed  a  f«w  passes  with    battle-dore   ana  ahuttle-cock^ 
1  ut  after  five  minutes  she  had  reflected  that  life  waa  too  short, 
to  give  any  of  it  to  the  idle  amusement  of  sending  a  shuttle-oock  into 
tiio   air.     And  so  she  had  returned,  a  penitent  sinner,  to   the 
intricacies  of  her  blanket  dub  accounts.    From  hot  artificial  ball- 
iT(ii).s,  from  clouds  of  blue  and  pink  tarletans,  from  the  sight  of 
:<rtiiicial  flowers   upon  heads  as  artificial;  the  elegant  mc^ery, 
il)0    iioUow   refinement,   the   feigned   modesty    and    underhaud 
rivaliiL's  of  my  Lvly's  rout ;  from  the  crowded  staireases  of  Ken- 
j-inijton  gentility,  where  Mis.  Kensington  gives  an  annual  party  (to 
pay  off,  in  one  reckoning,  the  score  of  her  obligations  to  people  who 
have  invited  her)  ,  from  these  regulated  shows,  in  which  there  Is 
Tioither  hoBpitality,  nor  friendship,  nor  int/ellectual  rubbing  of  mind 
r,r:aiiist  mind,  to  the  extreme  quiet  and  the  honest  welcome  d 
(laiiiacia  Lodge,  is  a  refreshing  step.    Henry  Faversham  was  amuf^ed 
enough  at  Kensington;  delighted  when  the  judge*s  lady  sent  him 
one  of  her  broad  (^rds,  bidding  him  be  of  her  next  party.     He  was 
not  insensible  to  the  applause  which  greeted  his  waltsing ;  nor  to  tlio 
ilattery  which  rewarded  his  elegant  exertioais  at  forfeits.    But  every 
man  lias  a  nature  of  his  own,  that  he  hides  from  the  world.    The 
no)  lie  impulses  of  the  painted  clown  who  knocks  his  knees  and 
Inlk  his  tongue  for  the  pleasure  of  school -children  (pomatumed 
and  provided  with  sweetmeats  in  the  boxes),  shall  never  reach  the 
yrimigost  nor  the  eldest  of  these  children.     I^hind  that  red  and 
Avhitc  paint  is  a  sorrowful  face,  that  has  lately  hung  over  a  dying 
Avife.     Cruel  down,  who  outs  a  man*B  head  off,  and  sits  and  grins 
upon  the  trunk ;  has  an  orphan  in  the  spare  home,  whom  may  be 
1)<3  has  vowed  to  protect  in  memory  of  his  dead  friend^tho  panta- 
loon of  last  year.) 

it  is  hard  to  believe  it,  but  Mo,  the  bum-bailiff,  the  touch  of 
V  liosc  finger  ices  the  debtor*s  heart,  actuaUy  jumped  into  the  river 
one  day,  and  dutched  a  boy  from  his  yawning  grave ;  poasibly 
giving  life,  hereby,  to  a  future  prisoner,  ftr  Cynic  may  add.  But 
jio,  no,  no ;  Jet  us  hold  that  there  is  a  touch  of  redeeming  good — 
some  secret  kindness,  in  the  worst  of  us,  as  there  are  acddental 
li^'lits  in  the  gloomiest,  the  deepest  caverns.  Sad,  that  the  world 
}»orveraely  stares  at  the  darkness,  and  passes  the  diamond  points  of 
liglit.  gid,  but  not  strange.  For  how  deep  is  the  mystery  that, 
to  the  wife  who  has  lived  her  half  century  with  her  John  Anderson, 
romains,  the  seal  untouched,  in  honest  Anderson.  Anderson  is  an 
(•)on -hearted  man;  but  he  has  his  inner  sanctuary,  as  we  all  have, 
the*  threshold  of  which  neither  parent  nor  mistress  shall  jwss.  We 
-Nvonld  fain  hope  that  our  beet,  our  most  solemn,  self  is  there  ;  and 
i  t  is  a  comfort  to  us  to  believe  so.  And  we  lau.^h  at  the  world 
t]i  It  jndrres  us,  and  the  pompous  big-wigs  who  elaborate  our 
cliaractcrs. 

Oiir  elegant  waltzer,  successful  as  a  light  and  happy  sneerer,  was 
especially  careful  to  conceal  his  inner  self.  This  self  would  not  do 
f <  >r  Hociety.  He  cased  himself  in  a  habited  armour  of  indifference, 
^vhich  secured  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  well-bred  man.  His 
Fauntcr  into  a  room  was  a  study.  He  walked  leisurely,  supporting 
1 5 10  stare  of  everybody,  to  his  hostess ;  was  just  asoordialwitii  M'Cum- 
niins  as  with  Lord  Falchion ;  asked  ladies  to  danoe,  and  recdved 
t  heir  intimation  that  their  list  was  full,  with  equal  grace ;  and  he  threw 
la  a  happy  hit  here  and  there,  as  though  good  things  were  hlu^dly 
worth  dropping.  This  was  Henry  Faversham,  Esq.,  as  he  wished 
the  world  to  see  him ;  nor  could  he  understand  how  any  man  could 
live  in  the  world  without  feeling  himself  perfect  in  ^e  bienseances. 

But  call  me  Henrr  Favenham  to  mind,  far  awar  from  the  scented 
Falcons  of  West  End,  London.  The  scene  shall  be  a  rich  slope  of 
grf)>4.s,  decked  with  yew  and  willow,  with  rose  and  myrtle,  with  white 
n>>r*/>rding  stones  near  every  footstep.  Henry  Fhversham  has  lost 
a  friend,  and  is  now  in  the  wake  ol  bis  remains,  borne  on  hired 
f-hoiilders,  to  the  grave.  The  solemn  voice  of  the  clergyman  rises 
ii|Hm  the  summer  air,  the  sun  shines  upon  uncovered  pates,  and  near 
tlu^  head  of  the  cdd,  shadowy  grave,  stands  our  young  friend,  his 
f aat^  buried  in  Us  hat--^  littk  avail  the  hat.    The  boy*s  heart  It 


bursting.  Never  handsomer  than  when,  red  with  honest  weeping, 
you  looked  kindly,  passionately  into  your  dead  friend^s  last  home, 
before  the  simlight  was  shut  out  from  it,  have  we  seen  you,  calm  and 
gentlemanly  friend  of  ouis,  and  of  our  set.  , 

And  it  doth  appear  to  us,  that  hence  wo  have  looked  to  the  very 
threshold  at  any  rate,  if  not  beyond  it,  of  yoiur  inner  sdf — ^that 
inner  self  of  which  you  are  ashamed,  and  that  we  are  able  to  esti- 
mate justly  your  perplexity  in  re  Miss  Aahby,  How  you  have  sat 
at  the  window  of  your  brother's  snuggery  this  long  time,  short  pipe 
in  mouth,  pufl5ng  smoke  at  the  flies,  and  mumbling  to  yourself,  i  ou 
cannot  help  it,  you  do  admire  the  little  saint  in  her  russet.  You 
are  horrified  when  you  picture  to  yourself  that  quaint  little  straw 
bonnet,  bound  by  one  band  of  brown  ribbon,  bobbing  at  your  side 
along  Piccadilly.  But — ^but — relieved  by  the  appearance  of  the  party 
returning  from  Mr.  Arthur's  wild  expedition  (which  has  been  joined 
by  the  Slisses  Faversham),  you  would  most  decidedly  prefer  tho 
straw  bonnet  and  brown  riobon,  to  the  flaunting  colours  (caricatures 
you  know  of  the  last  FoUet)  carried  by  Clara. 

Clara  has  accepted  the  arm  of  Air.  Clifton.  He  is  very  serious ; 
she  is  laughing,  making  horoclf  very  clever,  I  have  no  doubt.  Mr. 
Henry  mutters ;  angry  to  sec  a  sister  of  his  "  going  in  for  a 
display"  in  the  company  of  his  own  particular  friend.  Clifton  hates 
display,  is  not  fond  of  the  Piverfc,  Jane  Clarke,  Hoby-and-Stults 
world.  There  is  a  high,  if  mocking  spirit  in  Clifton,  to  which 
Faversham  looks  up,  and  by  the  aide  of  'vmich  he  appears  to  himself 
a  driveller  and  a  coxcomb.  That  is,  when  Faversham  is  with  Clifton, 
and  under  his  influence.  But  let  Faversham  have  one  of  Lady 
lYumpet's  broad  cards  before  him,  let  him  be  shaving  in  those  dingy 
chambers  of  his,  preparing  himaclf  to  obey  Lady  Trumpet's  sum- 
mons, and  he  is  sad  to  thii^  hovr  his  stern  and  careless  friend  puts 
the  fashionable  world  aside,  and  hugs  himself  in  his  rough  and  almost 
brutal  indejxjndcnce. 

^Clifton,  coming  along  the  gravd  walk  with  chattering  Clara, 
is  an  unpleasant  picture  to  the  latly's  brother.  She  is  so  light  ana 
daring.  She  is  so  fond  of  asserting  the  most  untenable  doctrines. 
She  delights  so  hugoly  in  putting:  a  serious  man  at  a  disadvantage. 
She  will  appear,  in  short,  to  Clifton,  a  volatile,  surface -skimming 
girl  of  the  world,  without  heart  or  veneration. 

Why  is  Clifton  not  talking  rather  to  sweet  Ada  ?  To  Ada, 
who  is  sportive  as  a  kitten — ^but  tender,  modest,  and  womanly. 
Who  might  blush,  and  stammer,  and  say  she  *^  didn't  know"  to  a 
thousand  not  profound  questions  ;  but  in  whose  low,  murmuring, 
rippling  voice  there  is  a  vibration  that  trembles  from  the  ear  to  the 
heart.  Why,  again,  let  Mr.  Faversham  be  asked,  are  his  thoughts  for 
the  Peckham  saint,  and  i^ot  for  the  laughing  little  sinner,  her  sister  f 

*'  Two  of  *em — golden  plovers  both  r  shouts  Mr,  Arty,  who  cares 
nob  whether  Clifton  talks  to  Ada,  or  to  Clara,  or  to  both,  as  he 
throws  the  birds  on  Mr.  Henry's  desk,  and  proceeds,  as  he  whistles 
a  favourite  air,  to  examine  his  gim. 

**  Some  people  can't  tell  a  plover  from  a  hedge-roarrow,"  says 
Master  Arty  to  himself,  as  he  tries  the  triggers.  The  sneer  is  in- 
tended, of  course,  for  Clifton,  who  is  at  tho  door  of  the  room. 

*'  Take  those  birds  off  my  desk,  young  chaw-bacon,''  from  Henry 
Faversham. 

**  Dear  me  I"  And  Master  Arty  removes  them  with  humorous 
care,  and  blows  all  over  tho  doek,  and  wipes  it  with  his  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

"  Were  you  afraid  of  your  boots,  Henry  ?"  asks  Clara. 

"  Henry  had  letters  to  write,  haidn't  you,  dear  ?"  volunteers  gentle 
Ada,  creeping  quietly  to  his  side. 

*'  I've  had  a  ddightful  walk,  FaverBham,"  declares  Mr.  Clifton. 
We  thought  he  glanced  at  Clara  as  he  spoke.  She  was  examininf 
the  link  of  her  new  bracelet. 

[to  BB  COMTIKtTBD.J 

Science. — Scienee  is  too  lofty  for  measurement  by  the  yaid  of 
utility;  too  inestimable  for  expression  by  a  money  standard. 
These  groveling  ideas  of  the  objects  of  science,  which  constantly 
jar  it  in  its  intercourse  with  the  world,  oucht  to  find  no  response 
in  the  breast  of  any  derotee  who  would  oraw  inspiration  from 
its  shrine. 

HAPpmESS. — ^False  happiness  renders  men  stem  and  proud,  and 
that  happiness  is  never  communicated.  True  happiness  renders  them 
kind  ana  sensibli,  and  that  happinsas  is  alwayi  shared. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  DUBLIN  JOURNAL. 


Fbom  the  grey  wi(*et  of  the  morn. 
Under  t£e  ehadow-braided  Bkiea, 
With  violet  twilights  in  thine  eyea, 

Thou  walkest  ocroa  the  frceh,  green  com. 

I  Bee  thj  pathway  in  the  dark, 
Tbj  aweet  feet  print  the^clda  with  light, 
With  primroeeB  and  snow -drop)  white, 

And  diver  on  the  larch  tree'R  bark. 

I  know  thj  coming.     TJndemMith 
The  Uack  and  leaflen  lattices, 
liiere  comes  the  mgan  of  blowiue  trees, 

The  wallflower's  faint  ascetic  breatii. 

1  know  thy  coming — for  the  air 
Blows  soft  Qpon  the  sleet«d  pane, 
And  dripa  the  eaves  with  amber  rain, 

And  Bcattera  odoun  ererywhere. 

Far  down,  amid  the  ahallowB  dank 
Of  the  cold  freeheta,  maUow-UotnnB 
Are  broadening  in  the  wiUow  olooma. 

And  eowilips  flame  on  byre  and  Donb. 

0  peace,  O  rert !  Thou  wintiy  jar 


Leave  oa  a  while,  that  we  may  rise. 
With  bright  handa  on  the  liappy  latch, 
That  we  may  go  abroad  and  catch 

The  aesaon's  patnon  bom  the  eyes 

Of  fringed  duaiea  that  espy 

The  Bun'8  return,  before  the  furze 
Tumi  golden ;  or  the  Bwallow  itin 

His  duak  wing  in  our  faithleae  sky. 

Od  many  a  sandy  river  Bhca«, 
And  emerald  lawn,  the  chaoiat  stands. 
And  ahines  along  the  pasture  lands, 

The  gleam  of  blcMnmed  sycamore. 

And  in  the  hours  of  sunshine  brief. 
But  bvred  with  shadows  every  one. 
On  gables  looking  to  the  sun, 

The  honeymckle  gathers  leaf. 

BIcned  be  thou,  sweet  time  of  spring. 
And  not  aloua  that  thou  dost  come, 
Thy  white  arms  piled  with  freshened  bloom. 

And  aongs  that  make  the  woodland  ring. 

No  more  amid  the  myrrhs  and  palms. 


lUne  aim  is  higher.    Thou  art  the  type 


When  God  is  pleased,  and  ti 


Valuk  or  Kmowlxi>ob. — One  of  the  most  agieeaUe  conseqnences 
of  ]moTl«^  ia  the  respect  and  importance  which  it  communicates 
to  old  age.  Men  rise  m  chancter  often  aa  t^  incteaae  in  yean ; 
tiiej  are  vaiieraUa  ftcm  what  they  have  acquired,  and  pleanng  from 
VhM  tlief  on  fan^art. 


m  Ainrr  aid  l 


HEK  rEBSUXALLY 

N  introducing  my  venerable  and  reepected  aunt  to 

ilhe  notioe  of  the  puUie  of  these  kingdmu,  it  may  be 
expected  that  I  snail  inform  my  readers  wlu>  she  ia, 
and  what  are  her  special  claims  to  my  attention<4. 
This  duty  which  I  have  adopted  as  a  labour  of  love. 
I  hasten  to  discbar^.  My  annt  b  a  middle-aged 
lady,  and  b^  some  miafortune^  for  which  Ae  at  least 
cannot  be  held  accountable,  was  christened  Uaryanne . 
This  circumstance,  light  as  it  may  seem  to  peisona 
I  ■  incapable  of  apfiredating  the  SEethetus  of  «i;jiony, 
K  has  proved  to  her  a  constant  source  of  irritatioD. 
y  She  proteats  (my  aunt  never  asKrte  anything)  that 
V  the  name  is  oeiudedly  vulgar,  and  that  one  of  the 
J  chief  reaaons  which  preventol  her  marrying  waa  the 
dread  of  having  the  frightful  surname  engraved  on 
^    the  laps  of  the  wedding'  envelopes.     The  sater  of  my 

I     father,  long  deceased,  the  midole-aged  lady  has  in- 
variably mniiifeEted  tjie  heartieat  liUng  for  the  writer 
of  these  pages.    She  has  dug  him  out  of  debt  more 
^    than  ODce,  and  although  she  haa  repeated^  protAted 
against  a  repetition  of  the  operatiiHL,  the  laid  writer 
)    believes  that,  if  Tom  got  into  debt  to-mormw  Tom 
would  be  disinterred.     I  am  very  attentive  to  my 
aunt — I  am  her  only  relative.     Although  ahe  ia  far  from  being  a 
strong  minded  female,  she  has  her  own  idioayucracies,  her  own 
canons  of  taste  and  j  udgmenl^— above  all,  ahe  is  remark^ile  for  an 
adherence  to  truth,  very  rare  in  this  shuffling,  equivocating  world. 
When  ahe  fell  sick  down  at  AVhiteKate,  the  nimily  reaideiKe.  three 
months  ago,  a  pBragraph  deploring  that  calamity  appeared  in  the 
"  Whitcgate  Gnromde."   It  eiprcKed  the  heartiest  sympathy  with 
the  amiable  and  accompliahed  invalid,  and  ended  by  bo|  ' 
might  be  speedily  convalescent.     "  Madam,"  I  s^  tt 


boping  ahe 


venture  to  say,  "        ,  .    . 

ions,  only  improves  yours."  "  I  cant  say  it  does,"  i  , 
*'  aa  I  havHi't  seen  it  this  long  time.  Slab  and  rouge,  sir,  rlab  and 
rouge."  Occasionally  she  volunteers  a  remail  which  may  stand 
nnaurpaned  for  candour  aud  ingenuousness.  "  Sir,"  ahe  will  say, 
"  at  my  time  of  life  ladies  generally  give  over  all  notions  ti  matri- 
mony, but  I  flatter  myself  I  haven't  yet  come  to  that.  Uid  yon 
ever  see  a  neater  figuro  with  a  girl  of  eighteen.  Sir?"  "Beautiful 
teeth,  ma'am— -perfection  of  symmetry — the  result  of  extreme  care,'' 
observed  Dr.  I^<«li,  one  day,  as  he  was  examining  bet  loogne. 
"Doctor,"  luolli  my  aunt,  "tliey  take  cart;  of  themselvm — £10  the 
aet,  sir — suction  satisfactory."  One  morning  we  were  chatting  over 
the  Invents  of  a  ball  which  we  had  attendtxl  the  previous  evening. 
A  lady  who  was  present  said  tioudly,  "  I  wonder,  madam,  who  IimI 
the  b^t  feet  in  the  room !"  "  I  protest  I  hod,"  replied  my  aunt, 
and  she  raised  her  drete  about  throe  inches  to  comGrm  the  statement. 
In  mattera  of  dren  she  is  rather  peculiar.  I'here  are  but  three 
breadths  in  her  svelUeat  dresses,  ctrocndes  and  satjnsaathey  be: 
she  ia  broader  at  the  waist  than  at  the  ankles,  bo  that  the  drapfl 
tonto  bears  a  auspicious  resemblance  to  a  Imfigy  umbrella.  Her 
collars  are  broad  and  deeply  milred,  and  might  with  propriety  be 
consignetl  to  the  museum  of  a  Flanders  lace  factory.  In  the 
matter  of  bonnets  she  still  adheres  to  the  railway  tunnd  patt«m, 
which  occasioned  an  irreverent  fellow  to  remark  that  it  required  the 
anistance  of  a  telescope  to  moke  out  Uer  face.  Fur  gloves  she  has  a 
strong  and  lingering  attachment,  invariably  wearing  the  one  mir 
until  the  thumb  seam  rip«  and  her  finger  tips  work  through.  But 
it  is  in  the  scarf  article  that  she  tjiines  as  the  cynceure  of  our 
locality.  On  going  out,  she  throws  a  maQve-colotured  sHp  of  ailk 
acroea  her  shouldeis,  and  having  adjusted  it  there,  with  conalderBHe 
trouUe,  crosses  the  ends,  and  secures  them  with  pins.  This  ia  the 
finishing  touch  of  an  elaborate  toilet,  and  when  it  is  acoompUshed 
we  sally  jorth.  On  reaching  the  hall  she  stands  on  the  mat  until 
I  have  unlatched  the  door,  and  on  those  occasions  I  have  frequently 
caught  her  studying  her  face  in  a  tat  of  looking-glass  neatly  and 
■ecretly  framed  in  the  bottom  of  iux  reticule.  She  inssis  (m  taking 
my  right  arm,  and  frequently  congratulatsa  m*  on  the  deli^tftS 
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fact  that  she  weatB  "  no  abomiiiatioiis,'*  like  "  other  yotmg  penona*' 
whom  dbe  knows.  I  take  the  allusion  to  refer  to  a  little  mend  of 
mine  in  Sandymonnt,  who,  with  the  greater  part  of  her  dear,  incon- 
sLstent  sex — God  bless  them ! — ^will  haye  their  own  way  in  what  most 
concerns  them. 

Mj  aont,  I  should  have  said,  is  a  great  sight-seer.  When  the 
international  fight  between  the  immortol  Heenan  and  the  immortal 
Sa jers  was  about  to  come  off,  she  inquired  seriously  if  ladies  would 
be  permitted  to  be  present  ?  and  threw  in  a  suggestion  to  the  effect, 
that  woman  wa3  the  most  natural  as  well  as  the  best  qualified  of 
nuraes.  When  I  cautiously  remonstrated  with  her  on  the  impro- 
priety of  a  lady  attending  sudi  a  proceeding,  she  quietly  asked, 
•^^  l)ou*t women  ever  fight,  sir?"  We  have  been  over  Dublin  a  dozen 
times — are  acquainted  wiUi  half  the  barrel  organs,  and  could  f  umiah 
Hie  addreaaes  of  two  dozen  noted  confectioners.  Our  connection 
with  the  latter  is  the  source  of  much  humiliation  to  myself  person- 
tdly,  "  Sir,"  my  aunt  will  say,  "  I  require  some  light  refreshment — 
come  in.'*  Walking  up  to  the  counter,  she  will  ask,  ^^  Have  you 
got  any  nice  jam  torts  to-day  ?" 

**  We  have,  ma*am." 

**  Ah,  let  roe  see.  I  do  detest  acids — I  love  something  hot.  Pray, 
oblige  us  with  half  a  dozen  gingerbread  and  two  classes  of  water. *^ 
The  viands  are  furnished,  we  pay  our  penny,  and  depart.  Sight- 
seeing, I  repeat,  is  a  passion  with  my  aunt.  She  will  hear  Grisi,  she 
will  hear  Auuio,  she  will  see  the  pantomimes  and.the  educated  pig ; 
she  will  see  the  Fi&liamble  Dancmg  National  Assembly  Rooms,  the 
reviews  in  the  Park,  the  latest  eminent  carte  de  visile^  the  newest 
description  of  gas-burner,  the  last  swallow,  and  the  first  brocoli.  She 
has  been  to  more  than  one  execution  in  the  provinces,  her  comment 
on  one  of  those  melancholy  exhibitions  being,  "  That  Mr.— a — a — 
Catch  is  a  very  ungenUemanly-looking  pmon."  When  Turner  told 
her  of  the  Cork  hangman  who  used  to  whisper  the  unhappy  culprit, 
when  tying  him  up,  *'  Ilowld  up  your  head,  and  long  hie  to  yez !" 
the  old  liKiy  rose,  went  to  her  portfolio,  and  wrote  out  the  story 
under  the  head  of  ^^Entertaining  Anecdotes.^^  Only  one  thing 
puzzles  her  beyond  measure,  and  that  is  the  telegraph.  If  it  carries 
messages,  she  doesn't  see  why  it  shouldn^t  *^  take"  parcels  as  well ; 
and  wnen  I  strive  to  convince  her  that  the  communication  between 
the  ends  of  the  lines  is  conducted  by  a  spark,  she  shakes  her  head 
gravely,  and  observes,  "  That  young  spark  lives  very  fast,  sir."  It 
was  her  luck  to  see  the  first  Xapoleon,  m  Paris,  during  the  last  days 
of  his  career,  and  she  gloried  in  it.  With  all  the  statues,  plaster- 
of -Paris  and  marble,  of  Uie  First  Consul,  she  is  thoroughly  dissatis- 
fied. *'  Sir,"  she  will  say,  pointing  to  the  well-known  picture  in 
which  the  Emperor  is  represented  standing  with  folded  arms  and 
gazing  int.*)  the  sea  distance,  **  the  man  that  daubed  that  was  a 
booby.  Wlicn  I  saw  Napoleon,  he  hadn't  his  arms  folded  and  his 
left  leg  stuck  out  in  that  preposterous  fashion.  On  the  contrary, 
Kir,  he  was  taking  snuff  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  a  great 
slobberer  he  was,  with  all  his  grandeur."  That  my  aunt  is  too  strictly 
guided  by  the  canons  of  what  Fichte  termspositive  common  sense, 
is  a  misfortune  for  me  as  well  as  for  her.  lor  instance,  we  are  eter- 
nally at  issue  on  astronomical  topics.  She  refuses  to  believe  that 
when  one  half  the  world  is  dark  the  other  is  bright,  for,  as  she  asks, 
somewhat  peevishly,  **  Who  ever  saw  both  at  the  same  time?"  To 
tell  her  that  the  sun  is  ninety  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth  is  but 
to  provoke  the  inquiry,  ^*  Was  there  ever  a  tape  made  that  could 
measiLTc  it  ?"  And  when  the  comet  paid  us  that  unexpected  visit, 
the  other  day,  she  gave  me  a  second  glass  of  punch  after  dinner, 
that  I  might  drink  ^*  More  confusion  to  the  humbug  astronomers." 
On  reading  for  her  John  Keats*  apostruphic  to  the  moon,  in  **  Endv- 
inion,*^  she  demanded  to  know  what  all  that  trash  was  about,  for  she 
had  looked  at  the  moon  through  a  telescope  (one  peep  a-penny^,  and 
protested  she  was  pock-marked.  ^^  Poets,  ind^,"  she  contmued, 
''  why,  I  bought  a  ballad  for  a  ha'penny,  the  other  night,  in  Great 
George's-street,  and  I  protest  it  was  the  best  thing  uiat  ever  was 
printed." 

At  dinner,  my  aunt  tucks  her  napkin  under  her  chin  and  turns 
down  her  glass,  placing  her  bread  below  it,  until  I  invite  her  to  take 
wine  with  me.  To  carve  a  leg  of  mutton  other  than  haunch-wise 
would  be  to  rile  her  awfully.  She  eats  mock-turtle  with  a  tea- 
spoon and  chops  down  her  ices  on  the  point  of  a  butter-knife. 
Besides  ehe  insists  on  everyone  present  sitting  to  table  at  tea,  and 
has  a  notion  that  toast  should  be  buttered- before  it  is  placed  on  the 
server.      She  likes  fowls  curried  and  spatchcocked,  and  makes 


a  famous  sauce  of  chillies  and  chutty  that  might  scarify  the  palate 
of  an  elephant.  At  ten  o'clock  she  will  rise  from  the  table,  and 
exclaim — ^^  I  protest  I  had  no  idea  of  the  hour,  gentlemen — ^where 
are  your  hats  ? — ^ladies,  fetch  your  shawls  and  bonnets,  this  dissipa- 
tion is  ruinous  to  young  persons."  And  when  the  company  have 
left,  my  £5ht  will  sit  down,  and  then — oh,  then.  Some  other  time. 
Such  is  an  outline  of  my  aunt,  a  lady  with  whom  I  have*  had 
several  adventures,  descriptions  of  which  may  add  their  weak  merit 
to  the  stronger  features  of  this  journal.  I  shaU  next  proceed  to 
tell  you  how  I  and  my  venerable  relative  fared  in  a  search  for 
*^  nice  furnished  lodgings." 

II. 

WS  LOOK  ipB  **  GEKTEEL  APARTMENTS.*' 

J  HAVE  said  that  my  aunt  kept  her  own  house ;  I  may  add  that  she 
also  kept  her  own  plate  and  linen,  with  the  addition  of  a  daddy- 
long-l^ged  work-table,  and  a  stuffed  poodle  with  one  glass  eye. 
She  was  proud  of  all,  but  her  invincible  spirit  was  no  match  for 
her  vanity.  Once  you  got  her  **  monkey"  properly  up,  she  was 
capable  of  any  spite,  any  sacrifice ;  ready  for  any  numiliation.  The 
happy  reader  wno  shall  properly  appreciate  those  facts,  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  it  was  that  on  Mr.  Crib,  her 
landlord,  complaining  one  morning  of  the  unswept  state  of  the 
street-flags,  the  old  lady  flared  up,  and  gave  him  what  she  styled 
*'  warning  of  quittance"  on  the  s}X)t.  Mr.  Crib,  I  must  say,  xnade 
the  amplest  apoX)gies,  but  my  aunt  was  not  to  be  mollified,  and  he 
deputed  a  bit  less  buoyant  than  he  came.  I  was  a  moody  and  not 
indifferent  witness  of  the  little  tableau ;  and  for  once  in  my  life  had 
sufficient  wisdom  to  hold  my  tongue.  From  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  my  aunt  drove  her  needles  through  her  sampler,  and  vari- 
ous nervous  twitchings  which  enlivened  Sie  region  of  her  mouth,  I 
guessed  that  she  was  working  up  her  feelings  to  some  terrible  pitch 
of  resolution.  I  was  right.  Looking  at  me  over  the  gold  rims  6f 
her  spectacles  for  a  moment,  she  said — ^*  Sir !  we  shall  go  into  fur- 
nished lodmngs.  I  can  no  longer  tolerate  a  position  w&lch  exposes 
me  to  the  insults  of  those  low  landlords.  Sir,  get  your  hat,  and  fetch 
my  scarf  and  bonnet." 

AVhen  I  returned  with  the  apparel  I  found  the  old^ladv.  examin- 
ing her  teeth  in  the  cheval  ^lass,  and  carefully  smoothing  back,  with 
her  wetted  fingers,  a  few  hairs  which  had  (fropped  in  a  distracted 
manner  over  h^  forehead.  Without  turning  round  she  shook  out 
the  folds  of  her  drab  dreos  at  both  sides,  and  asked : 

"  Did  you  ever  tell  a  lie,  or  V" 

I  pleaded  guilty  to  Uiat  weakness. 

*^  1  don't  teU  lies  myself,"  said  m^  aunt,  shuffling  her  scarf  across 
her  shoulders,  '^  for,  generally  speakmg,  one  finds  them  inconvenient. 
But,"  (and  here  she  put  three  or  four  pins  in  her  mouth),  *'  I  do  so 
love  a  neat  falsehood.  A  lie,  to  be  a  ue,  should  be  a  lie.  If  you're 
sixty,  for  instance,  there's  no  harm  in  saying  you're  but  thirty-nine ; 
that  may  pass,  uiuess  OTie  could  get  a  hoB  of  your  old  clothes  or 
your  love-letters ;  but  to  assert  at  twenty-seven  (critical  age  that 
for  tmmarried  f  amales),  that  you're  just  turned  your  twenty-first 
year,  is  highly  immond,  sir,  mean,  sur,  spiteful,  sir,  and  I  liate  it. 
To  tell  a  good  liie,  as  it  ought  to  be  told,  you  require  a  character  for 
truth,  though^  perhaps,  you  never  earned  it ;  lots  of  brass  and  a  cheer- 
ful conscienca.  Youx  uncle  William  was  a  most  superb  H'^ir,  and, 
I  own,  I  liked  him  the  better  for  it,  and  he  got  on  the  better  for  it, 
and  now  that  he*s  dead,  I  dont't  think  he's  much  the  worse  for  it. 
Whenever  you  hfjar  people,  sir,  declare  they  abhor  falsehood, 
keep  your  hand  on  your  watch-pocket,  and  if  your  lu>  jidkerchief  is 
not  over  cheap,  'tis  well  to  have  an  eye  to  it.  For  a'll  lie,  little  or 
much,  sir,  ana  I  protest  'tis  a  toss  up  between  the  I'/sst  of  ns.  To 
day  we  shall  loo^c  up  lodgings,  and  I  have  every  rr^aaon  to  think  we 
shall  meet  with  the  clumsiest  crew  of  liars  in  ex^^tence.  As  I  said 
before,  I  don't  tell  lies,  so  you  must  spore  nothin^with  those  people. 
Spare,  sir,  notb  ing !"  / 

It  18  needles  to  say  that  I  listened  to  this  profoimdly  suggestive 
lesson  with  becoming  attention  and  docility,  and  I  may  fuiu^  add 
that  when  my  aunt  had  imparted  the  last  t^  >Qch  to  her  toilet,  whidh 
consisted  of  a  smart  slap  administered  to  ^  ^he  crown  of  her  bonnet, 
that  that  article  ought  repose  more  easily  on  her  head,  I  announeed 
myself  char jaed  wiUi  her  morality,  and  r  c^y  for  ^e  excursion. 

To  apprer mte  the  deplorable,  decaying  ^tate  of  that  once  arist6cratic 
portion  of  Dublin,  wluch  lies  north  an^'i  west  of  the  Custom  Hotbe, 
one  n^e^/  traverse  it  in  sean^  of  fur  pushed  l^dy^y.    What  with 
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■plendidly-built  houses,  "cottiered/  as  the  technical  phrase  goes, 
until  the  hall  is  the  property  of   a  half-dozen  distinct  families, 
where  the  doors  and  windows  rot  from  positive  want  of  painting 
and  washing ;  where  the  knocker  is  an  abolished  institution,  and 
the  bells  don't  ring ;  where  the   inhabitants  turn  the  areas  into 
laundries,  and  get  the  coal-hole  to  single  lodgers ;  where  the  win- 
dows are  never  cleaned  and  the  flags   are   never  swept,  and  the 
policeman  never  examines  the  door  fastenings,   and  the  milkman 
never  cries  milk,  and  the  gas  cocks  are  turned  off  till  the  light 
burns  blue, — a  more  disheartening  spectacle  was  never  offered  to 
the  contemplation -of  a  sensitive  dreamer.     I  do  not  pretend  to 
axplain  my  aunt's  peculiarities  of  taste  and  temper;    I  do  not 
nrofess  to   have  fathomed   her  reasons  for  Belecting  the  above 
locality    for  her   future    residence.      Coiifining  myself    to    the 
iimple  fact,  thither  we  went.    It  was  a  clear  dity,  roofed  in  with' 
a  bit  of  piebald  sky,  and  freshened  with  an  easterly  wind,  when 
we  sallied  forth.     Crossing  Carlisle  Bridge  we  turned  to  the  left, 
and  with  our  eyes  on  the  Hope  of  bur  customerless  Custom  House, 
tttmed  oflF  at  a  right  angle,  into  tho  intricate  net  woric  of  sti*eets 
which  may  be  described  aa  lying  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  river 
and   Sackvllle-street.    With  some  difficulty  we  got  into  Horti- 
cultural-street,  a  noble  thoroughfare  ;    and  here    the   ruinous 
symptoms  I  have  alluded  to  were  unfortunately  too  vLsiblo    Kveiy 
fourth  house  or   so,  displayed  in  its  windows  the    little   card, 
bearing  the  words  **Fumidied   Apartments."    AVe  jjassed  seve- 
xal  places,  before  meeting  with    anything  which   came    up   to 
my   aimt's   notions  of   respeclcabiUty.      llio    "real  downright'' 
lodging-house,  is  an  Institutioii,    whose    functions    are    obvious 
at  a  glance.     In  the  fanlight  you  are  sure  to  find  a  bust  of 
•omebody,  detached  from  its  nose,  witli  a  piece  of  cobweb  exten- 
ding from  the  said  somebody Ts  eye  to  the  nearost  projection  of  plas- 
ter or  woodwork,    llic  door,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  presents  all 
the  symptoms  of  smallpox  in  a  cLroaiic  state  of  eruption.    It  is  mot- 
tled and  scratched,  and  cross-bartcd,   and  thick  with  vermicuLor 
punchings,  which  extend  all  over  the  panels,  from  the  lintel  to  the 
footboard.     The  parlour  curtain  is  a  spy  of  itself.    The  prevailing 
colour  of  that  piece  of  drapery  is  a  dusty  bro\^'n :  and  tne  textuiH) 
ia  a  sort  of  book-musHn,  intersected  with  a  variety  of  raised  stripe. 
^Through  it  I  have  seen  people  at  dinner,  I  have  seen  people  court- 
ing, I  have  seen  boys  steaung  lump  sugar,  and  girls  trying  on 
turned  bonnets,  and  old  men  brushing  ventTable  hats  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  coat-sleeve.    Looking  up  a  bit  higher,  you  will  fiii.i 
the  drawing-room  windows,  almost  ohscuried  by  dingy  draperies 
that  were  once  red  or  yellow,  but  so  covered  with  fltS  and  dust, 
that  the  original  tint  has  subedded  into  a  gx^nteel  neutral.    The 
fringes,  (and  this  is  no  small  puzzle  to  my  auL\t  and  me,)  seem  to 
preserve  their    brilliancy,  long  after  the  curtniu  themselves  had 
laded.    Tho  cotton  twist  may  roll  off  the  i^pools,  and  the  hanging 
tififids  look  a  bit  seedy,  but  the  fringe  rem«-uns.     Where  there  are 
balconies,  you  mav  find  a  disaipated  flowei-box,  one  en<l  bulged 
out^  or  a  row  of  flower  pots  with  chappcol  lips,  And  washy  com- 
plexions,- all  in  a  row,  like  Lady  Mary's  oyster  shells,  and  of  all 
heights  and  thicknesses.   Mignionette  is  thickl)'^  distributed  through 
those  botanic  collections  ;   sweet-william,  when  the    season   fa- 
Tours  its  growth ;   or  it  ia  possible  that  a  tulip   bulb   may  be 
earthed   there,  and  having  sent  up  a  few  spirouts  tp  report  on 
the  state    of  the  locality,   die  rauier   than    E<e   idemtiiied  mth 
such  villani'>ua  associates.     The  kitchen  windoi^',  by  tlie  way,  is 
well  worthy  of  observation.    The  panes  are  gem^raUy   foul  from 
rime  and  acxtiunulated  water-drip,    which    clii^gs  like  sea-ooze 
to  the  saahes,    ft&d  sticks  like  flat  stalactites  to  the  glass.     As 
for  the  water-bu^tts,  in  which  the  leaden  bobs  hang  dejectedly  like 
muddlers  in  emp.^  tumblers,  it  is  ten  to  one  ihxt  three  of  the 
four  hoops  have  gi\^<Cin  way,  and  trundled  themselves  into  the  most 
inconvenient  comenX,  where  they  stand  like  the  pcui' tential  ghoots 
of  a  certain  defunct  JdHj.    At  those  windows  my  auiit  and  I  hare 
seen,  between  whiles,   white,  old-fashioned  faocs  peep  log  over  tlie 
fluffy  Hinds,  as  if  to  i  ascertain  the  state  of  the  weat^Hcr  through 
the  railings ;  or  a  sketdi  of  an  attenuated  dog  sitting  oi  i  a  scorched 
iron  hicdder,  and  appareiltly  speculating  on  the  arrival  of  a  new 
lodger.    Through  those  \.nndows  also,  we  have  heard  -.more  than 
once  sounds  suspiciously  lik.  9  the  creaking  of  an  ill-grea£ei  i  mangle, 
which,  in  combination  with  certain  bowls  of  starch  and  b  lue-bags, 
scattered  inside,  leave  no  dou  bt  as  to  the  pursuits  of  the  oc  cupants. 
It  would  be  anfay:  to  inf^'V  from  this  description  that  ^  the 


lodging-houses  in  Horticultural-Btreet  are  en  suiU,  Tboy  are  not. 
Amongst  them  may  be  found  situated  a  score  of  cheerful,  chir- 
ruping residences,  with  bright-windows  and  bright-blinds,  and  shinr 
knockers  and  responsive  bell-handles — re^ences  diat  almost  a.<k 
you  to  step  up  and  see  them.  It  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  it 
was  amongst  those  my  aunt  and  I  prosecuted  our  "researches;'' 
but  T,  by  way  of  a  little  variety,  insisted  on  visiting  their  nei^ii- 
bours,  and  seeing  what  was  to  be  seen,  as  the  exhibition  w.is 
gratis.  After  some  hesitation,  my  aunt,  who  is  open  to  any  ex- 
pcrunent  that  promises  to  increase  hsx  "  knowledge  of  the  world,*' 
consented,  and  we  gave  seven  taps  at  a  grandly-mildewed  door, 
framed  iii  with  elaborate  Ionic  pilkrs  and  mouldings.  At  least 
five  minutes  elapsed  before  anyone  answered,  and  we  were  ready  to 
give  up  in  despair,  when  a  shuffling  sound  in  the  hall  arrested  our 
departure.  An  old  woman,  who  hwl  been  evidently  up  the  kitchen 
flue  in  quest  of  tooth-powder  for  the  previous  half-hour,  opened 
the  door ;  and  as  my  aunt  stepped  in,  she  hooked  her  toes  in  a 
dilapidate  mat,  ana  nearly  fdl  to  the  ground.  The  venerable 
custodian  was  all  apologies. 

"  DicJcens  take  ye,  for  an  ould  mat,"  she  said,  "  and,  sore  'tisa't 
out  of  pride  the  misses  ud  buy  a  new  <me.  I  axes  yer  paidou,  my 
lady,  and  I  hopes  yer  not  hurted." 

'*  ^la'am,"  cried  my  aunt,  "  can  the  ladv  ol  the  house  be  seen  ?" 
and  saying  this  she  turned  round  with  a  hauteur  which  was  laved 
6x)m  being  superb  only  by  the  Umpneas  of  her  skirts. 

The  custodian  replied  by  rushing  to  the  top  of  the  kitchen - 
stairs,  and  shouting,  "  Are  you  there,  ma'am? — are  you  there  ? — 
Quality  lookin'  for  rooms,  ma'am.     Hurry  on  wid  yeE.** 

A  pair  of  slippers  clacicd  up  the  staire  to  the  tune  of  lAllibul- 
lero,  a  h&sA  emerged  over  the  landing,  and  the  lady  of  the 
house  confronted  us  vrith  her  sweetest  smile.  A  mid<lle-aged  person 
was  the  lady  of  the  house :  her  hair,  scrupulously  brushed  back  from 
her  forehead,  rfiaved  to  heighten  it,  was  of  a  deep,  rich  black,  but, 
when  she  stood  between  us  and  the  light,  it  emitted  a  purple  hud 
that  spoke  volumes  in  favour  of  Fred  Lewis's  "  Marvellous  Hair- 
Dye."  She  had  a  pale,  mustard  complexion,  that  terminated  at  a 
pair  of  small,  red  ears,  and  the  upper  edge  of  a  check  apron  hur- 
riedly tlirown  over  her  neck.  I  observed  that  her  chin,  appre- 
hensive, perhaps,  of  being  kst,  had  presented  its  owner  with  a 
duphcate  of  itself  in  high  relief,  and  my  aunt  observed  that  her 
finger-nails  were  enriched  with  a  deposit  of  gritty  dough.  Of  h«jr 
dreBS,  it  must  be  said,  it  was  neat  and  simple  ;  and  she  wore  throe 
pocket-handkerchiefs  ^white  loeenges  on  a  red  background)  knotted 
at  the  comciB,  and  tied  around  her  waist  as  an  apology  for  an 
apron. 

"  Want  to  see  tha apartments,  ma'am?  This  way,  ma'am,"  and 
she  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-rocMtn. 

I  saw  at  a  single  glance  that  the  place  would  not  answer,  and  I 
determined  to  ob^rve  my  aunt's  morality  in  order  to  get  out  (rf  it. 
The  front  drawing-room  was  a  three-sided  apartment,  an  arrange- 
ment necessarily  resulting  from  the  gable  of  the  house  being  built 
skew-wise.  The  curtains  were  so  heavy  and  mouldy  that  scarcely  any 
light  penetrated  into  the  room,  wluit  did  scarcdy  enaUe  us  to 
n^e  out  a  couple  of  ugly  sUhouettes  hung  above  the  mantel-shelf ; 
when  the  fire-irons  had  been  used  was  a  matter  of  Bpoculatii»n, 
for  they  were  clogged  with  rust,  and  seriously  ignorant  of  chamois  and 
iMith-brick.  To  the  right  of  the  apartment  stood  an  wicient  piano, 
which  endeavoured  to  maintain  its  equilibrium  on  three  legs  and  a 
music  stool.  The  silk  sliade  was  badly  fretted  in  more  placts  than 
one ;  and  some  former  literary  lodger  had  contrived  to  cut  hia 
initials,  "P.  F."  on  the  key -board.  As  for  ih»  keys  themselves, 
most  wore  down-hearted,  and  forgot  to  rise  when  touched.  Tho 
entire  furniture  of  the  apartment  was  chastely  clothed  in  blue 
chintz,  which  did  not  stand  washing,  and  various  fractures  in  which 
revealed  substratic  glimpes  of  faded  crimson,  bits  of  curled  hair, 
and  morsels  of  rotten  mahogany.  On  the  waUs  I  observed  a  species 
of  paper  on  which  a  covey  of  plump  pheasants  were  enjoying 
themselves  in  what  appeju^  to  be  the  suburbs  of  a  drunken  vine- 
yard. Vines  were  mingled  "Nvith  peaches,  peaches  with  vases,  and 
vases  with  architraves,  -fiat  appeared  to  spring  out  of  nothing,  and 
find  rest  on  the  same.  There  was  a  cabinet,  too,  loaded  with  geo- 
logical specimens,  obviously  abstracted  from  the  nearest  road  depot, 
as  the  collection  comprised  only  two  varieties  of  minerals,  viz.— 
quartz  and  sandstone.  About  the  pictures,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
say  much,  aa  they  were  all  family  portraits ;  but  it  Btrack  my  aunt 
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that  th^  might  have  bad  their  faecB  washed  something  cleaner  ; 
|U3d  that  the  old<st  of  the  lot  must  have  becu  very  vulgar  t«  enter 
^  drawing-room  with  hia  bauds  in  his  brcecha)  pockcU. 

"  And  here's  the  bedroom,  ma'am.  Very  lofty,  ma'am,  and 
■uch  air !  I  had  a  gentleman  with  me  for  three  joiire  in  tiiia  room, 
And  lie  was  at  last  obligul  to  Icavu  ni..'  ou  occeiuit  of  it." 

"  Beg  your  paidun,  mudaui,"  (jiiolh  my  aunt,  "  what  did  you 
fay  he  left  tor  ?" 

"  The  air,  ma'am,  the  air.  lie  was  an  author — one  that  »Tit«B 
for  tlic  ncwgpcipcis  and  tbem  thtnge ;  and  the  aJi',  ma'imi,  gave  hiui 
too  much  appetite." 

"'  And  you  beheved  him  ?"  asked  my  anot,  abetmcludly. 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes,  ma'am.  Always  beUeve  decent,  rvxpectath 
persons." 

"  Humbug,"  said  tbe  dd  lady.  "  If  you  do,  I  protesb  you're  4 
fool.     Is  this  the  bedroom  '/'' 

The  aparUneut  iuUi  which  we  were  uiihered  was  a  square*,  hi^ 
enclusurv,  in  the  centre  of  whiiJtetood  a  bed,  gorgeously  dr.iped  in 
tlie  conventional  figured  calico.  The  clothts,  wliich  tceru  tucnud 
down  within  a  few  inches  of  the  foot,  displayiil  a  nice  bit  of  snowy 
dunity,  and  tho  pillows  and  bolst^in  were  uuexceiitionably  while  itud 
.tFholesome.  It  was  a  pretty  room  on  the  whole,  but  I  knew  it,  would 
never  suit,  HO  I  aoid  ; 

"  These  are  reaily  nice  cheerful  rooms.    Wliat  are  your  tcnns  ?" 

"  Fifteen  shillings  a  week,  sir,  finding  your  own  coal  and  cauilles." 

"  Well,"  I  rojJiud,  "  we  iihant  object  lo  tliat.  You  can  let  us 
have  a  portion  m  the  kitchen  and  aDOllicr  bed-room '/'' 

"Dear,  yee,  mt." 

"'Dien,  I  said,  "this  lady  and  t  may  considLr  thinga  settled, 
and  we  shall  felcli  the  children  tiiis  evening." 

'I'll'.'  la<ly  of  the  house  ;:lared,  the  lady  of  the  houae  opened  her 
eytn,  aud  merely  said.  "  Children,  sir  I' 

■'  Childi*ii  V  I  rt-plieJ,  "  yea.     Is  that  anytJiing  eitraordiuary  i"" 

"  No,  sir,  nothing  wonderful ;  but  I'm  socry  yuu  didn't  mention 
t'.  J  Lin  sooner,  us  we  ai'e  quiet  pwple  which  hates  noiae.    Kids  wouldn't 

"  Indeed,''  said  my  aunt,  puckering  her  eyebrows,  "so  childj'eu 
kvoulda't  answer  you,  jna'am.  I  protest  I  lore  them.  Come 
Au;,ru3tus,"  she  conlimiL-d,  taking  myanu,  "Isawalabuliu  thuueit 
■window,  we  shall  e!ii|uirc  there." 

"  Beware  of  them,  luii'am,  bewara  of  them,"  csclaimnd  the  lady 
pt  the  house.  "  There  was  a  Blr.  Tottle  Io.I^liI  there  for  a  week, 
mid  they  robbed  him.  Tliey  brings  him  up  Lis  tull  ono  day,  and  ht> 
layit.  opening  his  eyes  as  big  as  twe  saucen, 

'■^VTutt's  this?"  says  he;  "  cheese,  Cd.  My  goodnfM,  Mrs.  Cnjdietj" 
•ays  he,  "had  Ichi'csu  forbniaktast?" 

■'  Xo,  sir,"  snys  she. 

"  Had  I  clioi-.w  for  dinner,  Mrs.  Crushct  ?"  he  says. 

"Xo,  sir,"  hjiys  she  ajiaiii. 

"  Then,  ina'ain,"  says  he,  "  had  I  chciBe  for  tea  V" 

"Noar,"  savii  she,  "you  hadn't  cheese  uny  lime,  but  bwriij  that, 
are  you  forgetful,"  die  Bays,  "  that  there's  mice  in  ihu  house,  ta*^ 
to  be  set,  and  wittles  to  be  pnrtccted  ?" 

"Beware  of  Mrs.  Crushct,  ma'am,  and  don't  believe  her  if  she 
toik  her  book  oath  on  it.  I  never  borrowed  a  copper  uaucepuu  tivu. 
lur,  .'uid"  (we  bod  reached  the  lowest  of  the  slmajlttejEj,  "heriiifcl 
huaUmd  isn't  dead  yet." 


TO  HT   SISTEB. 

Deabest,  thou'rt  Tcry  fair ;  most  delicate 
Hui.s  of  the  Heavens  do  sleep  withiu  thine  ey«i, 
And  in  (hine  hair  a  golden  arrow  lies. 

And  on  thy  happy  steps  two  suitors  wait. 

Beware,  licware  1  Dear,  favour  show  nut  liim 
M  lime  mind  pcrceivelh  but  tliy  loveliuiMs, 
And  Icavis  thy  better  i^irt  tu  duubllui  ^u-^. 

lieware,  beware !  The  ridiest  star  grows  oija 
And  wan^  in  season.     Bleared  eyes  and  lij:^ 
Arc  common  heritage ;  thy  steps  shall  fail, 

Ttic  strawberries  torsiie  thy  linger  tips, 

And  the  warm  cheek,  I  kite,  ix;  sick  and  pale. 

If  he  love  not  thy  soul,  his  suit  diaduin, 

loo  800U  no  othei  beauty  shall  remain. 
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I    of    Ireliiiid,  it  is  a    very  natural  supposition    that 

n   this  place  should  have  been  early  selected  as  the  site 

[4  <>f  !i  fortress,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  struuglioM 

^  cf  the  DaUradians,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  uf 

-,   CaTrai'j-jVnrijum,  or  the  rock  of  Feigns,  after  a  kinj; 

y  of  that  name,  who  ivas  drowned  near  the  place. 

i       John  de  Courcy,  having  received  from  Henry  XI. 

f   a  gmut  of  all  the  laud  he  might  eouquer  in  Ulster, 

Sii  out  from  Dublin  with  a  small  band  of  seven 

huiiilred  followers  to  secure  lus  prize.     Observing  tha 

conveJiient  petition  of  the  strong  fort,  he  erected  here, 

according  to  the  Norman  practice,  a  castle,  which, 

ti  with  eubecquent  additions,  now  remains,  and  may 

]U:<tly  bo  considered  as  one  of  the  noblest  fortns^LS  of 

\i  the  time  now  csit.ting  in  Ireland. 

[}      De  Courcy  having  fallen  into  disgrace  with  tha 

K    succeeding  English  nionarchs,  his  castles  and  po^vi- 

I  nous  full  into  the  liauds  of  the  Dc  I<acy  family,  w!io 

J    beeoming  oppressive  and  tyrannous,   were  in   their 

turn  ejected  by   King  Jdui — fled  to  France — were 

ri'riiureit — again   became  obnoxious   to  tho   English 

monarch,  and  the  Lord  Justice  ^lortimer  being  sent 

against  them,  tliey  fled  a  second  lime,  and  passing  over  into  Scot- 

luid,  in viCixl  Kd  ward  Bruce,  the  lu^tber  of  the  famous  iiiobsrtBruce, 

to  invade  then-  country,  and  bucome  tlieir  king. 

In  May,  Vilb,  Lord  £dwai-d  Bruce.  Iiaving  obtained  the  consent 
of  tlie  Scotch  parliament,  embuikcd  six  thousand  uujn  at  Ayr,  and 
acoomuanied  by  thi;  De  Lacys  and  many  noUee  uf  the  Scotch  nation, 
lauded  at  Olderdoet.  Numbers  of  the  Iii^  duefu  flocked  to  hi* 
standard ;  and  liaving  in  a  UkUle  totally  routed  tl^  Earl  of  Ulster, 
and  slain  and  taken  planers  various  of  the  Aiiglo-Normnn  nobles, 
he  laid  siegi!  to  Camekfergns.  During  tlie  ptuguxs  of  the  sicf^e,  he 
had  well  nigh  been  discouifiteil  by  IJie  courage  and  desperation  of 
the  garrison.  Thomas,  Lord  Mandeville,  who  coumiandcd,  mode  a 
sally  upon  t!ie  Scotch  army,  who  were  apprehending  no  danger. 


of 


their  oiJy  guiinl  being  Mity  men,  uuder  Neill  i'leming,  a  1 
great  cooriigi'  and  address.  He  jwrceiving  that  the  Scotch  a 
would  bj  hurjiiiseil  and  probably  routt'd,  duRrjatchtd  a  messenger  to 
ijitonn  Bruce  of  his  danger,  and  then,  with  his  sLiiy  men.  Wuvw 
hijuaelf  in  the  way  of  the  advancing  Knglisb,  crying  out.  "  Now, 
of  a  truth,  tli^y  mil  see  how  «  e  can  die  for  our  lord !"  His  first 
onset  dLOcki-'l  Iho  projircss  of  tlii^  enemy,  but  receiving  a  mi>r!al 
wound,  he  and  liis  little  party  were  cut  to  pieces.  Mauderille, 
dividing  his  troo[«,  endeavoured  to  surround  the  Scotch  army  ;  but 


famed  in  the  Scotch  army  for  valour  and  strength,  and  he  knowing 
iliuideville  by  the  riehncts  of  his  armour,  runhed  on  him,  and  felled 
him  to  the  ground  with  his  battle-axe,  and  then  Bruce  dospatclied 
him  with  a  Knife.  The  loss  of  the  Englisli  commander  so  disheart- 
ened the  soldiei-s  that  they  fled  back  towards  the  castle  ;  but  thoM 
who  remained  in  the  gamson,  ECi;ing  the  Scots  close  behind,  drew 
Up  the  draw-bridge,  leaving  their  comrades  to  tho  mercy  of  enemies. 
lu  the  year  loUB,  Con  O'Neill,  chief  of  south  or  upper  Claude- 
boy,  v.'li'.rj  c;>.stlo  was  that  of  Ca.stlereagh,  was  confined  here,  on 
nccuunt  of  the  following  affair.  Having  about  Christmas,  lliui',  a 
'■  (.rund  debaHek"  at  Caatlereagh,  wifli  his  "brothers,  friendt,  and 
followers,"  he  sent  his  servants  to  Belfast  for  more  wine.  They,  in 
retuining,  quarrelled  with  some  English  soldiers,  near  the  Kuoeic 
Church,  and  they  lost  the  wine.  Con  was,  doubtless,  not  a  lilllo 
vexed ;  luid  having  l<::irncd  from  them  that  their  nimiber  exceeded 
the  Englihh  soldiers,  he  8\vore  by  "  his  father,  and  souls  of  his  nn- 
CGStuts,"  tliat  they  should  never  b.;  sorvauis  of  liia  until  tliey  had 
biiiton  tho  "  hwUagh  Sassenaah  soldkri."_  This  threat  ronsod  their 
ciiurage — they  returned,  attacked  the  Boldieis,  Fi'vcrol  of  whom  were 
kiUod  in  the  affray.  Con  was  soon  after  seiz^  aa  an  abettor,  and 
coiilined  for  some  time.  But,  though  he  was  pcrmitt«l,  after  a 
lime,  to  walk  out  through  tho  town,  attended  by  a  soklier,  Con  did 
no!  relish  liis  limited  bberty.  But  one  Thomas  Slontgomery,  tlio 
miiit  J-  of  a  barque  which  tr.wled  to  Carrickfcrgus,  with  meal  fur  thj 
gairiaon,  beiug  employed  by  his  rektive,  Uugh  Uontgom.ny,  ti7 
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effect  Con's  etcApe,  and  letters  hnyiu;; 
bL«n  conveyed  to  the  prisoner  oilvi^in^ 
bim  Uiat  measures  were  plnnniiit.  li- 
made  k)TC  to  Annns  Dobbin,  tlieilaiigli- 
ter  of  tiie  provoet-mareluil,  atid  many  - 
ing  her,  die  (and  small  blunie  to  li .r) 
got  O'Neill  convCT'ed  on  board  hcrhus- 
tond'fl  verael,  and  set  sail  for  Ayrshire, 
Con  was  afterwards  pardoned  by  James 
the  First,  bnt  in  tJie  meantime  he  had 
been  simple  enough  to  make  over  the 
gt«ater  part  of  his  estate  of  Clandcboy 
to  tbo  cunning  Hugh  Montgomery, 
who  procured  a  new  patent,  and 
enteral  on  the  poBsesaion. 

During  the  wars  of  1641,  and  fol- 
lowing yean,  Carrickfergus  became 
an  object  of  intereit  to  the  contending; 
parties,  being  alternately  in  tho 
keeping  of  lire  Scotch,  English,  and 

Hie  year  1760  is  memorable  asbdng 
the  year  in  which  the  French,  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Thoumt, 
landoi  in  Carrickfergus,  and  attackoJ 
the  town.  Though  the  castle  was  in  a 
most  dilapidated  state,  a  breach  being 
in  the  WEul  next  the  aea  fifty  feet  wide, 
no  cannon  mounted,  and  the  garrisoa 
few  in  number,  yet  Colonel  Jennings, 
encouraged  by  die  mayor  and  other 
inhabitants,  bravely  met  the  invadcra, 
and  when  dnven  hack  by  the  superior 
Btiwgth   of    their  a^tilants,    they 


retreated  into  the  castle,  and  repulsed 
I  the  French,  even  though  they  forced 
the  upper  gate.  But  aU  the  ammuni- 
tion being  expended,  a  parley  was 
beaten,  and  the  garrison  capitulated 
on  honourable  terms.  During  the 
attack  a  very  singular  circomatance 
occurred.  When  the  French  were 
advancing  up  lligh-Btroet.  and  en- 
gaged with  the  English,  a  lil±le  child 
ran  out  ijlayfully  into  the  street 
between  ilie  contending  partiea.  The 
French  officer,  to  his  honoor  be  it 
recorded,  obeerring  the  danger  in 
which  the  little  boy  was,  took  him  up 
.  in  his  arms,  ran  with  him  to  a  house, 
vhich  proved  to  he  his  father's,  the 
aheriff,  and  having  left  him  safe,  re- 
turned to  the  engagement.  'Uiu 
really  brave  and  humane  man  viaa 
killed  at  Carrickfergus  Castie  gate. 

The  French  kept  poeeeouon  of 
Carrickfei^;us  for  some  tune ;  buttlie 
alarm  having  been  carried  all  over 
the  country,  and  troops  gathering  fast 
to  attack  mem,  they  were  constraineii 
to  embaric  on  board  their  Tcesels 
and  set  sail;  and  two  days  afterwaida 
were  attacked  off  the  Isle  of  Man  by 
an  Ei^lidtsquftdrwi,  when  Commo- 
dore Thourot  WB8  killed,  and  tht 
French  shifB  captured. 
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CAKBiaADSOEID    CAiTLR. 

HE  Castle  of  Cairigadrohid  is  dtiuted  within 
three  milts  of  Macroom,  to  the  east,  in  the  county 
'  of  Cork,  and  province  of  Muoster.  It  is  bultt  on 
a  steep  rock  wluch  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
Jam,  and  its  erection  is  nttributed  to  one  of  the 
M'Carthy  family  ;  but  thLs  ia  deputed,  and  some 
affirm  that  it  was  built  by  th«  O'Learys,  who  held 
pcsMadon  of  it  for  a  long  time  :  othcia  say  it  was 
built  to  please  lady  O'Corroll,  who  was  married  to 
one  of  the  M'Carthya,  and  wTio  selected  this 
beautiful  and  romantic  spot  fgr  her  nsideocc.  How- 
erer,  judging  from  the  Tuins,  the  castle  seems  to  be 


contending  parties  during  the  wan  of  1641. 
was  then  a  noted  pass. 

The  I-ee,  or  Ley,  river  extends  from  Macroom  to 
Cork,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  runs  through 
a  great  part  of  the  county  of  Corli,  by  Macroom, 
Crookstown,  Carrigadrohid,  and  Cork. 
The  Lee  is  snppoaed  to  be  the  Luvius  of  Ptolemy,  and  rises  ia 
that  highly  wild  and  romantic  spot  called  the  Lough  Goiigane  Barra, 
which  la  deemed  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  conntry. 
Gougane  Barra,  or  tiie  hermitage  of  St.  Barra,  or  Finbar,  is  tradi- 
tionally allowed  to  have  been  the  hermitage  of  that  Saint,  before 
he  foiuided  the  CatiiednU  of  Cork. 


THE   BLACK   DOCTOR. 


OLLO  WED  by  Todt,  theBlack  Doctor  and  Fos- 
ter proceeded  to  the  house  where  Mrs.  Foetor  was 
staying,  and  as  tbey  went  their  way  they  arranged 
the  pW  for  Foster  and  his  wife  going  out  of  town 
that  night. 
I  "  I  know  a  place  in  a  remote  part  of  the  county 
of  Wicklow,"  said  Bramble,  "  where  yon  and  Klra. 
Foster  can  reside,  and  never  fear  detei!tion.  You 
must  be  there  before  daybreak  toimorrow,  and  a 
letter  which  I  will  give  you,  will  insure  for  Mrs. 
Foster  care  and  erery  attention." 

Fnlly  an  hour  before  midnight  Mr.  and  'Mie. 
Foster  were  seated  in  a  comfortable  room  in  a 
charming  cottage,  Ux  removed  from  tbe  reach  of 
their  enemies. 

Tfie  interview  between  Barman  and  the  Jew 
was  of  short  duration  ;  the  latter  promised  to  be 
ready  at  any  time  to  go  to  the  court,  to  lodge  the 
wili,  and  to  give  every  facility  to  the  money  being 
'  drawn,  that  lay  \o  the  credit  of  him  to  whom  Mis. 
Fester  had  bequeathed  it. 

The  Black  Doctor  and  Tony  put  up  at  their 
usual  lodgings,  and  retired  early  to  rest. 

It  was  evident  that  some  great  change  had  come 
orer  Bramble.  lie  forsook  aU  his  old  haunts,  and  lus  old  a£8ociatea, 
and  tliere  was  an  abstraction  in  his  manner  not  easy  In  account  tor. 
He  was  fond  of  being  left  alone.  What  was  the.cansc?  He  was  up 
to  hia  ears  in  love  with  Charlotte  Stammers.  He  knew  that  hta 
race  and  colour  rendered  a  union  with  her  he  loved  all  but  an 
impoedbility,  and  he  often  tried  but  tried,  in  vain,  to  turn  his 
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thoughts  from  ever  dwelling  on  her ;  but  her  image  haunted  him 
by  day  and  night,  and  often  he  wished  he  had  never  seen  one  who 
was  the  cause  of  so  much  anguish  to  him.  His  vanity,  or  perhaps 
his  philosophy,  would  caoiB  to  his  aid,  and  he  would  say  witlun 
hunself,  the  antipathy  against  my  race  arises  from  prejudice,  and 
if  she  loves  me,  love  rises  above  all  prejudice,  and  if  she  does 
not  love  me,  what  is  she  to  me  but  a  stranger.  But  love,  thou  art  a 
mighty  power,  whether  you  are  seen  governing  by  a  mild  and  gentle 
sway,  or  subduing  the  strongest  or  most  potent  to  yourself.  Ambi- 
tion, fiime,  philosophy,  are  aU  mere  straws  when  opposed  to  your 
triumphal  progress,  and,  whether  you  lead  to  joy  or  to  sorrow,  all 
admit  the  might  of  your  influence,  and  the  indestructibility  of  your 
dominion.  Bi-amble,  the  daring,  the  resolute,  and  thoughtless  of  con- 
sequences, became  a  child  under  yout  control.  He  loved  with  the 
intensity  of  his  warm  and  impulsive  nature,  and  everything  in  life 
assumed  a  very  secondary  place  in  his  consideration  when  contrasted 
with  the  object  he  loved. 

Bmmble  at  one  moment  made  up  liis  mind  to  go  to  the  house  of 
Colonel  Stammers,  and  openly  avow  his  attaclmient  to  Charlotte. 
At  another  moment  his  courage  would  fail  him,  and  at  last  he  de- 
termined to  make  Tony  his  confidant,  and  entrust  him  with  a  letter 
to  her  who  was  valuol  by  him  more  than  everything  dlso  in  the 
world. 

Ho  called  Tony,  and  said  to  him — 

*^  I  have  something  of  the  greatest  importance  for  you  to  transact 
for  me ;  I  will  depend  on  yomr  fidelity  and  long-tried  friendship.  You 
must  give  this  letter  to  Mi  s  Stammers,  and  to  on  one  else — ^mind, 
into  her  own  hand,  and  she  must  get  it  without  any  person  but 
herself  seeing  it.  Take  it/'  continued  Bramble;  ^^on  this  brief  . 
letter  depends  my  fate." 

^^  I  will  deliver  it  safe,"  said  the  boy ;  *^  but  what  excuse  am  I  to 
give  for  callinff  ?" 

"  You  are  nght,"  observed  Bramble.  "  Say  that  I  am  not  well, 
and  that  I  sent  you  to  a^  how  Mr.  Stammcra  is  going  on." 

In  a  short  time  Tony  was  off  on  bis  misaiou,  and  Bramble  re- 
mained witliin  doors  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  suspense. 

^^  In  the  letter  which  I  have  sunt,"  ■oliloSuisel  the  Black  Doctor, 
as  he  walked  up  and  down,  ^^  I  have  candidly  statod  to  bar  tke  Lw^ 
which  I  bear  her.  I  have  not  concoaloi  from  her  that  I  know 
there  is  a  prejudice,  and  a  strong  one,  against  my  race  and  colour, 
but  I  have  expressed  the  hope  that  the  ardent  love  which  I  feci  for 
lier  would  make  me  find  favour  in  her  ho  irt.  Am  I  not  a  man 
bettor  than  thousands  who  are  courted  and  flattered — but  they  are 
white,  and  I  am  black." 

Tony  was  received  with  the  greatest  kindneas  at  Elm-pkcc  by 
the  old  Colond,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Stammeis. 

"Where  is  Doctor  Bramble  V"  asked  Charlotte—"  why  did  he 
not  oome  to  see  my  brother? '  and  before  Tony  could  reply,  Afrs. 
Stammers  said  that  she  hoped  the  Doctor  was  well. 

Tony  replied  that  Doctor  Bramble  was  not  well,  and  that  he  had 
sent  him  to  inquire  if  Mr.  Stammers  was  getting  better. 

"  Come  and  see  him,  Tony,"  said  Mrs.  .Stammers,  and  the  two 
ladies  conductec^  the  boy  to  Uie  room  in  which  Bob  Stammers  was 
lying. 

"  You  are  welcome,  Tony,"  observed  the  patient ;  "  but  where  is 
my  friend  the  Doctor  ?    I  expected  to  see  him  before  tiiis." 

"  He  has  not  been  very  well  to-day,"  repHed  Tony,  "  and  he  sent 
me  to  see  you.  He  is  not  very  sick,  and  I  think  ho  will  be  well 
to-morrow." 

Tony  waa  most  anxious  lor  an  opportunity  to  deliver  his  mes- 
sage, but  he  perceived  that  he  had  no  chance  in  the  presence  of 
Stammers  of  giving  the  letter  to  Charlotte  without  beizig  perceived. 

"  I  have  hsd  no  breakfast  to-day,"  said  the  knowing  Tony,  look- 
ing sharply  at  Miss  Stammers;  "perhaps  you  would  be  gbod 
enough  to  take  me  to  where  I  can  get  some." 

Stammers  laughed  heartily  at  the  free  and  easy  manner  assumed 
by  the  boy,  and  said—"  Gro  with  Tony,  Charlotte,  and  get  him  his 
breakfast." 

Tony,  when  ha  got  outside  the  door,  slipped  the  Black  Dootor'a 
letter  into  the  fauid  of  Miss  Stammcn,  saying, 
"  I  will  wait  for  an  answer." 

While  Tony  was  <iiaf!niiiiiing  his  breakfast,  Charlotte  Stammers 
retired  to  her  room  to  read  the  letter  which  she  had  just  received^ 
She  opened  it,  and  when  she  ascertained  its  meaning,  it  fell  from 
her  bauds  on  the  floor. 


"  This  is  strange,  most  strange,  that  he  should  write  thus  to  me, 
asking  me  to  be  his  wife,"  said  Charlotte.     "  Can  he  have  lost  his 
reason,  or  does  he  mean  to  insult  me  ?    I  will  reply  to  him  as  a 
woman  should  reply,^'  said  the  beautiful  girl,  now  looking  mora 
beautiful  because  of  her  excitement.  "  But  stay,"  continued  she,  "  I 
must  not  be  unreasonable  with  the  man  who  saved  my  bsother*s  life. 
I  will  reply  to  this,"  said  she  (stooping,  and  lifting  the  letter  from 
tlie  floor)  "  and  put  an  end  to  the  Doctor^s  matrimonial  ideas,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.    Charlotte  Stammers  to  become  the  wife  of 
a  black  man !  what  a  notion  ?    I  owe  him  much,  as  do  all  bslong^ 
ing  to  me,  but  it  would  appear  that  I  am  expected  to  pay  dearly 
for  my  part  of  the  obligation." 

She  seated  heraell  at  a  desk,  and  wrote  the  folbwing  letter-^ 

"  Dear  Doctok  Bbamule — ^Tony  handed  me  a  letter  ad- 
dressed  from  you  to  me  private\y.  In  reply  to  that  communica- 
tion, I  have  only  one  worn  to  say,  and  that  is  ^  impossible.'  Your 
own  good  sense  will  tdl  .you,  on  reflection,  thiit  such  a  letter  aa 
that  which  you  have  sent  me  should  not  have  been  wiltten. 

"  I  acknowledge  the  many  and  deep  obligations  my  family  ar» 
unicr  to  you,  and  if  you  deem  them  of  any  value,  you  may  always 
reckon  on  the  deep  giatitude  i^ii  sincere  frieud^ship  of, 

"  YouiB  most  truly 
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."  Ehn  Place,  Tuesday." 

She  folded  and  sealed  this  ietiar,  and  gave  i$  to  Tonjf,.  who  w.is 
anxiously  waiting  for  it. 

"  I  hope  we  wOl  soon  see  you  again,"  said  Miss  StaoHncrs. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  see  me  every  day  frcnn  this  out,"  s^iid  Touy^ 
winking  knowingly,  and  uey«:  dreaming  that  he  was  the  bearer  oC 
the  sad'lest  news  to  the  Black  Doctor  that  he  conii  hear. 

Bramble  met  Tonv  at  tlie  door  of  his  lodgings,  aad  asked  hhn  in 
an  excited  manner  if  lie  had  brought  an  answer  to  the  letter. 

"  I  have,"  said  Tony,  "  and  here  it  is,"  handing  Br«uuble  IMisa 
Stammers'  note. 

"  You  are  a  bravo  fellow,  Tony,"  said  Bramble,  aa  be  ran  to  the 
window  of  his  room  to  read  that  which  ha  had  said  would  decide> 
his  fate. 

When  he  had  read  it  he  calmly  folded  it  up  and  put  it  v^  hi£r 
pocket. 

"It  must  be  a  stupid  thing  for  you,  Tony,"  said  the  Black 
Doctor,  "  to  be  deprived  of  all  kinds  of  amassmoiit  on  my  account. 
Go  out  for  a  few  houM  and  enjoy  yourself.  X  wiU  remain  within 
to-night." 

Tony  availed  himself  of  the  pormiasion  which  h6  had  received, 
and  scampered  off  in  search  of  fun  or  mischief. 

Bramble  became  quite  overpowered  on  reading  Miss  Stammcrs^s 
note ;  he  did  not  wi^  any  person  to  perceive  h^  emotion,  and  for 
that  reason  he  desired  to  be  alone. 

When  Tony  left,  the  Black  Doctor  writhed  in  mental  torture. 
In  one  moment  all  Lis  dreams  of  happiness  vanished,  as  did  also  im 
good  resolves.  Pride  and  grief  sou^iU  for  mastery,  but  at  length 
the  former  prevailed. 

"  She  did  not  know  of  my  follies  or  my  vices,!^  said  he ;  "  she  and 
hers  only  knew  me  by  acts  of  kindness  and  self-sacriflce.  She 
spurns  me  because  of  my  race,  but  if  I  had  let  her  brother  meet  a 
felon's  fate,  the  haughty  Charlotte  Stammers  would  not  be  above' 
forming  an  alliance  witn  one  even  more  despised  than  him  they  call 
the  BU^k  Doctor.  But  this  kind  of  Uiing  is  unworthy  of  me ;  I  wiU 
strive  and  forget  her;  slie  must  be  tome  as  if  I  had  never  seen  her, 
and  from  this  hour  I  wiU  discard  her  from  my  thoughts." 

This  was  a  brave  resolve.  Bramble,  but  during  your  sojourn  in 
life  Charlotte  Stammers  will  haunt  you  like  the  memory  of  a  melody, 
or  the  remembrance  of  a  happy  dream.  ^ 

The  Jew  was  punctual  in  keeping  hia  i^q;)ointment  with  Barman, 
and  hcAh  proceeded  to  the  dingy  old  court  whenoe  the  will  was 
lodged,  and  after  the  usual  formaliiios  were  gone  through,  probate 
was  granted. 

"  We  will  make  immediate  application  to  dixiw  the  money  out  of 
the  English  courts,"  said  Barman,  addresong  Isaacs,  "  I  will  not 
delay  in  handhig  you  the  tiiousand  pounds  which  you  advanced." 

"  It  would  be  well  if  yoa  considered  this  matter^"  observed  the 
Jew,  "  or  you  will  lose  a  gteat  oraortunity  of  putting  money  into 
your  pocket.  Foster  owes  me  more  than  ever  he  can  pay  me,  and  why 
shoold  wenow  glyeupthat  which  fortune  has  placed  in  our  power? 
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"  You  had  one  escape  from  my  rengeance  beloxe,"  aaid  Bannao, 
looking  tliiinder, — "  aon*t  try  my  patience  again,  or  you  may  not 
g.'t  off  so  well.*' 

"  It  was  for  your  own  interest  I  was  speaking,"  obserred  IsaacB, 
"  can't  we  be  fnends  and  serve  one  another?" 

*'  One  word  more  on  tliis  subject,  and  I  will  let  you  know  the 
kinrl  of  man  Jacob  Barman  is.  I  would  strongly  recommend  you 
to  be  most  prudent  in  your  dealings,  with  me  and,  indeed,  in 
your  conversations  also.** 

The  Jew  remained  silent  until  he  arrived  opposite  his  own  door, 
when  he  bid  the  astute  attorney  *^  Good  evening." 

Tliat  night  Barman  forwarded  to  I^ondon  the  authority  to  draw 
the  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  lying  to  the  credit  of  Foster, 
as  legatee  to  his  wife,  out  of  the  Englu^  equity  courts. 

When  Tony  returned  to  the  lod^^ng-house,  lie  was  surprised  to 
hoar  that  Bramble  had  retired  to  rest.  The  Bladt  Doctor  was 
stvicken  by  that  keenest  of  weapons,  "  love  unreturned,  unrequited.'' 

Tony,  in  his  ramblings,  had  met  Joey  Dix,  the  dog  fancier,  who 
made  most  anxious  inquiries  for  Bramble  and  the  gentleman  who 
had  broken  his  leg.  Tony  had  seen  several  of  his  old  acquaintaiices, 
and  was  not  a  little  disappointed  at  having  to  go  to  bed  without 
bjing  able  to  tell  Bramble  all  the  news  he  hm  ccmected. 

The  morning  was  far  advanced  when  Bramble  left  his  room.  H« 
looked  as  if  he  had  not  slept,  and  there  was  an  air  of  carelessness  or 
weariness  about  him  that  clearly  showed  something  of  a  serious 
nature  had  affected  him,  He  sent  for  Tony,  wlio  soon  oaade  his 
appearance,  and  at  once  perceived  the  change  which  had  come  over 
the  Black  Doctor. 

*'  Is  there  anything  the  matter  with  you  ?"  asked  the  boy.  "  Yo* 
are  not  looking  like  yourself  to-day." 

"I  want  you  to  call  at  Barman's  office,"  said  Bramble,  evasiveJy. 
*^  Tell  him  that  I  want  to  see  him  liere  at  once,  on  particular  bosi*- 
n^B.    Don't  leave  him  till  he  comes  with  you." 

"  All  right,"  said  Tony ;  "  but  you  have  not  told  me  how  you  are. 
I  know  ih&t  something  is  the  matter  with  you,  as  you  have  not  the 
same  look  you  used  to  have  when  you  were  so  full  of  fun  and  tricks 
at ,  the  old  house,"  continued  the  boy,  seri9usly. 

Bramble,  who  perceived  the  kindly  solicitude  of  Tony,  went 
towards  him,  with  assum^  fiaukBess.  and  said,  ^^  You  know,  Tony, 
that  for  the  post  week  I  went  througn  a  great  da^  of  hardship  and 
excitement.  I  am  not  well,  and  want  rest,"  continued  the  Black 
Doctor,  mofiing. 

The  close-observing  power  of  Tony  was  brou^t  to  bear  on  his 
patron,  who  appeared  to  be  struggling  with  emoUoo.  which  he  tried 
to  conceal.  But  no  acting  or  dissimulation  could  hide  the  heart- 
burnings that  he  felt. 

How  many  truths  in  life  are  made  kuown  by  persons  imagining 
that  their  actions  are  not  ohsorved  and  truly  translated  even  by 
those  for  whom  nothing  but  oontempt  and  bitt^  Bervitode  had  been 
reserved  ?  Ghikiren,  reputed  fools,  and  all  who  take  special  note  of 
trifles,  are  great  observers,  and  for  this  re^LSon  : — they  never  thixik 
on  anything  else ;  and  sUU,  in  trifles  alone  can  the  true  features  d 
character  be  observed,  as  the  generality  of  men  deal  with  them 
without  the  asaifitance  of  that  great  barrier— caution,  ever  in  requi- 
sition when  important  questions  are  to  be  determined. 

Bramble  knew  too  much  of  the  world  not  to  know  that  he  had 
heen  obe^ved  by  Tony,  and  finding  that  further  disguising  the 
truth  WB8  useless,  he  said — 

'^  I  hope,  Tony,  that  you  will  never  have  to  feel  the  s»pent  bite 
of  the  detested  monster,  Ingnufcitude,  as  it  is  sure  to  wound  you  in. 
the  most  vital  place.  I  believe  it  is  the  most  hideous  form  the  Devil 
assumes ;  it  is  an  accmned  thing,  ao  bad,  so  fiendish,  that  even  the 
most  abandoned  ruffian,  who  is  willing  to  plead  guilty  to  every  other 
charge  that  could  be  brought  against  him,  stoutly  maintAina  that  he 
is  innocent  of  the  hellish  crime  of  ingrattitade.  StiU,  the  world  k 
full  of  ingrates,  and  none  are  brought  to  justice,  because  these  is  no 
punishment  known  an  earth  commensurate  with  the  transgreasLons. 
You  know  what  I  did  for  him  that  is  called  Bob  Stammers,  and  for 
those  of  his  kindred.  I  risked  my  life  to  save  him  and  his  from 
utter  ruin ;  and,  will  you  beUeve  it,  Tony,  they  who  fawned  upon 
me  when  they  were  in  danger,  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
telling  me  how  deep  they  were  in  my  debt,  tittered  and  pointed  at 
me  when  they  thought  that  danger  was  removed,  and  even  whispered 
abroad  that  it  did  not  look  well  to  have  the  ^^  black  man"  so  inti- 
niate  at  £lm-pkoe  ?*' 


Tony  lookad  vith  iAtsDse  amaawmfflt  at  Hm  SIM^  Poctor,  and 
was  proceeding  to  speak,  when  Bramble  interrupted  him,  and  said : 

**  Yes,  Tony,  but  they  never  knew  that  my  colour  was  black 
when  yoa  and  i  were  working  and  striving  to  save  hun  from  the 
gaUows.  But  there  was  one  m  £hn-place  whose  heart  I  bd^ved 
was  true  and  good,  and  its  sunshine  beamed  from  her  eyes  upon  my 
heart.  She  I  thought  could  love  him,  no  matter  what  bis  oolour, 
that  could  aooomplish  manly  and  nMe  deeds,  sacrifif43  self  for 
oth^s,  and  seek  no  reward  but  in  his  oim  esteem.  Such  I  thought 
her,  but  mich  I  did  not  find  har.  One  mone  iMroud,  inoi'e 
ncfbfy  bom,  and  as  beautiful,  was  wooed  aod  won  by  one  U  my 
race.  But  surdy,  if  all  I  have  read  be  trae,  OtfaoUo  did  not  serve 
the  daughter'  of  the  Venetian  pfttjip.ian  as  I  senred  Charioile  i&Uun- 


mers. 


Tony,  who  did  sot  understand  qo(e4Mlf  ci  tha  elluavon*  of 
Bramble,  still  could  glean  sufficient  to  make  him  undaiBtaad  wfiat 
was  sought  to  be  conveyed  to  him. 

^*  She  sent  me  a  letter  by  you,  Tony,  and  in  that  letter  idie  offers 
me  gratitude  and  friendship — ^this  one  another  name  for  *  thankful- 
ness for  favours  to  come,'  and  the  other  '  a  cloak  for  hypocrisy.' 
I  have  her  brotiier  still  in  my  power,  but  oat  of  the  reject  I  once 
bore  her  and  the  love  I  had  for  her,  he  is  aaf e-r^ye,  as  if  he  had 
never  forged  a  bill  or  signed  a  post  obit.  But  now,  Tony,  as  I  have 
spoken  so  much  about  ingratitude,  I  must  tell  you  there  is  another 
crime  which  I  hold  to  be  nearly  as  bad — ^I  mean  not  taking  ven- 
geance on  your  enemies  when  you  have  the  power  to  do  so.  I  haVe 
a  long  score  to  settle  with  Abraham  Isaacs.  I  have  sworn  to  settle 
it,  and  it  must  be  done.  Do  you  go  to  Barman  at  once,  Tony,  and 
do  not  breathe  a  word  of  what  I  was  telling  you  to  anyone.  This 
life  ai  inactioa  would  never  suit  me,  and  p^faaps  my  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  worldly  prospects  of  Mr.  Isaacs  will  bring  me  back  to  my 
old  heai^  and  spirits,^ 

Tony,  who  r^azed  into  a  kind  of  reverie  during  the  time  that 
Bramble  was  speaking,  observed : 

'^  Surely  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Stammers  or  his  wife 
gave  ydu  any  offence  when  you  went  to  see  them?" 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Bramble  ;  "  and  Tony,  like  a  good  fel- 
low, don't  be  long  in  bringing  Barman  hero." 

Tony  reluctantly  1^  the  room,  evidently  displeased  ^at  not 
having  got  more  iz&ormation  concerning  the  folk  at  Elm-place. 

[to  be  continued.] 


SELUQB  PXTTI8. 

BjiOW  warm  wind  from  the  spicy  South, 

Low  airs  of  fragrant  cinnamon. 
Touch  half  the  ripples  of  her  mouth 

Before  that  happy  smile  has  gone ; 
Wild  bird,  on  yonder  lilac  branch, 

Ravish  her  ear  with  crystal  ditties, 
She  sits  and  laughs  below  the  sun, 

My  own  dear  girl — ^my  Nellie  Pittis  I 

One  little  curl,  gold-tinct  and  rare. 

Trails  down  the  whiteness  of  her  neck, 
Across  her  forehead,  smooth  and  fair, 

The  dim  leaves  scatter  many  a  fieck ; 
Above  her  drifts  the  azure  cloud, 

Rolled  seaward  from  the  dusky  citiea, 
Dear  light,  dear  life,  dear  hope,  dear  love. 

Smile  on  me,  smile,  sweet  Nellie  Pittia  I 

Ah !  dare  I  touch  that  happy  hand, 

— White  fijogeiB,  rosy-tipped  and  wann, 
Or  whisper  in  that  Utile  ear 

One  brief  sweet  word— hush,  no  alarm  I 
I  deem  it  bliss  to  sit  and  sing 

Whilst  thou,  rich  love,  inspirest  the  dittiei, 
Be  mine  to  hope,  be  thine  to  yield, 

In  thy  good  time,  iweot  l^ellie  PittisI 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  DUBLIN  JOURNAL. 


ASCIEBT  IBZSH  VEOE  dRSAMJSSTB. 

OR    artistic    dcmgn   and 
highlf  finished   toampiilK- 
tion,  the  most  rem&rtabla 
penonal  decoration  chsrac- 
teriatic  of  the  nge  known 
as  the  Bronze  Fkbiod,  is 
undoubtedly  the  torque,  mi 
p  ornament   common    to  all 
p  the  Celtic  nations,  the  name 
Ll  being  derived  from  the  Ccl- 
'}  tic  tore,  a  tmst«d  collar,  or 
''  more  correctly,  a  twisted 
circular  decoration  of  any 
'  kind.    Id  design  it  was  of 
.  the   psO'BjmUhir,   or  opoa 
ring  form,  and  as  the  term 
'   impliea,   wns  composed  of 
twisted  fiUetAorconToluted 
bars  of  gold,  and  rarely  of 
sometimes  from  thick  i^tea 
le  metal,  elaborately  chased, 
cere  in  general  rvtated,  and 
:kward,   by   which  device   it 
ed,  or  if  the  extrenutiea  were 
in  some  eiamplea,  they  were 
lecurud    with  Hkeins  of  Rome 
ilk  or  woollen  fabric.      Such 
orii;iiii,!ntd  are  of  the  mtat  romote  antiquity,  and  like  the  Celta;,  to 
mIioiii  tiic  construction  of  most  of  these   which  modem  railway  anci 
agricultural  enterprise  restores  to  the  light  of  day  is  traceable,  and 
in  whose  manners   and  customa  the  pervading  uiiiveraality  oE  the 
orieiitHl  element  wna  effectively  illustrated,  are  unmistakeahly  of 
Enstem  origin.     The  collar  erf  gold  with  which  Phataoh  invested 
.IcfiClih,    is   rendered    in    the    Septuagint    by  the   word   •iih.io. 
(Btrcplon,)  turned  or  twisted,  and  was  evidently  a  similar  kind 
of  di-coratioB,  as  the   monumental  remains  of  Ecj-pt   prove   that 
our  present  deetription  of  ekiins  were  then  unknown,  but  that 
torques,   or  spii^  of  gold,  were   common.     Exact  counterparts 
erf  these  are  also    of  frequent  occurrence  on   the  bas-reliefs   dis- 
covered  in   such  profusion    among  the    ruins  of  PeiBepolis,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Fetsia.     Moreover,  in  the  narrative  relat<^  by 
Herodotus,  of  the  ambossadora  sent  by  Cambyses  to  the  Ethiopians, 
there  is  a  distinct  notice  of  the  gold  collais  which  they  wore,  and 
which  it  would  seem  the  African  monarch  considered  insignijicant 
compared  with  thoee  of  his  own  subjects.     The  Persian  tcrquea 
were  probably  made  of  Scythian  gold  ;  the  Ethiopian  of  African. 
Sir  Robert  Kcr  Porter  also  allud<»  to  tiicse  spiral  collars  as  being 


excited  the"  cupidity  of  a  Kouuin  conqueror,  and  numbered  his 
empire  with  the  territorial  appendages  of  the  mistreea  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  Assyrian  warriors  wore  coUars  and  ear-rings 
of  a  similar  pattern,  the  most  common  being  compcsed  of  gold 
wire,  from  which  circumstance  this  kind  of  ornament  was  called 
"Pathil"  or  "Phatil,"  derived  from  a  word  signifying  to  twist.  They 
nerc  likewise  worn  by  the  liesopotamians,  and,  as  wo  learn  from 
the  Ninevite  sculptures  and  the  book  of  Genesis,  by  the  peojJc  of 
other  countries.  Another  species  of  Eastern  neck  omature  were 
tlio  thin  tires,  or  gorgets,  of  gokl,  now  distingnishcd  as  "  lunettes," 
from  their  form,  and  which  have  been  erroneously  regarded  as  head 
ornaments — an  nyrotiesis  which  their  tenuity  of  material  rendera 
nltogcther  untenable.     They  are  meat  prolKibly  tie  "  round  tires 


like"the  moon,"  mentioned  by  the  proptiet  Isaiah  as  having 
worn  by  the  daughten  of  Zion — thoee  damsels  of  the  w.inton  eyes, 
and  mincing  gait,  and  tinkling  feet — and  tbia  supposition  is  the 
more  certain,  since  although  he  alludes  to  all  other  decorations  that 
would  bo  worn  by  fenudee,  he  particularizes  none  specially  de- 
signed for  the  neck. 

Torques  were  distinctive  hadga  of  Gallic  chivalry.  The  treasure 
wrested  upon  one  occasion  by  the  Romans,  under  PubUiu  ComeUus, 
from  the  Uoii,  a  nation  of  Celtic  Gaul,  fainous  for  their  opposition 
to  the  domination  of  their  conqnerois,  included  nearly  fifteen 
bundled  dccoratiooB  of  this  kind.    A  fanciful  bUvj  originated  by 


the  annalist  Qoftdrigarius  to  account  for  the  title,  and  adopted  hx 
Livy  as  an  historical  truth,  relates  that  in  a  nngle  encounter  te^een 
Titns  Manlius  and  a  Gaul,  A.IT.  S93,  the  golden  neck  spiral  of  the 
latter  became  tie  ipolium  optniuni  of  the  victorious  Komon,  upon 
whom  the  Senate  conferred  the  surname  of  Torquatus,  which 
remained  hereditary  with  his  descendants  until  annulled  byadecrce 
of  the  Emperor  Calig^.  From  ila  general  recognition  as  essen- 
tially an  honorary  distinction  of  the  Gauls,  tie  torque  has  been 
introduced  as  encircling  the  neck  of  that  masterjHecc  of  Ctisilans — 
the  theme  of  some  of  the  most  noble  and  masterly  stanzas  in  "Childe 
Harold" — the  immortal  statiic  of  the  Dying  Gladiator-^ 

"Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  bolid.iy." 

This  incomparable  example  of  antique  sculpture,  "  all  nature,  all 
feeling,"  was  found  in  the  year  1770  at  Ponod'Anzo,  the  same  loca- 
lity idiere,  in  the  Bizteenth  century,  the  Belvedere  Apollo  was  dis- 
covered, and  is  preserved  in  the  Musco  Capitolino  at  Rome.  Modem 
criticism,  however,  has  shown  it  to  have  received  an  erroneous  ap- 
pellation. It  is  unquestionably  a  memento  of  the  palmy  days  of 
Greek  art,  and  thcrelore  of  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  Inlro- 
duction  of  gladiatorial  contests,  and  evidently  formed  one  of  a 
aeries  of  figures  illustrating  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Greece. 
When  this  statue  was  disentombed  after  the  lapse  of  many  centurie.-. 
the  right  arm  and  portions  of  botl  feet  were  mutilated,  bnt  wer\> 
reatoied  In  Michael  Angelo  in  a  manner  almost  worthy  of  the  ori- 
ginal. T'he  fresco  decorations  of  a  villa  at  Pompeii,  depicting  some 
incideut  in  Grecian  warfare,  represents  the  forces  o^qicscd  to  theni — 
most  likely  Gauls — aa  wearing  similar  ornaments.  The  Medea  and 
Persians  were  remarkable,  even  amongst  Asiatics,  for  their  love  of 
decorations  of  this  cIaib.  -   - 

The  torque  wna  not  generally  worn  by  the  Bomins,  and  is  seldom 
found  in  iha  ruins  of  flieir  cities,  being  moet  forailiM'  to  them  only 
aa  one  of  the  spoils  which  adorned  the  procesion  of  a  triumphant 
general.  They  had,  however,  an  order  of  knighthood,  the  mt-mbcra 
of  which  were  called  "  Equltea  Torquati,"  in  alluaon  to  the  golden 
badge  of  their  rank,  and  it  is  a  decoration  of  this  kind,  perhnps,  to 
which  Virgil  refers  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  "  iBneid  :" 


it  is  a  matter  of  history,  as  may  1h!  gleaned  from  the  pages  of 
Ccesar,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  many  others,  that  such  was  the  abun- 
dance of  gold  among  the  Celts  in  their  times,  as  well  as  in  preced- 
ing ages— 

*'  A  dale  miKiDnling  far  beyond  tl  e  Atj 
When  Roman  Icgioni  met  the  Mythl!  1  can' ' — 

they  wore  the  richest  and  m<nt  mamiTO  deoorotiana  of  that  metal,  as 
torques,  annilUe,  bracelets,  &c,  and  even  had  their  armour  and  wea- 
ponsinlaid,  and  the  frontlets  of  their  helmets  lavishly  encrusted  with  it. 
It  is  no  marvel  that  the  Komans  should  have  deemed  the  conquest  of 
those  same  Celtee  a  task  worthy  of  their  most  splendid  aggresuve 
efforts,  when  the  pens  of  classic  writers  enable  us  to  naJiie  the 
character  of  the  treasurea  which,  in  common  with  their  indepen- 
dence, they  defended  so  nobly. 

Gold  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  having  been  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  ancient  Britain,  where  torques  of  that  metal  were  generally 
worn.  Dio  CaiEiuB  notices  one  as  adorning  the  person  of  lloadicca, 
the  heroic  Queen  of  the  Iccni.  Probably  the  most  unique  and  iii- 
terestuig  example  hitheriio  found  in  England  is  that  accidentally  turned 
up  in  Sherwood  Forest  by  a  fox  some  years  since,  and  at  present  in 
the  poescsiiion  of  her  Majesty  tie  Queen.  It  is  of  simple,  out  taste- 
ful form,  composed  of  seven  strands  of  gold,  twisted  togetherand  loopjil 
at  the  eitremicies.  In  Wales,  formerly  so  celebrated  fw  its  luiiiiu 
of  the  precious  metals,  this  ornament  was  a  common  enibellisluneitl, 
and  is  everywhere  alluded  to  in  the  bardic  poenu,  as  in  the  following 
translataou  from  Aneiirin,  who  wrote  in  the  sixth  century; — 

"  To  Calhaslh'*  vale,  in  glittering  coir, 
Twice  two  hundred  wariion  gu  ; 
Ev'ry  wantor's  manly  nsck 
Cbahu  at  r^il  honour*  deck,"  rtc. 

From  It  maifnificent  deooration  of  tlis  kind  Uewellyn,  out;  of 
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the  nativo  princes,  not  many  centuries  since  derived  the  agnomen, 
aur  Dorchaff — **  Llewellyn  d  the  Golden  Torque."  Llywarch  H6n, 
a  bardic  prince  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century,  asseriB  that  he 
had  four  and  twenty  sons,  each  of  whom,  in  virtue  of  his  rank, 
wore  a  mafsive  golden  torque.  In  Ireland  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  articles  of  manufactured  gold  found  even  wi^n  the  present 
century  is  altogether  unexampled  in  the  records  of  treasure  trove, 
most  of  them,  moreover,  being  of  exquisite  and  elaborate  work- 
mansliip,  particularly  the  torques,  fibulae,  armiUse,  &c.  After 
the  lapse  of  immeasurable  years,  accident  or  the  cupidity  of  this 
matter-of-fact  age,  whetted  by  traditions  of  long-buried  wealth, 
disinters  them  from  their  dark  recesses,  but  little  impaired  by  the 
ravages  of  time,  while  the  very  dust  of  their  former  possessors  has 
become  ondistingn ishable.  The  geographical  source  of  all  this 
treasure  lias  been  a  fertile  theme  of  antiquarian  discussion.  A 
portion  of  it  may  have  been  procured  by  foreign  commerce,  but  it 
18  pEobable  that  native  gold  was  anciently  found  in  the  *^  Island  of 
the  Saints'*  in  greater  abundance  than  it  has  been  in  modem  times. 
At  any  rate,  the  national  annals  furnish  incontestible  evidence  of  a 
people  far  advanced  in  metaUursic  craft  for  the  age  to  which  these 
articles  are  referred,  and  from  me  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century,  as 
]^Ir.  Digby  Wyatt — ^no  partial*critic — ^has  admitted,  the  Irish  were, 
in  the  practice  of  art,  undoubtedly  ^*  in  adv^ce,'both  in  meqhanical 
execution  and  originality  of  design,  of  all  Europe,  and  the 
An^lo-Saxon  in  particular.*'  Wo  find  notices  of  artificers  ^^  very 
curious  in  the  working  of  metals"  at  the  most  remote  pre-his- 
toric  period.  In  the  year  of  the  world  3070,  a  Milesian 
monarch  instituted  the  ^^  Order  of  the  Golden  Chain,"  a  dignity 
second  only  to  that  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  knights  oi 
which,  like  the  Roman  ^^Equites  Torquati**  of  a  later  age,  wore  a  gla8^ 
or  chain  of  gold  around  tneir  necks.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
reign,  the  custom  of  wearing  rings  of  the  same  metal,  as  the  in- 
signia of  those  who  excelled  m  the  arts  and  sciences,  was  first  intro- 
duced. These  decorations  were  known  as  muntorcs,  when  designed 
to  encircle  the  neck,  and/at^A€,  when  worn  as  armlets,  or  leg- 
bangles.  A  very  celebrated  collar  waa  the  one  mentioned  in  the 
Irish  annals,  as  the  *^  lodhain  Morain,"  which  was  so  tenned  from 
the  Prime  Minister  or  Chief  Justice  of  King  Feredach,  (a.d.  96,) 
and  was  fabled  to  warn  the  wearer  by  its  increased  pressure, 
when  about  to  pronounce  an  erroneous  judgment.  In  the  se- 
cond century,  (a.d.  122,)  an  Iridi  prince,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
famous  monarch  Cathair  More,  *^  of  the  wine-red  hand,"  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  surname  of  ^^  Failghe,"  or  the  hero  of  the  Rings, 
and  it  was  their  successful  ^^loot"  of  these  ornaments  that  origi- 
giiiatcd  the  epithet  ^^  exactors  of  rings,"  applied  in  the  Norse  me- 
trical romances  to  the  Vikingr  who  harried  Ireland  from  the 
ninth  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  were  to  her  what  the  Huns  and 
Vandals  were  to  Italy.  In  one  of  the  numerous  engagements 
which  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  (a.d.  994,) 
between  Miuachi  II.  and  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  the  former  succes- 
sively defeated  two  of  their  most  noted  chiefs,  Tomar  and  Carlus, 
in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter,  acquiring  as  trophies,  the  golden 
torque  from  the  neck  of  one,  and  the  sword  of  the  other.  This 
event  is  gracefully  alluded  to  by  Moore  in  one  of  the  Irish 
Melodies. 

''Let  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old, 
Krc  her  faithless  bods  betrayed  her. 

When  Malachi  wore  the  collar  of  gold. 
Which  he  won  from  the  proud  inyader." 

A  ring  weighing  twenty  ounces  was  presented  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Armagh  by  Brian  Boruxnha,  circ  1009.  Tradition  asserts  that  it 
was  identical  with  one  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  last  centuty 
near  the  site  of  the  Palace  of  Emania,  and  which  was  apparently 
a  portion  of  a  spherical  insot  of  gold  twisted  into  an  annular  form, 
while  part  of  the  original  oar,  from  which  it  was  afterwards  sepa- 
rated. The  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  contains,  inter  a(ta, 
two  torques  which  merit  more  than  a  cursory  notice,  as  being  not 
only  the  most  unioue  and  magnificent  examples  of  this  decoration 
in  Europe,  but  as  oaving  been  the  nucleus  m  the  entire  Museum, 
to  inaugurate  which  they  were  purchased  in  1839,  at  the  rate  of 
£5  an  ounce.  They  were  discovered  about  the  year  1810,  in 
a  mound  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  certain  obeliscal  pOhur  stones 
t)uit  formerly  stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  Hill  of  Tara,  and  are 
of  the  spiral  or  screw  pattern,  the  design  being  simple,  but  the 
ipauipulatiou  reipurkahy  i^ymibetrica}  and  delicate,    In  both  in- 


stances  the  limb  is  formed  of  four  equidistant  radiations  from  a  com- 
mon centre,  the  spiral  contour  being  subsequently  given.  The  lar^ 
is  five  feet  seven  inches  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  a  size  which 
suggests  the  influence  that  it  might  have  been  worn  across  the  breast, 
and  weighs  twenty-seven  ounces  and  nine  pennyweights.  The  other  is 
of  much  less  dimensions,  and  we^hs  but  twelve  ounces  and  six  penny- 
weights. Alike  the  generality  of  Irish  torques,  or  Moinchts^  they 
have  two  knobs  or  bafis  of  gold  at  the  extremities.  So  highly  did 
many  of  the  Irish  princes  and  chiefs  prize  their  torques,  and  so 
tenacious  were  they  of  them,  that  they  frequently  refused  to  resign 
them  even  with  death,  and  they  were  acooniingly  placed  with  them 
in  their  sepulchre.  fYom  a  chemical  examination  of  the  gold  orna- 
ments in  this  museum,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a  greater  amount 
of  alloy  in  them  than  one  would  expect  from  seeing  them  invariably 
described  as  of  ^^  fine'*  or  **  vii^n"  gold,  merely  fu^  and  fashioned 
into  the  required  shapes.  This  error  has  its  source  in  the  colour  of 
the  metal  as  well  as  its  extreme  ductihty,  which  permits  some  of 
these  articles  to  be  bent  with  the  p;reateBt  ease  and  impunity.  The 
gold  in  most  of  the  Irish  antiquities  varies  from  nineteen  to  twenty- 
one  carats  fine,  but  many  have  been  assayed  of  twenty-three,  the 
alloy  being  produced,  perhaps,  from  determinate  quantitieB  of  the 
constituent  metals. 

It  haa  been  ascertained  from  travellers  familiar  with  the  interior 
of  Africa,  that  twisted  gold  collars  are  commonly  worn  there  by 
the  native  chie&,  similar  in  pattern  to  the  torques  found  in  Ireland, 
but  of  much  leas  intricate  and  elaborate  workmanship.  There  is 
nothing  strange  in  this  when  we  recollect  that  the  Celtse  are  radi- 
cally identical  with  the  Fhcenician  or  Canaanite  traders  of  antiquity, 
and  that  it  was  unquestionably  the  maritime  successes  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians of  Tyre,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  circumnavigated  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  suggested  to  the  Senate  of  Carthage, 
more  than  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  the  despatch  of 
an  expedition  under  Hanno  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  western 
coast  of  Lvbia  (Africa)  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  (anciently  called 
Cidpe  and  Abyla,  uid  now  known  as  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta),  founding 
colonies  and  extending  the  national  commerce  and  power.  Some  of 
the  incidents  of  this  memorable  voyage  have  been  preserved  in  the 
narrat^e  entitled  the  '^Periplus  of  Hanno,''  ^*a  fine  piece  of 
antiquity,''  as  Montesquieu  has  designated  it,  and  many  of  the 
customs  prevailing  among  African  nations  at  the  present  day,  carry 
uswonderfuUybadL  to  those  times  in  the  far  past,  they  reveal  so  clearly 
and  unmistakably  types  adopted  by  their  Lybi-Phcenician  ancestors. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted, 
is  tmrivalled  throughout  Europe  for  the  extreme  rari^,  intrinsic 
value,  and  number  of  the  examples  of  Celtic  art  preserved  in  its 
noble  museum,  a  visit  to  which  will  afford  to  the  earnest  student  of 
the  annals  of  the  past — ^not  to  the  antiquary  or  the  artist  merely — 

clearer   insight  into  the  civilization  of  Ireland   at   an    epoch 


a 


when  there  alone  of  all  the  world  the  Arts  had  a  home,  then  he 
could  obtain  by  years  of  laborious  toil  in  his  study.  One  would 
think  that  such  an  institution,  and  the  only  one,  too,  char- 
tered for  the  preservation  of  Uie  souvenirs  of  bygone  national 
pomp,  and  power,  and  renown,  with  their  manifold  associations, 
shoula  be  untrammelled  as  regards  financial  action.  Yet  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  we  believe  we  are  not  in  error  when  we  state  that 
nearly  the  entire  contents  of  this  treasure-house  of  the  remains  of 
all  the  beautiful  in  Celtic  art  have  been  garnered  up  by  the  indivi- 
dual exertions  of  a  few  members,  and  that  the  funds  at  the  annual 
disposal  of  the  Academy  for  the  purchase  of  antiquities 
seldom  exceed  £100.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  There  is,  more- 
over, another  circumstance  which  impairs  the  value  of  the  Academy 
as  an  illustrated  national  history-book,  if  we  may  be  permitted  the 
expression.  We  allude  to  the  unpatriotic  apathy  manifested 
throughout  the  country  by  the  finders  of  manufactured  gold  as  to  its 
preservation,  there  bemg  appavently  a  universal  desire  to  consign  it 
to  the  nearest  crucible,  instead  of  submitting  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Academy,  which,  if  warranted  bv  the  ornamentation  or  rarity, 
would  give  more  than  the  standard  value  of  gold  for  it.  They 
manage  these  matters  better  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
in  which  countries  laws  have  been  speciaUy  enacted  with  respect 
to  treasure  trove,  and  rigidly  enforced.  There,  whatever  an- 
tique is  discovered  is  r^g^ed  as  the  propertr  of  the  crown,  and 
invariably  paid  for  by  it  above  the  intrinsic  value,  in  other  words, 
the  finder  receives  a  douceur  for  any  inconvenienoe  he  may  be  at.  In 
August,  1860,  tho  Lord  Cominiasionere  of  the  Treasury  iaraed  in- 
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Eni^iuf  and  Walm,  to  i^e  finder  of  these  uliclM,  and  makfaiK  tlieii 
deteatitm  or  dertmotion  a  penal  otttmce.  It  ia  cartainly  high  time 
that  a  enmilar  atatnte  should  be  in  fores  in  InJand,  when  we 
read   of   a  maeniilcenl    gold   iibahi,    unique  on    account    of  its 

dimeDeiona,  and  tbe  amount  and  character  of  ita  ornamentation, 
baving  been  firet  attempted  to  be  dirided  with  a  hand-iaw  the 
en^  then  battered  o3  and  one  of  tliem  made  into  a  fernle  for  a 

"  HacXthorn,"  and  the  entire  finally  melt«d  down ;  and  of  iha 
finder  of  some  fragments  of  gold  omamenta,  of  a  eemi-lunar  pat- 
tern, in  iffnorance  ol  their  true  character,  disposing  irf  a  pwrlicm  at 
them  widia  lot  of  rubbiah  to  an  itinerant  "gather-tm-up,"  fw 
tobacco,  and  proceeding  to  convfrt  the  remainder  into  "pig-rings," 
with  a  pair  ot  Boiaeora  I  Jnorodible  m  this  relation  may  ai^pear,  its 
antbentieitj  has,  nevertheleiB.  been  vouched  Id  a  letter  on  treasnie 
troYB,  puNiBhed  towards  the  ctoBe  of  1859,  from  the  pen  of  Sorgeon 
William  Robert  WiWe— a  Kmtlcraan  without  ft  peer  for  tbe  enthu- 
siastic devotion  with  whioh  he  has  long  pursued  hia  tank  of  elucidat- 
ing the  buried  art  and  literary  wealth  of  Ireland,  Aa  the  ralhidiuHi 
of  Buch  treesnm,  around  ttie  moat  insignificant  of  which  cling  inae- 
parably  memories  of  the  palmy  days  that  are  fled — 

"Likothevu'eia  which  rosciihavo  once  been  diatill'd; 
Tou  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase  as  yon  will, 
But  the  scent  of  iKe  rosea  wi!!  hang  round  it  rtill"— 
the  Eoyal  Iriah  Academy  is  deserving  not  merely  of  a  State  patron- 
age anu  support  commenaurate  with  ila  historic  utilitiirianiam,  but 
litewLsc  of  a  more  cordial  popular  appreci;ition  of,  and  co-operation 
with  its  labours  and  their  results,  than  it  has  hitherto  received  from 
those  i(ff  whose  instruction  it  was  mainly  cailed  into  ezistcDoe.' 

IF  TOU  LOVE  ME,  SAT  60. 

Tou  pnuM  the  colour  <A  taj  eyes, 

You  lay  my  face  is  fair, 
And  that  the  raven's  wing  alone 

Can  match  my  waving  hoir. 
And  oft  you  bnger  by  my  siJe, 

I'ray,  what  can  make  you  Hlay  wT 
Why  can't  you  speak  your  mind  at  onco? 

Do,  if  you  love  mc,  asy  sol 

Yon  say  no  moaic  Boun<l3  to  you 

So  sweet,  so  silvery  cli\ir, 
As  ^^'lien  my  joyous  laugh  rings  out 

Upon  your  eager  ear  ; 
My  voice  ia  sweetest  in  tbe  song, 

Andcharmeth  care  away  eo; 
There's  magic  in  it,  you  declare, — 

Yet  if  you  lore  me,  say  so  I 

Tou  often  hold  my  hand  in  yours, 

Your  voice  ia  Bott  and  low ; 
And  when  you  come,  you  stay  and  stay. 

And  still  seem  loth  to  go. 
1  wonder  if  you  love  me,  Tom, 

I  wondet  why  you  stay  so  ; 
W^  can't  you  tell  mo  what  yon  mean  7 

Bo,  if  you  love  me,  say  so ! 

J  loTB  you — love  you  dearly,  Tom, 

I  often  think  with  pride, 
"Shu.  BOon  the  happy  day  will  oome 

When  I  shall  be  your  brtde. 
1  know  tis  love  that  msko  yon  oorw, 

Til  lore  that  makes  you  stay  so ; 
Lov«  spesij  in  erery  act  and  look, — 
Yet,  O  de«  Tom  I  do  ny  so  I  E,  B.  G. 

*  Stnn  thd  paper  was  vrtltan  tha  Treuury  hiva  vmcttoDed  (1u  etpendi- 
tBr«uf£)00  ayorby  tha  Acsdemy  towvdi  th>  recovery  of  an tiquitiu.  U 
is  proposed  to  carry  oat  thit  schsiiK  through  Iba  instramrotalily  of  the  Cos. 
nabuUiy  ;  and  sllhangh  it  hia  been  faeetioody  obnrred  that  thnr  proper 
fanctlon  Is  nther  to  detect  the  occsmaee  of  vice  than  of  wrtu,  they  vill, 
WiiboBl  doubt,  be  tba  nodlnn  of  tecorlsK  (br  thi  Acadsny  agNStBDubs* 
ef  artistas  wUsfa  wonld  «tb«wiM  ba  IsA  to  iL 


I, — BDBT  CASTLE,  CWUHTT  DOHXaAI.. 

H  E  ruins  of  Burt  Castle  we  utuated  on  an  et 
distingQifihed  as  &e   Csstlehill,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lough  Swilly.    It  was  a  c|nadmngular 
structure,  wiui  circular  towers  at    its   aitemate 
angles,  and  wss  evidently  a  plscc  of  Borne  atrcngth, 
as  there  are  many  embraaorea  for  cannon,  and  the 
*alls  are  from  four  to  five  feet  in  thickneaa,  while 
the  merlons  of  blue  ptirbeck  stone  are  perforated 
for  musketry.     You  enter,  by  a  mined  archway, 
what  was  once  the  great  hall — once,  perhaps,  the 
soi'ne  of  feudal  aplendour,  garnished  witli  the  tro- 
phies of  warfare  or  the  chase,  and  resounding  with 
tiie  revelry  of  wine  and  waasail.     Tbe  vaulted  ctil- 
iiiffs  of  this,  and  all  other  apartments  immediately 
above  it,  liave  fallen  in,  rendering  fh3  rhambers  of 
tlie  northern  tower  inacoeasible,  except  by  means  of 
ladders.  Turning  to  the  left,  you  ascend  by  a  spiral 
stone  stair,  at  ewh  window  of  which  there  is  a  cir- 
cular room,  lighted    by  a   few  embrasures,    and 
vaulted  with  at*  me,  for  no  wood  has  ever  been  used 
in  any  part  of  the  building.     From  the  (op  the 
prospect  is  nneommonly  gnmd  and  expansive,  ei- 
teuiiing  over  a  epaoe  of  not  less  than  fifty  miles  1:^ 
thirty -seven.     Within  3ie  circuit  of  five  miles  from  its  bwe,  stood 
the  ruins  of  several  religious  edifices,  liwidcB  another  castle  at  Rath- 
melton,  one  at  Drumbuoy,  and  one  at  Caatleforward  ;  but  the  castles 
at  Inch  and  Ailagh,  with  Burt  Castle,  were  border  fortreases  of 
"  The  O'Doherty,"  we  strength  of  which  availed  more  than  tho 
justice  of  the  tenure,  in  preserving  their  patrimonial  territories  to 
the  chieftains  of  that  noble  house.    Of  these,  Ailagh,  eituatcd  within 
three  milea  of  Derry,  was  by  far  the  meet  ancient  and  important. 

Burt  Castle  was  most  probably  erected  daring  the  commotions 
that  'ensued  during  the  vice-royalty  of  Kildare,  in  the  reign  of 
Hon^  Vin.  A  medallion  d  ttiat  date,  with  the  armorial  beiuings 
of  "The  O'Doherty,"  and  a  coin  dated  frmn  the  accession  of  Ed  wartl 
VI.,  have  been  found  in  its  vicinage. 

In  the  year  1818  we  &nd  the  chieftain  of  Enniahowen  affianced 
to  the  daughter  of  the  grand  northern  dyiianty,  O'Neill,  as  a  re- 
ward tar  his  scrvicoa  during  the  invaaioa  of  Ireland  by  Edward 
Bruce.  Again  we  find  the  name  of  O'Doherty  in  the  list  of  thosa" 
chieft^tu  who  pcrisheil  in  the  battle  of  Knoctore,  in  1492.  Tlience- 
forward  there  is  htfle  mention  of  that  family,  fill  Sir  Jrfm  b^an, 
in  tho  reign  of  Eward  VI.,  to  offer  a  n«stance  to  the  meaeurea  o( 
the  English  government,  aa  determined  aa  it  was  unavailing ;  and 
dying,  he  beqi^eathed  his  estates  and  his  misfortimcs  to  his  eon  and 
iUDceHor.  Sir  Cfdiir,  who  law  ths  Imranding  m<n  of  his  house,  and 
ninly  Ubonred  to  avert  ttn  fall.    Hie  bUkM  w««  «(HiflBeat*d  is 
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1608,  and  he  went  down,  after  a  fearftd  and  nneqnal  contest,  like  a 
stately  bark,  foundering  amid  whirlpools  and  qnicksandB ;  and  many 
a  tear  bewailed  his  doom,  but  not  one  hand  recorded  hia  expiring 
Btruggle.  Of  the  particalan  of  his  death  there  are  many  ccmflict- 
ing  narratiTeB.  

A   StTEETHEAKrS   0U1M. 

He  came  close  behind  her,  plaiting  his  fingers 

Over  her  eyes,  over  her  eyes. 
**  Guess  who  has  caught  thee,.  O  dear  little  maiilen, 

GnesB^  guees,  and  be  wise/' 
"  Now,  then,  Alick,  be  quiet — oh !  dear,  oh !  my  eyelids/* 

"  Have  I  hurt  you,  poor  darUng  ?"  he  tenderly  said, 
'^  But  you  know  tisn't  Anck ;  come,  guess  till  you^re  weary, 

Ajnd  guess  in  the  shade." 

'^  Let  me  go ;  O,  *tis  William,  his  hands  are  so  clumsy; 

Clumsy  and  coarse,  clumsy  and  coarse." 
*^  Wrong,  wrong,  little  queen  of  the  yellowing  harvest ; 

Gueea,  guess,  till  you^re  hoarse. 
Come,  I'll  help  you  to  ravel  the  sweet  little  secret, 

I  know  iwixt  my  fingers  the  li^t  comes  in  eJips ; 
There,  there,  what  ^vour,  Xell,  dear,  are  such  kisses?" 

And  he  twice  kissed  her  lips. 

^^  Ah,  cruel  one  I  take  your  long  hands  from  my  t^nples  } 

How  should  I  know,  how  should  I  know  ?" 
^^  Ah !  sweet  one,*'  he  cried,  ^^  by  the  darkest  of  magic, 

Come,  come,  you  are  slow. 
Who  gathers  in  somebody's  cows  in  the  evening  ? 

Who  fetches  her  blossoms  when  Summer  is  dead  ?" 
^^  Ah,  I  see  it  all  now,*'  exclaimed  Nell^  blushing  deeply, 

"  Tis  Ned,  it  is  Ned !" 

LITTLE    LI8ETTR 

ABKNESS  reigned  in  the  city  of  Paris,  covering 
for  a  time,  with  the  most  dense  of  veils,  these  rues 
and  ruelles  which,  a  few  hours  previous,  were  the 
scenes  of  riot  and  of  blood,  and,  even  now,  giving 
a  promise  of  again  being  polluted  by  a  repetition 
of  like  outrages  on  humanity.  The  dim  light  of 
the  oil  lamp  threw  a  fickle  glare  on  the  l^ken 
flags  beneath  them,  revealing  to  the  eye  of  faim  who 
had  courage  to  wander  there,  at  that  mlent  hour,  the 
sleeping  forms  of  men,  both  young  and  old,  all  of 
bold  and  martial  beanng.  Some  in  rough,  others  in 
gaudy  dreaws,  one  as  a  soldier,  another  in  citi^en^s 
attire ;  still  he  would  behold  men  whose  appearance 
was  clownish,  while  dose  by  them  lay  sailors  who 
appeared  to  have  only  lately  given  up  their  nauti- 
cal life,  and  chosen  in  its  jplacc  to  act  a  part  in  the 
most  sanguinary  drama  tnat  the  world  was  ever  a 
witness  of :  there  they  lay  in  the  open  air ;  they 
were,  however  rude  the  instruments,  all  supplied 
with  weapons  of  destruction. 

lA  one  of  the  most  populous  rues  of  the  city, 
two  people,  the  one  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
the  other  a  young  girl  not  more  than  ten  years  of 
age,  were  hunying  on,  tiie  elder  evidently  seeking 
some  friend,  for  invariably,   in  answering  the 
challenges,  he  would  scan  the  features  of  tlie  sentinels  with  an  in- 
tensity which  at  once  showed  he  sought  some  one.    He  seemed  dis- 
Eirited,  and  drew  closer  to  him  the  little  girl  whose  soft  hand  he 
eld  witiiin  his  own,  when — 
^^  Qui  va  la  f^  demanded  a  sentinel. 
"  Un  amij^^  was  the  reply. 

'*  Advance,  friend,"  said  the  soldier,  "  and  give  the  countersign." 
The  other  advanced,  still  holding  in  his  the  soft  hand  of  his  little 
oompaidoii,  tiU  he  oatne  quite  cloee  to  the  soldier,  whose  face,  re- 
vealed to  him  by  the  li^t  of  the  guard-flambe^,  he  looked  at  for 
an  instant,  and  then  exdaimed : 

"  Henri  1  Henri  I    Do  you  not  know  me?" 

*'  Oh !  ^t  is  you,  Jacques,''  replied  Hehri,  the  soldier.     "  I  am  so 


glad  to  see  you,  my  dear  brother.  Come  in,  oome  in ;  there  is  no 
one  here  but  myself  for  this  night.  Who  owns  the  child  you  have 
with  you  ?" 

^^  I  have  brought  her  here,"  replied  Jacques,  **  to  intrust  her  into 
your  care,  as  I  am  going  abroad." 

Henri  stirred  up  the  fire,  placed  a  chair,  and  then  taking  the 
little  girl  from  the  hand  of  Jacques,  he  lifted  her  up  and  placed  her 
on  tiie  high  seat.  She  threw  aside  her  little  cloak,  and  as  she  did 
so  Henri  looked  at  her  sorrowfully  for  a  moment,  and  then  bending 
over,  he  kissed  hc^  kindly  on  the  forehead.  She  was,  indeed,  a  veiy 
beautiful  chikl ;  her  features  were  fine,  her  face,  though  slight^ 
flushed  after  the  walk  she  had  taken,  was  transparently  white ;  her 
eyes  were  large  and  full  of  expression,  her  hair  was  fair  and  clus- 
tering, and  the  hand  which  the  soldier  had  just  held  in  his  was 
small  and  soft,  with  fingers  thin  and  elegant  in  form. 

Henri  covered  his  eyes  to  hide  the  teaifl  which  suffused  them,  and 
little  Lisette,  perceiving  he  was  affected,  asked  him,  in  a  sweet,  feel- 
ing voice : 

"  Ah,  why  do  you  weep  ?    Did  I  displease  you  ? 

"  No,  no,"  he  hastily  replied,  "  you  could  not  do  so ;  but  both  of 
you  must  be  very  hungry.  I  will  see  al^t  supper,  or  I  might  say 
breakfast,  for  morning  is  coming  fast." 

Henri  rushed  out,  and  rousing  one  of  the  men  who  slept  in  the 
Street  under  the  roughly-constructed  sheds  of  the  shops,  dispatched 
Um  in  search  of  eatables  to  the  cook-shop  where  he  thought  the 
proprietor  was  least  lazy,  and  therefore  not  difficult  to  wake  up. 
They  very  soon  had  an  abundant  repast,  to  which  they  did  every 
justice ;  afterwanls  Henri  went  into  the  little  pantry,  wnere  he  pre- 
pared a  Uttle  b^,  as  best  he  could,  on  a  large  old  trunk,  and  rough 
military  clotJcs  spread  over  it.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  came  back 
again,  and  all  three  sat  round  the  fire,  talking  pleasantly,  forsome  time. 

**  Henri,"  said  Jacques,  *^  I  must  tell  you  now  I  came  across  little 
Lisette,  here.  About  two  months  ago  I  was  going  through  the 
city,  and  seeing  a  house  (out  of  which  some  soldiers  were  after 
dragging  a  man  whom  Lisette  has  since  told  me  was  her  uncle,  his 
name  you  will  know  by  and  by) — ^I  entered  it,  and  there  found 
Lisette.  I  brought  her  to  my  house,  and  Madam  Dubois,  my  land- 
lady, took  care  of  her.  Early  to-night  I  found  that  I  was  accused 
of  treason,  and  to-morrow  they  have  resolved  to  bring  me  before 
the  tribunal.  I  have  resolved  to  set  out  for  America  in  a  few  hours, 
in  order  to  frustrate  their  schemes ;  so  I  have  brought  httle  Lisette 
to  confide  her  to  your  care,  fearing  to  bring  her  with  me,  as  if  I 
were  arrested  some  harm  might  happen  to  her.  Here  is  a  letter, 
in  which  I  have  written  something  1  would  like  you  to  know." 

Saying  this,  Jacques  handed  Henri  a  letter,  and  then  continued : 

**  GocS  bye — ^good  bye,  dear  brother ;  adieu,  Lisette — ^you  are  as 
dear  to  me  as  my  poor  sister  Claire  !" 

Then  he  raised  uttie  Lisette  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her,  their 
tears  mingling  together ;  embraced  his  brother  in  silence,  and  wer.t 
away  on  his  lonely  journey.  Henri  sat  down  by  tho  fire  again,  and 
for  some  time  he  was  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  any  one  ;  soon 
the  little  girl  began  to  talk  to  him  so  affectionately  and  so  like  a 
child,  that  he  could  not  but  be  pleased  and  happy  again. 

"  Do  tell  me,"  asked  Httle  LLsctte,  "  why  did  you  weep  when  you 
looked  at  me  first  ?  I  am  so  very  inquisitive ;  but  I  should  like  to 
know." 

^'  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Henri,  and  he  moke  in  a  more  mournful 
tone.  "  When  you  took  off  your  little  cloak,  sittiug  here  by  the 
fire,  I  saw  in  you  a  likeness  to  my  sister  Claire." 

**  Then  you  have  a  sister?'*  said  Httle  Lisette,  joyfully.  "  I  am 
so  glad  of  that.    Oh !  you  reaUy  must  bring  me  to  see  her." 

"  She  is  a  long  way  off,"  said  the  soldier. 

"  Where  ?"  asked  tittle  Lisette. 

"  In  Heaven,"  sftid  Henri."  "  In  Heaven— and  I  am  glad  she 
is  there,  for  they  cannot  annoy  her  more." 

**  And  who  could  annoy  her  ?"  aaked  Httle  Lisette. 

"  I  will  teU  you,"  said  Henri,  speaking  these  wdrdB  less  firmly 
than  former  ones,  and  ever  faltering  in  Ws  voice  when  he  spoke  of 
his  sister.  "It  is  a  sod  tale,  and  one  which  may  raise  in  your 
youthful  heart  a  throb  of  sympathy  for  my  poor  sister  Chiire. 

"  My  father  and  mo^er  died  about  the  same  time,  leaving  three 
children  to  mourn  their  loss  ;  Jacques  and  I  were  then  fast  growing 
into  majihood,  and  well  able,  by  dihgent  labour,  to  support  ourselves 
and  our  dear  sister  Claire.  Two  years  passed,  and  still  we  worked 
on  gladly,  sometlmei  without  a  franc  in  our  purse  or  a  loaf  in  tho 
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cupboard,  but  we  worked  for  her  who  was  dear  to  us,  and  that 
made  us  happy.  Ever  since  the  death  of  our  parents  a  dreadful 
change  was  coming  over  our  sister — ^it  made  her  not  less  fair  or  not 
lees  good — still  it  was  coming  on,  and  slowly  dragging  her  away 
from  this  life.  She  had  ever,  even  in  our  poorer  days,  been  a  kind 
friend  to  the  poor  and  the  sick,  all  of  whom  saw  in  her  a  sweet  mes- 
senger of  hope,  ever  vhiting  their  humble  abodes,  bringing  food 
and  medicine  to  heal  and  refresh  their  enervated  bodies,  ana  Hea- 
venly balms  to  cheer  their  sinking  souls ;  now  she  was  unable  to 
perform  these  worthy  actions,  and  the  hovel  of  poverty  ceased  to  be 
a  witness  of  her  commiseration  and  of  her  compassion.  She  had 
been  this  way  for  a  long  time,  when  a  year  of  scarcity  came,  such 
as  had  not  been  felt  for  centuries  before ;  Jacques  and  I  found 
that,  though  we  had  harboured  every  sou  coming  into  our  posses- 
sion, we  were  unable  to  pay  the  rent  of  our  little  cottage. 

*'  Our  landlord  waa  the  Due  de  S  ,  who  always  resided  in 

Paris,  had  made  his  brother  agent  over  the  property,  who  was  a 
man  very  unlike  the  Due,  being  of  a  penurious  and  mercenary  dis- 
position,^ easily  bribed  over  to  any  one's  interest,  with  a  heart 
always  obdurate  to  suffering  or  affliction.  Tlie  day  at  last  came,  a 
cold  winter's  day  it  was ;  w§l  could  not  pay  the  rent ;  we  were  ordered 
to  leave  our  home,  as  the  agent  was  going  to  make  it  the  site  for  a 
residence  for  himself.  We  asked  a  few  days,  or  even  a  day,  in 
order  to  get  Claire  safely  away,  and  also  anything  belonging  to  us 
which  was  in  the  house ;  both  requests  were  refused,  and  the  agent 
said : — *  I  will  send  down  my  men  presentiy,  and  if  you  are  not  out 
of  the  house,  I  will  not  leave  a  stone  of  it  standing.'  Jacques  and 
I  rushed  home,  told  Claire  as  gentiy  as  we  could  that  the  house  was 
no  longer  ours  ;  it  shocked  her  so  much  to  hear  it,  that  we  began  to 
despair  of  getting  her  away  at  all.  While  we  were  thinking  of 
what  it  was  best  to  do,  the  agent  and  his  men  came ;  they  burst 
open  the  doors,  they  hurled  our  furniture  out ;  but  I  cannot  describe 
the  scene,  it  makes  my  blood  boil  to  think  of  it,  and  it  will  ever 
remain  indelibly  painted  on  my  mind.  Claire  was  greatiy  frightened ; 
she  cried  to  us  to  bring  her  out  of  the  house,  we  were  rejoiced  to 
do  this,  aa  we  feared  the  men  might  harm  her. 

^^  Lining  on  Jacques  and  me,  she  came  slowly  down  the  stairs 
and  into  the  air,  then  we  placed  her  sitting  on  a  rustic  stool  before 
the  door  of  the  house,  which  we  could  no  longer  call  home.  Scarcely 
had  we  done  so,  when  a  vivid  light  flashed  from  every  window ;  it 
was  all  in  flames ;  the  agent  and  his  men  were  the  incendiiuies. 

^^  Claire  looked  for  a  momen1>— only  f or  a  moment — at  the  awful 
spectacle,  for  although  we  still  held  her  up,  she  was  sightiess  and 
dead.'' 

When  Henri  finislicd  his  sorrowful  story,  he  told  little  Lisctte  to 
go  into  the  adjoiiiing  room,  where  she  might  rest  herself  till  morn- 
ing came.  Henri  then  sat  by  the  Are,  and  taking  out  the  letter, 
which  his  brother  had  given  mm,  read  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  Henri — ^To-morrow  I  set  out  for  America,  as  here  my 
life  is  no  longer  safe,  being  (a  kind  friend  infoimed  me  so)  among 
the  suspected  enemies  of  the  republic.  I  wish  to  consign  to  your 
care  a  young  girl,  littie  Lisette,  whose  father,  though  she  is  igno- 
rant of  the  iact^  was  guillotined  the  day  after  I  found  her  in  the 


city ;  and  no  one  could  deserve  it  better,  for  he  had  a  hand  in  our 
sister^s  death ;  he  was  the  cruel  agent,  the  brother  of  the  Due  de 
S  Little  Lisette   knows  not  of   her  relationship  with 

the  Due,  but  I  discovered  it  all  among  some  papers  which  I 
found  in  a  house  where  I  first  saw  her.  Treat  her  well,  and 
bring  her  to  some  school  where  she  may  be  educated  properly ; 
be  kind  to  her  for  poor  Claire's  sake.  This  is  all  I  have  time  to 
write,  so  accept  it,  as  we  may  not  meet  again,  as  a  farewell  from  your 
living  brother, 

"Jacques ." 

"  I  fear  to  give  my  name  in  full  or  where  I  write  from,  lest  by 
accident  it  might  be  intercepted  by  anyone  unfriendly  to  us. 

"J. ." 

Henri,  after  reading  this,  remained  for  some  time  thinking  of  his 
brother  and  Uttle  Lisette,  till  he  fell  fast  asleep,  llie  morning  was 
far  advanced  when  little  Lisette  awoke ;  she  was  astonished  to  hear 
loud  voices  laughing  and  talking,  and  Henri's  name  mentioned,  but 
could  not  recognise  his  speaking  among  them.  Having  settled  on 
her  cloak,  she  unlocked  the  door  and  walked  into  the  outer  room, 
which  was  now,  to  her  great  astonishment,  crowded  wilJi  soldiers  and 
officers. 

A  young  lieutenant  seeing  littie  Lisette  appeared  frightened, 
took  her  kindly  by  the  hand  and  said :  ^^  My  faur  little  citizen,  what 
treason  have  you  been  plotting  against  our  good  republic  ?'* 

'^  I !"  repli^  the  girl  with  astonishment,  *^  I  have  plotted  nothing. 
I  was  brought  here  last  night  by  one  who  waa  very  good  to  me,  and 
intrusted  by  him  to  his  brother's  care,  whose  name  was  Henri. 
Where  is  Henri  now  ?" 

*  **  Why,"  replied  a  sergeant  to  whom  the  lieutenant  put  Lisette's 
question,  **•  he  was  the  person  who  was  on  ffuard  here  last  night ; 
poor  fool,  there  is  very  little  use  asking  for  him.  When  we  came 
m  this  mominff  he  was  fast  asleep,  so  the  piquet  took  him  off  to  be 
tried,  and  with  him,  too,  by  the  by,  some  treasonable  production, 
which  none  of  us  could  understand ;  it  was  from  his  brother,  and 
talked  of  nobles  and  such  like,  all  rufliians,  vile  scum" — here  the 
speaker  spat  in^  the  fire,  and  then,  seemingly  relieved,  continued—' 
^^  He  is  now  gone  to  be  tric<l,  and  if  you  wish  to  be  present,  the 
lieutenant  can  send  an  orderly  with  you,  who  will  conduct  you  to 
the  place." 

This  the  Ueutenant  did  order,  and  in  a  few  moments  Lisette,  ac- 
companied by  a  young  soldier,  set  out  for  where  the  court-martial 
was  being  held.  After  a  short  walk  thev  arrived,  and  there  they 
saw  a  detachment  of  soldiers  in  a  line,  and  Henri  standing  at  some 
distance  before  them,  calmly  awaiting  his  fate. 

All  was  ready,  the  preliminary  orders  were  given,  the  colonel 
was  crying  out  the  last  fatal  word,  when  a  beautiful  littie  child 
rushed  from  amidst  the  spectators,  and  spreading  out  her  arms 
Henri  received  her  in  his,  and  pressed  her  for  a  moment  affection- 
ately to  his  heart ;  then  came  a  roll  of  musketry,  and  the  smoke 
which  accompanied  it  quickly  dealing  away,  disclosed  to  all  the 
lifeless  form  of  littie  Lisette  in  the  embracing  arms  of  the  dead  sol- 
dier. 
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TAVESSHAK    OH    HIS    WAT    TO   FA1CE. 

BY  BLANCHASD  JERBOLD. 
CHAPTER  VIII. 

OLEMK  mi  the  dinner  bour  at  the  Gtots  ;  for 
Tbtaaaa  Saaaamiej  FsTenhom,  £4q.,  amatj  mt- 
'  —  L  &t  the  head  of  the  table.    UU  ooa- 


allowed  strolliiiK  haynuken  to  lie  ii 

bid  cooe  robbed  him  of  three  buabela  of  barley,  ■ 


his  bani  occwdoiully  ;  »  man 
I  of  barley,  and  he  iud  not  pro- 
Lecnted  the  nuaareaut.  But  tJuoe  heroiams  irere  cmatod  onr  witli 
B  hard  and  poUshed  ihsll,  that  faw  could  peuebate.  The  old  fen- 
tJeman  wia  exqaiatelr  polite  to  every  bodr.     In  hia  glietetung 

Xpumpe,  of    evemngs,  W    eyen    arwrtling    through   >)ix  wiiiiUee, 
'  ted  by  tha  five  gUnei  of  port  ue  ■ygtemadoally  aUowed  himself 
r  hia  dinner,  how  majestically  he  bowed  little  Ada  (Niioiu 
aa  a  paiaon  now)  into  ner  ac- 


ping  hia  under  jaw— m  did 
Jlr.  M^fistrate  FavetBlmm, 
every  nfternoon  of  hia  atatdy 
lit.'.  He  wore  black  troflwra 
b>!tloned  to  the  anklea,  and  a 
cont  ivondrounly  dtep  in  the 
collar.  He  Hported,  if  a  per- 
son so  solemn  douM  "  sport'' 
aiijlliing,  a  flaxen  wig,  ox- 

7uisit«ly  oiled  and  scentol. 
le  was  younger  than  tlie 
hiatorioalfopBoftheR^eucy, 
and  hia  youth  bad  yieldedliim 
tlie  freeonev  to  delist  in  the 
whims  and  millinery  of  thia 
lively  and  heartlen  time.  He 
had  put  on  hia  Toryism  with 
his  first  RenianB;  and  to  this 

Toryism  be  wouH  cling  till  hi!  put  that  perfumed  flaxen  wig  aside  for  I 
the  last  time.  Hewas,  possibly,  a  very  good  old  gentleman — atheitrt. 
He  sabscribed  to  buy  garden  aUotments  for  labouran'  children  ;  he 


to  be  hia  opponent  at  cheas. 
He  made  a  false  move  oc- 
caaionally,  bj  the  way,  but 
Ada  woiud  aooner  have  cut 
her  sweet  tongue  ont  thou 
have  hinted  at  the  enor.  She 
lost  nearly  always ;  oft«n 
when  abe  might  have  won. 
The  easy,  aelf-euSdeut 
Heniy  Faveisham  (whom  a 
Kensingtoa  Gay  Spanker  of 
our  acquaintance  called  the 
meat  charmingly  vain  nun  of 
her  circle)  was  reserved — 
well  it  was  so— ehy,  in  the 
paternal  preeenoe.  He  was 
a  boy  still,  and  ha  was  never 
certain  that  he  would  not  be 
suddenly  eent  into  1h«  nur- 
sery, by  the  awful  being  iu  the 
flaxen  wi^,  to  whom  ha  ovcd 
his  existence  and  his  allow- 
ance.  Clara,  befco^  her 
&ther,  bit  her  onquiet  lipe, 
anil  was  silent, 

^\hen  Clifton  was  inlro- 
duced  to  FareraLamfiJrr,  the 
young  pt  ntlenjan  apoke  to  the 
owner  of  The  Grove  (to  the 
aatonisluDent  of  Mr  Heniy) 
without  eniLarraaauieut- 
FaTi'ifiham  iiirt  was  severe  at 
the  dinner  table,  about  youn| 
men  of  the  present  time. 

Clifton    answered    airily, 
aaraeitig  in  the  main,  widi 
hM  Bost.   The  girls,  who  bad 
been  accustomed  to  hear  the 
oracle  speak,  without  daring 
to  rive  more  than  an  occasional  sign  ot  approbatioo,  were  abso- 
lutely astonished  when  Mr.  Clifton,  in  a  firm  tone,   prwaitif 
drew  the  Fater  sharply  up  with  a  flat  objection, 
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"  Tho  Radicals  am  not  gentlemen — ^not  gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
J^versham  pere^  as  he  removed  a  crumb  of-  broad  from  the  fold  of 
his  neckcloth. 

"  I  must  beg  leavo,  sir,"  «iid  Clifton,  turning  boldly  upon  his 
host,  "  to  differ  with  you  most  emphatically." 

liie  cdd  gentleman  paused,  some  fiish  nicely  adjusted  upon  his 
fork,  and  stMod/it  h»  young  gua^t.  He  had  never  been  so  startle*  I 
in  his  life*  His  children  ako  paused  over  their  plates.  But  Clifton 
was  rotised,  and  he  oontinued : 

"  It  is  the  old  story— old  as  feudalism.  You  will  remember,  sir, 
St:  Simon  says  of  Racine :  '  There  was  nothing  of  the  poet  in  Iiis 
maoners ;  he  had  the  air  of  a  well-bred  and  modest  man,  and  at 
last,  that  of  a  good  man.'  It  was  astonishing  to  narrow-minded  St. 
Simon  to  find  a  scribe  who  could  comport  himself  like  a  gentleman ; 
being  like  a  gentieman  to  St*.  Simon,  no  was  unlike  a  poet.  In  the 
same  way — I  mean  nothing  personal,  sir,  I  oan  assure  you — the  old 
school  of  Tories,  and  ind^d  of  Whigs,  are  astoniished  when  they 
find^  as  they  daily  find,  that  there  are  eloquent  advocates  of  the 
people's  rights  who  never  eat  peas  with  their  knife." 

"  Tut !  tut  I  tut !"  responds  the  oracular  magistrate,  now  look- 
ing solemnly  at  Mr.  Clifton.  **  You  are,  I  should  say,  ]\lr.  Clifton, 
about  fi ve-and- twenty ;  a  young  man,  a  very  young  man.  Wait 
till  you  have  lived  in  the  world  as  long  as  T  have.  Tut !  tut !  tut ! 
RightB  of  the  people.    Stuff,  stuff !" 

Here  Clara  nodded  significantly  to  Mr.  Clifton,  while  her  vener- 
able father  was  engaged  upon  the  oontentB  of  ins  plate,  satisfied  in 
hjs  own  mind  that  he  had  tiioroughly  disposed  of  Mr.  Clifton. 

Before  Uiking  his  after-dinner  nap,  under  a  honey-tintod  ban- 
danna, the  matristrate  condescended  to  recor  to  the  subject,  saying 
— **  Rights  of  the  people !  Well;  bless  me !  Educated  men,  too, 
talking  this  nonsense.  Be  very  cf^«ful,  my  dear  young  friend — ^be 
very  careful.  Don't  suffer  a  corduroy  taint  to  get  into  your  opi- 
nions :  yes,  corduroy  taint — that's  it."  And,  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  that  was  it,  and  most  happily  expressed  into  the  bargain,  the 
magistrate  slept  the  sleep  of  an  upright  judge,  and  a  judicious  diner. 

**  ITie  boys"  Twe  9xe  all  boys,  whiskers,  wrinkles,  and  all,  when 
we  return  to  the  parentid  nest,  and  fold  ourselves  anew  in  the 
warmth  of  its  sweet  feathers) — the  boys  crept  out  of  the  dming- 
room,  leaving  the  fliss  alone  to  ftist  over  the  bandanna  that  pro- 
tected the  magisterial  nose  from  their  tantalizing  probosccs. 

"  Now  for  that  delightful  moment  of  the  day — ^now  for  the  first 
pip(>  after  dinner,"  said  Henry  Faveraham,  throwing  himself  in  an 
American  rocking-chair  in  Master  Arty's  snuggery. 

"  You  don't  like  the  best  place,  Harry,  I  see,"  observed  ^Master 
Arty,  as  he  proceeded  to  strip  a  pipe*stana  over  the  mantel-piece,  of 
a  dozen  blacK,  brown,  and  red  pipes.  Clifton,  like  a  businesi  man, 
took  up  the  first,  blew  through  it,  and  dipped  his  fing^iB  at  once 
ihto  the  tobacco-jar. 

"  How  soft  of  you,"  suggested  Master  Arty,  drolly,  to  Clifton,. 
•*  to  tackle  the  governor.  Let  me  see,"  and  Master  Arty  walked' 
round  Clifton,  examining  his  face  very  closely — "  yes,  yes,  your 
nose  is  all  right.  But  I  wouldn't  have  given,  tn^openoe  for  it  an 
hour  ago." 

*'  Shut  up,  Arty,"  said  Mr.  Henry  Favereham.  to  which  Master 
Arty  responded  by  a  low,  derisive  wliistle. 

**But,  I  confess,  Clifton,  I  go  a  long- way  with  tlie  governor,'* 
added  Afr.  Henry,  as  he  blew  his  cloud,  "  I  don't  like  yom*  people 
— ^your  masses,  your  general  diffusion  of  everything  everywhere  ; 
your  cant  about  equal  rights,  and  all  that  kind' of-  Codger's  Hall 
iltuff,  seasoned  with  tobacco,  and  strengthened  by  the  juniper." 

"  Of  course" — Mr.  Clifton  had  a-  sneering  tone^"  your  Jouvin 
gloves  get  into  your  head.  You  would*  have  the  whole  world  swept 
clean,  for  one  reason — and  that,  to  «g»ie your  patent  leathers.  You 
aire  not  a  strong  thinker ;  you  are  not  a  man  whose  head  keeps  hia 
sympathies  ri^t,  my  boy.  Your  oonvenience  makes  you  a  conser- 
vative ;  your  fine  taste  has  something  heartless  in  it.  You  are  per- 
fectly at  your  ease  in  a  drawing-room;  because  there  your  senses  are 
gratified ;  but  you  would  be  even  sttipid  ih  tlie  oompany  q£  an  inge- 
nious mechanic,  because  your  pride  would  lift  you  far  above  him, 
and  you  would  be  endeavooring  to  let  him  see  that  you  were  upon 
a  throne  above  him." 

*'  Well,  well,"  replied  Henry  Faversham,  starting  up,  "  you  are 
ill  at  ease  in  a  drawing-room,  my  boy.  Same  thing  peversed— same 
thing  revered.    Give  me  a  light,  Artv," 

*'  Two,"  from  Master  Arty. 


Clifton  stock  to  his  point,  because  he  was  in  earnest.    Mr.  Henry 

Faversham  was  only  passing  the  time  away,  and  showing  his  em- 
broidered slippers,  upon  the  sofa. 

"  It  is  not  my  point  reversed.  I  am  uneasy  in  your  kind  of  world, 
because  it  supplies  no  enjoyment  to  me.  I'm  no  dancer ;  I  hate  tall: 
that  has  no  soul  in  it.  1  detest  your  stock  young  ladies,  with  tli.  ir 
p^^ulated  number  of  answers  ;  who  blush  according  to  the  Book  of 
Etiquette,  and  are  virtuous  beonise  in  society  it  is — de  rigueur.  My 
boy,  I've  seen  farmers'  buxom  lasses,  with  twice  tho  sense  and  soun'j 
reading  of  your  card4eaving — ^P.P.C. — ^tiianks  for  kind  enquiries- 
style  of  girls.  And  with  all  their  grace,  mind;  and  with  homely, 
quiet  virtues,  that  would  make  many  houses  in  your  Belgravia  purer 
places  tliau  they  are." 

*'  Hang  this  discussion,"  here  interposed  Mitttsr  Arty,  who  ha  I 
jn^  oompleted  the  transformation  of  a  nut  into  a  whiatle,  and  w-y; 
anxious  to  try  it. 

*•  m  throw  a  pillow  at  your  head,  young  two-pence,"  said  ^Tr. 
Henry,  "  if  you're  not  q^iiiet." 
Clilton  was  worked  up,  and  was  not  to  be  put  aside. 
"  Read,  my  boy,  Godwin's  Political  Justice ;  dip  into  Mandevillo  if 
Fables  of  the  Bees,  try  IIallam*s  Constitutionid  History,  mark  step 
by  step,  in  Miss  Martineau'a  clear  and  liberal  page,  thie  progress  of 
the  Reform  Bill ;  don't  be  more  afraid  of  Tom  raine  than  of  Bnrko 
on  the  Revolution.  Gret  something  like  a  strong  ground  of 
opinion,  and  then  look  about  you..  Hfengit,  face  the  world^like  a 
man  ;  look  to  your  brother  man  opposite,  and  Uxka  him  by  the  hand 
and  say  to  him,  nake<i  we  both  came  into  the  world.  By  what 
savag.^  freak  of  fortune  does  it  happen  that  you  are  all  but  nake^l 
now  V  that  to  your  blue  fieah  the  wind  is  not  temperod  ;  while  I  wear 
merino  and  fine  cloth,  and  the  softest  leather ;  while  the  hearth  i^ 
piled  up  for  me,  and  the  crackling  embers  sweeten  and  soften  tho 
wind  to  my  grateful  nostrils  ?  It  does  a  man  good  to  ask  hiinscU 
tliese  questions." 

Clifton's  pipe  had  been  forgotten,  while  ho  was  delivering  these 
vehement  words.  Faveraliam  still  looked,  but  uneasily,  at  the  worke-l 
pansies  upon  his  slipper? ;  but  he  felt  that  he  must  say  sometliing. 
Arty  was  looking  at  him,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  be  beaten  in 
argument  before  this  young  gentleman. 

*'  But  look  here,  Clifton,  there  must  always  be  inequalitzo!  in 
society. " 

"  By  Jove,  then,  turn  nigger-driver.  There  loiU  always  be  iJi- 
equjditics,  I  believe  ;  bufe  if  you've  two  penn'orth  of  heart  in  you, 
see  how  far  they  who  have  tlie  worst  of  society's  bad  bai^n  can 
be  helpedJ along.    Don't  put  your  infernal  Tory  heel  upon  them." 

There  was  a  gentle  rap  at  the  door. 

'*  Hang  it,  here  are  the  girls,''  muttered  Ma.ster  Arty ;  tlicn  he 
grwwled^— "  Come  in,  at  least  I  'spose  so." 

'*  You're  polite,  Master  Arty,"  said  Clara,  tripping  into  the  room. 
Clifton  dropped  his  pipe,  and  offered  his  seat  to  the  young  lady,  but 
neitlier  Master  Arty  nor  Mr.  Henry  ceased  to  smoke  nor  to  lounge. 

Mifis  Faveisham  swept  into  the  cliair,  which  she  covered  with  her 
ample  skirts ;  then  begged  Mr.  Clifton  to  observe,  that  ladies  never 
looked  to  their  brothera  for  politeness. 

'*  And  a  very  good  thing  too,"  blaster  Arty  observed.  Master 
4aty  hereupon  blew  the  smoke  from  his  mouth  in  rings. 

"  They  were  having  such  a  jaw,  Clara,  when  you  came  in;  it  only 
"wanted  you  to  complete  it." 

Clara  turned  to  Mt.  Clifton. 

''  Don't  let  me  interrupt  tlie  conversation ;  and  I  pray,  Mr  Clifton^ 
go  on  with  your  pipe."    Miss  Clara  was  very  gracious 

"  Nevor  mind  it,"  said  Mr.  Henry,  still  surveying  the  pansies  upon 
his  slippers.  ^^  We  were  talking  politics.  Clifton  is  a  radical,  and 
]?m  a  conservative ;  we  shall  never  agree." 

^^  I  don't  know  one  from  the  other  ;  except,  as  yon  know,  that  papa 
says,  tlie  radicals  don't  know  who  their  grandfathers  wero.  Is  that 
the  Qflse,  Mr.  Clifton  ?" 

Clam  flirted  a  fan  ob  die  looked,  not  archly,  but  boldly  and  quiz- 
zically, ihto  Clifton's  face.  When  Clifton  was  in  earaest,  he  was  not 
complimentary,  even  to  ladies. 

^'  It  is  not  the  case,  Miss  Faversham,  as  a  rule.** 

"  Oh  !  drop  it,  drop  it,"  interposed  Mr.  Henry  Favereham. 

*^  Well  if  noboidy  will  talk,  who  will  stroll  about  the  gaiden  ?  I'm 
sure  Hie  fresh  air  is  better  than  this  nasty  place." 

Mr.  Clifton  woold.  have  been  a  hrute  imd  a  ddH  had  he  rensted 
thia  invitation. 


FAVERSHAM  ON.  HIS  WAY  TO  FAME. 
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There  were  pretty  walks  about  tlio  Grove,  although  they  were 
damp  and  ragged  now,  and  the  birds  BangBeldom  in  them,  and  there 
was  no  odour  of  flowers  to  greet  the  lounger.  Humid  mounds  of 
dead  leaves  lay  against  the  box  borders ;  dead  branches  had  fallen 
heii;  and  there  in  the  lounger's  way.  But  the  cheery  Michaelmas 
daisy  still  turned  its  hunifred  bright  eyes  to  the  sky ;  and  the 
Liurv4  and  the  holly  were  crisp  and  green.  A  pale  rose  or.  two 
nodded  in  a  sheltered  spot ;  but  these  laggaand  flowers  wanted  fresh- 
ne<js,  and  might  as  well  not  have  been.  The  air  was  soft,  but  the 
wind  was  icy.  It  was  that  precise  evening  in  autumn^  when,  for 
the  flrst  time,  a  healthy  person  feels  that  just  a  spoonful  of  flre  would 
be  grateful  to  the  flesh,  before  bed  time.  Just  the  time,  moreover, 
>vh'n  a  female  arm  must  feel  comfortable  in  that  oia  cavalier. 
I^rcciaely  the  time  when  the  walk  may  be  brisk  enough  to  wear  away 
the  embarrassment  of  tender  avowals. 

There  are  no  tender  avowals,  we  trust,  hovering  upon  the  lips  of 
Clara  Faversham  and  Mr.  Clifton.  TTiere  cannot  be  tender  avowals 
to  make  between  the  serious  young  Radical,  and  the  fashionable,  the 
^(Idy,  self -possessed  flirt.  Miss  Faversham,  naturally,  has  taken 
h  T  compamon's  arm ;  and  her  well-gloved  hand  resta  upon  Mr. 
Clif  ton*s  coat-sleeve,  quietly  as  Lncretia  Boirgia^s  marble  band  re- 
pof^es  upon  the  blue  velvet,  in  the  oracular  magistrate's  study. 
U'hcre  is  a  broad  space  between  Miss  Favershftm  and  Mr^  Glifton. 
His  arm  is  bent  out,  her  arm  is  stretched  out,  just  to  rest  her  hand 
\vithin  his  elbow.  It  is  not  that  agreeable  coutigoity,  when  the 
latiy's  hand  falls  through  your  aim,  and  hangs  gracefully  ae  a 
fuchsia  bell ;  when  the  bo^mi  just  funtly  touches  your  arm  too ;  when 
if  the  face  of  the  young  lady  were  turned  to  you,  you  might  look 
into  it  as  into  a  fresh  fruit-basket,  and  take  the  fruit  that  pleased 
you  most,  to  your  lips.  There  was  fruit  under  Miss  Favenham's 
broad  hat,  but  it  wanted  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Clifton  naturally  turned  the  conversation  towards  the  country— 
to  trees,  and  flowers,  and  wreathes ;  but  his  companion  declared  thai 
filie  hated  the  country.  ' 

**  Ilate  the  country!"  Clifton  exclaimed  seriously,  looking  into 
IVIi^ss  Faversham*s  face.  There  w»  a  carrieas^  whimaieal  sneer, 
upon  it. 

'*  Yes ;  I  hate  the  country.  Wearing  shoes  fit  for  ploagbboys ; 
getting  Qver  stiles ;  breakfasting  at  eight  in  the  mommg ;  having 
to  admire  pigs,  and  scramble  through  straw  yards ;  getting  brown 
and  catching  freckles ;  being  eaten  up  by  midges ;  and  altogether 
bc?comiug  red  as  a  dairy  maid.*' 

Clifton  drew  his  lips  together,  as  Wm  Faveraham,  seeing  his 
displeasure,  rattled  on : 

*'  Now,  I  cannot  bear  poor  people." 

Slyly  MijaS  Faversham  looked  up  into  Clifton's  face ;  but  there 
•wiis  a  malice  in  the  slyness.  Let  there  be  malice,  and  alyneas,  and 
all  uiicharitableness  expreased  upon  that  young  face, — it  loseth  noi 
all  its  spell.  Cold  as  it  is ;  bold  as  those  full  dark  eyes  are,  there 
is  youth  here,  and  there  are  the  gently  swelling  lines  so  grateful  to 
the  eye.  That  those  lips  may  say,  "  I  cannot  bSftr  poor  people;"  and 
still,  to  the  sight  of  a  thoughtful  man,  be  beantiful  I 

"  You  are  joking,  of  course,"  Mr.  Clifton  suggests.  He  is 
anxious  that  she  should  withdraw  her  words. 

'^  Oh,  dear  no !  I'm  tired  of  your  philanthropists ;  the  poor  man's 
rights  and  the  poor  man's  wrongs ;  whether  he  shall  vote  or  not.  I 
GupixDse  I'm  too  dull  to  underetand  it  all ;  but  I  don't  believe  in  it. 
Lord  Lubberton  told  me  that  it  was  only,  I  think  he  said,  •  a  gag,' 
and  that  the  poor  are  much  better  treated  here  than  in  any  ^er 
country.  But  let  iw  change  the  subject ;  it  makes  my  head  ache." 
JVIiss  Faversham  plucked  a  leaf,  and  careleasly  rubbed  it.  She  had 
clone  with  Hiat  subject :  and  was  thoroughly  enjoying  the  grave 
nictation  into  which  she  had  thrown  Mr.  Cm  ton,  A  turn  of  the 
walk  discovered  Ada  with  a  ruddy,  a  most  oleaginous  baby, 
whose  lips  lay  in  a  deep  valley  between  its  mountainous  cheeks,  and 
wlK>se  noso  was  vainly  struggling  to  show  itself  in  profile. 
Ada  was  crimson  In  the  face ;  her  hair  was  in  disorder ;  and 
the  oleaginous  baby  was  tugging  hard  at  her  brooch. 

''There!"  said  Miss  Faversham.    Then  to  Ada.     "Ada,  Ada, 

dear,  you  are  such  a  figure.    Why,  where  did  you  find  that  child  ?" 

Clifton  had  approached  the  baby,  and  lifted  one  of  its  pulpy  hands 

to  liss  bearded  cnm  ;  and  the  child  iiad  withdrawn  it,  laughing.  Ada 

turiidl  to  him  at  once. 

* '  Isn't  it  a  fine  boy,  Mr.  Clifton  ?    Peel  the  weight  of  him — only 
tea  months  old."    A  minute  more  and  the  fat  youngster  would- 


have  been  in  Mr.  Clifton's  arms :  but  Miss  Clara  burst  into  such 
a  fit  of  laughter  that  the  gentlMnan  drew  back,  smd  vowed  that  he 
was  afraid  to  touch  babies,  lest  they  should  tumble  to  pieces. 

''  But  where  did  you  find  the  child  ?"  Clara  repeated. 

**  Dear  me,  you  know  it's  Mrs.  Larrance's  baby." 

Mrs.  Ijarrance  was  a  spare,  solemn  women,  who  by  her  own  ex- 
ertions kept  a  house  fuD  of  children.  The  little  two-roomed  cottage 
where  she  dwelt,  was  so  stocked  with  lif  tile  Larrances,indeed,  that  a 
facetious  passer-by  bad  M'ondered  how  the  street  door  could  be  shut. 
At  the  Grove  shefound  occasional  employment  in  the  humble  capacity 
of  charwoman.  Ada  was  her  great  friend.  The  little  Larrances 
wore  dreBses  made  from  Ada's,  the  little  Ijarrances  jumped  and 
chirruped  when  Ada  lifted  the  latch  of  their  cottage,  for  they  knew 
that  her  pockets  were  not  quite  empty.  Ada  would  stand  in  the 
middle  of  tlie  diirk  little  room,  swarming  with  human  atid  animal 
life  ;  where  the  rabbits  hopi)ed  among  the  children,  and  birds 
of  all  English  kinds  whistled  and  twittered  from  sorry  green  cages, 
unmindful  of  the  dead  unfledged  birds  that  lay  in  beans  (to  be 
sold  to  Farmer  Ballabv,  at  one  penny  per  dozen,  to  feed  his  fer- 
rets). Dense  fumes  of  boiling  potatoes  filled  the  air.  Ada,  holding 
her  little  hand  aloft,  would  shout — 

*^  Who's  for  Bonaparte's  ribs,  and  who's  for  brandyballs  ?'* 

"Whereupon  the  air  would  be  rent  with  shrill  cries  of  "  Bonapai-te's 
rib8"^nd  "brandyballs;"  and  a  forest  of  hands  would  encompsj^ 
Miss  Ada  Faversham.  Then  she  would  proceed  to  poke  ribs 
and  balls  into  the  wide  months  around  her ;  then  she  would  say 
good-bye  to  the  baby  (which  she  is  holding,  all  this  time  in  her 
armM,  before  Mr.  Clifton  and-  his  sister),  andtben  she  woul^skip, 
hke  a  fawn,  from  the  cottage. 

Mr.  Larrance,  from  his  chimney-corner,  would  knock  his  wooden 
leg  (for  which  leg  he  enjoyed  a  pension  of  one  shilling  per  diem) 
upon  the  hearth,  and  grunt  that  Miss  Ada  was  a  sweet- lady,  and  that 
the  brats  ought  to  be  thankful  to  her. 

Grant  that  wo  have  wandered  from  the  meeting  in  the  ganlen, 
which  first  suggested  Mrs.  Ijarrance  and  hers  to  us,  there  is  little  or 
no  harm  done.  No  thread  is  broken ;  no  silver  chord  has  been 
sundered.  For  the  tea-table,  and  subsequent  whist  with  the  awful 
magistrate,  speedOy  claimed  Mr.  Clifton  ;  and  Miss  Clara  had  not 
read  the  third  volume  of  Edith  Clutterbuck,  or  tlie  Inlaid,  the  Wife, 
and  the  Mother ;  that  novel  which  "  an  evening  paper'*  confidently 
recommended  to  its  readers. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Clifton  enjoyed  his  evening, 
as  the  partner  of  his  solemn  hr st.  About  nine  o'clock  we  heanl 
mine  host  say  in  sepulchral  tones  to  Mr.  Clifton,  leaning  as  far  as 
his  white  neckcloth  would  allow  him  to  lean  across  the  table :  "  Do 
yon  call  that  whist,  Mr.  Clifton  ?" 

The  gentleman  addressed  tiumcd  red, 'and  Master  Arty,  screened 
by  a  handkerchief,  tittered. 

[to  be  coxtinued.J 


OLD   SOITGS. 

Old  songs  of  earth,  tinct  with  the  hues  of  hoaven« 

And  stained  with  mellow  gloom  ; 
Gray  hou:3ehold  melodies  that  ever  breathe 

Of  morning-life  and  hou^e ; 

Of  smoking  homestead^  and  of  uplanda  dim, 

Of  orchardf  croft,  and  wold ; 
Of  lime  woods  budding  in  the  green  spring  l^aif^ 

Or  fluahed«with  harvest  gold, — 

Come  hither  from  that  undiscovered  land 

That  lieth — ^no  man  knows — 
Within  the  inmost  quiet  of  our  souls, 

The  heaven  of  stiU  repose. 


The  TEAX^mNG  or  Chauactkr. — We  pass  for  what  we  are 
Character  trachea  us  our  wills.  Men  imagine  that  they  communi- 
cate thoir  virtue  or  vico  only  by  overt  actions,  and  dp  not  sae  Ui.it 
virtue  or  vice  emits  breath  every,  moment. — Emquon, 
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CHIPS  AITB  8CEAPS  FEOK  THE  STUDIOS. 

H£  antiquity  of  painting,  or,  as  a  quaint  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century  describes  it,  *^  the  art  of  show- 
ing events  to  the  sight  in  some  ^pe  or  another,*^ 
must  be  considerable  when   we   remember  that 
Homer^s  account  of  the  embroideries  of  Helen  and 
Penelope,  points  out  a  very  early  epoch  for  coloured 
tapestry.     If  we  take  Virgil  to  be  an  authority  on 
a  subject  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  grave 
dispute  and  profitless  controversy,  painting  must 
have  reached  no  mean  degree  of  penection  in  the 
age  of  his  Dido,  since  the  pious  ^neas  was  able  to 
ducover  his  own  portrait  amongst  the  pictures — 
probably  a  primitive  form  of  fre8(^— whicn  enriched 
the   magnificent  temple  of  Juno  at    Carthage. 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  walls  of  Babybn 
were  in  many  places  encrusted  with  tiles  painted 
with  the  forms  of  animals,  and  embellishea  round 
the  edges  with  a  highly  conventional  ornamentation. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  modem  research  in 
this  direction  has  failed  to  profit  us  much ;  and  we 
know  Uttle  more  of  Babylonian  art  than  did  our 
forefathers  a  century  ago.    The  absence  of  all 
evidence  respecting  it  is  to  be  chiefly  attributed  to 
the  perishable    nature  of    the    material — ^friable 
terra-ootta,  probably — empbyed  by  those  forgotten  artists.    Semi- 
ramis,  we  are  told,  possessed  a  collection  of  pictures,  mostly  hunting 
pieces,  but  we  are  left  in  complete  ignorance  of  their  merit,  and  of  the 
*^  vehicle*'  in  which  they  were  painted.    The  bare  mention  of  them 
is,  however,  worth  something,  as  it  shows  that  along  with  the  sterner 
and  coarser  quaUties  of  her  nature,  the  great  woman  had  a  gleam, 
faint  as  it  may  have  been,  of  taste  and  refinement.    As  iot  the 
Egyptian  theory  of  the  origin  of  pictorial  art,  it  is,  like  everything 
else  which  we  liave  received  from  that  strange  land,  ^^  marveUous, 
mystical."  It  asserts  that  painting  was  known  in  the  cities  of  the 
Nile  six  thousand  years  before  it  luid  penetrated  into  Greece,  and  in 
support  of  this  statement  are  invoked  tho-testimonies  of  the  most 
ancient  monuments  of  the  countiy.    Recent  discoveries  have  shown 
that  Egypt  at  a  very  early  day  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
crude  dements  of  painting ;  and  the  frescoes  recently  transferred 
frcxn  that  country  to  the  walls  of  the  British  Museum,  prove  that 
the  people  had  an  indigenous  school  of  their  own — a  school  which 
existed  within  itself,  and  received  no  inspiration  second  hand. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  exquisite  colour  called  Minium 
^d  to  be  the  finest  possible  red)  was  discovered  bng  before  the 
Christian  era,  by  an  Athenian  youth,  who  believed,  in  the  fervour 
of  his  alchemic  speculations,  that  it  formed  the  original  and  real  base 
of  gold.  When  goddesses  were  to  be  represented,  the  ancient  painters 
always  selectea  for  their  model  either  their  own  wives  or  some 
celebrated  women.  The  glorious  Magdalen  of  Le  Brun,  a  picture 
whose  sublime  pathos  and  unequalled  tenderness  have  made  benolders 
weep,  is  a  portrait  of  the  celebrated  La  Valli^re.  A  thousand 
instances  in  which  the  great  masters  have  availed  themselves  of  such 
questionable  resources  could  be  adduced,  did  space  permit  us. 

Pliny,  who  appears  to  have  been  gifted  with  a  superhuman  facility 
for  digesting  marvels  however  monstrous,  tells  a  story  in  testimony  of 
the  power  of  painting,  which  throws  the  Greek  grape  and  veil  legend 
into  the  shade.  The  IViumvir  Lepidus,  having  been  annoyed  and  dis- 
turbed during  the  night-time,  in  his  camp,  by  the  "  whistling,  hoop- 
ing, andscreaming  of  the  nocturnal  birds  whidiinfestedit,*  *  was  angry 
with  the  magistrate  of  a  neighbouring  town  for  recommending  him 
so  unfavourable  an  encampment.  To  appease  the  enraged  soldier 
they  presented  him  with  a  banner  on  which  was  painted  a  fiery 
dragon  with  such  consummate  skill  that  the  noisy  carrion  ^^  dbrew 
off  in  great  fear  and  trepidation.**  PHiiy  recommends  this  expe- 
dient, "  which."  he  says,  *'  may  prove  of  fair  service  on  moonlight 
nights.*'  A  blunt  German  being  asked  by  an  old  Roman  how 
he  liked  a  famous  picture  of  an  old  shepherd  leaning  on  his  hook, 
replied — *^  Why,  X  would  not  take  the  ori^nal  even  as  a  slave.** 
A  coarser  proof  ol  the  absence  of  artistic  appreciation  could  with 
difficulty  be  pointed  out.  It  is  stated  tliat  Nero,  corrupted  as  he 
was  in  heart  and  soul,  cultivated  a  taste  for  painting,  had  a  turn 
for  drawmg,  and  frequently  amused  himself  with  modelling  in  clay. 
FeiiiapB  so  od%  eTer  carried  the  oaprioei  and  whimsical  peculiarities 


of  the  artistic  pofeesion  so  far  as  Regnier,  King  of  Naples.  When 
his  wife  died,  he  had  her  portrait  taken  at  two  advanced  stages  of 
decomposition,  the  last  so  ghastly  and  loatlusome  as  to  fill  the  spec- 
tators with  horror.  He  was  finishing  a  portrait  of  a  partndge 
when  news  reached  him  that  his  kingdom  was  lost  and  his  nearest 
relatives  fugitives ;  but  before  paying  any  attention  to  the  calamity, 
he  gave  the  last  touches  to  the  oird,  and  t^en  broke  out  into  lamen- 
tations. 

In  spite  of  the  Iconoclastic  tendencies  of  Islamism,  Mahomet  n., 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  contemptible  of  despots,  exhibited 
9ome  taste  for  the  fine  arts.    Gentil  Bculini,  a  painter  of  gi^eat  re- 
putation, whose  works  still  hold  no  mean  position  in  the  school  to 
which  he  belonged,  was  invited  by  him  to  establish  his  residence 
near  the  palace.    The  painter  acquiesced,  and  continued  to  enjoy 
the  favours  of  liis  powerful  patron  until  an  occurrence  took  place 
which  forced  him  to  abandon  the  distinction.     Havinff  painted  a 
decollation  of  John  the  Baptist,  he  showed  it  to  liilahomet,  who 
prpfeaaed  to  find  fault  with  the  tissues  of  the  neck ;  and  to  con- 
vince the  artist  of  his  error,  sent  for  a  Greek  slave,  whose  head  he 
struck  off  with  one  sweep  of  his  scymetar.    The  artist  bowed  in 
acquiescence,  and  set  sail  next  morning  for  the  Adriatic.     In  strange 
contrast  with  the  art-enthusiasm  displayed  bv  this  royal  critic, 
we  turn  to  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  cared  little   for  painting, 
and  less  for   sculpture.     Her  father,  Gustavus,  bequeathed  her 
from  the  spoils  of  unhappy  Prague,  several  chests  of  paintings  of 
inestimable  value.      These  she  offered  to  Sebastian  Bourdon,   a 
Huguenot  artist,  who  had  the  generosity  to  tell  her  that  she  knew 
not  the  worth  of  the  treasures  she  wished  to  bestow  upon  him. 
The  queen  took  tiie  hint,  reserved  the  pictures  to  herself,  and  cut 
off  the  hands,  feet,  and  faces  to  ornament  prominent  parts  of  her 
bed-chamber.     Many  of  those  precious  fragments  finally   found 
their  way  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Koyu.    A  great  Duke  of 
Russia,  Yladimir,  was  converted  to  Christianity  on  beholding  a 
picture  representing  the  last  day,  with  all  its  horrors.   Terror-struck 
by  the  overwhelming  misery  of  the  damned  souls,  he  fell  back,  avert- 
ing his  eyes  from  the  painting. 

*^  Where  would  you  wish  to  be  on  that  day,*'  asked  a  Christian 
who  was  witness  of  his  emotion. 

*^  By  the  side  of  that  venerable  and  amiable  figure,**  replied  the 
barbarian,  pointing  to  the  Almighty  Judge. 

*^  Embrace  the  uiws  of  Christ,  and  you  may  be  placed  there.** 
The  Duke  consented,  and  his  suojects  followed  his  example. 
Many  years  after  this  notable  occurrence,  Lestoq,  a  French  adven- 
turer in  Russia,  by  placing  before  the  eyes  of  EUzabeth,  daughter 
of  Peter  the  Great,  two  paintings,  the  oneYenreeentingher  in  a  con- 
vent, and  Lestoq  broken  on  the  wheel ;  the  other,  Elizabeth,  seated  in 
magnificent  robes  on  the  imperial  throne,  inspired  that  princess  with  ^ 
sufiicient  spirit  to  make  a  revolution  and  seize  the  crown.  'Pie 
latter,  it  may  ba  observed,  was  her  undoubted  right.  The  use  which 
Rienzi  made  of  alle|;orical  pictures,  ^^to  stimulate  the  sluggish 
Romans  of  his  day  m  the  struggle  for  their  rights,*'  is  too  well 
known  to  be  dwelt  on  here.  In  the  early  ages  Si  Christianity,  it 
appears  that  a  custom  prevailed  of  inlaying  the  church  floors 
with  representations  of  saints  and  angels.  Amongst  the  oddities 
of  the  sdiool  of  Sienna,  was  that  invented  by  Simon  Memmi  (who 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  .century)  of  putting 
scrolls,  explanatory  of  the  subject,  into  the  mouth  of  his  fi^^ures.  An 
instance  of  tiiis  ludicrous  custom  is  still  shown  in  the  sacristy  of  St. 
Jude  at  Florence.  It  represents  the  devil  almost  expiring  &om  the 
effects  of  a  thrashing  administered  to  him  by  some  pious  in- 
dividual; in  the  mouth  of  the  infernal  personage  is  a  scroll 
searing  the  words  "  O  won,  poiiso  P»w."  Oh !  oh !  It  is  all 
over  with  me !  We  may  remark  that  Boccacio  imputes  the  rise  of 
this  ridiculous  fashion  to  the  advice  given  by  Bufulmasco,  a  noted 
buffoon,  to  Le  Bruno,  a  simple  artist,  who  besought  him  to  sug- 
gest some  plan  for  rendering  the  expression  of  his  figures  inteUigibio 
to  the  spectators.  Speaking  of  portraits  of  Satan,  Aretino,  a  painter 
of  Arez|o,  lost  his  life  through  their  agency.  He  had  pamted  a 
picture  of  the  Demon,  exquisitely  hideous  and  so  realistic  m  its  ter- 
rible lineamentB,  that  he  could  not  remove  its  impression  from  his 
mind.  The  impressions  haunted  his  dreams :  the  lost  spirit  ap- 
peared before  him,  one  night,  and  reproached  the  painter  with  hav- 
mg  drawn  him  witii  such  terrible  fideuty .  Aretino  awoke  in  an  agony 
of  terror,  and  soon  after  fell  into  a  fit  which  ended  his  life  in  less  than 
three  hours.    Paub  MaaK)chi,  in  a  work  descriptive  of  the  natural 
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elements,  represented  the  sea  by  fishes,  the  earth  by  a  mole,  and 
fire  by  a  salamander.  He  wished  to  paint  a  chameleon  to  represent 
air,  but  as  he  had  no  model  of  that  animal,  he  contented  himself 
from  a  similitade  of  sounds  by  introducing  a  camel  which,  extending 
his  long  neck,  snuffs  up  the  breezes.  Ridiculous  as  this  usage  must 
seem,  one  finds  it  imitated  to  no  small  extent  by  the  modem  carica- 
turists. Punchy  it  was  thought,  employed  it  for  the  first  time ;  but  in 
an  old  number  of  the  ^  European  Magiuine,*  a  perodical  which  enjoyed 
at  one  time  a  high  literary  reputation,  the  same  expedient  is  em< 
ployed  to  explain  the  vagaries  of  a  camp  of  undertaker's  men,  who 
are  refreshing  themselves  in  front  of  an  ale  house  at  Battersea,  Lon- 
don. The  few  chips  we  have  picked  up  in  the  ancient  studios 
form  but  a  small  pOTtion  of  the  heap  whicn  remains  to  be  selected. 
In  another  number  we  shall  return  to  it. 


8CIEHTIFT0       JOTTIHOS. 

THE  SPECTRUM  PISCOTEItTES. 

R.  Miller^  lecture  during  the  sitting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Manchester  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  have  been  an  excellent  and  enter- 
taining one,  from  the  importance  which  attaches 
to  its  subject — ^that  remarkable  line  of  investiga- 
tion, the  epectrum  analysis — and  the  capabiHty  for 
brilliant  cusplays  of  optical  effects  in  its  illus- 
trations. 

Dr.  Miller  said  justly,  that  this  subject  had  at- 
tracted as  laree  a  share  of  popular  attention  as 
any  that  could  be  mentioned.  like  the  telescope, 
it  revealed  to  us  intelligence  of  distant  worlds ; 
for  not  only  did  it  tell  us  of  dianees  in  the  glorious 
sun,  but  it  revealed  to  us  something  of  liiose  dis- 
tant solar  orbs  that  stud,  as  twinkling  stars,  our 
firmament.  Not  onlv,  like  the  telescope,  did  it 
reveal  to  us  w^onders  from  afar,  but,  like  the  mi- 
croscope, too,  it  dealt  with  quantities  so  minute  aa 
to  d^  every  other  method  of  detection.  He 
thought  he  should  best  discharge  the  duty  which 
had  devolved  on  him  by  endeavouring  to  give,  in 
a  brief  manner,  the  successive  steps  by  which  this 
branch  oi  investigation  had  been  nused  to  such 
prominence.  Like  other  great  discoveries,  it  had 
not  been  the  work  of  a  single  individual.  It  was 
a  work,  he  wasproud  to  say,  in  which  our  own  countrymen  had  taken 
prominent  parts ;  and  there  were  many  members  of  the  British  As- 
sociation ^en  present  who  had  laid  the  foundations  of  our  present 
knowledge  on  this  subject.  Nothing  was  known  of  the  constitution 
of  the  so&r  spectrum  before  Newton,  who  in  1701  produced,  in  hiB 
memorable  work  on  Optics,  the  results  of  investigations  of  many 
^irevioua  years. 

Newton,  however,  had  not  the  same  certain  means  of  showing 
his  experiments  as  we  now  possessed  in  the  electric  light,  the  brilliant 
coloured  spectrum  of  whicn  Dr.  Miller  showed  on  a  white  screen. 
This  spectrum,  it  was  seen,  was  composed  of  bands  of  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet  colours,  merging  insensibly  one  into 
the  other ;  but  the  solar  spectrum,  which,  as  far  ^ts  colours  were 
concerned,  exactly  resemblea  it,  exhibited  numbers  of  vertical  dark 
bands,  first  discovered  by  WoUaston  in  1801,  but  called  after  the 
(Terman  philosopher  who  subsequently  carefully  mapped  them,  and 
publi^ed  his  drawings  of  them, — Fraunhofer's  lines.  Wollaston, 
passing  the  6un*s  light  through  a  narrow  slit,  found  that  it  wa)  not 
a  continuous  spectrum  which  was  given,  but  that  it  was  interrupted 
by  a  series  of  black  bands  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the 
spectrum ;  but  he  did  not  pursue  the  investigation  farther,  and  it 
was  twelve  years  after  that  Fraunhofer  examined  with  a  telescope 
the  spectrum  of  a  ray  of  light  so  passed,  and  carefully  noted  their 
position,  which  was  found  to  be  independent  of  the  nature  of  the 
luftteri^  used  in  constructing  the  prism.  Fraunhofer  not  only 
interested  hunself  about  the  speotnun  of  the  sun,  but  he  observed 


also  the  spectra  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  detected  in  them  lines  not 
always  in  the  same  or  coincident  positions  with  those  of  tha  solar 
bands. 

There  exist  four  distinct  sets  of  phenomena,  namely  lines  which 
might  be  called, — 1st,  cosmical,  such  as  those  of  the  solar  light  and 
of  the  fixed  stars ;  2nd,  lines  produced  by  absorption,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  David  Brewster ;  3rd,  the 
bright  lines  produced  by  coloured  flames ;  and  4th,  there  were  the 
lines  produced  by  the  electric  spark  taken  between  various  con- 
ductors, the  knowledge  of  which  was  given  us  by  Professor  Wheat- 
stone.  Wollaston  and  Fraunhofer  had  not  gone  further  than  to 
notice  that  the  electric  spark  produced  an  interrupted  spectrum ; 
but  Wheatstone  was  the  first  to  detect  in  it  the  existence  of  bright 
lines,  and  to  show  their  dependence  upon  the  nature  of  the  conduc- 
tors employed. 

Of  the  absorption  lines,  Brewster  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  cause. 
He  observed  that  when  the  sun  passed  through  the  highest  part  of 
the  heavens,  certain  lines  of  the  spectrum  were  not  to  be  seen,  but 
when  setting  or  rising,  its  light  traversed,  nearly  horizontally,  a  thick- 
ness of  200  miles  of  the  earth*B  atmosphere  at  its  greatest  density, 
certain  bands  were  developed  in  the  spectrum,  and  this  was  due  to 
the  absorption  of  particuh^  rays  of  light  by  the  atmosphere.  Then 
came  Becquerel*s  discovery  in  1842,  when  he  ascertained  that  cor- 
responding with  Fraunhofer^s  dark  lines,  were  a  series  of  inactive 
spaces,  both  in  the  chemical  and  in  the  phosphoroeenic  spectrum, 
extending  in  the  chemical  spectrum,  far  oeyond  the  more  refran- 
gible of  uie  viplet  rays. 

Stokes,  in  1852,  succeeding  in  rendering  these  Hues  appaf^nt  to 
the  eye  in  the  invisible  portion  of  the  spectrum,  by  his  discovery 
that  the  fluorescent  power  of  the  spectrum  was  also  interrupted  by 
inactive  spaces,  the  position  of  which  corresponded  exactly  with  the 
lines  obsared  by  Fraunhofer  and  by  Beo<][uerel.  Another  step  was 
made  by  Brewster  in  1833,  whose  esmenments  on  the  red  vapours 
of  nitrous  acid  showed  that  they  had  the  remarkable  property  of 
absorbing  certain  parts  of  the  sun^s  rays.  This  gas  is  of  a  brownish 
red  colour,  and  if  viewed  by  transparence,  no  interruption  is  per- 
ceptible, but,  examined  after  the  ray  of  light  had  been  passed  through 
a  prism,  a  series  of  dark  bands  were  rendered  visible. 

Peroxide  of  chlorine,  the  vapours  of  iodine  of  bromine,  and  as  the 
lecturer  had  himself  ascertained  and  published  in  1845,  those  of 
perchloride  of  manganese,  and  several  otner  coloured  gases,  produced 
characteristic  absorptive  bands  in  the  spectrum. 

Foucault*s  obsorvation,  in  1849,  that  the  sub^s  rays  when  passed 
through  the  electric  light  gave  Uack  bands  where  the  electric  light 
showed  bright  ones  in  Kirchhoff's  hands,  led  to  that  grand  disco- 
very— the  special  subject  of  Dr.  Miller^s  lecture. 

Then  came  spectra  of  the  coloured  flames.  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, in  1822,  found  that  light  of  one  colour  might  be  produced  by 
burning  dilute  spirits  of  wine.  The  same  year  Sir  John  Herschel 
made  a  series  of  observations  on  lights  coloured  by  certain  salts  in 
combustion  in  their  flames ;  but  to  Fox  Talbot  is  due  the  credit  of 
having  turned  these  suggestions  to  account  as  a  means  of  chemical 
analysis.  The  flames  coloured  by  lithium  and  strontium,  for  ex- 
ample, were  both  equally  of  a  red  colour,  so  nearly  alike  in  shade, 
that  to  the  naked  eye  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  them  j  but 
through  the  prism  a  striking  difference  was  apparent. 

The  spectra  of  the  electric  light  had  the  first  impulse  given  to 
their  investiffation  by  Wheatstone.  In  1835  he  showed  at  Dublin 
a  map  of  various  spectra  bom.  sparks  taken  between  points  of  diffe- 
rent metals.  Each  metal  exhibited  a  epectrum  crossea  by  character- 
istic bends,  whether  magnetic,  voltaic,  or  common  machine  electii- 
city  was  used.  He  furwer  showed  these  phenomena  were  not  due 
to  the  burning  of  the  metals,  by  passing  tne  sparks  through  a  ves- 
sel exhausted  of  air,  and  through  one  fiBed  witn  carbonic  acid. 

The  investigations  of  Wheatstone,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged 
personally  wiUi  the  electric  telegraph,  excited  so  much  interest  as 
to  induce  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Haarlem  to  offer  a  prize  for 
further  investigations ;  the  treatise  of  Masson,  who,  between  1851 
and  1855,  had  contributed  some  valuable  papers  on  the  subject, 
being  the  one  approved.  The  spectra  figured  by  Maaaon  were  much 
more  complex  tnan  those  originally  mapped  by  Wheatstone  for  the 
same  metals ;  and  it  was  subsequently  shown  by  Dr.  Alter,  an 
American  observer,  and  still  more  clearly  proved  by  Angstrom  and 
Van  Willigen,  that  the  result  of  Masson  were  obtained  bv  the 
superposition  oi  two  spectra,  one  due  to  the  metal,  the  other  due  to 
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the  ignition  of  tho  gafieouB  medium  itself,  owing  to  the  yery  intense 
Bources  of  electricity  which  he  employ^. 

In  iUufitration  of  this,  Dr.  Miller  exhibited  the  apectrum  of  silver, 
obtained  by  igniting  the  metal  by  the  voltaic  current,  and  proceeded 
then  to  introduce  the  subject  of  spectra  from  gases,  by  passing  the 
spark  through  a  tube  exhausted  of  aJl  but  an  imponderable  quan- 
tity in  a  highly  rari£ed  state. 


THE  VALUE  OF  AN  ATOH. 

Eall  remember  our  lamented  friend  Hood's  jest 
when  he  heard  of  the  projected  coinage  of  half -far- 
things. ^^  I  can't  conceive  their  possible  use, ^*  he 
said,  *^  except  as  a  payment  for  kicKS->I^d  kick  you 
for  half  a  farthing. ''  In  a  similar  irreverent  &Mhiou , 
although  with  far  less  reason,  do  the  onlearned 
speak  of  atoms,  and  therefore  it  is  that  in  our  pre- 
sent paper  we  prGpoee  to  endeavour  to  raise  them 
in  the  scale  of  respectability,  by  showing,  in  a 
popular  way,  the  very  extraordinary  and  important 
part  they  play  in  the  composition,  decomposition, 
and  transmutation  of  a  vast  variety  of  matters, 
with  which,  in  common  parlance,  they  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  associated  at  all.  **  A  mere  scrap — an 
atom !"  to  the  general  apprehension  means  some- 
thing so  utterly  ridiculous,  as  to  be  unworthy  of 
a^iprcciation ;  but  to  the  man  of  science  it  wears  a 
different  aspect,  and  bears  a  different  value.  This, 
in  an  indirect  way,  it  has  done  long  before  che- 
mistry became  an  exact  science,  and,  in  truth,  the 
exactness  of  the  science  may  fairly  be  said  to  date 
from  the  time  when  its  important  value  became 
first  well  understood. 
It  is  worth  while,  however,  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  value  of  an  atom,  to  take  a  backward  glance  at  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  science  with  which  it  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected, in  onier  that  we  may  perceive  how  many  obstacles  lay  in  its 
way,  and  after  how  long  a  period  of  incubation  it  arrived  at  its  pre- 
sent triumphant  fame. 

People  who  are  only  conversant  with  the  wonders  which  modern 
chemistry  has  achieved,  look  upon  the  science  as  one  of  compara- 
tively a  latter-day  growth.  But  it  is  not  so ;  it  can  look  back  cm 
its  thousands  of  years,  as  well  as  astronomy  or  mat^ematicB,  although 
it  originated  in  mr  more  selfish  instincts  than  either  of  them.  Mam- 
mon anci  Moloch  were  deities  just  as  much  worshipped  amongst  the 
Ancients  aa  they  are  at  the  present  day,  when  to  become  riSi  is  to 
become  virtuous,  respectable,  and  celebrated,  at  a  blow ;  we  have  our 
gi^ntic  adepts  who  manage  to  transmute  bad  |)aper  into  hard  cash, 
whilst  the  adepts  of  former  days  moved  heaven  and  earth  in  order 
to  discover  the  phUoeopher's  stone,  virgin  earth,  or  magisterium,  a 
single  grain  of  which  was  to  transmute  biUions  of  pounds  of  the 
bas^  metals  into  gold.  This  cxtraoniinary  mania  must  have  been 
'  early  implanted  in  the  human  heart,  since  we  trace  it  bock  to  Arabia, 
from  wh-ence  the  Egyptians  were  infected,  and  thence  into  the  most 
celebrated  JJuropean  schools.  Neither  were  they  mere  diarlatans 
or  empirics  who  pursued  for  centuries  this  seductive  myth.  Men 
renowned  for  wisdom  and  profoundly  versed  in  the  learning  of  the 
time,  were  the  most  anxious  in  its  jiursnit,  and  not  a  few  amongst 
them  fancied  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  double  consummation  of 
turning  baser  metals  into  gold,  and  of  conferring  immortal  youth 
on  its  possessor.  ^*  Send  me  these  six  lepers,**  says  the  confident 
Greber,  "  that  I  may  cure  them.''  The  six  lepers  were  silyer,  mer- 
cury, copper,  iron,  lead,  and  tin.  Again  he  sa^-s,  **  there  are  means 
of  producmg  and  transmuting  metais.  These  means  consist  of  three 
sorts  of  medicineB.  Tbose  o?  the  fint  f^lcr  are  the  raw  materials 
•  or  ores,  as  furnished  by  nature.  Those  of  the  second  order  are  the 
substances  of  the  first,  alter  being  refined  and  purified  by  chemical 
processes.  By  tlic  further  ennobling  and  fixing  of  those  is  produced 
the  medicine  of  the  third  order.  This  is  the  great  magisteriimi, 
the  red  tincture,  the  great  elixir,  the  x^hilosopher's  stone.*' 

Isaacus  Hollandus  begins  by  procuring  his  adamic  or  virgin 
»^rth.  *^  When  we  have  obtained  this,*'  he  sa]^,  in  a  careless,  off- 
liiand  sort  of  way,  befitting  a  perfect  adept,  ^*  the  preparation  of  the 


stone  is  only  fit  for  women  or  child's  play.  From  theynateries  prima^ 
crutiay  or  remota^  the  philosopher  obtains  firat  the  mercury  of  the 
adepts,  which  differs  from  ordinary  quicksilver,  and  is  the  quintes- 
cence,  the  first  condition  of  the  creation  or  procreation  of  all  metals. 
To  this  is  added  pliilosophical  gold,  and  the  mixture  is  left  for  a 
long  time  in  an  incubatory  or  brooding  furnace,  which  mast  have 
the  form  of  an  egg.  There  is  thus  obtained  a  black  substance,  the 
raven's  head,  or  caput  corvt,  which,  after  long  exposure  to  heat,  is 
converted  into  a  white  body.  This  is  the  white  swan,  cygiius  a II' us. 
After  this  has  been  long  and  more  fiercely  heated,  it  becomes  yellow, 
and  finally  bright  red — and  now  the  great  work  is  consummato  1.' 
*'  First  catch  your  fish,*'  says  the  immortjd  Mrs.  Glass.  The  "  vir- 
gin earth'*  was  to  be  the  worker  of  the  miracle ;  catch  that  and  you 
might  dress  it  as  you  pleased.  But  no  trustworthy  adept  ever  pre- 
tended to  have  discovered  it,  although  hundreds  of  ^^  gold-makers'' 
did,  and  beguiled  lungs,  princes,  and  other  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
into  believing  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  although  this  ^*  splendid  phantom'*  eluded  phi- 
losophers, their  labours  in  chase  of  it  were  by  no  means  unpixxiuc- 
tive.  The  t^iUoeopher^s  stone  remained  a  rnvsterv ;  but  during  the 
many  centuries  in  which  its  discovery  was  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
every  philosopher's  dream,  the  new  science  which  we  now  call  che- 
mistry was  slowly  making  its  way.  The  story  is  a  familiar  one,  of 
the  farmer  who  bequeatlied  to  his  sons  a  treasure,  which  he  hiid 
buried  in  a  certain  field  on  his  fann,  without  saying  which  ;  aft<'r 
his  death,  they  turned  over  and  over  again  every  root  of  the  soil, 
without  finding  what  they  sought ;  but  the  additional  fertihty  re- 
compensed them  for  the  loss,  as  no  doubt  their  wise  father  intended 
it  should.  So  was  it  with  the  labours  of  the  alchymist ;  they  were 
the  instruments  destined  by  Providence  to  subseiTe  a  great  end. 
They  laid  the  foundation  of  the  magnificent  temple  which  science 
has  ^nce  raised,  and  they  deserve  far  more  credit  than  they  have 
gained,  since  whether  we  look  to  the  meagre  tools  with  which  th(>y 
wrought,  or  the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  them,  we  cannot  but 
be  struck  with  the  commanding  genius  of  the  men  who  did  not  so 
little  but  so  much.  Gcber,  for  instance,  grouped  the  metals  as  we 
group  them ;  those  which  lost  their  lustre  by  exposure  to  fire  were 
called  the  baser  metals ;  those  which  were  unchangeable  were  calle<l 
noble.  So  we  call  them  still.  But  once  they  began  to  theorize, 
they  .got  out  of  their  doptiis  immediately.  Swayed  bv  the  ever-pre- 
valent notion  of  transmutation,  the  alchemist  found  that,  dmnng 
his  researches,  sulphur  was  expelled  from  certain  ores,  which,  by 
expulsion,  beoame  brighter  and  purer.  From  thence  he  drew  the 
deduction  that  a  further  subtraction  of  sulphur  was  the  one  tlui:i^ 
needful  to  lead  to  the  coveted  end.  By  the  further  process  of  cupel- 
lation,  he  found  that  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  was  procumble 
from  lead,  and  from  tlie  silver  again  a  trace  of  gold.  '^A  ha!'* 
quoth  he,  ^^  I  have  you  at  last  T'  But  he  failed,  of  course  \  leaving 
to  us,  however,  his  discovery  of  the  art  of  purifying  metals,  and  of 
sepai^ting  one  from  another.  So  it  is  in  many  other  things  now 
familiar  to  us,  but  for  the  first  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebtoil 
to  him.  Sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  ammonia,  the  fixed 
alkalis,  numberless  compotmds  of  metals,  alcohol,  ether,  phospho^ 
rus,  etc.,  for  all  these  are  we  indebted  to  enthusiasts  lake  Gt^ber, 
Aviceuna,  Isaacus,  Hollandus,  Koger  Bacon,  Albertus  Magnus,  and 
others,  who  sought  a  ^^  stone,"  and  found  immortality  instead. 

The  second  step  in  advance  made  by  chemistiy  may  be  datatl 
from  what  is  called  the  Phlogistic  period.  And  here,  again,  the  prac- 
tice was  sound,  and  the  theory  at  fault.  Phlogiston  was  a  vast  idcA 
wrongly  carried  out.  The  Phlogistists  calcined  metals,  and  fouu<i 
that  they  actually  grew  heavier  by  the  process.  This  increase  of 
weight  was  to  them  inscrutable,  as  they  debited  the  metal  with  the 
positive  loss  of  a  principle,  Phlogiston  (so  called  from  phlegoy  I 
'  burn),  which  the^  tooked  upon  as  the  cause  of  its  levity,  and  never 
thought  of  creditmg  it  with  a  positive  gain  from  the  air  in  which  it 
was  burned. 

To  Stahl  and  his  disdpleB  bebng  the  credit  of  dissipating,  in  some 
me.ij^ure,  these  erroneous  views,  but  it  was  the  masterly  genius  c»f 
our  own  Black  which  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  Phlogiston  theoiy, 
and  substituted  a  better  in  its  place.  This  was  done  m  apparentiy 
a  simple  way ;  but  every  thing  seenos  simple,  when  accurate  deduc- 
tions are  drawn  from  principles  radically  right  and  clearly  observed. 
He  it  was  who  showed  that  quick-lime  ex^x^sed  to  the  air  increased 
in  weight  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  tl^t  the  increaso  of  weight  in  the  lime  was  exactly  equal  to  the 
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weight  of  the  absorbed  gas,  thus  proying  that  the  Phologistic  theory, 
^hich  would  have  attributed  the  weight  of  the  lime  to  its  loss  of 
one  principle  and  not  to  the  gain  Of  another,  must  be  clearly  in  the 
wrong.  Lavoisier's  experiments  tended  to  the  same  result  as  those 
of  Bl^k ;  but  with  Blaok,  PriesUy,  and  Cavondish,  began  the  true 
era— *the  Uiird  era — ^the  era  of  the  theoiy  of  Combustiok,  the 
benefits  of  which  we  are  reaping  at  this  day.  Oxygen,  discovered 
ill  1774  Uy  Priestly  in  England  and  Schiue  in  Sweden,  was,  aiter 
Jill,  the  real  transinuter  wiuch  turned  all  it  touched  into  gold,  by 
ohowing  us  the  extensive  aid  a  true  knowledge  of  it  gave  to  us  in 
multifaiious  operations  and  in  hundreds  of  ways.  At  first,  it  was 
ctiUed  empyreal  air,  dephlogisticated  air ;  afterwards  it  was  named 
oxygen,  from  the  Greek  words  oxtw,  acid,  and  gennao,  I  give  rise 
to— a  title  given  it  by  Lavoisier,  in  his  new  nomenclature,  fdtiiough 
we  now  know  that  the  title  is  a  deceptive-  one,  as  there  are  many 
aciils  which  do  not  contain  oxygen  at  all.  It  is,  however,  the  great 
.supporter  of  combustion.  In  ail  ordinary  cases  of  combustion,  the 
action  lies  between  the  burning  body  and  the  air,  and  in  the  most 
general  sense,  a  body  in  a  state  of  combustion  is  one  in  the  act  6i 
undergoing  intense  chemical  action,  during  which  oxygen  pla}?^  the 
principal  jjart.  It  is  supported  and  nourished  by  it  increasing  in 
intensity  by  every  fresh  volume  of  oxygen  it  receives.  Oxygen  in- 
dee<l  plays  a  basy  part  in  forwardin*:^  the  prosperity  of  nations,  and 
Jis  the  theory  of  combustion  is  intimately  connected  with  it,  we  may 
fairly  look  upon  the  era  of  its  di^overy,  as  by  far  the  greatest  that 
had  yet  been  made,  in  giving  exactitude  to  a  science  which  was  rich 
iu  facts,  the  gatherings  of  centurias,  and  now  only  waited  for  the 
ni:uster  mind  to  apjjear  capable  of  linking  them  firmly  together. 
Such  a  mind  had  Lavoisier.  As  Liebig  observes  of  him : — ^'  In 
the  time  of  Lavoisier,  all  the  substances  and  all  the  phenomena  which 
he  studieil,  were  already  known.  lie  di-covered  no  new  Ixxly — ^no 
new  property — ^no  natural  phenomenon  previously  unknown  ;  but  all 
the  facts  established  by  him  were  the  necessary  con8equence8H>f  the 
labours  of  those  who  had  preceded  him.  His  merit — ^his  immorhU 
ulory  consLsted  in  this — ^tnat  he  infused  into  the  science  a  new 
.spirit ;  but  all  the  meml)erB  of  that  body  were  already  in  existence, 
and  rightly  joined  together." 

Having  now  cleared  the  way  for  our  atom,  we  are  eiiabled  to  in- 
troduce it  on  the  scene. 

Tlie  atomic  tlieory  of  Dalton  assuredly  may  be  ranked  as  the 
fourth  great  advance  made  by  chemists  to  give  certainty  and. per- 
fectibility to  the  science,  and  has  gone  a  long  way  in  attaioing  its 
object,  as  we  hope  to  show. 

Dalton,  like  Lavoisier,  discovered  nothing  absolutely  new,  but  his 
tlieory  infused  a  new  spirit  and  gave  a  new  diroction  to  the  dis(!o- 
veries  of  others,  which  enabled  his  successors  to  work  with  greater 
precision,  and  to  form  juster  notions  than  it  was  possible  for  thiin 
to  do  before  his  labours  coii^enced.  The  doctrine  of  the  divisibi- 
iity  of  matter  was  one  of  the  problems  of  antiquity,  in  the  discussion 
of  which  Epicurus  and  Lucretius  took  port,  and  although,  even 
now,  it  is  a  vexed  question  as  to  how  far  it  may  extend,  still  the 
Daltonian  theory  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  chemical  comlHna- 
lion  of  atoms — as  cognizable  by  our  senses— <i  precision  and  iniport- 
juice  which  are  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  chemist  in  his 
operations,  and  which  forms  a  very  ciuious  «tudy  in  itself.  iThat 
jnitter  is  wonderfidly  divisible  has  been  clearly  proved.  A  groin 
ut  die  iodide  of  potassium,  diiisolved  in  480.000  grains  of  water,  and 
mixed  with  a  little  starch,  will,  on  adding  some  chlorine  water,  ren- 
der the  entire  fluid  blue.  A  sin^e  grain  of  ammoniacal  hypooul- 
}>lLite  of  silver  will  reader  32.000  grains  of  water  intensely  sweet. 
Gold  or  silver  wire  may  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  although  only 
tiie  864.000th  part  of  an  inch,  and  platinum  wire  was  drawn  by 
WoUaston,  for  astronomical  purposes,  so  fine,  that  it  may  easily  be  • 
proved  not  to  have  exceedea  the  18.000th  part  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter; 890.000  of  the  red  globules  of  thenuman  blood  are  re- 
r^uired  to  cover  a  superficial  inch ;  and  Professor  Ehrenberg  has 
shown,  tliat  in  fluids,  there  are  such  vast  numbex's  of  living  annuals, 
that  a  single  drop  may  contain  500,000,000,  and  yet  that  each  of 
these  creatures  is  funuahed  with  organs  of  motion,  &c.  If  this  be 
so,  what  then  must  the  size  of  their  blood  globules  be  ? 

The  Atomic  Theory  supposes  that  the  ultimate  elements  of  bodies 
have  a  definite,  size  and  weight,  and  this  proposition  is  capable  of 
proof.  Under  a  powerful  microscope,  the  most  minute  pamcles  of 
chalk,  for  instance,  are  found  to  be  an  aggregation  of  crystals,  each 
as  perfect  as  the  finest  specimea  of  calcareous  spar.    Pulverisation 


may  reduce  the  size  of  the  mass,  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
interfering  with  the  crystalline  structure  of  the  «ha]k  iiulf.  And 
yet  the  atom  so  observed  is  not  a  simple  atom  ct- all,  but  a  tolioably 
complex  one,  of  which  the  component  parts  are  thrw.  Ohalk  is  a 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  requires  for  its  composttion  three  .ingre- 
dients :  first  calcine,  second  carbon,  and  thira  oxygen ;  the  pn>- 
portions  of  these,  again,  are  one  atom  of  lime  and  one  atom  of 
carbonic  acid — carbonic  acid  being  itself  a  compound  eompoBed  of 
one  atom  of  carbon  and  two  of  oxygen,  and  ume  bnng  Itkewise 
composed  of  one  atom  of  calcine  and  one  of  oxygv^n.  Each  particle 
of  chalk  must  conttdn  these  three  higredients,  in  the  proportions  we 
have  given,  or  it  will  not  be  chalk  at  all.  Here,  then,  we  have  an 
example  of  the  wonderful  divisibility  of  matter,  and  of  the  nature 
of  what  chemists  call  ^^  a  compound  atom,^^  at  the  same  tune.  As  we 
have  mentioned  carbonic  acict  in  the  above,  we  may  give  an  instanee 
in  connexion  with  it,  of  the  vast  difference  of  properties  produead 
by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  even  a  single  atom,  unimportant 
as  it  seems.  A  single  atom  of  carbon  and  a  single  atom  Of  oxygen, 
forms  carbonic  oxide,  which  bums  with  a  lambent  blue  flame,  such 
as  is  occanonally  visible  on  the  tops  of  tall  chimneys ;  whikt  if  to  our 
single  atom  of  carbon  we  add  two  of  oxygen,  we  obtain  cai'bonic 
acid,  which  extinguishes  flame  idtogether,  and  is  incombustible  itself. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  compomid  atom,  and  showed  by  a  familiar 
instance  what  it  means.  A  simple  atom  is,  of  couree,  a  different 
thing.  At  present,  there  are  known  to  chemists,  sixty-three  elements^ 
or  simple  substances,  incai>able  of  resolution  into  any  thing  simpler 
than  taemselves.  Of  these  some  are  gaseous,  such  as  oxygen,  liy- 
drogeu,  nitrogen,  carbon,  &c. ;  some  are  metallic,  as  iron,  gold, 
silver,  mercury,  tin,  copper,  platinum,  &c. ;  some  ore  metalloids, 
such  as  suli)hur,  phosphorus,  iodine,  &c.  ;  and  one  is  liquid,  calleil 
bromine,  hat  these  simple  substances  are  capaUe  of  the  most 
wondci'ful  eomlnuations,  and  in  their  atomic  proportions  play  the 
most  extraordinary  freaks.  In  fact  it  is  here  that  our  perception  of 
the  value  of  our  atom  really  begins.  Let  us  commence  with  atmo- 
s])heric  air.  Its  chief  constituents  are  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  ammonia,  and,  besides  these, 
were  traces  of  combustible  gases.  In  round  numbers,  it  may  be 
sjiid  to  consist  of  four  parts  of  nitrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  Heaving 
out  the  rest  as  fractional) ;  it  is  not  a  chemical  compound,  although 
its  proportions  are  constant,  but  is  a  mere  mechanical  mixture  of 
tlie  elemeuts,  in  order  thereby  to  insure  their  more  ready  sepanation, 
and  peiTnit  tlie  oxygen  to  become  available  for  its  multifarious  uses 
— ^thoso  of  combustion  and  respiration  e^xjciaUy.  But  there  are 
othei*  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  wliich  are  chemieal  com- 
pounds, and  which  show  us  vividly  how  decided  a  change  in  quaUty 
mxy  Tc^nlt  from  a  change  in  composition.  One  atom  of  nitrogen 
comnined  with  one  of  oxygen,  forms  laughing  gas  ;  with  two  atoina 
it  annbines  to  form  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  a  poisonous  gas  which 
cannot  ha  breathed  without  loss  of  life  ;  with  three  atoms  it  forina 
nitroas  acid  ;  with  four  hyponitric  acid  ;  and  with  five  nitric  acid, 
one  of  the  most  potent  of  our  inorganic  acids,  capable  of  dissolviug 
any  of  the  metals  but  platinmn  or  gold.  We  might,  if  we  lik*.^l, 
rest  the  claims  of  our  atom  to  distinct  ^preciation  on  these  singular 
tranafonnations  alone.  Here  have  we  two  elements,  which,  by  an 
apiiarently  simple  change  of  proportions,  becomes  an  air,  stimulant 
gas,- or  tlie  most  diiugeroa^  of  corrosive  poisons,  all  by  the  addition 
of  an  ati)ui  or  two.  Can  anything  be  more  wonderful  ?  Can  any 
thing  be  more  convincing  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  tlie  Greiit 
Being,  who  out  of  such  simple  materials  works  such  unlooked-for 
ends  V  And  we  may  add,  can  anv  thing  be  more  convincing  of 
the  wonderful  sagacity  of  genius  and  the  perseverance  of  the  human 
mind  than  such  discoveries  include  ? 

(There  is  another  quality  in  our  atom,  which  is  a  very  extraordi- 
naiy  one.  It  appears  to  have  its  likes  and  dislikes — ^ita  toves  and 
hates,  just  as  we  have.  This  is  called  its  elective  affinity,  and  is 
very  curious  in  its  residts.  There  are,  as  every  one  knows,  various 
kinds  of  attraction  in  matter.  There  is  the  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion, by  which  every  particle  attracts  every  other  particle,  and,  as 
far  as  we  know,  acts  at  all  distances ;  then  there  is  cohesive  attrac- 
tion, which  prevents  bodies  from  falling  to  pieces ;  and,  finally, 
there  is  purely  chemical  attraction,  which  is  exerted  only  at  minut^ 
distances,  and  entirely  changes  the  nature  of  the  bodies  on  which  it 
acta.  In  plainer  language,  chemical  affinity  or  attraction,  means 
chemical  force — ^that  force  which  compels  two  bodies,  having  a  na- 
tuial  attraction  for  each  other,  to  unite,  whether  they  will  or  no, 
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erm  Uuxwli  the  identity  of  each  be  lest,  and  the  lesoltiDg  oomponnd 
be  ftltogaSer  diiferent  from  either  of  the  original  ingiwiientB.  A 
ocHi«ct  fcnd  minnto  knowledge  of  these  forcee  and  affinitiw ««  indis- 
pennUe  to  the  chemist,  as  withont  it  he  would,  like  the  alchyimst 
of  old,  b«  working  in  the  dark ;  and  equally  neceaBary  is  it  to  the 

Smdan,  iinc«  otherwise  he  mi^t  order  oompoonda  which  would 
3omp<xe  each  other,  and  by  doing  ao  produce  an  effect  altogrther 
different  from  what  I^  expected.  ^^ 

Let  w  take  carbonate  of  aoda — the  comnion  "  washii^  todai'  as 
jt  ia  odled aa  an  illostnUioii  of  what  we  mean,  and  of  thtf  angular 


atom  of  tJte  metal 

■rtfiinm    and    ODO 

atom  of  oiygen 
— the  omnipotent 
oxygen  —  tana 
caustic  aoda.  Thii 
ia  oar  baae.  One 
atom  of  carbon 
and  two  of  oxy- 
KCD  fonm  car- 
bc«ua  acid.  lluB 
is  oar  acid.    We 


timatetoma^nd 
in  doing  ao  form 
the  new  com- 
pound caJledcar- 
bonata  of  soda. 
Here  then  we 
hare  a  caustic 
alkalic  and  a 
polaODOUH  gas  in- 
viting in  friendly 


THE    ABBXT    OS    BLAXE. 

At  what  period  the  abbey  of  Slane  waa  first  founded  ia  nnkuown. 
We  are  mfonned  by  Arebdall,  that  an  abbey  of  Canow  Bcgiilar 
was  founded  at  a  very  early  age,  on  a  hill  adjirining  the  towu  of 
Slane,  and  was  remarkable  for  being  many  yeva  the  rwlence  of 
Dagobort,  Kii^  of  Austrama,  who,  in  658,  at  Uie  age  irf  Kven  yeais, 
wai  taken  by  Cnmoald,  mayor  of  the  palace,  and,  t^  hii  directian, 
■honi    a    mcHik, 


fwm  a  thing 
different  from 
either.  If  I  wish 
to  tnin  thia  car- 
bonate of  aodn 
into  t^  nulder 
liioarbonate,  of 
which  effaTCs- 
c-<!Dt  draughts  are 
made,  I  add  aii- 
cilher  atom  of 
cortxmic  acid, 
and  the  thing  b 

Kow,  Buppoee 
I  wish  tA  change 
the  carbonate  of 
aoda,  so  made, 
ihto  chloride  of 

common  table 
salt— I  ;ii ill  to  my 
stwm  of  carbonate 
uf  soda  an  atom 
of  mnriadc  or  hy- 
dro-chloric  acid 

(spiritB  of  Halts  of  the  alchymiata),  and  then  T  find  thnt  Ibe  met 
l»e,  aodium,  has  a  mnch  greater  likmg  (afTiiiiiy)  for  it  than  ii 
for  the  carbonic  acid,  which  it  jilta  incondoenlly,  driving  i 
irithout  ruth  ur  pity,  and  joining  feUowahip  with  the  muriatic 
Lnatead,  theri'by  forming  the  new  compound  of  which  we  make  Biich 
exoellent  u^.  On  the  other  hand,  carbonate  of  soda  ia  manufiic- 
tured  on  a  largo  scale  from  common  aalt,  but  aa  the  proceea  ia  a 
complicated  one,  in  which  many  chemical  changea  occur,  it  hardly 
admits  of  explanation  in  this  paper,  which  is  written  for  the  un- 
scieotifio  alone. 


hold  the  rein  ot 
•  goremment,  and 
bauiahed  into 
Ireland.  He  was 
lecrared  into  thia 

obtained  an  edu- 
calaon  proper  for 
the  eujoyment  of 
a  throne,  and 
ctmlinned  here 
during  the  spac;- 
of  twenty  ycare. 
wh^  he  waa  re- 
called  into 
Ftanoe,  and  re- 
jJaced  in  his 
goTanment.'Ilw 
mina  of  the  abbey 

aist  of  a  larg« 
chapel  aiid  a 
lofty  towN  at 
the  west  end : 
ill  the  latter  there 
in  a  handaome 
ramiBed  window. 


off 


pillaged  durin,; 
the  preralence  ^ 
the       Oatman 


thid      town,     in 

chieftain,  Blacar. 
and  aixteen  hun- 
dred of  bia  bent 
troops  fell.  The 
Engliah,  witli 
Mac  Morrogh. 
KingofLeinster. 
bnrutandaacktil 
the  town,  A.D. 
1170.  In  th_- 
time  of  Hugo  <!<; 
licy,  fiirt  l.or.1 
Chirf  Jiwtice  of 
Ireland,  Slano 
waa  a  conaidei'- 
able  town,  being  one  of  the  boroughs  in  his  palatinate  c^  Meath. 

Under  the  protwtion  of  the  baronial  family  of  Fleming  thia  ancient 
abbey  experienced  a  renovatjon  of  pnxperity.  B^  Sir  Christopher 
Fleming,  Lord  of  Slane,  and  Elizabeth  Stuckle,  hia  wife,  it  waa  re- 
founded,  in  1512,  for  fnars  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis.  The 
buildings  were  then  restored,  on  an  extenstre  scale,  and  some  fresh 
endowments  made.  After  the  dissolution,  this  fnary  was  grant«<l 
to  James,  Lord  Slane,  at  the  annual  rent  of  one  penny,  Iridi  money. 
'Hie  remains  of  the  buildings  add  an  intotaling  feature  to  tlw  pic- 
tareaque  ohanns  of  tbn  ne^bonrhood. 
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IHCH    ABBEy. 

IIF,  Abliej  of  Inch,  of  the  origintil  churcli  of 
wlilch  tlie  above  illuatnition  affords  a  eood  idea, 
■wa^  cr^vled  towank  the  ktler  port  of  the  twelftli 
CiUilLiry  on  Uie  iaUnd  or  pfuinsula  of  IniuBcource^, 
on  till!  iawifh  of  Stranf|[ford,  county  Down,  bj  Hit 
John  do  Courcey.  Though  at  present -ft  Tery  di- 
liLpida'eil  ruin,  enough  remains  toshovthat  it  was 
onginally  nu  ubhey  of  great  importance  and  archi- 
tectural b?Butjr.  It  was  in  the  usual  form  of  a 
creea,  and  hod  a  lofty  belfry  oa  the  Bonth  aide.  Of 
th3  latter  tliere  are  at  pnaent  no  remains,  except 
of  an  areli  on  which  it  stood,  which  appeals  to 
hare  been  of  very  ele^ut  coMtruction ;  and  of 
the  church  itself  there  is  little  to  he  seen  except 
the  east  end,  or  chancd,  which  has  thres  noble 
latticed  windows,  upwarda  of  twenty  feet  in  height, 
in  its  east  wall ;  and  two  windows  of  similar  form, 
and  BGOrlj  equal  grandeiu*,  in  each  of  the  aide 
walls.  Tlie  circunwtanccfl  connected  with  the 
foundation  of  tlua  monastery  are  characteristic  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  Sii  John  de  Cooicey,  haT- 
ing,  m  hia  strogglfB  for  conquest  with  the  native 
prmces  in  this  aistrict.  found  it  necevary  to  de- 
molish a  Benedictine  abbey,  called  Erynagh,  or 
Carrig,  which,  from  the  strength  of  its  position,  had  been  conTsrted 
into  a  garrison,  and  did  him  much  misuiief,  he  founded  this  Abbey 
cf  Inch  in  atonemaot  fcr  his  noilege,  and  endowed  it  with  all  the 
lands  of  the  eztiDgniahed  faonae.  llie  late  Dr.  O'DonoTan,  the  most 
able  and  judicious  Irish  echtdar  and  topograplur  which  Ireland  has 
produoed  tot  the  last  eeotury,  in  his  notes  te  the  foundation  charter 
of  Newry,  iluTwa  that  the  odginal  name  of  this  island  now  occruptly 
called  innucoMTCy,  wat  Jjtaitoumluoraigli,  pnnKninoed  /Mueogtcry. 
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OBERT  STAMilERS,  although  fast  recorering 

from  the  effects  of  the  ininriea  which  he  had  sua- 

tAined,  was  heartily  sick  of  having  to  rwnain  in  bed 

so  long.     For  the  purpcae  of  ""^ing  the  time  pasa 

over,  or  in  other  words,  "to  shorten  the  day,"  Mrs. 

Slanimera  was  reading  aloud  a  portion  of  a  new 

novel,  published  four  davs  before  in  London  for 

" three  half-tineas."   Ithadarrived  that  rooming 

,  in  Dublin,  and  vas  regarded  aa  a  grcftt  treat  by 

Mrs.  Stammers,  as  the  hero  was  "a  lonl."  Charlotte 

,   was  aealed  at  a  tambour  frame,  apparently  most 

.  industrious.    Mrs.  Stammera  had  arrived  at  the 

point  where  Lord  Pumkin  mcues  I^y  Evelena 

Fitxclarence    from    drowning,    when    Stamm^v 

"  If  you  love  me,  tell  me  who  was  the  ent»pris- 
ing  merchant  that  imported  that  rubtash.     Unleaa 
you  «aut  to  make  me  more  miserable  than  I  am, 
you  will  pnt  by  that  book.   flTiy,  the  Isavei  of  it  are 
scarcely  or}' yet.   Itisoneof  those  things  which  are 
got  up  for  watering-places,  to  make  hypochondriacs 
more  mad  than  thej  are  already.     Yon  may  not 
believe  it,  but  I  wrote  two  fashionable  novels  in  taj 
time;  that  is,  Imean  tosa^  before  yon  absorbed  all 
my  attentions,"  continued  Stammen,  lauglun^.     ' '  There  is  nothing 
easier  than  to  write  a  fashionable  novel ;  b^n  thus: — 'He  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  in  great  agitation ;' <ff  '  Belgrave  was  poiing 
over  the  Morning  Post  aahesat  at  breakfiiBt,  when  his  eye  fell  on 
a  parasraph — he  sprang  bom  his  chair,  and  aaid, '  Zoonds  I  Fred 
Cavendiab  ia  caught  at  last  1— ha,  ha— he,  he— and  he  laoghed  im- 
moderately.' There  is  nothing  eaai«r  than  to  get  a  publisher.  Take 
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the  manuflcript  to  Oldby,  and  ^  faith  he^ll  prent  it,*  giving  you  some 
copies  of  the  work  for  your  trouble,  and  a  promise  of  paying  you  if 
the  publication  should  go  a  second  edition.  But  somehow  or  an- 
other the  publisher  is  very  seldom  indeed  called  on  to  make  any 
pecuniary  adyances  to  the  authors." 

Mrs.  Stanmiers,  though  a  little  piqued,  had  to  laugh  at  her  hua* 
band's  satire  on  fashionable  authorship. 

^^  As  you  wont  listen  to  the  new  novel,  perhaps  you  will  hear  me 
play  some  of  the  new  melodies/'  aaid  Charbttc ;  ^^  dl  will  get  a  piano 
rolled  in  from  the  next  room." 

"'  Not  at  present,"  said  Stammen.  ^*  I  was  just  thinking  what 
could  we  have  done  to  Bramble  that  he  does  not  come  here.  He 
must  have  taken  offence  at  something.  Tony  said  yesterday  that 
he  was  ill ;  have  you  sent  to  inquire  ^ter  him  ?" 

When  Charlotte  heard  the  name  of  Bramble  mentioned,  her  face 
became  crimson,  and  her  manner  quite  excited,  as  she  threw  a 
hurried  glance  at  her  sister-in-law,  to  whom  she  had  shown  Bram- 
ble's letter. 

In  reply  to  her  husband  Mrs.  Stammeis  said  that  she  had  not 
sent  to  inquire  how  Doctor  JJramble  was,  and  added :  "  You  know, 
Robert,  that  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  we  should  not  excite  obser- 
vation by  bringing  so  siugular  a  man  too  much  about  this  house. 
The  Berkeleys  called  to  see  me  yesteitiay,  and  they  laughingly  in- 
quired who  was  my  sable  chaperon.  We  can  be  irery  kind  and  oivil 
to  him,  but  we  need  not  be  too  familiar." 

Stammers  looked  the  very  picture  of  amazement  while  his  wife 
was  deUvering  herself  of  what  ahc  thought  was  a  very  able  state- 
ment. 

"  Can  I  believe  my  ears,  that  you  who  only  a  few  days  since  was 
ready  to  lay  down  your  life  for  the  man  who  saved  me  from  worae 
than  a  hundred  deatlis,  now  speak  of  him  as  a  person  of  whom  the 
Berkeleys  were  asking,  and  one  who  should  not  be  seen  too  much 
about  this  house  ?  Tell  me,  boUi  of  you,  on  your  peril,  have  you 
said  or  done  anything  to  my  true  and  noble-heartod  friend  tliat 
could  give  him  offence,  or  in  any  way  make  him  beUove  that  any- 
one claiming  kindi-od  to  me  was  ungrateful  to  him  ?  Am  I  not  to 
be  condoled  with,  lying  here  a  maimed  prisoner,  not  having  the 
power  to  go  and  see  him,  and  ask  him  if  1  have  MTongcd  him  V" 

*'  Your  sister  and  I  have  given  Dr.  Bhmihle  no  offence  ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  received  him  with  the  greatest  kindness." 

"  Feigning  kindness,  I  suppose,"  observed  Stammers,  bitterly. 
"May  I  ask  you,  ma'am,  was  it  the  Berkeleys  made  the  speech  for  you 
that  I  have  just  heard  you  deliver  for  the  benefit  of  him  who  risked 
jiU  for  me? — who  spumed  wealth  and  power  rather  tlian  betray 
me.  I  swear  solemnly,"  continued  Stammers,  as  he  raised  himself 
in  his  bed,  "  I  would  sooner  go  back  again  into  all  the  perils  throu;^h 
which  he  has  brought  me,  than  be  the  man  who,  for  one  moment, 
would  permit  him  to  believe  that  I  am  unmindful  of  the  deep,  deep 
obligations  I  am  under  to  him ; — the  mere  thought  of  the  posbibilily 
of  his  having  been  offended  here  by  those  he  saved  from  ruin  and 
disgrace,  is  too  much  for  me  to  bear." 

''  Robert,"  said  Mrs.  Stammers,  "did  it  ever  strike  you  that  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  those  things 
which  will  be  for  ever  reminding  us  of  the  cauae  of  the  obliga- 
tion. Dr.  Bramble  will  find  associates  in  his  own  circle.  You  will 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  reward  him  amply  for  any  service  which 
he  has  rendered  you." 

"  I  imderstand  you,  madam,"  replied  Stammers.  "  Poor  Bramble, 
what  a  wortlileas  wretch  you  have  served  in  rae  ;  but  if  I  am  to  die 
in  the  attempt,  I  will  see  you  this  day." 

"  Surely  you  do  not  mem  to  leave  your  bcl  in  your  present 
state  V"  inquired  Mrs.  Stammers. 

"  I  do,"  said  he ;  "  although  I  was  nc^  so  prof u  ;e  in  the  expres- 
sions of  my  gratitude  as  you  luave  botji.  It  he  is  not  ill  I  know 
there  is  some  cause  which  I  cannot  fatinom  that  has  kept  Jiim  from 
coming  here." 

"  Perhaps  when  you  hear  that  lie  has  proposed  for  your  sister, 
yon  may  be  inclined  to  postpone  your  journey,"  olwerved  Mi's. 
Stammeinj. 

''  Come  here,  Charlotte,^  sai^i  Stammers.  "  Did  Dr.  Bramble 
^pwjpose  for  yuu  ?  and  if  so,  w.-  iS  it  verbiUy  or  by  letter  ?" 

The  girl  biuBt  into  tears  bjp,  she  simply  said — '*  liy  letter." 

"  And,  OB  a  matter  of  courrje,  you  not  only  refusetl  him,  but  in- 
sulted him.  I  flee  how  it  is.  Ladies,  leave  the  room,  and  send 
me  my  flervant,"  continaed  Stammere,  as  he  waved  his  hand  to- 


wards the  door.     His  wife  and  sister  sought  to  remonstrate,  but 
they,  perceiving  his  passion  was  becoming  aroused,  withdrew. 

^^  Assist  me  to  dress,"  said  Stammers  to  his  servant,  ^^  and  send 
off  for  a  hand-chair,  and  let  it  be  at  the  door  in  half  an  hour." 

Bramble  was  turning  over  the  file  of  bills  which  were  in  the 
Jew*s  pocket-book  when  Barman  and  Tony  entered. 

"  W- elcome.  Barman,"  said  Bramble.  "  You  perceive  I  was  pre- 
pared for  your  coming.  May  I  ask  you,  has  Isaacs  done  his  part 
in  connection  with  the  will  ?  for  if  he  has,  it  is  high  time  for  me, 
with  your  assistance,  to  renew  hostilitieB  against  him.  I  will 
make  a  fair  bargain  with  you.  If  you  are  not  prepared  to  go  on 
vigorously  against  this  fiend,  or  if  you  are  not  steeled  against 
having  the  remotest  feeling  of  mercy  or  pity  on  him,  you  can 
withdraw  from  my  plan,  and  I  will  get  some  one  to  do  the  work." 

*'  I  am  ready  and  too  glad  to  have  the  chance,'*  repHed  Barman. 
*^  I  will  hunt  Isaacs  with  you,  if  necessary,  to  the  death,  and 
here  is  my  hand  on  it." 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Bramble.  "  Here  are  all  Foster's  securi- 
ties given  to  the  Jew,  and  the  assignment  of  his  estate.  Tlicsc 
documents  lay  bare  a  system  of  wholesale  plunder,  perpetrated  by 
the  old  wolf  on  that  confiding  fool,  Foster.  We  must  go  at  once 
to  the  Jew,  and  tell  him  that  we  want  to  release  Foster's  securities. 
As  a  matt43r  of  course  he  cannot  produce  them.  I  will  want  AViBX> 
to  come  with  as.     Where  is  he  to  be  found  ?" 

"  At  my  oSice ;  and  if  he  is  not  there,  Quill  will  be  sure  to 
make  him  out,"  replied  Barman,  when  leaving  the  house  in  company 
with  the  Blauk  Doctor  and  Tony. 

On  their  way  Bannan  called  at  his  office,  and,  as  he  conjectured, 
he  found  Wisp  involved  in  a  warm  discussion  with  QuilL  Barman 
beckonetl  to  the  former  to  follow  him.  The  bailiff  buttoned  his 
coat,  and  seizing  the  stout  oak  stick  which  be  was  in  the  habit  of 
carrying,  walked  after  the  attorney,  Bramble,  and  Tony. 

"  i)o  you  wait  here  with  this  young  gentleman  wliile  Mr.  Bar- 
man and  I  go  iniridc ;  we  will  call  you  when  we  want  you,''  said 
Bramble. 

The  Black  Doctor  and  tJie  attorney  entered  Isaacs's  shop  toge- 
ther. The  Jew  was  behind  the  counter,  and  when  he  saw  Brambio 
he  booiime  deadly  pale. 

**  Wont  you  walk  into  the  parlour,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  as  he 
led  the  Avay.  *'  I  hope  the  arrangement  about  the  will  was  in 
every  way  satisfactory,  Mr.  Barman.  I  suppose  you  will  not 
get  the  money  over  before  a  week,"  continued  he,  as  he  stole 
occasional  f;l;inces  at  Bramble,  who  appeared  to  bo  quite  indifferent 
in  his  manner. 

"  We  have  come  to  relieve  you  of  a  very  unprofitable  client,'* 
observed  the  Black  Doctor.  **  You  know  tlie  person  to  whom  I 
allude — I  mean  Mr.  Frederick  Foster.  He  has  now  fifteen  hun- 
dred jiounds  to  his  credit,  and  a  friend  of  his  is  wiUing  to  ad- 
vance him  any  more  money  he  may  require  to  release  any  bond, 
mortga^^e,  or  assignment  that  you  may  have  on  his  property.  We 
have  ai.so  calle<l  on  you  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  rents  which 
you  have  received  since  Foster's  property  got  into  your  hands." 

**  Very  gootl,  very  good,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Jew,  with  affect<\l 
composure.  "I  am  glad  poor  Mr.  Foster  is  getting  out  of  hia 
difficulties." 

**  We  want  to  see  the  securities  which  you  hold,"  said  Barmair^ 
'*  as  they  are  not  registered.  We  would  not  have  troubled  you 
had  they  been." 

"  I  c«m't  let  you  see  tliem  before  to-morrow,"  srud  the  Jew,  *'  aa 
I  have  not  them  by  me ;  but  if  you  come  about  this  hour  I  will 
be  sure  to  have  them." 

'*  We  nmst  see  them  now,  or  be  directed  to  the  person  in  wliotse 
custotly  they  are,''  said  Barman. 

"  It  is  entirely  out  of  my  power  now  to  show  them,  or  even 
tell  you  where  they  are,"  said  the  Jew,  as  he  grasped  a  chair  and 
seated  himself  upon  it.  ^^Mr.  Foster  and  hia  wife  have  squan- 
dered all  my  hard  earnings,  and  I  have  nothing  for  all  I  advanced 
them  but  a  mortgage  on  one  property  and  an  aasignment  on  an- 
other ;  and,  gentlemen,  you  can't  blame  me  for  not  keeping  such 
valuable  documents  in  a  place  like  this,  where  robbers  may  come 
at  any  hour  of  the  night." 

*'  You  trifled  with  me  before  now,  Mr,  Isaacs,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Stammeiia^s  bill,"  said  Bramble ;  ^^  don't  try  it  again.  *^  Any 
bills  I  have  I  keep  more  ready  than  you  do.  I  suppose  you  saw 
thisjbeiore,"  oontiuued  the  speaker,  m  he  held  up  the  bUl  wnich  thd 
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Jew  forged  in  Barman^  office.  *'  We  will  make  one  proposition 
to  you,  and  you  may  or  you  may  not  aKree  to  it.  If  the  aecuritiea 
to  which  we  have  referred  be  not  proouced  by  this  hour  to-mor- 
row, this  forged  bill  shall  be  lodged  in  the  proper  quarter.  I 
wiU  now  give  you  into  custody  of  the  sheriff's  bailiff  on  a  charge 
of  foa^pery ;  but  that  arrest  shall  not  be  in  force  if  you  produce, 
to-morrow,  what  we  require.*' 

*'  You  don*t  mean  tp  ruin  me?'*  asked  Isaacs.  "  Have  I  not 
done  eyer3rthing  for  you  that  you  required  of  me  ?  For  mercy's 
.sake,  don't  be  so  cruel  on  me.** 

''  Call  Wisp,  Bannan,"  said  Bramble,  firmly  and  coldly. 
A  whisUe  fiom  the  attorney  brought  Wisp  and  Tony  into  the 
vihop. 

't  Come  here,  baihff,*'  observed  the  Bhick  Doctor ;  ^'  that  man  is 
your  prisoner  on  a  charge  of  forgery.  Don't  let  him  out  of  your 
Vight,  but  don*t  tell  anybody  that  he  is  in  custody  till  I  see  you 
to-momw.  This  bailiff,'*  continued  Bramble,  turning  to  the  Jew, 
**  will  give  you  no  annoyance.  He  will  remain  with  you  until  we 
•discharge  him.  You  can,  Mr.  Isaacs,  make  this  a  mere  formal 
arrest  if  you  please — or  a  terrible  reality.  Come,  Tony,"  said 
Bramble,  as  he  retired  from  the  shop  with  Barman,  leaving  the 
•Jew,  overcome  with  terror  and  amazement,  in  the  keeping  of 
Wisp. 

*'  The  Jew  will  give  us  a  clear  discharge  of  that  mortgage  and 
-aangnment  to-morrow,**  said  Bannan.  **  I  don't  see  how  he  can 
gt'tottt  of  it." 

**A^or  do  I,*'  replied  Bramble,  pondering  as  ho  went  on  his 
-%vay  to  give  some  instructions  to  his  fiiend  s  famous  clerk,  Jonas 
*i^uiU. 

The  hand-chair  or  hand^chaise  of  the  olden  time  was  a  primitive 

tliough  a  most  convenient  mode  of  locomotion,  but  it  is  now  a  thiug 

of  tlie  past,  that  waa  superseded  by  the  iiack-car  or  cab,  as  the  old 

.stage-coach  has  been  superseded  by  the  railway  train,    llie  hand- 

•chair  is  now  a  piece  of  antiquity,  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with.     At  the 

period  to  which  oiu*  story  has  reference  it  was  a  most  favoured 

vehicle,  when  long  lines  of  them  were  to  be  seen  ranged  in  the 

streetB  in  readines  to  be  brought  into  immediate  requisition.    Tliey 

were  shaiped  Hke  sentry-boxes,  covered  with  leather  and  studded 

with  brass  nails,  and  the  windows  in  front  and  at  either  side  of  the 

'door  were  generally  furnished  with  muslin  blinds,  frilled  like  a 

medal  boy's  shirt  on  examination  day.    The  hand- chair  was  borne 

jiiong  by  means  of  two  poles  fastened  by  staples  at  each  side  of  the 

Kxmveyance.    The  haowl-cfaair  waa  borne  along  by  what  were  called 

'Chairmen,  a  chias  now  extinct,  who  had  to  give  place  to  the  modem 

•JarrjBy.     They  lived  in  the  period  when  barbers  were  in  such 

veqidaition,  that  ladies  had  often  to  sit  up  for  two  nights  prior  to  a 

bail  for  fear  of  distnrbing  their  hair.   This  course  was  found  in  many 

instances  to  be  most  neceasarv,  as  Figaro  had  generally  so  much 

work  on  hands  on  the  approach  of  a  great  festive  assemblage,  that 

he  and  his  assistants  could  never  direBS  the  hair  of  their  many 

•cu&tomer?  vnlees  their  patrons  accommodated  themselves  to  con- 

.siderable  inconvenience,  such  as  sitting  up  in  an  easy  chair  for 

jiights  in  succession,  to  prevent  the  powdered  and  crimptil  pyramids 

on  ^eir  heads  being  t^^issed  about  and  rufRed.     But  it  must  be 

rememt)ered  that  the  making  of  the  toilet  of  a  ladv,  sixty  years  ago, 

was  a  most  fomddable  proceeding,  involving  much  care  and  labour. 

The  link  or  torch  boy  at  night  was  generally  in  ck)se  attendance 

*on  the  hand-chair,  «nd  in  front  of  the  dd-fashioned  houses  at  the 

Ijf^seat  day  are  to  be  seen  the  places  afliixed  to  the  railings  leading  to 

the  door-ways  for  extinguishing  the  link,  or  holding  it  when  lighted. 

Stammers  with  much  trouble  succeeded  in  dressing,   and   was 

ready  to  pioceed  to  the  hand-chair   which  was  waiting  in  the 

street  when  Mrs.  Staauners  and  Charlotte  entered. 

The  former  obaerved  addressing  her  husband.  ^^  Surely  you  do 
not  mean  k)  imperil  your  life  by  going  out  in  your  present  feeble 
state.  If  you  require  it,  I  will  go  and  see  Dr.  Bramble,  and 
make  any  explanation  you  may  think  necessary — anything  to  prevent 
you  leaving  your  room,  1  will  do.'* 

"  Don't  go  out  Bob,'*  said  Charlotte ;  "  I  will  go  myself,  if  you 
hke,  to  Doctor  Bramble,  and  convey  to  him  any  mtissages  you  have 

to  send  him." 

*'  It  is  likely  ladies,  that  Doctor  Bramble  would  not  be  pleased  at 
such  kind  and  generous  women,  who  had  done  s«  much  to  servo  him, 
putting  themielves  to  further  inconvemence  on  his  aooount,"  re- 
plied Stammers  bitterly. 


*^I  know  Charlotte,'*  c<Mitinned  he,  *^that  you  have  received 
some  somid  admonition  from  Mrs.  Stammers,  as  to  the  course  you 
should  adopt  towards  Doctor  Bramble.  I  do  not  blame  you  for 
not  encouraging  the  overtures  he  made  to  you,  but  it  was  quite  com- 
petent for  you  to  have  rejected  him  as  a  suitor,  and  retained  him 
as  a  friend,  particularly  when  you    remembered  the  overwhehning 


hand-chair,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  the  chairmen  trotted  off  with 
tlieir  burden,  to  the  office  of  Jacob  Barman. 

The  warm  friendship  which  Charlotte  Stammers  had  expressed  for 
Bramble  was  mistaken  by  him  for  affection  and  love,  but  in  tWs  he 
was  mistaken,  as  Mies  Stammers  never  dreamed  of  Bramble  Li  any 
other  light  than  a  friend,  until  she  received  his  letter.  It  required 
all  the  forbearance  which  she  could  command  to  suppress  her  sense 
of  injured  vanitv  when  replying  to  it,  particularly  as  the  coungels 
of  her  sister-in-law  had  a  tendency  to  make  her  feel  that  she  had 
been  all  but  insultcfl.  But  prior  to  writing  her  reply,  she  re- 
membered the  deep  debt  of  thankfulness  she  owed  to  Bramble, 
and  the  kindlier  nature  of  the  woman  prevailed.  She  did  not  love 
the  Black  Doctor,  but  still  she  felt  a  greater  interest  in  him  irfter 
he  had  written  to  her  than  she  ever  felt  before,  for  this  reason  : 
no  woman  can  be  indifferent,  however  she  may  affect  to  be  so,  to 
the  man  she  believes  that  sincerely  loves  her.  Charlotte  Stammers 
was  unhappy ;  she  did  not  know  why,  but  the  reason  ky  in  the 
belief  that  she  had  to  be  unkind  to  the  benefactor  of  her  brother 
— ^to  one  who  had  acted  nobly  and  generously,  and  who  had  given 
the  best  proof  of  true  friendship — self-sacrifice.  However,  her 
vanity  came  to  her  assistance,  when  she  thought  of  the  presump- 
tion of  a  Negro  offering  her  his  hand,  and  of  the  ridicule  which 
would  attach  to  her  if  it  was  for  a  moment  known  by  the  Berke- 
le3rB  and  others  of  her  acquaintance,  that  such  a  proposal  had  been 
made. 

The  hand-chair  occupied  by  Stammers  arrived  at  Barman*s  office 
as  Quill  and  a  friend  were  discussing  some  law  points,  and  two 
quart  measiures  of  porter. 

[to  be  continued.] 


MT  8I8TEBS. 

An  urnful  of  ashes  lying 

Somewhere  in  daisied  plains, 
A  robcmary  plot  on  their  bosoms. 

And  tliat  is  all  that  remains. 
The  winds  come  swirling  and  piping 

O'er  hill,  over  mea«low,  and  wold, 
But  never,  never  they  hear  it. 

Under  the  rosemary  gold. 

Happy  were  they  in  life's  garden, 

In  the  beautiful  spring  of  youth, 
One  was  like  tender  Ra^el, 

And  one  was  like  blue-eyed  Ruth. 
Tliey  caught  the  lights  of  the  season. 

Tl&e  sun,  and  the  rain,  and  the  cold, 
But  never,  never  they  reach  them, 

Under  the  rosemary  gbld. 

When  I  pass  by  them  at  evening, 

With  the  blinding  road  between, 
The  low  grave  mists  out  its  odours, 

Twixt  the  leaves  of  the  green  larch  screen. 
And  there  oomes  a  panting  and  heaving, 

I  hear  it  far  down  in  the  mould. 
As  if  their  twin  hearts  were  beating, 

Under  the  rosemary  gold. 

The  peace  of  our  God  be  with  them. 

For  though  they  were  dear  to  me, 
I  know  they  are  better  and  sweeter. 

In  tlie  land  that  we  may  not  see. 
And  whenever  I  faint  on  the  highway, 

And  clouds  all  the  heavens  enfold. 
Bright  spirit  voices  breath  comfort 

Under  the  rosemary  gold. 
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FELICIA  HEHAN8. 

£W  of  the  great  women  of  the  world  have  woven 
for  themaelveB  a  brighter  wreath  of  immortal  fame 
than  Felicia  Hemana.  There  are  few  names  more 
uniyersaJlj  known — ^there  are  none  more  univer- 
sallT  admired.  Christian  piety,  kindliness  of  heart, 
imdoubted  genius,  are  the  elements  which  compose 
the  popularity  of  one  who  wrote  much  and  wrote 
well,  and  never  employed  her  pen  but  in  an  enno- 
bling service.  Mrs.  Hemans's  name  will  always 
be  surrounded  with  a  lustre,  the  brightest  rays  of 
which  are  as  much  of  Heaven  as  of  earth. 

Felicia  Dorothea  Browne  (afterwards  Mrs.  He- 
mans^  was  bom  on  the  2drd  of  September,  1794, 
at  Liverpool,  where  her  father  wae  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuitB.  Her  father  was  Irish;  her 
mother  was  English.  Felicia  was  the  fourth  child  of 
a  family  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Her 
father  died  before  she  was  seven  years  old,  and 
she  was  thus  deprived  of  a  portion  of  parental  soli- 
citude. To  the  nobleness  of  her  mother,  it  soems, 
she  was  indebted  for  the  instruction  and  example 
by  which  she  acquired  that  refinement  of  intel- 
lect, and  high  tone,  religious  and  moral,  which 
distinguished  her  after-life  and  works.  It'  is  this 
influence  of  the  mother  which  peeps  out  as  the  most  prominent  fact 
in  the  history  of  nine-tenths  of  our  great  men  and  wome©. 

Mrs.  Hemaas  owed  the  form  of  her  character  and  the  direction 
of  Iier  aims  to  a  mother's  influence.  Under  that  influence  her  mind 
quickly  arrived  at  a  tone  of  maturity  and  power ;  and,  bsfore  she 
liad  reached  her  ninth  year,  she  had  writtsn  poetir  worthv  of  pre- 
servation. The  quickness  of  her  mind  was  one  of  its  striking  fea- 
tures. She  read  much,  and  observed  more;  and  it  was  astonishing 
how  rapid  her  judgments  were  of  men  and  things,  respecting  which, 
e^'en  as  a  child,  sh'j  always  manifested  a  lively  interest.  She  could 
repeat  pages  of  poetry  from  her  favourite  authors,  after  liaving 
read  tliem  but  once  over ;  and,  such  was  her  rapidity  of  conception, 
that  she  read  and  grasped  the  entire  meaning  of  any  author,  when 
a  bystander  thought  she  was  only  carelessly  turning  over  the  pages 
of  a  bocJc.  The  earUest  of  her  definite  traits  was  a  love  of  Shaks- 
peare,  whose  varied  page,  crowded  with  wit,  {xageantry,  idealism, 
philosophy,  and  observation,  became  her  choicest  mental  food  at 
the  age  of  six  years.  At  this  early  period  she  began  the  study  of 
the  immortal  Bard  of  Avon  ;  and,  for  many  years — ^until,  indeed, 
the  season  of  ripened  womanhood — ^the  works  of  the  great  poet 
were  her  chief  delight.  At  the  re^dence  of  her  mother,  at  Grwych, 
Korth  Wales,  she  had  a  favourite  haunt,  where  she  retreated  into 
a  region  of  romance,  and  fed  her  young  soul  on  the  rich  food  which 
the  universal  teacher  offered  her.  This  secret  retreat  was  a  seat 
amongst  the  branches  of  an  old  apple-tree,  where,  revelling  in  the 
treasures  which  she  had  discovered  in  Sliakspeare,  the  world  of  the 
ideal  opened  before  her,  and  afforded  a  new  current  of  heart-blood  to 
her  warm  and  sjrmpathising  nature.  Much  of  her  early  poetry  is 
founded  on  this  passion  for  the  great  dramatist,  and  the  followinfl; 
lines,  written  by  ner  at  deven  years  of  age,  exhibit  the  tone  which 
this  admiration  assumed  in  her  mind. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

**  I  lore  to  rev«  o*er  liistoy  *d  p^ge ; 
Rccal  the  hero  and  the  sage : 
Sevive  the  actions  of  the  dead, 
And  memory  of  ages  fled : 
Yet,  it  ylelda  me  greater  ploaaare ; 
To  read  the  poet's  pleasing:  measure. 
Led  by  Shakapeare-^bard  inspired ! — 
The  bosom'a  coergiea  are  fired. 
We  leant  to  shed  the  geoerou9  tear 
0*er  poor  Ophelia's  sacred  bier : 
To  luve  the  merry  moon-lit  scsne, 
With  fairy  elves,  in  valleys  green  I 
Doth  some  old  nook, 
HaoDted  by  virions  of  thy  fint-loved  book, 
Kise  on  thy  soul,  with  faint-streaked  blossom  whtti^ 
Shewer  o*er  the  tnrf ;  and  the  lone  primrose  knnt^ 
And  robia*8  neat,  stall  faithftU  to  the  spot, 


And  the  bee*a  dreamy  chime ?    0 1  gentle  friend! 
The  world's  cold  breath — ^not  Time's — this  life 
Of  vernal  gifts.    Time  hallows  what  he  leaves. 
And  will  for  us  endear  spring  memories  to  the  end.'' 

In  1808,  Miss  Browne  published  her  first  volume  of  poem?,  har 
age  bein^  then  but  fourteen  yeara.  This  volume  contains  some 
pieces  wntten  as  early  as  her  ninth  year,  which,  not  worthy  of 
popularitv  as  poems,  are,  nevertheless,  marvellous  productions,  if 
we  consider  the  age  at  which  they  were  produced.  The  book  wa3 
reviewed  harshly,  and  perhaps  deservedly  so,  for  however  much  we 
may  admire  ita  contents  when  we  consider  the  youth  of  its  ^nritcr, 
we  cannot  expect  reviewers  to  make  allowances  of  this  kind ;  it 
being  their  duty  to  purge  literature  of  all  such  premature  writings, 
regarding  only  the  dignity  of  letters,  not  the  individual  feelings  of 
authors.  Be  that  as  it  may.  Miss  Browne  was  so  affected  by  one 
review  of  her  volume,  that  we  fell  into  ill  health,  and  was  confined 
to  her  bed  for  several  days,  in  consequence  of  what  she  regarded  as 
the  cruelty  of  the  act.  There  is  httle  doubt,  however,  but  that  this 
severe  censure,  as  in  the  case  of  Byron  and  others,  who  have  profited 
by  the  strictures  of  the  press,  was  of  great  advanta^  to  Miss 
Browne,  for,  in  her  second  volume,  *^The  Domestic  Affections," 

Sublished  in  1812,  a  higher  tone  of  thought  is  manifest,  and  a  won- 
erful  march,  as  regards  composition,  on  the  quality  of  her  first 
verses. 

Other  duties  than  those  of  authorship  now  began  to  surround 
her.  She  was  wooed  by  Captain  Hemans,  and  gave  her  hand  to 
him  in  marriage,  in  the  same  year  as  her  poems  of  the  "  Domestic 
Affections"  were  published,  that  is,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
union  was  not  a  '^PP7  one,  and  a  separation  follow^  soon  after 
the  birth  of  their  ntth  son.  Captain  Hemans  then  went  to  Italy, 
and  never  saw  his  wife  again. 

After  tlie  separation,  Mrs.  Hemans  took  up  her  residence  with 
her  mother,  at  Brounwylfda,  near  St.  Asaph,  North  Wales.  Here 
she  lived  in  seclusion,  and  cultivated  her  poetic  powers  amidst  the 
lovely  scenery  of  Wales.  She  studied  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian, 
French,  and  German  ;  and  in  the  latter  language  soon  discovered 
an  exhaustleas  fund  of  thought  and  inspiration  in  the  wonderful 
books  with  which  it  was  enriched.  At  this  time  the  power  of  her 
memory  was  extraordinary,  and  on  one  occasion  she  learned  (as  a 
mere  amusing  experiment  to  test  her  powers)  the  entire  of  Bishop 
Heber's  poem  of  ^^  Europe,"  consisting  A  four  hundrad  and  twenty- 
four  lines,  in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  In  other  respects  lier 
accomplishments  were  extraordinary.  She"  was  talented  in  orawing ; 
had  a  remarkable  taste  in  the  appreciation  of  scenery  and  pictures ; 
played  the  harp  and  piano  witb  wonderful  brilliancy,  and  sang  with 
extraordinary  sweetness.  In  fact,  the  refinement  of  feeling,  and  the 
intensity  of  thought  which  she  expressed  in  her  poetry,  also  found 
expression  in  the  mere  amusements  with  which  she  oe^uiled  her 
time  when  not  engaged  in  study.  Music  had  a  spell  for  ner  which 
transcended  every  other,  and  became  a  sort  of  fantasy  on  which  her 
spirit  fed,  and  found  solace  in  the  hours  when  domestic  affliction 
surrounded  her  with  a  terrible  darkncBS. 

At  twenty-five  years  of  age  she  became  acquainted  with  the  Rev. 
Reginald  Heber,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  whoa&  poems 
shadow  forth  many  of  the  traits  wnich,  in  the  course  of  his  inti- 
macy,  he  imbibed  from  Mrs.  Hemans.  It  was  at  his  suggestion 
that  her  first  dramatic  work,  the  *^  Vespers  of  Fidermo,"  was 
written.  This  tragedy  was  represented  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
in  1823.  After  this  she  wrote  and  published  '*  The  Siege  of 
Valencia,"  the  ^^  I^ast  Constantine,"  and  other  poems ;  and  again, 
the  *^  Lays  of  Many  Lands,"  and  the  ^^  Forest  Sanctuary,'*  miSdng 
another  volume,  which  met  with  great  success.  On  the  eleventh 
of  January,  1827,  her  mother  died,  and  long  after  this  event,  a 
melancholy  tinged  her  verses,  which  showed  how  truly  this  loss  had 
coloured  her  thoughts  and  life. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1828,  she  left  Wales,  and  went  to  reside 
at  Wavertree,  near  laverpool.  She  then  visited  Scotland,  and 
f(»ined  a  friendship  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  1830  she  publif^ed 
her  ^^  Songs  of  the  Affections,"  and  immediately  i^ter  tnis  event 
visited  Wuliam  Wordsworth,  at  Rydal  Mount,  and  then  took  up 
.  her  residence  at  Dublin.  She  now  bc^n  to  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty, 
and  with  five  sons  dependent  on  her  for  support,  experienced  the 
anguish  of  a  struggling  mother.  She  soon  b^^  to  teei  the  hanh 
lot  of  havinir  to  breast  the  workl  abne,  when  soUtade  and  a  still, 


OVER  A  UUP  OF  TEA. 


calm,  meditative  life  were  whftt  her  heart  dcaired.  In  one  of  her 
letten  she  ttTS:  "The  coiutant  necenitj  of  providing  kudu  of 
moaej  to  meet  the  ezigencEes  of  the  boye'  education,  has  obLged  tna 
to  waate  my  miud  in  what  I  coniuder  mere  desiiltoiy  eSu^OBB — ' 

*  ■  PDuriog  mjitit  iwiy. 
At  a  wild  bird  amid  the  toli*g<i  Inrna 
Ihnt  which  within  him  tbrilb,  and  bctta,  aad  burni, 


In  the  month  of  Augost,  1834,  Mn.  Hemana  took  scarlet  fever, 
iind  when  imperfectly  recovered,  caught  cold.  Ague  followed, 
Hod  then  dropav,  and  she  liuge^d  on  till  May  the  12tli,  1886, 
when,  after  a  a  long  and  quiet  Bleep,  without  lign  or  token  of  pain, 
her  willing  soul  went  upwards  to  its  God. 

ahe  dictated  her  last  poem  in  April,  1834  :  the  lavt  etrun  of  the 
^eart-wearj  singer,  who  was  soon  oftcrwudi  to  bang  her  harp  for 
ever  on  the  willowa,  was  enlitled  "  A  Sabbath  Sonnet"  : 

"How  lOMaj  blond  Kionp*  thii  hoar  arc  btodiiig, 

Thniugh  England'!  primniH  modox  palhii,  Ihiir  my 

Towardi  ipin  and  tower,  'midit  gludowr  alini  Hcendiug, 

Whines  the  iweet  chimes  prwlalmed  the  hallowad  day. 

The  hillj  Trom  old  heroic  iget  grey, 

Poar  (bdr  fair  childrta  forth  ;  and  hamleU  low, 

With  whoae  (hick  arcbnrd  btoomalbiultwlada  pUy, 

Send  Dnt  thrir  lamaCei  in  %  happy  flow, 

Uke  a  freed,  vernal  >tmm  ,  Ita  y  doc  tnad 

With  than  those  pathwayi— lo  the  feverlih  bed 

Of  •icknen  bound;  ]iet,  U  my  God!  I  blM* 

Thy  mecey,  that  with  Sabbiih  peace  hetb  filled 

Hy  ebaU«aed  heart,  and  ill  iU  thnibblagii  itill'd 

To  one  deep  calm  ot  townt  thuiikfiiliurt  " 

Her  end  wtta  as  holy  aa  her  last  eong,  and  a  fit  dcaing  to  a  life  of 

e'ety,  high  virtue,  and  patient  Buffering.  She  had  ahown  her  no- 
tity  in  ner  songs ;  she  bad  evinced  her  womanly  strength  of  cha- 
ncter  in  her  devotion  to  her  children  ;  and,  as  slie  ow^  much  of 
her  genius  and  womanly  refinement  to  her  mother,  bo  she  herself 
played  nobly  the  mother's  part,  and  so  discharged  in  full  integrity 
the  highest  mission  of  a  woman.  To  poetry  shu  tbroiuh  life  devoted 
hetseli  with  an  enthuHiasm  as  pure  as  it  was  benulifuT  Poetry  was 
her  pasdon — her  life ;  she  made  it  the  object  of  her  studies,  she  sought 
its  materials  in  histoi?  and  the  arts,  and  she  completed  the  culture 
which  these  afforded  her  by  direct  appeals  to  the  teachings  of  nature. 
The  serene  beauty  of  the  simple  aolitudea ;  the  bird,  the  bee,  the 
flower,  were  to  her  aa  m>  manv  ^llables  which  the  Great  Creator 
had  sprinkled  on  the  earth,  which,  with  the  varied  shades  of  human 
passion  and  emotion,  it  was  her  calling  to  weave  into  wonderful 
song— 4nd  her  minion  was  accomplished  wdl;  her  lyric  poetry 
affoida  the  finest  variety  of  rich  and  warbling  melodies,  un- 
surpassed in  the  aweetnem  of  ita  music,  and  scnrcdv  pver  equalled 
for  the  sincerity  and  hollnen  of  its  thoughts ;  while  her  dramadc 
woito  evince  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  the  human  he 
in  a  povtry  as  di^ified  in  purpose  as  it  is  claasical  ' 
powerful  in  execution. 

About  a  year  since  a  very  chaste  and  handsome  memorial  window 
was  erectod,  by  subscription,  to  Mrs.  Hemans  in  St.  Anne's  Church, 
Dublin,  where  her  remains  ace  iutened. 

Although  that  lovely  lyrie  of  Mm.  Ueman'a,  the  "  letter  Land," 
has  been  trequentlv  quoted,  we  do  not  think  we  oould  better  clcae 
this  brief  notice  of  the  greatest  of  our  female  poets,  than  by  quot- 
ing_  it  in  its  intc^ty ;  its  exqnisite  perfection  ss  a  lyric  justitying 
us  in  pcdennce  tomanyothenof  her  pieces  which  are  leas  known: 


I  heart, 
te,  and 


"Ih. 


T  thee  ■] 


k  of  tha  b 


Thou  call'st  its  childran  a  hapny  baod. ; 
Mother  !  oh,  where  is  that  radiant  ihore — 
Sh^U  wa  not  seek  it  and  weep  no  more  1 
Is  it  where  the  flower  of  the  oranse  blows, 
And  the  fire- flies  dance  through  the  myrtle  bougha  f 
'  Hot  there,  not  then,  my  child !' 

'  la  it  where  the  feathery  palm  traea  rise, 
And  the  date  grows  ripe  undar  aunny  akia^ 
Or  'midst  the  green  "'"■■^■r  of  glittering  seaa, 
Where     gnntfbrest*  perfonM  the  breew, 


And  strange  bright  birds  on  their  starry  wing^ 
Bear  the  nch  hues  of  {^orions  things  T 
'  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child.* 


And  the  peorla  gleam  forth  from  the  coral  itiai 

Is  it  there,  sweet  mother,  that  better  land  !* 

'  Not  there,  not  ther^  my  child.' 

'  Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy  I 
Ear  hath  not  heard  it*  deep  songs  of  joy ; 
Dreams  cannot  picture  a  world  ao  &ir, 
Sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter  there  : 
Tims  doth  not  breathe  an  ita  fadeleaa  bloom. 
Far  beyond  the  elouds  and  beyond  the  tomb, 
It  is  there,  it  ia  then,  my  child  I' " 


OVXS  A  CUP  OP  TEA. 

S  a  modem   writer    has   observed,    whether   we 

regard  the  npid  strides  that  the  tea  plant  ia  mak- 

'  ing  towards  establishing  a  subalitnte  for  t^  fer- 

,   mented    and   spirituous  liquors    in  general   use ; 

>  whether  we  consider  the  social  relations  that  ore 

connected  with  it,  the  influence  it  has  hod,  and  still 

[Tesercises,   over  the   easteru   pOMeerions  ot  Great 

^-Britain ;  the  stimulus  it  has  given  to  navigation, 

commercial  intercourse,  and  even  warfare,  we  must 

always  be  filled   with   wonder,  admiration,   and 

gratitude  to  Him  that  has  bestowed  so  valiuble 

J  and  simple  an  herb  upon  us. 

^      He  tea  plant  is  indigenous  to  China  or  Japan, 
and,  though  SMerted  by  some  botanists  that  the 
I  many  varieties  known  to  us  are  obtained  from  one 
plant — die  "Thea  viridis" — yet  it  is  pretty  oer- 
.  tain  now,  that  such  is  not  always  the  case,  al- 
'  though  the  Chinesethemselvessaythateither  black 
or  green  tea  may  be  prepared  from  any  t«a   plant, 
but  that  it  is  not  slways  done.    Tlie  tea  districts  of 
Aa^am,   which  ore  of  great  importance  to  India, 
are  situated  in  the  kingdom  tA  Ava,  which  be- 
came a  British  pooseBHiou  in  the  year  1825. 
The  tea  county  or  district  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire, is  divided  into  fotir   parts.     The  green  tea  country  is  in  the 
province  of  Kekng'iiiui,  at  the  ucxth-west  extremity  of  a  range  of 
hills  dividing  that  province  from  Chi-keang,  between  thirty  and 
thirty-one  d^rees  of  north  latitude,  near  wberethe  tea  plant  was  first 
seen  by  the  Britirfi  etnbasBy,  on  its  return   from  Pekin,  on  the 
Bouthem  bank  of  the  Yang-tse-Keang.     The  black-tea  district  ia  ii^ 
Fokien,  between  twenty -seven  and  twenty-eight  degrees  north  lati- 
tude, and  is  ^tuato  on  the  south-eastern  dechvitiee  of  a  ridge    of 
mountains,  dividing  the  province  of  Fokien  from  Keang-sy.     The 
word  tea  is  probably  derived  from  the  botanical  term  rt«i,  which  is 
lA  Chinese  origin,  the  name  for  tea  in  China  being  tcha,  cha,  or 
Iha. 

According  to  the  Lintueiu  system  the  general  botanical  character- 
istics of  the  plant  aiv  as  follow,  but  each  variety  has  its  distinctive 
character.  Mondolphia  Polyandria ;  calyx  of  five  sepals,  the  pctali 
disposed  in  two  or  three  rows  cohering  at  the  very  base,  down  to  which 
the  stamens  are  almost  unconnected;  anthers  roundish;  capsules  three - 
berried  or  three-seoded  1  the  diseepiments  are  fcomed  from  the  edf^ 
of  the  valvfB,  being  bent  mworda.  Beautiful  evergreen  shrubs,  with 
shining  laurel-like  leaves,  and  largish,  white,  axillary  stalked  flowers 
somewhat  like  those  ot  the  wild  rose  of  our  hedges.  "  T.  Viridis," 
or  green  tea  ;  leaves  elliptical,  obkmg,  serrated,  three  times  bnger 
than  broad,  pale  green,  nowers  of  five  sepals.  This  shnib  has  been 
cultivated  m  En^snd  since  1768,  flowers  in  September  and  Decem- 
ber, and  is  a  native  of  both  China  and  Japan.  "T.  B(diea,"or 
Bohea  teA,  leaves  elliptical,  oblong,  obtuse,  creoosted,  twice  aa  long 
as  broad  ;  dark  green  and  coriaceous,  with  Sowers  of  five  sepals 
and  five  petals.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  gt«en-houses  since  the 
year  1780.     T.  Cochin-Chinensis,"  loaves  lancsolato,  flowen  of 
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three,  fire  sepaJs  and  five  petals,  solitaiy,  terminal,  and  white; 
fruit  three-lobed,  usuaUy  one-seeded,  opening  at  the  apex.  It  is 
cultivated  in  green-houses,  and  is  from  seven  to  eight  feet  high. 
*'T.  Oleosa,"  or  Oily  Tea;  leaves  .lanceolate ;  flowers  white,  of  six 
sepals  and  six  petals ;  is  a-^hrub  about  eight  feet  high,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  green-houses.  Wo  may  remark,  with  regard  to  tea  brands 
and  tJieir  explication,  that  ^^  Hyson^'  means,  ^^  before  the  rains,  ^*  or 
*^  flourishing  spring,**  that  is  early  in  the  spring.  Hence  it  is  often 
called  ^^  Young  Hyson.'*  ^^  Hyson  skin"  is  composed  of  the  refuse 
of  other  kinds,  the  native  term  for  which  is  **  tea-skins."  Refuse  of 
still  coarser  description,  containing  many  stems,  is  called  *^tea 
bones."  ^*  Bohea,"  is  the  name  of  Sie  hills  in  the  region  where  it  is 
collected.  "  Pehoe,'*  or  **  pecoo,"  means  "  white  hairs'* — the  down 
of  tender  leaves.  "Powcnong,"  "folded  plant."  "Souchong," 
"  small  plant."  "  Twankay"  is  the  name  of  a  small  river  in  the 
recion  where  it  is  bought.  "  Congou*' is  from  a  teim  signifying 
"  mbour,"  from  ihe  care  required  in  its  preparation.  Even  ridicu- 
lous as  these  terms  appear  to  us,  how  equally  absurd  must  the  ap- 
pellations which  have  originated  with  us ;  such  as  "  imperial  tea," 
"  flower  of  tea,"  "flower  of  pekoe,"  "orange  scented,"  etc.,  seem, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  Chinese  are  not  aware  of  such  distinctions, 
though  they  distinguish  two  other  kinds,  besides  the  common  tea, 
nam3y,  the  "  Vovi"  and  "  Soumlo,"  which  are  reserved  for  people 
of  the  first  quality,  and  the  sick. 

The  green  tea  plants  are  more  hardy  than  the  black ;  snow  does 
not  kill  them,  ^uie  shrub  succeeds  best  when  cultivated  on  the 
Bides  of  mountains,  where  there  is  a  small  accumulation  of.  vegetable 
soil.  It  delightsto  grow  in  valleys,  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  and  upon 
the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it  enjoys  a  southern  exposure  to  the  sun, 
but  it  is  capable  of  undergoing  considerable  changes  of  temperature, 
as  it  flourialies  in  the  north  of  Fekin,  as  well  as  about  Canton,  but 
a  mild,  temperate  climate,  such  as  Nankin,  is  more  suited  to  it. 

The  tea  plant  is  raised  from  seeds,  sown  in  November  and  De- 
cember. The  Chinese  plant  whole  fields  with  it;  the  Japanese 
only  plant  the  borders  of  fields,  without  regard  to  soil  or  situation. 
When  the  ground  has  been  prepared,  three  or  four,  and  frequentlv 
83  many  as  seven  or  eight,  seeds  are  dropped  into  each  hole,  which 
h  about  five  inches  deep  and  four  feet  apart  from  the  others :  the 
uncertainty  of  the  vegetation  of  the  seed,  even  in  their  own  climate, 
rendering  it  necessary  for  the  Chinese  to  sow  so  many  seeds  at  once. 
After  once  sown  no  further  trouble  is  necessary,  beyond  thaf  of 
keeping  the  ground  between  each  row  free  from  weeds,  and  not 
allowing  the  shrubs  to  attain  a  greater  height  than  wiM  admit  of  the 
leaves  being  gathered  convenientlv.  The  soil  best  adapted  for  the 
plant  is  a  micaceous  sand,  or  a  light  stony  ground. 

The  first  crop  of  leaves  is  gathered  about  the  third  year  after 
sowing,  and  when  the  plants  are  six  or  seven  years  old,  they  are 
removed,  to  make  room  for  a  fresh  crop,  as  they  are  unfit  for  use. 
The  gatherings  take  place  from  one  to  tour  times  during  the  year, 
but  much  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  shrub.  The  usual  periods 
are  about  the  middle  of  April,  Uie  rest  about  midsummer,  and  the 
third  during  August  or  September. 

Hie  leaves  obtained  from  the  first  gathering  are  the  most  deli- 
cate, as  regards  flavour,  aroma,  and  colour,  and  arc  more  fleshy  ; 
tliat  is  to  say,  they  do  not  contain  so  much  fibre,  and  moreover  are 
less  bitter.  The  second  gathering  affords  a  leas  valuable  quality, 
the  leaves  having  a  dull  green  colour,  and  leas  aroma  and  flavoiur 
tJian  the  first  crop.  Tlie  third  and  last  gathering  are  inferior  in 
every  respect,  and  the  leaves  have  a  dark  green  hue. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  quality  of  our  tea  is  influenced  con- 
udcrably  by  age,  clime,  time  of  gathering,  and  soil ;  the  plants  that 
are  most  exposed  and  youngest  producing  the  best  and  most  valuable 
crops. 

The  Chinese  exercise  some  little  cunning  even  in  gathering  tea  ; 
for  it  so  happens  that  some  of  the  finest  trees  grow  on  the  steep  de- 
clivities of  mils  or  mountains,  which  are  exceedingly  dangerous  to 
ft'cond,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  collect 
them.  The  natives  irritate  the  monkeys  which  inhabit  these  difPs,  by 
throwing  stones  and  other  missiles  at  them,  and  the  animals  in 
return  break  off  the  branches,  and  pelt  their  assailants  mih  them, 
and  by  this  means  the  difficulty  is  overcome. 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  gathered,  they  are  thrown  into  wide, 
shallow  baskets,  and  placed  in  the  sunshine,  current  of  air,  or  wind, 
for  some  time  to  dry  them,  which  procea  would  be  effected  aa  soon 
as  poBsiblfi  after  gathering. 


The  drying  houses  contain  from  five  to  ten  or  twen^  small  fur- 
naces, three  feet  high,  each  having  at  the  top  a  large,  nat  cast-iion 
pan.  The  furnaces  are  heated  with  charcoal,  and  each  pan  is  cal- 
culated to  hold  only  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
leaves  during  the  process  of  drying.  When  the  drying-pan  has  at- 
tained the  required  degree  of  heat,  the  leaves  are  placea  in  it,  and 
commence  crackling  as  soon  as  they  touoh  the  pan ;  they  are  then 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  motion  the  whole  time,  by  the  operator 
shifting  them  with  his  bare  hands,  tfll  the  heat  becomes  too  great 
to  be  endured  easily,  when  they  are  quickly  and  dexterously  swept 
off  into  baskets,  and  carried  to  the  rolling  table.  This  is  a  low 
bench  covered  with  mats,  on  which  the  leaves  are  laid  and  rolled 
by  the  rollers,  who,  sitting  round  it,  take  a  small  quantity  at  a 
time  in  the  palms  of-  their  hands,  and  roll  in  one  direction,  while 
others  are  fanning  them,  so  that  they  may  cool  as  speedily  aa  possi- 
ble, and  retain  their  curl  and  aroma  the  longer.  When  thus  rolled 
they  are  again  put  into  the  pan,  but  in  larger  quantities  than  the 
first  time,  and  heated  anew,  though  at  a  lower  temperature,  only 
just  sufficient  to  dry  without  scorching  the  leaves.  Sometimes, 
though  not  always,  this  process  is  repeated  three  or  more  times, 
previous  to  the  leaves  being  stored,  so  that  all  the  moisture  may  be 
got  rid  of,  and  a  good  curl  established,  for  much  depends  upon 
these  two,  as  regards  the  preservation  and  appearance  of  the  tea. 

When  sufficiently  and  properly  dried,  the  whole  batch  is  placed 
upon  another  table  and  submitted  to  the  pickers,  who  abstract  all 
imperfectly  dried  or  unsightly  leaves,  over-dried  leaves,  stems,  etc., 
and  then  separatingit  into  different  kinds,  it  is  packed  or  stored  for 
use  or  exportation.  After  being  stored  for  some  months,  it  is  taken 
out  and  oried  again  over  a  very  gentl^^fire,  and  re-pacdoad.  All  tea 
brought  down  to  Canton,  is  re-dned  and  packed,  previous  to  expor- 
tation. 

Notwithstanding  its  extensive  use  in  Europe,  tea  is  of  compara- 
tively modem  introduction.  Soliman,  an  Arabian  merchant,  who 
visited  China  in  the  ninth  century,  mentions  it  as  the  usual  drink 
of  the  people  of  that  country,  but  we  discover  no  mention  of  it  from 
that  time  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1660,  tea  is  al- 
luded to  in  an  English  act  of  Parliament,  which  lays  a  duty  of 
eight-pence  a  gallon  on  all  tea  and  chocolate.  Old  Samuel  Pepys 
in  his  Diary  mentions  having  sent  for  "a  cup  of  tea  (a  Chinese  drink), 
of  which  I  never  drank  be&re."  Europe  is  indebted  for  its  intro- 
duction to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  from  Amsterdam 
it  was  imported  to  London.  The  amount  of  tea  imported  to  Eng- 
land in  1856 — the  last  year  for  which  we  are  able  to  und  statistics — 
was  86,159,517  pounds.  Well  has  Tate  remarked  of  a  gossip  over 
a  cup  of  tea : — 

"When  in  dtscoarse  of  NatnT«*s  oiyrtic  poweti'- 
And  noblest  themes  we  pan  the  wdl-epeot  hoon ; 
Whilst  aU  around  the  Virtues — sacred  band, 
And  listeninj^  Graces,  pleased  attendaata  sUnd. 
Thus  our  tea  conversations  we  employ. 
Where,  with  delight,  instructions  we  enjoy. 
Quaffing,  without  the  waste  of  time  or  wealth. 
The  sovereign  drink  of  pleasure  and  of  health.** 


The  Greek  Colour  Of  Plants. — ^The  production  ol  green 
colouring  matter  in  theleaves  of  planta,  under  the  influence  ^  the 
electric  light,  is  verv  ourions.  Plants  grown  in  the  dark  are  known 
to  be  colourless,  and  the  greenneas  of  the  leaves  is  always  attributed 
to  the  action  of  die  sun^s  rays.  It  was  interesting,  therefore,  to 
know  if  the  green  matter  which  young  leaves  develope  so  freely  in 
the  sunshine,  would  be  produced  equally  under  the  influence  of  the 
strong  light  of  electric  Limns.  Through  ihe  aoristance  of  M.  Allard, 
the  head  of  the  French  Lighthouse  Es^blishment,  the  deBurad  means 
for  the  experiment  was  obtained.  The  electricity  was  produced  by 
an  electro-magnetic  machine  worked  by  a  steam-engine,  and  the 
light  obtained  from  coke-points.  In  a  space  perfectly  dark,  about 
a  metre  from  the  lamp,  small  flower-pots  were  placed,  each  contain- 
ing four  seeds.  In  a  few  da^  the  shoota  of  the  young  plants  were 
socn  tipped  with  green  at  their  summits.  Aa  the  plants  grew,  their 
greenness  became  more  and  more  evident,  and  they  all  turned  to- 
wards the  li^t.  Like  plants  grown  at  the  same  time  in  the  dark, 
for  comparison,  appealed  oomj^etely  yeUow  -,  and  it^wqp  thus  seen 
that  the  light  emanating  from  deotn>*magnetio  machines  has  the 
same  influence  a»  the  solar  light  on  tfae^greett^oolour  of  plants. 
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r: 


N  the  delightful,  "  good  old  times,**  when  the  citizens 
of  the  world  enjoyed  the  generous  privilege  of  cracking 
each  other's  crowns  and  cutting  each  other^s  throats 
with  perfect  impunity— bo  far  as  the  law  of  the  land 
was  concerned— rfreebooting  was  among  tho  most 
money-making  professions  of  the  day.  At  a  certain 
period  of  those  Arcadian  times,  a  band  of  freebooters 
ranged  that  debat-cable  ground  which  lies  between 
the  rivers  Tyne  and  Tweed,  and  levied  black  mail, 
chiefly  upon  the  fortunate  inhabitants  of  Northum- 
berland. This  troop  was  commanded  by  a  man  whose 
wonderful  and  danng  exploits  in  arms,  and  fertility 
of  resources,  had  raised  him  to  his  present  dignity  of 
captain,  and  who  was  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  tlie  Border  King.  Who  the  Border  King  was,  or 
whence  he  came,  was  entirely  unknown,  even  to  the 
members  of  his  own  troop,  for  he  never  appeared 
in  public  without  having  his  face  covered  with  a  mask 
of  dark  cloth.  This  imparted  a  mystery  to  his  cha- 
racter which  caused  him  to  be  regarded  with  awe  and 
terror  by  all  who  beheld  him,  and  in  no  small  degree 
tended  to  bestow  upon  him  that  absolute  command 
which  he  exercised  over  his  lawless  ajEBOciates.  For 
days,  and  sometimes  for  weeks,  the  Border  King  would  absent  him- 
self from  his  band,  yet  none  dared  to  question  his  actions,  nor  to 
VTf  into  his  secrets.  Suddenly  and  secretly  he  would  disappear 
from  amongst  lus  companioQS  in  arms ;  and  with  equal  suddeuess 
and  secrecy  would  he  appear  amongst  them  again.  His  re-appear- 
ance was  invariably  the  signal  for  action,  as  he  always  returned 
with  correct  information  as  to  where  a  fortress  might  be  attacked 
with  success,  and  booty  obtaine  d. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  periods  of  absence,  that,  on  a  fine  morn- 
ing in  Jxme,  the  Border  King  presented  himself  in  the  camp  of  his 
foUowcrs,  and  gave  orders  for  immediate  preparation  for  a  march 
of  some  twenty  miles.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  bandit  troop  was 
in  ^'battle's  magnificently  stem  array,"  ^vith  the  Border  Kmg  at 
its  head.  Some  were  mounted  on  horses  and  carried  lances  and 
sabres ;  others  ran  on  foot  with  matchlocks  slung  over  their  backs, 
and  short  swords  hanging  at  their  sides.  The  Border  King  himself 
was  mounted  on  a  steed  of  great  power  and  beauty,  and  caparisoned 
in  the  richest  style  of  the  time.  The  rider  was  dressed  also  with 
great  splendour.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  high  oonical  hat,  over  his 
face  the  inseparable  veil  of  black  cloth,  and  around  his  neck  the  ru£F 
which  was  worn  in  the  days  of  James  I.  Hia  body  was  protected 
by  a  cuirass  which  glittered  in  the  light  of  the  morning  sun.  A 
cloak  of  fine  cloth  was  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  the  folds  of  which 
fell  gracefully  on  the  flanks  of  his  horse.  His  legs  were  encased  in 
leather  boots,  and  a  sword  was  suspended  from  his  side.  Leaving 
the  troop  of  lawless  borderers  on  their  march,  we  must  precede  them 
to  the  castle  which  was  the  object  of  their  meditated  attack. 

Caatle  Hamilton  was  one  of  those  princely  piles  which  are  at  once 
a  pride  and  a  characteristic  of  England.  Its  battlements  and  tur- 
rets rose  above  the  surrounding  woods,  and  looked  like  grim  senti- 
nels keeping  guard  over  the  adjoining  country.  The  possesBor  of 
this  prinoefy  residence,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  was  Sir 
Eeginald  Hamilton,  a  knight-banneret,  who  had  won  much  fame  and 
wealth  in  camp  and  council,  and  who  had,  but  a  few  months  before 
the  time  our  story  opens,  taken  to  wife  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  wealthy  heiresses  that  England  could  boast.  The  only  member 
of  the  family,  besides  Sir  Reginald  and  his  lady,  who  resided  in  the 
castle,  was  Archibald  Hamilton,  brother  of  Sir  Reginald,  and  two 
yeaiB  his  junior. 

Whilst  the  elder  brother  had  been  fighting  the  battle  for  love  and 
glory  in  camp  and  field,  Archibald  \\ad  been  punsuing  studies  of  a 
very  different  kind,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  ac- 
counted one  of  the  most  aocomj^iahed  scholars  in  the  kingdom.  His 
brother  said  that  his  clerkly  acquirements  had  carried  off  his  wits, 
for  not  only  was  Archibald  a  great  linguist,  mathematician,  anato- 
mist, geok^:iBt,  etc.,  but  he  afeo  appeju^  to  believe  in  alchemy, 
and,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  expressed  an  enthusiastic  hope 
of  bein^  able,  ultimately,  to  discover  the  philosopfaer'a  stone. 

Archibald,  like  his  brother,  was  of  a  gentle  disposition  and  ami- 
able manners.     He  waa  brave,  too ;  hu  bravery,  howevw,  never 


exhibiting  itself  in  angry  bursts,  but  in  a  calm  and  dignified  manner 
which  won  him  general  respect.  He  was  nuufter  of  every  weapon, 
and  was  especially  adroit  with  the  sword. 

About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  our  story  opens.  Sir 
R^inald  and  his  beautiful  bride  might  be  seen  walking  in  the 
grounds  of  Castle  Hamilton,  some  distance  from  the  building.  They 
were  conversing  playfully  on  those  subjects  which  always  make  their 
way  into  the  minds  of  lovers. 

'^  But,"  the  Lady  Edith  said,  turning  suddenly  to  her  husband, 
"  you  recollect  my  sister  Eleanor  will  be  here  to-day,  and  I  am 
anxious  that  she  and  Archibald  should  meet.  It  is  awkward  his 
going  away  at  this  moment." 

"Nobody  could  dissuade  him,  my  love.  Truly  his  botanical  pro- 
pensities are  almost  as  preposterous  as  they  are  ridiculous.  But 
they  are  so  innocent  that  one  cannot  object  to  his  indulging  them. 
He  promised  me,  however,  to  return  to-morrow,  and  will  tJierefore 
have  full  opportunity  of  enjoying  Eleanor's  society." 

At  this  moment  the  sounds  of  horses*  hoofs  ringing  on  the  pave- 
ment struck  their  ears,  and  Sir  B^nald  exdaim&i : — 

"  By  my  troth  I  this  must  be  she.  She  is  much  earlier  than  I  ex- 
pected, and,  if  my  ears  deceive  me  not,  attended  by  a  nnmerous 
court.     Let  us  proceed  to  meet  them." 

Drawing  the  Lady  Ediths  arm  within  his  own,  he  proceeded  in 
the  direction  of  the  sounds  of  the  approaching  horses,  wfaioh  each 
moment  became  more  and  more  d^nct.  As  Sir  Reginald  and 
Edith  emerged  from  a  shrubbery  into  tiie  main  avenue  leading  to 
the  castle,  they  came  upon  a  body  of  visiters  less  welcome  than  those 
they  expected  to  behold,  llie  new-comers  were  about  thirty  in 
number,  and  all  armed  for  strife.  About  ten  yards  in  advance  of 
this  body  rode  our  acquaintance,  the  Border  King,  who,  on  behold* 
ing  Sir  Reginald  and  liis  bride,  reined  up  his  ste^  so  suddenly  that 
the  animal  was  forced  back  almost  upon  his  haunches.  At  a  wave 
of  the  captain's  hand,  too,  the  entire  body  of  cavalry  reiaed  up  in 
like  manner. 

Sir  Reginald,  advancing  a  few  steps  towards  the  leader  of>  the 
party,  and  placing  his  hand  upon  his  sword  said— 

"  Who  art  thou,  sir,  and  by  what  right  dost  thou  intrude  on  my 
privacy  ?" 

The  person  addressed  made  no  reply,  but  raising  to  his  lips  a 
silver  wnistle,  which  hung  suspended  from  his  neck,  he  uttered  a 
shrill  note,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  twenty  men,  on  foot,  issued  from 
the  wood.  Sir  Reginald  had  merely  time  to  draw  his  sword  when 
he  was  pinioned  and  disarmed.  The  Lady  Edith,  on  witnessing  the 
attack  made  upon  her  lord,  uttered  a  loud  shriek  and  fell  senseless 
on  the  sward. 

"No  violence,"  exclaimed   the  Border-King,  in  a  de^,  dis- 
tinct voice.  "  Bind  Sir  Reginald,  and  bear  him  towards  the  Castle. 
I  will  take  care  of  the  lady." 

"  Villain !"  cried  Sir  Reginald.  "  Monstrous,  cowardly  villain ! 
By  Heaven  I  you  shall  pay  dear  for  this." 

The  Border  King  did  not  appear  to  take  any  notice  of  this ;  but 
springing  hghtly  from  his  horee,  he  approached  the  fainting  lady, 
whos3  head  he  raised  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  and  applied  to  her 
temples  the  water  which  had  been  brought  by  his  directions  from  a 
neighbouring  brook. 

Meantime  Sir  Reginald  was  lifted  in  the  arms  of  four  sturdy 
fellows  and  borne  rapidly  away,  notwithstanding  all  his  struggles 
to  break  loose.  When  he  was  hidden  from  view,  the  Border  King 
again  raised  his-^ioe ;  addressing  the  troop  that  stood  silently  by, 
he  said — 

*^  We  have  not  now  time  to  attack  the  castle.  The  alaim  is  al- 
ready givon^  and- Sir  Reginalds  brother  iB  no  doubt  by  this  time 
collecting  the  retainers,  and  organising  a  stubborn  defence.  As 
there  is  a  body  of  royal  troops  in  the  vicini^,  they  would  be  down 
upon  us  befbre  we  could' effect  a  capture.  Here,"  he  added  throw- 
ing a  weighty  purse  on  the  ground,  "  take  that,  to  make  up  for 
your  disappointment.'* 

A  cheer  arose  from  the  troop  at  the  sight  of  the  gold,  which  was 
instantly  checked  by  the  Border  King. 

^'  Silence !"  he  exclaimed :  ^'  Begone,  at  once ;  and  meet  me  six 
days  hence,  at  our  home  in  tne  Cheviots." 

NVithout  a  murmur,  the  order  was  obeyed.  After  picking  up 
the  mmiey,  this  troop  oi  desperate  marauders  turned,  and  quu^ly 
difl^pearod  throu.?li  thfe  W{:>o  Is. 

IWNBitfng  hifr  dM&tAkon  once  again  to  the  lady,  the  Border  King 
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raiaed  her  gently  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  away  as  thoueh  she  were 
a  child.  Enterm^  an  avenue  in  the  wood,  he  proceeded  at  a  i-apid 
pace  until  he  reached  a  small  turretted  building,  which  had  been 
raised  by  Sir  Reginald's  father,  to  gratify  a  caprice  of  his  lady,  who 
spent  much  of  her  time  in  fitting  it  up  with  great  splendour.  Since 
the  good  lady's  death,  the  little  building  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
now  only  serred  as  a  memorial  of  a  generation  that  had  just  passed 
away.  Leaving  the  Border  King  with  his  precious  burden  at  the 
door  of  this  bimding,  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  return  with  us  to 
Sir  Reginald,  who  was  determined  to  recover  his  bride,  and  awaited 
with  impatience  the  slowly  approaching  night.  At  length  the  shadows 
began  to  lengthen  into  giants,  and  the  western  heavens  were  beaten 
into  "  flakes  of  fire.*^  Near  the  castle  a  little  brook  ran,  and  as  Sir  Re- 
ginald croflBed  the  bridge  that  spanned  it,  its  waters  played  with  the 
moonbeams  which  tipped  with  silver  its  thousand  litUe  waves.  Per- 
ceiving a  light  flicker  through  the  trees  some  distance  from  him,  Sir 
Reginald  concealed  himself  in  a  neighbouring  plantation.  He  had 
scarcely  taken  this  post  when  a  man  issued  from  the  opposite  wood, 
bearing  in  one  hana  a  dark  lantern,  and  in  the  other  a  basket.  In 
a  moment  Sir  Reginald  recognized  him ;  it  was  the  Border  King. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  rush  upon  the  wretch  who  had  carriS 
away  his  wife,  but  his  better  sense  coming  to  his  counsel,  he  checked 
himself,  and  determined  tn  watch  the  motions  of  his  enemy. 

*^  I  thought  so,"  he  muttered.  *^  I  thought  the  mysterious  villain 
would  remain  here,  thinking  to  throw  me  off  my  guard.  Kow,  our 
Lady  of  Grace  assist  me  to  recover  my  Edith  !'* 

Keeping  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  Sir  Reginald  followed,  with  cau- 
tious steps,  the  Border  King,  who  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace  along 
the  margin  of  the  stream,  in  the  direction  of  the  turret  where  we 
left  him  this  morning.  On  reaching  the  building  the  maurauder 
set  his  lamp  upon  the  ground,  and  phuiing  his  finger  on  one  of  the 
nails  with  which  the  door  was  studcted,  he  pressed  it  for  an  instant, 
and  the  door  flew  open.  Passing  in  at  once  he  closed  the 
entrance  after  him.  Sir  Reginald  did  not  delay  long  to  follow 
the  example  thus  set  him ;  and  passing  into  the  building  in  Uke 
manner,  he  found  himself  in  a  lone  vaulted  passage,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  distinguished  a  light.  Walking  stealtlnly  tJong  in  the 
direction  of  the  light,  he,  in  a  few  moments  was  in  a  position  to 
observe  a  large  room  furnished  in  a  style  of  luxury  almost  oriental. 

There  were  two  figures  in  the  chamber,  one  that  of  a  female 
seated  at  a  table  with  ner  head  buried  in  her  hands  over  which  the 
auburn  tresses  fell  in  rich  profusion.  On  beholding  her  Sir  RegineJd 
started,  and  for  a  momelit  trembled  violently ;  but  recovering  him- 
self immediately,  he  set  his  teeth  firmlv,  and  remained  an  anxious 
spectator  of  the  scene.  The  secona  figure  was  ib&t  of  the 
Border  King,  who  stood  in  a  respectful  attitude  r^^jarding  the  lady 
Edith,  for  we  female  was  no  other  than  she.  Tlie  Border  King 
had  removed  his  mask,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  but  his  back 
being  turned  towards  the  door.  Sir  Reginald  was  unable  to  see  his 
face.  After  some  time  the  freebooter  took  from  the  basket 
which  he  carried  some  viands  and  wine,  which  he  spread  upon  the 
table  before  Lady  Edith.    Then  addressing  her  he  said, — 

*^  Lady,  let  me  implore  you  to  partake  of  some  nourishment.'* 


**  Leave  me,'*  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  deep  anguish,  **  for  Hea- 
ven^s  sake  leave  me." 

^^  I  will  obey  vou,  Edith,"  he  answered,  "  and  remember  that  I 
have  never  forced  my  societv  upon  you  when  you  desired  my  absence. 
I  will  leave  you  now  for  the  nignt ;  but  let  me  beseech  of  you  to 
re-consider  your  reply  to  my  prayer.  My  love  is  as  pure  as,  and 
ten  thousand  times  more  lasting  than  that  which  Sir  Reginald  beara 
you.  I  will  ever  cherish  you  like  my  own  life.  Consent  to  fly  with 
me,  dear — dear  Edith,  and  my  whole  life  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
gratification  of  your  every  wi^.  The  countless  riches  that  I  have 
spent  years  in  collecting,  by  every  means,  shall  win  us  a  ^roud  and 
honourable  position  in  a  foreign  land,  where  you  shall  reign  as  an 
empress,  and  be  worshipped  as  a  goddess." 

A  deep  groan  from  tne  person  he  addressed  was  his  onhr  reply. 

^*  Edith,"  he  proceeded,  ^^  have  no  fear  from  me,  for  I  love  you 
too  sacredly  ever  to  wrong  you,  even  iu  thought ;  but  it  is  well  at 
the  same  time,  you  should  learn  that  you  can  never  quit  this  place 
save  on  the  terms  I  propose.  I  leave  you  now,  Edith,  hoping  you 
will  have  altered  your  resolution  by  the  morrow.  Good  night,  good 
night  r 

Turning  to  depart  the  Border  King  faced  Sir  Reginald,  who,  on 
beholding  him,  gasped  in  an  almost  audible  tone — 

^^  Heaven  and  earth,  my  brother !" 

And,  indeed,  the  Border  King  was  no  other  than  Archibald 
.Hamilton. 

Quitting  the  chamber  witii  a  ^ow  and  stately  step,  the  Border 
King  almost  brushed  against  Sir  Reginald  in  passing.  The  latter 
remained  quiet  until  he  heard  the  steps  of  his  brother  die  into  an 
echo.  Then  advancing  cautiously  into  the  chamber,  he  laid  his 
hand  gently  on  the  shoulder  of  his  wife,  who  started  at  the  touch  ; 
and,  on  raising  her  eyes  to  his,  uttered  a  low  shriek  and  sprung  to 
his  supporting  arms. 

Whispering  words  of  comfort  and  encouragement  Sir  Re- 
ginald led  her  towards  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered,  and 
passing  into  the  open  air,  he  ahnost  carried  his  beautiful  bride  to- 
wards his  mansion.  In  about  half  an  hour  they  reached  Castle 
Hamilton,  where  they  were  welcomed  with  rapturous  joy  by  their 
retainers. 

The  Border  King  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  again ;  and  his 
name  was  never  mentioned  before  strangers  by  either  Sir  Reginald 
or  his  lady.  The  band  which  he  had  with  such  ability  commanded, 
being  deprived  of  direction,  was  in  a  short  time  broken  and  utterly 
destroyed.  Archibald  Hamilton,  had.  it  was  hinted,  entered  the 
service  of  the  King  of  France,  in  which  he  won,  by  his  daring 
courage  and  politic  wisdom,  great  honours.  He  never  returned  to 
Englimd ;  and  ended  his  life  like  a  true  soldier,  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  Sir  Reginald  and  Lady  Edith  Hamilton  lived  to  rear  a 
numerous  and  amiable  family,  to  whom  the  father  boqueatlied  his 
great  wealth,  and  the  mother  her  spotless  virtue. 

Mis-directed  Friendship. — ^AU  our  friends,  perhaps,  desire 
our  happiness :  but  then  it  must  be  in  their  own  way.  What  a  pity 
that  they  do  not  employ  the  same  zeal  in  making  us  happy  in  ours  f 
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SUIL  SBTnr,  THE  COIBSR. 

BT  GEBU.D  OBIf  FIN. 
OHAPTBB  I. 

T   b  *   Teiv 

usual    remark 

|l  unong     tboaa 

I  whoin«tendto 
\  be  licqusiiiteii 
L  with  die  con- 

II  ditioQ  of  Irish 
/,  that  it 

isaluid  more 
I  favonrable  to 
;  the 


I  than  to  the  oa- 
^  tive— that  the 
I  foreign  adveu- 
'  turer  ftndg  the 

ueeto  good  for- 
tune which  it 
presents  lees 
encumbered 
and  blocked  up 
with  difficuT- 
tiea  and  dijep- 
pointments,  than  tJie  iodigen- 
ous  children  of  the  soil;  aod 
this  observation  appeaiH  to  be 
equally  confiimed  07  experi- 
ence, whether  it  is  applied  ta 
the  humble  arlican  who  < 
fines  his  hi 


d  praepects 
of  the  or- 


dinary comforts  of  domestic 
hfe,  or  to  the  armed  aggres- 
sor who  comoi  to  conquer  and 
lay  waste  for  conquest's  sake 
alone.  To  endeavour,  even 
by  conjecture,  to  account  aat- 
isfactorilv  for  this — one  of  the 
very  ali^tait  among  tlie  an- 
omalies of  tiecountry's  polity 
— would  lead  to  a  diaquttition 
on  national  di^rasitions  and 
habits,  and  an  inquiry  into 
historical  iufluences,  into 
which  we  are  not  at  present 
disposed  to  enter.  The  most 
obrioua  and  nioal  cause  as- 


ngned,  however,  is  the  ra- 
perior  industry  and  penerer- 
ance  of  the  natoialiied  inha- 
Utant. 

One  class  of  penons  in 
partjcnlar  have  verified  the 
observation  to  its  utmoat 
extent.  We  allude  to  the 
deeoeudanta  of  those  emi- 
nanta  frcon  the  Palatinate  of 
Germany,  who  were  invited 
over  into  these  countries  bj^' 
the  liberal  policy  of  the  Whig 
ministry  of  1708,  a  meaauro 
which  afterwards  gaTe  such 
displeasore  in  En^and,  and 
drnr  down  so  wed^ty  a  cen- 
sure from  the  succeeding 
cabinet  of  1710.  Historr 
inlonns  us,  that  at  this  period 
the  indigence  and  miaeiy 
which  prevMled  among  the 
djsappomted  aliens  wss  such, 
sa  to  oecasioii  a  not  ill-found- 
ed apprehension  of  a  contagi- 
ous diBtemper— no  lees  than 
ninety  of  them  bdn^  acctls- 
tomed  to  take  up  their  abode 
beneath  a  single  roof,  in 
some  of  the  lowert  neigh- 
bourhoods of  the  British  me- 
tTDpolis. 

Id  the  mster  isle,  nevnihe- 
\eu,  the  exertions  of  the  same 
race  have  been  attended  with- 
incomparably  better  succ«b.' 
Unmincled  and  nnintereBted 
as  the  adventurers  necesBarily 
were  with  the  politics  and 
the  factioas  prejudices  of  the 
people,  and  having  no  inter- 
nal or  external  cause  to  divert 
thera  from  the  even  course  of 
steady  and  persevering  in- 
dustry, whicn   their  habits 


fSB  PALATIKK  a  COTTAOB  DOOR, 


advantage  of  the  enoouraee- 
ments  ^Id  out  to  themby 
tbaluidadin^iulor.  Hiei* 
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vero,  OB  they  still  continue  to  be,  very  considerable — ^and  this  cir- 
Citmstance,  together  with  the  difference  of  religion,  of  disposition,  and 
of  civil  habits,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  deep  and  rooted  hatred  and 
jealousy*  which  the  moral  and  political  cliangcs  tliat  have,  since  the 
first  iuti-oduction  of  the  aliens,  taken  place  in  the  relations  of  the 
country,  have  contributed  rather  to  increase  and  confirm  than  to  alle- 
viate. '  'i'ho  Palatines,  or  Palentins,  as  they  are  more  usually  termed 
among  their  rustic  neighbours,  still  continue  to  be  favourites  with  the 
lords  of  the  soil.  The  facility  with  which  they  obtained  long  leases,  at  a 
time  when  the  great  proportion  of  the  peasantry  of  the  coimtry  were 
mere  cottiers  to  farmers,  enabled  them  to  turn  their  knowledge  of 
husbandry  to  great  account;  and  although  their  hopper-plough 
(which  answered  the  double  purpose  of  ploughing  and  sowing)  has, 
I  believe,  generally  gone  out  of  use,  their  custom  of  producing  crops 
in  drills  is  still  almost  universally  adopted.  They  arc  improving  and 
indufiti'ious  tenants — ^pimctual,  whether  for  the  preservation  of  their 
independence,  or  the  satisfaction  of  their  consciences,  iix  all  their 
engagements — attentive,  even  to  a  degree  of  puritanical  exactness, 
to  their  religious  obligations — ^presenting,  in  the  unremitting  exer- 
tion which  they  employ  in  the  acquisition  of  money,  and  the  caution 
which  they  manifest  in  its  distribution,  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
people  among  whom  they  have  beooma  aaturalized — (a  contrast 
which,  pei'haps,  as  much  as  any  other  circumstance,  tends  to  foster  the 
contempt  with  which  tlioy  are  regarded  by  the  latter) — precise  in 
all  that  regards  theii*  domestic  economy— -addicted  to  neatness  and 
to  the  api^earance  as  well  as  the  feeling  of  comfort  in  their  houses, 
and  imbued  in  heart  and  bouI  with  a  tincture  of  religious  bigotry 
and  national  prejudice  which  enables  them  to  return,  with  ample 
interest,  the  evil  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  low  Catholic  population 
of  the  country. 

A^uming  the  above  to  be  the  general  characteristics  of  the  class 
we  arc  describing,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  added  that  there  are  many 
individual  exceptions ;  but  even  where  membera  of  the  caste  are 
found  to  derogate  from  its  usually  respectable  character,  it  is  sel- 
dom, jx^Thaps  never,  observed  that  they  fall  into  what  are  looked 
Ujion  as  the  peculiar  or  ruling  vices  of  the  more  ancient  inhabitants, 
and  there  remains  as  wide  a  distinction  between  the  bad  Palatine 
and  the  bad  Irishman,  as  may  be  traced  between  the  estimable  and 
amiable  of  both  cla£ses.  Like  the  scattered  sons  of  Israel,  the 
former  are  carefid  to  prevent  any  amalgamation  of  interests  or 
affections  with  their  neighbours,  and  the  circumstance  of  an  inter- 
marriage is,  to  say  tlie  lj;ist  of  it,  an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence. 
People  may  be  found  to  adduce  this  fact  as  ono  cause  of  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  provident  aliens — ^but  a 
more  satisfactory  one  may  Le  found  in  the  inducements  held  out  to, 
and  consequent  success  attending,  tlieir  exertions.  Tiie  Palatines, 
in  short,  are  amongst  those  who  "  feed  fat"  upon  thj  birth-right  of 
their  elder  brcthi-ou,  who  are,  by  tiio  peculiar  policy  of  their  go- 
vernors, debarred  the  customary  means  of  existence,  and  punished 
for  endeavouring  to  devise  new  expidiiMits  for  themselves. 

Time,  the  great  alembic  by  which  all  incongniities  are  reconciled 
and  all  distinctions  auKilgamated,  has  not  yet  exercised  its  custom- 
ary influence  on  the  hereditary  habits  and  external  peculiariiie.^  of 
the  jxwple  we  are  describing.  They  still  retain,  even  in  their 
manners  and  language,  as  well  as  in  their  character  and  dlspoa^ 
tion,  indications  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  misconceive,  of 
their  German  origin.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  scattered  thinly 
over  the  southern  and  western  districts  of  the  island — ^but  instances 
are  not  wanted  in  which  they  form  the  most  exclusive  population 
of  handets  and  small  villages — and  where  this  happens  to  be  the 
ease,  the  traces  of  their  extraction  are  evident  ana  decided  to  a 
very  remarkable  degree. 

At  the  time  when  tlie  events  which  we  have  selected  as  the  ma- 
terial for  the  follo\\'ing  tale  took  place — ^in  the  eighteenth  century 
-^the  points  of  distinction  were,  as  may  be  suppled,  a  great  deal 
more  striking ;  and  the  comparative  novelty  oi  their  introduction 
into  the  country,  rendered  them  more  liable  than  at  present  to 
the  resentment  of  the  indignant  peasantry  of  the  isiland,  although 
the  dislike  of  the  latter  was  not  more  deeply  root^ni  tlian  at  jiresent. 
There  was,  however,  a  distinction.  It  was  then  the  hatred  of  in- 
jured and  excited  feelings  which  irss  cherished  against  the  usurpers ; 
it  is  now  the  hatred  of  prejudice,  and  of  an  almost  excusable — at 
lea^t,  a  very  accountable  envy. 

We  have,  ourselves,  found  a  little  generalizing  explanation  so 
useful  and  a(;reeabls  as  a  preparation  for  the  introduction  of  char- 


acters and  events  in  a  work  of  tliis  kind,  that  we  are  induced  to 
edculate  with  confidence  on  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  in  de- 
voting this  short  chapter  to  the  same  purpose. 

A  number  of  peasants  were  occupied  in  trenching  a  field  of  pota- 
toes, in  a  fine  soft  summer  evening,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
last  centuiy,  on  the  borders  of  one  of  the  south-western  counties  of 
Ireland.  Tlieir  work  proceeded  merrily — all  being  engaged,  as  is 
customary  in  Ireland,  in  reheving  the  tediousncss  of  their  monoto- 
'nous  labour  by  wild  tales,  and  Hght  and  jocular  conversation,  which 
we  shall  take  up  at  random. 

^^  An*  so  you  tell  me  Segur  is  off,  Mick  ?*'  said  one  to  a  young 
peasant  who  worked  beside  him. 

"  He  never  'U  see  daylight  again,'*  was  the  reply. 

"An'howcoom  that?" 

"  Simple  enough — ^be  killen  of  'm." 

**WhokUtliim?" 

**  Oh  then  that's  more  than  1*11  tell  you  this  time^— one  o'  the 
gang  aistwards  they  say.*' 

''  An'  why  did  they  kill  hun  ?" 

**  Sarrow  one  o'  me  knows — ^bekays  he  was  alive,  may  be/' 

'^  It*s  Httle  hurt  it  was  done,  an'  Uttle  matter  who  done  it,"  said 
a  dark-looking  man  on  another  ridge ;  and  biting  his  lip  hard,  while 
he  struck  his  spade  ^vith  great  violence  against  a  large  sod^  he  added 
— ^^  an  the  same  loock  to  the  rest  of  his  race,  an'  that  before  long — 
the  left-handed  thieves — ^them  Palentina !" 

"  You  might  as  well  be  cursing,  Davy." 

"  D'ye  hear  the  minister  ?" 

*^  Oh,  it  isn*t  from  the  heart  that  coom,  any  way ;  and  them 
curses  doesn't  be  heard  that  falls  from  a  body's  lip  when  they  do  be 
in  a  passion,  and  don't  main  what  they  say." 

^^  it's  done  a  fi'penny  bit  with  you,  now,  we  have  a  fable  from 
Jerry  on  the  head  of  it,"  was  uttered  half  aside,  a  iem  paces  from 
the  last  speaker — a  fair-faced  youth,  who  almost  immediately  veri- 
fied the  anticipation. 

^^  I'll  tell  ye  a  story,  then,  abont  that  very  thing,  if  ye  like  to 
hear  it,"  said  the  young  fellow. 

After  a  few  jibes  on  the  propensity  of  the  story-telling  genius, 
his  companions  proceeded  with  their  work  in  sildice,  while  Jerry 
cleared  his  voice  and  commenced  as  follows : — 

"  I  wonder  entirely,"  says  a  learned  doctor,  that  used  to  be  there 
in  old  times — "  I  wonder  entirely,"  said  he,  and  he  going  along  the 
road — ^^  what  is  the  reason  that  the  devil  doesn't  come  upon  the 
earth  in  some  borrowed  shape  or  another,  and  so  tempt  people  to 
bin ;  it  would  be  so  much  easier  to  talk  them  into  it  tnan  to  draw 
them  by  means  of  their  own  thoughts.  If  the  devil  would  hearken 
to  me,  I  think  I  could  put  him  in  a  way  of  getting  a  deal  that^ 
voted  to  liim,  and  that, he  knows  nothing  of."  And  saying  this  he 
turned  off  to  take  a  short  cut  across  the  fields,  the  road  having  a 
great  round  in  that  place. 

Paising  by  a  httle  fort  that  was  in  his  way,  he  was  met  by  a  man 
who  came  out  fi-om  among  the  trees  and  biil  liim  a  good  morning, 
lie  was  as  handsome  a  man  as  could  be — only  the  doctor  remarked 
him  for  the  smallest  brogues,  and  of  the  queerest  shape  that  could 
be  imagined.  * 

*^  Heaven  and  Saint  Patrick  be  with  you  !'*  says  the  doctor. 
"  Hum !"  says  the  strange  man. 

"  And  who  are  you  that  say  *  Hum !'  when  IWd  Heaven  *be  with 
you?'*  says  the  doctor,  looking  down  towards  his  heek,  where  he 
saw,  just  ])eeping  out  under  the  great  riding-coat,  something  like 
the  end  of  a  huny,  curling,  only  very  hairy. 

*^  I  am  the  devil,*'  says  the  strange  man.  (Lord  between  us  and 
barm!) 

^^  I  was  beginning  to  have  a  notion  of  the  kind  myself,"  says  the 
doctor,  again  eyeing  the  tail  now  very  hard ;  but  not  at  all  put  out 
of  his  way,  being  used  to  all  sorts  of  wickedness  himself  fkom  a 
creature  up,  having  been  once  in  his  time  a  tithe  proctor.  *^  I 
thought  no  less ;  and  it  proves  an  old  saying  very  true,  for  I 
talking  of  you  to  myself  just  as  you  started  up  before  me." 

''  No  good,  ril  be  baiL'^ 

**  Believe  it,  theu.    No  good  in  the  wwld,  only  harm.    I 
wishing  that  you  would  employ  me  in  collecting  your  dues — ^whatls 
yours  by  right  only,  and  let  us  go  halves  in  the  profits." 

'•*'  It's  a  match— give  me  the  hand,"  said  the  deviL     ^^  Let  us 

fo  along  the  road  together,  and  whatever  you  make  out  tp  be  mina, 
'U  have  it  surely." 
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"  Away  th^y  went,  the  holy  pair,  and  they  soon  got  out  upon  the 
high  road  again.  As  they  were  passing  along  by  a  cabin  door,  they 
saw  an  old  woman  standing  witn  some  oats  in  her  apron,  and  she 
trying  to  entice  some  of  her  geese  and  goslings  into  ner,  from  the 
middle  of  a  pond  where  they  were  swimming  about,  only  the  rogue 
of  a  gander  wouldn^t  let  them  do  her  bidding 

"  Whv  then,"  says  the  old  woman,  "  the  JDioonce  take  you  for 
one  gander ;  there's  no  ho  at  all  with  you." 

*^  There  I"  says  the  doctor,  nudging  his  neighbour,  (Lord  save  us!) 
"did  you  hear  that?" 

**  Ah !  my  honest  friend,"  says  the  devil, "  that  gander  is  a  fat  bird,  to 
be  sure— but  Itis  none  o*  mine  still.  That  curae  didrCt  come  from  the 
hearty  though  it  was  sinful  enough  to  give  me  power  over  the  woman." 

"In  a  little  time  after,  the  blessed  couple  were  met  by  a  country- 
man with  a  little  slip  of  a  pis  that  he  was  driving  to  the  fair,  to 
make  up  the  defference  o'  the  standing  gale.  He  had  a  suggan 
(hay-ropej  tied  about  one  of  the  hind  legs,  and  a  good  blackthorn 
switch  in  nis  hand,  and  he  doing  his  best  endeavours  ta  entice  him 
on,  but  he  couldn^t.  The  pig,  as  young  pigs  will  do,  darted  now  at 
this  side,  now  at  that,  and  would  run  every  way  but  the  righ^  one 
— ^until  at  last  he  nuide  a  start  right  between  the  legs  of  his  driver, 
tumbled  him  clean  in  the  mua,  from  which  he  rose,  painted  all 
sorts  o'  colours — and  saw  the  pig  skelping  along  the  rood  home,  in 
the  height  of  good  humour. 

'*  Why  then,  the  Diconce  take,  fetch,  and  carry  every  bone  in 
your  carcase,  crubes  and  all !  savs  the  poor  man,  shaking  himssH, 
and  turning  into  a  meadow  to  roll  himself  in  the  grass,  before  he'd 
Jolhj  the  creature  home  again.  "  Have  I  all  my  morning's  work  to 
do  over  again — ^bad  'cess  to  it  for  a  story !" 

"  There  I  there !"  cries  the  doctor. 

"  Not  so  fast,"  cries  the  devil — "that  was  but  a  slip  cf  the 
tongue  after  all.  The  man  that  curst  is  mine,  but  not  the  thing  he 
curst,  for  tho  heart  was  not  concerned  in  it." 

"  Well !  away  they  went ;  and,  in  passing  by  a  potato-field,  they 
saw  a  tithe -proctor  valuing  a  pit  o*  the  cups,  and  a  man  standing 
upon  it,  with  a  hanmicr  in  his  hand,  going  to  cant  it  off  to  some 
Palcntins  for  the  rent.  There  was  a  poor  man  standing  at  the 
roal-s  de,  with  his  arms  leaning  on  the  ditch,  looking  at  the  sale  of 
his  little  property. 

"  There's  ten  barrels,  all  going  for  an  old  song,  that  I  raised  by 
the  labour  of  these  hands.  Alay  the  Diconee  fetch  all  the  tithe  proc- 
tors in  the  land,  and  Heaven  bless  them  that  sent  *em  to  us,  to  take 
the  little  means  he  gave  us  out  of  our  hands — " 

'*  Well !"  said  the  doctor,  "  now  you  have  a  proctor  at  any  rate — 
that  was  a  hearty  curse  I'm  sure." 

"  At  this,  the  devil  put  both  his  hands  to  his  sides  and  burst  out  in 
a  fit  of  laughing.  **  Sv^nd  you  sonse !  you  foolish  man,"  said  he,  "  if 
th  i  devil  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  carry  away  all  the  tithe-proc- 
tors tliat's  vote  I  to  him  in  a  smnmer*s-day,  he'd  be  soon  com- 
psilL'J  to  look  out  for  a  new  comer  to  take  up  in,  for  they'd  have 
all  hell  to  themselves  in  less  than  no  time." . 

*"  Whew!"  said  the  doctor,  "  if  this  be  the  way  with  you,  I'm 
likely  to  make  a  great  deal  by  my  birgain.  Get  out  o*  my  way, 
you  lazy  gaffer,"  said  he  (growing  cross)  to  a  little  boy  that  was  sit- 
ting on  a  stile  where  he  wanted  to  pass. 

**  I'm  no  lazy  gaffer,  you  great  natiu*al,"  said  the  lad,  **  and  111 
not  stir  out  of  tl^,  for  you  E&ve  no  right  to  trespa^  on  my  mother's 
groual." 

The  doctor  made  no  answer,  only  looked  at  him  for  a  minute, 
and  then  riz  his  stick,  and  laid  him  on  the  ground  quite  easy. 

*'0h,  murder  alive!  you  Turk,  you  killed  my  ooy,"  cried  the 
mother,  who  was  sit.ing  combing  her  wool  at  the  cabin  door.  **  Why 
thjn,''  said  she,  falling  on  her  knees,  and  lifting  up  her  two  hands, 
**  tlio  mother's  curse  upon  your  head  ;  and  may  the  Diconce  cany 
you  this  night,  for  drawing  the  blood  of  my  child !" 

"  Come,  my  good  man,  come  I"  said  the  devil,  seizing  the  doctor 
by  th3  collar,  "  the  favour  o'  your  company  down  bzhow.  The 
mother^s  curse  is  on  you." 

'^  OhI  nonsense,  nonsense!  eaaf,  eaagr,  man!**  said  the  doctor, 
**  but '* 

*  ^  Bv^ore  he  could  well  know  what  he  was  about,  his  friend  whisked 
him  up  and  about  into  the  air,  and  warm  was  \hA  comer  he  had  for 
him  before  night,  I'll  be  your  bail.'* 

*'  Well,  Jerry,  you  bate  cockfightin*  for  th^T^  ould  fables  j  but 
aisy,  an*  tell  me  who  we  those  over  the  hill  ?* 


The  speaker  pointed  to  three  horsemen  who  had  just  turned  from 
beneath  ^e  projection  of  a  small  hillock,  through  which  the  wild 
and  broken  highway  had  been  cut,  and  who  were  pushing  on  with 
as  much  rapidity  as  their  ill-conditioned  hontes  cooid  be  prevailed 
upon  to  use.  The  better-mounted  and  better-looking  of  the  two  fore- 
most wayfarers  belong^  to  thatnumenms  dan  of  itinerant  preachers, 
one  of  whom  may  at  this  day  be  always  discerned  in  line  harvest 
weatlier,  hovering  about  the  Palatino  viUages,  and  may  be  recog- 
nised at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  jogging  it  softly  down  hill  on 
a  well-fed,  fat-hammed,  rongh-ooated  pony,  an  umbrella  tiffbtly 
folded  and  placed  in  rest  upon  the  thigh,  whue  the  smooth  and  glazed 
oil  cover  of  his  hat  flashes 
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back  again  the  western  blaae^ 


In  lines  of  dasBliag  light — " 

at  the  same  time  throwing  his  perhaps  too  jovial  rotundity  of  conn- 
tenance  into  a  becoming  and  acrotional  snade.  The  spechnen  cl 
the  order  here  presented  differed  but  little  from  the  generality  of  hi^ 
brethren.  He  was  a  person  of  unmenso  proportions,  particularly 
as  regarded  the  paimcn,  which  was  a  region  of  unparalleled  rich- 
ness and  extent,  and  showed  to  particular  advantage  as  he  sat  on 
horseback,  his  position  there  causing  it  to  project  considerably  far- 
ther in  advance  than  was  its  naturfl  wont  when  on  foot.  His  pony 
was  a  sturdy  little  animal,  but  of  stature  so  diminutive,  that  the 
feet  of  the  rider  niight  have  materially  assisted  his  progress  along 
the  road,  were  it  not  that  the  sack-like  formation  of  the  members 
caused  them  to  describe  an  equilateral  triangle,  in  order  to  afford 
space  to  the  fat  little  beast  between — xn  arrangement  which  made  a 
clear  course  of  nearly  h^f  the  king's  highway. 

The  horseman  who  roie  beside  nim.  and  who,  from  Ins  brick -red 
comp'exion,  sloping  forelead,  and  small  eyes,  BUppKed  very  s  'fficient 
eviJence  of  his  Palatinate  extraction,  had  the  appearance  of  & 
wealthy  farmer,  considerably  advanced  in  years,  though  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  abate  or  qualify,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  expression 
of  a  countenance  which  was  marked  by  the  strongest  and  nardest 
lines  whidi  an  habitujd  violence  of  character  could  produce,  or  to 
soften  the  fire  of  a  small  and  piercing  eye,  which  glanced  from  be- 
neath its  grizzled,  sandy  brow,  with  a  spirit  of  strong  inquiiy  and 
resolution. 

Tlie  third  traveller,  who  tt)de  at  a  little  distance  behind,  as 
if  rather  in  the  quality  of  servant  than  companion  to  the  other  two, 
we  shall  suffer  to  be  described  by  the  group  of  peasantry,  who,  in 
the  indulgence  of  that  idle  curiosity  which  forms  a  shade  on  that 
dark  side  of  the  national  character,  left  off  their  work  as  the  strangers 
approached,  and  leaned  forward  on  their  spades,  to  bestow  a  gibe  on 
the  passing  Palatines : — 

**  Alark  the  nose,*'  f  aid  one,  "  was  there  ever  the  aiql  of  it  seen  ? 
It  starts  out  betune  the  two  eyes  fair  enough,  only  tnen  it  do  be 
growen  hether  and  thether,  and  every  way  as  if  it  didn't  know  th^ 
way  to  the  mouth,  down." 

"  Like  the  gintlemin'sboreens,"  said  a  second,  "  thatthey  doesn't 
care  how  many  lumens  they'll  make,  so  as  they  coom  out  upon  the 
high  road  at  last.*' 

"Taken  a  ramble  about  the  countenance  for  sport,  this  fine 

even.** 

"  An*  the  legs!  You'd  imigine  the  calves  o*  them  got  hungry, 
and  went  down  a^ut  the  ankL-s,  seeing  would  there  be  a  wisp  o* 
hay  in  the  brogues  at  all." 

**  Paddy  Moran  needn't  ax  a  better  bow  to  his  fiddle  at  air  a 
dance  in  5ie  nari&h,  any  way." 

**  Heaven  bias  your  work !"  said  the  eldest  of  tiie  travellers,  in  a 
strong  German  accent,  not  uhmingled  with  a  degree  of  the  I  road, 
diawung  patois  of  the  people  he  was  addressing,  as  a  turn  i:i  the 
road  brought  both  parties  within  hail. 

"  An'  you  likewise  f"  was  returned  by  a  few  voices,  while  some 
(buch  is  the  influence  of  wealth)  conquered  their  contempt  for  the 
race  of  usurpers  so  far  as  to  touch  their  hats. 

"  The  village  of  Court-Mattreas  is  fifteen  long  miles  from  you 
yet,"  said  an  elderly  labourer,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  at  him 
ttv  the  old  Palatine.  **  Who  can  them  be,  now?'*^  he  continued,  as, 
after  a  rfiort  consultation,  the  two  strangers  put  spurs  to  their  steeds, 
and  quickened  their  pace  from  an  equivocal  kind  of  canter  to  a  jolt- 
ing, bone-breaking  trot — **  An'  the  sarvint  after  'em,  too !  Gon- 
doutba  I  Xt*seasy  for  ye !    But  stir-Hstir,  Jerry ;  what  bizniz  is  it  of 
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ooTB  ?  an*  Faddy  B&rret  six  sads  a-head  of  nz,  an*  the  master  coming 
orer  the  gap,  see." 

We  wm  follow  the  trayellera.  The  ereningwas  bright,  still,  and 
sunny.  The  air  was  quiet,  the  sky  cloudless,  the  calm  so  profound 
that  the  voices  of  some  sportsmen  on  the  distant  hills  were  heard 
almost  as  plainly  by  the  wayfarers  as  if  they  had  been  speaking  in 
the  adjacent  fields,  and  the  sound  of  the  Race,  though  many  miles 
distant  from  them,  came  with  a  faint,  but  deep  and  perceptible  in- 
fluence upon  their  hearing.  It  was  already  far  into  the  season  of 
ear  and  mossom,  and  the  country  side  over  which  they  rode  presented 
a  scene  of  beauly  and  abundance  which,  had  they  passed  the  same 
way  in  a  few  months  after,  would  have  formed  a  wonderful  con- 
trast to  the  genotd  appearance  of  want  and  misery  which,  then  as 
wcU  as  now,  the  great  encouragement  held  out  to  exporters  of  pro- 
vision occasioned  in  the  winter  season  in  Ireland.  Here  a  wide 
pliun  covered  with  barley  yet  green  in  ear  undulated  like  a  sum- 
mer lake,  and  there  the  potato  spread  its  dark  green  covering  over 
many  an  acre,  one  partide  of  the  produce  of  which  was  doomed 
never,  perhaps,  to  supply  a  day^s  sustenance  to  the  wretch  by  whose 
labour  they  had  been  cultivated.  On  one  hand,  the  sober  wheat 
oontrastai  its  grave  and  wealthy  air  with  the  light  rustling  of  the 
oat£eld  thatac^oined  it ;  while  further  in  the  distance  many  a  field 
of  rape,  akeady  in  bloffiom,  showed  like  broad  sheets  of  gold,  inlaid, 
as  if  to  impart  additional  splendour  to  the  gigantic  mosaic  of  nature. 

After  they  had  passed  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  group  of  the 
peasants,  the  two  foremost  of  the  travellers  resumed  a  conversation 
which  appeared  to  have  been  only  interrupted  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  as  to  the  progress  of  tneir  route. 

^^  Indeet,  Mr.  Snine,"  said  the  ola  man,  after  he  had  compressed 
his  lips  and  given  vent  to  a  heavy  sigh — ^^  the  cause  is  more  than  I 
gan  teU  you :  that  some  change  must  have  taken  place,  I  am  perfectly 
certain,  and  zome  unpleasant  one,  too ;  for  poor  Sarah  was  one  of 
the  most  dutiful  children  that  ever  parent  blessed.  It  is  very  true 
that  I  suspected  something  when  she  mentioned  in  one  of  her  latest 
letters  the  appearance  of  that  jonnst  ruffian  about  the  village,  and 
my  heart  burned  within  me  when  the  poor  deluded  creature  hinted 
the  possibility  of  his  becoming  a  reformed  and  graceful  member. 
She  micht  as  wdl  talk  of  the  Evil  One  becoming  a  reformed  and 
gracef m  member ;  for  except  what  amendment  the  gallows  will 
work  in  him,  Dionysius  will  never  be  anything  better  than  an  ingrate 
and  a  profligate." 

**  He  that  can  ingraft  strange  branches  on  the  tree  may  surely  at 
his  pleasure  revive  the  old  and  dissevered,**  said  his  companion. 
*^  But  the  common  accidents  of  life  may  have  caused  an  intermission 
in  your  correspondence  without  any  failure  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
your  child,  whom  I  bless  in  my  soul — ^remembering  well  her  come- 
liness, and  her  docility  on  the  occasion  of  my  sojourning  an  even- 
ing at  her  aunt*s,  to  whose  care,  I  believe,  you  committed  her,  on 
leaving  the  land,  some  years  past.  How  long  since  is  the  date  of 
her  last  letter?" 

**  Five  vears." 

**  And  how  long  have  you  been  absent?" 

The  question  appeared  to  excite  some  disagreeable  associations  in 
the  mind  of  the  ola  Palatine,  and  he  pausedror  a  considerable  time, 
as  if  following  up  the  train  of  melancholy  recollections  which  it 
awakened,  before  ne  returned  an  answer.  The  details  of  the  con- 
versation which  followed  the  interruption  may  be  more  briefly  and 
conveniently  given  to  the  reader  in  our  own  words. 

A  sturdy-looking,  black-haired,  black-eyed  little  boy  about 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  clothed  in  a  miserable  shred  of 
coarse  frieze,  was  observed,  at  the  blush  of  a  fine  summer  dawn, 
trotting  at  full  speed  along  a  crooked  and  broken-up  avenue, 
or  borheen^  leading  to  the  farm-house  of  Isaac  Segur,  a  comfortable 
Palatine  landholder  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tiie  village  which  we 
have  before  mentioned.  From  the  anxious  and  hesitating  expression 
which  was  mingled  with  the  natural  boldness  and  da»nees  of  his 
countenance,  it  would  have  appeared  to  a  stranger  that  the  child 
was  conscious  of  possessing  no  apology  or  authority  for  the  intrusion 
which  he  contemplated,  and  he  cast  cautious  and  wavering  glances 
on  all  sides  before  he  ventured  to  clamber  over  the  stile  which 
brought  him  on  the  neat  green  plot  beforo  the  cottage  door.  The 
windows  were  still  closed,  and  everything  around  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  perfect  repose,  insomuch  tbat  the  adventurer  paused,  and 
remained  seated  on  the  stile  for  a  few  moments,  with  the  air  df  one 
wtio  has  a  purpose  to  accomplish,  and  sees  a  t|u>^iBand  teiron  and 


difficulties  between  him  and  its  fruition.  A  light  curling  smoke 
from  one  of  the  chinmeys  at  length  caught  his  eye,  and  having  once 
assured  himself  on  the  preparatory  in£cation  within,  he  bounded 
from  the  hedge  upon  the  little  lawn,  disturbing  by  his  sudden  and 
fay-like  descent  the  yet  slumbering  animals  who  composed  the  stock 
of  the  industrious  and  well-appointed  proprietor  of  the  place.  A 
flock  of  geese,  gosHngs,  and  ganders  flew  with  outstretched  necks 
and  loud  hisses  of  unwelcome  from  beneath  the  hedge,  and  then 
marshalled  themselves  in  battle  array  between  him  and  the  house, 
the  male  bird  marching  like  a  field-officer,  up  and  down  the  lines, 
and  warning  him,  by  most  warlike  cacklings,  of  the  dangers  of  an 
assault.  Some  newly-shorn  wethers  bounded  in  dismay  to  the 
farthest  Umit  of  the  area,  and  there  huddled  themselves  together  in 
a  comer,  as  if  in  expectation  of  instant  annihilation.  A  staggering 
bony  calf  threw  up  its  hind  legs,  whisked  its  tsdl,  cut  a  few  strange 
capers,  and  followed  their  example.  The  little  fellow  did  not  ap- 
pear much  daunted  by  the  confusion  he  had  occasioned,  or  the  for- 
midable host  of  enemies  who  seemed  prepared  to  oppose  his  progress, 
and  he  was  about  to  advance  with  great  spirit ;  but  his  cheek  grew 
pale,  and  his  quick,  jet-black  eye  began  to  assume  a  moro  expanded 
and  watery  appearance,  when  the  deep  thunder  of  a  huge  mastiff 
watch  joined  m  terrific  diapason  with  tne  cackling  of  the  geese,  the 
bleating  of  sheep,  the  quacking  of  ducks,  the  grunting  of  pigs,  and 
the  clatter  of  a  hundred  different  species  of  domestic  fowl.  Never- 
theless, the  invader  stood  manfully  to  his  ground,  and  stooped  for- 
ward in  the  vain  hope  of  making  an  effectual  struggle  with  the 
excited  animal,  on  whom  his  eves  were  fixed,  when  one  of  the  front 
windows  was  thrown  open,  and  a  friendly  voice  interrupted  its  onset 
in  good  time. 

^^  Faust,  down !  down,  ser !  back  here  agen — ^back  1" 

The  countermand  was  given  by  a  female  who  leaned  half -dressed 
out  of  the  window,  while  the  young  stranger,  flushing  with  renewed 
courage,  advanced  to  the  door  of  the  cott^,  the  dog  Faust  follow- 
ing, and  snuffing  inquisitively  about  him  as  they  proceeded. 

"  Well,  an'  who  are  you,  my  little  fellow?" 

The  '^  little  fellow"  raised  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and  plucked  him- 
self by  the  forelock  (a  black  and  shining  curl),  in  token  of  courtosy, 
as  he  replied — 

*^  Dinny  Mac,  thin." 

*^  An*  what  brought  you  here,  Dinny  Mac,  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning  ?'* 

**  Wisha,  I  dun  know.*'  ,  ' 

"  Where  do  you  live—or  who  are  you  at  all  ?*' 

*^  O  then,  I  dun  know,  ma*am--^nly  my  mother,  westwards 
married  another  husband  about  a  moft^h  sence,  and  I  couldn't  stand 
her  at  all  after  for  beating  me  without  any  raison  ;  and  the  man  she 
took  to  was  as  bad  as  her,  and  they  both  tuk  an*  turned  me  out  o* 
doores  'istherday,  without  sayen  a  word,  only  bating  me,  the  two  of 
'em,  wit  th3  broomstick  till  my  back  was  broke  intirely.'* 

'^  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  yourself  now,  Dinny  Mac  ?** 

"  Wisha,  I  dun  know." 

*^  What  is  it  you  were  coming  here  for?** 

"  Seeing  would  I  get  me  buclisht  agin  the  road.** 

By  this  time  the  cottage  door  was  opened,  and  a  stout-looking 
hale  man  made  his  appearance,  accompanied  by  an  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful girl,  whose  clear  rosy  cheeks,  long  flaxen  hair,  and  full,  wcU- 
openS  eyes,  contrasted  finely  with  the  strongly-marked  and  darkly- 
shaded  features  of  the  adventurous  ^^  Dinny.*'  The  latter  remuned 
leaning  against  the  rough-cast  wall,  and  picking  off  the  little  pro- 
tuberances with  his  fingers,  while  he  cast  from  time  to  time  a  shy 
and  irresolute  side-glance  towards  the  fair  daughter  of  the  farmer. 
The  man  contemplated  the  intruder  for  some  time  in  silence,  and 
appeared  doubtful  of  the  course  which  he  should  adopt,  when  it  was 
decided  by  a  movement  of  the  child  who  stood  by  him.  After 
ffazinff  wiUi  a  soft  and  expanded  stare  of  wonder  upon  the  dark 
boy,  Sie  slided  cautiously  towards  him,  and  again  renewing  her 
gaze  of  admiration,  while  the  other  returned  her  slance  with  one  of 
unusual  fire  and  intensity ;  half  in  intimidation,  half  in  good-will, 
the  little  girl  protruded  a  pair  of  cherry  lips,  which  were  instantly 
honoured  with  agreeting  tnat  ^*  came  twanging  off,"  1^  ^e  unhesi- 
tating youth.    The  old  Palatine's  heart  was  struck  in  the  soft  place. 

*^  Come,  gaffer,'*  said  he,  ^' since  you  have  made  yourself  wetcome 
with  the  young  mistress,  you*ll  have  your  breakfast  at  any  rate.  In 
with  you,  and  behave  yourself.'* 
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JAPAS    A8    WS    KVSW    IT. 

APAN,  as  we  knew  it  Bome  twenty-nine  yean  ago, 
when  the  Dutch  monopolised  the  export  trade  of  Sie 
ooontij,  was  a  land  more  manreUous  than  that  moon 
to  which  Mr.  Edgar  Poe*s  Dutch  debtor  paid  so 
opportune  a  yisit.  No  region  of  romance,  no  realm 
of  fairy,  furnished  us  with  such  extravagant  fictions. 
Tlie  stories  which  Bruce  related  of  the  wild  tribes  of 
Abyssinia  seemed  like  common-sense  realities  to  the 
descriptions  of  a  country  where  the  men  wore  petti- 
coats, and  the  women  blackened  their  teeth  ;  where 
people  adopted  wliite  as  a  mourning  colour,  and 
everyone  believed  that  the  islands  of  Japan  were 
formed  from  the  froth  of  the  original  creative  concrete. 
Time  has  reconciled  us  to  many  of  those  peculiarities ; 
and  though  we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  credulous  to 
accept  the  gorilla  on  the  almost  unsupported  testi- 
mony of  a  solitary  explore  and  a  collection  of  skius 
and  skeletons,  we  have  learned  to  believe  that  other 
nations  have  an  undoubted  right  to  use  their  teeth, 
and  mount  their  horses,  and  build  their  houses,  just 
as  it  suits  their  taste  and  convenience.  It  was  only 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  season,  that,  amongst  the 
aid  heap  of  information  which  turned  up  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  budget,  the  public  at  large  were  told  for 
the  fiist  time,  that  the  Japanese  build  houses  and  roof  them  with 
paper ;  that  a  gentleman  of  that  dime  wears  a  paper  shirt,  and 
carries  a  paper  handkerchief  in  his  pocket.  Everyone  was  astonislied ; 
but  there  was  the  truth,  ridiculous  as  it  might  seem  to  persons 
acquainted  only  with  the  conventionalities  of  European  society. 
Within  a  very  few  yean  our  knowledge  of  Japan,  Uianks  to  the 
industry  of  men  of  letters  and  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  its  jealous  government,  lias  increased  at  a  rate  which 
is  being  accelerated  day  after  day.  We  know  something  <^  the 
internal  economy  of  the  people :  and  our  geographical  knowledge 
is  no  longer  connned  to  a  oarren  coast  outline,  ana  the  positions  of 
a  few  remarkable  cities.  A  month  ago,  an  eminent  Enfi;lish  consul 
gave  us  his  experience  of  the  country,  in  an  elegant  volume.  Let 
us  see  what  we  knew  of  the  Islands  of  Tea  and  LAcquer  in  1829. 

Japan  consists  of  one  great  Island  (Niphon),  and  die  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  Sigaleen.  Tms  survey  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  numerous  islands,  sroalTand  hurge,  which  are  scat- 
tered around  the  main  trunk  of  the  empire.  Stretching  from  the 
thirty-first  to  nearly  the  forty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude,  it  com- 

Srehends  almost  every  variety  of  climate  and  every  species  of  pro- 
uction.  The  winters  are  very  severe,  even  in  the  two  latituaes ; 
and  this  circumstance  has  furnished  the  basis  of  many  a  profitable 
discussion  on  the  peculiarities  of  climate.  Contrasting  the  relative 
temperature  of  the  Japaneser  posBeaBdons  with  that  of  ihe  countries 
of  the  western  hemispiiere,  under  the  same  degrees  of  latitude,  the 
explorers  of  1829  tola  us,  that  the  difference  was  so  enormous  as  to 
be  almost  incredible  Matsmai  lies  in  the  forty-second  degree  dt 
httitude,  and  is  therefore  on  a  parallel  with  Leghorn,  Bilbrai,  and 
Toulon.  It  is  notorious  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  places  hardly 
know  what  frost  is^  and  never  see  snow  except  on  the  cool  tops  of 
the  highest  mountains.  In  Matsmai  all  those  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture are  revenMd.  The  ponds  and  lakes  are  frosEen  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet  soon  after  winter  sets  in ;  from  14ovember  tUl  April,  the 
snow,  of  which  the  annual  fall  is  inconveniently  abundant,  lies  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  plains,  and  the  streets  are  as  impassible  as  those  of 
St.  Petersburg.  Some  idea  of  the  severity  of  the  weather  may  be 
formed  horn  the  Isct  that  the  cold  often  reffisters  fifteen  degrees  of 
Keaiimur.  Then  comes  summer,  and  whilst  tne  western  inhabitants  of 
a  corresponding  latitude  enjoy  serene  days  and  cbudless  nights,  our 
poor  Japanese  are  drenchea  with  rains,  which  descend  in  such  vast 
quantities,  that  the  scriptural  deBcription,  ^*  the  flood  gates  of  heaven 
were  opened,"  threatens  for  the  time  being  to  be  reidized.  The 
horiaon  is  piled  up  with  mountains  of  blade  cloud,  violent  winds 
blow  constantly  from  the  nprth-east,  and  a  fog,  only  equalled  in 
London,  obscures  the  sun  for  days.  Then  again,  the  westerns  have 
their  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  grapes ;  but  the  poor  Japanese  must 
content  themselves  with  apples,  pears,  and  peaches,  half  ripe  and 
wholly  indigestible.  ImprocNible  as  it  must  have  seemed,  we  were 
tokl  that  in  Jeddo,  the  seat  of   empire^  ntuated  in  th«  thirty- 


sixth  degree  of  latitude,  snow  falls  in  the  winter  nights  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot  or  more.  By  the  way,  this  statement  has  bng  since  received 
a  fundamental  correction,  and  the  quantity  of  snow  been  reduced 
from  a  foot  to  an  inch.  Curiously  enough,  the  snow  melts  every 
night,  only  to  be  renewed  the  day  after ;  and  this  in  a  city  uncfec 
the  same  latitude  as  MaUga  I  Surely  people  were  not  wrong  in 
asserting  that  the  eastern  was  muck  ruder  than  the  western  climate. 
But  Sateen  has  in  reserve  for  us  something  still  more  wonderful. 
There  &e  snow  is  thawed  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half  in  the 
summer,  although  its  latitude  almost  corresponds  with  that  of  Lyons. 
Sailing  off  the  Kurch  iskind  of  Roschava  (hititude  forty-seven 
degrees),  people  met  with  immense  fields  of  ice,  although  none  is  to 
be  seen  at  that  time  of  the  year  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

The  national  (or,  perhaps,  we  should  write  in  digenoua)  cos- 
mogony of  the  Japanese  is,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable.  Abow  all 
things  they  treat  with  contempt  the-theoiy  which  assigns  to  them 
a  Cmnese  extraction,  preferring  to  be  derived  from  the  Mantchous, 
who  inhabit  the  esstem  coasts  of  Tartary  to  the  north  of  the  Great 
Wall.  They  relate  a  tradition  of  a  time  when  the  entire  surface  of 
the  earth  was  covered  with  water,  in  which  condition  it  remained 
for  innumerable  ages,  undergoing  no  change,  as  Tenko  Sama 
(the  ruler  of  heaven)  was  enraged,  and  would  not  cast  an  eye  on 
it.  When  cycle  upon  cycle  had  lapsed  away,  Tenko's  eldest  son, 
Kami,  obtained  leave  to  put  the  world  in  order.  To  do  this  he 
procured  a  stafif  to  fathom  the  depth  of  the  incumbent  mass,  and 
having  plunged  it  into  the  lifeless  waters,  found  that  they  were 
shallowest  in  that  spot  where  Japan  is  situated.  Going  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  he  heaved  up  a  portion  of  the  bed  sufficient  to 
form  the  island  of  Kiplion,  which  he  adorned  with  all  the  natural 
productions  which  still  flourish  there.  Then  dividing  himself  into 
two  beings  of  difFerent  sexes,  he  peopled  the  new  country.  Stimu- 
lated by  their  brother^s  example,  other  sons  of  Tenko  made  islands 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  peopling  them  in  the  same  manner. 
Here  the  narrator  dig^-esses  to  tell  us  &t,  thouffh  Kami's  brothers 
wrought  with  all  possible  will  and  energy,  they  lacked  his  skill  and 
ingenuity,  and  consequentlv  in  their  creation  of  land  and  occupant, 
faued  to  reach  the  same  degree  of  perfection;  for  which  reason 
the  Japanese  are  superior  to  all  other  races  of  the  world ;  and  the 
lacquer,  and  chain,  and  tables  they  make,  and  the  houses  they  build, 
infinitely  better  than  the  lacquer,  and  chairs,  and  tables,  and  houses 
which  come  from  the  hands  of  all  other  artificers.  The  staff,  by  the 
way,  still  exists  in  the  shape  of  an  evergreen  tree,  in  one  of  the 
loftiest  mountains  in  the  island  of  Niphon.  The  doctors  are  not 
quite  agreed  in  thdr  acceptance  of  this  cosmogony,  some  holding 
tnat  at  the  beginning  of  tne  world  the  first  of  seven  celestial  spirits 
arranged  the  chaos,  or  confused  mass  of  land  and  sea ;  and  from  the 
end  of  the  rod  with  which  this  function  wss  performed,  there  fell 
a  muddy  froth,  wLdch  condensed,  and  formed  the  isUpds  of  Japan. 

As  for  ^e  national  religion,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  distributed 
through  four  distinct  systems.  One  comprised  the  adoration  of 
immortal  Spirits,  or  children  of  the  Highest  Being.  Temples,  vast 
and  magnincent ,  we  are  told,  are  erected  in  their  honour,  and  the 
worship  is  carried  out  on  a  scale  of  peculiar  pomp.  That  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  into  the  country  at  a  very  early  period,  there 
is  safe  foundation  for  believing.  The  second  religious  system  was 
borrowed  from  the  Brahmins;  and  the  facts  connected  with  it 
evidence  in  an  extraordinary  manner  the  rapid  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity, soon  after  it  was  established,  to  tbe  eastward  of  India. 
About  the  year  a.  d.  56  (ss  closely  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
Japanese  chronology)  Mimti,  Emperor  of  China,  heard  of  an  Indian 
sect,  called  Xaca.  Curiosity  induced  him  to  send  for  one  of  its 
disciples,  whom  he  interrogated  respecting  the  doctrines,  discipline, 
&c.,  of  the  sect ;  and  the  result  gratified  him  so  far  that  he  sent 
ambsfissdois  into  India  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge^  the  Xaca'a 
tenets.  When  the  ambassadors  returned  home  in  a.  d.  62,  they 
found  the  Xacas  ahready  established  in  Japan«  under  the  imperial 
protection.  The  doctrines  of  the  Utter,  although  corrupted  by 
transmission  down  tibrough  so  many  centuries,  coincide  so  closely 
with  those  of  the  Chiistiaa  faith,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  identify 
one  with  the  other.  According  to  them,  there  are  future  recom- 
penses established  for  virtue,  and  punishments  for  vice.  Grood  men 
are  received  after  death  into  a  piace  of  happiness  where  all  desires 
are  fulfilled,  whilst  the  wicked  are  imprisoned  in  a  place.of  torment. 
Xaca  is  the  Saviour  of  mankind  ;  and  He  was  bcffn  into  the  world 
ol  a  wvman^  thai  man,  whom  he  had  seen  sr*,  mighl  be  redewued 
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and  attain  to  a  happy  resurrection.  The  God-head  consistB  of  three 
penons  in  unity — a  coincidence  in  chronology  and  doctrine,  which 
di^wfics  of  the  infidel  assertions  that  ascribe  the  origin  of  the 
gospel  to  the  corrupted  traditions  of  the  East.  It  is  also  remark- 
able that  the  iepf  Xacas  yet  remaining  in  Japan  worship  an  image 
with  three  heads  and  forty  hands — a  symbol  of  the  Trinity  and  of 
the  univenality  of  the  divine  operations.  They  believe  that  no 
matter  what  crimes  a  sinner  may  have  committed,  he  may  obtain 
salvation  if  he  dies,  invoking  the  forgiveness  of  the  Deity.  Thev 
believe  also  that  God  is  invisible,  that  he  had  no  beginning  and  wiU 
have  no  end  ;  that  his  providence  is  unlimited,  and  that  He  ought 
to  be  reverenced  as  the  inexhaustible  source  of  all  good. 

The  religious  system  of  the  followers  of  Confucius  is  not  clearly 
defined.  They  themselves  consider  the  sun  as  the  highest  divinity, 
the  supreme  dispenser  of  heat,  and  cold,  and  fruitfulness.  Next  to 
the  sun  in  order 'crf  dignity  are  ranked  the  moon  and  stars.  Divine 
honoui^  are  paid  to  all ;  but  a  ffl)ecial  description  of  homage  is  reserved 
exclnsivcly  tor  the  Great  Lignt.  Every  constellation  forms  a  dis- 
tinct divinity  in  itself,  and  these  divinit  es  make  peace  and  war, 
form  alliances  bv  marriage,  seek  to  outwit  and  cajole  one  another ; 
in  fact,  are  liable  to  all  the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  except  that 
they  are  iounortal,  and  capable  of  assuming  any  sliape  they  like. 
This  system  enjoys  the  credit  of  having  originated  the  religion  of 
the  fireworshippers.  The  lower  Japanese  are,  for  the  most  part, 
excessively  superstitious,  whilst  those  of  higher  rank  and  education 
are,  generally  speaking,  infidels  and  atheists.  There  is,  in  reality, 
no  state  relig  on.  Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience ;  but  if  he  become  a  Christian,  it  is  at  the  risk  of 
exposing  his  hfe  and  fortune  to  the  severity  with  which  the  govern- 
ment visits  the  worst  offenders.  The  Spiritual  Emperor  (Ivin  Rey 
was  reigning  in  '29),  is  head  of  the  old  religious  system.  With  him 
rests  the  bestowal  of  dignities  and  the  conferring  of  the  q>iritual 
title  Kami,  which  is  an  honourable  designation  ambitioned  by  the 
first  men  of  the  empire.  He  is  invisible  to  all  classes  of  the  people 
except  his  own  household  and  the  officers  of  the  temporal  emperor, 
who  are  frequently  dispatched  to  him.  Once  a  year,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  great  festivd,  he  appears  in  an  open  gallery  of  the  palace,  where  only 
his  feet  are  scon,  whilst  the  people  assemble  in  crowds  below,  and  fill 
the  air  with  pious  acclamations.  He  always  wears  silk  robes,  the 
material  beuag  manufactured,  from  the  first  process  to  the  last,  by 
the  hands  of  maidens  set  apart  for  that  special  purpose.  He  re- 
ceives his  meals  daily  in  new  vessels,  which  are  broken  directly  he 
has  used  them ;  for  nobod  v  is  thought  worthy  to  take  food  out  of 
the  sam3  dish  and  cup  with  him,  and  the  consequence  of  doing  so 
would  be  immediate  death.  Throughout  his  whole  Hfe  he  never 
touches  the  earth  lest  his  feet  should  be  defiled ;  and  when  moving 
from  place  to  place  he  is  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  ai  his  courtiera. 
His  nails  and  oeard  are  cut  when  he  sleeps.  Between  certain  hours  of 
the  day  he  is  obliged  to  sit  upon  his  Isrone  with  the  crown  upon 
his  head  in  a  state  of  immobility — ^that  condition  being  thought 
beneficial  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  empire ;  and  should 
he  move  himself  m  the  slightest  degree  so  as  to  oirect  his  face  or 
shoulders  towards  any  particular  province,  the  people  become  alarmed 
and  predict  war,  famine  and  pestilence,  for  tne  quarter  thus  indi- 
cat  a.  When  the  *^  time  of  sitting^'  has  ended,  the  emperor  rises, 
and  the  crown  is  deposited  on  the  cushions,  in  his  stead.  Poly- 
gamy is  a  national  institution,  and  he  is  permitted  to  fnarry  a  dozen 
wives.  He  changes  his  dress  every  day,  the  clothes  which  he  had 
worn  the  day  previous  being  burned,  as  it  is  believed  that  anyone 
who  should  put  them  on  would  be  seized  immediately  with  a  loath- 
some leprosy. 

The  Japanese  character  is  highly  eulogised  by  writers  who  have 
■pent  much  time  in  inquiring  into  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the 
people.  They  are  active,  industrious,  temperate,  inquisitiye,  and 
generous ;  capable  of  extraordinary  enterprises ;  polite  to  extra- 
vagance, and  universally  educated  in  proportion  to  their  opportu- 
nities of  acquiring  information.  Those  good  qualities  are  unfor- 
tunately counterbalanced  by  their  propensitieB  to  deceit,  vindic- 
tivenesB,  and  jealousr.  All  the  riches  of  the  empire  are  in  the 
custody  and  mider  the  control  of  the  princes,  who  are  extremely 
proud  of  their  great  wealth.  Bank  is  hereditary  as  with  ourselves ; 
and  no  gentleman,  however  low  his  fortunes  may  have  fallen,  will 
compromise  his  ancestry  by  forming  an  alliance  below  his  own  caste. 
As  a  manufacturing  people  the  Japanese  are  skilful  cabinet-makeis, 
$nd  thoroughly  acquainted  with  tiie  making  of  all  artideB  of  do* 


mestic  economy.  In  the  production  of  silk  and  woollen  goods  they 
are  scarcely  inferior  to  Eumpoans.  Of  astronmy  they  know  little ; 
indeed  their  knowledge  of  all  the  afastrufle  sciences  is  exeeedingly 
limited.     The  empire  never  produced  a  great  poet,  painter,  or 


efforts  are  below  the  notice  of  mediocrity.  The  alphabet  is  symbo- 
lical, or  what  stenographers  call  arbitmry;  and  thdr  writing  is 
made  up  in  vertical,  lines  like  a  sum  in  addiUon. 

In  1829  we  knew  very  little  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  people. 
It  was  understood  that  we  rooms  in  the  best  houses  were  generally 
embellished  with  a  portrait  of  a  favourite  divinity ;  or  hung  with 
richly  ornamented  paper,  inscribed  with  moral  or  philosopliic  sen- 
tences. On  the  surface  is  often  sketched  grotesque  caricatures  of 
Chinese  mandarins,  or  with  figures  of  birds  and  fisnes.  Behind  tlie 
windows,  on  which  are  arranged  flower-pots  filled  with  odoriferous 
plants,  or  in  their  default,  aitificial  flowers  impregnated  with  tho 
subtlest  perfume,  the  occupant  fixes  a  screen  on  which  are  sketched 
landscapes,  in  a  peculiar  venicle,  composed  of  gold  dust  and  powdered 
lacquer.  Perfuming  pots  of  brass  or  silver,  wrought  in  the  shapes 
of  lions,  cranes,  and  dogs,  swing  in  silk  nets  from  the  roof ;  whlkt 
on  every  ledge,  bracket  and  moulding  of  the  apartment,  are  ranged 
gorgeous  vases  of  porcelain  and  ornaments  in  biscuit  and  gold.  Their 
love  of  decoration,  indeed,  is  carried  to  excess.  Their  robes  have 
curiously-wrought  borders  of  the  richest  dye  and  tissues ;  even  their 
paper  shoes  are  gilded  and  spangled.  At  meals,  although  the  at- 
tendants are  numerous,  not  a  word  is  spoken,  communication  being 
caiTied  on  by  an  admirably  oi^nised  signalling  system.  The  platea 
and  dishes  will  be  found  ornamented  with  ribbcnis ;  and  the  beak 
and  feet  of  the  fowb  covered  with  a  singular  descrip^on  of  gold-foiJ. 

Charlevoix  tells  us  that  in  his  time — most  accurate  calculator  I — 
Japan  contained  thirteen  thousand  cities,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
flourishing  and  populous.  They  were  totally  devoid  of  walls ; 
and  the  streets,  which  were  extremely  narrow^  cut  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  were  flanked  at  each  end  by  elaborately  orna- 
mented gates.  An  ottona,  or  superintendent  officer,  whose  func- 
tions appear  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  British  policeman,  keeps 
guard  over  each  thoroughfare ;  and,  like  his  European  brother,  is 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  orders  of  the  magistrates.  A  r^[ister 
containing  the  names  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  street  is  kept  by 
the  ottona,  and  he  is  obliged  to  furnish  a  feiithful  account  of  the 
births,  deaths  and  nmrriages  which  take  place  in  his  particular  dis- 
trict. In  case  of  a  dispute  between  two  persons,  he  may  suggest  a 
compromise,  but  has  no  power  to  enforce  his  feconunendations, 
nevertheless  he  can  punish  shght  crimes  with  imprisonment.  He 
is  assisted  in  his  duties  by  three  petty  constables. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  Japan  in  1829 ;  since  then 
we  have  grown  more  incursive  and  inquisitive ;  and  the  result  is 
that  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Cambridge  or  Oxford 
contemplated  the  erection  of  a  chair  of  Japanese  Beile  UUresf.  One 
of  the  least  romantic  consequences  of  the  increase  of  knowledge  is, 
that  whilst  it  opens  up  new  fields  of  thought  and  action,  it  tends  to 
destroy  or  limit  the  domain  of  imagination.  Japan,  the  land  of 
the  salamanders,  of  the  beautiful  Fusiyaman  shadows  of  fairy  lakes 
and  heavenly  skies,  has  been  stripped  of  much  of  its  finery  since 
the  European  poked  his  stick  through  its  fragile  screens,  and  saw 
what  was  going  on  inside  them.  iVozen  to-day,  in  the  breath  of 
the  Siberian  wind,  it  blazes  like  a  furnace  when  the  south  wind 
blows  up  from  the  Pacific ;  then  come  the  rainy  months,  when  the 
snake  and  scorpion  leave  their  holes  for  a  plash  in  the  muddy 
streets,  and  the  rats  swarm  in  the  thresholds.  **  Centipedes  hide 
in  your  shoes,"  says  a  late  writer,  *^  or  crawl  up  your  wue*s  mu^in 
dress  as  she  sits  in  her  drawing-room ;  and  beetles  bury  themselves 
in  your  pockets,  and  serpents  look  in  at  your  paper  windows." 
Sudi  was — such  b  Japan.  The  deeper  we  dive  into  the  well  of 
Tntix  the  neacer  we  get  to  the  mud. 


Poesy.— Poe^  serveth  and  conferreth  to  magnanimity,  morality, 
and  to  delectation. 

Books. — ^We  should  make  the  same  use  of  a  book  that  a  bee  does 
of  a  flower:  she  steals  sweets  from  it,  bnt  does  not  injure  it. 
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BELamiS. 

AM  in  the  quaint  old  city  of  Bruges.  It  is  a  pleasant 
place,  and  if  the  country  around  it  was  just  a  little 
more  picturesque  and  a  Uttle  less  flat,  I  know  few  of 
the  lesser  cities  of  the  continent  which  could  bo  con- 
sidered as  a  more  desirable  place  of  residence.  To  any 
one  with  any  love  for  old  timos — ^for  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  puticulaxly  of  those  old  municipal 
commonwealths  that  were^  jeidous  of  their  liberties, 
and  too  often  so  bitterly  at  feud  with  each  other — 
Bruges,  as  well  as  the  other  cities  of  Flandera,  fur- 
nishes an  almost  exhaustless  mine  to  investigate.     Its 
grand  churches,  its   town- hall — ^which   the  worthy 
Flemings  are  restoring  with  all  the  slowness  and  de- 
liberation which  aro  supposed  to  b3  characteristic  of 
their  race — the  hall,  wiUi  its  tall  tower  and  musical 
chimes,  the  admirable  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  God — 
all  are  so  many  monuments  which  p jrforce  take  away 
the  mind  from  the  pr.>sent,  anc?  leo^l  it  to  a  day  long 
post.     Here  and  there,  as  we  walk  through  the  streets, 
we  come  upon  th^  statue  of  some  worthy  of  tho  place 
whom  S.P.Q.B. — Seuatus  populusriuj  Brugeims — n^t 
/Jo;?mniw— dehghteil  thus  to  honour.     In  one  quarter 
we  are  pointed  out  tlie  house  in  which  King  Charles 
the  Second  of  England  lodged,  in  his  out -at  elbows  days,  before  the 
Restoration  ;  and  a  little  inquiry  will  satisfy  us  that  his  aMajesty's 
example  has  been  followed  by  a  pretty  large  number  of  his  ]\Iajesty'g 
successors'  subjects,  who,  being  in  like  case  with  his  Majesty,  have 
followed  the  royal  lead,  and  quietly  settled  down  here,  where  a  sm^dl 
income  will  go  a  much  longer  way  than  at  home.  The  people  whom 
we  meet  in  Sie  streets  have  liarily  a  foreign  appearance ;  the  men 
are  strong-looking,  well-built,  and  would  easily  pass  for  Englifihmen 
or  Irishmen.     The  women  arc  more  comely  tlian  continental  women' 
usually  are,  and,  with  their  clean  caps  and  long  black  cloth  cloaks,  re- 
mind us  not  a  little  of  the  peasant  women  of  the  south  of  Ireland.  All, 
men  and  women,  have  a  substantial,  well-to-do  appearance,  and  if  a 
traveller  wishes  to  see  a  good  sample  of  con  tinea  Uil  peasantry,  let 
him  repair  to  the  market-place  at  Bruges,  on  Saturday,  and  walk 
leisurely  through  the  crowd  that  is  assembled  there.  Here  is  a  perfect 
little  town  of  booths  erectotl,  in  which  every  imaginabl  i  article  is 
exposed  for  sale ;  the  brave  Belgians  are  there  in  myri^i  1%  gathered 
in  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  dressed,  the  women,  at  least, 
in  all  sorts  of  quaint  costumes.     Some  have  the  plain  caps  and  long 
cloaks  of  which  we  have  spoken.     Others  wear  their  caps  bedizened 
all  over  with  lace,  which  we  believe — ^for  being  inexperienced  we  can 
speak  with  small  confidence  on  the  subject — is  of  priceless  worth  in 
female  eyes.     Some  wear  queer  heatl-areases,  with  things  tlLat  look 
Lke  horns  standing  up  from  them  ;  others,  again,  have  ca])s  with  lap- 
pets that  fall  down  on  the  sides,  in  front  like  the  long  wi^sof  judgjg 
and  queen's  counsel  upon  gala  days.    Many,  instead  of  cloth  cloaks, 
wear  cloaks  of  a  similar  form,  but  mode  of  linen  or  calico,  and  light 
in  colour:  they  are  neither  as  graceful  nor  as  comfortable  looking 
as  the  otners.    Through  all  the  crowd  tliere  prevails  the  m'jst  per- 
fect good  conduct,  and  through  all  there  is  kept  up  a  loud  buzz  of 
Flemish  talk,  not  iileasing  in  sound,  I  must  say,  to  the  unciucatei 
ear.     But,  over  alJ,  from  the  lofty  tower  that  looks  down  upon  the 
square,  peal  forth  the  chimes,  rinj^ing  out  harmoniouMy  thj  praitsjs 
of  "  La  Vivandidre,"  nr  *'  I^  Belle  Fhmiande^*'  and  whatever  other 
fair  ones  inspired  the  Flemish  musicians  of  old.     Come  away  with 
me,  reader,  from  the  crowded  market  and  let  ua  seek  the  quiet 
rampart;  there,  undisturbed,  we  can  better  listen  to  the  cliimes 
wafted  to  us  by  the  wind,  and  mellowed  by  the  distance,     Wo  will 
walk  along,  looking  down  at  the  broad  canal  which  comes  up  from 
Ostend  and  the  sea,  and  passes  on  to  Ghent.     And  now  we  come 
to  a  famous  spot,  the  Mmnewater,  a  brood  lake-like  pool  which 
ran  with  blood  in  old  times.     For  when  the  people  of  Bruges  were 
digging  a  canal  here,  the  men  of  Ghent  came  suddenly  on  tliem,  at- 
tacked them,  and  slew  great  numbers  of  them.    But  now  all  is 
peaceful,  and  there  is  nothing  that  could  moke  us  imagine  that 
such  a  tragedy  had  besn  enacted  here. 

Utterly  at  a  loss  for  occupation,  I  begin  to  think  that  I  will 
study  the  lane  behind  my  lodgings,  and  its  inhabitants.  Acoor* 
dingly  I  torn  my  attention  to  my  huioble  noighboura,  and  one  morn- 


ing I  find  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  excitement  pre- 
vailing amongst  them.    The  lace-making  is  going  on  its  usual,  out 
it  is  evident  that  the  tongues  of  the  ladies,  who  are  sitting  at  their 
street  doors,  are  going  just  as  nimbly  as  their  fingers.    Little  local 
committees  a^emble,  and  a  vast  deal  of  debating  takes  place,  all  in 
Flemish  and,  therefore,  to  me  unintel!igible.    Many  groups  form 
thcm;>elvc3  in  particular,  at  which  there  stands  a  portly  dame,  the 
wife  of  an  honest  carpenter  who  lives  in  that  house.     She  is  idle,  but 
apparently  there  is  some  great  thought  in  her  mind.     She  is  the 
centre  of  attraction,  and  hundreds  of  questions  are  addressed  to  her 
by  the  go:^ips  of  the  lane.    The  carpenter  himself  seems  also,  like 
his  better  half,  to  be  neglecting  his  business,  and  appears  to  devote 
his  energies  to  the  two  objects,  of  keeping  his  pipe  lit,  and  of  an- 
swering the  innumerable  inquiries  of  the  various  Jans  and  Piets 
who  come  up  to  him.     There  is  something  great,  evidently,  on  the 
minds  both  of  himself  and  of  his  dame,  and  the  something  is  mani- 
festly a  matter  of  which  neither  of  them  is  ashamed,  but  in  which 
both  take  rather  considerable  pride.     But  the  good  old  lady  sud- 
denly towarda  evening  becomes  energetic,  and  the  great  thoughts 
which  she  has  been  revolving  in  her  mind,  take  the  outward  form  of 
"  welling"  Inr  house,  as  they  call  it  here,  that  is,  of  getting  a  huge 
pail  of  water,  dashing  it  about  in  all  directions,  and  scrubbing  as  if 
the  salvation  of  the  entire  city  of  Bmges  depended  on  the  defmliness 
of  her  residence.     She  comes  out  with  her  pail,  and  she  dashes  the 
water  against  her  door  and  ^yindows,  and  she  scrubs  them.    She 
goes  in,  and  I  can  hear  the  splashing  of  the  liquid  element  over 
the  floors  and  stairs,  and  then  I  can  discern  the  hissing  sound  of 
more  scrubbing.     Something  of  the  same  kind,  though  in  a  lesser 
degree,  takes  place  in  all  the  neighbouring  houses.    Then  I  see  that 
some  public  festivity  must  be  at  hand,  for  men  come  and  erect  a 
little  triumphal  arch,  with  flowers  and  evergreens,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  lane,  and  most  of  the  houses  arc  more  or  less  decorated,  but  es- 
pecially that  of  my  friend  tlie  carpenter,  which  is  plainly  to  be  made 
to  bear  the  foremost  part  in  whatever  rejoicing  is  going  to  take 
place.    I  stroll  out,  and  as  I  pass  through  the  market-place,  I 
observe  that  preparations  are  bemg  made  for  an  exhibition  of  fire- 
works.    I  go  on  towards  the  railway  station,  and  everywhere  on  my 
way  I  see  Siat  the  worthy  Brugeois  are  expecting  something.     At 
the  station   itself,  there  is  a  crowd    assembled,    two  or    thre3 
carriages  are  drawn    up  at  its  gates,  and   from   all  the  signs 
abroad  I  conjecture  that  the  arrival  of  at  least  a  Grcrman  grand 
duke,    if  not  of  some  higher  potentate,  by  a  very  early  train, 
must  be  anticipated.      I  address  one  of  the  crowd  in  French 
with  the  view  of  finding  out  what  it  all  means,  but  the  perSbn  I 
have  selected  can  speak  nothing  but  Flemish.    I  try  another  and 
another,  and  at  Last  my  perseverance  is  rewarded.     I  confess  I  am 
not  a  little  astouLshed,  perhaps  disappointed,  as  perhaps  you  will  be, 
my  re  i  ler,  at  learning  what  all  the  fuss  is  aboiit.     It  is  not  that 
the  king  is  coming,  or  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  or  the  King  of  Prussia, 
or  the  Queen  qf  England,  or,  in  fine,  any  of  the  illustrious  personages 
whose  names  appear  in  the  Gotha  Almanac.     Neither  are  the  pre- 
parations made  in  honour  of  any  individual,  who,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  human  race  and  his  own  immortal  renown,  has  either 
by  cotton -spinning  or  bill-discounting  amassed  a  fortune  which 
entitled  him  to  that  highast  of  modern  titles,  the  name  of  miUionaire. 
The  whole  matter  Lj  simply  this.     A  young  lad  belonging  to  the 
city — ^a  lad  not  of  any  very  exalted  extraction  either — who  ha&been 
'Btu  lying  art  at  the  government  school  of  design  at  Antwerp,  has  borne 
away  the  prix  de  Rome;  in  plain  English,  his  proficiency  in  his 
stu  litis  his  cntitbd  him  to  a  prize  of  12,000 francs,  about  £420, 
which  is  given  him  to  enable  him  to  go  and  spend  three  years  in  the 
art-c  ipital  of  the  world.     For  this,  to  do  honour  to  their  young 
townsman,  all  Bruges  is  on  foot.     For  this  the  crowd  is  assembled 
at  the  station  to  await  liis  arrival,  and  receive  him  with  acclamations^. 
The  carriag  is  are  waiting  for  him.   I  must  say  that  my  independent 
British  bloj  I  boils  at  the  notion  of  such  honour  being  paid  to  any 
one  under  the  rank  of  an  earl.    But  the  people  here  do  not  seem  to 
think  that  they  are  doing  too  much.    They  are  all  excitement,  and 
appear  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  young  gentleman's  suc- 
cess really  confers  some  substantial  fame  upon  their  city,  and  that 
tliey  camiot  do  enough  to  te.^tify  their  gratitude  for  what  he  has 
done  for  them.     But  this  is  not  all.    I  am  also  made  to  understand 
tlie  meaning  of  all  that  has  been  taking  place  in  the  wretched  lane 
behind  my  lodgings.     Will  my  readers  beUeve  me  when  I  state  that 
the  triumphal  arch,  the  scrubbing,  and  the  general  excitement  in 
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that  locality,  all  bod  referenca  to  tbe  fact  that  tha  carpenter's  Bon 
had  borne  av»J  tha  higfaeet  prUe  at  the  local  school  of  design  ?     I 
am  meditating  upon  tha  foUy  of  these  wretched  continental  people, 
when  a  ban  arieea  among  the  cr«vrd,  the  Antverti  train  is  arriving, 
and  with  it  the  hero  cS  the  day.     Up  comes  the  morting  engine 
with  its  load  of  carriagee  behind  it,  and  out  of  one  of  them  etcce 
a  foun'g  man,  who  is  forthwith  greeted  with  an  enthuaiaetic  wel- 
come by  every  sne  present.      He  passes  through  the  station, 
eocorted  br  two  or  three  prieeta,  his  old  schoolmastera,  aa   I   am 
told ;    witi   them   he   gets   into  one   of   the  carriages  that  were 
waiting,  and  followed  by  the  other  vehicles,  and  by  aa  many  of 
tbe  crowd  aa  could  keep  up  with  them,  drives  off  to  the  town-hall, 
wheiQ  it  taking  place  the  local  distribution  of  prizes,  in  which,  as  I 
have  heard,  ^e  car- 
penter's son  is  to  have 
the  principal  part.    I 
follow,  but  when  I  ar- 
rive at  the  town-ball, 
I  find  it  impossible  to 
effect    a  n    entrance 
there,  avery  availablo 
spot  oF  room  being  ful- 
ly occupied.   I  return 
to  my  iodgings  mtsli- 
tating  on  the  superio- 
rity of  our  people  at 
liome,wboiievt:rwa!:tj 
their  enthuuasui  upon 
aietof  wretebed  daub- 
en,  and  I  begin,  as 
evening  falls,  to  get 
into  tluit  comtortaole 
frame  of  mind  which  is 
pttluccd  by  aelf-aat- 
itfaction.      All    this 
humbug  is    over,    I 
think  and  the  gooil 
Brugeois  have  by  this 
retunied  to  their  sen- 
ses.   But  when  even- 
ing has  fallen,  matteia 
bac(»ne    wone.    The 
lane  is  all  alive,  and 
■oddenly  comes  on  my 
ears  the  noise  of  a  band 
below.     I  look  out, 
and  see  a  aight  the 
like  of  which  I  hope  I 
■hidl  never  see  ageia. 
The  band,  a  good  one 
too,  is  actoally  seren- 
ading the  yoong  artist, 
the    carpenter's  son, 
and   the    neighbours 
aieell standing  about, 
evidently  pioud  of  tha 
honour  done  to  their 
lane  in  the  peiaonof  its 
denizen.    I  shut  my 
window  and  go  out  to 
walk    through    the 
(treeta.  As  I  proceed  1 

hear  the  ncdse  of  another  band ;  this  time,  as  I  hear,  thi;  ssronoile 
is  in  honour  of  the  priests  at  whose  school  the  young  man  who  ob- 
tained the  prize  at  Antwerp  was  educated.  So  that  thu  people 
appear  determined  to  heap  honours,  not  merely  on  the  aucccastul 
man  himself,  but  ako  on  tiiose  who  may,  even  remotely,  have  been 
the  caoae  of  his  success.  I  try  to  fly  from  the  sound  of  tha  music, 
and  nuka  my  way  to  tha  Grande  Place,  but  there  worse  awaits  me. 
There  is  a  large  crowd  gathered,  there  is  more  music,  and  inaehort 
time  the  whole  square  is  lighted  up  with  the  blaze  of  fireworks. 
Bockrts,  Benijal  hghis,  Catherine  wheels,  sqiiito  and  crackera, — 
ev«rything  that  is  made  of  pasteboard  and  damp  gunpowder  are 
flxBOg  away,  broaking  into  sparks,  going  off  with  loud  reports,  and 
tuning  night  tcoporanly  into  day,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the 


assembled  crowd,  who  every  now  and  then  burst  into  loud  applause, 
mingled  with  cheers  for  M.  C.  Bourgmestie,  and  for  the  two  yonng 
lads,  the  heroes  of  the  festivity.    And  all  this  is  in  honour  of  a 
carpenter's  son,  and  of  another  youth  of   equally  huml)le  birth  ! 
all  this  is  done  for  one  lad  who,  to  the  knowledge  of  every  one, 
lived  in  a  poor  house  in  a  wretched  lane,  and  aiiother  who  equally, 
to  the  knowledge  of  every  one,  has  been  educated  at  a  charity  school. 
I  am  veiT  sure  that  it  mil  be  long  before  any  place  either  in  Eng- 
land or  m  Ireland  will  go  into  such  raptura  upon  such  a  subject. 
Only  imagine  any  one  of  our  large  towns,  Cork  for  instance,  or 
Limerick,  or  Belfast,  putting  itself  into  holiday  array,  making  its 
streets  tioif^  with  music,  and  bright  with  fireworks,  because  one  of 
its  chtl  Irvn  Il-is  achieved  some  such  soccess  as  the  prizes  obtained 
by  these  two  young 
Belgians.    Of  course 
the  thing  could  not  be. 
Our  people  have  far 
too  much  self-respect 
for  such  nonsense,  and 
both  Englislimen  and 
Irifihmsii  will  always 
know  how  to  reservd 
their  cnthusi.iGm   for 
sum  J    more     worthy 
obJL'cU  than  a  coupl' 


ofc; 


n.  As 


,  I  declare 
that  the  ordinarily 
quiet  town  do^  not 
regain  its  propriety 
and  usual  tranquUliLy 
until  early  in  tha 
morning,  and  at  timei 
I  believed,  from  th.- 
uproar  about  m;. 
that  I  must  liava 
been  transported  into 
some  noisier  land 
than  West  Flanders. 
But  all  thinp  miut 
cease  at  last.  The 
last  note  of  the  mu^c 
ia  played,  the  last 
Bpaiv  of  the  last 
rocket  dii's  out,  leav- 
ing a  blacker  night 
bdiind  it,  the  kst 
enthusiastie  admirer 
o(  the  arts  and  their 
votaries  goes  home ; 
I  follow  Us  example, 
and  retire  to  rest. 
Header,  good  night ! 


mOBIMB  AflBET. 


Thb  Abbey  of  Irre- 
laffh,  or,  as  it  usually 
c^ed,  Mucr<ia,  Lakeii 
of  Killamey,  ia,  per- 
haps, more  generally 
visited  and  bettor  known  tlun  any  ecclesiastical  ruin  in  Ireland. 
That  a  church  was  situated  here  from  a  very  remote  time  appears 
from  MSS.  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity   College.     Warn 
states  that  it  woa  founded  in  141U,  by  Donald,  the  son  of  Teiga 
Mac  Carthy,  but  there  is  much  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
this  account,  as  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Mastors,"  under  the  year 
1340,  recotd  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  here.     The  Abbey,  the 
mtcnor  of  which,  as  seen  through  the  entrance  doorway,  is  illus- 
trated above,  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir,  separated  by  a  beifiy  of 
small  proportions,  and  only  designed  to  hokl  a  single  bell.     This 
belfry  is  pierced  by  a  narrow  gothic  arching,  which  oonuects  the 
nave  and  choir.    On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  there  is  a  small 
transept,  with  which  it  ii  connected  by  a  large  archway. 


FAVERSHAM  ON  HIS  WAY  TO  FAME. 


KUSEAKVAV, 

HE  civil,  luiUtAr;,  and  ecclniaatictJ  ftutiqaitiw  of 
Irelaud  have,  for  seTenil  years,  praBentcd  a  fraitt id 
'  field  of  lese^i^  uid  inquirj  to  m&ny  able  writers, 
'   who  have  micceeded,  alter  mnch  toil,  and  consider- 
able erudition,  in  dianpating  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  auat  of  indifference  and  ignorance  that  haa  bo 
long  shronded  their  history.     Still,  although  much 
has  been  done,  the  subject  is  still  to  verj  plentiful, 
the  harvest  is  not  yet  exhausted ;  and  there  are  yet 
many  of  these  remains,  which,  fnim  their  eituation, 
'    add  considerably  to  the  picturceque  and  attraclive 
I    appearance  of  the  country,  yet  wholly  unknown  or 
di^^arded. 

It  IS  true,  nearly  all  the  exteudve  monastic  and 
baronial  edi£c«8  in  Ireland  aie  already  before  the 

Kblic ;  but  there  is  another  clase  of  buildings  that 
I  been  generally  unnoticed  ;  thoee  small  oratories 
'  which  were  built  on  spots  already  consecrated  by 
the  residence  of  an  anchorite,  or  on  the  site  ot 
a  decayed  monastery  or  abber  ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  owed  their  origin  to  the  performance  of  a 
TOW,  or  for  the  sui^iort  of  an  eccleeiaetic  whose 
ofiice  it  was  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  founder, 
wboee  tomb  nsual^  was  within  the  w^ls. 
lie  church  of  Kilsharran  is  situated  about  a  mUe  and  a  half  east 
ot  Dnleek,  near  ilie  banks  of  Hie  little  rirer  Nanny  Water,  county 
Louth,  and  appears  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  Of  the  portions  of 
the  walb  that  remain,  the  most  prominent  are  the  chancel  arch, 
which  is  txxnted  and  clothed  with  ivy,  and  a  semicircular  arch 
djriding  uie  nave  from  the  choir.  In  tba  south  wall  an  two  win- 
dowB,  sqnare-heided  and  deeply  receved. 


FAVEBSHAU    OS    HIS    WAY    TO    PAVE. 

BY  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

"Jamaica  Lodge. 
Y  DEAR  Mil.  Faverssam — Vou  will,  I  am  sure, 
bo  delighted  to  hear  that  Timothy  Darling  the 
policeman,  is  now,  through  your  great  kincbesa, 
installed  aa  porter  to  the  "  Wide  World  Life  As- 
surance Company."  He  has  his  lodging,  coals  and 
candlee,  and  £40  a  year. 

"  He  has  desired  me  to  Aank  you  on  his  behalf, 
but  yonr  beet  reward,  I  am  sure,  will  be  the  plea- 
sure of  knowing  that  you  have  been  permitted  to 
be  the  instrument  of  doine  good. 

"  Mamma  desires  her  kind  regards,  and  Uda  me 
remind  you  that  there  u  a  little  spot  out  of  the  gay 
world,  called  Jamaica  Lodge. 

"  Very  sincerely  yoniH, 

"Abakikta.  Ashbt. 
"Tuesday  erening. 

"  You  once,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  eroressed  a 
derire  to  hear  an  oration  in  the  Citr  Hall.  Ther« 
will  be  one  delivered  there  on  Monday  next." 

Mr.  Henry  Faversham,  in  ele^nt  morning 
costume,  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  (it  was  always 
there)  and  a  cup  of  cold  tea  before  him,  rocked 
himself  in  his  American  chair,  in  Arty's  sanctum,  as  he  read 
Mies  Ashby's  letter.  Was  the  style  thweof  so  polished  that  it 
would  bear  three  or  four  readings?  Or  waa  Mr.  Faverfiham 
sympathising  in  the  good  fortune  of  Timothy  Darling?  Iliao 
was  interest  to  the  sight  of  bir.  Faversham  in  the  Erection 
upon  the  envelope,  aye  in  the  post-mark.  It  was  hardl;^  neces- 
sary that  Mra.  Aihl^  should  desire  bet  daughter  to  renund  him 
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that  Jamaica  Lodge,  to  quote  a  Clapham  platitude,  ^^  stood  where 
it  did."  But  the  oration !  Why  was  he  reminded  of  that  ?  Would 
I^IisB  Ashby  be  there  ;  and  had  she  the  hope  of  ineotiug  hint  when 
the  oration  came  off  ?  The  idea  was  too  fUittering  to  be  put  aside. 
Mr.  Faversham  nursed  it  therefore,  as  he  smoked  his  pipe  and  sip- 
ped his  cold  tea. 

The  girl  is  not  such  an  icicle  after  all.  These  serious  young  ladies, 
once  in  love,  throw  themselves  head  over  ciirs  into  the  biusiuess. 
Your  demure  reader  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Bunyan  drops  tlie  heavy 
family  editions,  and  takes  to  a  shilling's  woilh  of  highly-seasoned 
sentiment.  She  is  very  difficult  to  ignite,  but  once*  on  fire,  the 
flames  gather  over  her  head,  and  her  friends  should  hasten  to  the 
rescue.  The  hps  of  Mr.  Faversham  puckered  as  these  thoughts, 
stimulated  by  tobacco,  swept  through  his  brain.  Decidedly,  on  read- 
ing the  postscript  for  the  fiftli  time,  the  reference  to  the  oration  was 
a  broad  nint.  Dehghtful  to  liave  one's  vanity  so  splendidly  ban- 
quetted  I  The  dehght  to  Faversham  was  motlified  by  his  own  sense 
of  his  superb  manners;  of  his  outward  graces;  of  his  gr.^at  claims, 
in  short,  to  feminine  admiration.  Naturally  the  girl  admired  him. 
He  might  have  been  certain  that  if  he  maintained  a  reserved  position, 
the  poor  fascinated  creature  must  advance. 

The  first  transports  of  this  magnificently  vain  conception  over, 
Mr.  Henry  Faversham  laid  his  pipe  asile,  and  wrote  to  Jamaica 
Lodge.  He  was  delighted  to  hear  tliat  the  policeman  was  placed 
comfortably :  it  was  indeed  a  privilege  U>  be  the  humble  m^ans 
of  helping  Timothy  Darling;  he  was  ol)liged  by  ^Irs.  Ashby 's 
kind  message,  which  was,  however,  an  unnecessary  one ;  aufi  he 
would  unquestionably  endeavour  to  find  tim3  to  hear  the  oration. 
He  rose  proudly  from  his  desk,  proud  as  a  mighty  conqueror.  His 
Eilent  eloquence  had  vanquished  a  frigid  girl,  before  whom  hundreds  of 
men  would  have  trembled.  She  had  actually  made  the  first  advances ! 
Pressing  business  bore  Mr.  Henry  Faversham  speedily  to  his 
chambers  in  I^ondon,  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Clifton.  Th3  parental 
oracle  was  delighted  to  see  that  his  boy  would  not  permit  pleasure 
to  interfere  with  bu3in;»g.  A  few  highly  sensible  remarks  on 
the  value  of  punctuality  and  persaverance,  on  the  unhealtliiness  of 
late  hours,  and  on  the  necessity  of  being  prudent  in  the  choice  of 
friends,  dismissed  JMr.  Henry  Faversham  from  the  presence  of  the 
starched  oracle,  grave  and  reverent.  Mr.  Clifton  was  thanked  for 
his  visit,  and  a  brilliant  career  was  provided  for  him,  if  he  would,  as 
he  no  doubt  would,  abandon  those  rabid  ideas  with  which  vulgar 
fellowd  and  bad  fellows  like  Mr.  Thomas  Paine  and  Mr  Cobbett  had 
unhappily  inoculated  the  minds  of  the  young  men  of  the  day. 
Clifton  acknowledged  the  hospitality,  and  swallowed  the  advice,  of 
his  friend's  governor. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  shillings  were  being  dropped  into  the 
hands  of  railway  officials,  winks  were  being  exchanged  with  the 
guard,  and  there  were  inquiries  about  lucifer  matches.  The  gover- 
nor and  his  precepts  were  forgotten.  Where  should  the  evening 
be  spent  in  town  V  Where  would  Namby  be  smoking  ?  Where 
would  Stackington  be  airing  his  last  new  coat  ? 

Sad  young  dogs !  The  Grove  goes  honestly  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock, 
while  they  are  throwing  themselves  into  a  Hansom  cab  at  London- 
bridge.  Clara  Faversliam  is  wishing  that  somebody  would  invite 
her  to  London,  as  she  shakes  her  soHd  flakes  of  hair  over  her  ample 
glistening  slioulders;  and  Ada,  quite  dull,  dropping  upon  her 
^ecs,  in  a  robe  of  angelic  whiteness,  hopes  Henry  lias  arrived  safely 
at  his  chambers.  The  Oracle  has  said  his  prayers,  polishing  his 
heavy  seals  the  while,  and  is  disturbing  the  swallows  in  the  ivy, 
with  his  sonorous  nose.  The  wind  is  gently  lifting  the  yellow  leaves 
from  the  trees  without ;  and  the  night  is  travelling  quietly  to  meet 
thsday. 

Far  on  will  tho  night  have  journeyed  before  the  young  fell  .73 
who  left  tho  Grove  an  hour  or  two  since,  speeding  on  their  way  to 
Btudy,  gp  to  rest — feverisli  and  fagged. 

Air.  John  Ashby  was  glad  to  welcome  his  chum  back.  Faver- 
sham was  still  sleeping  heavily  when  ISIr.  Jack  was  panting  and 
hissing  in  his  sponge-bath.  This  gentleman  had  his  tooth-brash  in 
his  hand,  when  his  curiosity  to  learn  something  about  the  sleeper's 
trip,  vanquished  his  resolution  not  to  disturb  him.  Mr.  Jack 
whistled ;  Mr.  Jack  moved  the  chairs  noisily  in  the  sitting-room. 
The  sleeper  grunted  and  moved  in  his  bed. 

♦*  'Wake,  old  boy  ?"  shouted  JVIr.  Jack  at  once,  determined  to  be 
Jieard. 
^^  Let  a  fellow  have  his  sleep  out/' 


^^  All  right !"    But  Mr.  Jack  still  whistled.    He  was  impatient 
to  hear  and  give  news. 
"  Any  Uters  ?" 

Jack  was  deUghted  to  hear  this  question,  and  darted  into  Mr. 
Faversham's  bed- room.  Two  young  friends  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  and  dining  together  daUy,  who  share  the  same  knocker, 
and  the  same  tobacco-jar,  have  much  to  report  to  each  other  when 
they  have  been  parted  diuing  ten  days.  Jolly  evenings  have  been 
passed ;  Harry  lias  lost  four  pounds  upon  the  billiard-table ;  Julius 
has  been  *'  screwed"  at  O'llollikin's  call  party ;  a  very  pretty  legacy 
has  been  left  to  that  lucky  dog  Fanshawe,  and  wretched  little  Bill 
HaiTLs  is  in  the  Bench.  Jack  had  his  quiver  full  of  points  to  shoot 
at  his  chum.  Namby  had  had  another  "  row"  with  his  governor ; 
Mocatta  had  told  another  lie  ;  Stackington  was  corresponding  an- 
grily with  his  father  from  the  British  debtors'  sanctuaiy,  opposite 
Folkestone  ;  and  Topley,  the  fool,  had  married ! 

^'Married!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Faversham.  ^^But  how  did  he 
manage  it  V" 

*^  'Didn't  cost  much.  Wedding-breakfast,  ale  and  sandwiches ; 
honeymoon  trip,  a  run  to  Graveseud  and  back ;  bridal  chamber. 
College  Place,  or  Street — I  forget  which — Camden  Town." 

*^  A  lively  beginning,"  said  Mr.  Faversham.  ^^  Has  the  girl  any 
money  ?'* 

"  Not  a  screw— not  a  brass  farthing — not  a  button,"  was  the  em- 
phatic answer. 

"  Poor  devils  I '  3ilr.  Faversham  was  pleased  to  add,  in  his  sym- 
pathising way,  and  the  conversation  wandered  from  the  connubial 
prospects  of  the  Topleys — to  Jamaica  Lodge — hither  was  the  thread 
of  convereation  drawn,  by  the  delicate  touch  of  the  gentleman  who 
was  interested  in  a  certain  lady  of  the  establishment.  Everybody 
was  very  well,  according  to  Mr.  Jack.  Araminta  was  as  serious 
as  ever ;  and  Ashby  pere  had  been  asking  after  Mr.  Faversham. 
Would  Miss  Ashby  be  at  the  oration  V  The  City  Hall  was  a 
Large  place.  If  she  were  there,  where  would  she  be  ?  Would  her  de- 
sire to  catch  every  word  draw  her  into  the  reserved  seats  ;  or  would 
her  humility  land  her  among  tiie  common  people  ?  Over  his  first 
pipe  o'  mornings ;  as  he  drew  his  gown  upon  his  shoulder,  for  the 
Hall  dinner ;  while  he  brewed  h^  toddy,  and  while  he  sorted  his 
cards  at  the  whist-table,  Mr.  Faversham  asked  himself  these  ques- 
tions. Should  he  see  that  serious,  cold,  little  face  fixed  upon  the 
orator  ?  Would  those  cool  lips  fall  apart,  as  those  dainty,  pink  ears 
were  gathering  in  his  brilliant  periods? 

Wliat  a  miserable  wretch  is  a  man  with  one  vehemently  domi- 
nating idea  in  his  head!  He  may  seek  friends,  take  violent  exercise, 
indulge  in  narcotics,  and  still  this  fiendish  idea  dogs  him.  Once  in 
an  easy  chair,  in  the  comer  of  a  carriage,  or  upon  his  pillow,  and 
the  idea  stalks  into  his  presence,  tugs  at  his  attention,  and  will  not 
begone  on  any  conditions.  He  has  been  rid  of  it  while  the  blood 
was  dancing  through  him,  during  a  gallop  or  a  hearty  laugh ;  but 
the  horse  in  the  stable  and  the  laughter  sunk  to  stillness,  and  at  once 
tlie  idea  twitches  at  his  elbow.  It  vanishes  while  he  is  playing  a 
losing  hazard,  but  it  plucks  at  him  while  he  is  chalking  his  cue. 
How  he  twists  it  about  and  tortures  it  I  How  he  endeavours  to 
believe  in  the  morning  that  it  is  a  pleasant  idea ;  and  how,  at  night, 
it  lies  heavily  upon  him,  the  nightmare  of  his  waking  moments. 
Suddenly  he  turns  warmly  upon  it,  and  imperiously  dismisses  it ; 
but  it  falies  only  to  wait  for  his  quiet  moments,  that  it  may  sneak 
into  his  brain  again.  Give  up  the  fight,  and  leave  the  tyrannical 
idea  in  possession,  and,  if  you  be  a  rich  man,  your  relations  will 
speedily  mtroduce  you  to  Dr.  ConoUy. 

"  Oh !  very  eloquent  1  There  never  was  a  larger  subscription  in 
the  Hall,  so  Mr.  Hoddinott  told  me.    Never." 

It  was  Sunday  mominff  when  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Ashby  to  ask 
his  daughter  whether  she  nad  been  pleased  with  the  oration  in  the 
City  Hall. 

Saint  Araminta  was  refreshing  herself  with  a  crust  of  bread  and 
a  glass  of  sherry,  after  morning  service.  She  jooked  pretty  with  her 
bonnet  strings  untied,  and  her  black  silk  mantle  lying  loosely  around 
her.  Her  serious  white  little  face,  with  that  demure  little  mouth 
slowly  devouring  a  chip  from  the  staff  of  life,  was  cold  enough, 
however.  Faveraliam  must  have  have  been  mad  when  he  believed 
that  t'i3  little  marble  hand,  which  we  remark  steadily  conveying 
some  shorry  to  the  cold  little  mouth,  had  written  hua  a  serious 
letter,  to  hide  a  suggestion  of  a  tender  nature. 
*^I  taw  Mr.  Favenham  at  the  door,  as  I  was  ooming  ont^*'  aaid 
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Kin  Anminta,  atiU  dowly  Bttndung  her  croBt.    Sie  looked  oeMtx 


"  Uid  fou  ^leak  ?" 

"  h'o.    I  tuul  olmcet  voted  befora 

ivhelher  he  kilw  me."     Fi-i^d  tm  water-droje  from 


him.    I  dont  know 

. .   —       ---p—  — rS  from  ice  fell  these 

-words.  "  I  don't  think  I  enall  go  out,  papa,  before  dinner.  Vic- 
toria, take  Toj  bonnet  and  iDMitle,"  the  Mint  tuliled  languidly. 

Aid;  waa  giggling  in  the  next  room  with  her  young  brotjier,  and 
vaa  tarrying,  nhen  Mr.  Aeiibj  peremptoiilf  called  upoa  ber  to 
mind  her  mater's  worda. 

"  What  Victoria  can  find  to  laugh  at  all  day  long  I  ctmnot  ima- 
gine," laid  aunt  Aiaminta.  She  threw  herBelf  upon  the  eofa,  and 
TOwed  that  she  wai  quite  eihauated. 

"  Victoria,"  Mr.  Aahby  called,  "  feti^  yonr  Giater  her  salts !" 

'■  You  walk  like  an  elephant,"  the  eaint  observed  faintly,  aa  her 
■later  banded  her  the  bottle. 

'*  1  cannot  help  being  betivy,  dear,"  was  Victoria's  Nmple  and 
good -oat  uied  answer. 

"  Don'C  take  the  luncheon  away,"  cried  Hra.  Aditi^'  to  the  ser- 
Tant,  "  1  expect  Mr.  John  and  hia  friend  here  presently." 

"  VVhat  friend  y^'agked  Mr.  Aahby,  as  he  drew  his  amber  bandanna 
daintily  round  hia  Sunday  hat. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Faveraham  to  bo  anre !" 

"  How  could  you  aak  Mr.  Faveisham  here,  on  a  Sunday,  of  all 
daya,"  cried,  or  whined  the  aaint.     ■*  Yon  know  liow  dull  he'll 

Mr.  FaTenham  aa  those  worda  were  paarang  from  Mis  Aahby'a 
lipe,  waa  hftine  liimseU  to  the  box  seat  of  the  omnibus,  that  was  to 
bear  him  andoia  friend  to  Jamaica  Lodge.  Little,  dim,  vapoury 
ahadowa  of  dancing  Cupids  were  playing  about  him,  and  he  waa 
whidting  them  energetically  away,  but  tJiere  they  were,  wriaking 
under  hit  hat,  flntterilig  upon  lug  handa,  dallying  with  his  hair. 
They  might  have  tiieir  fun  ont,  for,  in  afew  houia  it  was  his  deter- 
mination he  would  know  who  had  gent  them  to  plague  him.  Va- 
liantly did  he  hold  to  hia  resolution,  while  the  omn^us  rolled  past 
the  piaca  and  terraoea  that  lay  between  London  and  Jamaica  Lodge. 
It  was  only  whoa  Mr.  Jack  Aahby  was  leading  the  way  from  the 
gat«  tp  the  bouse,  that  it  stnick  Mr.  Faveraham  he  was  on  a 
fool'a  errand.  Pleased  with  this  penetration  at  the  last  minute, 'he 
wonld  watchandsee  whether  the  girl  would  give  hira  a  hint.  Victoria 
warned  his  welcome  with  her  beaming  eyra,  and  Mre.  Aahby,  in 
SalAath  colours  and  fragrance,  declared  heartily  that  she  thoii;;ht 
die  waa  never  going  to  see  Mr.  Favraaham  again.  Miss  Aahby  rose 
from  the  aofa,  and  dropped  her  fingers  into  the  gentleman's  hand. 
She  WH8  sure  she  waa  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  i  aversham  for  the 
intereet  he  bad  taken  in  the  case  of  Timothy  Darling,  the  policeman. 
Mr.  Faveraham  must  really  beg  that  Mf^  Aahby  would  not  mention 
mch  a  trifle.    And  then  ailence  between  the  two. 

Mt,  Faveraham  took  riierry  with  hie  host,  and  continued  to  keep 
hia  temper  while  he  ^tricated  himself  from  the  bearish  embracM 
of  Master  Waller,  (whose  mother  dedaiwJ,  when  ha  brushed  Mr. 
Faveraham's  hat  the  wrong  way,  that  "  he  had  iucA  Bpirits.")  The 
dinner  had  been  eaten,  and  Master  Walter's  voracious  finger  had 
been  dipped  into  every  dessert  diih  (not  excepting  that  in  wiuch  the 
preserved  ginger  lay),  *hen  the  host,  having  exhauated  the  topics  of 
the  day,  and  deliberately  stated  hia  firm  conviction  that  Mesara. 
Spatterby,  Hodgson,  and  Spatterby  would  not  pay  one  farthing  more 
tbaa  four  shillings  and  eigntpence  in  the  pound,  niggtated  a  cool 
bottle  of  claret  upon  the  lawn. 

[TOBBCOmmCED.] 

A  New  f  iqment, — Artista  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  new  and 


the  pallette.  It  is  of  a  splendid  yellow  colour  of  rich  and  brilliant 
hue,  and  poaaeaaes  the  invaluable  and  long  sought  for  combination 
of  qualitiee — brilliancy,  permanency,  and  transparency.  Its  tints 
are  very  pure  in  lone,  the  liehter  ones  bfflng  extremely  delicate  and 
cleaE.  Aureolin  mixes  weS  with  all  other  coloure,  forming  with 
hluee  a  magnificent  range  of  brilliant  greens  ;  and  by  the  aide  of 
nltramarine  and  madder-red,  it  completes  a  triad  of  brilliant,  per- 
•manent,  and  transparent  primitive  colours.  It  is  absolutely  per- 
manent, being  equally  unaffected  tnr  long  continued  exposure  to 
the  son's  tays,  or  t«  the  action  ot  the  action  of  the  impure  gaaaa 
irhioli  mtf  — ' — '--*-  "■-  -■ ■■ — 
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N  prefacing  a  few  notes  anent  the  material  on  which 
,     we  write,  we  may  remark  incidentally  that  the  term 
#  "  !xN>k"  ia  deriral  from  the  ancients,  who,  when 
^    writing  on  the  leaves  ot  trees  waa  superseded,  so 
lA  named  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime  tree,  which  was 
ly  their  paper — "  biblios,"  a  book  ;  thus  we  have  the 
1 1  term  Bible,  the  Book,  the  nii»t  eminent  of  all  books. 
/  llie  term  "  leaves"  comes  from  tiie  fact  of  the  leaves 
\    of  trct^  having  been  used  to  write  on — aa  the  leaves 
I  of  the  talipot-tree  are  still  used  in  the  East — and  the 
*f  word  "  page"  ia  derived  from  the  Latin   pangio,  to 
i  write ;  all  substances  written  on  were  called  pagina, 
V  whether  the  BubstanceB  were  leavea,  bark,  or  parch- 
J  ment ;  hence  page  ;  and  lastly  the  word  paner  cornea 
from  the  Egyptian  word  papijrui,  a  plant  which  grew 
J   rai  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  havbg  a  bulky  stem  with  a  bunch  of 
loose  mlky  filaments  growing  at  the  ton,  from  which 
'     the  firat  paper  was  made.     The  methoa  of  manufac- 
ture waa  curious.     From  the  centre  of  the  stem  of 
the  papyrus  were  cut  long  thin  stripes,  whicli,  being 
I    laid  at  right  angles  on  a  smooth  table,  were  moistened 
with  Nile  water,  which  was  suppcsed  to  pometa  glu- 
tinoua  properties,  and  then  pressed  by  and  polished  with  smooth 
atones.     I'aper  thus  made  ia  suppoaed  to  have  been  used  as  cariy  as 
the  departure  ot  the  children  of  Jsrael  from  Egypt,  and  there  are 
yet  many  specimens  extant.     In  the  museum  of  Turin  is  a  ma>iu< 
script  said  to  have  been  written  two  hundred  years  before  the  birth 
of  Moeea,  and  we  have  read  somewhere  ot  roUs  ot  papyrus  manu- 
script which  contain  the  history  of  Seaostria,  saicf  to  have  bmt 
written  during  the  life  of  that  monarch.    The  pens  used  were  made 
of  the  "  calamus,"  a  reed  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  cut 
and  fashioned  somewhat  in  the  way  we  cut  and  fashion  quills,  and 
the  ink  was  probably  a. compound  d  soot  and  vegetable  extracts. 
The  papynu  plant  is  atiU  iis»l  in  Egypt  for  sails,  fuel,  cotdage,  and 
clothing. 

From  the  use  of  papyrus,  lead,  braa,  copper,  and  wood  for  the 
leaves  of  books,  the  step  to  parcbment  was  easy  and  natural.  But 
the  discovery  and  first  application  ot  thia  aubatanco  is  due  to  acci- 
dent, as  are  many  improvementa  in  tliat  and  aubaequent  ages.  ITie 
inhabitants  of  PerptamoB  were  deairoua  of  procuring  a  library  equal 
to  that  of  Alexandria,  then  the  moet  celeirated  in  the  world.  For 
thia  purpose  they  sent  to  Egypt  for  a  supply  of  papyrus,  which 
supply  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  waa  clearly  no  free-trader,  refused 
to  aSord,  on  the  auppcsition  that  a  second  fibrary  was  not  required 
in  tlio  world  !  The  inhabitant  of  Pei^amos  were  in  despair,  till 
one  bright  genius  among  them  proposed  to  apply  the  skina  of  sheep 
to  the  purpose  of  paper  making ;  and  the  hint  being  quickly 
taken,  parchment  was  the  consequence.  Tlie  method  of  preparing 
the  skms  has  scarcely  altered  from  that  day  to  thia.  They  aro 
steeped  in  pita  imprognaled  with  lime,  taken  out  and  stretched  on 
frames,  scraped  and  rubbed  to  half  thdr  original  thickness,  dressed 
and  smoothed  with  chalk  and  pumice  stone,  and  afterwards  dried 
in  the  sun  and  pressed  fit  for  use. 

i'he  most  ancient  parcbment  books  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge, are  the  Hebrew  minuscripta,  rolled  on  cylindera ;  and  next 
to  them  the  Arabic  and  reisian,  which  werd  usually  formed  ot 
several  square  leaves  folded  together  like  a  t.'ulor's  pattern-book. 
Rolled  books  were  called  volumnia ;  hence  the  word  volume. 

While  on  this  subject  of  parchment  we  may  here  note  that  its 
invention  called  into  requisition  a  number  of  persona  who  wero 
employed  aa  writers  for  tlie  public  libraries.  Tney  were  penerally 
slaves,  who  wrote  with  pens  made  of  the  calamus  reed,  and  a  kind 
of  ir-k  similar  to  that  now  used  by  printers,  but  not  quite  bo  oily. 
In  the  seventh  (^tury  the  art  of  iflun/inaling  books  had  risen  to  be 
a  regular  profession,  and  about  that  time,  too,  quills  were  first  used 
by  S^  scribes.  From  the  difficulty  of  reading  ancient  monuments 
and  parchmentH,  the  modem  science  of  palseygraphy,  or  the  art  of 
deciphering,  haa  arisen.  Montfaucon,  tne  author  of  the  "  Palico- 
graphioa  Gra»a,"  a  work  of  immense  utility  to  antiquarianB,  haa 
been  eBleemedthemostcelebrateddeciphererin  Europe.  By  means 
ot  a  process  called,  "Photo-lithogiaphy,"  recently  introduced,  faith- 
ful portiaits  of  old  recoids,  foe  they  are  more  than  tnuucripts  oc 
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copies,  have  been,  however,  produced.  The  art  has  been  long  known, 
though  not  much  used.  In  I800  a  patent  was  taken  out  for  ^*  an 
improved  process  for  producing  photo^/uphic  pictures  or  designs  on 
the  surface  of  stone  or  metal,  so  that  imjnressions  may  be  taken 
therefrom  by  the  process  of  lithographic  printing."  A  lithographic 
stone  was  coated  with  a  solution  of  gum,  imgar,  and  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  when  the  picture  was  printed  on  this,  the  action  of  light 
acted  on  the  gum,  and  rendered  it  almost  insoluble.  The  stone  was 
then  washed  with  a  solution  of  soap,  and  by  this  and  the  washing 
away  of  the  parts  not  aiOtected  by  the  light,  a  printed  surface  was 
formed.  Stul  earlier,  in  1840,  methods  were  suggested  for  photo- 
lithographic printing,  but  it  remained  for  Colonel  Sir  H.  James, 
R.E.,  to  adopt  various  modifications,  with  very  successful  results. 
lie  first  obtains,  by  means  of  the  camera,  an  ordinary  photograph  on 
wet  collodion  ;  this  is  printed  by  exposure  on  a  sheet  of  sensitive 
paper,  formed  by  washing  over  engravers'  tracing  paper  with  a  solu- 
tion of  gum-arabic  and  bichromate  of  potash.  l%e  picture  so  taken 
is  then  hid  face  down  on  a  metal  plate  very  evenly  covered  with  a 
greasy  ink,  and  passed  through  a  lithographic  press.  It  is  then 
placed  in  a  fiat  porcelain  dish  of  warm  water,  and  gently  brushed 
with  a  soft  brush,  the  ink  being  thus  removed  where  it  overlies  the 
soluble  gum,  while  it  is  retained  on  the  parts  constituting  the  picture. 
This  ^^  prinV*  is  then  transferred  to  a  polishtxl  zinc  jHatd,  and  the 
transfer  gummed  and  brought  up  by  being  rubbed  over  with  print- 
ing ink  and  olive  oil.  When  the  details  appear  clear  and  strong, 
^e  place  is  etched  with  a  weak  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  in  gmn 
water,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  printing  in  tne  ordinary  manner  of 
a  lithographic  stona  or  zinc  plate. 

The  invention  of  paper,  it  is  said,  took  place  in  China,  not  long 
after  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour.  During  more  tlian  seven  cen- 
turies its  use  was  confined  to  the  Chinese,  who,  wliilst  every  modem 
civilized  nation  had  been  advancing  in  wisdom  and  practical  know- 
ledge, have  remained  stationary.  In  the  eighth  century — ^when,  in 
wealth,  knowledge,  commerce,  and  civilization,  the  Arabs  were  the 
^<^teBt  people  on  earth — the  Chinese  paper  was  brought  to  Mecca, 
whence  its  use  was  successively  introduced  into  those  countries  that 
afterwards,  iu  their  career  of  conquest  and  colonization,  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Arabs.  About  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Arabians  transmitted  the  art  of  midcing  paper  from 
cotton  to  the  Spaniards,  and  from  them  to  the  Italians,  french,  and 
Germans ;  and  in  TbSS,  one  Spielman,  a  German  jeweller,  obtained 
permiasion  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  set  up  a  manufactoiy  at  Dart- 
ford,  in  Kent ;  and  from  his  mill  came  the  first  paper  made  in  Eng- 
land. We  may  add  that  the  paper  of  the  Cninese  was  made  of 
silk,  while  that  of  the  Hindoos  was  a  coarse,  rough  tissue,  manufac- 
tured from  the  bark  of  trees. 

Paper  is  manufactured  from  cotton  and  linen  rags.  They  are 
brougnt  in  waggons  to  the  mill,  whence  they  are  transferred  to  a 
large  cylindrical  frame,  covered  with  wire  cloths,  called  the  dustinff 
machine.  Here,  as  the  machine  revolves,  they  are  rapidly  turned 
about  to  free  them  from  dus&  and  foreign  substances  ;  and  this  pre- 
liminary step  over,  they  are  taken  to  the  sorting-room,  where  the 
white  rags  are  separated  from  the  coloured  by  women  and  children ; 
and  from  them  conveyed  in  small  boxes  and  baskets  to  the  rag- 
cuttars. 

The  rag-cutter  consists  of  a  knife  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  board 
In  a  vertical  position,  over  the  surface  of  which  eveiy  piece  of  ma- 
terial is  passed — after  having  been  carefully  examinea  to  free  it 
from  buttons,  pins,  etc. — and  then  thrown  into  a  lax|;e  box  beside 
the  worker.  Beneath  the  cutter  is  a  drawer,  covered  with  a  wire 
cloth,  to  receive  the  dust.  From  the  cutter  the  rags  pass  under  the 
inspection  of  the  overlooker,  whose  duty  is  to  see  that  no  foreign 
substance  is  allowed  to  be  present,  as  if  the  least  bit  of  any  solid 
material  be  suffered  to  remain,  it  would  be^ground  up  with  the 
rags,  and  diffused  in  minute  particles  over  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

These  preparations  completed,  the  rags  are  boiled  in  a  strong 
alkaline  ley ;  and  after  being  sufficiently  freed  from  impurities  and 
colouring  matter,  they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  revolving 
cylinder,  whose  sharp  teeth,  aided  by  the  water,  which  is  freely  ad- 
mitted, soon  reduce  the  mass  to  a  pulp,  which  is  technically  termed 
the  ^^  stuff. ^'  This  is  received  througn  a  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the 
engine  into  a  ^pe  which  conveys  it  to  the  draining  chest  of  the 
bleaching-housc ;  where,  by  the  aid  of  chloride  of  lime,  the  dirty 
rags  are  brought  to  a  pure  and  perfect  white.  By  the  same  pro- 
cess, ako,  coloured  rags  are  entuely  deprived  of  their  colouring 


matter.  After  being  dried  and  pressed,  and  greatly  diixjmshed  in 
bulk,  the  ^*  stuff  *'  is  again  subjected  to  the  action  of  a'washing  ma- 
chine, which  reduces  it  to  a  material  about  half-way  between  rags 
and  paper,  called  **  half -stuff,"  which  in  its  turn  is  taken  to  the  beat- 
ing-house, where  it  undergoes  a  further  beating  and  tearing,  which 
finally  reduces  it  to  a  fibrous  condition  fitted  for  making  into  paper. 
It  is  then  conveyed  to  the  *^  vat-house,"  where  at  each  vat  two  work- 
men are  engaged  in  the  actual  process  of  forming  it  into  sheets.  In 
each  vat  is  a  revolving  wheel,  called  the  ^*  cog,"  whose  action  pre- 
vents one  part  from  becoming  heavier  than  another.  And  now  com- 
mences the  real  hand  process.  The  '^  vat-man"  is  provided*^th 
two  moulds,  each  of  which  is  covered  with  a  wide  bottOQi  like  a 
sieve.  Seizing  the  mould,  he  plunges  it  obliquely  into  the  pulp, 
and  raising  it  carefully  to  a  level,  so  that  the  stuff  may  be  equally 
distributed  over  the  mould,  he  allows  the  water  to  drain  through 
the  interstices  of  the  wires,  applies  the  '•'•  deckle,"  or  movable  raised 
edging  to  the  sides,  which  prevents  the  ^^  pulp"  from  escaping  from 
the  mould,  and  hands  the  newly-made  sheet  of  paper  to  the 
^'  coucher,"  whose  duty  is  to  hold  it  a  minute  in  his  hands,  and  then 
deposit  it  on  the  face  of  a  felt  sheet,  which  takes  the  paper  off  the 
mould.  The  empty  mould  is  then  exchanged  for  the  one  charged 
with  ^^  pulp,"  and  it  is  almost  inconceivable  with  what  swiftness 
and  dexterity  these  operations  are  continued.  When  the  wires 
are  woven  into  a  kind  of  cloth,  the  paper  made  is  called  wove^  and 
when  the  wires  are  placed  acroes  the  mould,  the  kind  known  as  laid 
is  produced.  The  water  mark  is  made  by  the  introduction  of  a  de- 
vice into  the  wire-work  of  the  mould.  The  delicate  note  and  letter 
paper,  known  as  ^^  cream-laid,"  is  made  on  a  mould  having  the 
wires  all  placed  in  one  direction,  at  regular  distances  from  each  other. 

The  duty  on  paper,  we  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers,  was 
repealed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the 
Ist  of  October,  1861.  This,  however,  is  not  the  first  memcwable 
instance  in  which  this  tax  upon  knowledge  was  remitted.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  sixth  century  the  Emperor  Theodoric  abolished 
the  duty  on  papyrus,  which  contributed  to  the  revenue  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  upon  which  fresh  imposts  had  becoi  laid  by  suc- 
cessive rulers  until  they  became  oppressive.  Cassiodorus  congra- 
tulated the  whole  world  on  the  rep^  of  the  impost  on  an  article  dO 
essentially  necessary  to  the  human  race,  and  the  general  use  of 
which,  as  Pliny  says,  ^^  polishes  and  immortalises  man."  We  may 
add,  that  on  the  morning  when  the  duties  on  paper  were  to  cease  in 
these  kingdoms,  a  large  fiag  was  hoisted  from  ^e  paper-mill  build- 
ings at  Brechin,  in  Scotland,  bearing  the  motto,  ^'  The  DeU^s  awa* 
wi'  the  ETcispiman !" 

Various  substances  have  been  tried  to  supersede  cotton  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  but  with  no  great  success ;  and  M.  Schaffer, 
of  whom  it  was  said,  that  ^^  the  whole  world  assumed  to  him  the 
character  of  one  mass  of  latent  material  for  paper  "  produced  it 
from  various  incongruous  products,  such  as  the  ban:  of  the  vine, 
cabbage  stalks,  straw,  wood-shavings,  hop- vine,  and  husks  of  Indian 
com.  The  coarser  kinds  of  paper  are  now  made  from  old  ropes  and 
straw,  while  the  very  finest  sorts  are  made  from  new  linen  and 
silk.  Bank  notes  are  made  from  new  linen,  with  a  small  admixture 
of  pod  cotton ;  and  tracing  paper  is  manufactured  from  the  bark  of 
the  poplar  tree.  Cotton  ana  Imen  rags,  however,  have  been  found 
to  be  the  best  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Amongst 
the  multitude  of  materials  which  have  been  proposea  as  a  substitute 
for  them,  perhaps  wood  has  been  suggested  Uie  greatest  numb^  of 
times.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  manufacture  has  been  actu- 
ally carried  out,  and  we  saw,  some  years  ago,  really  good  paper  for 
printin^purposes  produced  from  deal  shavings,  by  the  patent  of  J. 
and  C.  Watt.  It  is  now  said  tliat  a  French  lady  has  suo^eded  in 
manufacturing  excellent  paper  from  wood,  and  at  a  price  much 
lower  than  that  made  from  rags.  Her  method  consists  chiefly  iu 
the  use  of  a  new  kind  of  machinery  for  reducing  the  wood  to  fine 
fibres,  which  are  afterwards  treated  with  the  alkalis  and  acids  ne« 
oessary  to  reduce  them  to  pulp,  and  the  composition  is  finally 
bleached  by  the  action  of  chlorine.  By  means  of  a  series  of  parallel 
vertical  wheels,  armed  with  fine  points,  which  are  caused  to  jxias 
over  the  surface  of  the  wood  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  the  sur- 
face of  the  wood  is  marked,  and  the  outer  layer  is  formed  into  a  kind 
of  net,  without  woof,  composed  of  separate  threads.  This  layer  of 
fine  threads  is  afterwards  removed  by  means  of  a  plane,  which  is 
paased  acron  the  wood,  and  the  portion  thus  removed,  which  re- 
sembles lint  or  flax,  is  then  treated  with  chlorine,  eto.    SpedoMns 
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Imtb  tlius  been  made  coiudating  of  a  mixture  of  80  per  cent,  of  wood- 
pulp,  and  20  per  cent,  of  rag-pulp,  and  ahecte  have  been  tried  by 
uriuteis,  lithoeraphen,  and  otoerB,  irith  very  satisfactory  reeulta. 
It  ia  Uie  tmaiumous  opinion  of  the  cngraTeni  and  lithographers  who 
haTe  nsed  it,  that  paper  raade  according  to  this  method,  from  wood, 
and  which  coeta  only  £16  per  ton,  ia  quite  equal  to  the  China  paper, 
which  coBta  £214  per  ton.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  eiperi- 
menta  upon  a  larger  ecale  will  confirm  the  results  already  obtained. 
The  meat  ingenious  method  of  disintegrating  the  fibre  of  wood 
which  vre  have  yet  heard  of  is  a  Yankee  "  notjon."  Wood  is  placed 
in  a  cannon,  the  mouth  of  which  ie  plugged  up.  High  preasure 
steam  is  then  forced  in  through  the  touch-hole,  and  when  ute  pres- 
Bure  rises  to  a  sufficient  degree,  the  plug,  together  with  the  wood  is 
blown  out,  the  latter  being  reduced  to  the  appeoraocc  of  wool  by  the 
expansive  foite  of  the  steam,  with  which  its  pores  have  been  filled 
wUlrt  in  the  cannon  1 


iBiTtiitTun  UATX8. 

She  took  the  little  cabinet 

Beneath  her  hands,  so  warm  and  white, 
That  all  the  dark -grained  rosewood  gleamed 

Under  her  palms,  with  tender  Lght. 
Up  rose  the  curious,  carven  lid, 

All  ivoried  with  twisted  sheaves. 
And  from  their  crimson  cell  she  took 

A  slender  spray  of  faded  leaves. 

A  moment,  tliro'  the  Summer  room, 

An  air  of  faintest  fragrance  stole  ; 
Tlie  withered  branch  sent  out  and  out 

The  secret  odour  of  its  soul. 
Dead  I  but  how  many  memories 

Clung  nestling  round  the  wasted  bloom, 
Old  mornings  in  the  wolds  and  meads — 

OU  evenings  in  the  garden  gloom. 

Awhile  she  stood  in  (rifling  mood, 

A  dream  of  idling  lovdmoi ; 
Awhile  she  strove  to  guard  her  tears, 

With  ill-assumed  forgetfuhieBS. 
Around  the  room  the  odour  swooned, 

Her  heart  at  the  old  psasion  leapt ; 
Upon  her  hands  she  leant  her  h^. 

And,  bending  o'er  the  casket,  wept. 

Love,  great  is  thine  inheritance 

Witbin  the  heart,  within  tlie  brain ! 
Thou  rule'st  the  mjiiteries  of  life, 

When  stronger  influences  wane. 
When  yeaiB  have  settled  on  our  brows, 

And  snowed  them  with  unceasing  strife, 
The  fouutuna  of  our  secret  tears 

Obey  thy  call,  and  spring  to  life. 

Leaves — mournful  leaves — their  taUets  bore 

A  hopeless  story  of  the  past ; 
Of  bright  affections  changed  to  pain. 

Of  hopes  by  fickle  faith  o'reci^ 
Yet,  grief  wiO  consecrate  its  own. 

And  fold  its  idol  day  by  day, 
IHio'  truth  may  whisper  in  her  ear. 

Its  feet,  for  all,  are  potter's  clay. 

Back  to  their  crimson  cell  they  go 

Poor  relia,  loved  for  evermore ; 
A  ti'onquil  BfJendour  folds  her  biowa. 

The  hour  of  agony  ia  o'er. 
Oh  I  if  there  be  one  living  truth 

Adorning  life — aurviving  death — 
The  radiant  passion-flower  of  life. 

Til  vomoa'a  deap,  unawerring  faith. 
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IIBBAN  was,  in  the  second  century,  one  of  t^o 
inland  towns  of  Ireland.  The  castle  stands  on  the 
western  bonk  of  the  Al  Berba,  Birgua,  or  Barragh, 
(the  boundary  river,)  now  the  river  Barrow.  It 
was  built,  or  greatly  enlarged,  iu  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  by  Richard  de  St.  ftlicbael, 
when  thia  and  Donamasc,  an  adjoining  diatrict, 
were  erected  into  a  barony.  Rheban  was  found  of 
consequence  to  the  first  English  settlers,  who  re- 
paired and  atrenethened  the  caatle,  aa  also  the  op- 
one  of  KilberiT,  both  intended  to  protect  a 
in  the  river.  Ibe  name  of  this  caatle  was 
<  anciently  Baifaa,  or  Rigb-ban,  that  ia,  the  habita- 
tion of  the  king ;  and  though  now  in  ruins,  some 
'  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  Kirmer  grandeur.  Ita 
maajive  walls — its  muUioned  windows,  with  ita  im- 
pomng  aituation,  show  it  to  be  a  place  designed  to 
awe  the  surrounding  country,  and  forcibly  call  (o 
mind  the  days  when  the  chivalrous  De  St.  Michnd 
held  his  court  here  in  feudal  splendour,  and  lorded 
it  over  the  petty  chieftains  c^  tha  borders  of  tlie 
Pale. 

The  Richard  de  St.  Michael  in  question  founded 
a  monastery  in  Athy,  on  the  west  (bis  own)  aide 
of  the  river  for  crouched  friars,  under  the  invocation  of  St.  John. 
A  burial  ground  and  some  remains  still  exist.  Itere  waa  another 
religious  edifice  erected  by  the  families  of  Bocsel  and  Hogan,  at  the 
east  entrance  of  the  town,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  which  is  . 
erroneoualy  stated  to  have  been  tie  one  founded  by  De  St.  Michael, 
Lord  of  Rheban.  A  coincidence  between  the  names  of  the  Euppoaetl 
founder  and  the  monastery,  called  aa  it  is  St.  Michael's,  may  have 
led  to  the  mistake. 

In  1325,  in  the  absence  of  the  Englidi  settlers,  Rheban,  Dnna- 
mase,  and  all  their  dependencies,  were  taken  by  O'Moore. 

In  1424,  Thomas  Fit^erald,   Lord  of  Offaly,  and   afterwanla 

seventh  Earl  of  Kildare,  marrying  Dorothea,  daughter  of  Anthonj- 

O'Moore,  received  in  dower  the  manors  of  Eheban  and  Woodstock. 

In  1642,  the  Mm^uIs  of  Ormond  to*  Rheban  from  the  rebels, 

after  an  obatiaate  resistance. 

In  1648,  it  was  taken  by  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  who  was  afterwards 
defeated  I^  Ixird  Inchiquin,  and  compelled  to  surrender  Khebau 
and  Athy. 

Near  the  castle  was  a  veir  high  conical  mount,  thought  to  have  been 
a  sepulchral  njound,  raised  over  some  king  or  chieftain,  and  though 
vrtificinl  in  a  great  degree,  tharv   was,  nevarthska,  adrantags 
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taken  of  a  natural  height,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  undisturbed  beds 
of  pravel  that  liave  been  taken  from  it  for  road  purposea. 

Rheban  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Churchtown,  and  omon  of 
Athy,  about  two-and-a-half  miles  north-west  of  the  latter. 


THB  BLACK  DOCTOR. 

CHAPfERXV. 

HE  hai^-chair  at  the  door  at  once  attracted  the 
attention  of  Jonas,  who  gave  instructions  to  his 
companion  to  hide  the  pewter  measure  while  he 
would  go  and  ask  the  new-comer  his  business. 

♦*  lias  Doctor  Bramble  been  here  to-day  V'lasked 
StammeiB,  as  the  elsMtio  QuiU  bowed  respectfully 
to  the  question. 

"  He  has,  sir,"  wpried  Quill,  "  and  he  will  be 
back  soon — I  expect  him  erery  moment.  Perhaps 
you  will  come  in  and  wait  for  him  ?" 

**  No,"  said  Stammers ;  **  1  wiU  remain  here  until 
he  comes ;  but  as  soon  M  he  aniyes  tell  him  that 
Mr.  Stammers  wants  to  see  him  particularly." 

The  curiosity  of  Qtlill  became  at  once  excited, 
and  he  made  every  kind  of  excuse  for  the  object  of 
having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  to  his  satisfaction 
a  person  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much  in  con- 
nection with  the  forged  bill  passed  to  Abraham  Isaacs. 
Stammers  was  aroused  from  deep,  and  anything 
but  agreeable  reflections,  by  Quill,  informing  him 
'^^  A'^     that  Dr.  Bramble  was  inside. 
\^  ^}  y  *'  Tell  him  ;"  replied  Stammers,  "  that  I  am  un- 

^  V  ^  able  to  leave  this  chair,  and  that  I  want  to  see  him 

particularly  " 
In  a  few  moments  Bramble  made  his  appearance,  and  said,  "  I 
have  been  informed,  Mr.  Stammers,  that  you  required  my  pre- 
sence ;"  as  he  placed  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  bowed  with  af- 
fected politeness. 

"  Tell  me,  I  conjure  you,-  said  Stammers,  "  what  hare  I  done 
to  you.  Not  seeing  you  I  left  my  bed  to  come  in  search  of  you, 
but  I  would  rather  a  thousand  times  endanger  my  life,  than  run 
the  slightest  risk  of  losing  your  friendship." 

**  Did  your  sister  tdl  you  nothing  relative  to  me  T^  inquired 
Bramble. 

"  She  told  me  this  morning,  that  you  proposed  for  her,  and  that 
she  wrote  to  you,  declining  your  proposal." 

*'  I  want  to  ascertain,"  continued  Stammera ;  "  if  there  was  any- 
tliing  contained  in  that  letter,  calculated  to  give  you  offence — she 
told  m5  there  was  not." 

**  She  spoke  the  truth,"  replied  Bramble,  "  I  acted  wrong  in  hav- 
ing written  to  her,  and  I  deserved  the  punishment  which  I  have  re- 
csived.  I  liave  to  regret  that  you  found  it  necessary  to  leave  your  bed 
ill  your  present  state,  on  my  account." 

''  AVon  t  you  give  me  yoiu-  luind,*'  said  Stammers.  **  It  will  be 
harsh  of  yon  to  refuse  me  your  friendship,  when  you  consider  the 
wcij^ht  of  th^  obligations  I  am  under  to  you.  as  well  as  when  you 
remember  our  old  and  long-tried  acquaintance." 

"  As  you  wLh  it,  here  is  my  hand,  Stammcis ;  and  whenever  you 
need  the  humble  services  of  one  so  worthless  as  Brutus  Bramble, 
you  may  reckon  on  them,"  observed  the  Black  Doctor. 

*  *  With  reference  to  the  correspondence  you  have  had  with  my  sister 
I  want  to  say  a  few  words." 

"  Xot  a  syllable  to  me,"  replied  Bramble.  "  There  is  an  end  for 
ever  to  my  thoughts  on  that  matter ;  and  unless  yon  intend  to  give 
me  pain,  and  inflict  humiliation  on  me,  you  will  never  mention  her 
name  in  my  hearing." 

"  As  you  will  it,  it  shall  be  so"  replied  Stanuuen,  "  but  when  am 
I  to  sec  you,"  continued  he,  ^^  as  I  will  be  miserable  unless  I  can  see 
you  at  least  once  a  day." 

"I  will  write  often  to  you,  and  whea  you  are  recovered,  I 
can  meet  you  as  frequently  as  you  please.  I  have  not  been  well 
for  some  days,  eo  you  mnst  excuse  me,  Mr.  Stammers,  for  any  bad 
temper  which  I  have  shown." 


Stammers,  who  observed  a  great  change  in  the  manner  and  ap- 
pearance of  Bramble,  felt  very  sad  when  taking  leave  of  his  friend, 
prior  to  returning  to  Elm  Place. 

When  the  Black  Doctor  returned  to  the  office.  Barman  observed  : 
"  It  was  illegal.  Bramble,  to  give  Isaacs  into  custody,  but  after  all 
if  the  fellow  says  a  word,  we  can  say  that  we  only  kept  him  safe  to 
hand  him  over  to  the  authorities." 

"  Have  no  fear  on  that  point,"  observed  Bramble,  '*  the  Jew  is  too 
knowing  to  make  a  mistake  of  that  kind.  Long  and  earnestly  did 
I  watch  to  have  him  in  my  power.  I  have  him  clutched  now,  and 
no  human  power  shall  save  him  from  my  vengeance.  We  must  see 
him  early  to-morrow,"  continued  the  speaker,  as  he  left  the  office, 
accompanied  by  Tony. 

The  Jew  remained  silent  for  a  considerable  time,  while  Wisp  was 
cahnly  smoking  his  pipe.    At  length  Isaacs  said : 

"  I  think  your  name  is  Mr.  Wisp,  and  I  want  you  to  grant  me  a 
favour  for  which  I  will  reward  you.  I  want  to  go  out  into  the  city 
to  get  the  papers  your  friends  require.  I  will  plSge  my  word  I  will 
be  back  with  you  soon.     I  will,  upon  my  honour." 

"  Your  honour  will  remain  where  you  are  for  this  night  in  my 
company,  and  the  sooner  you  think  of  going  to  your  bad  the  better, 
because  I  am  as  sleepy  as  ever  a  sworn  bailiff  could  be,"  observed 
Wisp. 

A  ray  of  hope  broke  in  on  the  Jew,  who  still  affected  to  urge 
the  bailiff  po  comply  with  his  request,  but  Wisp  was  immoveable. 

"  When  thi§  fellow  is  asleep,"  thought  Isaacs,  I  will  make  my 
escape,  and  I  will  ^ut  means  to  work  to  have  deep  revenge  on  Stam- 
mers, Bramble,  Barman,  Foster,  and  Ck)mpany." 

"  After  we  have  had  some  supper,  Mr.  Wisp,  we  will  retire  to 
rest,"  said  the  Jew,  whose  brain  was  busy  with  many  plans  for  the 
reg^ilation  of  his  future  movements. 

**  All  right,"  repUed  Wisp,  who  with  the  cunning  of  his  class  ob- 
served that  there  was  some  deep  motive  at  the  bottom  of  the  civiUty 
of  the  wily  Isaacs.  The  bailiff  determined  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  his 
prisoner. 

"  I  will  give  you  some  excellent  wine  which  I  have  here,"  said 
the  Jew,  as  he  opened  an  oak  press,  and  proiuc3d  a  musty- looking 
bottle.  "  Take  some  of  this,  it  will  do  you  much  good.  I  will 
take  some  brandy." 

The  Jew  Med  out  nearly  a  tumbler  fuU  of  the  wine  and  presented 
it  to  the  bailiff. 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  across  the  mind  of  Wisp,  and  he  said, 
"  Mr.  Isaacs,  do  you  drink  this,  and  I  will  take  the  brandy." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  Jew  with  assumed  indifference,  **  give 
it  to  me." 

He  turned  to  the  press  and  immediately  Wisp  heard  the  splash 
of  Uquid  falling  on  timber.  Isaacs  turned  round  and  holding  up 
the  empty  tumbler  observed,  **  That  is  fine  wine,  I  feel  so  comfort- 
able after  it." 

"  I  never  could  like  wine  while  I  could  get  spirits,"  said  Wisp, 
who  never  took  his  eye  off  the  arch  fiend  who  was  prepared  for  any 
desperate  act,  provided  it  would  secure  his  liberty. 

"  I  have  been  made  a  present  of  my  life  this  time,"  thought  Wisp ; 
if  I  had  drank  the  old  fellow^s  wine  I  think  it  woukl  be  the  last 
drink  I  would  take  in  this  world.    How  many  more  escapas  am  I 
to  have  this  night?" 

*^  Come  Mr.  Isaacs,  I  will  wait  no  longer,  you  must  get  to  bed ; 
I  am  tired,"  continued  Wisp ;  **  do  you  go  oeforo  me." 

Ulie  Jew  ascended  the  stairs  leading  to  his  bedroom,  followed  by 
the  bailiff.  When  they  had  arrived  at  the  fii^  landing  Isaacs  sud- 
denly extinguished  the  light,  and  rushed  up  the  creaking  stairs  for 
the  purpose  of  making  for  the  attic  room,  and  from  thence  to  get  off 
by  tne  roof. 

The  bailiff  sprung  after  the  fugitive,  who  had  a  great  advantage 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  place.  It  was  pitch  dark,  but  the  creak- 
ing of  the  old  stairs  under  the  tread  of  the  Jew  told  Wisp  the  way 
the  despairing  runaway  was  takins^. 

When  the  Jew  had  arrived  at  tne  top  lobby  he  found  to  his  dis- 
may that  the  garret  door  was  locked,  but  in  a  moment  he  made  a 
desperate  resolve.  He  drew  aside  and  waited  the  approach  of  his 
pursuer,  and  on  the  bailiff  reaching  the  top  of  the  Atom  he  made  a 
thrust  at  him  with  a  dagger  knife,  and  wounded  him  in  the  left 
shoulder. 

Wisp  shouted  out  '*  murder,"  and  before  Isaacs  had  time  to  repeat 
his  bk>w,  he  was  fiimly  grasped  in  the  arms  of  the  bailiff,  who,  with 
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all  his  strengih  dashed  the  Jew  prostrate  on  the  floor,  and  kicked 
him  until  he  became  all  but  senaeleGB.  Wisp  kept  his  feet  on  the 
cheat  of  the  prostrate  Jew  while  he  was  striking  a  light  with  the 
assistance  of  some  tinder,  and  a  flint  and  steel,  which  he  always  car- 
ried in  his  pocket.  When  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  light  he 
literally  threw  the  Jew  down  the  stairs  before  him,  and  dragging 
him  into  the  squalid  bed-room  in  which  the  man  of  Israel  used  to 
repose,  he  threw  the  half -unconscious  wretch  on  his  bed,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  window,  which  he  found  was  strongly  secured 
by*iron  bars. 

As  t^e  hour  approached  when  Bramble  promised  to  call.  Wisp 
proceeded  to  tell  the  Jew  to  get  up.  He  Imocked  and  called  re- 
peatedly, but  getting  no  answer,  he  opened  the  door.  The  Jew 
was  in  the  same  position  that  he  was  in  when  the  bailiff  last  saw 
him.  His  eyes  were  open,  and  looked  exceedingly  brilliant.  Wisp 
called  him  again,  and  getting  no  reply,  he  seized  him  by  the  arm, 
and  for  the  first  time  discovered  that  Abraham  Isaacs  was  stone 
dead. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come,"  said  Wisp ;  "  the  Jew  is  dead  up 
stairs  in  his  bed ;  when  the  Black  Doctor  arrived,  he  lirst  attempted 
to  poison  me,  and  after  to  murder  me  with  a  knife.'* 

'^  Ijet  us  see  him  at  once,"  said  Bramble,  as  he  went  up  stairs, 
followed  by  Barman  and  Wisp. 

When  the  Black  Doctor  entered  the  Jew^s  room,  he  said : 

*^  I  smell  almonds.  Hydrocyanic  acid  settled  Mr.  Isaacs's  accounts 
in  this  world — ^it  was  too  good  a  fate  for  the  wretch.  Did  you 
hear  no  noise '?"  continued  Bramble,  addressing  Wisp. 

*'  I  did,'*  replied  the  bailiff ;  *^  I  heard  the  Jew  give  one  scream, 
and  when  I  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  he  was  lying  as  you 
now  see  him." 

^'-  Here  is  the  phial,**  said  Bramble,  as  he  took  a  small  bottle  from 
the  right  hand  of  the  dead  Jew.  "  I  knew  it  was  prussic  acid  tliat 
killed  him.  Don*t  allow  any  person  to  stir  anything  in  this  room 
until  you  inform  the  coroner  of  his  death." 

The  numenons  keys  of  Abraham  Isaacs  were  soon  put  into  requi- 
sition, and  it  waff  stated  that  Bramble,  Barman,  and  Wisp  reaped 
a  golden  harvest  from  the  coffers  of  the  Jew  before  the  Black  Doctor 
and  Barman  Ht  for  Equity -row,  and  Wisp  to  inform  the  coroner 
of  his  fate. 

Amongst  the  treasures  of  the  Jew — his  ill-got  gain— did  the  Black 
Doctor,  Barman,  and  the  bailiff  rummage ;  and  having  amply  repaid 
themselves  for  aU  the  trouble  Isaacs  had  given  them,  they  retired 
from  the  house,  leaving  the  corpse  of  the  Jew  in  sole  possession. 
There  he  lay,  stiff  and  cold,  with  his  glazed  eyes  staring  on  vacancy, 
hunted  to  lus  death  by  the  deep  and  imrelenting  vengeance  of  his 
pursuers. 

Tlie  usual  formality  of  an  inquest  having  been  gone  through;  the 
coroner  having  written  down  the  verdict  of  the  jury  before  a  word 
of  evidence  was  given,  aU  that  was  mortal  of  Isaacs  was  ordered 
to  be  buried  at  some  cross  road  ;  and,  as  the  worthy  deceased  was 
stated  to  have  committed  self-murder,  his  property  was  confiscated 
to  the  crown. 

Barman  and  Bramble  rejoined  Tony  at  Equity  row,  when  the 
two  former  entered  into  close  conversation. 

**  I  have  to  thank  you,  Barman,"  said  the  Black  Doctor,  "  for 
the  part  you  have  played  in  the  transactions  in  which  we  have  been 
late^  engaged,  I  trust  that  you  feci  that  I  have  acted  fairly 
towards  you  in  all  my  dealings,  and,  now  that  I  am  going  to  leave 
this  country,  perhaps  for  ever,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  your  own 
lips  that  you  are  satisfied  witii  my  conduct  in  the  desperate  game 
which  we  have  brought  to  a  sorrowful  conclusion.  We  have  made 
well,  but  you  must  ^e  care  of  Quill  and  Wisp,  as  both  have  the 
Fosters  in  their  power." 

**  In  all  things,  Doctor,  you  have  acted  straightforwardly  with 
me,**  replied  Barman,  **  ana  I  am  not  only  satisfied  but  grateful  to 
you.  Now,  may  I  ask,  what  induced  you  to  come  to  the  aetermina- 
tion  of  leaving  Ireland  ?** 

«*  On  that  subject  I  would  rather  not  be  questioned,"  observed 
Bramble,  who  bade  the  attorney  and  Quill  a  cordial  good  bye,  and 
accompanied  by  Tony,  took  his  departure.  That  night  the-  Black 
Doctor  and  the  boy  left  by  the  mail  packet  for  England. 

The  attorney  lost  no  time  in  informing  the  Fosters  of  their  good 
fortune,  and  they  who  had  endured  so  much  privation,  and  felt  the 
bittemesB  of  poverty,  were  now  restored  to  affluence  and  comfort 
Tlie  regret  ox  Foster  and  his  wife  on  hearing  that  Bnunble  and 


Tony  had  gone  without  seeing  them  was  deep  and  sincere,  as  was 
also  that  of  Stamnurs,  who  was  apprised  by  Quill  of  the  circum- 
stance, but  "  out  of  sight  out  of  mind,*'  as  far  as  Bramble  and  Tony 
were  concerned,  was  soon  proved  to  be  true ; — they  were  seldom 
spoken  of  or  even  thought  of  save  by  the  Fosters,  who  now  resided 
at  "  Rosemary,*'  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  that  could  be 
selected  amidst  the  mountain  glens  of  Wicklow.  Often  in  the  tran- 
quil evenings  would  the  Fosters  «peak  of  the  wanderers,  and,  with 
hearts  full  of  gratitude,  wish  that  Bramble  and  Tony  were  present 
to  share  the  peace  and  comfort  which  they  had  restored. 
Barman's  office  went  tlirough  a  thorough  revolution.     It  was 

nted,  cleaned,  and  propjer  furniture  succeeded  the  ricketty  old 
and  tumble  down  chairs  and  tables.  Jacob  Barman  paid  his 
licence  to  practice,  which  he  had  never  done  before,  and  a  large  brass 
plate  on  the  door  announced  the  fact  that  he  was  a  solicitor.  Wigp 
was  retained  in  the  office  with  QuiU,  and  the  latter  became  remark- 
able for  the  care  he  took  of  lus  personal  appearance,  and  for  the 
amount  of  money  which  he  was  wont  to  spend  on  shilling  gloves  and 
penny  cigars.  Business  throve  at  Equity  Row,  and  Bannan  took  a 
country  house,  and  became  even  more  aristocratic  than  other  attor- 
neys. The  folk  at  Elam  place  lived  as  usual— the  Berkeleys  called 
to  see  tliera  or  they  callecf  to  see  the  Berkeleys,  and  after  some  time 
it  was  whispered  tliat  Charlotte  Stammers  was  to  be  married  to  a 
gentleman  i>aiit  sixty,  who  was  very  rich,  and  who  called  daily  in 
new  white  kids,  and  a  crimson  and  blue  nose.  This  was  Sir  Pud- 
ding Plump,  Bart.,  a  great  man  at  his  club,  who  at  length  made 
up  nis  mind  to  become  a  Benedict.  But  this,  like  the  tliousand 
and  one  rumours  which  gossip  sets  afloat,  was  erroneous, — Sir  Pud- 
ding was  a  friend  of  Colonel  Stammers',  and  his  frequent  visita  at 
Elm  place  were  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  match  between  his 
nephew  and  Cliarlotte.  This  nephew  was  ^Valter  Lindsay  Plump, 
heir  to  the  title  and  estates  of  liis  uncle — a  dashing  young  fellow, 
with  just  as  much  brains  as  would  qualify  him  to  be  a  cornet  of 
dragoons.  Ho  was  accepted  as  the  husband  of  Charlotte,  who  was 
duly  married  to  him  with  all  the  formal  solemnities  of  a  fashionable 
wedding. 

Time  rolled  on,  carrying  its  burden  of  griefa  and  joys  to  their 
destinations,  bringing  hopes  to  some,  and  despair  and  death  to 
others;  but  subduing  all  thing^  in  its  silent  though  triumphal  pro- 
gress. A  mighty  victor,  sparing  neither  age  or  sex,  and  dealing  out 
impartial  justice  to  all — bringing  down  the  most  exalted,  and  rais- 
ing the  most  lowly ;  putting  U\e  parvenu  above  the  aristocrat — 
sparthg  old  age  and  infinnity,  and  smiting  the  beautiful,  the  strong, 
and  vigorous.  Time  works  wonders,  but  none  so  great  as  that  of 
craving  from  the  human  heart ,  a  lingering  wish  to  revisit  familiar 
scenes,  where  that  portion  of  lifewasspent,  no  matter  whether  in  pain 
or  pleasure,  that  never  can  be  recalled — that  period  which  ^^  even  in 
sorrow  is  sweet." 

The  mail  coach  dashed  along  a  dusty  highway  in  the  coimty  of 
Wicklow,  on  a  scorching  day  in  the  June  of  1820,  and  drew  up  at 
a  stage  to  change  horses.  \Vliile  the  stoaming  and  jaded  j^nim^la 
were  being  unharnessed  from  the  conveyance,  two  persons  alighted. 
They  appeared  to  ba  in  a  very  humbL  position  in  life,  and  bore 
about  them  the  signs  of  travel  and  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
to  a  hot  sun.  One  seemad  to  b3  most  teeble,  as  he  had  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  assistance  of  his  companion  to  descend  from  the  place  on 
the  top  of  the  coach  which  he  had  oocupied.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  day  was  very  hot,  his  face  was  muffled  up,  and  he  appeared  to 
be  enduring  great  suffering. 

"  We  wUl  stop  here,  Tony,'*  said  he,  "at  least  for  a  while,  until  we 
provide  a  car  which  will  drive  ua  over  to  Foster's." 

It  was  the  Black  Doctor  who  spoke ;  how  changed,  what  a  miser- 
able wreck  of  the  once  strong  and  fearless  Brutus  Bramble  1  .There 
he  stood,  apparently  dying,  leaning  on  Tony,  now  a  fine  young  man, 
who  never  left  his  patron  in  his  long  and  weary  wanderings. 

"  Very  well,**  replied  Tony,  "  we  can  easily  get  a  car,  but  you  re- 
quire some  rest.*' 

"I  will  have  it  soon,"  renlied  Bramble, — ''rest  that  will  not  be 
broken  by  the  cares  of  this  nfe,  of  which  I  am  weary — most  weary. 
How  little  changed  this  place  appears  since  I  saw  it  last,  and  how 
many  happy  days  does  it  recal  to  my  memory,'*  observed  the  speaker, 
as  he  gazed  on  the  glorious  panorama  spread  out  before  him.  "  Is 
there  anything  in  the  worla  more  beaudful,**  continued  he,  and  he 
said  musingly,  ^^  how  true  it  is  that  in  search  of  pleasure,  we  ieav9 
true  joys  l^lund  us.'* 
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Physical  suffering  had  entirely  subdued  the  animal,  and  developed 
the  man  in  Bramble.  He  was  no  longer  the  fiery,  impulsive  young 
man,  but  one,  patient,  reflective  and  humbled,  and  showing  forth  the 
light  of  his  fine,  intelligence,  which  vice  and  paadon  had  clouded, 
when  we  last  knew  him. 

A  car  having  been  obtained,  Tony  and  Bramble  proceeded  on 
their  way  to  *^  Rosemary.^*  As  they  drove  along,  the  poor  invalid 
became  ^uite  altered,  as  the  perfume-laden  air  breathed  upon  him, 
and  a  smile  of  tranquil  peace  was  expressed  on  the  face  of  him, 
in  whose  breast  at  one  time  the  fiercest  passions  had  unbridled 
sway. 

After  an  hour's  drive,  the  car  stopped  oppoeite  the  rustic  gate 
leading  to  the  lawn  of  **  Rosemary."  Two  elegantly-dressed  chil- 
drenin  charge  of  a  servant,  were  playing  with  a  large^dog,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  entrance. 

^^  How  like  his  mother  that  boy  is,  Tony,"  said  Bramble,  as  he 
pomted  to  one  of  the  children. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Tony ;  **  the  very  image  of  Mrs.  Foster.*' 

At  a  sigDal  from  Bramble  the  servant  opened  the  gate,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  travellers  were  in  front  of  the  hall- door  of  Rose- 
mary Cottage,  around  which  the  honeysuckle,  dematis,  and  sweet- 
briar  twined.  It  was  a  rustic  bijou.  It  was  thatched,  and  fur- 
nished with  one  of  the  most  channingly  constructed  porches.  The 
windows  were  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  extensive  grounds  which  spread  out  around  it  were 
kept  with  exquisite  care.  A  stream  of  the  purest  water,  after 
meandering  through  the  sarden  at  the  rear,  found  its  way  in  front 
of  the  house  to  a  mh-pond,  after  visitmg  which  it  took  another  ex- 
cursion in  the  fields,  and  then  ran  hiding  into  deeply- wooded  nooks, 
where  it  pretended  to  be  angry  with  everything.  It  then  would 
take  another  thought,  and  tumble  head  and  heels  over  a  number  of 
mosB-covered  rocks,  and  after  getting  at  the  bottom,  it  would  be  off 
in  search  of  another  stream  as  eccentric  as  itself.  Indeed,  ^*  Rose- 
mary" was  a  delightful  place,  but  its  chief  charm  consisted  in  the 
B|dendid  views  which  it  commanded  of  mountain,  wood,  and  water. 

Before  Tony  could  knock  at  the  door,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster,  who 
had  been  sitting  in  one  of  the  front  windows,  recognised  Tony. 
They  simultaneously  rushed  to  the  door,  and  warmly  embraced  him. 

^^  Welcome  a  thousand  times,"  said  the  lady  and  her  husband,  in 
a  breath ;  ^*  come  in ;  bring  in  your  friend,  Tonv.  I  am  so  glad  ; 
Tony,  I  will  die  with  joy,"  and  a  thousand  such  expressions  were 
poured  forth  as  Tony  was  turned  round  and  round  to  be  inspected. 

'*  lAura,  as  I  live,  here  is  Dr.  Bramble  on  the  car,'*  said  Foster. 

In  one  moment  Tony  was  forcotten,  and  the  lady  was  soon  be- 
side her  husband,  who  was  tenderly  assisting  poor  Bramble  to  alight. 
Big  tears  rolled  down  the  gentle  woman^s  mce,  as  she  observed  the 
change  which  had  come  over  the  deliverer  of  her  husband  and  her- 
self, and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  Foster  could  control  his  emo- 
tion, as  he  led  the  Black  Doctor  into  the  cottage,  followed  by  Mrs. 
Foster  and  Tony. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say,  that  all  that  kind  and  gentle 
treatment  could  accomplish  was  aone  by  Mrs.  Foster  for  her  bene- 
&ctor,  and  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  patient,  after  a  few 


days,  regain  a  little  strength ;  but  Bramble's  days  on  earth  were 
destined  to  be  few.  He  walked  occasionally  about  the  grounds, 
and  amused  himself  with  the  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
called  after  him ;  but  his  malady  increased  in  virulence,  and  he  gra- 
dually sank  under  it ;  and  often  in  his  short  rambles  with  Tony  ho 
spoke  with  philosophic  calmness  of  death,  which  he  knew  not  to  be 
far  distant. 

Towards  the  close  of  a  fine  autumn  evening,  Bramble,  whose  life 
was  ebbing  iast,  addressed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster,  who  with  Tony 
were  standing  near  his  bod,  and  said : 

*^  If  the  t£inks  of  a  dving  man  be  of  any  use  to  you,  you  have 
my  heart's  sincereat  thanks  for  all  your  kindnen ;  but  to  show  you 
that  I  am  not  yet  done  asking  favours,  Tony,  my  true  and  trusted 
friend  in  all  my  wayward  joumeyings  through  good  and  through 
evU  fortune,  must  be  your  special  charge.  You  owed  me  little ;  to 
him  you  owe  everything ;  but  with  that  dignity  of  true  worth,  he 
concealed  his  merits  beneath  his  modesty.  I  leave  him  to  you,  as 
my  only  bequest ;"  and  calling  Tony,  who  was  sobbing  as  if  his 
heart  would  break,  to  come  closer  to  him,  he  placed  his  &vourite*8 
hands  in  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster,  who  were  quite  overcome 
with  grief.  The  dying  man  continued,  *^  Be  as  fiuthfuf  to  the  Fosters 
as  you  have  been  to  me,  and  you  shall  be  deserving  of  all  honour. 
I  have  now  done,  but  to  bid  you  an  affectionate  good-bye." 

The  effort  he  had  made  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  sank  back 
exhausted  on  his  pillow.  His  mind  began  to  wander,  and  from 
time  to  time  he  would  mention  the  names  of  Tony  and  Charlotte. 
Every  moment  his  breathing  grew  less  distinct,  and  as  the  sun  was 
sinking  bdiind  the  distant  mountains,  the  spirit  of  Brutus  Bramble 
tranqmlly  passed  away. 

The  day  out  two  after  his  death  the  remains  of  the  Black  Doctor 
were  placed  in  the  secluded  spot  which  he  himself  had  pointed  out,  in 
an  adjacent  church-vard,  and  over  the  crave  Foster  had  erected  a 
simple  tomb,  on  which  was  inserted  merdy  the  name,  age^  and  date 
of  the  death  of  his  friend. 

Our  story  has  now  drawn  to  its  close ;  but  perhaps  it  is  neoeasaiy 
to  saythat  Tony  became  one  of  the  family  circle  as  ^^ Rosemary,**  and 
became  a  most  respectable  man,  and  when  we  heard  last  of  him, 
he  was  no  leas  tlum  a  grandfather.  Old  Nelly  lived  to  an  advanced 
age  with  the  Fosters.  Squint,  who  figured  in  the  earlier  part  of 
our  Httle  narrative,  it  is  said,  is  doing  very  well  in  the  oobnies. 
Joey  Dix  stole  and  sold  dogs,  and  stole  and  sold  them  again,  up  to 
the  period  of  his  demise,  a  few  years  sinoe.  The  Stammers  forget 
or  seem  to  forget  all  about  forged  bills,  and  even  Robert  Stammers 
Esq,  D.L.  is  not  much  pleased  when  the  name  of  the  Black  Doctor 
is  mentioned. 

And  now,  kind  and  gentle  reader,  good  bye ;  our  little  story  has 
arrived  at  that  to  which  all  things  however  great  or  however  lowly 
must  come—a  conclusion.  We  have  made  an  humble  effort  to 
sketoh  some  people  as  we  have  found  them ;  and  if  we  have  failed, 
we  will  not  m  much  disappointed,  as  very  few  men,  however 
gifted,  can  expect  to  give  general  satisfaction,  if  they  prefer  to 
draw  on  their  ei^>erienceB  rather  than  on  their  imagination  for 
facts. 
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couiliined  to 
wtablish  Ikiui  aniODg  the  rc> 
taJDeis  of  tbo  iloiuicile.  in 
tlint  equivocal  otficowhicJi  ii) 
Irish  rustic  tuniliea,  is  >)«• 
nipialei  by  ihc  word  ijorsoon. 
Hia  duty  for  many  yi'iirs  wiji 
to  run  on  meesageB  to  tliu 
neighbouring  haiiJi't  —  t.> 
fetdi  &  daily  pcnnywurtli  of 
tobncco  iot  the  oU  wuinan— 
lo  keep  the  pifp  uixin  their 
good  behaviour — drive  imnie 
i-he  cowB  at  night — wntcb  iHo 
f^ardena  atazed  time — and  in 
short,  "  turn  his  Iwnd,"  and 
his  feet,  too,  occaiiionriHy,  to 
anything  which  it  needed  not 
Ihe  exertion  of  matorerliinfca 
to  accomplish.  As  far  as  at- 
tention to,andcheerfulneeBin 
the  execution  of  every  trust 
conilded  to  him  could  go,  it 


TUE  VlU^AE  EALI.. 


wan  impotdble  for  Dinny^- 
or  Dionydus,  as  bis  new  and 
more  formal  protectora  called 
him — lo  give  greater  satiafsc- 
tiou  to  his  patron  than  hudid ; 
hut  there  uas  one  evil  occa- 
sioned bv  Ilia  preeenco  in  tlia 
house,  which  more  than  coun- 
tcrlinlanced  all  his  murils. 
Tlifi  effect  which  hisliretap- 
pcnrauce  had  produced  on  tiie 
infant  dBughler  of  the  Pala- 
tine continued  progTMsivily 
on  i\K  tuerease,  through  tl:u 
HuljHequent  stagos  of  child- 
hood, girlhood,  and  youlli ; 
and  at  fifiocn  ycara  of  tifi^ 
tlic  Bcnsatioii  with  which  slii 
regarded  the  daring  and 
dark-minded  bd.  uiight  lie 
found  to  resemble,  iu  every 
particular,  the  mingled  emo- 
tion of  fear  and  ailuilration 
which  he  had  occaitioiicil  her 
on  tiie  morning  when  accident 
first  conducted  him  to  iier 
father's  house.  The  real  nature 
of  (lie  feeling  continued  pre- 
cisely the  same,  hut  that  tune, 
long  habit,  unavoidable  prox- 
imily  of  intercourse,  anil  liic 
gradual  development  of  her 
OH' n  character  as  it  approach- 
ed the  seriouaneesof  woniaii- 
honil,  h.-ul  BtrengtlieuL'il  and 
de.'lieiicd  the  afleetiuu  into  n 
nxitod  and  en  growing  paeaiuu 
— a  circumstance  evidently 
unfortunate  for  tlie  foor  girl, 
ii:id  the  more  cxiruorrliD^ry 
iiu  the  progress  of  iutun^cy 
with,  and  consequent  intlj/ht 
into  the  character  and  difi.i.'.!- 
tionof  lier  father's  depenaai:i, 
w.is  not  calculated  to  add  a 
well-fonnded  esteem  to  Iha 
emotions  w)  dch  he  had  already 
exi'ited  in  her  mind.  With 
this,  liowever,  we,  as  her  hia- 
torians,  are  not  dispceed  tu 
^uanel,  for  it  is  apparent  tliHt 
■"~- 0  Kitin  thBgwiUcr 
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iex  altogether  an  anomaly — if  woman  made  her  reason  on  all  occasions 
the  counterFcarp  to  her  affections,  and  never  yielded  her  heart  on  any 
i/Orms  but  those  of  conveniejice,  the  very  foundation  of  all  romance 
would  be  annihilated.  Her  father,  however,  who  was  no  philosopher, 
and  could  by  no  possible  train  of  reiisoning  bring  himself  to  discover^ 
points  of  coincidence  or  suitability  between  two  characters  filling 
fiituatioDS  almost  *BS  distinct  as  those  of  menial  and  mistress,  was 
overwhelmed  with  indigiiation  and  astonishment  when  the  probabi- 
lity of  so  preposterous  an  attachment  first  broke  upon  him.  A  few 
words  of  fierce  incrimination  ended  in  an  oath  of  eternal  hatred  and 
enmity  between  him  and  his  prot<5gc,  and  the  latter  was  ejected  from 
the  dwelling  where  he  had  spent  the  greater  portion  of  hiis  life,  with 
as  little  ceremony  as  was  used  in  a  sinular  predicament  by  the  Baron 
of  Thunterdentronck. 

Some  confinement,  a  little  reasoning,  a  great  deal  of  menace, 
and  a  natural  pliability  of  character,  soon  produced  all  the  effect 
which  her  father  could  have  wished  on  the  affections  of  the  impru- 
dent Sarah  Scgur.  The  proud  spirited  beggar-boy  never  appeared 
in  the  neighbourhood  after — and  seemed  even  to  have  extended  his 
ready  hatred  to  the  gentle  and  suffering  cause  of  his  dis-favour. 
Twas  but  a  few  weeks'  peaking  and  pining — some  dozen  sighs — 
half  dinners — ^tears — and  one  fit  of  hysterics,  and  Sarah  Scgur  was 
again  the  bright-haired,  blue-eyed,  soft-cheeked  oniameut  of  her 
native  village,  and  delight  of  her  father's  heart.  What  became  of 
her  first  love,  she  neither  asked  nor  seemed  to  care. 

Two  years  after  this  transaction,  a  very  strong  inducement  held 
out  by  a  conunercial  relative  in  Germany,  occasioned  a  total  revo- 
lution in  the  affairs  of  the  worthy  farmer.  Committing  his  farm  to 
the  care  of  a  cousin,  and  his  daughter  to  the  guardianship  and 
tutelage  of  an  experienced  female  relative,  he  exchanged,  during 
some  years,  the  land  of  his  birth  for  that  of  his  ancestors,  and 
found  the  advantage  of  the  sacrifice  he  made  of  his  domestic  con- 
yenlence,  in  a  considerable  increase  of  wealth.  For  some  time,  the 
accounts  which  he  received  from  home  were  such  as  to  leave  him  no 
ground  to  regret  the  step  which  he  had  taken,  and  he  went  on, 
hoarding  money,  and  forming  a  thousand  different  sclunies  for  its 
disbursement,  when  a  letter  from  his  daughter,  informing  him, 
though  in  the  most  guarded  and  cautious  manner,  of  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  delinquent  Dinny  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  at 
the  cottage  of  the  Palatine,  startled  and  fified  him  with  dismay  and 
apprehension.  She  described  liim  in  the  most  touching  manner,  as 
presenting  a  picture  of  misery,  of  repentance,  and  abject  poverty, 
which  would  make  resentment  not  only  inhuman  but  ridiculous, 
and  ended  by  suggesting,  in  a  very  circuitous  way,  the  possibility 
of  an  entire  refoimation  in  the  young  man,  in  case  her  father 
should  give  him  another  trial.  The  Fagacious  Palatine,  however, 
judged  that  either  the  inexperience  or  the  entliusiii^ju  of  tlie  letter- 
writer  had  led  her  into  error,  so  far  as  her  propnt>slic  was  concerned  ; 
and  he  was,  although  much  against  his  inclination,  compelled  to 
suspect  that  she  had  used  more  or  lees  exa;?*;eration  in  her  account 
of  the  young  rebel's  mean  submission,  iiis  estimate  of  Dinny's 
character  wasright,  although  it  was  very  true  that  the  latter  had,  jis 
Sarah  mentioned,  made  his  appearance  on  the  farm.  Segur  imme- 
diately answered  the  letter  in  a  tone  of  violent  and-  tmabated 
•indignation,  and  the  subject  was  not  ngain  renewed.  In  a  littlo 
time  after,  an  account  reached  him  that  his  kiiiBman  had  been 
struck  with  blindness,  and  that  several  losses  in  consequence  had 
accrued  to  the  property.  This  lattei*  circumstance,  however,  which 
he  was  sufficiently  provided  against,  gave  him  not  a  tithe  of  the 
rnieasiness  which  was  occasioned  by  the  irregularity,  and  at  length 
the  infrequency  of  the  letters  which  were  transmitted  to  him  from 
his  family,  and  the  conviction  that  some  dreadful  change  had  tiiken 
place,  was  soon  confirmed  by  the  total  cessation  of  all  communiwi- 
tion  whatever.  Filled  with  a  thousand  alarms  antl  uncertainties,  he 
was  now  returning  to  ascertain  the  cause,  whatever  it  might  be,  of 
the  singular  neglect  which  had  pained  him. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  glance  at  the  for- 
tunes of  his  young  foe  during  the  interval.  lie  had  contracted,  soon 
after  his  expulsion  from  the  Palatine's  I.-jusehold,  a  close  friendship 
with  the  sole  offf^jjrijig  of  his  unkind  mother's  second  ni"rriage,  who 
had  been,  for  some  yeare  past,  left  with  himself  in  a  fctatv^  of  orphan- 
age, under  circunistauees  jM^culiarly  calcuhUed  (if  that  alone  had 
not  bci-n  sufficient)  to  bin(l  them  to  each  other  ;  in  a  league,  too, 
much  closer  than  that  involved  by  the  general  claims  of  their  rela- 
tjbujblap,  which,  accordhnj  to  the  oomioiLs  of  the  tkuss  in  which  they 


were  brought  up,  are  sufficient  grounds  for  a  casus  fadtris  of  mu- 
tual offence  and  defence  on  all  occasions.  The  brothers  resided 
together  in  the  cabin  in  which  they  liad  first  seen  the  light — ^held 
their  acre  of  potato-ground  in  conmion,  lived  together,  worked 
topr^'ther,  fought  together,  and  drank  together.  This  very  closeness 
of  attachment,  however,  had  unhappily  the  effect  of  involving  them 
in  a  greater  number  of  quarrels  with  their  neighbours  than  that  to 
which  the  hereditary  privilege  of  an  Irish  peasant  might  be  suppo&.'d 
fairly  to  entitle  them.  The  secret  of  this  tondency  to  disunion  might 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  either  of  the  friends  was  far  more  apt  to 
resent  an  insult,  real  or  imagined,  offered  to  the  other,  than  if  he 
had  received  it  in  his  own  person ;  and  the  natural  consequence  was 
tliat  before  long,  their  hands,  like  those  of  Ishmael,  were  against 
every  man^s,  and  every  man's  hand  against  theirs.  Still,  however, 
there  was  no  deep  moral  offence,  of  such  a  nature  as  could  awaken 
the  serious  indignation  of  their  neighbours,  imputed  to  them,  and 
their  extraordinary  fondness  for  fighting  liad  only  the  effect  of  in- 
juring themselves,  and  increasing  the  custom  of  the  village  apothe- 
cary. 

Great  therefore  was  tiie  consternation  which  spread  thiough  the 
cottage  circles,  when  one  summer  morning  as  the  Macnamaras  wero 
leaving  their  humble  cabin  with  their  slancs  on  their  shoulders,  in 
order  to  proceed  to  their  daily  toil — a  party  of  soldiers,  with  a  ma- 
gistrate at  their  head,  intercepted  their  progress,  and  laying  hands 
on  the  younger  brother,  arrested  him  in  the  name  of  the  king  for  a 
midnight  assault  on  the  dwelling-house  of  the  \T'ry  man  who  was 
appointed  the  guardian  of  his  property  and  his  child,  by  the  Pala- 
tine. It  came  like  a  thunder-stroke  upon  the  mind  of  the  elder 
brother,  Dinny — as  he  was  still  called — he  thought  it  impossible 
that  the  transaction  could  have  taken  pkice  without  his  knowing  it ; 
he  remonstrated  violently,  but  the  civil  officer  persisted  in  tlie  coui-so 
he  was  pursuing,  and  the  sullen  silence  of  the  younger,  joined  to  the 
paleness  and  conscious  anxiety  which  overspread  his  features,  oper- 
ated with  a  more  fearfid  influence  upon  the  increduUty  of  the  youth, 
than  all  the  confident  pertinacity  of  his  accusers.  The  prisoner  was 
led  away  and  flung  into  rho  county  gaol,  after  wringing  the  hand  of 
his  relative  with  a  bitjeinoss  of  feeling,  wliich  those  only  can  ima- 
.gine  who  part  for  the  .\6t  tune  with  a  good  friend,  and  leave  him 
no  legacy  but  shame  and  lonehness. 

Neither  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many  to  know  what  the  degree 
of  tliat  lonehness  was  in  the  instance  of  the  elder*  Macnamara. 
Unacquainted  ^dth,  from  the  manner  of  his  education,  as  well  as 
unfitted,  from  the  nature  of  his  disposition,  for  the  exercise  of  any 
of  those  noble  resources  by  wliich  more  cultivated  minds  are  enabled 
to  support  themselves  beneath  the  pressure  of  an  imforeseen  affliction, 
he  abandoned  himself  without  an  effort  at  resistance,  to  the  spirit  of 
desolation  which  came  upon  him.  He  became  spiritless  and  de- 
Bjv)nding,  neglected  his  employments,  forsook  the  wake,  the  dance, 
the  fiiir,  the  hurling  match,  and  the  public -house,  and  a  wait  ^{1  in 
helpless  anxiety  the  issue  of  his  brother's  trial,  stalking  like  one  that 
is  moped  with  sorrow,  around  the  precincts  of  the  prison,  shunning 
the  fight  and  converse  of  Ids  old  acquaintances,  and  pitied  even  by 
thoso  whose  heads  bore  frequent  testimony  to  his  promptitude  and 
ready  spirit  in  earhcr  and  prouder  days.  Had  the  offence  with 
which  his  brother  was  charged  been  merely  an  outrage,  it  would 
only  have  affected  his  fortunes,  or  his  personal  safety,  and  left  some 
consolation  to  those  who  bore  his  name ;  but  theft—sheep-stealing 
had  been  superadded,  and  dipgrace  was  fixed  upon  his  reputation  ; 
for,  among  tjie  peasantry  of  Ireland,  their  proverbial  honesty  is  not 
BO  much  occasioned  by  tneir  abhorrence  of  tne  positive  injury  which 
the  contrary  practice  inflicts  on  their  neighbour,  as  by  their  con- 
tempt for  the  indication  which  the  latter  affords  of  a  low  and  mean 
epint  on  the  part  of  the  perpetrator.  Thus,  for  instance,  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  elder  brotner  overheard  a  neighbour  "  wonder- 
ing that  anybody  woiddn't  drop  down  with  the  shame,  to  be  caught 
doen  such  a  mane  thing,"  and  retorted  on  the  hag,  that  she  had 
herself  had  a  son  hanged  for  murder,  she  repUed  with  infinite  com- 
poaure  and  satisfaction,  '*  Oh,  the  heavens  be  praised  that  it  wasn't 
a  cow  or  a  sheep  he  stole !" 

The  compastion  entertained  for  the  elder  and  unsuspected  brother, 
was  sufficient  to  procure  him  admission  on  the  day  or  Macnamara's 
trial,  within  the  precincts  of  the  bar,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  table  ap- 
pointed for  the  accommodation  of  evidence  and  of  the  crier,  a  bust- 
ling and  important  personage,  whose  duty  it  is  in  Irish  courts  to 
be  ajs  noisy  as  posaible  in  procuring  "  silence** — ^to  perform  the  part, 
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of  mouthpiece  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown — marehal  the  spectators  to 
their  different  places — throst  out  the  orangewomen — -knock  little 
boys  on  the  head  with  a  long  white  wand-nand  convey  by  means  of 
a  slit  in  the  end  of  said  wand,  epistles  from  all  quarters  of  the 
court.  Under  the  patronage  of  this  great  man,  poor  young 
Macnamara  was  permitted  to  occupy  one  of  the  stfepe  leaduig  to 
the  witness  table,  while  his  brother  was  caMei  on  before  God  ajid 
his  country,  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  life  and  death. 

It  ia  needless  to  enter  into  any  detail  either  on  the  particulan 
of  the  case,  or  the  feelings  of  the  friends,  according  as  every  cir- 
cumstance  of  corroboration  was  brought  f<»rward ;  until  at  length, 
the  deep  and  deadly  conviction  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused  became 
Btiunpea  upon  the  mind  of  every  spectator,  and  was  manifested  by 
the  emphatic  nod  and  compression  of  the  lips,  which  passed  in  silence 
among  the  more  intelligent  of  the  listeners.  Still,  however,  tha 
eyes  of  the  devoted  wretch  and  his  forlorn  relative  were  fixed,  in 
all  but  utter  hopeleesnees,  upcxi  the  door  of  the  jury  room ;  the  stake 
at  issue  being  too  awfully  great  to  permit  them  to  yield  up  their  re- 
kmce  upon  the  hope  which  they  knew  to  be  unfounded,  until  cir- 
cumst^vnces  should  nave  forcibly  torn  it  from  them.  That  door  at 
leugth  was  opened,  and  the  doom  of  the  priscaier  was  manifested  in 
ihd  solemn  and  reluctant  manner  of  the  foreman,  as  he  tendered  the 
written  verdict  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown.  The  criminal  cast  a  dreary 
gUnce  around  him,  when  called  upon  to  plead  against  his  sentence, 
but  could  not  utter  a  word :  and  the  judge  had  already  proceeded 
far  in  his  discourse  to  the  prisoner,  and  was  appoaching  the  usual 
form  of  condemnation,  when  a  figure,  pale,  wild,  and  haggard  in 
gesture  and  appearance,  appeared  on  the  witness  table.  It  was  that 
of  the  elder  Macnamara.  He  raised  his  hands  imploringly  toward 
the  bench,  while  his  frame  shook  and  his  features  quivered  with 
emotion. 

''  My  lord  !'^  he  exclaimed,  ^^  stop  talken  to  the  boy,  for  *twas  I 
done  the  deed." 

A  universal  murmur  of  astonishment  passed  through  the  court  at 
this  declaration.  A  whisper  at  the  same  time  was  circulated  among 
the  counsel,  the  import  of  which  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  hal^ 
crazy  appearance  and  demeanour  of  the  youth.  The  prisoner  was 
appealed  to. 

''My  lord,'* he  replied  with  a  mournful  toss  of  the  head,  "I 
wouldn't  have  you  give  in  to  him — ^I  won't  say  it  was  myself  done 
it — ^but  it  wasn't  he  any  way." 

The  young  man  was  in  consequence  removed,  m  a  person  whose 
cntbusi<kstic  affection  had  affect^  his  reason,  and,  as  the  legal  phrase 
is,  judgment  and  execution  followed  acc<»rdingly,  in  the  person  of  the 
younger  brother. 

The  original  character  of  the  dder  Macnamara  was  now  complete- 
ly restored.  He  once  more  resumed  all,  and  more  than  all,  the 
ready  violence  and  fierceness  of  demeanour  for  which  ho  was  form- 
erly far  more  remarkable  than  his  dead  brother,  and  seemed  to  exist 
only  in  the  hope  of  being  one  day  enabled  to  avenge  the  blood  of 
tho  latter,  against  his  prosecutor,  the  guardian  Segiir,  and  the  whole 
of  his  family,  exceptmg  perhaps  the  innocent  object  of  his  own  early 
attentions.  He  now  seemed  to  have  abandonecl  every  other  care 
but  that  of  gratifying  this  single  passion.  His  cabin  was  forsaken, 
his  garden  left  untiUed,  all  his  accustomed  haunta  apj^eared  to  be 
forgotten  or  deserted,  and  he  might  occasionally  be  observed  gliding 
at  nightfall,  like  a  spectare,  among  the  saUy-gpovcs  and  along  the 
hwlges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hi%  enemy.  The  latter  felt  that  he 
had  deep  cause  to  regret  a  transaction  which  rendered  him  obnoxious 
to  a  being  so  desperate  and  ill-conditioned  as  his  persacutor.  He 
was  a  weak,  sickly  man,  of  a  nervous  and  ahnoet  feminine  feebleness 
of  mind  and  frame,  and  never  dared  venture  out  unaccompanied  by 
some  person  of  strength  sufficient  to  protect  him  against  any  attempt 
which  could  be  made  on  his  life ;  and  even  with  these  precauti<Mis 
he  found  himsdf  compelled  to  eat  his  bread  amid  all  the  terrors  of 
insecurity.  All  the  exertions' and  persuasions  of  his  friends,  his 
niece  among  the  number  (who  calculated  much  on  her  own  influ- 
ence over  the  mind,  of  the  young  man,  if  thoy  could  but  find  an  op- 
portunity of  using,)  were  ineffectual  in  restoring  cahnness  to  his 
mind,  llis  sleep  was  broken  by  frightful  dreams,  and  the  oath 
wliich  his  foe  had  taken  in  his  own  hearing,  that  he  would  have 
"  blood  for  blood  before  the  grass  should  wither  on  his  brother's 
grave,"  sounded  for  ever  in  his  eaw.  After  many  fruitless  efforts, 
however,  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  his  threats, 
young  Macnamara  sodd^y  diai^^eaxBd  from  tiie  neigliboarbood, 


and  nothing  more  was  seen  or  heard  of  hun  for  several  months. 
Better  hopes  began  to  break  in  upon  the  mind  of  the  object  of  this 
hate,  and  he  ventured,  after  some  time  spent  in  many  vain  endea- 
vours to  ascertain  the  position  of  his  enemy,  to  resume  his  wonted 
occupations  about  the  farm  without  fear  of  p^sonal  danger. 

He  was  returning  on  a  bright  moonlight  night  from  a  water-mill 
in  his  own  neighbourhood,  where  he  had  remained  to  a  late  hour, 
superintending  the  grinding  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn,  and 
making  the  night  jovial  with  the  miller,  in  the  excess  of  his  d^ 
light  at  a  piece  of  good  news  with  which  the  latter  had  been  eU- 
tertaining  him.  This  was  no  other  than  that  one  Dennis  Macna- 
mara had  been  tried  and  convicted  at  the  assizes  of  Cork,  for  some 
felonious  offence,  and  obtained  a  free  passage  in  a  king's  ship  hound 
for  the  new  world.  They  had  been  quaffing  to  the  favoaraok  pso- 
sage  of  the  young  emigrant,  until  Segur  became 

**Nathatfou 
But  just  a  druppie  in  his  ee," 

and  solemnly  protested,  in  a  speech  much  more  rep[iarkable  for  the 
emphatic  energy  and  needlesslv  vehement  gesticulation  with  which 
it  was  delivered,  than  for  its  doquence  or  sound  sense,  against  tak- 
ing another  tumbler. 

He  had  proceeded  already  a  considerable  distance  on  his  way 
home.  His  health  appeared  to  have  been  restored  at  a  word.  He 
trod  the  earth  as  if  he  were  not  of  the  earth,  he  threw  his  hat  airily 
upon  the  side  of  his  head,  stepped  on  his  toes,  and  with  gay  and 
expanding  bosom  chanted  Tin  a  manner  which  sounded  to  his  own 
ears  extremely  loud,  articulate,  and  musical,  but  which  in  those  of 
an  unprejudiced  listener  appeared  remarkable  for  the  irregularity  of 
its  cadences,  the  unreasonable  vehemence  of  an  oceaaicmal  bar,  and 
a  general  tendency  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  to  dispense 
altogether  with  the  use  of  consonants) — chanted,  we  say— a  recol- 
lect^ stanza  of  the  famous  national  air : 

"  He  that  ^oes  to  bed,  and  goes  to  bed  mellow, 

Lives  as  he  ought  to  do. 

Lives  as  he  ought  to  do, 
Lives  as  he  ought  to  do,  and  dies  an  honest  fellow.** 

He  was  in  the  act  of  ascending  a  slight  acclivity  covered  with  furze 
bushes,  through  which  the  pathway  winded,  when  a  heavy  panting, 
and  a  sound  of  footsteps  in  rapid  pursuit,  alarmed,  and  made  him 
turn  round.  He  beheld,  in  the  clear  moonlight,  not  jnore  than 
three  yards  from  the  spot  on  which  he  stood,  the  figure  of  his  enemy 
in  the  act  of  rushing  upon  him,  while  the  pantings  of  his  weariness 
were  mingled  with  a  horrible  self -suppressed  laugh  of  ecstatic  ex- 
pectation. The  light  shone  full  upon  liia  countenance.  It  was 
wasted  almost  to  the  very  skeleton,  the  eyes  were  distended  and 
protruding  to  an  unnatural  degree,  and  the  thin  lips  were  drag- 
ged back  by  the  ghastly  smile,  so  as  to  expose  the  teeth,  which 
were  fast  clenched,  half  in  rage,  half  in  triumph.  Tho  sight  in- 
stantly and  perfectly  sobered  poor  Segur.  Uttering  a  low  cry  of 
horror,  he  clasped  his  hands  above  his  head,  and  fled  down  the  hill 
with  the  speed  of  winged  Fear  itself,  in  the  direction  of  the  mill. 
It  lay  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spot,  and  the  poor, 
sickly  wretch's  heart  sank  within  him  when  he  recollected,  even  in 
the  extremity  of  his  affright,  the  reputation  for  agility  as  well  as 
strength  which  the  youth  had  obtained  in  his  neighbourhood.  But 
the  latter  was  no  longer  the  man  he  had  been  in  those  days.  Famine, 
disease,  and  anguish  of  mind  and  frame  had  fastened  upon  him, 
and  reduced  his  personal  vigour  nearly  to  the  same  level  with  that 
of  his  intended  victim.  Fear,  moreover,  is  perhaps  a  fleeter  passion 
than  revenge,  and  Segur  did  not  speedily  lose  the  advantage  which 
he  bad  at  me  outset.  His  pursuer  was  so  close  upon  his  track  that 
he  sometimes  felt  his  fingers  upon  his  shoulders,  but  the  slight  touch 
operfited  with  an  electrical  influence  upon  his  frame,  infusing  new 
and  sudden  vigour  into  his  limbs,  and  enabling  him  for  a  moment 
to  place  a  wider  distince  than  before  between  his  enemy  and  him- 
self. Lights  were  seen  still  burning  in  the  windows  of  the  mill  as 
they  approached,  and  the  broad  door  stood  invitingly  open  at  tho 
distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  while  several  figiures  passed  to 
and  fro  in  the  interior,  fully  revealed  in  the  strong  light.  Both 
now  made  a  desperate  effort — Segur,  cheered  by  Sie  prospect  of 
Buecour^— his  pureuar,  maddened  by  tro  apprehensioB  of  losing  thit 
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single  opportunity  of  vengeance.  Putting,  therefore,  to  its  ex- 
tremest  trial  a  frame  into  which  a  morsel  of  food  had  not  entered 
for  the  last  two  days,  he  closed  on  the  frightened  Palatine  just  as 
he  gained  the  doorway — ^fixed  his  fingeiB  on  his  throat,  and  stag- 
gered with  his  prey  into  the  centre  <S  the  mill-house.  Ilalf-suf- 
S)cated  by  the  pressure  of  his  neck,  the  latter  could  only  give  vent 
to  a  low  gurgling  sound,  and  extend  his  arms  for  aid  towards  the 
astonished  workmen.  The  desperate  youth  endeavoured  to  drag 
him  towards  that  part  of  the  room  where  the  great  machine  was 
performing  ita  rapid  and  gigantic  evolutions — ^but  his  strength  failed 
him-^the  struggks  of  his  victim  were  sufficient  to  baffle  his  efforts 
until  the  workmen  rescued  him  from  the  death-grasp — ^when  ex- 
tending his  fingers  in  a  feeble  and  delirious  effort  to  renew  the  hold 
which  he  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish,  he  fell  forward  on  the 
eai*then  floor  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion. 

A  few  days  after  this  adventure,  while  the  young  man  was  still 
confined  to  a  sick  bed  in  the  neighbourhood,  bv  the  consequences  of 
tlie  dreadful  exertions  of  body  and  mind  which  he  had  undergone ; 
and  while  the  object  of  his  hate  stUl  continued  half-bewUderod  by 
the  recollection  of  the  hair-breadth  escape  he  had  experienced,  a  fair 
ambassadress  arrived  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  It  was  a  long  time 
since  the  youth  had  seen  Saliy  Segur,  with  her  light  straw  hat  tied 
Buuply  under  her  small  cliin — ^her  gentle  soft  eyes,  and  blooming 
healthful  countenance— her  light  and  neatly  attired  figure,  so  cha- 
racteristic in  all  its  details  of  cottage  peace  and  comfort — and  the 
sight  fidSFocted  him  more  deeply  thaja  he  imagined  anything  could 
have  done.  It  was  not  that  his  love  for  her  was  at  any  time  of  a 
deep  or  aident  nature — on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  suspected  by 
some  few  individuals  of  being  visionary  enough  to  entertain  such 
a  sentiment  towards  a  young  person  far  his  superior  in  rank  and 
endowments,  who  had  once  condescended  to  honour  him  with  her 
hand  at  a  village  merry-making,  but  he  had  regarded  Sally  with  f  eel- 
izigB  of  affection  notwithstanding,  and  her  appearance  now,  unex- 
pected as  it  was,  suddenly  threw  him  back  upon  the  memory  of 
happier  days,  and  overpowered  him  with  the  anguish  of  retrospec- 
tion. It  was  long,  too,  simce  Sally  had  seen  her  old  lover,  but  all 
that  she  had  heard,  and  all  that  she  could  imagine,  wais  insufficient 
to  prepare  her  for  the  shocking  alteration  which  he  had  undergone. 
She  reached  him  her  hand,  and  turning  in  dismay  and  agony  from 
the  wild  and  sepulchral  stare  which  he  fixed  upon  her,  sunk  with  a 
burst  of  teare  into  a  chair  at  the  bed-side. 

All  that  the  eloquence  of  passion,  and  of  virtuous  enthusiasm,  all 
tliat  youth,  beauty,  and  suppliant  tears  could  do  to  move  him  from 
his  purpose  of  revenge,  was  done  by  the  affectionate  girl.  She 
bade  him  remember  uieir  former  friendship— modestly  urged  her 
o\^'n  Bufferings  and  truth — and  conjured  him,  for  his  e&ke  and  hers, 
to  forget  what  was  past,  and  wait  patientlv  for  a  time  of  happiness 
that  was  sure  to  come.  He  heard  ner  without  argument  or  acqui- 
escence, and  suffered  her  to  depart  with  the  conviction  that  she  had 
prevailed  nothing. 

Uer  visits  were  frequently  renewed,  as  the  convalescent  began  to 
improve  in  health  and  spirits.  She  had,  unfortunately,  at  length, 
an  opportunity  of  strengthening  her  plea  by  the  intdligence  that 
her  imcle  and  guardian,  whose  nerves  had  been  completely  shattered 
by  this  last  sh^k,  had  on  that  morning,  when  all  the  world  arose  to 
the  enjoyment  of  light  and  mirth,  awoke  to  the  dreariness  of  an 
eternal  night — ^he  hwl  been  struck  with  blindness. 

The  news  gave  no  pleasure  to  his  enemy.  He  appeared  even  to 
regret  a  muSortune  which  had  not  proceeded  from  his  own  hand, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  what  he  considered  his  just  revenge,  but 
he  could  not  altogether  appear  insensible  to  the  anguish  of  the  gentle 
mediator.  He  took  refuge  from  her  entreaties  in  counter  soucita- 
tious — ^urged,  as  she  had  done,  their  ancient  vows,  and  stipulated 
as  a  condition  by  which  his  amity,  or  rather  his  indifference,  was 
to  be  purdiaaed — ^that  Sally  should  at  once  consent  to  have  those 
vowB  acoon)plished,  and  accompany  him  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country.  Me  met,  as  in  all  prooability  he  had  himself  anticipated, 
a  direct,  though  not  an  indignant  refusal ;  but  the  young  maiden 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  avoid  his  society,  while  she  persevered 
in  the  observance  of  what  she  was  taught  to  consider  her  duty. 

Again  the  evil  spirit  appeared  to  nave  taken  posseasion  of  the 
soul  of  the  young  man.  Finding  that  he  could  not  prevail  on  his 
love  to  sacrifice  to  him  her  obedience  to  her  parent,  whom  she  both 
loved  and  feared,  with  an  intensity  only  inferior  to  that  which  she 
isU  for  the  youth  l^imself ,  be  overwhelmed  her  with  reptofohes, 


renewed  his  protestations  of  vengeance,  and  left  her  half  dead  with 
grief  and  fear.  Several  months  rolled  on,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  him  in  the  neighbourhood.  Divers  reports  then  got  into 
drcuktion ;  it  was  aserted  by  some  that  he  had  joined  the  smyg- 
glers  on  the  western  coast — ^by  others  that  he  had  enlisted  under  the 
banners  of  the  successor  of  the  notorious  Redmond  0*Hanlon  (the 
Kobin  Hood  of  his  time  and  country)  and  his  mates — while  a  few 
were  foimd  to  say  that  he  had  selected  the  more  honourable  and 
legitimate  standard  of  his  lawful  sovereign.  Nothing  certain,  how- 
ever, was  learned  of  his  proceeiiings,  and  in  some  time  further  his 
name  appeared  to  have  been  forgotten.  Sally,  in  the  meantime, 
had  greater  difficulty  in  reconcihng  herself  to  this  his  last  desertion 
of  her  than  to  the  former — ^for,  in  the  unresisted  intercourse  which 
subsisted  between  them,  the  passion  which  she  indulged  had  become 
more  firmly  rooted  in  her  heart  than  ever. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  her,  likewise,  that  her 
uncb's  misfortuns  prevented  him  from  exercising  that  rigid  surveil- 
lance over  her  motions,  which  might  be  necessary  to  the  prudent 
government  of  a  young  maiden  of  her  rank,  gifted  with  spirits  so 
Ught  and  heedless,  and  feelings  so  deep  and  susceptible  as  hers. 
She  contracted  a  greater  number  of  intimacies  among  the  girls  of 
her  own  rank  in  3ie  neighbourhood,  than  was  in  accordance  wiUi 
the  injunctions  of  her  rigid  father — ^frequented  their  houses — pas- 
times— and  festive  asaembhes — ^furnishing,  on  those  occasions,  when 
she  happened  to  be  detained  from  home  for  an  unusual  length  of 
tune,  such  excuses  as  were  likely  to  satisfy  her  querubus  old  guar- 
dian. 

Considerable  agitation  was  produced  in  the  adjacent  village,  by 
>the  appearance,  one  Sunday  morning,  of  a  placard,  nailed  against 
the  trunk  of  an  old  elder  tree  in  the  chapei-yaid,  written  in°  cha- 
racters which  the  schoolmaster  declared,  with  a  countenance  of 
deep  and  serious  reproof,  he  could  compare  to  nothing  more  intelli- 
gible than  ^^  the  scratchen  of  a  bantam-cock  in  a  hapo  o*  sand'* — 
and  stating  that  Mr.  O'Flanagan,  travelling  dancing-master,  would 
give  lessons  during  the  ensuing  fortnight,  at  Davy  Dogherty's  bam, 
at  the  low  rate  of  two  skilleens  and  a  tester  the  week — (precisely 
what  the  village  Dionvsius  aforesaid,  as  he  himself  declared  in  terms 
of  high  indignation,  charged  for  a  whole  quarter's  instruction  in  the 
rudiments  of  generad  learning ;  marvelling  deaply  in  what  consisted 
this  superior  importance  of  Sie  heels  above  the  head,  unless  it  ori- 
ginated in  people's  conceit  and  vanity) — tlie  said  handbill  moreover 
announcing  tliat  the  week's  lesson  would  be  concluded  by  a  ball — 
*'  tickets,  including  a  tumbler  o*  punch,  ten-pence-  -gentleman  taking 
a  ticket,  allowedto  trate  a  lady,  &c.,  &c."— and  concluding,  as  it  haa 
been  maUciously,  and  we  believe  falsely  asserted,  with  a  request  tliat 
*^  no  gentleman  would  come  without  shoes  and  stockings." 

The  inhabitants  of  an  Irish  village  must  be  reduced  very  low  in- 
deed, when  a  call,  such  as  that  just  mentioned,  is  suffered  to  pass 
away  unheeded  and  unanswered.  The  Albert  of  the  bogs  had  many 
pupils — and  before  the  evening  of  the  "ball"  arrived,  ho  had  dis- 
posed, on  his  own  terms,  of  nearly  twice  as  many  tickets  as  the  bam 
could  hold. 

Sally  was  ignorant  of  the  village  etiquette  which  presumed  tliat 
no  "  lady"  would  appear  among  the  belles  of  the  evening,  who  had 
not  been  "  trated"  by  a  "  gentleman"— otherwise,  as  she  would  have 
allowed  no  chanermi^  she  must  have  remained,  much  against  her  own 
inclination,  in  her  own  house.  She  hesitated  not  therefore  to  indulge 
the  strong  curiosity  which  ^e  felt  to  ^vitness  the  village  festivity, 
and  having  provided  herself  with  the  master  key  of  all  public 
amusements,  she  stole  away  from  her  uncle's  side,  and  joined  a 
motherly  female  acquaintance,  who  was  proceeding  to  the  "  dance- 
house,"  to  ascertain  the  progress  made  durmg  the  preceding  week 
by  a  hopeful,  sleek-headed  *'  boy  of  her  own."  They  arrived,  for- 
tunately for  Sally,  as  she  thereby  avoided  the  sneers  and  whispers  of 
those  more  fortunate  maidens,  whose  attractions  had  procurea  them 
the  protection  of  cicisbeos,  sometime  before  the  ball  opened,  and 
while  the  greater  portion  of  places  were  yet  unoccupied. 

[to  Bfi  COlfriNUBD.J 


Detached  Thoughts. — A  helping  word  to  one  in  trouble  is 
like  a  switch  on  a  railway  track — but  one  inch  between  wx^ck  and 
rain  and  Bmooth^  on-roUing  pro(^)erity. 
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HE  remains  o(  the  onco  celebrated  pfioiy  of  St. 
Pi'ter   and   St.  Paul,  usuaUy  styled  Sebkar,  are 
■  eituiled  near  the  west  gate  of  Wexford.     It  was 
'   founded  about  the  year  1190,  hy  the  Roches,  lorda 
of  Kermoy,  Ihongh  it  was  iiot  an  original  founda- 
tion, but  like  iniat  of  the  eccleaiastiwil  buillinES 
in  this  county,  a  re-erection  on  the  site  of  an  old 
'   church  dedicated  to  the  apostles  in  question.   The 
firet   treaty  ever  ai^ed  in  Ireland  with  the  Eng- 
lish was  on  this  apot,  in  the  year  1169,  when  the 
town  of  Wexford  surrendered  to  Dermod  M'Mur- 
roujrh  and  bis  allies. 

I'hia  church,  with  six  otheiB,  were  demolished 
y  order  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  in  possesion 
le  town  in  1649.  The  churches  so  deaUoycd 
St.  I'atrick's,  St.  Mary's  St.  Bride's,  St. 
John's,  St.  Fctera  and  St.  Maud's,  commonly 
ciDod  Maudlin  Town.  Not  satisfied  with  level- 
lins  th«e  various  places  of  worahip,  together  with 
the  plate  belonging  to  the  priory  of  Selakar,  ho 
t-)5k  possession  of  a  very  fine  p^  of  bells,  which 
he  shipped  for  Cluster,  but  which,  being  of  a 
superior  description,  were  removed  a  few  jeftra 
afterwards  to  Ijiverpool. 


oltl 


He  annexed  cut  repments  a  sepnlchral  flag  in  the  ruins,  which 
covered  the  remains  of  Richard  Stafford,  of  Werford,  and  Anstace 
hia  wife. 


The  Staffords  were  deseeded  from  John  Stafford,  a  third  son  of 
a  Buckinghamshire  family,  who  acqnired  the  estate  of  Ballyma- 
chrane,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  atxnit  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
the  Seventh  ;  and  from  him  descended  the  bmily  of  Ballyconnor  ; 
George  Stafford,  who  built  the  castle  and  hall  of  Wexford  ;  Richard 
Stafford,  above-mentioned,  who  wag  descended  bom  a  second 
brother  of  Ballyconnor  ■  and  two  other  branches  who  noesossed  con- 
siderable property  in  Werford  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  and  Charles 
I.  The  family  of  Sutton  were  also  of  very  ancient  residence  and 
respectability  in  Wexford  and  the  adjoining  counties  ;  thoy  po^es- 
sedUld  Court,  an  well  as  Balljkcrogmore,  and  were  of  the  same 
'  "Udare.  The  arms  on 
—Argent,  throe  staffs 

'o  ana  one  for  Stafford.    2. — or.  the  lion  rarniKint 

a  lizard,  vert,  for  Sutton. 


of  oak,  ragule* , 
gtdes,  treading  o 


The  engravings  which  precede  convey  a  very  correct  ideftof  flip 
ruins  of  the  Abbey  as  they  Appeared  some  yean  since. 


Wbldinq  Stekl  Cold, — It  is  well  known  that  Icail  may  ba 
welded  in  a  cold  state.  If  a  leaden  bullet  be  cut  into  two  parts, 
and  the  bright  surfaces  be  immediately  pressed  together  before  they 
have  time  to  oxidise,  a  slightJy  twisting  strain  accompanying  the 
pressure,  the  pieces  will  adlicre  together  as  firmly  as  before  they 
were  cut.  Steel  may  be  welded  by  a  aimilar  procesi.  At  some 
large  mills  seven  runs  of  stones  are  driven  from  a  drum  on  a  vertical 
iron  shaft,  which  is  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  feet  in  length. 
This  shaft  is  supported  by  two  or  three  plates  of  steel,  formed  in 
circular  discs,  and  revolving  one  upon  another,  so  as  to  divide  the 
motion  of  the  shaft  tietween  them,  and  diminish  the  velocity  of  the 
rubbing  sorfaces.  The  plates,  by  their  revolutions,  of  courae  bscoma 
worn,  BO  that  their  flat  surfaces  coincide  throughout,  these  surfaces 
being  perfectly  bright.  Now  occasionally  the  great  weight  of  the 
shaft  presses  out  the  lubricating  material  from  between  two  of  the 
pkt«B,  and  when  this  occnts,  the  plates  are  welded  together. 
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THE  ILLUSTRATED  DUBLIN  JOURNAL. 


COAL. 

N  familiar  language  we  may  say,  with  a  modem 
writer,  coal  is  a  product  of  covered-up  vegetable 
matter,  retaining  its  bitumen.  When  uie  bitumen 
drains  away,  or  is  driven  off,  be  it  by  gravitation, 
solution,  heat,  or  any  other  means,  the  solid  carbon 
of  the  coal-bed  from  which  it  has  been  extracted  re- 
mains undisturbed  in  its  position  in  the  earth.  An- 
thracite is  an  example.  Ferhaps  even,  as  the  miners' 
driftway  proceeds,  this  anthracite  may  be  seen  gra- 
duating into  true  bituminous  coal — ^for  true  coal  viust 
be  bituminous — at  either  end,  and  the  whole  may 
form  one  continuous  stratum  on  the  same  horizon, 
unbroken  from  end  to  end.  Still  the  part  which 
i^*£iv^  has  lost  its  bitumen  is  not  the  same  as  tne  parts  in 
\^^}\)^  which  it  is  retained.  The  fi-agmenls  from  the  one 
L'^V—'^lZ!.  l>urn  differently  from  those  of  the  other  ;  their  qua- 
lities and  composition  are  not  alike,  and  no  one  would 
say,  under  such  circumstances,  that  anthracite  and 
coal  were  the  same  thing.  The  pleader  might  argue 
tliat  ^^  anthracite  is  only  coal  which  has  lost  its  bitu- 
men, and  therefore  it  must  be  coal  after  all."  Not  so. 
Change  anything  you  will,  and  it  is  no  longer 
the  same.  Tour  sulphuric  acid  on  chalk,  the 
chalk  docs  not  go  away,  it  remains  where  it  was : 
it  has  not  moved,  but  it  is  changwi.  It  may  be  convertea 
into  gypsum,  but  it  is  no  longer  chalk.  So,  when  you  have 
burned  your  coal  in  your  fire,  the  undestroyed  carbon  remains. 
There  is  in  it  the  fibrous,  vegetable  structure  to  be  seen,  but  the 
cinder  is  not  coal,  for  it  has  lost  its  bitumen  and  gases.  So,  if  from 
a  coil -bed  the  bitumen  drains  away  and  floats  to  the  top,  forming  an 
overspread  layer  of  pure,  hard  bitumen,  that  upper  stratum  of  bitu- 
men cannot  be  a  coaZ-ssam.  Neither,  if  the  bitumen,  in  draining 
away,  permeated  and  saturated  the  poroia  shales  on  which  the  coal- 
seam  rested,  would  the  bituminous  shale  thus  formed  (burning 
freoly,  and  full  of  gas)  be  a  coal-bsd,  any  more  than  if  you  satu- 
rated a  brick  with  tar  would  that  be  coal. 

As  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  coal  itself  is  concerned,  it  may 
be  skid  tliat  it  originally  expressed  charred  wood  or  charcoal.  It 
was,  however,  to  the  Newcastle  coal,  under  the  term  of  sea-coal, 
that  it  was  first  applied  to  fossil  fuel  in  a  general  commercial  sense. 
In  charters  granted  hy  King  Hennr  III.,  in  1229,  privilege  is  given 
to  certain  parties  to  dig  coals  in  Newcastle,  and  seven  years  after 
(1306)  sea-coal  wta  in  such  extsusive  use  in  London,  that  the  Par- 
liament complained  to  the  King  of  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere 
by  its  noxious  vapours. 

But  without  going  into  the  etymology  of  the  word,  or  the  his- 
tory of  coal,  if  the  term  coal  hd  currently  applied  at  the  present 
day  to  any  specific  mineral  substance,  can  we  do  better  than  to 
take,  as  identifymg  the  substance  meant,  a  mineral,  from  what  is 
of  all  others  the  place  for  coals  ?  I-iCt  us  take  a  piece  of  true  New- 
castle coal  as  a  type  of  what  coal  is.  Undoubtedly  everyone  will 
say  it  is  bituminous  coal,  so  then  we  argue  coal  must  be  bituminous. 
Tlie  pleader  may  remind  you  that  there  is  Welsh  coal,  which  is 
anthracite ;  Devonshire  coal,  which  is  culm  ;  and  Bovey,  or  Brown 
coals,  which  are  lignites.  None  of  these  are  like  Newcastle  coal. 
Is  anthracite  coal  because  it  comes  from  Wales  ?  or  culm  coal  be- 
cause no  other  sort  of  fossil  fuel  is  dug  in  Devonshire?  As  well 
would  Irish  peat  be  coal  because  it  is  plentifully  burnt  in  Ireland. 
Calling  minerals  by  wrong  names  does  not  constitute  them  what 
you  call  them.    A  shale  would  not  be  a  slate  because  you  called 

it  BO. 

llow,  then,  was  coal  formed  ?  The  Ivids  on  which  the  coal- 
planta  grew  have  paased  away ;  no  human  eye  will  see  their  like 
again — no  human  eye  saw  them^  no  human  hand  touched  a  leaf  of 
those  gigantic  trees  and  ferns.  No  limner'sart  ever  pourtrayed  those 
dense  forests,  nor  surveyor's  pen  mapped  down  the  broad  estatet)  on 
which  they  rankly  grew.  But  certaonly  as  the  rays  of  light  tell  us 
of  burning  metals  in  the  son,  so  will  the  segregation  of  uie  earthy 
particles  into  which  their  lone  and  creeping  roots  penetrated,  the 
bedding  of  the  grains  of  sand  and  clay  wMch  ultimately  covered 
them  up,  tell  us  the  story  of  the  ancient  physical  conditions  under 
which  lif  eleas  trunks,  and  leavcB,  and  boughs  became  converted  into 
QoaL 


Low  were  those  ancient  lands,  surrounded  by  broad,  marshy 
swamps,  bounded  by  shallow  estuaries,  up  which  the  salt  sea-water 
gently  rose  and  fell ;  one  can  scarcely  sp&ik  of  tide,  so  smoothly  be- 
tween the  stems  and  nndergrowth  of  water-loving  tree-rushes,  and 
through  the  tangled  jungle  sluggishly  it  flowed.  Into  the  muddy 
waters  of  estuary  and  lake,  and  on  the  oozy  ground  around,  the 
leaves  fell  year  by  year,  as  autunmal  chills  unclothed  the  trees.  And 
the  trees,  too,  in  the  roll  of  time,  rotted  at  their  bases  by  the  watery 
medium  in  which  they  grew,  toppled  over,  and  became  immersed  in 
the  boggy  soil,  under  a  surface-coating  of  ferns  and  humbler  plants, 
mixed  with  mosses ;  the  rank  herbage  ever  growing,  rotting,  and 
fermenting.  Green  and  verdant  at  top,  dark,  blade,  heated,  and 
distilling  out  from  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  globules  of  bitu- 
men below,  to  mingle  with  and  penetrate  the  half -rotted,  closely- 
matted  mass  of  leaves  and  fibres,  and  of  porous  wood.  Then  tliis 
putrifying  mass  was  covered  up  with  mud,  so  that  ndther  gas  es- 
caped nor  bitumen  floated  away.  Thus  was  the  caa/-seam  fonncd. 
It  was  not  open  to  the  day  until  it  had  dried  into  turf  or  rotted  into 
soil.  But  it  was  covered  up  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  elaboration,  and 
so  nreserved  for  human  use. 

It  may  have  completed  in  the  earth  the  proces  of  its  conversion 
into  coal,  bitfc  it  was  originally  the  debris  of  a  living  v^etation 
buried  under  a  covering  of  mud.  The  accumulation  might  have 
been  long  going  on  near  the  surface,  new  vegetable  matter  heaped 
up  at  top,  new  bitumen  secreting  below  ; — agoing  on  for  ages  before 
the  mass  was  buried  in.  Covered  in  at  last,  stratum  after  stratum 
of  mud  and  of  sand  are  piled  over  it,  the  weight  of  the  superin- 
cumbent materials  press  down  the  spongy  fibrous  upper  part  of  the 
futiure  coal-seam  into  the  bituminous  lower  portion,  the  semi-fluid 
bitumen  is  squeezed  upwards  amongst  the  compressed  fibres  and 
forced  into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  the  thickness  of  the  vegetable 
bed  is  reduced,  and  it  -becomes  an  almost  sohd  mass  of  wood  and 
vcf/€ table  fibre ^  impregnated  with  the  bitumen  distilled  from  itself. 
If  it  had  parted  with  its  gases  and  bitumen  before  it  had  been 
covered  in,  it  might  have  become  fossil  peat.  But  coal^  the  produco 
never  would  have  been.  Briefly,  then,  such  was  the  origin  of  coal. 
This  view  of  the  matter  excludes  at  once  the  anthracites  from  any 
right  to  the  term  of  coal.  Next,  to  dispose  of  the  lignites.  Lig- 
nites may  or  not  at  some  future  period — ages  to  come— 4)e  converted 
into  coal.  They  are  not  coal  yet ;  they  arc  still  ligneous.  The 
woody  structure  is  so  well  preserved  in  the  brown  coal  of  Switzer- 
land and  Grermany,  that  in  some  places  it  is  used  for  rafters,  beams, 
and  other  building  purposes.  The  stages  of  elaboration  are  not  yet 
complete,  which  are  requisite  for  the  production  of  coal.  It  is  the 
babe,  not  the  man.  Anthracite  has  lost  its  bitumen.  It  is  the 
corpse.  It  might  have  been  coal  once,  it  is  leas  now.  Shale  is  the 
earth  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid.  It  may  be  saturated  with  its 
blood,  but  it  is  not  the  body. 

Cannel-coal  means  **  candle'*  coal.  Wlien  the  workmen  cut  this 
mineral  into  long  and  narrow  strips,  and  light  them,  they  burn  like 
candles — whence  the  term  *'  candle,"  or,  shortly,  '*  cannel-coal."  Th  j 
affix  '^  coal"  does  not  absolutely  mean  that  the  substance  is  coal.  It 
was  added  by  miners,  who  called  it  coal,  as  they  woidd  any  otlier 
black  bituminous  substance  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  digging 
from  the  earth. 

If,  then,  bitumen,  whether  pressed  out  of  a  coal-seam  formed,  or 
forming,  or  issuing  from  one  by  its  lighter  gravity,  its  Hquiiiity,  or 
from  any  other  cause  whatever,  settles  on  the  top  of  that  coal-seiim, 
and  hardening  there,  forms  a  compact  bed,  can  that  bitumen  cor- 
rectly be  termed  coal  ?  Assuredly  not.  But  all  this  shows  how 
cari.-less  and  moauingless  has  baen  iJie  use  of  the  word.  Why  not 
call  the  "  ozokerite,"  or  mineral  pitch  obtained  from  the  sandstones 
of  the  Edinburgh  coal-measures,  '*  Candle-coal."  It  is  true  it  is  in 
some  localities  soft,  for  the  peasants  of  Moldavia  employ  it  for 
greasing  their  cart-wheels  ;  but  the  reason  why  the  Scotch  **  ozoke- 
rite" and  the  **  hatchettine,"  or  minend  tallow,  of  South  Wales 
have  escaped  the  term  would  seem  to  be,  because  they  are  not  as 
"  black  as  coal." 

The  so-called  "  Boghead -coal,"  from  Torbane  Hill,  Edinburgh, 
is  a  lustreless  mineral,  and  atppurently  closely  resembles  some  of 
the  darker  and  more  bituminous  shale  from  Kimmeridge,  in  Dor- 
setshire, rings  of  which  were  used  for  money  in  ancient  times,  while 
the  sliale  is  now  made  to  yield  a  richer  revenue,  in  the  shape  of 
9,050  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton. 


SCIENTIFIC  JOTTINGS. 


SCIENTIFIC  jorniraa. 


ELKCTfiO- 

FLlTCKER,  of  Bonn,  to  whom  this  branch  of 
1  physicil  inquiiy  ahmdj  owea  so  much,  baa  dis- 
'  covered  a  new  field  of  lesearch  in  the  action  exer- 
I  cised  by  a  magnet  on  an  electric  dia^arge  induced 
I   thro'.i},'h  a  gas  in  a  highly  rarefied  etAte. 

Ju  a  recent  memoir,  in  Poggondorf  b  "  Annalen," 
M.  l']<ii;ker  has  drawn  attention  to  a,  claee  of  phe- 
nomena first  deecribed  by  Ruhmkorff  and  Du  Hon- 

'       Taking  the  powerful  inductive  coil  of  the  former 
I  pvinK  off  Bparltflmora  than  a  foot  bng,  and  bring- 


□ch  away,  on  commencing  the  action  the 
Bparlis  are  surrounded  b;  a  kind  of  aureola,  which, 
under  the  magnetic  lu^ton,  ept^ads  out  into  a 
beautiful  thin  diac,  formed  of  arcs  of  concentric 
circles  on  the  same  side  of  the  spark,  and  reaching 
to  the  electrodes,  as  in  M.  Leroux's  experiment 
with  incandeacent  platinum  wire.  In  the  beau- 
tiful experiments  carried  on  by  M.  La  lUve,  the 
gaseouB  conductor  revolves  round  the  pole,  as  the 
metallic  wire  la  made  to  do  by  Faraday,  in  gas  not 
too  highly  rarefied.  When  the  exhaustion  is  extreme,  phenomena 
of  a  different  order  present  ihemselTes. 

When  the  spark  procecda  from  the  negative  electrode,  and  the 
vacuum  is  as  perfect  as  po^ble,  a  beautiful  electric  radiation  takes 
place  from  the  electrode  in  all  directions.  M.  Plucker  points  out 
that  this  radiation  does  not  obey  the  laws  which  regulate  the  ordi- 
nary currents,  as  under  magnetic  inQueuce  Uie  several  raya  are  all 
srought  into  the  direction  of  the  force  exercised  by  the  magnet,  and 
that  all  the  light  is  concentrated  in  this  line.  ^Vhcre  the  fores  is 
I'ectiliuear,  an  electric  current  following  any  of  the  primitive  rays 
would  revolve  round  the  line  of  fores  without  approaching  it,  in  one 
dirootioa  or  the  other,  according  to  the  polarity  of  the  magnet. 
But  in  these  expsriments  of  M.  Plucker  this  polarity  is  no  longer  iu 
quostion,  as  all  the  rays  are  brought  iu(0  one  direction,  forming  the 
curve  of  magnetic  forca,  which  tsa  neutral  line  relative  to  the  eSt-ctro- 
magnetic  action,  the  magnet  exercising  no  action  on  itaelemcola.  It 
h  ^i,  Plucker 'b  opinion  tliata  nascent  current  wouldnece^^aarily  lake 
this  direction,  lie  phenomena  presented  by  tie  light  surrounding 
the  positive  electrode  under  the  influence  both  of  the  mitgnet  and 
the  negative  electrode,  were  shown  to  result  from  the  action  exer- 
cised on  the  nascent  curri>nt,  first  by  the  magnet,  an.l  seconiUy  Ly 
the  attraction  of  the  negative  electrode. 

Thaw  new  ideas  are  strongly  borne  out  by  M.  Ruhmkorff'a  ex- 
periments with  an  apparatus  resembUnff  the  well-known  "electrical 
egg."  It  a  vacuum,  as  perfect  as  pcesible,  bo  made  in  this,  and  the 
electric  spark  be  pASsed  through  it,  instead  of  the  disc  mentioned 
above,  a  magnificent  vault  of  violet  light  is  seen,  formed  by  the 
magnetic  curves  passing  by  the  non-insulated  pointH  of  the  electrode, 
towards  which  spreads  out  a  quantity  of  feeole  whitish  light  from 
the  positive  electrode.  If  now  a  small  quantity  of  air  be  admitted, 
the  beautiful  violet  vault  disappears,  to  give  place  to  a  jet  of  fiery 
red,  isauing  from  the  positive  electrode. 

AN  ATmiMH  ETEIIIItO. 

Low,  to  the  south,  the  brown  woods  lay. 
And  purpling  fell  across  the  w^t, 
Where  gloomed  the  heavy  river's  breast, 

Under  the  waste  of  cloudy  day. 

The  willowB  drooped  along  the  brim. 

And  instJint  gusts  th:vt  breathCil  showcre. 
Shivered  the  fiery  bloufiomid  floweni 

That  scattered  all  (he  water  dim. 

And  bowed  the  (^nl  chalices 
Of  the  cold  lilies  in  the  mere. 
And  turned  the  willows  white  with  fear, 

And  blanched  the  tangled  poplar  treea. 


With  nuTDW  arch  across  the  flood,       , 
A  gothic  bridge  shot  up  the  ford ; 
Bdow,  the  frothing  rapids  roared. 

And,  in  t^e  surf,  the  brown  wheel  stood. 

Heavy,  heavier  falls  the  day. 

As  twihght  broods  along  the  hills, 
And  pointed  roofs  of  water  mills 

Are  hooded  in  the  gathered  grey. 

The  leaves  are  blown  in  crimson  whirls. 
And  strike  the  trunks  with  fiatted  palmg ; 
And,  in  the  intermittent  calms. 

The  rqin  against  the  window  hurls. 

And,  ghoet-like,  in  the  yellow  west. 
The  church  spires  of  the  distant  town, 
Stand  black  and  toll,  and  tremble  dowa 

The  vespera  of  the  bells  of  rest. 

Toll  out,  toll  out,  the  day  is  done. 
Fold  down  another  le^  of  time, 
The  panes  are  damp  with  mist  and  run, 

The  golden  sand  of  hght  is  run. 


DUNBRODT    ABBEY. 

HIS  ancient  and  venerable  pile,  anciently  called 
Dunbrolhy,  situated  at  Port  St.  Mary,  once  • 
amiiU  towii  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivoB  Bar- 
row and  Swire,  (now  Suir.)  is  a  laetine  monument 
of  monastic  greatucfls  ;  but  the  pealing  anthem 
and  the  swelling  choir  linve  died  away  in  the 
distance,  on  the  stream  of  lime.  Visiting  this  an- 
cient pile,  we  will  never  forget  the  awe  which  tha 
grandeur  of  its  stupendous  arches  and  gloomy  celts 
inipoeed  on  us.  The  entrance  is  on  the  north 
Hide,  and  a  winding  staircase  brings  the  visiter 
to  the  top  of  the  norlUeru  wing,  over  whosi;  broad 
waU  he  may  vaik  in  safety  to  the  body  of  the 
building,  which  is  ascended  by  stairs  of  cut  stone, 
till  he  arrives  at  the  turrets ;  some  are  bold  enough 
to  stand  on  tlicir  ^iddy  heights,  and  some  yeara 
ago,  a  gentleman,  in  attempting  the  feat,  fell  to 
tlie  ^und,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

Ware  informs  us  that  this  Abbey  was  dependent 
on  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  at  Dublin  ;  Dugrlale,  on  the 
other  hand,  calls  it  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  of  Bilde- 
wss,  in  England.     I'beee  opinions,  though  appa- 
rently opposite,  are  not  without  some  share  of 
truth,   for  Jungclin    says   it   had  a  dependence 
on  St.  Mary's,  and  it  also  ^laid  a  certain  yearly  acknowledgment  to 
the  Abbey  of    BilJewaa,    in    token    of   its   ancient   dependence. 
Neither  of  these  authors  agrcs  any  better  as  to  tha  time  or  cir- 
cumstance of  il8  foundation.     It  was  founded,  according  to  Ware's 
"  Mouastsreologia,"  in  the  year  118:i  a.D.,  by  Hervteus  de  Monte- 
mitrisco.   Ihi  Chcsne  makes  the  founder,  De  j^tontmorency,  marshal 
to  Henry  ir.,  and  senesclialof  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  lands;  he  fur- 
ther says,  that  tim  founder  became  a  monk  himself  in  the  said  Abbey, 
and  was  buried  tliere. 

Tlie  "  Muiia.-iticoii''  ocijuaiuts  us  that  Xlcrvjeus  de  Montcmarisco 
gave  to  the  Abbey  of  Bildewas  the  lands  of  Anifithein  and  Cors- 
norgop,  with  their  dependencies,  provided  that  they  should  build  an 
Abbey  at  Dunbrothy,  or  St.  Mary's  Port,  in  Ireland,  and  for  that 
purpose  gave  them  the  lands  of  Dunbrothy,  on  tho  further  condi- 
tion of  their  having  a  sanctuary  in  the  Abbey  for  all  malefactora 
that  should  fly  thimer,  which  Edward  the  Third  confirmed.  Tha 
charters  in  the  "  Slonasticon"  mention  all  tlicse  particulars :  the 
Bishop  of  Offlory  and  a  Bishop  of  Wexford  signea  the  charter  of 
foundation,  whence,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  it  passed  in  Ireland, 
and  not  in  Eughind  ;  tlieiefore  Ware's  opinion  seems  the  more  pro- 
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b*U«,  did  not  tbate  diarten  expreMly  nuke  oat,  that  the  donation   ,  The  rnins  of  Doubrodf  are  great,  and  hsTe  a  mndenr  which  it 

WM made  to  the  Abbgr  of  I)i1<lewaa.  in  l'^n(.'lan<(. ani  not  \r>  tliit  of  first  gif.'ht  tuspirea  reraeatial  awe ;  to  which  1^  aolitnde  of  t.i.- 

St.  Mfti7'a,  Dablin  ;  Jongelin  agreiM  in  ihu  fuun  LitioD,  vhiirh  he  pliu-e  and  its  wiklemeas  not  a  little  contribiit^.     The  walla  of  tlie 

ftUMllXl,  A.D.,  or  117J^.     Another  diffici I !t7  occun  l>v  KUc-<:>-ir^  <:i>irch  are  prettj  entire.  »  ii  the  dttnceL     In  the  church  are  thr.i: 

'ng  that  th?  foonder  returning  into  Hniiland,  K~-i'n-  a  tiDib  chiii'to.  raultedand  gtuiued.     The  gcEst  aiale  b  divided  ioto  thivw 

Abbejof  ih^  Holy  Trifiiiy,  ni  Cut  ninry.  v.-.,  ^ii  M  .,i-,  ■iu  jjrU  Lv  a  doable  row  of  ordkX,  ^apponed  by  iqoare  pieis:  ih^- i  i- 


L'ltNDe  ilciiif*  in  hia  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Montmorency.  side  of  the  arches  have  a  niouldiug,  which  eiprings  from  t'sutiFul 

The  principalbcDe^cton  totbis  Abbcyare,firBt,RichatdStToiig-  consolee.    The  toner  is  rather  low  in  proportion  to  the  building, 

bow,  Earl  of  fembrolce,  and  Walter,  hia  nephew,  afterwards  Earl  and  ig  mipported  by  a  g;raiid  arch,    He  foundation  of  the  cloistera 

of  Pembroke,  and  after  them,  Harlemin,  vrtto,  being  a  Bemardin  only  remains;  they  were  spacious.    The  western  window  is  of  nn- 

mouk,  was  made  Bishop  of  Leaghlin,  built  lome  part  of  the  cbnrcb,  oonimon  fivm,  ana  the  western  door  under  it  was  magnifioent,  with 

aad  wii  b4in«d  in  it,  a.d.  1217.  '  fiUigree  wok  cnt  in  tha  stona. 
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LISCASROLL    CASTIF. 

HE  town  of  IJgcaiToIl  ia  aituated  in  &  moontAinoiii 

part  of  thecountyof  Cork,  andiBftTeiyinconnder- 
able,  queer  town.  In  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  \axge 
and  Btrong  castle,  built,  as  is  generally  suppcaed,  bj 
King  John,  though  some  attribute  it  to  KStae  of 
the  Strongbowiau  adventoren. 

In  the  ktter  end  of  tlic  month  of  Augoert,  1642, 
it  was  besieged  bj  the  Irish  annT,  under  Lord 
Mount  (garret,  consisting  of  seven  thouBand  men  ' 
and  OQ  tlie  second  of  SeptemlieT,  afti^r  a  siege  of 
thirteen  dnya,  it  Kurreiiderwi.  However,  the  very 
— '  day,  tiie  Earl  of  Incliiquin  '      ■        "'  ' 


The  Castle  u  an  oblong  squire,  two  hundred  and 

fOTty  foet  by  one  hundred  and  twenty,  atid  was 
flanlted  by  six  great  towere,  two  square  and  four 
round,  and  the  walls  were  thirty  feet  high.  The 
eouth  entrance  was  defended  by  a  Etrong  fort,  of 
,  which  very  little  now  remains,  as  may  be  seen  by 

the  above  drawing,  which  represents  the  Boath  side. 

Ihere  are  some  subterranean  pasaagea  near  the  castle,  the  entrances 

to  which  aro  now  entirely  hlled  up. 
Tha«  was,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  an  eitraonUnary  well,  or 

rather  hole,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  the  depth  of  which  was  so 

ercat,  tiiat  if  a  stone  were  let  fall  from  the  Iniii,  it  would  not  be 

heard  to  plnnge  mto  the  water  below  for  sixteen  seconds  afterwanla. 

This  was  a  local  tradition,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever 

been  «ti8faet<aily  authenticated. 


FAVER8HAH    OH    HIS    WAT    TO    FAHF. 
BY  BLANCHAED  JERROLD. 


I  ISS  ASHBY  n»o,  very  serious,  followed  by  her 

mother,  also  very  serious,  followed  alao  by  Victoria 

and  Walter,  very  jocular  both.  Is  it  upon  this  cold 

heart  leading  the  way  that  Kir.  Faveiahom  would 

reat  the  comfort  and  the  hope  of  this  life  ?     Ho 

follows  flie'saintly  figure  wiui  his  eyes,  and  we 

tremble  for  him.     Cupid'a  teeth  chatter  as  he  aji- 

prooches  her,  and  he  sets  out  the  featlicrs  of  liia 

winKs  as  dove«  Eet  theii?,  when  the  east  wind  blonr). 

'ibe  saint  is    presently  aeen  walking  alone  to 

chapel.     Plain  straw  bonnet ;   plain  block  mantle ; 

sober  brown  silk  drcsa.  Favcrsham  must  be  cicu30ii 

when  he  wonders  what  on  earth  his  sislcra,  or  Ihe 

lively  Brocklebantes,  or  the  stately   Crcni.'delacre- 

,  mes,  would  think  of  the  sober  little  l"ody.     Thread 

gloves  weareth  she.  Let  not  this  page  wander  near 

■  BelgTSvia.     Dt  grace,  good  Mr.  ^Vestcrion,  take 

{  not  a  single  copy ;  tor  wi:  would  nut  have  it  known 

to  Ijuly  Fluke  or  Counti-sd   Dt-uceace  tliat  our 

beroiiio  is  not  of  "  the  upper  classes." 

Jack  has  Ut  his  black  pipe  and  is  pulling  the 
smoke  under  the  ms^-buda,  pleased  to  sl-c  tbo 
dnuikcn  flics  fnl!  from  tbo  moss  iijjon  the 
mould.  Mr.  Favershain  is  rocking  hiniaelf,  uneasily,  we  may  be 
sure,  in  an  American  chair,  while  liis  boat  airs  Ids  extcusive  and 
confused  reading.  From  learned  dulnem  on  the  one  primeval  htn- 
guage  to  sixpenny  books  on  fliris  and  ballet-dancers,  Mr.  Asliby  ' 
is  with  you.  He  may  confuse  the  author  of  the  flirt  with  Dr. 
Mantill  it  is  true,  but  be  has  attacked  both.  His  head  is  as  full  of 
incongruous  things,  in  short,  as  a  ^jown's  pocket.     Mr.  Favetslwm 
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respectfully  listens.  It  is  easy  to  agree.  An  occasional  "  just  so*' 
leaves  the  listener  leisure  to  speculate  on  his  own  plans  and  troubles, 
to  talk  with  his  inner  self,  ana  ask  this  self  what  he  means  to  do  in 
that  little  love  matter,  or  with  that  little  bill.  Mr.  Faversham  had 
much  to  say  to  his  friend  and  counsellor,  self.  He  must  agree 
closely  with  this  self.  Here  he  had  been  at  Jamaica  Lodge,  during 
five  or  six  hours,  and  he  was  no  nearer  an  explanation  with  Miss 
Ashby  than  he  was  yesterday.  He  might  have  offered  to  escort 
her  to  chapel.  A^s  that  he  was,  he  had  let  a  good  opportunity 
pass  here.  YHien  Mr.  Ashby  proposed  that  the  party  should  stroll 
to  meet  the  good  young  lady  on  her  way  home,  self  declared 
emphatically  to  Mr.  Faversham  that  now  he  must  be  a  man. 

And  Mr.  Faversham  waa  man  enough  to  offer  Miss  Ashby  his 
arm,  and  walk  before  the  rest  of  the  party.  Now  he  was  alone, 
and  his  way  was  clear.  Kow,  also,  a  cold  shiver  came  upon  him 
when  he  saw  the  imconcern  of  his  companion.  Now  he  felt  that  ho 
had  been  a  fool  to  go  to  the  City  Half,  and  to  wait  in  the  passage 
there  for  the  glance  of  Miss  Ashby 's  eyes. 

A  plunge  into  a  general  conversation  was  the  natural  result  of 
this  embarrassment. 

"  I  hear  that  Mr.  Blank  brought  a  very  large  sum  of  money,*' 
said  "Mr,  Faversham.  This  subject  was  as  good,  he  felt,  as  any 
other. 

"Very  large." 

*•  He  IS  very  fluent." 

**  Because  he  is  very  earnest." 

"  I  have  heard  more  graceful  speakers.'* 

"  He  wishes  to  be  truthful,  not  graceful.'' 

It  was  time  to  shunt  this  topic  from  the  main  line. 

"  What  was  the  text  this  evening?" 

"  Oh  I  I'm  sure  that  cannot  interest  you  much,  Mr.  Faversham." 

Here  was  an  opening ;  and  Faversham  availed  himself  of  it. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  find,  Aliss  Ashby,  that  you  cannot  believe  I*have 
serious  moments ;  and  that  I  do  occasionally  give  a  thought  to  re- 
ligious matters." 

Mr.  Favei'sham  looked  very  serious  indeed. 

"  Occasionally  I    Is  religion  to  be  thought  of  occasionally  ?" 

"  Certainly  not :  most  assuredly  not.  But,  unfortunately,  men, 
and  especially  young  men,  who  are  studying  law,  or  medicine ;  who 
are  artists  or  authors,  are  seldom  drawn  by  a  strong  guiding  hand 
to  the  church — or  chapel— -or  meeting-house,  where  as  children  they 
went  with  mother  or  sister — full,  6A  Sydney  Smith  says,  of  *  cate- 
chism or  bread  and  butter. ' " 

"  But  people  should  be  drawn  by  their  own  hearts."  Miss  Ashby 
was  tapping  her  skirts  thoughtfully  with  her  parasol,  as  she  said 
this,  and  was  looking  to  the  ground. 

Fcivcrsham  took  the  opportunity  to  examine  her  face.  It  was 
pale,  and  a  little  thoughtful  in  expression.  He  said  to  himself,  here 
IS  a  strong,  devout  soid.  striving  its  utmost  to  be  pure  I  The  little 
saint  had  given  him  a  home-thrust.  Of  course,  a  man's  heart  should 
lead  him  to  worship. 

"  Nothing  can  he  truer.    But  there  are  vagabond  hearts." 

Miss  Ashby  looked  up  quickly,  and  astonished,  into  her  companion's 
face.    What  did  he  mean  ? 

"  Vagabond  hearts !  I  mean  'hearts  that  are  warm,  and  true ; 
alive  to  the  goodness  of  God ;  but  that  wander,  sore  and  weary, 
always  turning  back  in  the  right  direction,  but  as  constantly  straying 
in  the  wrong.  Led  away  from  deep-rooted  convictions,  in  an  even- 
ing's talk  with  a  clever  sceptic.  Tossed  about  by  all  kinds  of  sen - 
timentaUties.  Now  dazzled  by  St.  Barnabas ;  now  impressed  by 
the  quaker's  drab." 

"  I  cannot  understand  this  weakness.  God's  holy  words  are  writ- 
ten, and  man's  are  not  to  set  up  in  opposition  to  tliem.  I  could 
hear  the  most  eminent,  the  brightest  men  talk,  and  yet  be  firm. 
Human  lips  cannot  falsify  Gospel  truths." 

^^  Men  have  not  tiie  strong  faith  of  women,"  said  Faversham. 
"  They  tilt  at  everything.  There  are  intellectual  autocrats  who 
would  delight  in  the  proof  that  the  Christian  religion  was  a  base- 
less dream.  It  is  the  life  and  soul  of  women  to  have  faith.  It 
is  because  they  put  their  whole  trust  in  us,  that  we  are  so  proud 
to  put  the  rugged  shield  of  our  arms  about  them.'* 

**  I  thought  that  you  were  talking  about  religious  faith,"  said 
Miss  Ashby. 

At  the  very  moment  when  he  was  touching  the  frontiers  of  the 
^bject  upon  which  his  thoughts  were  bent,  he  was  reboffed-^from 


the  borders  of  his  sweet,  warm  Italy,  he  was  tossed  into  the  centre 
of  Lapland.  But  he  started  at  once  to  his  feet ;  took  his  stout 
staff  of  argument  in  his  resolute  hand,  and  turned  his  back  with 
determination  upon  the  north. 

"  But  one  may  be  suffered  to  pursue  the  natural  train  of  one's 
thoughts,"  he  expostulated.  It  is  well,  at  once,  even  when  court- 
ing a  woman,  not  to  lose  the  upper  hand ;  to  answer  boldly  any- 
thing weak  the  woman  may  speak  to  you.  She  will  graciously  give 
up  her  untenable  positions,  and  be  proud  of  the  man  who  has  shown 
her  that  he  is  the  stronger  head.  Once  proud  of  him^  she  is  ready 
when  it  may  please  him  to  take  her  into  nis  arms,  and  teach  her  to 
mould  her  waxen  soul  to  the  image  that  is  his  ideal. 

"  I  meant  to  say  that  it  is  the  peculiar  faculty  of  women  to 
trust,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  analyse,  and  weigh,  and  doubt, 
till  he  can  botanize,  to  use  Wordsworth'b  illustration,  upon  his 
mother's  grave.  I  have  been  too  much  among  these  botanists.*' 
"  So  has  John,  I  f«?ar,"  Miss  Ashby  answered. 
Jack  Arfiby  I  He,  among  the  refiners  of  intellectual  gold  ;  he, 
among  the  self-appointed  perfumers  to  the  violet.  Jack  vna  never 
shaken,  save  by  an  overdose  of  brandy.  Jack's  ideas,  religious 
and  mundane,  were  never  disturbed  by  the  subtle  analysts  of 
creeds,  nor  by  social  philosophers  of  the  topsy-turvy  school ;  for, 
it  is  our  beUef,  that  »Jack  never  had  an  idea  worth  disturbing— 
never,  in  that  hard  skull  of  his,  had  a  cobweb  worth  the  brandL-h- 
ing  of  a  broom.  Find  us  a  better  heart  than  Jack's ;  find  us  an 
emptier  head  than  his. 

"I  beUeve  it  is  a  very  bad  thing  for  men  to  mix  almost  exclu- 
sively with  men,"  said  Faversham,  working  his  way  to  the  warm 
south ;  "  for  this  reason,  that  they  are  apt  to  put  everything  into  the 
crucible — ^to  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  to  tease  it  with  their  testin'^ 
paper." 

"  I  don't  understand  you  quite,  Mr.  Faversham." 
Mr.  Faversham  felt  strongly  inclined  to  take  the  thread  glove  that 
was  lying  upon  his  arm,  and  press  it  to  his  lips  ;  or  to  put  his  armi 
about  a  certain  slender  waist ;  or  to  fall  on  his  knees,  and  say  that 
what  he  meant  was,  he  should  be  a  good  and  steadfast  man  hence- 
forth ;  a  devout  man ;  a  regular  sitter  under — aye,  even  under  Mr. 
Blank,  if  the  five  feet  one  of  angeUc  purity  before  him  would  take 
him  under  her  spotiess  wings,  and  hold  him  to  her  viigLn  heart  for 
ever. 

But  a  sense  of  the  proprieties  was  very  Strong  in  Mr.  Favcreham — 
strong  almost  as  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  He  remained  erect  and 
respectful.  There  was  a  light  in  his  eye  just  then — as  it  turnefl  to 
the  young  lady — a  light  that  dazzled  her.  He  had  resolved  to  press 
her  hand ;  and,  instinctively,  she  withdrew  it.  His  voice,  softened 
almost  to  a  whisper,  was  about  to  speak  tenderer  words  than  it  had 
yet  uttered,  when  Miss  Ashby  said,  with  the  perfect  hypocriticvl 
calmness  of  her  sex — 

"  Papa  is  holding  the  gate  open  for  us." 

And  she  tripped  into  the  garden  of  Jamaica  Lodge.  As  she 
turned  the  comer  of  the  house,  Faversham,  watching  her,  said  to 
himself:       * 

'*  A  blasfa,  aB  hot  as  Jane,  comes  flooding  o'er 
Her  too  proud  paleness." 

Is  it  only  the  sunset  upon  her  cheek  ? 

The  young  lady  went  direct  to  her  room  ;  and  poor  trembling  Mr. 
Faversham  returned  to  his  American  easy-chair,  nis  cod  claret,  and 
his  cigar.  He  had  been  bold — but  not  bold  enough.  Yet  he  wa.s 
not  certain  that  he  had  not  managed  matters  for  the  best.  He  had 
laid  siege  quietly  and  scientificaUy ;  and  in  laying  his  plans  he  had 
become  more  strongly  determined  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  girl's 
heart,  and  dwell  in  the  white  marble  citadel  of  her  soul. 

"  Well,  where  shall  we  finish  the  evening?"  Mr.  Jack  asked  on 
the  way  fct)m  Jamaica  Lodge  to  the  Temple. 

"  I  shall  go  direct  to  bed."  Mr.  Faversham  was  serious— and 
not  inclined  to  talk.  But  they  had  missed  the  last  omnibus,  and 
Mr.  Jack  was  not  inclined  for  a  silent  walk  into  the  great  city. 

"  You're  down,"  Mr.  Jack  said,  therefore,  by  way  of  probing  his 
companion's  solemnity. 

''  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  one  can't  be  always  standing  upon  one's 
head." 

"  We've  had  a  precious  dull  evening  of  it." 
"  I  didn't  find  it  dull.  The  society  of  a  good  woman  keeps  a  man 
from  becoming  a  brute  beast." 
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"  Society  I"  Mr.  Jack  exclaimed  ;  "  why,  my  pious  sister  never 
showed  after  chapel  time.     Grumpy,  I  suppoeo,  in  her  own  room.*' 

"  I'm  afraid  you  cannot  understand  your  sister,  Jack.  Men  are 
apt  to  sneer  at  women's  wholesale  trust  in  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  in 
bi::jli  church  neckcloths  and  coal-saittle  bonnets.'* 

*  If  this  is  goin^  on,"  (Mr.  Jack  meant  if  his  little  brain  was  going 
to  be  taxed  to  unaerstand  something) — **  I  shall  have  a  weed." 

"  Think,"  Mr.  Faversham  pursuit,  as  he  stood  noso  to  nose  ^vith 
^Ir.  Jack,  lighting  his  cigar  from  the  burning  tip  of  hw  companion's 
cluToot,  *'  think  what  it  costs  a  woman  to  close  her  ^'  FoUet"  for 
ever,  and  take  to  the  snuff -brown  silk,  and  the  grey,  great  bonnet 
of  a  Quakeress.  Consider  her,  my  boy,  without  novel  or  piano, 
oi^?ra  or  Chiswick." 

*'  It's  her  own  look  out,"  was  Jack's  profound  answer.  "  I  wonder 
Jane*  Clarke  doesn*t  borrow  my  sister's  bonnet  for  a  pattern." 

Mr.  Faversham  would  not  see  Mr.  Jack's  sneer. 

"  You  don't  see,  my  dear  Jack,  all  the  earnestneas  there  is  in  this 
kind  of  thing." 

"  Don't  I  ?"  said  Jfr.  Jack,  accompanying  his  words  with  a  very 
knowing  wink — a  wink'  that  appeared  to  say  (winks  leave  so  much 
to  the  imagination),  '  I  saw  you  this  afternoon  looking  under  sister's 
bonnet,  drawing  sister  out,  anxious  to  press  sister's  hand,  and  with 
almost  the  coimige  to  do  it,  when  father  held  the  gate  open,  and  the 
op^iortunity  had  gone.'  Blunt,  unreasoning  creatures  of  the  Mr. 
Jack  class  see  much.  It  is  well  for  the  knowing  and  the  profound, 
and  diplomatic,  that  these  Mr.  Jacks  are  not  ame  to  turA  their  free 
observations  to  account. 

"  We  men,  (Mr.  Faversham  was  pursuing  his  train  of  thought,) 
*'  think  we  have  accomplished  a  very  great  intellectual  height,  when 
we  Kiiy  we  decline  to  believe  this  and  tliat,  and  when  wo  are  able  to 
draw  to  our  help  apt  quotations  from  clever  disbelievers." 

"  AVhat's  up  ?"  was  Mr.  Jack's  interruption. 

"  Be  sjrious,  you  brute.  Jack,"  said  Mr.  Faversham.  "  Hang  it, 
let  us  get  off  the  saw -dust  sometimes.  Don't  let  us  narrow  our 
mi nds  to  the  foul  circle  of  a  public-house.  By  George,  are  we  to  forget 
that  we  have  mothers  and  sisters,  and  sisters'  friends,  who  would 
hate  us  if  they  could  see  us  boozing  at  the  "  Dolpliin,"  or  pelting  one 
another  with  oyster-shells  in  the  small  hours  at  Koule's  ?  I  say  that 
when  I  have  been  among  good,  honest,  cultivated  women,  I  feel — 
-Wvill,  then,  I  feel  a  coai'se  beast  with  my  tavern  habitd  and  loose 
life." 

*'  To-morrow,  I  begin  a  month's  hard  reading." 

**  Or  the  next  day,"  Mr.  Jack  suggested. 

Some  men  are  familiarly  addressed  uiroughout  their  lives.  Gold- 
smith was  naturally  nicknamed, — ^but  he  did  not  call  Johnson 
''  Sara"  in  return.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that,  as  a  rule,  the  man 
with  a  nickname  has  something  specially  good  in  him.  lie  attracts 
mon's  hearts ;  they  call  him,  by  the  nickname  they  give  him,  to 
their  bosom.  There  is  a  vulgarity  in  nicknames,  it  may  be ;  but 
we  must  have  a  truce  sometimes  with  the  world.  It  is  the  delight 
of  us  all  to  break  away  occasionally.  We  have  lately  seen  that  an 
cmjirpss  enjoys  mightily  a  ride  in  a  hackney  carriage. 

Now  Sam  Topi  ay  was  called  Sam,  and  &im  only.  People  who 
mot  him  for  the  first  time,  fell  into  the  habit  of  calling  him  by  his 
nickname  before  the  evening  was  over,  and  were  laughed  at  when 
thiiy  apologized  for  the  accidental  familiarity.  It  was  held  among 
his  friends  to  be  the  height  of  comedy  to  call  him  Mr.  Samud 
^Topley, — even  Topley  was  ceremonious.  Sam  Topley  was  known 
— and  only  Sam  Topley.  It  was  decided  to  be  mighty  presmning 
on  his  part,  when  he  sent  marriage  cards  to  certain  strangely- wild 
acquaintances  of  his,  with  "Mr.  S.  Topley"  upon  them.  Sana  Topley 
-was  a  man  who  was  acquainted  with  everybody,  save  with  those 

J  persons  who  might  have  furthered  his  view  in  lifd,  if,  indeed,  he  ever 
la'i  any  vi^ws.  He  was  simply  a  hearty  man ;  and  would  rub  his 
hands  over  an  onion  and  a  crust,  for  dinner.  He  was  also  a  careless 
man,  and  he  contrived  adroitly  to  exhibit  his  careleasness  to  the 
world,  by  wearing  his  hat  upon  the  back  of  his  head,  and  by  shew- 
ing dogs-eared  pockets.  He  heighteue-d  the  picture,  occasionaUy, 
by  a  lively  whistle,  or  by  a  light  spontaneous  cumce.  When  he  had 
only  a  shilling  left  in  the  world  (and  this  was  not  rare  with  him),  he 
expressed  as  much  to  the  company  in  which  he  found  himself,  by 
holding  it  in  his  eye,  foppislUy,  as  an  eye-glass.  At  heart  there 
wa.s  no  better  gentleman.  Who  was  his  father  ?  and  who  was  his 
mother  ?  had  he  a  sister  ?  or  had  he  a  broUier  ?  were  questions  on 
'Which  he  never  deigned  to  enlighten  oven  hia  most  intimate  friends. 


Nevertheless,  Sam  Topley  was  a  gentleman,  and  gently  bom  : — ^we 
will  be  security  for  tnis.  A  sad,  reckless  dog,  he  still  showed  the 
gentleman,  through  the  pipes  and  beer.  His  courage  was  cool ;  he 
never  said  an  unkind  word — so  far  as  we  know — to  a  human  crea- 
ture. He  frolicked  and  played  his  foolish  practical  jokes,  but  never 
with  misfortune  nor  with  the  helpless.  We  saw  him  one  day,  when 
he  could  not  have  seen  us,  piloting  a  blind  beggar  across  Fleet-street, 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  was  not  heroic  in  Sam,  but 
take  it  as  the  deed  of  a  man  whose  heart  is  somewhere  very  near 
the  right  place. 

Some  people  said  that  Sam  was  an  artist ;  some  that  he  had  a 
strange,  very  little  property  of  his  own ;  some  that  money  was  left 
for  him  at  a  certain  place,  on  a  certain  day  by  relations,  who  hoped 
never  to  see  him  again.  Where  did  he  live  ?  He  laughed  and 
poked  the  man  in  the  ribs  who  asked  him  the  question.  Namby 
found  him,  and  conveyed  him  as  an  oddity  to  Clifton's  chambers. 
It  was  not  likely  that  serious  Mr.  Clifton  would  feel  himself  under 
a  heavy  obligation  for  the  introduction.  The  new  comer,  however, 
speedily  made  his  own  welcome.  Faversham  used  to  stare  and 
smile  at  him,  as  a  most  humorous  beast.  Namby  got  suggestions 
out  of  him  for  his  burlesques.  He  became  one  of  the  ^friends  of 
Faversham's  set,  whom  this  great  gentleman  would  rather  not  meet 
west  of  Charing  Cross,  or  before  sun-down.  Between  Sam  Topley 
and  Namby,  however,  a  strict  and  intimate  friendship  arose.  The 
two  young  gentlemen  were  at  war  with  their  families  (at  least  if 
Sam  had  a  family)  ;  and  they  were  free  to  meet  the  world  after  their 
own  fashion.  To  the  horror  of  Mr.  Faversham  they  adopted  wiile- 
awsdces,  and  declared  that  they  should  henceforth  spend  no  part  of 
their  respective  incomes  in  gloves.  They  delighted,  did  these  young 
savages,  in  setting  the  usages  of  polite  society  at  defiance.  By  de- 
grees, therefore,  they  became,  not  estranged,  but  parted  from  their 
Temple  friends.  Sam  mimicked  the  airs  of  Faversham  with  irre- 
sistiUe  humour,  and  Namby  became  accustomed  to  imitate  the 
ponderous  sentences  of  Clifton.  They  called  Stackington  **  Haw, 
naw,"  and  hatol  him  chiefly  because  he  was  audacious  enough  to  be 
a  peer's  son. 

Nothing  had  been  heard  in  the  Temple  of  this  precious  pair  for 
some  weeks,  when,  on  a  certain  morning  Mr.  John  Ashby  found 
a  letter  upon  his  breakfast  table,  the  envelope  of  which  was  enlivened 
with  two  silver  doves. 

"  Who's  turned  off  now  ?"  said  this  gentleman,  addressing  him- 
self. The  seal  broken,  he  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and  roared  his 
laughter  forth,  till  his  face  was  purple. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hoplcy  1"  Mr.  Jack  read  the  card  again, 
and  again  and  still  he  rolled  and  laughed  in  his  chair.  He  propped 
the  ciud  against  the  wall  upon  the  mantel-piece,  took  a  distant  view 
-of  it,  and  again  laughed  his  loudest.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  he  and 
his  friends  ajp^ed  that  Topley's  marriage  was  the  finest  caper  they 
had  heard  of  for  a  long  time. 

WTiy  poor  Sam  Topey  should  not  take  unto  himself  a  wife  after 
the  fashion  of  other  men ;  with  bride-cake,  favors,  a  best  man  and 
a  honey-moon  trip  if  only  to  Gravesend — ^it  would  not  be  easy  to 
determine.  But  it  pleased  his  patronizing  friends  of  the  Temple  to 
resent  this  deference  to  the  usages  of  society.  It  was  suggested  tnat  he 
had  been  so  long  a  social  outlaw,  and  that  he  derived  so  much  of  the 
amusement  he  afforded  his  friends  from  this  outlawry,  that  he 
would  not  be  worth  his  salt  as  a  decent  member  of  society.  Poor 
Sam  Hopley !  It  is  difficult  for  an  amusing  man  to  distinguish 
his  friends  from  his  enemies.  That  dull  man,  Pygled,  is  safe. 
A\liere  he  is  tolerated,  he  may  be  sure  that  he  is  respected,  and  held 
in  the  warm  chambers  of  his  companions'  hearts.  But  how  shall 
Larfingass  feel  his  footing  ?  £ven  his  bill  discounter,  whom  he 
cannot  pay,  asks  him  to  dinner.  Lady  Comeefo  invites  him  to  her 
dancing  teas ;  and  vows  at  the  breakfast  taUe,  that  he  is  a  yastly 
entertaming  wretch. 

[to  be  COHTOfUKD.] 


LOVE- 


-Nature  never  made 


A  heart  all  marble ;  but  in  its  fissures  sows 

The  wild  flower  Love ;  from  whose  rich  seeds  spring  forth 

A  world  of  mercies  am  eweet  charities. 
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HVT  BUBHIHO- 

The  hearih  was  swept,  the  fairy  nuts 

Within  the  glow  were  burning  { 
And,  with  a  red  of  scented  heath, 
John  gaily  kept  them  taming. 
Tlie  asn  was  white, 
The  nuts  grew  bright, 
rhen  reddened  to  a  sttawbmry  lifi;ht ; 
"  Oh,  love,"  he  cried,  "sure,  my  heart's  a  feather. 
Darling,  who  knows  but  we'll  fly  together  ?'' 

A  rain  drop  plaahed  upon  the  fire, 

And  dimmed  Ihe  right  nut's  splendour ; 
('Twas  John's^  he  gazed  in  Margaret's  face, 
And  his  Iook  grew  sadly  tender. 
"  You  see,  you  see, 
The  rain  caught  me. 
Now  for  a  proof  of  constancy  ; 
Oh,  love,  'bide  with  me  this  cniel  weather. 
Darling,  who  knows  but  we'll  fly  together?" 

Over  the  nut  a  dam-spn  hue — 
A  violet  tint — grew  slowly. 
And  Margaret  sighed  a  mournful  sigh. 
And  John  looked  melancholy. 
'*  Oh,  love,  again 
Tis  plain,  'tis  plain, 
Tlie  strawberry  light  breaks  through  the  rain, 
riy  he;\rt,  oh,  sweet,  will  burst  its  toth?r, 
If  we  fail  to  flame  and  to  fly  together !" 

Thay  burst,  they  flew  from  right  to  left, 

Like  a  scattered  orchard  blossom, 
Straight  into  John's  lap  bounded  one^ 
One  hid  in  somebody's  bosom. 

"  All,  sweet,"  cried  John, 
*"  llie  charm  has  shown 
Th:it  T  an'  somebody  else  are  one." 
"  Wait,"  she  whispered,  "  till  spring-tide  weather; 
By  hand  and  word  we  shall  fly  together  V* 


THE  THE&TBE  OF  THE  AHCIENTS. 

O  much  is  now  said  and  written  about  the  theatre, 
that  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  theatrical  representations  of  the  ancients, 
seeing  that  in  many  respects  they  serve  as  models 
for  our  imitation. 

We  may  premise  that  there  are  two  words,  the 
sense  of  which  is  generally  misunderstood.  AVe 
allude  to  the  terms  "  song"  and  "  dance."  The 
former  was  used  in  speaking  of  declamations,  as 
Strabo  mentions.  Homer,  Horace,  and  others 
called  the  actor  a  singer  (cantor),  yet  he  did  not 
sing  but  declaim.  Thus,  in  Cicero,  it  is  said  of 
I^ia  that  she  pronounced,  with  great  ease  and 
fluency,  very  frequent  and  strongly-marked  accents; 
"  so  that,"  adds  the  relater,  "  when  I  hear  Lcelia 
speak,  I  thought  I  heard  the  pieces  of  Pkutus  or 
KseviuB  sung."  These  examples  are  numerous,  and 
the  same  is  the  case  with  oancing.  For  Terpsi- 
chore's art  is,  according  to  Plato,  the  art  which 
assistB  in  the  imitation  of  all  the  attitudes  and 
motions  of  which  men  are  capable.  In  fact,  the 
word  saltatio  (dancing)  did  not  come  from  saltus, 
a  leap,  but  from  Sahus,  an  Arcadian,  who  first 
taught  this  art  to  the  Romans.  Dion  CasBiuB  re- 
lates that  that  epicurean  tyrant,  Helio^balus,  danced  not  only  when 
he  saw  dramatic  pieces  pmormed,  while  sitting  in  the  imperial  seat 
in  the  theatre,  but  alao  in  walking,  while  giving  aadience,  or  even 


when  addressing  his  troops.    Now  this  would  be  entirely  absurd,  if 
the  word  saltatio  did  not  include  gesticulation,  or  what  we  properly 
do  not  call  dancing :  hence  this  was  also  termed  ^*  cheiionomie" — 
literally  the  law  of  the  hands.    According  to  Juvenal,  the  carver 
of  the  viands  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  carved  the  meat  dancina ; 
he  would  certainly  not  have  performed  this  office  very  weU,  if  he 
had  really  attempted  to  dance.     '  Orchesis,"  therefore,  properly 
comprehended  action ;  hence  Aristides  Quinctilianus,  who  wrote  a 
book  upon  music,  calls  the  celebrated  actor,  Roscius,  an  "  orchestcs" 
— a  dcuicer,  and  they  used  to  say,  to  dance  a  drama ;  that  is,  to 
perform  it.    Tlie  reason  of  this  denomination  probably  is,  that  tho 
mien  and  movements  of  the  actor  were  as  much  regulated  by  mea- 
sure, and  certain  rules,  as  the  steps  and  pirouettes  of  a  dancer. 
This  explains  that  passage  of  Aristotle,  where  he  says  that  Uie  chorus 
danced  in  the  most  melancholy  parts  of  the  tragedy.    Now  the 
chorus  consisted  of  a  number  of  excellent  actors,  sometimes  of 
venerable  old  men,  sometimes  of  women  or  children,  who  answered 
the  questions  of  the  acting  personages,  and  made  the  suitable  atti- 
tudes, expressing  in  every  look  or  motion  the  most  lively  interest ; 
their  joy,  their  sorrow,  their  fears,  or  their  hopes,  so  tliat  this  must, 
in  fact,  have  been  a  very  moving  spectacle.    In  a  certain  chorus  of 
i^flschylus,  consisting  of  fifty  furies,  we  find  that  such  a  general 
horror  was  spread  among  the  spectators,  that  the  chorus  was  re- 
duced, by  an  ordinance,  to  fifteen.  The  highest  species  of  *^salta- 
tiones,"  were  the  pantomimes ;  this  ^^  mute  music,"  as  Oaj^odorus 
calls  it,  where  everything  was  represented  merely  by  the  posture, 
gestiure,  and  action,  acco^ing  to  a  certain  measure.    The  oloest  per- 
former of  this  kind  was  Telesis,  the  dancer  of  iEschylus,  who  danced 
the  seven  chiefis  before  Thebes,  and  knew  how  to  mark  properly  the 
character  and  the  deeds  of  these  heroes.   The  Romans,  in  particular, 
carried  this  art  to  a  very  degree  of  pei'foction.     The  two  most  cele- 
brated pantomimic  actors  among  them  were  Pylades  and  BathvUus, 
the  first  of  whom  was  particularly  happy  in  tragedy,  and  the  latter 
in  comedy.    They  represented  at  first  only  sin^e  scen^,  then  acts, 
and  at  last  whole  pieces.    These  pantomimic  representations  were 
called  dances,  and  the  perfonners  themselves  dancers  (saltatores)  ; 
they  were,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  ballet,  which  word  is  derived  from 
th.-m,  for  they  were  also  called,  especially  in  Sicily,  "  balliomoi." 
The  titles  of  some  of  them  are  preserved,  from  which  we  may  pretty 
well  infer  their  contents — ^for  instance,  the  dances  of  the  Cyclops, 
the  dance  of  Hector,  Ajax,  etc.     One  of  the  most  celebrated  pupils 
of  Pykdes  was  Hylas,  who  once  danced  an  ode,  which  eoded  with 
^^  the  Great  Agamemnon."    To  express  this,  Hylas  stretched  liim- 
self  out,  and  stood  on  tip-toe ;  but  this  did  not  please  his  master, 
who  informed  him  that  he  did  it  wrong,  on  which  the  audience  de- 
sired that  he  would  dance  the  ode  himself.   He  did  so,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  above  passage,  he  stood  still,  in  the  attitude  of  a  person 
in  profound  thought,  b^use  he  conceived  that  notliing  was  jnore 
suitable  to  a  great  commander  than  to  think.    The  same  Hylas 
once  danced  CEdipus,  but  with  his  eyes  open ;  whereupon  his  master 
called  out — "  Tliou  seest."    The  Romans  were  so  charmed  with 
these  pantomimes,  that  they  often  wept  at  them,  and  the  applause 
given  them  was  so  cxtravagaut,  that  it  was  ordained,  under  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  that  no  senator  should  visit  the  theatre  of  the 
pantomime  performers,  and  no  Roman  knight  should  walk  in  the 
street  with  them.     Caligula,  however,  abolislicrl  this  ordinance  by 
his  example ;  for  he  was  so  extravagantly  fond  of  the  pantomimic 
actor,  Lepidus  Alnester,  that  he  embraced  him  during  tne  perform- 
ance, and  beat,  with  his  own  hand,  whoever  made  the  least  noise ! 
But  the  task  of  the  pantomimist  was  very  difficult,  and  Lucian  re- 
quires of  one  who  will  distinguish  himself  in  it,  great  knowledge  of 
poetry,   music,  rhetoric,    pliilosophy,  and    psychology — demands 
which  the  actors  of  the  present  day  will  doubtless  think  very  absurd. 
With  respect  to  the  proper  theatrical  representations,.we  may  re- 
mark that  with  the  ancients  poetry  and  music  were  most  intimately 
connected.    In  general  the  word  music  was  taken  in  a  more  com- 
prehensive acceptation,  and  Aristides  Quinctilianus,  in  his  work 
upon  it,  declares  it  to  be  the  art  which  proves  the  principles  on 
wnich  it  proceals,  and  teaches  evenrthing  relative  to  the  use  which 
may  be  made  of  the  voice,  and  at  tne  same  time  shows  how  to  per- 
form with  grace  all  tlie  motions  of  which  the  body  is  capable. 
Augustine  calls  it  expressly  the  art  of  graceful  motion.    Music, 
poetry,  as  well  as  everything  that  tends  to  form  the  person,  were 
among  the  ancients  essential  parts  of  a  good  education;  hence 
Quinctilian  says  that  without  understanding  music  a  person  cannot 
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bo  a  good  philologist,  much  less  a  good  orator.  Can  poems,  he 
asks,  5  whatever  kind  they  are,  be  composed  without  music  ?  For 
one  unacquainted  with  music  was  considered  a  barbarian.  With 
respect  to  dramatic  pieces  the  declamation  was  written  in  notes, 
and  composed.  The  same  marks  were  employed  for  this  purpose  as 
were  used  in  indicating  the  accents.  Before  the  piece  itself  oegan, 
some  instruments,  especially  flutes,  played  a  prelude,  which  were 
in  admirable  harmony  with  the  subject.  Cicero,  therefore,  observes 
that  persons  who  understood  music  would  immediately  perceive 
from  the  first  notes  of  the  prelude  performed  by  the  instrument, 
whether  "  Antiope**  or  "Andromache''  was  to  be  acted.  The  in- 
strument then  continued  to  accompany  the  actor.  Quinctilian  even 
says,  that  one  of  the  most  celebrated  orators  of  Ins  time  had  an 
instrumental  performer  behind  him,  who,  from  time  to  time,  gave 
him  the  proper  measure.  Thus  Cicero  sometimes  declaimed,  and 
Boecius  made  the  gesticulation.  Among  the  Romans  the  declama- 
tion was  often  divided  between  two  actots,  one  had  to  recite,  the 
other  to  m^dce  the  gesticulation.  livy  and  Valerius  Maximus  relate, 
that  a  celebrated  actor,  named  Andronicus,  performing  in  one  of 
his  favourite  pieces,  and  having  become  hoarse  by  repeating  several 
passages  which  were  highly  applauded,  placed  a  slave  before  the 
musician,  who  recited  the  verses  while  he  himself  made  the  gesti- 
culation. liUcian  says,  formerly  the  actor  who  recited  also  made 
the  gesticulation  ;  but  because  the  action  hindered  him  from  breath- 
ing ureely,  and  consequently  injured  the  pronunciation,  an  assistant 
was  given  to  the  actor,  who  recited  for  him.  But  both  had  to  ob- 
serve a  certain  measure.  Above  the  verses  the  attitude  was  marked 
in  notes,  which  the  actor  (histrio)  had  to  follow  in  exact  time. 
We  read  in  Cicero's  paradoxes,  that  a  coitedian,  when  he  made  a 
motion  out  of  time,  was  hissed,  as  much  as  an  actor  who  committed 
a  fault  in  the  pronunciation. 

With  respect  to  the  dress  of  the  actors,  it  was  as  diversified  as 
the  characters  of  the  persons  representod.  Every  thing  possible 
was  done  to  dress  in  a  becoming  manner,  the  actor  who  appeared  in 
the  figure  of  a  divinity  or  a  hero  ;  they,  therefore,  gave  him  the 
'*  cothurnus" — properly  a  Cretan  shoe — ^which  consisted  of  four 
cork  soles  laid  upon  each  other,  and  was  at  least  four  fingers  tliick ; 
but  often,  inproportion  to  the  whole,  of  much  more  considerable 
thickness.  Tne  shape  of  the  soles  was  originally  four-cornered, 
though  they  were  probably,  at  a  later  period,  rounded  off,  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  foot.  On  the  other  hand,  they  sought  to  make 
the  figure  of  the  actor  more  heroic  by  placing  on  his  head,  over  the 
forehead  of  the  mask,  a  raised  piece  running  to  a  point  like  the  Greek 
letter  delta  (^),  which  was  covered  with  hair,  aud  so  formed  into  a 
peruke.  Besides  those  high  shoes  and  hcad-drc'ss,  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  were  stuffed  out  in  due  proportion.  Over  the  whole 
was  thrown  the  long  "talar,"  with  the  train,  "syrma,"  which 
covered  the  "  cothurnus,"  so  that  the  hero,  thus  dressed  out,  must, 
doubtless,  have  had  an  imposing  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators. Four  ells,  or  eight  feet,  was  the  usual  stature  of  heroes  on 
the  stage ;  hence,  as  Athenseus  savs,  a  tragic  actor,  who  in  the  pro- 
cession of  Antiochus,  carried  the  nom  of  Amalthea,  measured  four 
ells.  The  chief  expression  of  an  actor  lies  in  the  face ;  it  may, 
therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  ingenious  Greeks  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  tliis  m  their  theatrical  representations.  For  this  pur]X)se 
tliey  used  masks,  which  were  of  the  most  various  sizes  and  forms, 
according  to  the  characters  of  the  persons.  Thus,  the  mask  of 
I^Iedea  expressed  ferocity,  that  of  Niobe  grief,  that  of  Hercules 
pride  and  strength,  etc.  Fathers,  for  instance,  who  were  to  be  some- 
times cheerful,  sometimes  melancholy,  had  a  mask  of  which  one 
eyebrow  was  frowning,  the  other  smooth,  and  they  very  dexterously 
contrived  to  show  always  the  proper  side.  In  the  theatres.of  the 
present  day  we  often  see  pieces  in  which  the  intrigue  arises 
from  the  confounding  of  two  persons,  who  in  general  are  so 
unlike  each  other,  tl^t  the  spectator  cannot  conceive  how  a 
mistake  can  ever  arise.  In  such  pieces  the  masks  on  the  ancient 
Btaffe  were  admirable.  The  spectator  was  himself  deceived,  for  he 
could  not  well  distinguish  two  masks  closely  resembling  each  other, 
and  therefore  believes  the  more  readily  tnat  the  peiformers  were 
decehred.  Another  advantage  attending  masks  was,  that  female 
characters,  which  required  too  strong  lungs  for  a  woman  to  be  able 
to  fill  such  a  vast  theatre,  could  he  very  well  performed  by  men. 
Upon  one  occasion  it  happened  that  Uie  actor  Polus,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  "  Electra"  of  Sophocles — in  the  scene  where  she  comes 
upon  the  stage  with  an  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  Orettes— ap« 


peared  with  an  urn  which  really  contained  ihe  dear  remains  of  a  child 
lately  deceased ;  and,  as  he  addressed  the  ashes,  was  so  affected  that 
the  entire  audience  was  penetrated  witJi  the  most  profound  affliction- 
With  respect,  also,  to  the  ideal  excellence  of  tragedy,  ihe  masks  hsA 
a  gr^t  advantage,  by  removing  the  representation  from  the  real 
ana  ordinary  scenes  of  Ufe  to  the  higher  regions  oi  art.  In  comedy, 
especially,  the  masks  must  have  produced  the  highest  effect ;  for 
they  were  either  true  copies,  or  caricatures  of  the  originals  repre- 
sented, whose  stature,  dress,  etc.,  were  most  faithfully  imitated. 
Something  was  indeed  lost,  namely :  the  expression  of  the  passions 
ill  the  countenance,  and  the  sudden  turning  red  or  pale,  which  pro- 
duces a  great  effect.  This  expression  of  the  passions  necessarily 
escaped  most  of  the  spectators,  on  account  of  the  vast  extent  of  the 
theatre ;  however,  the  actors  knew  bow  to  remedy  this  defect,  by 
expressing  all  the  gradations  of  passion  with  their  eyes.  Cicero 
and  Quinctilian  cannot  sufficiently  praise  their  art  in  this  particular. 
Juvenal,  speaking  of  Nero,  says,  the  masks,  the  thyrsus,  and  the 
robe  of  Aiitignne,  ought  to  be  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor*s 
statues,  eji  so  many  trophies  of  his  great  deeds.  The  emperor, 
therefore,  it  is  evident^  haa  played  the  part  of  Antigone  in  a  tragedy. 
Seutonius  rektes  of  him,  tluit  when  he  acted  the  ^ut  of  a  goddess 
or  heroine,  he  always  wore  a  mask  resembling  the  lady  with  whom 
he  was  at  the  time  in  love.  Aulus  Gellius  commends  the  derivation 
which  Cujus  BasBus  gave  to  the  Latin  word  persona,  a  mask,  deriv- 
ing from  the  verb  personare,  to  sound,  since  as  the  face  and  the 
entire  head  were  inclosed  in  the  mask,  and  the  voice  could  therefore 
issue  only  out  of  a  single  very  narrow  opening,  it  follows  that  the 
voice,  thus  compressed,  must  produce  louder  and  more  distinct  tones. 
We  observe  in  the  masks  on  stones,  coins,  etc.  always  a  very  large 
opening  of  the  mouth.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  mouth  of  the 
masks  was  surrounded  with  metal,  forming  a  kind  of  mouth-piece, 
to  increase  the  sound.  In  later  times,  according  to  Pliny,  they 
used  thin  pieces  of  a  marble,  which  in  sound  resembled  metal,  and 
was  theremre  called  Chalkophdnos,  or  metal  sound.  The  ancients 
also  used  certain  brazen  vessels  (echacd)  on  the  stage,  which  served 
instead  of  an  echo.  They  wore  large  bniEen  plates  which  were  placed 
on  the  sides  of  the  stage,  having  d^erent  tones,  and  being  placed  at 
equal  distances.  Fliny  compliuns  that  these  vessels  and  arches  con- 
fused the  voice  of  the  players,  while  Caasiodorus,  on  the  contrary, 
affirms  that  the  ycHce  of  the  players  became  so  full  and  strong  by 
their  aid,  that  it  could  hardly  be  believed  the  tone  was  produced 
by  human  lungs. 


A   8PAHIBH  WXIX. 

« 

Whebe  the  cork-tree,  fringed  and  dim, 

Bloweth  by  the  fountain's  brim, 

And  the  amber  mosses  fall, 

Like  gold  gusts  from  the  fretted  wall ; 
Bubbles,  in  the  winking  shadows. 
The  quiet  well  amid  the  meadows. 

And  floweth  down  a  Uttle  pool 

Into  the  woodland  darkness  cool, 

Apast  the  solemn  chesnut  trees — 

Apast  the  brown-roofed  villages-  - 

Thro'  April  corn  fields  white  with  blossom, 
Sun,  clouds,  and  skies  within  its  bosom. 

All  around,  the  dreamy  upland  shines 

And  glimmers  thro*  a  world  of  vines  ; 

And,  in  a  star-like  atmosphere. 

The  blue  hills  tremble  near  and  near, 

While  the  sUm  cork-trees^  tangled  ahadows 
Dial  the  sun  along  the  meadows. 

Thro*  one  white  gorge — a  chasm  of  blaze — 

Floats  the  far  town  above  the  haze. 

Seen  vague  and  white.    Across  the  plain 

The  blue  air  palpitates  with  rain ; 

And,  scarcely  blown,  the  water  mallows 
Flash  phantom  spleiMlpim  thio*  ths  ahiUlows. 
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With  dew-fall  comes  the  muleteer, 

Jangling  his  bells,  and  sitteth  near 

The  bright-haired  mosses.    Down  the  wold 

The  wild  fog  gathers  fold  on  fold, 

And,  sUly,  in  the  sun -crisped  grasses, 
The  green  grasshopper  chirps  and  passes. 

A  ghost  amid  the  lengthening  glooms, 

The  village  girl,  at  sunset,  comes 

With  empty  um  ;  light  carols  swell 

Around  tne  silence  of  the  well — 

Old-fashioned  ditties,  quaint  and  tender, 
Touched  here  and  there  with  antique  splendour. 

Then  blooms  the  east :  and  roundly  hewn, 

Liow,  thro^  the  olives,  looks  the  moon  ; 

The  sea- wind  breathes  across  the  west, 

The  drowsy  world  rolls  into  rest; 

From  the  high  folds  the  e^eep-beUs  tinkle. 
And  the  broad  cork  leaves  dance  and  twinkle. 


THE    GEtETAirCE    PAPEBS. 

en  AFTER  XII. 

RELATES  TUE  TRAGIC  END  OF  MRS.  SQUEEZER'S  OAT,  AND  THE 
COMPLETE  AND  FINAL  SUSPENSION  OF  ALL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN 
THAT  LADY  AND  THE  WRITER  OF  THESE  PAPERS. 

HE  crisis  has  come  at  last — more  suddenlv,  indeed, 
than  I  had  expected,  but  a  crisis  to  which  I  have, 
nevertheless,  been  looking  forward  during  the  last 
three  years,  and  for  which  I  was  not,  3ierefore, 
altogether  unprepared.   However,  it  hae  come  sud- 
denly upon  me,  and  consequently,  writing  as  I  am, 
under  a  state  of  considerable  excitement,  I  hope 
that  all  due  allowance  will  be  made  for  any  incohe- 
rence which  may  be  evident  in  the  construction  of 
my  sentences.    My  two  portmanteaus,  my  three 
carpet  bags,  my  hat-case,  a  large  wooden  box  con- 
taining my  books,  and,  in  a  word,  all  my  household 
goods,  my  pcnates,  are  strewn  around  me  in  confu- 
sion as  I  write,  whilst  from  the  room  under  my 
own  ascend  the  cries,  the  screams,  and  the  groans 
of  Mrs.  Squeezer,  who  has  been  for  the  last  six 
hours  in  a  state  of  violent  hysterica,  requiring  the 
constant  aid  and  assistance  of  several  aged  ladies, 
her  friends  and  confidants ;  and,  to  crown  all,  Mrs. 
Squeezer's  cat  lies  cold  and  stiff,  and  cru^ed  flat 
as  a  pancake,  "  foully  done  to  death,"  Mrs,  Squeezer 
indignantly  asserts,  by  your  very  humble  servant, 
Mr.  Incog.    Under  this  compUcatiou  of  events,  are 
you  at  all  surprised,  dear  reader,  to  hear  that  I 
write  these  lines  under  considerable  excitemGut  of  my  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  or,  to  learn  that  the  crisis  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  one  of 
no  less  serious  a  nature  than  the  complete  and  final  suspension  of 
all  relations,  to  speak  diplomatically,  between  Mrs.  Squeezer  and 
myself  ?    I  will  now  proceefi  to  inform  you,  as  coherently^  as  my  ex- 
citement will  allow  me,  how  this  unexpected  denouement  has  come 
to  pass. 

Since  the  *'  Grievance  Papers**  began  to  appear  in  the  pages  of 
this  journal,  Mrs.  Squeezer*s  mode  of  acting  towards  me  under- 
went a  very  decided  change ;  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  her  man- 
ner, always  sufficiently  imperious  and  tyrannical,   became  per- 
fectly unbearable.  *  As  to  whether  she  suspected  the  author^ip,  of 
couTBc  I  cannot  speak  with  perfect  certainty,  and  am  not,  therefore, 
in  a  position  absolutely  to  affirm  that  the  altered  state  of  our  rela- 
tions was  due  to  such  suspicion.    But,  at  all  events,  as  to  the  fact 
there  is  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  whatever ;  and  I  shall  now  merely 
state  the  facts  connected  with  this  last  and  closing  encounter  be- 
tween the  redoubtable  Mrs.  Squeezer  and  myself. 

As  I  have  just  said,  for  the  last  few  weeks  Mrs.  Squeezer^s  con- 
duct has  become  perfectly  unbeamble.    She  n^rer  was  remarkable, 


I  must  say,  for  her  attention  to  my  linen,  which  she  undertook  to 
"  do  for,"  as  well  as  for  myself ;  but  whatever  little  attention  was 
at  any  time  lavished  upon  it,  has,  for  the  last  few  weeks,  been  al- 
together discontinued  ;  and  I  venture  to  assert,  and  Mre.  Squeezer 
is  at  liberty  to  deny  my  assertion  if  she  is  able,  that  my  dozen  and 
a-half  of  shirts  do  not  possess  that  number  of  buttons  amongst  them. 
My  morning  chop  has  been  sent  up  either  perfectly  raw,  or  burnt 
to  a  cinder ;  and  my  polite  and  mild  remonstrances  have  been  met 
with  violent   invective,  or  angty  declamation,  interspersed  with 
vindictive  and  sarcastic  remarks  having  reference  to  conceited  and 
stuck-up  things  for  whom  nothing  is  good  enough,  and  who  expect 
their  betters  to  wear  the  skin  off  their  feet  in  order  to  satisfy  their 
sinful  appetites,  and  their  unwholesome  cravings.     My  books  have 
been  more  thumbed — more  extensive  "  black  mail"  has  been  levied 
on  my  tea,  my  brandy,  and  other  little  luxuries  of  this  nature ;  my 
rooms  have  been  left  undusted  for  days  together ;  and  my  boots  are 
actually  cracking  and  splitting  in  all  directions  from  absolute  dryness 
and  want  of  nourishment  to  the  leather  in  the  shape  of  blacking ; 
and  to  crown  all,  although  I  suppose,  in  reality,  that  there  is  nothing 
very  remaricable  in  that^  the  depredations  and  the  arrogant  impu- 
dence of  Mrs.  Squeezer's  cat,  assumed  proportions  which  were 
perfectly  intolerable.    I  will  give  an  exam^e.     I  dare  say  that 
Mrs.  Squeezer's  cat  was  quite  as  cleanly  in  his  habits  as  the  gene- 
rality of  cats,  and  amongst  the  denunciations  which  I  have  hurled 
against  him  from  time  to  time,  I  never  said  anything  against  him 
on  this  point ;  but,  when  I  say  that  probably  Mrs.  Squeezer's  cat 
was  quite  as  cleanly  in  his  habits  as  the  generality  of  cats,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  I  assume  that  any  cat  is  perfectly  cleanly  in 
every  respect.    Mrs.  Squeezer  accommodated  a  certain  number  of  lod- 
gers; her  cat,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  did  the  same ;  although, 
of  course,  of  a  different  species,  and  by  no  means  limited,  as  was  tlie 
case  with  the  lodgers  of  his  mistress.     When  he  has  been  stretched 
before  the  fire  on  my  hearthrug,  on  the  very  few  occasions  on  which 
I  BO  far  forgot  myself  as  to  invite  Mrs.  Squeezer  to  tea  in  my  apart- 
ments, I  have  seen  them,  with  my  own  eyes,  gambolling  about  him 
in  every  variety  of  playfulness  and  agility  ;  and  hence,  no  wonder — 
for  I  confess  that  I  am  extremely  sensitive  on  this  point — if  I  were 
emphatically  indignant  when  a  few  weeks  ago  I  discovered  that 
Mrs.  Squeezer  s  cat  had  begun  to  show  a  much  more  decided  par- 
tiahty  for  the  bed  in  my  sleeping  room,  than  was  at  all  pleasant 
to  the    legitimate  occupier  of   tlie  said  article.      So   sxirely  as 
by  any  accident  the  door  of  my  room  happened  to  be  left  open, 
did    the  indentation    on   my  pillow,  or    the  disturbed   state  of 
my  blankets,  bear  witness  to  the  fact   that    my   bed  had  been 
diverted  from  its  legitimate  use  into  a  bed  for  Mrs.  Squeezer's  cat. 
Now,  this  was,  I  think  all  will  agree,  decidedly  unpleasant,  if  not 
offensive.    It  wasn't  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  foul  animal 
should  occupy  my  bed  for  any  length  of  time  without  leaving  some  of 
his  parasites  oehmd  him  in  my  blankets ;  and  being,  as  I  have  several 
times  had  occasion  to  remark  in  the  course  of  these  papers^  of  a 
highly  sensitive  temperament,  I  became  almost  afraid  or  returning 
to  my  couch  like  other  reasonable  and  better-protected  peoi)le. 
However,  this  wasn't  the  wor^t  of  it.     I  don't  know,  courteous 
reader,  whether  you  have  ever  observed  the  nature  of  the  animals 
in  question  (for  obvious  reasons  I  forbear  speaking  of  them  by  their 
own  proper  name),  but  if  you  have,  you  will  have  discovered  that 
they  possess  an  extreme  facility  in  changing  their  quarters  when 
those  in  which  they  have  taken  up  their  abode  are  not  to  their  hk- 
ing.     Now,  I  suppose  the  animals  in  (jucstion  don*t  like  me,  for 
several  times  lately  have  my  friends,  with  ill -concealed  jocularity, 
cried  out — "  Hallo !  Incog,  what's  this,  old  boy,"  at  the  same  time 
pointing  to  the  sleeve  of  my  coat,  where,  sure  enough,  one  of  the 
agile  creatures  was  perched,  waiting,  no  doubt,  for  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  traniiferring  himself  by  a  well-timed  leap  to  some  indi- 
vidual who  might  be  more  suited  to  his  appetites.    Now,  such  an 
incident,  of  course,  covered  me  with  blushes  and  confusion,  and 
having  appealed  to  Mrs.  Squeezer  with  no  more  satisfactory  result 
than  an  impudent  declaration,  that  if  I  didn't  take  care  to  keep  my 
door  shut,  she  wasn't  going  to  do  it,  I  vowed  vengeance  against 
the  beast,  and  at  once  entered  upon  a  course  of  decided  and  ener- 
getic hostilities.    The  war  was  carried  on  somewhat  in  this  wise. 
Ui)ou  rotiu-uing  to-my  apartments  I  crept  quietly  up  stairs,  having 
taken  care  to  provide  myself  with  a  boot-jack,  a  gooil,  heavy  book, 
or  some  such  offensive  weapon.     If  my  door  were  open,  I  judged 
that  my  enemy  was  there,  and  entering  my  room  as  quickly  as  pos- 
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Bible,  I  stroye  to  come  upon  him  nnawares.  I  never  succeeded 
altogether  in  doing  ao,  he  Mas  too  sharp  and  too  cunning  to  admit 
of  the  perfect  sucoesB  of  such  a  manoeuvre,  and  the  most  that  I  could 
accomplish,  was  to  get  a  good  flying  shot  at  him  with  my  weapon 
as  he  spiung  from  h&  bed,  and  darted  out  of  the  room.  I  muBt  con- 
fess that  I  broke  a  good  many  articles  of  crockery-ware,  by  this  de- 
sultory system  of  warfare,  neither  can  I  say  that  I  ever  absolutely 
hit  him,  but  several  times  I  nearly  did,  and  at  idl  events,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  1  frightened  him  very  considerably,  for  lus  manner,  when 
he  chanced  to  meet  me  on  the  stairs  at  other  times,  was  a  good  deal 
cowed,  and  less  arrogant  than  before.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  Mrs. 
Squeezer  and  I  had  several  violent  altercations  on  this  subject,  and 
that  expressions  much  more  forcible  than  complimentary,  passed 
between  ub  ;  but  I  didn't  mind  her ;  I  was  determmod  to  baman  that 
beast  from  my  sleeping  apartment. 

Well,  things  went  on  in  this  way  until  yesterday.  I  had  been 
invited  to  spend  yesterday  evening  with  some  irieuds,  and  I 
intended  to  do  so.  During  the  afternoon  I  laid  out  my  '■'•  things" 
on  the  bed,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  me  when  I  began  to  dr^ 
AmoncEt  the  articles  wluch  I  intended  to  wear  was  a  shirt  with  a 
beautifully-wrought  front,  for  which  I  have  a  particular  liking.  I 
may  say  that  this  article  cost  me  a  good  deal  of  money,  for  I  bought 
it  to  wear  at  a  ^^conversazione"  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
expected  to  attend  (he  4idn*t  como  after  all),  and  I  only  wore  it  on 
very  particular  occasions.  Well,  I  laid  out  my  clothes,  and  the 
article  in  question  on  the  top  of  all.  Discovering  that  I  needed 
some  Uttle  article  for  my  toilette,  I  went  out  to  purchase  it,  and 
having  met  my  dear  friend  Jenkins  (the  gent  you  may  remember 
who  circulated  that  unlucky  story  about  my  sour  grapes),  we 
sauntered  up  Sackville  Street  together,  talking  of  our  mutucd  friends, 
of  course,  aiKl  consequently  it  was  some  little  time  before  I  re- 
turned to  my  lodgings.  When  I  did  so,  I  proceeded  at  once  to  my 
room  to  dr«as,  and  what  do  you  think,  sympathising  reader,  was 
the  first  object  which  met  my  sight  ?  I  give  you  mv  word  for  it, 
that  the  foul  beast  had  actually  made  a  bed  for  nimself  on  the 
identical  shirt  front  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  had  coiled  his  car- 
cass upon  it  the  whole  time  I  had  been  absent,  to  jud^  from  the 
crumpled,  soiled,  and  utterly  nnwearable  appearance  which  it 
presented.  To  say  that  the  sight  raised  my  indignation  to  its 
nighest  pitch  would  be  the  very  mildest  form  of  expression  which  I 
could  use.  There  was  no  sign  of  his  presence,  my  shirt  front  of 
oomw  excepted  ;  but  judging  that  he  might  be  lurking  somewhere, 
I  armed  myself  with  my  heaviest  WeUington  boot,  and  peeped 
cautiously  under  my  bed.  There  he  was,  and  no  mistake,  and  his 
savage  green  eyes  glared  at  me  from  the  furthest  comer  of  the  room, 
and  the  next  question  was  how  to  dislodge  him  with  comparative 
seciuity  to  myself.  I  had  such  a  conviction  of  the  untamed  ferocity 
of  that  animal,  and  his  power  of  doing  mischief,  that  I  knew  well 
enough  that  if  the  opportunity  o£fered,  or  if  he  were  driven  to 
extremities,  he  would  scratch  my  eyes  out  before  I  knew  where  I 
was;  and  as  I  have  always  considered  eyes  in  general,  I  say 
nothing,  of  course,  of  particular  cases,  as  considerable  embellish- 
ments of  a  human  face,  I  took  care  not  heedlessly  to  expose 
myself  to  such  a  casualty.  Hence,  after  having  set  my  door  wide 
open,  I  procured  a  long  stick,  and  transferring  the  Wellington  boot 
to  my  left  hand,  I  took  the  stick  in  my  right,  and  began  to  poke 
cautiously  under  the  bed.  After  a  good  d(^  of  *^  shoo,*'  "  shoomg,^' 
and  poking  on  my  part,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  spitting  and  swear- 
ing (I  believe  this  is  the  proper  worn)  on  the  part  of  my  enemy, 
he  suddenly  darted  out,  and  made  for  the  door.  I  threw  down  my 
stick,  grasped  my  weapon,  to  wit,  the  Wellington  boot,  in  my  right 
liand,  and  made  after  him.  I  arrived  on  the  mnding  just  in  time  to 
sec  him,  tail  erect  and  eyes  glaring  like  two  burning  coals,  darting 
down  the  stairs  at  full  speed.  I  stood,  took  aim  for  a  second,  and 
then  launched  my  wej^n  at  his  retreating  form,  with  all  the  strength 
at  my  command.  I  only  attempt  to  justify  thla  act  by  the  excite- 
ment under  which  I  laboured,  and  any  of  my  friends  will  testify,  I 
know,  to  my  gentleness  and  kindness  to  all  dumb  animals  in  general, 
but  Mrs.  Squeezer's  cat  provoked  me  beyond  aU  endurance.  Whether 
I  hit  him  or  not  I  can't  say  with  certainty.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  believe  that  I  missed  him ;  and  now,  considering  what  has  hap- 
pened, I  hope  that  I  did.  At  all  events,  he  gave  a  tremendous 
Bcreech,  ana  bolted  down  the  back  kitchen  stairs,  whilst  the  boot 
flew  with  all  the  force  which  I  had  expended  on  it  right  against  the 
TanekofMn.  Squeeser's  own  private  door.    That  amiable  lady,  it 


would  be  quite  superfluous  to  say,  responded  at  once  to  the  noi^  sum- 
mons thus  conveyed,  and  throwing  open  her  door  before  1  could 
effect  a  retreat  into  the  privacy  of  mv  own  apartment,  at  once  attacked 
me  in  terms  of  utmost  virulence  and  animosity.  I  tried  for  a  minute 
or  two  to  stem  the  torrent  of  her  invective,  but  finding  myself  utterly 
powerless,  not  able  to  get  in  a  word,  even  sideways  as  they  say^  I  took 
the  only  courae  open  to  me,  viz,  to  retreat  into  my  own  room  and  bolt 
the  door,  leaving  Mrs*  Squeezer  to  let  off  her  steam  on  the  landing 
outside.  My  feelings  were  by  this  time,  and  after  an  encounter  of 
such  a  nature  as  this,  far  too  much  excited  to  allow  me  to  think  of 
the  evening  party  to  which  I  had  been  invited,  and  so  I  gave  up  all 
idea  of  it.  About  eight  o'clock  I  slunk  out  to  the  confectioner*s 
round  the  comer,  and  got  a  cup  of  tea  for  myself,  for  I  candidly  own 
that  I  was,  considering  the  state  of  the  war  between  us, 
positively  afraid  to  ring  for  that  beverage  at  my  own  apartments. 
I  would  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  and  alter  this  last  outrage 
on  her  cat,  have  faced  Mrs.  Squeezer  for  a  trifling  consideration.  I 
dodged  in  again  aA  quietly  as  I  could,  and  made  my  way  up  to  my 
own  room,  without  having  encountered  Mrs.  Squeezer  on  tne  stair- 
case. Not  having  seen  her,  I  cannot  of  course  speak  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  state  of  my  landlady,  but  judging  from  the  groans 
which  issued  from  her  room  up  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  I  conclude 
that  she,  too,  was  labouring  under  very  considerable  excitement. 

I  retired  to  rest  last  night  at  my  usual  hour,  and  with  a  full  de- 
termination of  bringing  inatteni  to  a  crisis,  and  of  bearing  Mrs. 
Squeezer's  tyranny  no  longer.  Urged  on  by  my  natural  disinclina- 
tion to  change,  the  timidity  and  nervousness  of  my  nature,  which 
Mrs.  Squeezer  had  turned  to  such  account  in  her  own  favour,  and 
some  kmd  of  a  fear  that  I  might  only  jump  out  of  the  fryiog  pan 
into  the  fire,  I  had  patiently  borne  with  Mrs.  Squeezer  for  full  three 
years,  but  I  determined  to  bear  with  her  no  longer,  and  to  give 
notice  to  quit,  in  real  earnest,  the  very  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
How  little  did  I  anticipate  the  course  which  events  were  to  take,  or 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  notice  was  to  be  given  by  me, 
and  accepted  by  Mrs.  Squeezer. 

I  had  oarely  completed  my  toilet  this  morning,  and  had  not  left 
my  room,  when  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  succession  of  piercing 
screams,  which  I  at  once  recognized  aa  proceeding  from  Mrs, 
Squeezer.  Thinking  ih&t  some  fearful  calamity  had  fallen  upon 
her,  I  at  once  hurried  to  her  assistance,  generously  forgetting  our 
encounter  of  the  previous  evening.  I  found  my  lancSady  in  tlie 
hall,  just  inside  tne  street  door,  wringing  her  hands  with  frantic 
violence,  and  giving  utterance  to  sui^  a  succession  of  pierciug 
shrieks  as  it  has  rarely  been  my  lot  to  listen  to.  I  was  for  a  second 
or  two  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  it  was  all  about,  but  my 
surmises  were  soon  set  at  rest.  Two  or  three  days  ago  I  at- 
tended a  sale  of  pictures,  and,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  purchased 
a  ^^r^'*  Claude,  of  considerable  size.  This  picture  was  put  into  a 
large  packing-case,  and  only  arrived  at  my  Icxlgings  yesterday.  It 
was  pmced  on  one  end  in  the  hall,  and  the  end  of  the  packing-case 
being  only  very  narrow,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  base  bemg  very  dia- 
proportionate  to  the  height  of  the  article,  the  whole  affair  was  na- 
turally in  a  very  "  shaky ^*  position,  and  very  little  force  would  be 
Quite  sufficient  to  throw  it  down  on  its  side.  On  making  my  way 
down  stairs,  this  packing-case  immediately  caught  my  eye.  During 
the  night  someUimg  or  other  had  thrown  it  off  its  end  on  to  its  side. 
It  was  lying  quite  flat  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  and  from  beneath  it 
protruded,  quite  stiff  and  rigid,  the  tail  of  Mrs.  Squeezer* a  cat,  IE 
put  forth  my  strength,  and  uf  tmg  up  the  packing-case,  we  at  once 
discovered  the  lifeless  body  to  which  that  tail  pertained,  cold  and 
dead,  and  crushed  flat  as  a  pancake.  I  took  my  ancient  enemy  by 
the  tail,  and  raised  him  from  the  ground,  holding  him  in  a  depre- 
cating manner  before  the  eyes  of  his  mistres.  Life  had  evidently 
been  extinct  some  hours,  and  so  I  laid  him  down  again,  for  he  waan^t 
a  pleasant  object  to  look  upon,  much  less  to  hold  in  one's  hand. 
^Irs.  Squeezer,  however,  didn't  seem  to  think  so,  for,  bending  down, 
she  took  the  dead  body  in  her  arms,  then  folded  him  up  in  her 
apron,  and  finally,  after  some  ineffectual  efforts  to  speak^  as  I  con- 
cluded from  her  exertions,  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  screams  of 
such  redoubled  viol^ce  that  several  of  the  neighbours  came  rushing 
in,  evidently  expecting  to  find  the  house  in  flames,  and  jVIrs. 
Squeezer's  garments  enveloped  in  the  devouring  clement.  As  soon 
as  she  had  thus  secured  an  audience,  the  infuriated  old  creature, 
hugging  her  favourite  to  Ik.t  breast  the  while,  turned  round  on  me, 
ana  attacked  me  with  a  fury  which  absolutely  made  me  trembW.  1 
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Bhrink  from  polluting  these  pagcB  by  writing  on  i/hem  the  foul  lan- 
guage with  which  she  accusixl  me,  before  the  neighbours,  of  haying 
muraered  her  darling  Tom,  her  poor,  dear,  harailess,  unoffending 
cat,  the  only  comfort  of  her  widowed  days.  I  assert,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  the  language  in  which  Mrs.  Squeezer  couched 
these  accusations  was  "  Billingsgate"  of  the  very  lowest  order ;  nay, 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  fishwife  in  all  that  classic  region  who  is 
fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  iMrs.  Squeezer  in  this  respect.  I  give  my 
word  of  honour  that  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  murder 
of  Mrs.  Squcezer*s  cat.  I  never  saw  him  after  he  bolted  down  the 
kitchen  stairs,  after  destroying  my  shirt,  and  I  am  as  innocent  of 
any  direct  participation  in  his  death  as  the  child  unborn.  The  way 
in  which  he  came  by  his  end  was,  I  suspect,  in  this  wise.  Prowling 
about  during  the  night,  and,  perhaps,  making  a  spring  from  the  top 
of  the  first  landing  to  the  bottom,  he  probably  came  with  the  whole 
momentum  of  his  carcass,  (not  a  small  one,  as  I  have  several  times 
remarked,)  against  the  packing-case,  and,  overturning  it,  thus 
brought  destruction  and  aeath  upon  himself.  This  may  have  been 
the  case  or  it  may  not.  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  but  of  this 
I  am  certain,  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  death.  Fancy,  then, 
my  feelings,  when  ^Irs.  Squeezer  assailed  me,  before  the  assembled 
neighbours,  with  every  kind  of  bad  language,  and  accused  me  of 
murdering  her  cat,  vowing  at  the  same  time  vengeance  of  the  direst 
kind  against  me.  I  strove  to  speak,  but  in  vain.  I  might  as  well 
have  striven  to  check  the  Mississippi  in  its  course,  as  to  check  that 
woman^s  torrent  of  abuse.  Deeming  it  due  to  my  own  character, 
and  the  assertion  of  my  dignity  before  the  neighbours,  who  were 
evidently  seriously  prejudiced  against  me  by  'Mib.  Squeezer's  denun- 
ciations and  accusations,  I  faltered  out  a  notice  to  leave  my  lodg- 
ings that  day  month.  Mrs.  Squeezer's  face  changed  irom  biurning 
red  to  livid  white,  as  she  laid  tne  remains  of  her  dear  departed  on 
the  hall  table,  and  turned  on  mc  anew.  That  day  month,  indeed, 
did  I  say — ^would  I,  if  I  pleased,  repeat  that — it  was  so  very  kind 
of  me,  (here  there  was  an  hysterical  demonstrution  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  S.)  And  did  I  think  that  she  would  let  a  bloodthirsty,  sneak- 
ing, cowardly  "  feller"  like  me,  sleep  another  night  under  her  roof? 
Catch  her  at  it.  She  had  too  much  regard  for  her  own  throat  ever 
to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  me  agaiu.  She  had  been  more 
than  a  mother  to  me.  No  mother  would  have  put  up  with  half  of 
what  she  had  borne  from  me,  with  my  iimkettings,  and  my  carous- 
als, and  my  nasty,  bad  company.  And  this  was  the  way  I  had 
repaid  her,  by  destroying  that  poor  innocent,  because  I  knew  that 
he  was  the  only  company  that  she  had  in  her  loneliness  and  her 
widowhood.  Oh,  yes,  it  was  like  me !  why  didn't  I  attack  some- 
body who  was  my  match,  and  not  wreak  my  blooilthirstiness  on  a 
poor,  lone  widow,  who  had  no  one  to  stand  up  for  her.  That  day 
month,  indeed !  Oh !  poor  dear  Tom,  my  poor  murdered  darling, 
my  poor  innocent  victim.  There  ho  is,  the  vile  murderer !  and  he 
talks  to  me  about  this  day  month,  indeed — (more  hysterical  demon- 
strations and  violent  screaming.)  Would  I  get  out  of  that,  and  pay 
her  what  I  owed  her,  and  take  myself  and  my  things  away  at  once, 
or  would  a  poor  lone  widow  have  to  call  upon  her  neighbours  for 
protection  against  a  mimlering,  slaying,  swmdling,  cheating,  lying, 


cowardly  ^^  feller*'  like  me.  [Threatening  demonstrations  on  the 
part  of  ike  neighbours.]  Oh,  yes !  I  might  deny  it  as  much  as  I 
liked,  but  «/ie  knew  who  did  it,  and  if  there  was  law  to  be  had  on 
me,  she  was  the  woman  who  would  have  it.  She  was  the  v.omau 
who  would  make  me  pay  for  that  poor  murdered  innocent ;  and 
would  I  pay  her  what  I  owed  her,  and  take  myadf  off  at  once,  for 
1  shouldn^t  sleep  another  night  under  her  roof,  no,  not  if  I  were  to 
cover  my  bed  with  golden  guineas  ?  Thank  goodness,  she  hadn*t 
come  to  that. 

Finding  reason  and  remonstrance  equally  unavailing,  I  have  left 
Mrs.  Squeezer  and  her  cat  in  care  of  her  sympathizing  neighbours, 
who  seem  fuUy  convinced  that  I  am  his  murderer.  My  things  are 
all  packed,  and,  whilst  I  am  waiting  for  a  conveyance  to  carry  me 
hence,  I  have  bolted  my  door  and  penned  these  hurried  lines.  I 
don't  see  my  future  way  quite  clearly  as  yet,  but,  having  suffered 
so  much  from  Mrs.  Squeezer,  I  feel  strongly  tempted  to  t^e  a  email 
house  and  start  housekeeping  on  my  own  account.  Should  I  deter- 
mine upon  this  step,  and  should  I  meet  with  any  trials  or  ad> 
ventures  worth  relating  in  the  carrying  out  of  it,  I  will  not 
fail  to  let  you  hear  of  them  in  due  time.  Meanwhile,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  unexpected  crisis  in  my  relations  with  Mrs.  Squeeser 
may  somewhat  interfere  with  the  further  development  at  pre- 
sent of  the  interesting  subject  of  *^  Grievances,*'  which,  through  your 
kind  indulgence,  courteous  reader,  I  have  thus  far  pursaed.  xou 
may,  perhaps,  remember  that  I  referred  my  own  peculiar  grievances 
to  three  heads,  arising  from  the  description  which  I  gave  of  myself, 
as  a  single  gentleman,  of  a  certain  age,  with  a  literary  turn  of  mind. 
The  two  latter  of  these  heads  I  have  not  been  able  to  touch  as  yet. 
I  hope,  however,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  find  myself  sufficiently 
settled  to  be  able  to  resume  the  consideration  of  the  momentous 
question  of  ''*  Grievances ;''  whilst  I  trust  that  the  investigations 
which  we  have  already  made  on  this  point  have  only  been  half  as  en- 
tertaining to  you,  dear  reader,  as  they  have  been  interesting  to  me.  If 
such  be  the  case,  I  am  amply  rewarded  for  any  little  trouble  they 
may  liave  cost  me.  But,  as  I  hear  the  vehicle  which  is  to  convoy 
me  hence,  I  must  bring  this  paper  to  a  speedy  close,  merely  delaying 
long  enough  to  subscribe  myself,  dear  and  indd^nt  reader, 

Your  very  faithful  servant, 

Incog. 

Two  hours  later,  I  just  open  this  paper  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
done  it.  Mrs.  Sfjueezer's  parting  benediction  is  still  ringpg  in  my 
ears,  but,  thank  heaven,  I  have  heard  the  last  of  her  voice,  and  I 
feel  like  a  free  man  at  last.  When  I  was  leavini^  her  house,  her 
conduct  became  so  excited  and  violent  that  I  verily  believe  if  the 
neighbours  hadn't  restrained  her  by  absolute  force,  she  would  have 
committed  an  assault  and  battery  upon  me.  However,  I  have  done 
with  her,  and  that  is  my  consolation. 

P.S. — A  seedy-looking  individual,  who  represents  himself  as  an 
attorney,  has  looked  into  the  hotel  where  I  am  temporarily  sojourn- 
ing, to  give  me  legal  notice  that  an  action  has  been  lodged  against 
me  by  my  late  landlady,  for  hanng  slayed,  or  caused  to  be  slayed, 
a  valuable  cat,  of  purest  Angola  breed.  Damages  £25.  So  l^at, 
it  seems  as  if  I  haon't  done  with  l^Irs.  Squeezer  after  all. 
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R.  O'FLA- 
NAG AN  re- 
ceived them, 
violin  in  baiul. 
at  the  (loor  of 
thebnm.oraB- 


toea  like  Sir  Christopher 
HoaghtoD  in  the  "  Critic,  " 
and  completed  the  ceremony 
of  reception  with  a  bow  which 
waa  endentl  V  intended  as  ft 
pattern  for  oli  the  male  apec- 
talors  —  lowering  his  head 
until  the  queue  of  hia  periwig 
(a  fashionable  article  of  drcs 
which  added  mat«riall;  to  tuB 
impofLince  in  thie  region  of 
ebock  heads)  atok,  and  cul- 
minated to  the  zenith.  He 
thi?n  maishalled  the  Udies  to 
their  seats  on  one  of  the  fonoB 
which  were  ranged  along  the 
walls  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  guests — and  which  was 
strewed  with  fr«nh  niBhea,  in 
order  to  afford  a  "  satt  sat«" 
for  the  gentle  sex — while  he 
proceeded  to  put  the  young 
pupil  thntugh  nis  erolutioDB. 
"  A  Yoy  fine  boy,  indeed, 
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ma'am — if  he  had  only  a  little 
polish.  Now,  sir,  spring  op  off 
o'  the  ball  o'  your  fntt,  on 
come  down  in  Ihe  third  pou- 
tion.  Vcrygqpd.  Hold  np 
your  head,  sir, — no  fear  your 
feet  will  run  away  from  you 
while  Tou  watch  them  too 
ckse — Keep  in  your  tongue, 
air, — there's  a  handle  o'  your 
looKue  thrust  out,  as  if  that 
would  be  any  Dse  to  you  in  the 
step.  Now  —  one — two  — 
three  —  very    good,"  etc.. 

The  company  soon  bc^an 
to  thicken ,  and  in  a  httle  tune 
complaints  bc^an  to  arise  of 
the  Bcantinen  ^  room,  wMdi 
were  ingeniously  obviated  by 
arranging  a  few  forms  in  the 
open  air — and  preparing  a 
second  dandng  area  in  the 
bright  moonlignt,  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  carefully 
dividing  his  time  and  atten* 
tion  between  the  guests  within 
and  those  without,  so  that 
neither  party  might  comphdn 
of  a  dehciency  in  this  respect. 
The  latter  were  accommo- 
dated with  the  violin  of  the 
dancing-master  himself,  while 
the  company  within  received 
sufficient  reason  for  dancing 
from  a  long  and  lean  pip^ 
who  had  been  hired  for  the 
evening  as  an  assistant  in  the 
orcheBtrsl  department. 

The  boll  opened  with  a  mcst 
tortuous  dsnce  called  the 
Beel  of  Three — which,  how- 
ever scientific,  did  not  fully 
satisfy  the  longings  of  the 
mercurial  spectators,  whose 
mettlesome  heels  wer«  eager 
for  livelier  operations.  For 
some  time  no  occurrence  took 
place  to  disturb  the  gravity 
and  decOTum  which  prevailed 
in  the  anembly,  with  the  ex- 
edition  ot  Ml  awkward  Utut- 
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dar  madd  by  Sally,  who  daring  a  pause  in  the  music  leaned  back 
unwittingly  on  the  piper's  unexhausted  bag,  from  which  pro- 
ceeded a  squeal  so  mournful  and  so  like  the  remonstrance  of  a 
living  creatur  ein  pain,  as  convulsed  the  hearers  with  laughter,  and 
ooTered  our  poor  heroine  with  confusion.  Soon  after,  while  the 
floor  was  again  clear,  and  the  ^ntlemen  were  plyi][ig  their  fair 
ones  with  agreeable  attentions  m  various  parta  ot  ihe  room,  t&e 
piper  seeing  Bally  disengaged,  and  perhaps  willing  to  show  that  he 
hmx>ured  no  xnalice,  danced  up  to  her,  throwing  the  drone  up 
over  his  left  shoulder,  playing  a  rapid  jig  tune,  and  capering  away 
with  a  peir  of  enormously  long  legs,  looHng — ^in  his  (Joee  cropped 
head,  blaick  worsted  stockings,  torn  blue  jacket,  tight  pantaloons, 
and  red  woo]le^  cravat  or  comforter — ^more  like  the  ideal  of  an  evil 
genius  than  any  thing  human.  When  SaUy  cheafully  danced  for- 
ward,' amid  the  shouts  of  delight  and  approbation  which  broke  from 
the  assembly,  her  strange  parser  retired  to  Hie  centre  of  the  floor, 
where  he  continued  to  time  his  own  music,  now  pounding  the  earth 
like  a  j^vier^s  rammer,  now  flying  from  side  to  side,  as  if  lie  trod  on 
air,  and  anon  remaining  to  grind  the  floor  in  one  spot,  throwing 
back  his  head,  and  moving  it  from  one  side  to  another  with  a  cer- 
tain ravished  air.  The  guests  gradufdly  gathered  around  the  dancers, 
foUowxDg  with  eyes  aivd  mool^  xliBtendBd  to^cstatie  ^jHrntw^tinn  the 
feet  of  the  extraordinary  piper,  and  unable  to  repress  a  cheering 
shout  or  rapture  when,  by  a  fresh  wild  bound,  he  seemed  to  recover 
all  his  former  vigour  as  fast  as  it  was  exhausted.  The  contagion  at 
length  8|>read — ^Sie  floor  was  covered  with  emulative  groups,  and 
the  dancing-master*s  genteel  reels  and  figures  were  all  mei^ged  into 
the  national  tnd  inspiring  moumeen.  Overpowered  witli  fatigue, 
Sally  at  length  nermitted  herself  to  be  danced  and  played  to  her  seat 
by  the  piper,  wno  whispered  in  her  ear  as  she  turned  to  sit  down — 
**  There's  one  you  know  waiten  for  you  in  the  sally-grove,  Miss." 

The  words  were  almost  inaudible,  but  such  as  they  were  they 
poade  Sally  start  and  look  up  suddenly.  The  speaker  was  already 
in  his  former  place,  playing  on,  and  directing  his  attention  to  the 
dancers.  She  imagined  either  that  her  senses  deceived  her,  or  that 
the  words  were  addreesed  to  some  other  person. 

The  dancing  and  music  proceeded  with  no  less  enthusiasm  on  the 
green  plot  without.  Longing  to  breathe  the  cool  night  wind,  after 
her  exertions  in  the  house,  Sally  walked  to  the  door,  and,  leaning 
against  the  jamb,  contemplated  the  motions  of  the  dancers  in  the 
moonlight.  While  she  remained  in  this  position,  the  name  of  her 
old  lover,  Macnamara,  pronounced  by  some  one  of  a  group  of  per- 
sons who  occupied  a  seat  near  the  door,  caught  her  ear. 

*^  And  did  you  hear,"  said  one,  ^^  how  Miss  Byrne  heiBelf  was 
getten  on  ?" 

^*  She  never  '11  get  over  it,"  replied  a  middle-aged  woman.  ^^  I 
spoke  to-day  with  James  Mihil,  their  servant-boy,  an*  he  toult  me 
himself  that  she  was  gettin  worse  and  worse  every  day.  It  seems 
the  match  is  broke  off  out  an*  out  betune  herself  and  Mr.  Robert  [ 
Kumba,  a  kind-hearted  boy  he  is  too,  indeed,  but  not  over  and  above 
knowing.  She  never  was  heard  to  scseech  or  cry  after  her  father's 
death,  an*  that's  a  sign,  for  the  silent  grief  is  always  that  th^  lies 
heavy  on  the  heart  an'  breaks  it." 

^^  I'd  be  sorry  anything  should  happen  her,"  said  one  of  the  hearers, 
**  she  was  a  good  sweet-tempered  yotm^  mdy,  an'  a  nice  dancer. 
Did  you  mind  her  the  day  she  danoed  with  Dinny  Macnamara,  that 
they  say  Lb  listed  since,  at  the  May-pole  ?" 

^'  I  did,"  replied  a  young  man,  who  had  just  been  danced  out  of 
his  place,  **an'  if  you'll  b'lie'  me,  I  didn't  think  so  much  of  her. 
She  trod  so  light,  there  wasn't  hardly  a  blade  o'  the  grass  turned 
under  her.  Not  so  with  Dinny  TU  be  bail.  That  was  the  boy 
for  poonden  I  The  place  was  if  a  pig  had  been  rooten  it  after 
him.'* 

^^They  say  Dinny  Macnamara  was  taken  wiiii  her  himself  after 
that,  in  spite  of  all  that  oome  and  went  between  hgn  and  Sally  Segur, 
the  Palatme's  daughter,  over ** 

A  sudden  ^^  husht  I"  and  a  low  muimur  which  passed  among  the 
group  of  gossips  informed  our  heroine  that  her  proximity  was  dis- 
covered, and  she  retired  a  little  farther  in,  continuing  to  fix  her 
eyes  on  the  dancers  without,  where  a  new  spectacle  nad  caught 
her  attention. 

This  was  a  young  man  much  better  dressed  than  the  remainder 
of  tlie  company,  who  had  not  made  his  appearance  in  the  interior  of 
the  house,  and  who  seemed  anxious  to  partake  of  the  amusements 
that  were  going  forward  as  freely  as  it  was  possible  to  do  without 


exposing  himseHf,  in  any  remarkable  degree,  to  observation.  In  a 
sliort  time,  as  he  tum^  round  and  approached  her,  so  that  the  glare 
of  light  from  the  open  door  fell  on  his  features,  her  heart  bounded 
at  the  sight  of  her  lover,  once  more  restored  to  health  and  bloom,  and 
apparenUy  enjoying  a  decree  of  afBuenoe  to  which  he  had  never  at 
any  time  oeeik  accustomed. 

"  Is  it  yoiH,' Denny  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  low  whisper. 

*^  Husht  I"  replied  the  man ;  ^^  that  is  not  my  name  now,  Sally. 
I'm  going  to  the  little  grove  beyond,  and  do  you  follow  me  in  a  little 
time,  for  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

He  disappeared,  leaving  we  astonishment  and  curiosity  of  the 
girl  excited  in  the  highest  degree.  She  did  not  hesitate  to  give  him 
the  meeting  as  he  requested. 

Soon  after  she  had  left  the  dance-house,  the  mirth  of  the  evening 
became  more  uproarious  than  ever,  until  it  seemed  likely  to  termin- 
ate, as  Irish  festivities  frequently  do,  in  a  general  engagement  of  a 
serious  nature.  The  symptoms  began,  as  usual  in  vehement  pro- 
testations of  eternal  frienoship,  aft^  which  a  few  blows  were  given 
in  pure  love,  and  gratefully  returned  with  good  interest,  xmm^  at 
length,  their  excited  affections  began  to  be  demonstrated  in  a  aeries 
of  kicks  and  fistycufBs,  which  a  stranger  might  mistake  for  indica- 
tions of  earnest  resentment.  The  men  hullooed  and  fought — the 
girls  screamed  and  fled — the  dancing-master  himself  interfering  to 
keep  the  peace,  received  an  unmerciful  drubbing,  which  prevented 
him  from  renewing  the  exercise  of  his  profession  for  some  weeks,  and 
the  sounds  of  rage,  wailing,  and  lamentation  terminated  an  evening 
which  had  been  devoted,  by  common  consent,  to  purposes  of  mirth 
and  harmony.  A  few  were  killed  (that  is,  severely  boateu),  many 
wounded ;  but  the  list  of  ^'  missing"  on  the  next  morning  was 
found  to  be  confined  to  SaBy.  She  was  seen  no  more  in  her  native 
vUlage. 

We  now  feel  it  necessary  to  return  to  our  travellers,  whom  we 
desOTted,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  these  details  before  the  reader, 
in  the  first  chapter. 

After  riding  about  two  miles  farther,  on  a  narrow,  broken  road, 
leading  through  a  tract  of  alternate  crag  and  marsh,  or  bog— during 
the* progress  of  which  Segur  gave  his  old  companion,  the  only  old 
acquaintance  whom  he  had  met  since  his  return,  the  principal  facts 
of  the  detail  with  which  I  have  just  furnished  tiie  reader — the  tra- 
veUers,  made  anxious  l^  the  first  shades  of  evening,  sought  to  obtain 
farther  information  as  to  the  proximity  of  their  destination.    As 
they  looked  round  them  for  some  person  from  whom  they  might 
make  the  necessary  inquiries,  a  stout,  wild-haired  wench  jumped 
on  the  road  from  a  stile  leading  to  a  little  avenue,  along  which  she 
)^  been  running  towards  them,  and  dropping  a  short  courtesy 
yrm  about  to  pass  on,  when  the  Palatine  put  a  switch  before  her, 
K^d  made  his  question  with  as  much  civility  as  he  could  muster. 
She  loc4ced  at  him  for  a  moment,  then  at  his  fat  companion,  then 
at  the  comically-sbaped  attendant,  shook  back  her  thick  and  greasy 
hair,  so  as  disclose  a  countenance  that  showed  at  least  a  week's  ab- 
stinence from  the  luxury  of  an  ablution,  and  curled  her  dark  anc 
hardened  lip  into  an  expression  of  the  most  forcible  contempt,  aftei 
frhich,  witnout  ahswenng  the  question,  she  tucked  up  her  stuff 
gown,  so  as  to  disclose  an  enormous  unstockinged  ankle,  and  making 
a  short  run  at  the  fence  on  the  road-side,  lumped,  with  considerable 
agility,  on  the  top,  where  she  waved  her  hup;e  arm  above  her  head, 
and  shouted,  at  tne  top  of  aahrill  soprano  voice— "Hoo  ee ! — Slianc, 
Dick,  Davy,  Ned,  and  Shiunus,  come  in  to  the  pzaties — ^Hoo-ee !" — 

The  men  to  whom  this  welcome  exhortation  was  addressed,  were 
at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  at  least.  Perceiving  them  depositing 
their  spades  in  the  farrows,  the  fair  herald  drew  an  enormous  reek- 
ing cup  [potato]  from  her  own  pinned-up  stuff  petticoat,  and  seat- 
ing herseirdown  on  the  fence,  condescended  to  nqtice  the  individuals 
of  the  despicable  race  of  Palentins,  who  stood  waiting  her  leisure, 
half  amused,  half  irritated : — 

"  How  far  are  we  from  the  village  of  Court  Mattress,  my  good 
girl?" 

Another  pause  ensued  before  the  reply  (as  usual,  a  counter  inter- 
rogation) could  be  elicited : — 

»i  'Tisn't  aistwazdftfrom  behind  ye're  comen?** 

Segur  explained. 

"  Why  then,  Court  Mattrea  is  twenty  long  mile  from  ye  yit, 
every  spade  o'  the  road."  ^ 

The  preacher,  and  the  layman  interchanged  a  glance  of  surprise 
and  disappointment. 
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Onr  joamsy  m  lengthesiing  iktm  as  we  lessen  it,  for  we  have 
travellM  two  mues  smce  ft  was  onbf  fiftean." 

^^  PeUre  semptr  fugietaetn  liaHamj^  said  a  voice  dose  behind 
them.  Segca  turned,  and  beheld  a  thin-faced  hid,  hatlett  and 
shoelefls,  a  ragged  coat,  Bonnoimting  a  still  more  natched  and  ragged 
nnder-coBtume,  and  a  leather  covered  ink-bottle  oangliiig  by  a  strap 
from  the  only  batton  he  was  master  of.  ^^  Tace^  vueUa  mea,  whiaht  1 
howl,  you  jade— why  mislead  the  gintiemen  ?" 

**  A  preUy  fellow  voa  are,  indeed,  to  hope  for  any  luck,  au^  you 
here  directen  the  Palentina." 

^*  Unchuitable  being,"  said  Mr.  Shine,  ^^  the  Samaritan  inquired 
not  the  creed  nor  the  country  of  him  whoee  wounds  he  dressed  by 
the  wayside." 

*^  Faix,  I  meant  no  harm,"  said  the  girl.  "  Ay  ye  take  the  long 
and  the  sEife  road,  ye*]l  find  it's  twen^  good  miles,  eyery  wattle  of 
it ;  but  to  be  sure,  an'  ye  like  to  fall  in  with  the  highwaymen  (the 
plundherers,  that  are  murtheren  the  countrr),  ye  may  take  the 
short  cut  across  by  Mark  Spellacy'a  inn,  on  the  common,  an'  yc'll 
shorten  the  way  four  miles." 
*^It'swc»th  trying,"  saidSeour. 

^^  Who  toult  you  dat  the  hi|^waymen  was  out,  now  ?"  inquired 
the  thin-faced  lad,  bending  a  sharp  look  on  the  girL 

"•  Who  toult  me,  inagh  V  Wasn't  it  tbemselYc^  with  Suil  Dhuv 
at  their  head,  t^t  shot  Segnr  in  the  glyn,  there  isn't  hardly  a 
fortnight  there  sence." 

T^e  old  Palatine  bent  forward  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  and  re- 
peated the  name  in  a  low  and  anxious  whiq;)er,  as  if  to  aasure 
himself  of  the  reality  of  what  he  heard. 

*•''  'Iss,  thin,  Segur, — ^the  Palentin,  the  blind  man  that  was  re- 
tumen  by  the  elyn  from  the  pattern,  and  was  shot  through  the 
head  upon  the  haith,  nobody  knows  for  what,  nor  for  why,  only 
them  that  done  it." 

^^  It  is  no  matter,"  said  the  dd  man,  who  had  recovered  hia  self- 
possession  during  the  last  speech — ^^  I  am  w^  provided  agaiuat  each 
accidents,  and  I  will  take  the  ^ort  way.  Switzer!  ride  close 
behind  us — 'Mr.  Inline,  come,  dash  on,  man — ^I'd  like  to  know  what 
we  have  to  learn  next." 

**  It  is  a  tempting  of  Providence,"  muttered  the  reluctant  Shine. 
^^  Dere's  enoogh  o'  de  daylight  before  ye  yet  if  ye  stir,"  said 

the  poor  scholar.    *^  Af  ye'd  want  a  guide  across  the  common " 

he  concluded  the  sentence  by  a  significant  gesture,  and  shufSing  of 
the  feet,  which  was  readily  understood. 

^*  We  intend  to  ride  hard,  and  you  have  no  horse,"  said  the 
Palatine. 

^*  O,  never  let  dat  trouble  your  honour,  dere's  manr  a  worse  road- 
ster than  old  Shank's  mare."  And  throwing  himself  into  an  easy 
flinging  trot,  he  dashed  forward  at  a  rate  that  showed  he  had  some 
grouiKlfor  his  confidence.  ThethreetraveUersfollowed  atabrisk  rate, 
I>octor  Shine,  whose  condition  showed  that  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  regular  hours  and  comfortable  living,  did  not  at  aU  approve  of 
the  sudden  and  seemingly  hazardous  resolution  fcMmed  by  his  com- 
panion. They  had  be^  travelling  together  for  more  than  eight 
hours,  having  fallen  upon  one  anotMT  accidentally  at  the  inn 
where  the  worthy  self-constituted  eoclesiastic  stopped  to  breakfast. 
The  double  duties  of  lunch  and  dinner,  neither  oi  which  this  con- 
scientious divine  would  have  very  willingly  neglected,  remained  yet 
undischarged,  and  he  felt  exceedingly  reluctant  to  prolong  the 
Bea£on  of  abstinence  if  bv  any  contrivance  it  could  be  terminated. 
No  means  of  doing  so,  however,  appeared  likely  to  present  them- 
belves  in  the  dreary  tracts  of  soil  over  whidi  they  were  now 
journeying ;  and  the  tone  of  feeling  into  which  the  last  conversation 
liad  thrown  his  friend,  was  such  as  to  make  hin^  altogether  oblivious 
of  his  own,  as  wedl  as  of  the  doctor's  necessities  in  this  respect. 
All  the  sympathy  of  which  he  could  confidently  assure  himself,  was 
such  as  Abie  Switzer,  the  queer-shaped  servant  c^  the  Palatine,  and 
their  horses  afforded.  The  perils,  too,  of  another  and  darker 
nature  whidi  bdooged  to  the  ronte  they  were  pursuing,  and  which 
bcc4imc  invested  in  the  mind  of  the  man  of  peace  with  gradually 
deeijening  hues  of  terror,  in  pK^rtion  as  tne  shades  of  evening 
advanced — and  the  road,  unguarded  by  ditch  or  dyke,  began  to 
assume  a  still  more  rugged  and  unfrequented  appearance,  as  it 
w'oiiud  among  a  series  of  blacky  craggy,  and  close  set  hillocks, 
covered  only  m  a  few  places  with  the  tufts  erf  broom  and  brush- 
wood— ^the  dangers,  we  repeat,  of  every  desoriptioa,  which  now 
became  more  strikingly  evioent,  affovded  new  grwmdft  of  xeluctaooe 


to  the  unadv^nturous  Shine.  Nevertheless  be  proceeded  for  n  time  in 
silence,  judging  that  a  prc^xiaal  of  delay  originating  in  merely 
sensual  or  carnal  motives,  woukl  come  with  an  ill  grace  from  a 
mortified  professor  of  religion  ;  and  he  even  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  a  martyr-like  perseverance  in  the  purpose  laid  down  by 
his  Con^Muiion,  when  the  plans  of  the  whole  party  were  counteracted 
by  a  resolution  of  the  preacher's  Httle  pony. 

Thev  had  now  arrived  at  the  head  of  an  acclivity,  fnmi  which  a 
somewhat  owre  extended  tract  of  country  was  visible  than  had  as 
yet  been  afforded  them  by  the  nature  of  the  land  which  they  had 
passed.  Immediately  before  the  door  of  a  public-house,  which  formed 
the  only  dwelling  within  sight,  the  rood  divided  add  cast  off  on  both 
sides  of  a  steep  and  toDsome  ascent  (which  we  believe  is  one  of  the 
minor  national  evils  that  have  lately  been  removed  by  the  £nglish 
benefaction  of  1822).  A  few  yards  from  this  junction  of  the  wayn 
stood  a  ruined  bridge,  which  made  but  ^'  two  paces  and  a  stride" 
across  the  Ovaan,  or  the  White  lliver — a  little  stream  so  called, 
perhaps,  from  its  waters  being  of  an  unusual  blackness,  owing  to 
the  boggy  ground  in  which  they  have  their  source.  The  inn,  which, 
as  is  customary,  went  by  the  name  of  its  owner  rather  than  its 
sign,  was  a  low  thatched  house,  with  a  withered  branch  and  sign 
protruded  over  the  doorway.  One  side  of  the  latter  presented 
to  the  view  of  the  carman^  returning  with  vehicle  unburthened  and 
groaning  pocket  from  the  nearest  corn-market,  a  rosy-laced,  well- 
vestal,  full-length  portrait  of  the  Patrou  &ULnt  of  the  kingdom, 
witii  crook  in  hand,  and  extended  arms,  ge&ticulatiug  a  significant 
welcome,  made  still  more  significant  and  irresistible  by  the  K>lIowing 
lines  scrawled  in  white  paint  underneath ; — 

?nss  You  Est 

or  Pass  you  West, 
pass  Spellacy's  Punch 

And  You'll  Pass  the  Be6t. 
Margan'9  EnUre, 

The  di^-labourer,  who  with  spade  on  shoulder,  and  forehead  pale 
and  moist  from  the  forenoon's  toil,  descended  the  hill  on  the  other 
side,  had  his  admiration  excited  by  a  flaming  battle  scene,  which 
was  also  explained  underneath  to  represent — 

[the  Stormin  of  Dendermond  bo  ]M«tfk  Spellacy'a !  Good  Beds.] 

And  if  abundance  of  smoke  and  fire  can  be  supposed  to  compen- 
sate for  the  absence  of  all  other  characteristics  of  a  battle  scone, 
the  artist  had  been  most  succetssful  in  his  representations  of  the 
horrors  of  war. 

The  comparatively  comfortable  air  of  this  mountain  hoetelrie  soon 
arrested  the  acute  and  experienced  eye  of  the  preacher ;  and  it  ap- 
peared, too,  as  if  his  faithful  pony  sh2u>ed  his  f edings,  for  as  soon  as 
the  travellers  arrived  opposite  the  feeding- trough,  which  was  placed 
before  the  docnway,  the  sturdy  little  animal,  to  the  great  delight  of 
its  master,  pulled  up,  and  remained  stock  still,  with  an  air  of  deter- 
mination in  its  eye  which  was  sufficient  to  show  that  no  inducement 
whatever,  but  the  gratification  of  its  desires,  would  be  able  to  in- 
fluence its  movements.  What  those  desires  were  the  doctor  readily 
perceived. 

**  The  creature,**  said  he,  ^^  has  been  accustomed  to  have  its  daily 
sustenance  administered  about  this  hour,  and  its  bowds  yearn  for 
the  usual  allowance.'* 

*^  Dere's  good  lodgen  for  man  or  beast  at  Mark  Spellacy's,**  said 
the  young  man. 

The  Palatine  urged  their  departure. 

"  We  have  temptations  enough  to  struggle  with,"  said  IMr.  Shine; 
"  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from  them,  and  we  ought  consequently  to 
seize  every  opportunity  of  avoiding  them  where  ^ere  is  no  end  to 
be  gained  by  exposing  ourselves  to  their  influence.  Meclianical 
modes  are  sometimes  allowable  in  fitting  the  mind  for  successful 
resistance  against  the  assaults  of  the  Tempter.** 

^^  Manen,"  said  the  poor  scholar,  ^^  that  a  good  dinner  will  pA- 
pare  and  strengthen  a  man  for  the  spiritual  combat  ?'* 

^^  The  Tuilcs,'*  continued  Mr.  Snine,  not  heeding  the  query, 
*^  shout  from  the  top  of  a  minaret ;  the  steeple  folk  announce  the 
word  by  clanking  together  a  club  and  prodigious  cylinder  of  metal ; 
we  who  are  of  the  wiser  class  conceive  that  the  best  possible  mode 
cl  preserving  a  Christiiin-like  evenness  of  temper,  a  saint-like 
indifference  to  the  operation  of  events  around  us,  is  by  using  ail 
such  internal  and  externid  appliances  as  Heaven  Las  furnished  us 
wUh,  for  the  puzpose  of  preventing  unprofitable  irritation.    And 
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liiat  each  as  has  been  the  object  of  allotting  us  a  number  of  senses 
capable  of  reoeiving  gratification  is  sofBciently  evident;  for,  what 
were  noses  made  for,  except  to  smell,  what  mouths  made  for,  except 
to  eat?" 

"  Not  a  ha*p*orth/'  said  Abie  Switzer.  , 

*^  Barren  to  drink  now  an'  den,"  said  the  foot-traveller. 
'*  Soomthen  dat  way  meself  tdUcs  when  I  owe  a  man  a  grudge, 
an'  see  a  fair  vacancy  for  giving  him  a  knock  on  de  head.  What 
were  fists  made  for,  except  to  strike  ?  says  I.  I  wish  I  could 
persuade  de  priest  of  it.    May  be  your  honour  would  try  it  wit 

^^  As  for  myself,"  said  Abie,  ^^  I*m  always  most  patient  after 
dinner,  or  a  good  hot  supper,  an'  I  dont  care  who  knows  it." 

^*  And  for  me,''  resumed  the  preacher,  *^  I  see  nothing  short  of  a 
visible  tempting  of  Providence  m  rejecting  a  proffered  consolation. 
Besides,  the  instinct  of  my  animal  decides  agamst  any  further  post- 
ponement of  the  customary  reflection. 

After  pausing  a  moment,  the  old  Palatine  dismounted  in  silence, 
and  led  his  horse  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  in  the  manner  of  one  who 
had  been  prevailed  upon  by  a  train  of  reflections  in  his  own  mind, 
rather  than  by  the  reasoning  of  the  self -ordained  divine.  The  most 
convincing  argument,  perhaps,  which  the  latter  employed  might  be 
indicated  in  the  obstinacy  oi  his  pony.  He  did  not  enter  the  inn 
until  he  had  seen  the  sturdy  animal  accommodated  with  a  due  por- 
tion of  oats,  which  he  tied  in  a  bag  about  its  head. 

Some  circumstances  having  taken  place  in  the  interior  of  the  inn, 
a  few  hours  before,  wiih  whicn  it  may  oe  useful  that  the  reader  should 
be  made  acquainted ;  we  will  leave  the  travellers  just  at  the  point 
to  which  we  have  brought  them  at  the  dose  of  the  last  chapter,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  a  new  group  of  performers  on  the  scene. 

The  idtchen,  or  principal  apartment  of  the  house,  presented 
modes  of  accommodation  by  no  means  usual  in  a  lonely  abode  of  this 
class  among  the  highlands  of  Erin.  Although,  from  its  deserted 
and  solitary  position,  it  had  appeared  impossible  that  the  chance 
custom  of  passing  strangeis  could  constitute  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  landlord's  revenue,  and  the  distance  at  which  it 
stood  from  anything  deserving  the  appellation  of  the  word  |*  neigh- 
bourhood," seemed  to  form  sufficient  grounds  for  supposing  that 
the  permanent  customers  could  not  be  very  numerous  either — ^the 
appearance,  nevertheless,  which  the  interior  presented  was  not  such 
as  to  estimate  any  lack  of  company.  It  was  abimdantly  though 
plainly  supplied  with  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  su^gan  chairs,  a 
table,  setUe-bed,  wooden  dresser^  the  shelves  of  which  were  well 
stocked  with  pewter  dished,  plates,  and  wooden  piggins,  or  drinking 
vessels.  The  rafters,  wellseaaonedby  the  influence  of  asettled  cloud  of 
smoke,  were  graced  with  sundry  flitches,  hams,  and  other  departments 
of  bacon,  which  were  visible  through  the  bluish  mist,  and  from  the 
many  fresh  indentures  observable  to  the  glance,  gave  the  most 
direct  negative  that  could  be  wished  to  the  sneer  of  the  apostate 
Goldsmith — or  proved,  at  least,  that  this  was  not  one  of  the  **  Irish 
houses  where  thmss  are  so-so."  By  the  confused  and  rakiah  man- 
ner in  which  all  the  furniture,  however,  was  tossed  about — a  chair 
lying  prostrate  in  one  corner--the  table  pushed  awry,  and  strewed 
with  drinking  vessels,  which  appeared  not  to  have  been  meddled 
with  since  they  had  fallen  from  the  impotent  and  infirm  grasp  of  the 
last  toper — ^it  would  seem  that  the  apartment  had  been  xnade,  a  very 
short  while  before,  the  scene  of  a  riotous  merry-making.  The  fire 
yet  lay  mingled  with  the  a^es  into  which  it  had  been  raked  on  the 
previous  evening.  A  miserable  half -burnt  cat  sat  near  the  hearth, 
vainly  employed  in  an  endeavour  to  impart  a  degree  of  comeliness 
to  her  Ujce  fay  washing  it  witli  her  feet,  and  sometimes  casting  a 
sleepy  blinking  stare  on  the  dull  embers  before  her.  The  shutters 
of  tne  window  being  yet  closed,  admitted  scarcely  enough  of 
the  mid-day  light  to  enable  Uie  drowsy  inmates  to  distinguish  the 
la^ess  of  the  hour.  A  female  figure,  slipshod  and  in  undress, 
gliSed  into  the  apartment  from  an  inner  and  stUl  darker  room,  and 
often  stumbling  against  variousarticle^  of  furniture  which  were  scat- 
tered on  the  ef^then  floor,  and  opening  the  window-shutter,  used  a 
gesture  of  astonishment  as  the  bnght  noon^tide  glory  rushed^in  upon 
aud  around  her.  Raising  her  hand  quickly  to  her  eyes  to  protect 
and  shade  them  from  the  effect  of  the  dazzling  light,  and  retiring 
from  the  spot,  she  proceeded,  in  some  appearance  of  haste  ana 
anxiety,  to  re-establish  a  degree  of  order  in  the  house.  The  woman 
Avas  of  a  slight  and  perhaps  graceful  figure,  although  her  hard 
discoloured  skin,  and  bony  wasted  arms  forbade  the  conjecture 
that  she  could,  under  any  drcumstances,  lay  claim  to  the  praise  of 


feminine  loveliness — ^yet  there  was  something  bothin  her  manner  and 
her  appearance  which  was  calculated  to  attract  the  attention,  if  not 
to  excite  the  interest,  of  the  spectator.  Her  countenance  was 
wasted  and  yellow — apparently  rather  from  the  influence  of  ill 
health  than  of  age  or  toil.  Her  long,  dry,  light,  coloured  hair, 
dabbled  in  dust  and  ashes,  and  hanging  neglected  about  her  sunken 
cheeks,  and  over  her  thin  sinewy  neck,  would  have  given  her  an 
air  altogether  hideous,  if  its  effect  were  not  met  and  contradicted, 
by  the  expression  of  a  full,  soft,  clear  eye,  which,  the  instant  th&t 
it  met  the  observation  of  the  spectator,  engrossed  all  his  attention, 
and  altogether  abstracted  it  from  the  remainder  of  her  penon. 
A  soiled  white  muidin  wrapper  buttoned  up  in  front,  and  a  pair  of  v 
brownish,  ashy,  light  dippers,  constituted  nearly  aJl  the  visible 
portion  of  her  costume. 

While  she  was  occupied  in  regulating  the  furniture,  and  brushing 
off  the  coat  of  turf  ashes  with  miich  every  article  was  covered,  with 
the  wing  of  a  goose,  a  man  made  his  appearance  at  the  same  inner 
room  from  which  she  had  entered,  and  stood  for  a  few  moments 
lazily  stretching  himself  on  the  threshold.    From  the  way  in  which 
his  dress  hung  about  him — ^his  neckcloth  turned  awry — ^his  coat 
covered  with  feathers  and  ashes,  his  knees  unbuttoned,  and  his  coarse 
gray  woollen  stockings  *^down  gyved  to  his  ankle" — ^it  evidently 
appeared  tiiat  he  had  retained  the  same  habiliments  during  his  noc- 
turnal repose  which  he  had  worn  on  the  previous  day.    The  woman 
gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a  slight  emotion  of  that  disgust 
which  the  *^  green  and  sober"  look  of  the  companion  of  an  unlimited 
debauch  is  apt  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  one  not  yet  wholly  inured 
by  custom  to  the  hideons  and  nauseating  consequences  of  excess, 
when  the  gay  and  healthful  morning  light  steals  in  upon  the  sceno 
of  reveliT,  and  pours  its  rosy  splendour  over  pale  and  yellow  cheeks 
—dull,  (um,  and  sleepless  eyes — sickiv  and  expiring  lights,  and  all 
the  di^usting  details  of  a  spectacle  of  prolonged  indulgence.    The 
individual  here  presented  seemed  to  entertam  a  kind  of  unacknow- 
ledged sense  of  his  own  repulsive  appearance,  for  he  walked  in  a 
shiSOing  yawning,  shambling  way,  to  the  darkest  side  of  the  apart-     * 
ment,  while  the  woman  continued  her  occupation,  turning  away 
her  eyes  from  his  person,  as  if  unwilling  to  contemplate,  under  cir- 
cumstances BO  unfavourable,  an  object  in  which  her  affections  had 
an  interest.    From  the  portrait  we  have  given  of  the  man,  it  may 
appear  improbable  that  tins  should  be  the  case,  but  we  omitted  to 
state,  that  no  portion  of  the  distaste  which  his  costume  aud  bearing 
on  this  occasion  were  calculated  to  excite,  extended  themselves  to 
his  person  and  features.    The  latter  were,   in  fact,   remarkably 
striking,  and,  perhaps,  beautiful.     His  hair,  short,  curling,  and 
glossy,  revealed,  by  its  perfectly  classical  disposition,  the  shape  of 
a  finely-formed  head,  which  it  Jitted  with  a  Grecian  exactness.    His 
features,  sharp  and  iradden  in  their  expression,  were  rendered  still 
more  poignant  and  characteristic  by  uie  fire  of  a  violent  eye,  of 
exceUing  daikness  and  brilliancy,    flis  figure,  rather  low,  though 
by  no  means  stunted,  was  slight  and  muscular ;  and  his  limbs  were 
set  with  that  fimmess  and  ease  which  renders  the  movement  of  a 
vigorous  man  a  spectacle  of  so  much  delight  and  beauty,  even  in 
moments  of  the  most  arduous  exertion. 

'^  Ye  had  a  noisy  night  of  it  bat  night,  Mark." 

"Iss.' 

*^  I  couldn't  get  the  child  quiet  the  whole  night  long,  for  the 

noise." 

"  I  heard  him  indeed." 

A  pause. 

"  Are  they  to  be  here  again  to-night  Mark,  darling  ?" 

"  Where  ebe  would  you  have  'em  be  ?" 

^*  And  when  are  we  to  have  peace  and  a  quiet  house  ?  Or  is  the 
child  to  be  brought  up  here  in  this  way,  and  to  be  as  bad— as— our- 
selves— ^in  the  end  ?" 

A  fierce  look  was  the  only  answer  which  the  man  retained  to  this    ^ 
query,  and  both  were  again  silent. 

"  What  more  of  Mr.  Kumba,  Mask  ?"  was  the  next  question  put 
by  the  woman. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Man.— Man,  *'  Symbol  of  Eternity  imprisoned  into  time!"  it  is 
not  thy  works,  which  are  all  mortal,  infinitely  little,  and  the  greatest 
no  greater  than  the  least,  but  only  the  spirit  thou  workest  in  that 
can  have  worth  or  continuanoe. 


< 
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A  LEGEND  NOT  FBOM  THE  GERMAN. 

N  the  Httle  town  of  Schakeznswitz,  which  is  not 
exactlj  on  the  Bhine,  the  crankiest,  surliest,  and 
least-good-foT  little  man  oi  all  who  abode  therein,  was 
£lp  verren  the  sexton.  Not  one  ever  ^t,  ia  the 
memory  of  man,  a  civil  answer  to  a  civil  question 
from  the  same  £lp.  When  he  waited  at  the  church 
docnr  for  a  wedding  party,  he  was  in  his  worst  humour, 
and  scowled  at  every  body.  When  he  had  to  dig  a 
grave,  he  was  as  merry  as  a  cricket.  No  body  liked 
to  meet  Elp  Verren  the  first  thinff  in  a  morning ;  and 
a  ghost  would  be  as  welcome  thelast  thing  at  night. 
He  never  seemed  to  be  on  good  terms  with  himself, 
and  he  was  certainly  on  \m  terms  with  every  body 
else.  He  lived  in  a  comer  of  the  old  tow^  of  the 
ruined  monastery  in  the  church-yard,  a  vicious  cat 
and  a  snarling  cur  enjoying  the  posBesBion  of  the  same 
chamber  with-  hun.  Winter  and  summer,  for  years, 
Elp  Verren  had  gone  on  thus,  a  dry  and  withered 
piece  of  humanity,  and  on  the  New  Year's  eve  in 
whose  last  hours  we  introduce  him  to  our  readers,  he 
was  sitting  with  his  dog  and  his  cat,  one  on  each  side 
of  him,  at  the  fire  in  his  chamber. 

"  Them  bell-ringers,"  said  Elp  Verren,  "  will  be 
pulling  the  jangling  things  just  now,  for  it  is  near  midnight,  I 
know  by  the  stars,  as  the  Plough  fronts  my  window.  Wi2i  the 
tower  would  fall  right  away  down  on  them." 

Elp  snarled  like  ms  own  little  dog,  and  showed  his  teeth  with  as 
vicious  a  grin  at  the  notion  of  the  peal  of  bells  coming  down  on  the 
bell-ringers  in  their  joy. 

*^  Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho !"  laughed  Elp,  tickled  strangely  in  his  fancy, 
^^  ho,  ho,  ho,  ho !"  rang  down  the  old  tower  into  the  vaults  where 
the  dead  lay,  out  from  the  stony  ruins,  and  back  again  in  the  eclioes; 
^^  ho,  ho,  ho,  ho  1"  rang  on  each  side  of  Elp,  and  he  looked  at  his 
dog,  and  he  looked  at  ma  cat,  to  see  were  they  repeating  the  strange 
cacchination.  But  the  cat  began  to  wash  he^  face  in  most  cat-like 
manner,  and  the  dog  looked  into  the  fire  for  his  bare  life. 

^^  You  didn*t  laugu  ?"  said  Elp,  nervous  for  the  first  time  in  his 
existence,  and  committing  the  foolish  act  of  questioning  his  canine 
and  feline  companions. 

''  You  didn't  laugh,  did  you  ?" 

^^  Catch  us  at  it,'*  said  the  dog  and  cat  together.  "  Ho,  ho,  ho, 
ho !"  rang  again  down  the  vaults,  out  from  the  ruins,  and  into  the 
chamber.     "  Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho !" 

^*I  have  done  wrong  to  have  wished  anybody  ill,"  said  Elp 
Verren,  somewhat  frightened.  * 

^t  You've  been  going  wrong  a  long  time,  Elp,"  said  the  dog  and 
the  cat  together.  ^^  l^t  little  error  isn't  new  to  you ;  but  catch  us 
laughing  3i  the  time,  you  know !" 

Again  echoed  the  peals  of  disagreeable  laughter  down  through 
the  old  tower,  until  uiey  appeared  to  come  back  hoaraely  from  its 
very  foimdation,  and  resounded  again  throu^  the  dim  chamber, 
tmtil  idl  the  air  shook  with  their  vibration.  Elp  caught  a  strange 
desire  to  laugh  too,  and  joined  the  hideous  chorus.  Suddenly  ne 
ceased,  and  the  laughter  around  ceased  as  suddenly.  Elp  Verren 
looked  about  to  see  if  he  had  any  other  companions  beside  nis  usual 
ones,  and  seeing  none,  he  looked  at  his  dog  and  cat,  to  detect  them 
in  their  cacchinations ;  but  a  more  sober  pair  of  domestic  animals, 
to  all  appearance,  never  sat  before  a  fire.  The  cat  was  purring  and 
the  dog  was  dozing,  as  cats  and  dogs  of  agreeable  manner  should  do. 
The  burning  wood  was  flickering  and  flaring,  and  nothing  met  the  old 
man's  eyes  to  cause  him  any  tmeasiness.  Still  the  uneasineeB  was  in 
his  thoughts,  for  Elp's  conscience,  like  that  of  every  other  man,  once 
awakened,  was  by  no  means  easily  put  to  rest. 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Elp,  "out  I'd  swear  they  had  a  mouth 
in  the  guffaw ;  and  yet  look  at  them  now ;  no  one  would  ever  think 
a  smile  crossed  that  dog's  countenance,  or  wrinkled  the  ugly  lips  of 
that  tom  cat ;  but  I  know  what  Til  do — ^I'll  hang  the  dog  and  drown 
the  cat  the  first  thing  to-morrow,  if  I  live." 
"  He'U  hang  you,"  said  the  cat. 
"  HeTl  drown  you,"  said  the  dog. 
^^  Ho  ho !  ho  ho  I"  the  demoniac  htughter  rang  out  again,  and  vent 


Ua  usual  course  out  of  the  room  into  the  vaults,  and  up  again  through 
the  chamber. 

"  The  fint  thing  to-morrow  if  he.lives,"  thqr  continued  together. 

Now  there  is  no  one  woidd  feel  happy  to  find  a  dog  taking  one 
side,  and  a  cat  joining  in  the  other  side  of  him.  And  Elp  Verren 
thought  of  making  a  rush  for  tiie  chamber  door,  and  flying  from  such 
a  plt^  of  unhallowed  noises  and  speeches ;  but^  when  Elp  endea- 
voured to  rise,  he  found  himself  perfectly  incapable  to  move  a  limb, 
and  ihe  laughter  went  its  usual  round  of  peeds.  as  if  there  were  forty 
clowns,  and  any  number  of  pantomimes,  m  full  operation  before  de- 
lighted audiences. 

"  What  a  fool  Elp  Verren  is  to  think  he  will  live  till  to-morrow,*' 
pursued  the  strange  talkers. 

"  The  huids  of  the  clock  are  ^ing  to  the  last  hour  of  the  old 
year,  and  before  the  new  begins,  if  there  is  no  one  who  will  pray  for 
the  safety  of  Elp  Verren,  we  will  do  our  duty,  and  make  no  mistake 
about  it  either  1" 

Elp  heard  the  sentence  thus  uttered,'and  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  upon 
his  lorehead,  and  fell  in  large  drops  down  upon  his  hands  clasped 
before  lum.  Tlie  dog  grew  large  as  a  lion  beside  him,  and  the  cat 
seemed  bigger  than  the  biggest  tager.  The  sight  did  not  at  all 
alleviate  the  sexton*s  excited  spirits,  the  more  so  as  his  chances  of 
existence  were  limited  to  such  a  condition  as  that  mentioned  by 
his  unpleasant  companions. 

"  Ho,  ho !  Master  Elp,"  said  the  pair,  "  ho,  ho  1  You  have  kept 
no  companions  but  us,  for  many  a  long  year.  Envy  and  Dl-will 
you  called  us,  and  you  called  us  aright.  We  have  been  beside  you 
at  your  heartii,  we  have  been  beside  you  at  your  going  forth,  we 
have  been  b^de  you  at  your  coming  home ;  step  by  step  we  walked 
with  you  wherever  you  went.  Us  you  fed,  and  us  you  cherished  of 
all  things,  and  now  we  do  the  work  of  so  fond  a  master  unless  you 
find  a  saving  prayer  before  thirty  minutes  sweep  away.  But,  of 
course,  some  one  or  other  wiU  pray  for  you.    Won't  they;  Elp  ?" 

Agsdn  those  worthies  repeated  their  laughter,  for  the  notion  of 
any  one  praying  for  Elp  seemed  too  good  a  joke  not  to  enjoy  it. 
The  laughter  grew  re-doubled,  until  there  seemed  a  thousand  voices 
joining  in  its  fearful  revelry  ;  and  not  a  spot  in  the  room,  not  the 
breadm  of  a  pin's  point,  seemed  without  a  special  laughter  yelling  out 
tlie  horrid  mirth  which  shook  the  echoes.  As  for  Elp  Verren,  horri- 
fied and  appalled,  the  dreadful  satire  conveyed  in  the  words  fell  upon 
him  like  remorse.  Elp  never  did  a  kindly  act  since  he  was  a  boy, 
and  it  was  with  a  dread,  despairing  feeling,  he  recalled  the  reflection. 
He  had  rejoiced  in  his  unkindness  to  his  species,  he  had  mocked  a1 
their  pain,  and  scorned  their  sorrow.  When  woe  or  want  fell  upon 
his  neighbours,  Elp  laughed  grimly.  When  uckness  or  death  made 
desolation  amongst  tibem,  Elp  rejoiced.  When  the  aged  and  feeble 
asked  him  for  charity,  Elp  spumed  them  with  a  curse.    When  the 

Cog  and  helpless  besought  his  compassion,  Elp  drove  them  from 
with  a  threat.  On  earth  there  was  no  one  who  would  kneel 
for  Elp  Verren,  and  he  had  long  ceased  to  ask  a  boon  of  heaven.  The 
sext(m  thought  his  case  over,  and  this  was  the  point  his  thinking 
came  to — ^he  had  no  chance  of  a  prayer  to  save  him,  and  there  were 
only  thirty  minutes  to  his  existence  remaining. 

''*'  Not  thirty  minutes,  Elp,'^  said  the  fiends  behind  him,  replying 
to  his  thought,  "  not  thirty  minutes.  You  will  find  it  considerably 
leas.  You  have  been  thinking,  ISiaster  Elp,  you  have  been  thinking, 
and  we  have  been  laughing,  but  never  give  it  up  so  soon,  twenty 
minutes  are  a  lone  time ;  oh,  dear,  bless  you,  yes !  Twenty  ndnutes 
are  yours  yet.  Why,  all  the  people  in  Schakemswitz  will  be  down 
on  their  knees  for  you.  before  the  bell-ringers  begin  their  noise. 
Everybody  prays  for  sucn  a  good  man  as  you,  Elp,  such  a  kind  man, 
such  a  generous  creature.  We'll  have  our  jolce,  you  know,  but 
there's  not  the  slightest  use  in  being  frightened,  you  were  never 
frightened ;  other  people  might,  but  you-weren't." 

It  was  a  curious  thing,  Elp  observed,  for  in  all  his  horror  he 
could  not  avoid  observing,  that  although  the  pair  of  visible  compa- 
nions he  had,  spoke  togeUier,  there  was  only  one  voice  between  them. 
The  curiosity  of  tlie  thing,  though,  was  not  pleasing.  Elp  Verren 
would  have  rather  tiiey  had  possttsed  a  voice  each. 

"  Droll  rogue  you  are,"  they  went  on.  **  You  have  saved  money, 
Elp— a  good  deal  of  money  for  your  receipts,  and  some  one  will  oe 
praying  for  you  when  it  is  found  out,  but  that  wont  take  place  by 
twelve  to-night,  nor  twelve  to-morrow  night  either.  Some  one  may 
take  courage  to  search  when  you^  buried,  for  they  know  you're  % 
dose  fellow.    Yoa'll  be  prayed  for,  no  doubt  you  will.'^ 
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One  fact  aeemed  to  be  dear  to  the  terrified  list^er,  that  thooe 
conversational  characters  knew  the  weak  points  of  his  chances,  and 
put  them  in  an  insintuiting  manner,  which  was  anything  ^ut  eoeou- 
itiging.  Now,  EIp  had  threatened  a  little  child  with  the  house  of 
correction  that  very  morning  for  asking  him  for  a  groschen,  and 
imploring  a  Heasing  for  him  at  the  same  time,  and  the  little  crea- 
ture ran  airay  crying.  Elp  watched  him,  and  saw  him  go  into  a 
miseiuble  tumble-down  house,  where  his  mother,  a  widow,  bad  got 
leave  to  take  abater  until  tbe  builder  was  prepared  to  knock  it  down 
and  commence  another :  and  £lp  laughed  when  it  occurred,  to  thiuk 
how  completely  he  had  prevented  him  from  begging  by  his  harsh 
refusal.  If  the  little  child  were  near  Elp  now,  he  shoula  have  had 
thousands  of  groechen  and  welcome  for  a  prayer— one  breath  of  his 
•  lips— one  sigh  from  hu  little  heart.  Elp  had  lost  this  chajice  clearly, 
and  like  many  another  in  the  same  position,  lamented  it  when  too 
late.  The  hoard  he  had  sav^l  would  have  preserved  his  life,  and 
soul,  too,  perhaps,  in  this  strait  twenty  hunored  times  over,  and 
l^ere  it  lay  inutilised,  whilst  death  was  approaching  him.  The 
gold  which  he  had  pinched  hiniself  to  accimiuXate  out  of  veiy  spite, 
mat  anyone  shoved  enjoy  the  benefit,  or  the  pleasure  which  might 
be  obtamed  from  its  use,  would  soon  be  lying  a  prey  to  the  most 
daring  plunderer  amongst  the  scamps  of  Schakemswitz.  Elp  Verren 
began  to  think  what  a  tool  he  was  to  have  hoarded  the  vellow  dross 
for  such  a  use ;  for  the  criminal  who  would  curse  him  for  his  thrift 
would  flinff  his  thaleis  about  in  oaf ds  and  low  gambling-houses,  and 
places  of  debauchery,  and  add'an  imprecation  on  his  head  where  it 
hy,  to  make  its  pain  more  woeful.  Elp  would  have  given  every 
grain  of  the  coveted  metal  for  an  opportunity  to  bestow  upon  the 
little  hungry  child  whom  he  had  frightened  away  in  the  morning 
one  hearty  meal ;  but  he  would  have  yielded  up  his  existence  for 
one  whole  day  of  life  to  dispose  of  the  coins  he  had  gathered  so  as 
to  make  one  poor,  miserable  xanuly,  happy,  lor  the  rest  of  existence. 
He  spoke — 

*^  I  w^iU  come  back  to  you,'*  said  Elp,  ^^  in  twenty  minutos,  if  you 
let  me  go  down  to  the  widow  Gedschen,  and  leave  the  money  in- 
side her  door.  I  don't  want  to  be  saved  ^^  death,  and  I  wont 
let  myself  be  seen,  lest  she  might  pray  for  me.  I  only  ask  to  face 
eternity  with  one  good  action  on  my  memory.  ^  I  only  want  to  feel 
in  my  heart  the  joy  of  a  kindly,  human,  and  holy  deed,  and  J  will 
die  as  is  decreed  at  your  hands,  then." 

^^  Well,  now,  Elp,  this  really  is  ungrateful — ^want^ig  to  leave 
us  for  the  first  occasion  in  our  long  connection,'*  uttered  the  curi- 
ous pair  of  the  one  voice,  ^^  besides  you  have  the  most  strange  notions 
of  time  ever  we  knew  you  to  poneas  before.  Why,  a  good  Qyq 
minutes  are  gone  since  you  were  becoming  charitable,  and  virtuous, 
and  disinterested,  and  you  have  just  fifteen  minutes  longer  to  live, 
acooffdittg  to  the  big  dock  in  the  tower  face,  i  The  thing  can't  be 
done  £^ ;  we'd  be  happy  to  oblige  you,  but  certainlv  not  that  far. 
O  dear,  not  at  all  T'  The  damour  of  the  horrid  laughter  agaijx 
greeted  on  his  ear,  and  roused  the  echoes  of  the  old  place. 

*^  Is  there  no  mercy  in  ye."  said  Elp,  ^^  demons  tLat  ye  axe  I  Is 
there  no  mercy,  that  ye  mock  mf  thus  in  pain,  agony,  and  fear,  as  I 
am  but  fif teeji  minutes  for  me  to  live,  and  I  must  face  judgment. 
Minutes,  that  whirl  by  so  fast,  that  to  me  it  seems  the  least  piurt  of  a 
second  was  longer  when  time  was  leas  precious  than  now." 

^*-  You  never  Juxew  the  value  of  time,  £lp,  or  of  opportunity  either, 
when  you  hdd  both  as  you  willed.  We  are  not  accountable  that 
we  know  the  value  of  ours,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  we  will  lose 
neither.  But  man,  don't  be  nervous.  You'll  be  saved  by  some  of 
the  pray^s  we  expect  to  be  <^ered  up  for  such  an  affaUe  benefactor 
eyery  minute  bv  the  people  lodged  by  your  bounty — ^f ed  by  your 
labour,  and  rendered  happy  by  your  toil  through  so  many  years.  It 
will  be  all  right  yet,  and  you'll  go  down  and  order  the  bell-zingers  a 
pleasantsupper  arter  their  many  peal — ^if  you're  prayed  for,  you  know. 
Uliat's  a  very  easy  condition  of  safety  for  you.  Why  its  only  a  i^ea- 
sant  joke  fw  you — that's  alL" 

Elp  bowed  down  his  head  on  his  hands,  hopeless,  and  helj^eflB,  as  he 
heard  the  horrid  sounds  once  iaom  which  formed  a  chorus  to  every 
speech  of  the  fiends  beside  him.  The  reality  d  his  fate  grew  more 
intense,  as  the  consciousness  of  the  approach  of  midnight  forced  itself 
upon  hmi,  in  the  flight  of  each  second,  and  the  muscles  of  his  frame 
contracted  and  relaxed  in  a  species  of  convulsion,  which  might  well 
seem  to  him  the  commencement  of  the  death  throes.  He  reused  his 
head  with  an  effort,  and  turned  his  glance  toward  the  lanoeolated  win- 
dow of  the  chamber,  and  looked  out.    The  hist  star  of  the  aerea  of 


the  Plough  just  showed  itself  at  the  edge  of  the  casement,  cleaming 
brilliantly,  ere  it  diaappeared  from  the  point  of  view  in  wnich  Elp 
sat  and  beheld  it.  Strance  shadowy  shapes  ^wing  out  of  the  dark- 
ness in  which  the  submdmg  blaze  of  the  embers  on  the  hearth  left 
therocxn,  seemed  to  appto^  and  retire  from  him,  and  the  one  feehn^ 
ol  terror  dominatoi  the  cowering  man,  nntiL  fearful  to  look  around 
ham  more,  he  bent  down  hishead  and  attemptaci  to  pray .  But  the  effort 
wasvain^  the  words  would  not  ihape  themselves  to  hisHps,  iks 
would  his  thou^t  await  the  words.  He  could  think  of  not^ing^  but 
his  i^>pB]ling  situataon.  His  expreaaons  became  inocdupent  r&vin;«) 
of  fear,  his  ideas  became  images  of  lear,  any  movements  he'made  were 
contortions  of  fear,  and  the  soul  of  the  stricken  being  peemed  poe- 
soBsed  of  nothing  else. 

^^  Pray  away,  E^,"  said  the  voice  affain ;  ^^pray  away,  Elp,  yoi 
have  ten  minutes  for  the  work ;  and  as  it  ft  a  long  time  since 
you  did  anything  that  way,  you'll  be  very  fresh  at  it  now. 
You  haven't  exa^y  been  oharitaUe ;  you  haven't  been  very 
kindly  ov  consoKng,  and  ten  minutes  vnll  give  you  no  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  much  to  prove  that  you  would  be  if  you  oouhi  m^ 
henceforward ;  but  ten  nunutes  will  give  you  a  fine  opportunity 
for  showing  your  piGty,  and  ol  course  you'U  do  it  well.  You  did 
everything  well,  Elp,  you  know  I" 

With  a  great  dGFort  the  appalled  sexton  lifted  his  head  and  looked 
through  the  darkness.  The  fire  was  almost  out.  Two  gigantic 
outlines  raised  themselves  upon  his  right  and  on  his  left ;  and  from 
the  height  to  which  they  rose,  the  fiery  ^^e  of  huge  burning  or!  ei 
looked  down  each  side  of  him.  The  heart  of  Elp  siudc  within  hini ; 
an  ejaculation  ol  mercy  broke  from  his  lips — a  breath  of  prayer — 
and  suddenly  his  spirit  became  calm,  although  not  a  hope  ol  d^ver- 
ancc  rose  before  him. 

Clear,  as  though  in  the  same  i^iartment  with  himself,  he  beheld 
another  scene,  fieside  a  truckle  tied  stood  a  little  child,  whose  face 
Elp  recognised  as  that  of  the  infant  he  had  frightened  trxxai  him 
with  a  curse  in  the  morning.  A  pale  woman  whose  countenance 
hare  the  impress  of  want,  nndiessed  tiie  child  and  laid  aside 
the  wretched,  but  deanly,  olothing  of  the  young  creature.  The  Up) 
of  the  child  moved,  and  Elp  heard  his  voice  de^  as  though  it  were 
beside  him. 

'''•  Joseph  not  hungry  now  I"  he  said.  ^*  The  crust  was  good  mother 
gave  him." 

*^  Yes,  my  child,"  murmured  the  pale  woman. 
^^  And  when  the  New  Year  comes  will  some  good  man  give  us 
more  bread,  mother?*'  continued  the  infant,  as  it  referring  to  a 
previous  portion  of  the  conversation. 

*^  We  shall  not  vrant,  dariing,"  i^  answered,  bending  over  him  ; 
*^  all  are  fed  from  heaven,  and  it  has  not  forgotten  us.^* 

^^  The  bad  man  that  frightens  Joseph  at  m  church  gate  will  not 
be  fed  from  heaven,  will  he,  mother  ?'* 

*    "  If  he  is  not  forgotten  there,  he  will  be  provided  for,'*  replied 
the  Widow  Gedschen  to  h«r  little  son. 

^'  I  hate  the  bad,  wicked  man,"  said  the  the  chUd,  paasionatcly. 
'*  Joseph  was  huncry  and  he  frightened  Joseph.'' 
*^  I  hate  him !"  he  pursued. 

'^  O,  my  child  !**  said  the  motiier,  as  she  fondled  the  fair  flaxen 
head  between  her  hands,  "  you  must  not  hate  those  who  wrong  you. 
Little  as  you  are,  the  teachmg  of  the  world  mast  not  blot  out  the 
light  of  love  in  which  the  world  Uvea.  Don't  you  know  the  lesson 
the  good  lady  at  the  school  taught  you — blesa  them  that  hate, 
pray  for  them  that  curse  you.  Surdy  Josej^  does  not  f oi^t  the 
good  lady's  lessons." 

'•  No  mother !  I  pray  for  the  lady,  but  why  should  I  pray  for 
the  bad  man.  He  told  me  Joseph  should  go  to  prison,  vrhen  Joseph 
oAod  him  for  bread.    The  bad  man,  Joseph,  will  not  pray  for.'' 

For  a  moment  the  sexton  felt  free  from  the  thought  of  his  fate ; 
but  the  last  words  ol  the  child  recalled  it  once  more  to  his  mind, 
and  he  shuddered  and  da^wd  his  hands  upon  his  eyes.  When  he 
removed  them  acain  he  was  in  the  darkness  of  Ida  own  chamber ; 
beside  him  sat  tne  two  hideous  watchers,  and  the  horrid  yoice  once 
mor^  grated  upon  his  ear. 

'^  Well,  Elp,  BO  the  praying  won't  do  either.  Well,  well !  it  is 
a  pity  the  world  is  so  ungrateful,  and  that  men  will  forget  such 
generous  creatures  as  you.    Time  is  going  though ;  five  minuteti  are 


yours  yet,  and  you  may  use  them  as  you  can." 
"  Five  minutes !"  ejaculated  Elp.     "  Surely  I 


than  five  minutes  1" 


have  longer  to  live 
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*^  Not  a  moment  longer,  Elp.  Sony  for  it,  bat  h  can't  be  helped. 
You  had  a  pretty  long  cord,  and  yonVe  ran  the  fall  length  of  your 
tether.    To  convince  you,  look  at  the  bell-ringeis  I*' 

Instantly  Elp  seemed  to  stand  in  the  belfry,  and,  sure  enough, 
there  were  the  seven  bell-ringers  ivaiting  for  Hans  Morritz,  the 
blacksmith,  to  make  up  their  company.  "lOiey  removed  their  coats, 
and  stood  in  their  shirt  sleeves  ready  to  catch  the  ropes.  A  knock 
sounded  at  the  door. 

^*  Here  is  Hans  Morritz,"  they  shouted,  as  one  of  their  number 
ran  down  to  open  it.  In  a  moment  the  brawny  form  and  good- 
humoured  countenance  of  Hans  was  before  them. 

"  Just  in  time,"  he  said,  **  two  minutes  to  twelve.  Wont  we 
give  them  a  ratthng  peal,  and  wish  everybody  a  happy  New  Year 
out  of  the  brazen  throats  of  our  instruments.  To  yout  ropes,  mv 
hearties,  and  at  the  last  stroke  of  the  clock  be  ready  with  a  will, 
and  af together.** 

"  Ring  loud  enough  to  waken  old  Elp  Verren  with  a  tone  that 
wont  be  hushed  at  his  ill-will,"  said  another ;  ^^  the  cross  old  brute 
would  silence  us  if  he  dare.*' 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha  I**  laughed  the  bell-ringers.  *^  Wont  Elp  swear  a 
trifle  r 

A  sigh  swept  through  the  belfry  as  Elp  felt  himself  recalled  to  his 
chamber  to  meet  his  death.  One  minute,  in  the  full  moonbeams, 
intervened  on  the  clock  ere  the  hand  pointed  to  the  hour  of  twelve, 
and  before  the  ringers  shook  the  first  note  out  of  the  bells  he  should 
be  dead! 

*^  Do  you  give  it  up,  Elp  ?'*  said  the  demon  voice. 

*^  Let  me  see  again  the  chamber  of  the  Widow  Gedschen,*'  said 
Elp. 

"  Anything  to  oblige,  you  know." 

Elp  looked.  The  child  was  kneeling  by  the  bedside  now,  and 
its  lira  moved  in  prayer.  The  widow  lifted  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
Elp  Verren  saw  m  the  glimoe  of  confidence,  whiclLjaised  beyond 
he  HarVTiftWH  of  the  night,  and  the  darkness  of  her  lot,  the  hope  of 
that  human  heart  which  trusted  in  the  midst  of  tirial  in  Infinite 
mercy,  love,  and  bounty.  As  he  gazed  the  dock  of  the  tower 
pealed  out  the  first  stroke  of  the  twelve.  The  clangour  of  the  second 
swelled  upon  the  air  and  over  the  little  town,  to  echo  among  the 
mountains  far  away,  and  startle  the  peasant  from  his  sleep.  The 
third  pealed,  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth  fell  like  strokes  of 
doom  upon  the  ear  of  Elp.  The  mother  and  her  child — the  widow 
and  the  orphan — ^prayed  still.  Innocence  and  suffering  knelt  to 
God  before  the  gaze  of  the  agonizing  sinner. 

"  Mercy  1"  he  murmured — "  is  there  no  mercy  for  me  ?*' 

He  heanl  the  accents  of  the  praver  in  which  they  both  joined. 
Around  ^iwi  there  rose  a  clamour  of  horror  which  ternfied  him,  but 
above  which  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  child  making  responses  to  the 
supplication  of  the  mother.  The  words  rose  dearly  to  his  ear  as 
the  clock  told  the  eleventh  stroke. 

^'  All  who  are  in  temptation,  trial,  or  danger,*' prayed  the  Widow 
Gedschen. 

'•'•  O  Lord  deliver  them  1"  murmured  the  little  child. 

IVelveI 

»  «  «  •  •  « 

Such  a  pull  at  a  peal  of  bells  never  surdy  was  made  before. 
Everybody  asleep  in  the  town  of  Schakemswitz  heard  it,  and 
every  one  that  heard  it  sprang  out  of  bed  incontinently,  or  sprang 
up  in  it  frightened.  But  there  was  no  need  for  all  those  start- 
ling symptoms ;  after  the  first  dang  the  bells  fell  into  the  modulation 
of  their  regular  cadences  of  joy,  and  from  lip  to  lip  rang  the  wish 
which  feu  from  all.  "  The  New  Year  is  ringing  in  a  happy  new|year 
and  many  of  them."  In  his  chamber  Elp  Verren,  too,  heard  the  musi- 
cal thundering  from  the  tower — ^in  his  chamber  he  heard  the  hearty 
laughter  of  the  bell-ringers,  as  they  tugged  and  yidded  to  the  great 
pulJs  of  the  ropes,  which  aroused  aU  the  wondrous  harmony.  With 
the  rich,  and  ftill,  and  solemn  mdody,  rung  still  in  his  ear  the  prayer 
of  the  little  child,  and  the  supplication  of  lus  mother.  "  All  who  are 
in  trial,  temptation,  or  danger,  O  Lord,  deliver  them.'* 

Elp  could  not  mitake  it.  He  was  living,  breathing,  h'stening  to 
the  bdls  as  tiiey  told  the  story  of  the  dawning  year  to  Bleeping 
and  waking  men.  He  had  been  in  trial,  in  temptation  to  despair, 
in  danger — and  the  prayer  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  'arose  for 
such  as  he,  for  him  surdy  as  ^ell  as  others.  Ships  might  have  been 
diif ting  on  rocky  shores,  where  the  waves  broke  and  fretted  into 
spray  above  their  treadierous  cn&gs— men  might  have  stood  above 


predpices  blind,  and  giddy,  and  fearful  with  that  strange  impulso 
of  despair  which  hoved  than  to  spring  under  the  yawning  depths ; 
human  souls  might  have  hovered  overthegreatabyas,  wheresin  and  sor- 
iow,|emdJpain  would  have  swallowed  them  up,  but  not  one  of  those  were 
so  near  the  snapping  of  the  thread  of  fate  as  he,  and  he  knew  and 
fdt  it  even  as  he  thought.  Higher  and  louder — wilder  and  more 
swelling  rose  upon  the  blast  the  music  of  the  bdls,  and  Elp  Verren 
sank  upon  his  knees  to  pray,  andrwho  shall  say  his  prayer  was  not 
heard? 

When  it  was  over  he  looked  around  him,  ihe  fire  was  almost  ex- 
tinguished upon  his  hearth,  and  beside  it  sate  his  old  domestic  friends, 
the  dog  and  cat.  Elp  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  a  ydl  from  the  dog 
and  a  squall  from  the  cat  attested  the  force  of  his  pedal  muscles. 
With  a  nearty  laugh,  such  as  never  broke  from  him  since  boyhood, 
Elp  Verren  rushed  down  the  winding  stair  across  the  corridor,  and 
into  the  tower  of  the  bells. 

**  A  happy  New  Year,**  he  shouted  among  the  ringers. 

"  A  happy  New  Year,**  cried  Hans  Morritz. 

"  A  happy  New  Year,"  roared  the  ringers. 

Elp  haraly  heard  them.  He  rushed  out,  and  down  the  street  to 
the  house  of  ruins,  where  dwdt  the  widow  Gedschen.  There  was 
no  widow  there,  nor  any  living  tenant.  The  winds  came  and  the 
winds  went.  The  shadows  of  the  night  dwelt  ihere,  and  the  echo 
of  the  beJls  swelled  throu^^h  the  passages,  but  not  a  child  kndt,  not 
a  woman  prayed  that  night,  nor  for  many  a  year,  within  its  walls. 

'^  I  have  dreamed  it  xul,**  said  Elp,  ^*  but  Uie  dream  shall  not  be 
without  its  fruits.** 

It  was  as  Elp  add.  Never  after  did  the  poor  or  sorrow-stricken 
implore  Elp  Verren  in  vain.  Never  after  did  the  w^  or  youthful 
Bup|}licate  nim  without  benefit,  never  did^he  woeful  or  wandering 
stand  beside  his  door  without  experiencing  the  mercy  which  dwdt 
in  the  heart  of  the  man  who  had  received  mercy.  Through  all  the 
years  which  were  his,  there  were  none  so  filled  with  the  work  of 
Faith,  of  Hope,  of  Charity,  and  none,  above  all,  to  whom  as  Time 
swung  round  the  bells  swung  out  at  midnieht  a  greater  bleasing, 
than  when  they  broke  over  the  thoughts  of  tiie  sexton  of  Schakem. 
switz  aunoundng  the  birth  of  a  new  year.  W. 


m   THB   HIOHT-Tm. 

Through  blinded  street  and  garden  space. 

On  toBsinff  breadths  of  walnut  bloom. 
On  leaf  and  lead,  on  stone  and  spou^. 

The  black  rain  clatters  in  the  gloom. 
The  dog  howls  from  the  river  side. 

The  red  oock  crows  on  outpost  farms, 
And,  far  and  wide,  one  ghostly  cloud 

Swathes  earth  and  star  in'dripping  arms. 

Sit  close  to  me,  for  I  am  faint, 

And  need  tlune  whole  companionship. 
The  human  peace  that  lightly  slides 

From  toaches  of  the  hand  and  lip. 
Sit  close  to  me,  I  sit  deject, 

Horizoned  round  with  prison  bars, 
And  only  catch,  through  clotted  dusk. 

One  little  Btnp  of  waning  stars. 

Is  it  our  ndghbour*s  horse  that  smote 

The  stall  Soor  with  his  restless  hoof  ? 
I  fancied  that  I  almost  heard 

The  feet  of  Fate  cross  half  the  roof. 
Hark,  how  the  dark-ribbed  wainscots  groan. 

And  the  doon  clash  in  hall  and  stair, 
And  the  wild  lightning  leaps  and  leaps 

From  branch  to  branch  of  walnuts  oare. 

Sit  dose  to  me,  for  I  am  dck, 

And  beaten  down  by  smiting  cark, 
Alas  1  the  wisdom  of  the  day 

Is  baffled  in  the  heart  of  dark ; 
Peace — something  stin  athwart  the  air. 

Yon  cloud  is  blotched  with  saffron  dyes. 
The  bird  chirps  on  the  window  sill. 

The  mom,  at  last,  is  in  the  skies  ] 
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OEBT     ABBET. 

Gret  Asbet  tu  situated  in  &e  Tieiiutj  of  &  bdiaII  town  of  Uie 
same  nune  in  the  eonuty  ot  Down,  about  teu  miles  from  Bel&st,  and 
within  a  short  diatance  of  Stranglord  Lough.  The  ruins  are  of  cou- 
sidwable  extent,  in  good  preservation,  tma  finelv  situated  for  effect. 
The  Abbe7  ia  thus  qoaintiy  described  in  an  old  work  entitled  the 
"  Montgomery  MSS.,"  pubUahed  about  thirty  years  ago ; — "  Nearo 
and  in  view  of  Roeemount -house,  are  the  walls  of  a  large  Abbey  of 
curious  work  (ruinated  in  Tireowen's  rebellion)  :  it  is  called  in  in- 
quisitions and  patents  AbatUum  de  fugo  Dei ;  in  Iriah,  Monestrelea ; 
in  English,  Grey  (or  Hoare)  Abbey,  from  the  order  of  fryars  who 
enjoyed  it ;  and  had,  in  ancient  times,  belonged  thereunto,  all  its 
own  pariah,  both  in  spiritualibus  et  temporalibua,  conferred  by  De 
Gouicy,  at  the  insbanes  of  his  wife,  the  king  of  the  Isle  of  Man's 
dauabtor,  aa  Cambden  reports  (if  I  remember  aright)  in  the  annalee 
of  ^t  island.    To  this  Abbey  Delonged  also  divers  lands  nnd  tithes 


of  this  fine  tract  of  country  is  gathered  from 'the  "Great  Inquisition 
of  the  coimty  of  Down." 

"  Con  O'Neill,  chief  of  South  or  Upper  Claudeboj,  whcae  castle 
was  that  of  Castlereagh,  having  about  Christmas,  1602,  a  '  grand 
debauch'  at  Castlereagh,  with  his  brotheis,  friends,  and  foUowers,  he 
sent  his  servants  to  ^Ifast  for  more  wine ;   but,  in  returning,  a 

Suarrel  took  place  between  them  and  some  English  soldiers,  near 
le  Knock  Church,  and  they  lost  their  wins.  Con,  inqpiriog  into 
ttiis  transaction,  learned  from  themselves  that  their  number  exceeded 
that  of  the  soidiera;  on  which  be  swore  'by  his  father,  and  the  souls 
of  his  ancestors,'  they  should  never  be  servants  of  his  till  they  had 
beaten  the  '  baddagh  Sasienaqh  salditri.'  On  this  threat  they  re- 
turned, armed,  and  attacked  the  soldiers,  several  of  whom  were 
killed  in  the  affray ;  and  Con  was  soon  after  taken  up  as  an  sijetlor, 
and  sent  prisoner  to  Carrickfergus  castle.  The  severity  of  his  first 
confinement  was  soon  mitigated  bv  a  permiseion  to  walk  through  the 
town  dimn J  the  day,  attended  Dy  a  soldier,  who  returned  bim  to 


in  theoonuty  of  Antrim,  vie.,  out  of  Ballymeni Campion 

reporia  fp.  G9.)  that  the  said  Abbey,  Inncs  and  Comer,  were  built 
A.D.  1198  and  1199  ;  but  in  all  my  reeeaichea  I  could  not  find 
figores  or  any  stones  either  of  the  Abbey  or  of  the  castlea  afoieaaid, 
to  denote  the  year  when  they  were  erected ;  and  who  views  the 
walls  and  ruiuea  of  this  monastry,  will  allow  many  years  to  the 
building  of  it.  The  church  thereof  was  in  part  roofed,  and  slat«d, 
and  re-edifyed,  and  a  ycord  thereunto  walled  about,  and  a  compe- 
tent stipend  ^ven  for  that  by  the  &mt  Lord  Montgomery." 

Of  t&e  parish  of  Grey  Abbey,  in  the  year  1634,  an  old  writer  says, 
tlutt  it  contained  "  a  double-ioofed  house,  and  a  baron  and  fower 
flanken,  with  bakeing  and  brewing  houaa,  atables,  and  other  need- 
ful afflc«  houses ;  they  are  boilt  after  the  fomigne  and  Euglish 
manner,  with  outer  and  inner  coiota  walled  about,  and  surrounded 
with  pleasant  gardens,  orchards,  meadows,  and  pasture  enok»irefl, 
under  view  of  the  said  house,  called  Roaemount,  from  which  tiie 
mannor  taketh  name." 

Hw  way  in  which  the  Montfompry  fnmilj'  became  possesMd 


thep 
theft 

which  traded  thither  witli  mail  for  the  garrioon,  waa  employed  by 
Hugh  Montgomery,  his  relation,  to  endeavour  to  effect  Ccn's  escape. 
Having  got  lettera  conveyed  to  Con,  acquainting  him  of  the  Bti.-ps 
about  to  be  taken,  he  began  by  making  Icve  to  Annas  Dobbyn, 
daughter  of  1^  provost-maiahaf ;  and  mairying  her,  through  her 
effected  Con's  escape,  who  was  conveyed  on  board  Montgomery's 
vessel,  and  landed  at  Largs  in  Ayiahire.  In  I60&,  Con  obtained 
his  paidon  from  James  I.  at  the  suit  of  the  above  Hugh  Montgomery, 
and  James  Hamilton  ;  but  for  their  effecting  his  escape,  and  ttus 
serrice,  he  had  previously  made  over  most  of  his  lands  to  them,  of 
which  they  immediately  obtained  a  new  patent  from  the  crown. 
In  April,  1G06.  we  find  Con  granting  the  lands  of  Ballyraaboye,  in 
the  Galliugh,  between  Castlereagh  and  Belfast,  to  a  Thomas  Mont- 
gomery, probably  the  above-mentioned  Thomas,  for  his  share  in 
effecting  nis  escape. 


FAVERSIIAM  ON  HIS  WAY  TO  FAME. 


COUBTSTOWA  CASTLE. 
HE  niinB  of  Courtstown  CsBtle  present  to  the 
notice  of  the  tonrist  the  remnins  of  one  of  the  moit 
splendid  ancient  baroDial  rrddencea  tlukt  ever  ex- 
isted in  tliis  country.  They  are  sita&ted  within  & 
few  miles  of  Kilkenny,  to  whose  noble  castle  alone 
they  are  said  to  have  once  yielded  in  msgnificence. 

UajTDond  le  Gros,  the  founder  of  the  powerful 
family  of  Grace,  the  lords  for  ccnturiego/thia  castle, 
and  a  Tsat  turritory  aurrounding  it,  whnee  repre- 
sentative, even  in  the  reign  of  Eliial>eth,  was  de- 
dgnalwi  aa  "  An  Grajoaijh  more  BttUviiarourli/," 
(the  KKat  Grace  of  Courtstown)  is  well  known  in 
Irish  nistory  as  the  bulwark  (rf  early  English  power, 
as  the  brother-in-law  of  Earl  Strongbow,  and  aa 
the  first  viceroy  of  Ireland. 

Though  we  are  unable  to  ftx  a  precise  date  to  the 
building  of  this  castle  of  Tullaroaa,  or  Courtatown, 
we  maj  be  allowed  to  conjecture  that  it  was  nearly 
coeval  with  Grace's  caatle,  in  Kilkenny,  erected  by 
'William  le  Graa. 

The  ruins  of  this  edifice  evince  considerable 
grandeur,  as  well  an  great  Htrength.  They  exhibit 
the  spirit  of  a  powerful  chieftain,  and  the  taste  of  a 
~  Q  age.  Courtntown  Caatle  consisted  of 


further  defended  l^  a  portoullis.  Within  this  area,  or  outward 
court,  com{«eheiiduig  about  au  acre  of  ground,  stood  the  body  of 
the  castle,  eneloeing  an  inner  court  of  an  oblong  form.  A  masive 
quadrangular  tower,  or  keep,  projected  from  the  centre  of  the  south 
front,  directly  opposite'  to  the  embattled  entrance  o(  tb«  exterior 
area  we  have  mentbned. 


FAVXK5HAM     ON     HIS    WAT    TO    PAVE. 

BY  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 


Lariingan  is  unaware  that  hia  chain  despises  him ; 
be  girts  who  flirt  with  him,  because  he  la  so  very 
n^,  would  sharply  box  hia  ears  vith  their  fane, 

I  Tie  whisper  a  word  that  made  the  most  diWant . 
in  to  marriage.  And  so  be  dies  alone  ;  or  he 
grey  and  fooliiih,  and  ig  sent  away  to  get  throu^ 
ising  years  on  a  slmbby  allowance.     Look  at  hia 

;  there  is  not  a  willow  twig  to  bind  the  sod  round 
Cgled  sleeps,  under  marble  deftly  carved ;  and  his 
s  are  verbosely  recorded  in  letters   of  shining 

II  poor  Sam  Topley  share  the  fate  at  unhappy 
tgasB  ?  Sorely  all  these,  his  young  friends,  whom 
ve  presented  to  the  reader,  wiU  not  desert  him, 

his  song  shall  be  over,  and  his  lBna;ht«r  bo 
sdr  But  reader  be  sure  that  we  shall  tell  the  truth, 
lothing  but  the  truth,  about  them,  when  the 
shall  have  come. 

a  Topley  is  now  only  just  roanied  ;  he  is  hardly 

of  the  church.      But  bis  friends  have  already 

Ted  on  his  pmepects.  How  does  he  propose  to  feed 

ime  of  Hymen'a  somewhat  costly  torch  ?     When 

,g  love-lettei?  has  he  had  due  regard  to  the  part 

the  butcherplaysin  married  life?  Hia  friends  kindly  peer 

into  the  distance  tor  him,  and  behold  the  torch  he  has  imprudently 

lit  burnt  to  the  handle,  and  showing    only  ragged  edges  of  faint 

light.     It  is  agreed,  however,  that  Sam's  home  will  be  a  place  to 

viait — it  will  be  deuced  odd,  so  confoundedly  comic.     Mrs   Samuel 

T<^ey  could  not  fail  to  fall  under  the  criticism  of  her  husbaud'a 
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friends.    They  speculated  as  to  her  condition  in  life ;  the  colour  of 
hep  hair ;  her  property ;  and  her  height. 

Namby  preeenlJy  appeared,  and  told  the  whole  truth.  Sam 
Topley  met  at  a  diacnsaion  club,  which  he  frequented,  a  vehement 
talker  on  the  liberal  side.  The  honourable  speaker,  Mr.  Bastin, 
was  a  man  who  possibly  kept  his  heart  in  the  right  place,  but  most 
undoubtedly  put  his  aitches  in  the  wrong.  He  was  fluently 
inconsequent!^,  and  brilliantly  ungrammati^.  Yet  at  the  Glow- 
worm Debating  Club,  he  was  an  established  favourite.  There  were 
cries  for  Bastin  early  in  the  evening.  He  was  the  star  set  up  by 
the  regular  Glowworms  to  reply  to  a  gentleman  who  occasionally 
condescended  to  come  among  them,  accompanied  by  some  lofty 
friends,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  them  that  the  landed  gentry 
of  England  were  the  bom  rulers  of  ^^  the  cad,^*  and  that  £e  cad 
might  howl,  but  he  would  never  be  able  to  disturb  this  most  whole- 
some and  proper  arrangement.  Bastin  gave  this  spokesman  of 
blood  hard  hite  occasionally.  Sam  Topley  was  a  liberal  to  tlie 
backbone.  He  and  Nambv  agreed  to  abhor  and  detest  these  two- 
penny oligarchs,  as  they  called  them,  who  gave  themselves  mighty 
airs  over  their  gin  and  water,  and  bird's-eye.  Whenever  Mr.  Bastin 
rose,  therefore,  to  repl^  to  the  spokesman  of  the  'Hwo-penny 
oligarchs,"  he  was  received  with  loud  applause  by  Messrs.  Sam 
Topley  and  Namby.  To  the  ironical  cheers  and  to  the  interruptions 
of  the  two-penny  oligarchs,  Sam  Topley  and  Namby  repliea  with 
cheers.  These  cheers  smote  the  heart  of  the  honourable  speaker, 
Mr.  Bastin,  who  thereupon  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  young 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Bastin  had  only  one  way  of  opening  a  converaation,  or  of 
making  a  new  acquaintance. 

^*-  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  one  brilliant  night,  while  he  mopped  his 
forehead  with  a  blue  handkerchief,  after  his  oratorical  exertions, 
*^  you  must  have  a  glass  with  me.'* 

Now,  this  is  all  dreadfully  vulgar.  But  I  pray  the  reader  to 
observe  that  I  am  not  to  be  blamed,  because  young  gentlemen  of 
decent  parentage,  passable  education,  and  fair  abilities,  resort  to 
boozing  rooms,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  men  who  would  not 
be  received  by  their  father's  housemaids.  My  bu^esa  is  to  hold  my 
brush  steadily,  and  to  copy  as  closely  as  I  am  able,  every  tint  and 
form  of  the  groups  that  tall  within  the  design  of  my  picture. 

Messrs  Sam  Topley  and  Namby  fell  in  with  the  honourable 
speaker's  suggestion,  I  am  bound  to  say,  with  alacrity ;  and  the 
three,  at  the  host's  suggestion,  drank  to  their  better  acquaintance. 
This  better  acquaintance  arose  rapidly.  Mr.  Bastin  was  charmed 
with  the  vivacity  of  Mr.  Sam,  as  ho  respectfully  called  him ;  and 
evinced  his  admiration  by  christening  this  gentleman  ^^  the  grig." 
Mr.  Bastin  improved  his  young  friends,  by  relating  so  much  of  his 
worldly  experiences  as  he  could  disclose  with  safety.  As  Namby 
remarked  slyly  to  Sam,  ^^  there  was  evidently  a  screw  loose 
somewhere." 

^^  Or  a  tile  off,"  was  Mr  Sam's  handsome  amendment. 

Mr.  Bastin  had  been  everything  b^  turns,  and  nothing  long.   He 
had  patented  inventions  that  had  failed  ;  two  or  three  joint  stock 
companies  had  been  killed  under  him ;  he  had  been  a  general  agent 
to  nobody  in  particular ;  he  had  started  a  newspaper ;  and  he  had 
been  a  rate-collector.    In  the  course  of  these  transitions  from  one 
sphere  of  activity  to  another,  he  had  found  time  to  pay  three  visits 
01  ceremony  to  Basinghedl  Street,  and  to  confer  with  divers  persons 
there  as  to  a  certificate  with  which  he  felt  bound  to  provide  himself 
before  he  opened  a  new  career.    These  visits  had  proved  healthful 
exercise  to  nim.  There  was  not  a  line  in  his  plump,  red  face  (it  was 
round  and  red  as  a  danger  sifi;nal)  ;  he  was  fifty,  and  still  his  hair 
was  flioen,  and  thickly  matted  over  his  skull ;  his  eye-brows  were 
massive  as  an  ordinary  moustache.    Trouble  swept  over  him  again 
and  again;  but  he  dipped,   and  rose  imtouched.    His  character 
in  the  city  was  not  of  the  sweetest.    He  had  been  actor  in  very 
shady  bill  transactions.    Money  filtered  out  of  his  pocket,  he  knew 
not  how.    He  was  no  master  dt  accounts.    When  ne  had  a  hobby 
to  work,  he  overlaid  it  with  expense.    He  spent  all  his  money  build- 
ing noble  ships,  and  when  the  last  length  m  rope  had  been  bought, 
and  they  were  ready  for  sea,  he  had  not  the  money  to  man  and 
victual  them ;  and  so  thov  rotted  in  port,  and  were  towed  off  to 
Basinghall  Street  to  be  broken  up,  and  sold  for  what  they  would 
f  tilch.     So  many  of  these  wrecks  nad  been  seen  about  the  city,  that 
east  of  Temple  Bar,  our  honourable  speaker  of  the  Glowworm  De- 
lating Society,  was  known  as  Whirli|^  Bwtin.    Ue  had  other 


nicknames,  less  complimentary  than  this.  Yet  he  bore  his  shames 
as  lightly  as  his  mislortunes  :  and  still  filched  little  sly  advantages 
in  the  world,  which  he  enjoyed  none  the  less,  because  very  strict  folk 
called  him  ugly  names.  He  had  always  something  to  sell,  in  his 
pockets.  He  could  accommodate  a  friend  with  a  watch,  a  pair  of 
slippers  his  lodger  had  ceded  to  him,  because  they  were  too  narrow 
for  the  said  lodger ;  he  had  always  a  house  to  let,  although  he  had 
never  possessed  a  Inrick  in  the  course  of  his  life ;  and  he  had  an  in- 
terest m  every  description  of  trade-^lrawin^  percentages  upon  all 
his  recommendations,  so  that  money  dribbled  mto  his  pocket  tnrough 
a  hundred  little  channels.  He  lived  at  Islington,  where  he  kept  a 
dingy  house  full  of  city  clerks,  at  a  few  shUlings  a  head.  His  clothes 
cost  him  nothing,  (he  recommended  his  clerks  to  his  tailor,)  he  ate 
of  the  spare  leavings  oi  his  first  floor  and  parlour ;  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  the  servants  of  his  house.  He  was  a  braas-plate  coal 
merchant  to  boot. 

Many  weeks  had  not  passed  when  both  Namby  and  Sam  Topley 
were  fairly  ensconced  under  Mr.  Bastin's  roof.  The  house  was  a 
house  of  bed-rooms.    People  slept  in  the  attics  and  kitchens,  in  the 

SarlouiB  a^d  drawing-rooms.  Shakedowns  of  all  descriptions  and 
egrees  of  dilapidation  were  known  to  the  Bastin  household.  The 
clerks  poured  in  every  night.  There  were  boots  outside  every  door, 
and  in  the  afternoon  canmesticks  of  all  kinds  held  candles  of  every 
length,  in  ihe  hall.  Latch  keys  were  perpetually  in  the  street-door. 
Early  morning  produced  calls  for  shaving  water  from  every  floor. 
The  house  had  a  stifling,  damp,  ooffee-and-bacon  odour.  The  best 
knives,  and  forks,  and  crockery  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
while  deep  blue  cracked  coffee  cups,  flanked  by  forks,  the  prongs 
of  which  described  aU  degrees  of  angles,  were  clattered  to  the  second 
floor.  I  suspect  that  the  third  floor  stole  shivering  into  the  mom* 
ing  air,  to  some  mechanics  coffee-house,  where  breakfast  might  be 
hsd  cheaper  than  under  Mr.  Bastin's  roof. 

When  Mr.  Sam  Topley  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  cheap 
hospitality  of  his  new  friend,  he  packed  up  his  ^'  traps,"  as  he  called 
them,  and  went  merrily  on  his  way  towards  Islington.  Mr.  Bastin 
received  him  graciously ;  although  he  looked  straiqgely  at  his  young 
friend,  when  he  perceived  that  ms  worldly  goods  were  packed,  and 
loosely,  within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary  carpet-bag. 

^^  Will  your  luggage  come  to-night,  Mr.  Sam  ?"  Mr.  Bastin  asked, 
taking  Mr.  Sam's  bag  from  his  hand,  and  courteously  leading  the 
way  up  some  steep  stairs,  (with  stair-carpets  upon  them  about  the     » 
width  of  tape,  and  showing,  or  endeav()uring  to  show,  a  pattern  that 
reminded  Mr.  Sam  of  a  convict's  coat). 

Mr.  Sam  laughed,  and  addressing  his  new  landlord  as  "  old  cock," 
said,  "  I  make  you  my  sole  heir  of  every  thing  I  have  in  the  world, 
save  and  except  the  contents  of  that  bag." 
It  was,  perhaps,this  candid  admission  made  by  Mr.  Sam,  in  that  airy 
way  of  his,  that  decided  Mr.  Bastin  to  land  his  new-comer  in  the 
third  floor  back  room  of  his  well-populated  mansion.  ^^  Here," 
said  Mr.  Bastin,  as  he  entered  the  room,  **  here  you  will  be  com- 
fortable enough." 

'*  I  should  snore,  the  night  through,  in  a  rat  trap,"  said  Sam. 
The  room  permitted  its  inhabitant  to  shut  the  door,  when  he  had 
carefully  squeezed  himself  into  a  comer  by  the  bed.  More  light 
came  down  the  chimney  than  through  the  vellow  panes  of  the  win- 
dow. The  window  had  warped,  and  defied  all  attempts  to  be  fast- 
ened. A  slip  of  muslin  was  loosely  swung  across  it  by  tape,  and 
nailed  to  the  walls.  The  towel-horse,  beuig  weak  in  one  %,  was 
generously  supported  and  comforted  in  its  endeavours  to  bear  the 
burden  of  a  towel,  by  the  wash-stand.  The  bed  appeared  to 
have  seen  better  days  in  a  hospital.  The  drawers  were  littered 
with  broken  buttons,  pins,  wafers,  scraps  of  paper,  collar  strings, 
and  other  precious  rehcs  of  former  lodgers.    But 

Dans  au  grenier  gti'on  eU  bien  d  vingt  ans  /" 

Sam  blew  the  rubbish  out  of  the  comers  of  the  drawers,  (he  had 
little  enough  to  put  into  them,  poor  fellow !)  picked  up  the  horeo 
when  it  f eU ;  maae  a  wedoe  for  the  window,  to  prevent  the  rattling 
oi.  the  warped  frames ;  and  declared  that  ho  should  sleep  like  a  top. 
When  Mr.  Namby  made  his  appearance,  he  was  received  by  Mr. 
Bastin  with  marked  distinction.  The  second  floor  front  room  Was 
happily  at  his  disposal,  its  recent  occupant  having  left  yesterday. 
Mr.  Namby  brought  some  hundred  rather  ragged  volumes  of 
books  with  nim,  two  solid  portmanteaus  heavily  packed,  his  dhudeen 
rack,  and  the  pictures  of  actreaaeB,  and  the  caricatoreB  by  GaTami| 
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that  had  enlivened  hia  chambers  in  the  Temple.  From  his  pockets 
he  discluurged  a  dozen  pairs  of  soiled  gloves,  a  corkscrew,  a  pocket 
comb,  and  a  few  cakes  of  cavendish  tobacco,  without  which,  he 
observed,  no  young  man's  bedroom  was  complete.  It  waa  the  be- 
lief of  Mr.  Bastin  lliat  Mr.  Kamby  was  a  shining  literary  genius, 
not  a  skirmisher  making  stray  shot  on  the  outskirts,  but  a  genem 
perched  upon  the  eminence,  and  directing  a  wing  of  the  army,  at 
any  rate.  Our  younff  gentleman  gave  himself  airs  accordmgly ,  and 
permitted  hia  landlord  to  pay  him  compliments  to  his  heart's  content. 
Mr.  Kamby  in  return  for  tnese  civilities,  commended  the  oratodal 
force  of  Mr.  Bastin. 

"  I  don't  agree  with  your  par^y,"  said  Mr.  Namby,  loftily,  (Mr. 
Bastin's  party !)  '^  but  I  can  adnure  the  courageous  defence  of  a 
cause  that  is  in  peril.  Besides,  your  enemies,  our  friends  the  two- 
penny oligarchs,  are  unbearable." 

Mr.  Bastin  bowed  his  red  face,  and  declared  that  having  elicited 
the  approbation  of  the  author  of  "  Combus,"  Uie  admirable  burlesq^ue 
of  Milton,  he  had  lived  long  enough. 

Mr.  Bastin  found  his  lodgers  almost  nightly  amid  the  Glowworms. 
What  indeed  would  mamma  have  said,  had  sne  seen  her  dear,  clever 
boy,  flourishing  a  long  clav  pipe  in  the  companionship  of  querulous 
shoemakers  and  chartist  lawyer^  clerks?  Sam  Topley  appeared 
to  be  in  his  nroper  element.  It  never  occurred  to  any  of  nis  ac- 
quaintance tnat  he  had  mother  or  father.  Still  leas  did  his  f rienda 
believe  that  the  day  woidd  come  when  the  young  gentleman  would 
make  early  sacrifice  to  the  graces,  and  lead  a  trenu)ling  creature  to 
the  altar. 

When,  for  the  first  time,  Miss  Sophy  Bastin,  carried  shaving 
water  to  the  third  floor  back,  of  her  eloquent  parent's  populous 
establishment,  was  there  a  flutter  at  the  young  lady's  heart  f  Bid 
she  see  a  rosy  Uttle  love  perched  upon  the  pewter?  When  Mr.  Sam 
thrust  his  shock  head  into  the  passage,  and  with  a  pleasant  smile 
surveyed  the  retreating  form  of  Sophy  (who  was  on  her  way  to  the 
second  floor  front  with  clean  towels\  he  made  no  note  of  the  prospect 
before  him.  He  proceeded  with  tne  air  he  was  humming ;  ana  he 
dipped  his  razor  mto  the  hot  water  with  the  careless  unconceiTi 
which  only  he  enjoys  whose  heart  is  calm  as  a  polypus.  Tet,  in 
Sam's  chapter  of  accidents,  a  very  noteable  accident  had  happened. 

A  friend,  we  call  to  mind,  was  on  his  way  &om  his  Other's  par- 
sonage, to  the  railway  station.  He  was  trudging  across  the  meadow 
that  lay  between  the  paiBonage  house  and  me  nigh  road,  followed 
by  the  bearer  of  his  portmanteau.  He  had  determined  to  leave 
England,  friends  ana  home ;  and  as  young  Englishmen  will,  to 
seek  wild  adventures  in  far-off  ^radries — ^in  untrraden  wilds.  He 
reached  the  gate  of  the  field.  He  waa  lifting  the  latch  thereof, 
when  a  lady  approached,  and  asked  him  the  way  to  the  house  of  his 
father's  nearest  neighbour. 

Half  an  hour  later,  our  friend  was  retracing  his  steps  to  his 
fatherV  parsonage.  A  year  later  our  friend,  came  out  of  the  par- 
sonage nouse,  in  the  morning,  and  went,  with  his  reverend  father,  to 
the  village  church.  The  b^  were  ringing ;  and  at  the  altar  stood 
the  hidv  of  the  meadow-gate.  She  had  aaked  h^  way,  but  had  not 
stopped  with  the  rector's  nearest  neighbour.  Our  mend  had  re- 
turned to  beg  that  she  would  come  nearer  the  parsonage,  on  hia 
arm — then  in  hia  arms.  It  waa  only  the  other  day  that  our  dear 
friend  said  to  the  lady  of  the  meadow-gate,  as  he  calls  her,  play- 
fully ;  **  Had  I  been  ready  for  the  8.  30.  train,  aa  I  fully  intended, 
on  a  certain  morning,  I  had  not  bad  all  these  brats  about  me 
now.*' 

"  Oh,  papa  r*  from  the  children. 

^^It's  a  pity  ^ou  were  not  in  time ;"  from  mamma,  who  plumped 
a  red  and  mfinitely  dimpled  baby  into  our  friend's  lap.  Thjev  are  a 
happy  couple,  and  live — but  no,  let  them  live  in  peace,  llua,  by 
way  of  illustration.  Truth  is  stranger  than  Action  ;  because  men 
cannot  create  schemes  of  life  as  intncate  as  those  which  hours  and 
years  evolve  from  the  sad  strife,  the  loves  and  hatreds,  the  follies 
and  the  crimes  of  men.  The  sniaUest  pebble  of  a  life  dropped  into 
the  stream  of  time,  widens  infinitely  upon  its  bosom.  We  see  only 
the  deeper,  nearer  ripples,  but  there  they  are,  faint,  where  the 
water,  to  our  feeble  signt,  is  smooth  as  a  huly  s  mirror. 

The  loves  of  Miss  Sophy  Bastin  and  Mr.  Sam  Topley  grew  slowly. 
TAe  opportunities  were  few  and  far  between. 

The  first  expressive  glance  Miss  Sophy  caught  fi'om  the  eye  of 
Mr.  Sam,  waa  wrung  from  his  manly  nature  when,  on  a  certain 
evening,  she  was  lighting  his  bed-room  candle^  in  the  hall.    Ibe  ae* 


oond  step  was  made  by  Mr.  Sam,  when  he  declared  to  the  lady  that 
she  looked  aa  fresh  as  a  rose. 

^^  Ha  I  sir,'*  said  the  coy  damsel,  a^  she  disappeared  rapidly  down 
the  kitchen  stairs. 

The  first  present  the  lady  received  from  her  admirer,  was  a  copy 
of  one  of  Namby's  burlesques.  Men  woo  strangdy.  It  is  on  rec(ml 
that  a  fiair  lady  waa  wo;i  by  an  admirer,  who  laia  the  foux^tion 
of  his  suit  with  a  copy  of  ti^e  ^^  Sporting  Almanac."  Sam  waa  not 
a  sentimentalist ;  Miss  Sophy,  on  the  contrary,  was.  She  had  read 
exciting  romanc^  by  the  dozen ;  and  pleasantly  contrived  a  love  of 
Bulwer,  and  James,  and  Ainsworth.  with  the  constant  and  passion- 
ate perui^  of  ppny  journals  of  all  descriptions.  She  was  one  of 
those  fat,  red,  nighly-dimpled  girls,  who  are  to  be  seen  in  the  din- 
giest of  London  houses,  occasionally.  Everybody  believed  that  Sophy 
belonged,  by  right,  to  the  country  ;  that  tne  regiona  oi  cowshps  and 
buttercups  were  hers.  But,  she  was  bom  in  Fentonville.  She  had 
Ijved,  her  life  through,  in  London.  She  knew  little  of  the  pastoral, 
beyond  that  spare  instalment  of  it,  which  may  be  found  amid  the 
lilacs  of  Brompton  or  St.  John's  Wood.  It  may  be  that  she  had 
in  the  course  of  her  various  childhood,  plucked  daisieB  upon  Prim- 
rose Hill.  Sophy,  it  must  be  confessed,  did  not  express  sentimen- 
tality in  her  face  or  manner.  She  trolled  her  songs  about  the 
house,  as  she  carried  the  comfort  of  tea  and  mufi&ns  to  the  voracious 
<^ef  clerk  of  the  first  floor,  or  retreated  to  the  kitchen  with  the  re- 
mains of  Mr.  Kamby's  breakfast.  Her  answer  was  ready,  when  a 
lodger  dared  to  Joke  with  her.  It  was  the  pride  of  her  eloquent 
parent,  that  hia  Sophy  could  "give  anybody  aa  good  aa  they  sent, 
any  day."  Thia  enviable  power  waa  exercised  on  Mr.  Namby  fi*e- 
quently ;  even  on  the  favoured  Sam  Topley.  But  Sam  enjoyed  tlie 
retort  that  hit  him.  Mias  Sophy  amused  him.  He  vowed  that 
she  beat  all  the  girls  he  had  seen  in  the  course  of  his  life.  His  con- 
ferences with  her  len^hened.  Mr.  Sam  always  wanted  hot- water ; 
a  button  upon  his  wnstband,  (how  charming  when  she  waa  sewing 
it  on !)  the  clothes-brush.  He  was  ashamed  to  trouble  her  so  often. 
She  laughed,  and  blushed  a  little ;  and  stiU  came  tapping  at  his 
door,  content,  it  was  clear,  to  be  there. 

[to   be  CONTI17UBD.J 


THS  AKGEL   GITABDIAV. 

AN   ICELAKDIC  LEGEND. 

A  mother  kneels  by  a  crystal  well, 
In  the  green  Icelandic  woods. 

For  Spring  has  risen  and  trees  put  forth 
Their  leaves  in  the  solitudes. 

Gold-haired,  with  eyes  of  tender  blue, 

Her  infant  by  her  lies. 
Looking  up  to  the  gracious  sun, 

And  the  changes  of  the  skies. 

She  stoops  above  the  cold,  clear  well, 
Puts  rorth  one  milk-white  arm. 

And,  through  the  arch,  beholds  her  face 
A-freeh  with  gentle  charm. 

Sure,  never  did  she  look  more  sweet, 

Her  rosy  finger-tips 
Touch,  with  the  pensile  touch  oi  flame, 

The  roses  of  her  lips. 

Dreaming,  she  gazes  in  the  lymph. 
Flings  back  her  forehead's  braid, 

Meshed  in  the  toils  of  dnfnl  prid»^ 
Caught  by  her  own  fair  shade. 

A  shrill,  wild  cry ;  she  hears  it  not, 
Though  it  clamours  at  the  skies, 

Uncared,  the  gentle  boy  has  slipped 
Down  the  ^d  precipice^ 

Sadden,  she  turns  with  knitted  palms, 
And  white  lips  dead-apart ; — 

A  daggered  hand  spring  from  the  well 
And  stabs  her  to  the  heact  1 
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HOT  DEFUKCT. 

HAVE  always  entertained  an  unhealthy  aveision  for 
coflin-makerB,  undertakers,  heaise-driyeis,  and  the 
other  functionaries  whose  presence  at  a  man^s  funeral 
has  been  rendered  indispensable  by  social  usage.    An 
undertaker,  to  me,  is  the  executor  of  the  ghosts ;  his 
breath  smells  of  corroding  lead  and  rotting  cedar, — I 
can  even  trace  a  metallic  B3rmpathy  between  his  rings 
'  and  watch  guards,  and  the  breast-plades  and  handles  of 
his  coffins.    The  Germans  may  be  able  to  explain  this 
f  mental  phenomenon ;  for  my  part  I  set  about  investi- 
gating it  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  am,  at  this  moment, 
as  remote  as  ever  from  any  rational  conclusion.  I  never 
attend  funerals ;  I  would  go  a  league  out  of  my  way  to 
avoid  a  church-yard.    I  hated  my  son,  Tom,  when  he 
was  three  years  old,  in  consequence  of  a  resemblance 
which  I  fancied  he  bore  to  an  egg-cheeked  cherub  on 
the  upper  section  of  my  grand-mother^s  tombstone. 
When  the  boy  squalled  I  hated  him  ;  for  his  resem- 
blance to  the  conventional  spirit  grew  daily  more  and 
more  obvious,  and  was  further  increased  by  an  attack 
of  water  on  the  brain  which  rendered  his  eyes  as  pro- 
minent as  a  couple  of  tulip  bulbs.    In  the  presence  of 
these  confessions  it  will  appear  rather  inconsistent  that 
the  strongest  friend^ip  I  ever  formed  was  contracted  with  a  cele- 
brated undertaker,  the  late  Mr.  Hammercloth.    The  circumstances 
which  led  to  this  strange  acquaintance  were  these.     Crossing  the 
high  street  of  Yewburg  one  winter  mornings  when  the  lamps  were 
enveloped  in  fog,  and  the  damp  air  clung  to  one's  flesh  Uke  a  cuticle 
of  court  plaster,  I  was  knocked  down  by  the  leaders  of  the  mail- 
coach,  ana  would  have  been  crushed  to  death  under  the  wheels  but 
for  a  gentleman  who  darted  forward  with  the  celerity  of  a  swallow, 
and  rescued  me  from  imminent  death  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life. 
My  deliverer  was  Mr.  Hammercloth,  and  my  thankfulness  was 
increased  by  reflecting  that,  in  rescuing  me  from  death,  he  had 
resigned  all  pretensions  to  tlie  profit  of  an  economical  £10  funeral. 
Ml'.  Hammercloth  was  a  gentleman  peculiarly  adapted  by  nature 
and  inclination  to  adorn  the  profession  of  undertaker.     His  com- 
plexion was  a  rich  mauve,  his  eyes  retiring  and  sinister,  whilst  his 
sunken  cheeks  imparted  to  his  nose  the  prominence  of  the  handle 
of  a  jack  plane.     His  body  was  supported  on  legs  as  uniform  as  a 
pair  of  bamboo  canes  ;  he  was  slightly  stooped,  and  turned  out  his 
toes  to  an  extent  that  indicated  an  ambition  to  take  up  as  much 
room  as  possible  in  the  world.     Gratitude  to  Mr.  Hammercloth 
induced  me  to  accept  an  invitation  to  his  table,  where  1  met  his 
daughter,  an  attenuated  demoiselle,  whose  life  was  a  prolonged  re- 
hearaal  of  the  role  of  Milton's  //  Penaeroso.    The  evening  used  to 
pass  heavily  over  us  then.     We  all  sat  down  in  silence,  and  long 
before  the  accustomed  hour  for  retiring.  Miss  Hammercloth,  who 
was  in  mourning  for  her  mother,  would  gather  up  h^  crapes  and 
float  out  of  the  room  like  an  animated  paU.    Then  Hammercloth 
would  cross  his  legs,  touch  the  decanter  with  a  suggjestive  nod  to 
me,  and  open  a  conversation  on  the  evcles  of  epidemics. 

"  Tell  me,  Burt,'*  he  would  say,  "  did  you  see  that  paragraph,  stat- 
ing that  the  cholera  has  broken  out  in  Uie  Danubian  provinces  ?  it 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Prognosticator,*^ 
**  No;  what  about  it?" 

'*  What  about  it?  Can  you  a£Ford  to  treat  such  a  remarkable 
event  so  inconsiderately  ?" 

^*'  Inconsiderately  I  why,  my  dear  sir,  how  does  a  Danubian  cholera 
affect  me  ?'' 

^^Ah,  Burt,  but  that's  selfish,  and  selfishnesi  is  sinful,  you  know. 
Just  imagine  what  a  revolution  it  may  produce  in  the  timber  yards, 
and  amongst  the  coffin  decorators !" 
"  ITie  timber  yards  I  Ha^imercloth." 

^^  The  timber  yards.  Sir.     Let  us  have  easterly  winds  for  three 
weeks,  and  the  first  case  of  cholera  announced  in  the  papers,  will 
improve  deals  by  fifteen  })er  cent.** 
"  Indeed.    Is  your  stoc^  heavy  ?'• 

'^  Well,  I  have  a  fairish  supply.  I  am  rather  well  up  in  the  ready- 
made  department.  I  am  prepared  to  execute,  say  1000  orders  of 
all  sizes  m  the  bespoke  time." 

^^  Then  there  are  two  departments.  Now  look,  Hammercloth,'* 
I  would  say,  drawing  closer -to  the  fire,  and  placing  one  foot  on 
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the  fender,  to  give  myself  aa  appearance  of  ease,  *^  suppose  you  took  a 
coffin  toa customer,  and  found  it  too  short,  how  would  you  manage  ?'* 

"  Why,  the  course  of  action  would  be  evident.  Send  the  Sunily 
out  of  the  room,  make  the  lamented  deceased  a  bit  short,  tuck  him 
up  oomfortably,'screw  him  down.  By  Jove,"  Mr.  Hammexdoth  would 
say,  digressing  from  the  subject,  **  that's  an  easterly  wind  bbwing 
at  the  windows.  In  a  few  cuiys,  the  land  may  be  filled  with  rejoic- 
ings, and  every  street  converted  into  a  forest  of  draped  knockers." 

"  Surely,"  I  would  say,  "you  do  not  desire  such  a  catastrophe." 


the  pubUc's  afterwards.' 

I  remember  the  last  evening  my  friend  and  I  passed  in  each 
other's  society.  It  was  about  Uie  middle  of  January.  The  streets 
were  muffled  in  snow,  the  watchmen  were  hoarse,  the  mail-coach 
horn,  as  it  sounded  through  the  village,  evinced  bronchial  symptoms, 
and  the  howling  of  Mr.  HammercloSi's  watch-dog  resembled  a  rude 
series  of  descending  flats.  The  undertaker  was  Imusufdly  lively. 
His  uncle,  Mr.  Grimjoke,  a  rich  and  venerable  bachelor,  was 
announced  to  be  in  extremis;  and,  as  my  friend  was  his  only 
surviving  relative,  the  probabUities  of  a  legacy  were  decidedly  in 
his  favour.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Hammercloth  m  better  humour.  He 
laughed,  he  jokedL  he  cracked  grim  jests,  and  appeared  to  be  exces- 
sively happy.  We  had  brewed  our  punch,  ana  jifr.  Hammercloth 
was  about  to  open  a  new  chapter  on  the  cycles  of  epidemics,  when 
our  attention  was  aroused  by  a  vulgar,  single,  yet  authoritative  knock 
at  the  front  door.  Hammercloth  went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
listened  as  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  boy's  voice  announced  that 
Grimjoke  had  breathed  his  last. 

"  All  flesh  is  grass,"  observed  Mr.  Hammercloth,  retiring  from  the 
lobby.     "  He'll  want  a  cofiin  five  feet  six  by  four." 

There  was  a  pause,  wliich  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Miss 
Hammercloth,  who,  with  a  kerchief,  evidently  fresh  from  the  cus- 
tody of  a  dozen  folds,  enquired  in  a  voice  of  the  deepest  emotion — 
**  Is  dear  uncle  dead  ?" 

*^He  is,  child;  there,don't  cry,"  responded  Mr.  Hammercloth. 
"  And  now  it  becomes  my  duty,  as  affectionate  heir,  to  provide  him 
with  a  suitable  and  comfortable  coffin." 

"  We'll  require  sixty  hat  scarfs,"  interrupted  Miss  Hammercloth. 

''  And  a  dozen  mourning  coaches,"  added  her  father.  "  You  will 
come,  Mr.  Burt,"  he  continued,  addressing  me. 

I  hesitated. 

'*  Of  course  you'll  come.  And  look  you  here,  I'll  put  up  a  coffin, 
and  we'll  take  it  across  to  Mayfield,  box  up  the  old  f dlow,  and  make 
things  nice." 

*'  Not  now,  certainly,'*  I  said. 

"  Now,"  emphasised  Mr.  Hammercloth,  "  I'd  consider  it  an  act  of 
gross  disrespect  to  the  lamented  deaA  if  we  hesitated  one  mdfaient." 

I  consented  reluctantly.  The  coffin  was  quickly  procured,  and 
with  the  aid  of  two  workmen  we  crossed  the  road  to  the  deceased's 
residence.  Now  and  then  the  men  would  be  rebuked  by  a  *^  steady, 
steady,  gentlemen !"  from  the  undertaker.  At  times  some  villacer, 
straggling  homewards,  would  encounter  us  with  a  look  of  bewilaer- 
ment,  standing  stock-still  until  we  had  passed.  I  thought  of  the 
old  Teutonic  stories  of  witch  processions  and  spectral  funerals,  and 
I  confess,  my  mind  became  uncomfortably  excited.  A  turn  in  the 
road  brought  us  in  front  of  Mayfield.  The  house,  which  was  thickly 
shielded  by  larch  and  beech  shrubberies,  was  a  low  structure,  flank- 
ing the  extremity  of  a  broad  lawn.  Not  a  single  light  burned  in 
the  windows,  not  a  smoke  wreath  from  the  chimneys  betrayed  the 
presence  of  a  human  being  within  those  walls  where  the  dead  man 
reposed  in  the  miserable  isolation  he  so  loved  in  Ufe.  Mr.  Ham- 
mercloth knocked  and  rang,  and  was  answered  by  a  reverberation 
of  peals  from  the  empty  hdls  and  corridors  within.  The  beare» 
exdianged  looks  of  mysterious  import  and  trembled  under  their 
burthen.  The  knocking  was  repeated^  and  once  more  the  deserted 
interior  howled  through  all  its  arteries.  After  some  minutes  of 
horrible  suspense,  the  fanlight  was  faintly  illuminated,  and  we  heard 
footsteps  in  the  passage. 

^^  What  do  you  want  ?"  asked  a  woman's  voice,  in  the  shriUest  and 
ghastliest  falsetto. 

"  Open  the  door,  my  good  woman,"  cried  Mr.  Hammercloth, 
"  open  the  door." 

"  Who  are  you  ?'*  asked  the  falsetto. 
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Cotne  to  toAke  him  nice  tud 

"  Why  the  gentleman's  huilly  doid  yet — who  knows  but  he's 
only  in  a  thrance — yoQ  wooldn't  smother  him  inCirely,  would  you  ?" 

"  Where  the  tree  falls  it  iieth,"  said  Mr.  Haromercloth.  "  Do 
you  know  whcm  yon  are  ^>eakuig  to,  nw'am  ?  I  wont  forget  yon 
when  the  time  comn.    Let  ns  in." 

*'  Ah,  thin,  ia  that  younelf,  Mr.  Hammercbth  ?  I'd  be  sony  to 
keep  you  out,  I  would," 

And  scarcely  were  the  words  said,  when  the  door  waa  opened, 
and  to  our  horror  Mr.  Grimjoko,  in  hia  dnadng-gown,  and  holding 
a  stable  lamp  in  his  hand,  stood  up  on  the  threshold.  The  old  man, 
shrunken  and  withered  aa  a  dry  pear,  and  wrapped  up  tightly  in 
the  faded  gown,  bore  such  a  terrible  resemblance  to  a  re-animat«d 
skeleton,  uiat  we  fell  back  by  a  common  impnlee,  I  stumbling  over 
the  body  of  Mr.  Hammercloth,  who  iiad  falleu  down  insensible. 

"  I'm  not  dead  yet,  nephew,"  said  Mr.  Grimjoke,  as  be  held  tlie 
lamp  clcM  to  Hammercloth's  face,  "  I'm  not  dead  yet ;  and  when  I 
am,  you  won't  be  much  the  better  for  the  burying,  I've  made  over 
every  penny  I  scraped  together  to  the  Blind  Asylum,  and  bb  tia  my 
coffin,  it'a  seasoninz  these  three  yeais  in  the  bouse.  Do  you  hear 
that?"  and  with  these  words  Mr,  Grimjoke  banged  the  door  in 
our  faces  and  retired. 

We  lifted  Hammercloth — we  bore  him  home.  At  parting,  he 
pressed  my  band  agnificantlj, 

"Never,"  he  whispered,  "  breaUie  a  word  of  thia  buonees  in 
liiunan  ear ;  and  (stiU  lower)  your  coffin  aluill  cost  yon  nothing."  1 
'  '  <  obey. — I  never  saw  him  mnce. 


A  BXBXHASE. 

0  !  Lilt,  shining  by  the  gate. 
Blush  roaes  Q^iing  from  the  wall. 

Dim  palms  whose  cores  reverberate 

The  voices  of  the  waterfall ; 
From  amber  casements,  where  she  sleeps. 

Full  in  yon  white  star's  snowy  Lght, 
Awake  my  love,  awake  my  love, 
And  bid  her  haste  to  bless  the  night. 
And  tell  the  maid  she  need  not  bring 

Her  pretty  bonnet,  trimmed  with  blonde, 
Or'pork  pie  hat,  with  pheasant's  wing, 
Of  which,  she  knowa,  I'm  very  fond. 

Full  on  the  river  shines  the  moon, 

A  path  of  pearls  to  yonder  star, 
And  light  that  trembles  like  tJie  noon, 

Floats  o'er  the  linden  woods  afar, 

01  vino  tree,  jewelled  o'er  with  dew, 

•  And  looking  towards  her  happy  room, 
Crj  out  and  Md  the  richest  flower 
In  earth  or  paradise  to  bloom. 
O!  rare  exotic,  happy  I 

To  share  with  thee  one  small  square  plot, 
Where  I  should  be  your  ganiener. 
And  heaven  sup^dy  the  watering  pot  t 

Low,  in  yon  chamber,  deep,  she  Lee, 

A  perfumed  lamp  to  wateh  her  dreams, 
The  folded  curtain  of  her  eyes, 

Like  opal  in  the  moonlight  gleams ; 

The  shadows  of  the  tangling  vine 

DaAen  her  radiant  lovetines. 

And,  floatdne,  ling'er  where  her  lips 

Lie  locked  in  rubied  sUentneas ; 

Awoke  her  lily,  awake  her  rose. 

By  Jove  1,'m  shivering  in  the  dew ; 

And  if  the  watchman  caaght  me  here, 

Twould  be  a  precious  £>w-d'ye-do  I 

She  comes,  she  comes,  anroral  tight 

Flames  tnm  her  jirasence  thio'  the  pane, 

Bbe  lifts  her  hand  divinely  white. 
And  folds  the  caaenuot  txtck  in  twain : 


Hush  I  all  yon  birds  in  heaven  and  earth. 

Prison  your  songs  iii  golden  beaks ; 
Silence  thou  diamond  waterfaU, 
She  moves,  she  smiles — 0  I  bliss,  she  speaks  : 
"  Young  man,  take  pity  on  your  health, 

And  bt  this  nasty  bowling  cease. 
Or  if  you  don't.  111  feel  compelled 
To  charge  you  on  the  ni^t-ptdice  P' 
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I— HETHUU. 


OST  of  our  rtedcra  have  heard  of  the  ancient 
Irish  drinking  cup  called  the  mether,  now  entirely 
I  disused,  or  only  to  be  found  in  the  remotest  moun- 
.  tain  wilds  of    Ireland,    It  is  asociatL-d  in  our 
minds  with  the  mmplicity  and  hoBptality  of  by- 
gone times ;  and  those  who  have  dr^ik  out  of  it  in    . 
their  vouth — if  there  be  any  such  centagenariaus — 
as  well  as  those  who  are  yet  unacquainted  with  its 
:  form,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  alike  gratified  at 
■  seeinK  it  preserved  in  our  little  depodtory  of  oa- 
L  tionalremaiiks, 

I      Tike  original  from  which  tbe  above  illustration  is 

taken,«Bafotmdinabog,iuthecountyof  Armagh.  It 

is  of  the  usual  form  and  proportions,  round  at  bot- 

,   tom,  but  quadrangular  at  top,  and  with  a  handle 

'   on  each  of  its  four  sides.     The  material  is  crab  tree. 

Its  height  is  7J  inches,  and  its  circumference  lU^ 

inches ;  it  holds  about  three  pinta.     The  specimen 

ia,  as  we  have  already  reoiarked,  the  usual  size  and 

fOrm  of  ^e  mether ;  but  it  is  sometimes  found  of 

,   conaderably  greater  size,  and  sometimee  with  only 

two  handles.     Ilie  use  c^  the  four  handles  appears 

evidently  to  have  been  for  the  greater  convenience 

of  passing  the  cup  round  from  one  to  another, 

Tlie  nse  of  the  mether  appears  to  have  been  universal  in  Ireland, 
for  it  is  found  in  the  bogs  in  all  paxta  of  the  island  ;  and  judging 
from  the  great  depth  at  which  it  is  often  discovered,  its  antiqui^ 
must  be  extreme  indeed. 

The  sixe,  dimensicms,  and  contents  of  the  following  mether  exceed 
thcM  doonbed  aboye.    Its  height  is  oght  inches  three  quarten ; 
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its  circumference  round  the  top  bi  cigliteen  incb^  and  ita  conteuta 
exceed  two  quarts.  The  material  of  which  it  ia  made  appeftra  to 
he  Bohd  cmb-troo,  excavated  bo  aa  to  fonu  a  circle  toward!  the 
bottom,  while  the  upper  p&rt  ia  pcrfecUj  sqnara  ;  on  each  side  is  a 
haiull  with  hierogl;rhic  carvinga,  not  iatelligible  ;  and  on  one  dde 
ia  the  inscription,  "  Dennot  Tnlly,'  1590."  This  inscription  is 
eviilentl;  ir.uch  later  tluui  the  making  of  the  metber  itaelf,  and 
odIj  shoH-s  that  it  was  in  the  pueaeEfikra  ot  Dennot  Tally  in  the 
year  in  quistion. 


The  appearance  and  contents  i^  the  mether  prove  that  it  was  in- 
tended tot  the  rich  wines,  foamine  ales,  and  other  geacrous  drinks 
which  were  used  in  Ireland  long  before  whislcej  had  been  know  to 
its  DktiTca.  That  wina,  ales,  and  mich  drinhe  were  used  by  the 
peoiJe,  and  that  whiskey  is  really  a  spirit  of  comparatively  modem 
mvention,  may  be  a  matter  of  aurpriae  now-a-days  to  eome,  yet  de- 
cidedly thej  are  at  the  same  time  facta  most  eamly  shown.  Parlia- 
mentaiy  prooeedinga  n:^;uhittng  the  sale  of  winea  in  Ireland  date 
.  so  far  hack  aa  the  year  1269 ;  aft«rwaids  wines  continaed  cheap, 
and  were  generally  used  by  the  iubabitanta,  and  in  the  year  1545, 
when  the  mayor  of  Drogfaeda  wm  fined  for  sellijiK  winea  by  retail 
in  a  tarem,  contrary  to  an  act  of  parliament  prohibiting  mayora 
from  Belling  wines  during  their  mayoralty,  we  find  he  had  B(4d  8 
hogsheads  of  sack,  value  only  100  ahillingB  each  hogslu^til ;  and  two 
bogsheada  of  tiascony  winea,  value  four  pounds  each  hugshead,  all 
In  niUil,  and  during  one  year  only.  In  fact,  it  was  nut  until  1569, 
that  any  tax  or  duly  was  impoaed  upon  wines  coming  into  Iraland, 
and  the  very  reason  given  then  by  parliament  for  impceinK  this, 
meet  fully  shows  its  general  use  amcsigst  all  clasBi.'s  of  uic  inhabit- 
ants: "because  by  tbe  superfluous  abjndaaee  of  wines  tbat  are 
yearly  discharged  within  this  reaim,  grievous  deciiy  of  tillage  and 
hasbandry,  and  idlent^  the  mother  (5  all  vices,  liave  been  perni- 
ciously bi^  and  noiuuht'd."  TocheckthlB,  a  duty  was  made  payable 
to  Queen  Eliabeth  upon  all  wina  imported,  but  this  duty  was 
modelBte,  and  left  wine  BCiU  within  the  reach  of  tlie  L:i£t  atflueot. 
Thanks  to  recent  tegislstivB  enactment",  the  couaumption  of  wine 
is  no  longer  confined  to  the  more  affluent  claaaes. 

Ale,  beer,  mead,  etc.,  wse  in  iJoMet  noiversal  uee  from  tlie  ear- 
K(Bt  period  in  Ireland.  So  earir  as  tlie  year  1165.  Prince  John 
endowed  Tbomaaooart  Abbey  witn  a  toll  ik  beer  and  mead,  pay- 
able out  of  several  places  in  Dublin. 

"  Aqna  vitn,"  or  whiskey,  ia  but  of  coDUMratiTely  recent  introduc- 
omiddfcotti 


n  iaveDticm.    Whisk^  ii 


)t  the  aixteenth  century 


lie)  was  found  ta  be  mode  otnoi^Bt 
the  English  settlementa  in  Ireland  for  supplying  the  native  Irish. 
QDeui  Mary  was  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  chock  this  evil,  and 
the  parliamentary  enoctmenta  then  made,  describe  whiskey  to  be  a 
drink,  *^  noticing  profitable  to  be  used  and  drunken,  is  now  univer- 
nOj,  thiOQgfaoot  this  realm  of  Ireland,  made  eepe<ually  in  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Iriehry,  and  for  the  furniture  of  Irishmen,  and  thereby 
moch  com,  grain,  and  otherthingBarecou5umed,epent,  and  wasted: 
to  the  great  hindrance,  loss,  and  damage,  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
the  realm ;"  wherefore  it  was  ordered  no  person  but  peers,  etc., 
ritould  make  it  without  lioense  from  government.  The  restrictive, 
or  Ucensing  power,  thin  thjxnigh  the  beat  motives  vested  in  the 
erown,  was  arterwaida  turned  to  good  account  by  James  the  First, 
who  rewarded  his  hvoutitee  by  lio^iaei  to  make  "  aqua  vitfe,"  and  to 
keq>  public  bouses  for  sate  thereof.  But  this  system  of  licensing 
provM  so  profitable  at  length,  that  whiskey  selling  became  ouc  of 
the  regular  items  of  the  excise  revenue,  and,  we  need  scarcely  tell 
our  readers,  so  continues  to  the  preset  day. 

When  Lord  Town^end  left  the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  he  had 
two  masBive  silver  metheis  nuute  in  London,  wWe  they  were  regu- 
larly introduced  at  bis  dinner  parties ;  the  guests  most  usually  ftp- 
plied  the  side  of  the  veeael  to  the  mouth,  awl  seldom  escaped  w '  ' 


"  teach  the  drill,  and  handle  the 


A  lOBT  FBIEND. 
I  QcAKftEL  not  with  Fate,  o 

That  she  deprive  me  of  the  gifts  of  life. 
Inspire  Detraction's  tongue,  arm  Envy's  glance. 

And  cloud  my  days  with  bittemen  antf  strife. 
Who  lookcth  in  himself  and  aceth  there 

A  toiler  fnrfiiooed  by  a  god-like  hand. 
To  taste  the  fruits  of  earth,  to  breathe  its  air, 

And  realise  his  mission,  poor  or  grand, 
May  calnjy  watch  the  vukor  bottfire  hurled 

At  the  white  radiance  ofbis  Innocence, 
Thrice-ormed  against  the  meanness  of  the  world. 

By  the  strong  dignity  of  Common  Stnae. 
But  I  am  wrath,  and  hostile  unto  Fate, 

When,  with  Mind  issues  serving  no  fair  end, 
From  me  ahe  takee,  with  ill-di^iisbd  hate, 

The  dearest  jewd  of  our  hfe— A  Fri&kd. 


BASOX      C0ITEE. 

T  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  debt,  perhaps  we  should 
sa^  the  obligation,  which  the  science  that  busies  itself 
*  with  the  study  of  Uving  organisms,  from  the  aninlal- 
J  cuke  discovered  in  the  fiuids  of  the  eye  to  the  levia- 
lA  than  whose  flesh  and  bone  were  found  embalmed  in 
\\  the  ice-pile  of  the  Awitic  Ocean,  owes  to  George  Culver. 
jVBetore  his  time  "natural  history,"  as  "Carpenter's 
1  fSpeUing  Book"  has  it,  was,  at  beet,  a  confused  and 
ii  inoohereut  maee  of  observations  and  rcfiults.  The 
I  ibrick  and  mortar,  the  timber  and  tiles  of  a  great  edifice 
/were  to  hwid ;  but,  until  GaOTRe  Quiver  lOHe,  no 
^  architect  had  attempted  the  task  cS  building  with  them 
jf  a  structure,  poesesing  any  pretensions  lo  symmetrical 
)  truth.  The  old  naturalists  were,  as  Vaughon  quaintly 
^'  lerooite  of  a  few  of  his  oontempororiea,  "  a  dioil  set. 

Jliieir'BwaB  the  epoch  of  credulity,  when  every  traviJIer 
brought  hraue  so  »uthenticat«i  description  of  sala- 
mander, nnicom,  or  m&'miu),  when  the  centaur  was 
not  wholly  discredited,  and  laids  of  paradise,  which 
never  touched  earth,  and  lived  on  the  distilled  atmoe- 
»*  phore,  wareaoct^tod  hke  teitsof  gaq»L  To  Ihia  buc- 
ceded  the  reoctiou,  when  petM^u  turned  up  their  noses 
at  everything  that  smacked  o*  newnmt.  This  was 
the  age  of  conaarvktive  nitnriliam     Du  Chailla  would  have  been 
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fumged  for  an  impudent  imposter  had  he  dared  to  preach  gorillas 
to  a  generation  that  never  heard  of  a  platypus,  and  persisted,  not- 
withstanding aU  evidence  to  the  contrai^,  in  esteeming  the  lipn 
king  of  the  beasts,  and  the  eagle  emperor  of  all  the  winged  inhabit- 
ants of  heaven.  Credulity  and  scepticism  had  their  day.  Both 
were  rebuked  harshly,  be  it  confessed,  by  the  hot  voice  of  increasing 
discovery.  The  germ  of  the  British  Association,  that  inquisitive 
body  to  which  we  owe  so  much,  was  planted  in  a  drawing-room 
carpet ;  Grerman  savans  had  begun  the  study  of  pond-slimcs  ;  and 
the  res^ess  genius  of  France  fell  to  experimenting  upon  blools  and 
days,  tissues  and  fibres.  As  a  back  ground  to  this  general  activity, 
lay  the  disoi^anised  elements  of  a  natural  history,  conf tisiSn  ufjon 
caufusion.  j&  needed  a  giant  to  give  order  to  the  ^emoi-aUsed  mass, 
George  Culver  was  the  giant. 

Jja  1769,  that  year  so  remarkable  for  great  men  and  eminent 
achievements,  the  future  naturalist  first  saw  3ie  light  at  MontTjeliaiti. 
His  family  were  of  Swiss  origin ;  Cuiver  pere  held  a  commissiou  in 
a  Swiss  regiment,  in  the  service  of  France  ;  his  fortune  was  small, 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  admirable  economy  observed  by  his  wife, 
must  have  been  wholly  insufficient  for  his  wants.  Madame  Cuiver 
was  one  of  those  noble  women  who,  leaving  hard  eciences,  politics,  and 
agriculture  to  their  husbands,  occupy  themselves  witli  the  care  of 
their  families  and  households.  To  her  her  son  was  indebted  for  the 
rudiments  of  his  education,  and  that  early  formation  of  character 
which  influenced  his  whole  life.  George  made  the  meekest,  most 
attentive,  and  worthiest  of  pupils,  for  it  is  related  of  him  that,  long 
after  he  was  sent  to  the  puolic  school,  he  would  abandon  his  com- 
panions in  the  evening,  and  hasten,  book  in  hand,  to  seat  himself  at 
nis  mother's  feet.  The  prodigious  activity  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
capable,  the  high  rectitude  which  chiuracteriscd  his  opinions  and 
actions  had  their  source,  no  doubt,  in  this  filial  attention  ;  whilst 
his  passionate  appetite  for  knowledge  was  always  attributed  by  him- 
self to  the  fostering  appreciation  with  which  his  mother  rewarcled 
his  first  ventures  into  the  world  of  books.  He  loved  grave  reading 
from  his  earliest  years.  Metaphysics  and  history  were  his  favourite 
studies :  but  Button's  great  work  fgreat  for  its  day,)  delighted  him 
above  all  others.  It  is  said  that  ne  committed  it  in  its  entirety  to 
memory ;  and.  in  order  to  copy  the  engravings  with  which  it  is  en- 
riched, ap^ed  himself  to  designing  in  which  he  rapidly  became  a 
consummate  adept.  He  was  scarcely  thirteen  when  his  portfolio 
contained  nine  tiiousand  copies,  many  of  them  highly  coloured  and 
exquisitely  finished,  of  Bufion's  engravings.  Wnen  asked  how  he 
had  acquired  sufficient  industry  for  such  a  task^  he  replied  in  these 
memorable  words :  "  Whatever  I  b^in  I  finish,  for  I  undertake 
nothing  without  a  careful  conscientious  consideration  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered."  lliese  early  labours  laid  the  de^  foun- 
dations of  the  anatomical  knowledge  on  which  his  fame  chieny  rests. 
When  he  had  exhausted  external  form  and  outline,  he  plunged  into 
the  bewildering  intricacies  of  internal  animal  structures.  A  new 
world  was  suddenly  revealed  to  his  eyes,  a  world  which  puzzled 
whilst  it  delighted  lum.  Naturally,  without  the  assistance  of  books 
or  teachers,  he  had  to  grope  in  the  dark,  and  satisfy  himself  to- 
day with  conclusions  wmch  were  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  obser- 
vations of  to-morrow.  His  case  was  somethinff  like  that  of  the 
country  gentleman,  who,  having  spent  half  a  liiS  in  elaborating  a 
gun  lock,  ru^ed  up  to  London  to  sell  has  invention  and  amaze  the 
world ;  and  who  found,  on  Bobmitting  his  work  to  a  manufacturer, 
that  one  identically  the  same  had  been  in  use  for  many  years.  We 
may  be  satisfied,  however,  that  Cuiver  lost  nothing  by  his  early  in- 
vestigations—  it  has  be^  asserted  that  to  them  may  be  attributed 
the  science  of  comparative  anatomy,  which  originated  with  himself 
and  was  perfected  by  Owen.  Frank  and  Corvisart  exhausted  their 
lives  and  energies  in  the  effort  to  make  medicine  a  science  of  analo- 

fies,  and  they  failed.  Cuiver  had  not  entered  his  fifteenth  year  when 
e  had  conceived  and  projected  the  rigid  classifications  to  which  all 
animal  life  is  theoretically  subjected. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Cuiver,  then  a  disappointed  theological 
student,  accepted  a  post  in  the  gymnasium  of  Stuttgard,  to  which  he 
was  invited  oy  Duke  Charles.  Schiller,  bv  the  vrny^  had  been  a 
pupil  of  the  same  academy,  and  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of 
being  "  the  most  honest  of  men  and  the  most  dangerous  of  poets." 
German,  of  wlddi  George  knew  nothing,  was  the  only  language 
empbyed  at  Stuttgard ;  so  he  had  sat  down  to  acquire  it,  and  was 
able  to  converse  with  tolerable  freedom  at  the  end  of  six  months. 
Hifi  fortunes  must  have  been  at  a  low  ebb  at  thia  period*  for, 


although  he  sedulously  cultivated  mathematics  and  natural  history, 
we  find  him  nervously  anxious  to  qualify  himself  for  some  small  post 
in  the  civil  administration  of  Montbeliard,  a  department  witli  a 
capital  of  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Four  years  dwindled 
away,  and  his  hopes  dwindled  with  them.  No  money,  no  friends,  no 
prospects,  no  appointment !  The  future  was  indeed  a  dark  one, 
when  it  was  suddenly  brightened  by  a  letter  which  reached  him  from 
M.  Parrot,  an  old  friend  then  residing  in  Normandy.  M.  Parrot  bid, 
up  to  that  time,  been  the  tutor  of  the^n  of  M.  de  Herecie,  a  gentie- 
niiiu  of  fortune,  living  in  the  chateau  of  Figuainville ;  he  was  setting 
out  for  Russia^  and  offered  Cuiver  the  succession  to  his  late  post. 
The  offer  was  joyfully  accepted. 

In  1788,  whilst  France  was  lamenting  above  the  ashes  of  Buffon, 
our  poor  student,  whom  a  French  biographer  likens  to  a  tempest- 
tossed  sailor,  glad  to  find  refuge  in  any  port,  sat  down  patientiy, 
under  M.  de  Herecie*s  roof,  to  the  drud^g  duties  of  a  family  tutor. 
The  old  chateau  was  situated  at  a  distimce  of  two  leagues  from  the 
sea,  and  within  easy  distance  of  the  town  of  Fecamp.  The  country 
around  was  but  thinly  populated,  it  resembled  a  cultivated  solitude. 
France  was  then  about  to  feel  the  first  throes  of  the  convulsion 
which  soon  afterwards  set  Europe  in  a  flame ;  but  no  omen  of  dis- 
turbance penetrated  to  the  retreat  where  the  first  mind  in  Europe 
was  preparing  for  the  intellectual  revolution  tliat  laid  so  mauv 
idolized  but  fallacious  systems  in  the  dust.  Not  a  moment  was  wasted. 
He  devoted  all  his  spare  hours  to  the  study  of  insects,  fishes,  molluscs, 
and  the  other  ammals  roughly  but  happily  aketcned  by  Ai*istotle, 
some  of  which  fulfil  almost  every  function  of  the  fish,  without  having 
the  fiJightest  analogy  to  it.  Many  of  his  suggestions  at  this  period 
are  invaluable,  and  bear  the  hignest  testimony  to  his  patience  and 
keenness  of  resiearch,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  hinted  that  ih&poulpe 
was  constructed  on  a  plan  different  from  any  other  animal,  and  that 
in  it  xiature  marked  a  palpable  blank  (lacune)  which  was  inconsist- 
ent with  the  received  speculative  system  of  the  continuous  chain  of 
beings.  One  curious  speciality  of  this  animal  is,  that  it  furnished 
to  Cuiver  the  ink  with  which  he  wrote  its  history.  This  ink,  which 
resembles,  if  it  is  not  identical  with  that  made  by  the  Chinese,  is 
soluble  and  indelible,  and  was  used  by  him  in  copyiuff  ^hose  structures, 
or  parts  of  structures,  which  his  delicate  saupel  nad  prepared  for 
illustration.  Those  designs  are  still  preserved,  and  considered  master- 
pieces of  artistic  skill.  His  copies  of  cnistacse,  made  at  the  same 
period,  are  wonderful  examples  of  vigorous  drawing,  pourtraying 
with  a  curious  exactness  and  nicety  of  expression,  the  grotesque  out- 
lines of  those  singular  organisations.  His  investigations  of  the  struc- 
tures of  insects  convinced  him  that,  when  deprived  of  circulation,  they 
respire,  like  plants,  by  the  trachie,  and  are  nourished,  as  are  zoophytes, 
by  imbibition.  Subsequently  to  this,  he  established  the  curious  and, 
till  then,  undiscoverea  relations  between  respiration  and  circulatiou, 
and  those  of  the  former  with  muscular  energy ;  as  well  as  the  amoimt 
of  vital  force  which  an  animal  should  produce  in  a  given  time.  At  St. 
Coen  he  discovered,  in  the  possession  of  a  rich  citizen,  an  amateur  in 
natural  history,  a  magnificent  collection  of  Mediterranean  fishes. 
He  rapidly  sketched  the  specimens,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  the  crayons  were  as  valuable  as  the  originals,  for,  in  natural 
history,  the  faithful  c(^y  of  an  object  is  the  object  itself.  Meanwhile, 
war  was  raging  over  Europe  ;  and  France,  the  self-constituted  Ish- 
mael  of  nations,  was  sustaining  the  combined  shocks  of  almost  the 
entire  Continent.  A  revolutionary  society  was  established  at  Fecamp. 
It  was  a  secret  organization  which  proposed  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  masses  by  deliberately  butcnering  the  aristocracy.  Cuiver, 
sensible  of  the  oangers  which  such  a  conspiracy  threatened,  urged 
the  proprietors  of  iSb  district  to  form  a  society  for  their  mutual  pro- 
tectiou.  The  advice  was  taken,  the  society  was  established ;  but  its 
seancesy  instead  of  being  occupied  with  political  questions,  were  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  agricultural  theories.  M.  TAbbe  Tessier, 
the  author  of  the  agricultural  articles  published  in  the  Encyclopi'die 
Methodique^  having  to  fly  the  persecution  to  which  he  was  exposed 
at  Paris,  took  refuge  in  Fecamp,  where  he  had  accepted  the  po-t 
of  hospital  physician.  He  was  admitted  into  the  society,  no  one  at 
the  time  being  aware  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  condemned  ar- 
ticles. One  evening  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  read  a  pn}>er  on 
agriculture  to  the  members.  Cuiver  listened  with  profound  atten- 
tion, and  at  once  identified  the  essayist  with  the  Encyclopedk  ht. 
When  he  congratulated  the  Abbe  on  uie  discovery,  the  latter  tumetl 
pale  and  excbxiin  tl — "  Yi  u  know  me,  then;  I  am  lost."  "  iTou  are 
saved,*'  rqdied  the  naturalist ;  and  from  that  moment  the  tenderest 
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confidence  was  established  between  them.  One  year  afterwards, 
the  Abbe,  who  was  d^ghted  with  the  fine  qualities  he  discovered 
in  his  new  acquaintance,  wrote  to  M.  de  Jussieu :  ^^  M.  Cuiver  is 
a  great  man — a  violet  hidden  in  the  grass/*  He  also  wrote  in  simi- 
lar terms  to  La  Mdthvie,  to  Lac^pede,  and  M.  Geoffroj  Saint 
Hilaire.  The  education  of  his  pupu  having  been  finished,  Cuiver 
was  again  thrown  iipon  the  world.  **  What  shall  I  do  ?"  he  asked 
the  Abbe.  **  The  Commission  of  Agriculture*'  was  the  reply,  ^^  has 
called  me  to  Paris.  Come  with  me, — ^your  lodging  shall  be  my 
lodging.  Your  talents  shall  do  the  rest."  Cuiver  arrived  in  Paris 
in  his  twenty-sizth  year. 

llie  great  city  received  him  with  outstretched  arms,  for  his  fame 
had  preceded  him.  It  was  the  epoch  of  speculation ;  and  Paris 
was  ready  for  any  man  capable  of  starting  a  new  idea,  or  even  a 
strange  conjecture.  The  poor  tutor  became  the  centre  of  a,  number 
of  youthfiA  SdkTans,  whorlooked  up  to  him  as  their  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,  in  the  science  which  he  was  engaged  in  founding.  He 
was  appointed  member  of  the  Commission  cl  Arts,  then  Professor 
of  Natural  History  in  the  central  school  of  the  Pantheon.  There 
was  a  struggle  for  the  chair  of  Anatomy  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
Mertrud,  the  friend  of  Buffon,  and  the  coUaborateur  of  Daubenton, 
was  entitled  to  the  honour,  but  his  infirmities  baulked  his  ambition, 
and  he  resigned  his  claims  in  favour  of  Cuiver.  No  sooner  had  the 
latter  plac^  his  foot  within  the  sanctuary,  consecrated  by  the 
memories  of  so  many  great  men,  than  he  gathered  the  wreck  of  his 
family  around  him.  He  may  not  have  been  rich,  but  he  was  ex- 
tremely happy.  In  a  few  months  he  was  surrounded  by  the  most 
brilliant  society  of  Paris,  the  first  rank  and  talent  of  the  growing 
empire.  But  nothing  could  distract  his  attention  from  his  belovea 
studies,  to  which  he  clung  with  a  fidelity  above  all  praise.  In  1795, 
he  publi^ed  a  description  of  two  newly-discovered  species  of  in- 
sects, and  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Natural  Histoxy  a  series 
of  memoirs  which  bore  unmistakeable  evidences  of  a  gifted  and 
inquisitive  intellect.  In  one  of  those  he  sketched  the  first  outlines 
of  nis  classification  of  animals,  which  has  since  been  universally 
adopted.  He  described  an  animal  as  a  certain  combination  of 
wants  and  faculties  ;  two  essential  and  correlative  elements.  A 
faculty  cannot  exist  without  a  want,  nor,  vice  versa^  a  want  without 
a  faculty.  Hie  first  of  those  elements  manifests  itself,  the  second 
is  exercised  by  organs  or  instruments,  'and  these  instruments,  each 
appropriated  to  its  particular  purpose,  are  also  balanced  against 
one  another,  for  the  special  end  of  all — ^the  maintenance  of  life. 
But  these  instruments  are  not  all  of  equal  importance.  The  ani- 
mal exists;  and  the  organs  on  which  it  mainly  depends — ^brain 
and  heart— -are  unquestionably  of  the  first  rank  and  onlcr.  So  it  is 
of  the  rest,  with  tms  exception,  that  the  nearer  any  organ,  in  the 
chain  which  binds  all  together,  unites  itself  to  these  essential  ones, 
the  more  it  partakes  of  their  qualities  of  indispensableness  and 
fixity ;  and  the  lees  it  unites  itself  with  them,  the  less  it  shares 
their  peculiarities.  This  conceded,  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  wish  to 
establish  permanent  principles  of  division  amongst  animals,  we 
must   seek   them    in   these  profound  relations    of   organisation. 
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In  this  source  ak>ne  can  the  naturalist  find  the  real  and  funda- 
mental characteristicB  which  lead  to  the  determination  of  cksKs 
and  order  of  genres  and  species,  for  such  is  the  object  of  natural 
history.  With  these  laws  as  the  basis  of  operation^  Cuiver 
mapped  out  four  grand  compartments  of  animated  being.  It  is 
not  denied  that  he  availed  himself  petty  freely  of  the  researches 
of  Duvemey,  Ferrein,  Petit,  and  vioq-a'Azyr.  He  has  been  un- 
justly compared  with  linn^,  whose  system,  at  the  best,  is  irre- 
concileably  shaky,  and  long  since  to^lly  abandoned.  His  clas* 
sification  of  insects  was  a  veritable  chaos,  for  in  it  he  placed  animals, 
the  least  lesemblinf,  side  by  side ;  nor  was  he  more  successful  in 
his  dealings  with  uie  quadrumania. 

In  arranging  the  anatomical  collections  of  the  Museum,  Cnivez 
followed  out  tne  order  laid  down  in  his  lectures.  Comparative 
anatomy  was  the  test  of  precedence ;  what  the  ear  heard  the  eyes 
saw,  and  when  one  was  thus  fortified  bv  the  other,  the  impressions 
made  on  the  observer  became  ineffacealue.  The  coUection  was  one 
of  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  he  was  never  tired  examining  it. 

Between  1795  and  1804  he  published  a  series  of  papers,  on  the 
megathorum  discovered  in  Paraguay,  on  several  varieties  of  animal 
fosmls,  on  differences  of  brain  and  on  the  scales  of  fishes.  In  1798  he 
composed  the  Tableau  EUmentaire  cfHistoire  Naturelle  desAnimaux. 
Much  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  had  been  furnished  by 
Storr,  St.  Hilaire,  Linn^,  Buffon,  Lac^pdde.  Pallas,  Fabricius,  and 
LatreUle,  but  for  number  and  novelty  of  tacts,  Cuiver  equalled, 
perhaps,  surpassed  them.  The  tableau  subsequently  underwent 
miportant  rectifications,  for,  in  1798,  the  author  discovered  the  pre- 
sence of  red  blood,  and  blood-veasels  of  the  first  oider,  in  the  leech. 
This  discovery  extended  to  analogous  animals,  and  further  led,  in 
1802,  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  class,  which  seriously  deranged  the 
constitution  of  the  tableau.  He  rejected  the  theory  of  Duchesne 
and  lAmarck,which  proposed  to  divide  all  animals  into  two  srand 
classes,  vertebrate  and  invertebrate ;  and  discovered  for  himself  four 
principal  forms — ^four  distinct  typ^  on  which  he  assumed  all  ani- 
mals to  be  modelled  by  natiu^.  xhis  he  further  simplified  in  the 
epigrammatic  theorem — *'  C'est  le  system  nervevx  est  tout  Vanimal^^^ 
^^  the  nervous  eastern  is  the  animal."  But,  after  all,  the  greatest 
triumph  with  which  his  name  will  bo  connected  in  the  eyes  of  pos- 
terity, is  his  re-construction  of  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  animals^ 
and  the  laws  laid  down  by  him  for  the  guidance  of  future  comparative 
anatomists.  Those  laws  cannot  be  d^t  with  in  a  ^ort  article  like 
the  present.  They  were  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  a  generation, 
and  do  not  deserve  to  be  lightly  disposed  of. 

He  died  in  1832,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  of  an  epidemic  which 
ravaged  Paris.  The  moral  of  his  life  will  not  be  lost  upon  those 
who,  with  the  humblest  materials  to  b^^  with,  have  faith  and 
perseverance,  and  are  sensible  of  the  value  of  time. 


E:>ucATioNAL  Errors. — ^All  of  us,  who  are  worth  anything, 
spend  our  manhood  in  endearing  the  follies,  or  expiating  the  mis- 
takes, of  our  youth. 
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[PEICS    ORE    PEHXY. 


Sim  DHW,  THE  COIHER. 

BT  GERALD  GBIPynt. 


Come,  lit  nev  me,  here  on 
the  settJe,  bve,  an' I'll  tell  yoii 
all  about — how  it  was — an' 
everything." 

"  Yon  lold  me,  I  think, 
vceterday,  when  Maney 
O'Neil  mtemiptod  ua,  that 
Ue  went  tlmt  morning  to  MiM 
Byrne,  and  that  tbe  would 
have  nothing  to  »y  to  him." 

"  B  ecauae  her  frienda 
would  hare  QOthinc  to  say  to 
him.  He  went,  thinking  him- 
self sure  of  her,  because  her 
fotfaer  wam't    in    the    way 

The  woman  groaned. 

■' Young  Kumba  hintielf  is, 
as  we  all  know,  a  wild  barum- 
Bcarum  lort  of  a  lad,  and  be- 
tween ua  two,  not  at  all  likely 
evi;r  to  attain  to  a  creature  of 
that  kind,  white  and  delicate, 
and  reared  like  a  lady  in  alt 


i<-H[j«;tB.  Sohehnscomeinio 
iiiy  arlvin-,  not  witfuHit  n 
f.'ri<«tdeHluf  arguing, to  tnki- 
hiT  whether  aho  likM  it  or 
not.  And  ht'e  to  be  here  thin 
fveiiiog,  and  I'm  to  take  liin) 
abroad  to  make  him  knowjl 
to  the  boys,  Mnney  O'N'i''', 
an'  Awney  FarrvU,  his  niim, 
and  thn-e  more  spirited  Inds 
that  wouldn't  fall  back  of 
anythioK  we  propnw." 
"  Ana  when  1:1  it  to  beV 
•To-night-or  nevu-. 
Notliing  like  keeping  time 
Ixibiiid  jou — and  tnat's  wh.it 
I  paid  to  you,  the  night  in  tJiA 
nuUy  grove  eastwards,  when  I 
had  yt-iir  hand  in  mine,  and 
tlie  hoi>*ii  iiaitiiiE;,  and  ynu 
wanted  mt'  to  let  it  alone  till 
momen,  till  you'd  ece  the  olrl 
people  once  more,  and  leave 
a  token  on  yourdresing-tabla 
for  'e  


glistonedandeipandudonll:ii 
iipLnker,  but  the  siRh  wliii'li 
acoomponieil  the  Iocs  of  ttu- 
di'mera  rendered  ttadou'ii- 
f;il  matter  whether  slie  roidly 
did  consider  it  na  "  well  (rv 
lier"  that  she  had  escaped  thu 
vatch  Bet  for  her  on  the  oc- 
c:iBbn  aUuded  to. 

Ilcfore  the  con  versa!  riai 
was  renewed,  a  alight  knock- 
ing at  the  aoor  of  the  inu 
announced  to  the  ear  of  1  ho 
male  speaker  the  approach  of 
the  youn^  man  wlicae  afFnin 
hadoonstituteditachief  to|  tr. 
Hia  drees,  manner,  aud  Ti:!- 
aUBge  were  auch  aa  to  pl;ii'^ 
him,  at  fitat  sight,  in  a  su- 
perior poin^  of  new  to  tlicte 
whose  society  he  was  about  to 
seek,  although  thoee  of  Ihc 
latter  were  not  of  ths  vera 
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lowest  grade,  and  there  seemed  to  be  in  the  manner  of  his  greeting. 
ajB  he  ent*?!^,  an  unconquerable  and  involuntary  consciou8ne«-oi 
self -aboiscment,  though  so  fleeting  and  so  sh'ghtly  marked  that  the 
quick  eye  of  the  host  could  not,  had  he  been  so  inclined,  arrest  it* 
with  sufficient  certainty  to  take  offence.  Before  we  proceed  to  lay 
the  oonsequences  of  his  arrival  before  the  reader,  it  may  not  be 
amifis  to  enter  once  more  into  detail  on  the  character  and  fortunes 
of  the  new-comer. 

Robert  Kumba,  the  youngest  son  of  a  comfortable  farmer  in  the' 
neighbourhood  of  the  inn,  was  one  of  tl:'«o  anomalous  personages 
whose  characters  are  made  up  of  a  series  of  paradoxes.  He  was  shy, 
to  the  appearance  of  a  reprehensible  timidity,  and  yet  daring  to  a 
degree  beyond  rashness  itself,  both  in  the  formation  and  execution 
of  any  dasign  in  which  his  happiness  was  at  all  involved — unsatisfied 
with  ordinary  means,  and  still  more  so  with  ordinary  ends,  seeking 
for  higher,  yet  unequal  to  these — scmpulous  to  a  perfect  exactness 
in  all  transiictions  where  his  heart  exercised  no  influence  over  his 
conscience,  but  frequently  led  into  the  wildest  and  most  apparently 
dishonest  practices,  by  mistaking  the  arguments  of  passion  and  feel- 
ing for  those  of  reason — sensitive  even  to  finery^  when  tried  with 
moderate  and  limited  excitements,  yet  ea^ilv  capable  of  being 
>vrought  up  into  a  savage  diaregaid  of  all  social  and  moral  restraint 
when  heated  by  a  skilfully -used  and  violent  impulse — suspieldus  in 
the  minutest  trifles,  yet  flinging  himself  and  his  fortunes  with  the 
most  unguarded  confidence  on  the  chance-honesty  of  a  stranger 
whom  his  enthusiasm  or  his  weakness  of  mind  le*l  him  to  select  as  a 
friend,  untried  and  unknown — proud,  fierce,  and  irritable,  whei^ 
any,  even  of  thqse  who  might  reasonably  claim  such  a  right,  at- 
tempted to  assert  a  natural  dominitm  over  him,  yet  submitting  him- 
self with  a  voluntary,  and  sometimes  ahnost  pitiable  docility  to  the 
guidance  of  a  man  who  was  his  inferior  iu  rank  and  education,  and 
whoso  only  advantage,  in  point  of  ink'Hect,  was  in  the  possession  of 
that  quality  which  iago  so  flatterinj]^ly  and  falsely  attributed  to  hia 
Venetian  dupe,  Roderigo,  a  firm  and  resolute  **  purpose." 

Circun^tances  had  contributed  to  render  the  character  of  the 
young  man  more  positive  and  confirmed,  at  the  same  time  that 
none  of  its  contrarieties  had  been  blended  or  softened  down  by 
the  lapse  of  yeai*}*  and  the  growth  of  experience.  His  family,  of 
which,  as  1  have  before  mentioned,  he  was  the  youngest  member,  was 
immeroua ;  and  being  placed  precisely  in  that  rank  of  life  in  which 
apjKjarances  are  consulted  with  the  {greatest  anxiety,  as  one  of  the 
tangible  modes  of  rendering  its  position,  with  respect  to  the  relations 
of  .society  alx)ve  and  below  it,  less  equivocal,  their  humble  means 
Wd'o  tasked  to  an  extent  which  made  it  aljsolutely  necessary  that  a 
mortifying  privation  should  fall  on  some,  or  all.  Little  Bob  felt  the 
influence  of  this  necessity  before  he  was  able  to  remonstrate  against 
its  particular  application  to  himself.  By  a  course  of  reasoning  very 
pardonable,  if  not  free  from  eiTor,  his  older  friends  and  protectors 
measured  his  wants  by  their  own  estimation  of  his  claims,  and  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  langlud  at  the  idea  of  taking  the 
little  urchin's  feehngs  into  account.  It  was  by  no  means,  therefore, 
a)iipidered  either  unwise  or  unreasonable  that  Bob,  about  whom  no- 
bxly  cared,  should  run  barefoot,  wliile  the  extremities  of  his  elders, 
who  had  began  to  assume  a  place  in  consideration  of  their  nei|;h- 
bonrs,  were  invested  in  the  shining  luxury  of  polished  calf- 
skin and  lambs-wool;  nor  for  the  same  rdason  did  any  of  his 
friends  question  the  propriety  of  allowing  Bob*s  Httle  bandle-cloth 
shirt  to  hail  the  light  of  day  through  the  iidsures  which  time  had  made 
in  the  elbows  of  his  coarse  frieze  jacket,  while  the  well-iroued  and 
neatly -frilled  inner  garments  of  his  brother  were  protcctefl  by  a 
yearly  suit  of  glossy  broad-cloth  illuminated  with  rows  of  the  mcst 
resplendent  gilt  buttons,  and  modelled  after  the  most  aj>provcd 
specimens  which  the  capital  of  the  country  (the  em2X)riuni  of  all 
fashion  and  taste  in  costume)  could  supply.  The  very  circumstance, 
moreover,  of  the  mortifying  distinction  v/hich  was  thus  unwarily 
di  Li  v.Ti  between  him  and  Ins  brothers,  subjected  him  to  what  his  boyish 
Ejiiit  felt  to  be  still  further  degradation  ;  and  his  ragged  and  ne- 
g!  cted  appearance  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  his  pliilosophic  friends,  to 
ill  fold  gooa  reason  for  employing  him  in  many  menial  offices  about 
the  farm,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  allotted  to  a  menial,  or 
f-hiaed  with  him  by  the  other  members  of  the  household.  "  Bob  is 
not  drcRseil,  so  he  can  help  to  f(X)t  the  turf" — "Bob  has  no  shoes 
ror  white  stockings  on,  so  he  can  turn  home  the  cows'* — ^**  Bob  wfll 

run  to  the  village  for *^  whatever  it  might  be,  "  for  nobody  will 

r.nuixk  hU  carrying  a  bmidle,'*  were  sounds  no  less  fftmiliAy  to  the 


ears  than  grating  to  the  feelings  of  the  bov — ^although  the  custom 
which  he  had  ^n  in  from  his  infancy  of  taking  upon  trust  the 
opinions  of  those  above  him;  and  adopting  them  without  considera- 
tion, prevented  his  once  entertaining  suspicion  of  the  justice  of  any 
arrangement  of  the  kind.     His  parents  were  the  best-meaning  peo- 
ple in  the  w^ld,  but  they  laid,  without  being  aware  of  it,  a  train  of 
circumstances  very  sufficient  to  darken  a  character  of  a  much  gayer 
and  leas  sensitive  natuxe  than  that  of  the  subject  on  which  they 
now  practised.    Aceording  as  his  mind  filled  and  strengthened,  and 
Ij^^an  to  originate  its  own  sensations,  the  peculiarities  of  his  situa- 
tion pressed  upon  him  with  increasing  acuteneas.     He  began  to 
ponder  on  the  canse,  as  well  as  to  tfret  and  chafe  at  the  effect.     The 
circumstance  of  his  natural  guardians'  luiving  neglected  to  famish 
him  with  the  means  of  appearing  on  an  equality  with  his  friends, 
did  not  any  longer  appear  a  qtdte  satisfactory  reason  for  depriving 
liim  of  their  society  when  anv  prospect  of  amusement  or  advantage 
called  them  from  home ;  or  if  it  did  appear  so,  his  anger  now  re- 
ferred itself  from  the  privation  to  its  apology,  and  found  qmte  as  ex- 
citing and  irritating  a  subject  in  the  one  as  m  the  other.     The  com- 
paratively slighting  and  careless  manner,  moreover,  in  which  he  xn^wS 
regarded  by  the  visiter  of  the  house,  and  the  occasional  stare  of 
contemptuous  scrutiny  which  he  underwent  from  the  rude  eye  of  a 
stranger,  rankled  in  Ins  soul,  and  turned  all  the  current  of  hi^ 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  gall  and  vinegar.    A  young  and  ardent  min<l 
has  arrived   at  a  terrific  crisis  when  it  begins  to  suspect  that  it 
is  treated  with  injustice  or  neglect ;    and  more  especially  if  that  in- 
justice is  inflicted  by  those  on  whom  it  is  dependent  for  instruction 
and  support,  and  who  are,  by  the  authority  with  which  they  are  iu  - 
vested,  exempt  from  the  possibility  of  remonstrance.  Naturally  of  a  shy 
and  reserved  habit,  the  course  of  life  which  we  have  been  describii';^, 
was  highly  calculated  to  increase  the  timidity  and  consequent  t  iio- 
ceptibiuty  of  character  which  young  Kumba  already  manifested — 
and  this  apparent  blocking  up  of  every  avenue  through  which  his 
feelings,  dark,  light,  dangerous,  or  laudable  as  they  were,  might 
find  their  way  to  the  observation  of  those  whose  censure  or  approval 
could  have  any  influence  upon  them — threw  the  youth  back  u}x)n 
himself,  and  forced  him  upon  habits  of  brooding  and  gloomy  medi- 
tation, which  hud  the  foundation  of  many  a  black  design  and  m!uiy 
a  wTetched  hour  in  his  after  life.     Before  we  dismiss  me  subject  of 
his  education,  one  obsci-vation  may  be  allowed  on  a  very  general 
mistake  which  is  made  with  respect  to  childish  reserve  and  biick- 
wardness.     We  havd  seen  it  usually  commended  by  teachers  and 
guardians  as  indicative  of  gentleness  and  a  proper  docUity  of  temper, 
most  probably  for  the  obvious  reason  that  such  children  occa.^ioD 
them  least  vexation  and  annoyance  at  the  moment ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  quality,  though  convenient,  is  at  all  bene- 
ficial or  estimable.     Every  possible  means  should  be  put  in  use  f  n- 
the  purpose  of  drawing  a  child  in  whom  this  disposition  to  secixr  v 
is  observed,  into  a  bold  and  frank  habit  of  declaring  his  mind  on 
all  occasions ;  and  this  habit  would  be  very  lightly  purchased  by 
the  omission  of  punisliment  for  certain  instances  of  mischief  or 
criminality.     An  over-bold,  noisy,  passionate  disposition  in  a  cliild, 
is  always  safer  than  a  temper  too  easily  governable  and  ductile.    It 
is  the  busincf^i  of  education  to  restrain,  direct,  and  expunge,  but  it 
can  nevei'  supply  a  j)<:)sitive  want  in  character. 

It  was  with  iho  result  of  all  the  unhappy  influences  we  hav^  been 
detaiKng,  fresh  upon  him,  that  the  mild  and  the  mettled,  the  soft- 
worded  and  the  violent,  tlie  crouching  and  the  fiery,  the  confident 
and  the  suspicious,  the  shy,  and  shrinking,  and  daring  youth  of 
whom  we  si^ak,  found  himself,  with  all  his  crudeness  of  heart  and 
mind,  established,  by  one  of  those  impossible  accidents  wliich  oauir 
every  day,  in  the  possession  of  that  property  on  which  he  had  been 
suffered  to  vegetate  from  his  childhood.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to 
suppose,  that  as  his  fortunes  thus  suddenly  outstripped  his  expecta- 
tions, so  they  found  him  unfitted,  from  inexperience  as  well  as 
indisposition,  for  the  management  of  the  means  which  they  pLiced 
under  his  government.  Aiiacalculation  of  their  extent  was  the 
obvious  and  immediate  evil ;  and  the  unsettled  and  n-avering 
mind  of  the  young  proprietor  precluded  all  hope  of  an  industrioiis 
inquiiy  in  that  partiotukr,  or  a  persevering  and  rational  system  in 
their  application.  A  few  years  of  expense  and  indolence,  or  rather 
fitful  and  misdirected  exertion,  did  all  for  the  farm  which  indolence 
could  have  done;  and  Kumba,  dmost  before  his  minority  Wiia 
ended,  found  hinouaelf  the  possessor  of,  or  rather  the  reqwnaible 
agent  for,  a  rained  and  encumbered  property ;   neglected  by  his 
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acquaintances,  censored.  And  only  oeniared,  by  his  fritAds,  once 
more  ilung  back  upon  Iiinwelf ;  and  more — far  more — ^tha&  all,  re- 
jected vfiSi  a  wholesome  and  abnoat  Uudable  spirit  of  dJBplcaaure 
from  one  house,  wliich  contained  for  liim  an  object  of  tae  moF^t 
stirring  ambition  which  had  ever  been  excited  witmn  faia  soul,  after 
tho  deg^^adation  of  ^^mauccessful  solicitatiou,  and  by  one  in  whose 
eyes  he  had,  in  times  of  greater  happineffi  and  proaperity,  read  a 
promise  of  a  kinder  and  more  eaduring  intereat.  « 

Tliis  ]ast  blow,  which  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  consider  as 
other  than  undeserved,  succeeded  in  unsettling  tlie  purposes  and 
pursuits  of  the  young  man.  He  Ivas  now  placed  in  a  mdre  hnme- 
uiately  dangerous  position  than  when  he  lived  in  a  state  of  depen- 
dence on  the  will  A  others ;  for  although  the  world  might  extjrcise 
just  that  degree  of  influeiibe  over  him,  whixth  made  htm  keenly  aen- 
sible  of  its  injustice,  it  could  not  govern  the  consequences  of  that 
sousibility.  The  most  immediate  was  a  seeking  to  supply,  by  the 
excessive  use  of  every  species  of  mere  vulgar  excitement,  the  loss  of 
that  tender  and  delioious  incentive,  upon  which  his  spirit  had  lived 
fur  years ;  and,  finding  himself,  as  we  have  before  stated,  shut  out 
by  his  unfortunate  circumstances  from  that  society  to  which  he  hod 
lately  been  accustomed,  and  to  which  his  hatita  pod  his  fedtngs  in- 
ducol  him  to  cling  most  affectionately,  the  natural  result  was  his 
rti'jsoning  himself  into  a  toleration  of  any  whatsoever,  in  which  Ire 
could  secure  himself  a  place.  This  great  imprudence  met  tk'ith  a 
fatal  retribution.  Among  the  many  low  fellows  who  sought,  yet 
vainly,  to  fasten  themselves  upon  his  regard,  the  fiery  young  man 
who  now  rose  to  bid  him  welcome  beneath  his  roof,  and  in  whose 
character,  a^  least,  though  not  in  his  haints  of  life,  he  had  found 
many  traits  of  resemblance  to  his  own,  succeeded  in  fixing  a  siugle 
claim  on  his  attention.  This  person,  however,  had  a  great  advan- 
tage, so  far  as  the  heart's  ease  was  concerned,  over  his  superior  friend 
(for  such  he  speedily  became),  in  his  perfect  freedom  from,  and 
almost  ignorance  of,  all  thoso  delicate  snsceptibilitiai  and  compunc- 
tious which  education,  no  less  than  Bstars,  had  breathed  into  the 
soul  of  the  latter;  and  he  found,  oonseqaently,  much  less  diffi- 
culty in  complying  with  the  violent  impulses  which  wefe  cotnition 
to  both.  Few  deacnptions  of  charactera  are  mora  likely  to  acquiic 
au  influence  over  an  unformed  and  aelf -diffident  mind,  than  one  df 
a  more  vigorous  and  persevering  oneiigy ;  and  the  contact  Jjetween 
two  such  spirits  is  dangerouB  or  fortunate,  predacly  in  relation  to 
the  good  or  evil  nature  of  that  which  is  in  the  aaoendant.  Onr 
rea/iers  may  ere  now  have  conjectured,  and  not  unwisely,  that  the 
clumicter  of  the  young  landlotd  was  not  such  as  to  render  a  con- 
junction indicative  of  very  great  benefit  to  Komba.  Spellaoy,  who, 
from  some  motive  which  it  is  not  neoBssary  here  to  explain,  seamed 
to  look  on  his  n^w  associate  as  one  whose  co-c^eratioa  might  be  cif 
incalculable  importance  to  his  own  designs,  numaged  their  aoquoin- 
tauce  >nth  the  art  of  a  master.  Never  presuming  to  aifcct  anything 
like  a  consciousness  of  the  influence  wnich  he  was  acquiring  most 
rapidly  over  the  mind  of  his  companion,  he  was  on  eJl  occanons, 
when  the  absence  of  a  potent  stimulus  left  the  reason  of  the  other 
at  Uberty  to  discriminate  and  decide,  the  humble  and  parasitical 
dependant — ^honoured  by  the  preaenoe  of  his  superior — governed,  or 
seeming  to  be  governed  by  his  breath — gratified  by  his  converse^ 
,  p-ateful  for  his  friendship — all,  in  fact,  that  Kumlm's  vanity  cofuld 
(ie.:)iro  ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  had  flung  the  latter  off  his  guard, 
when  he  had  startled  him  with  some  astounding  difficulty,  often- 
times exulting  only  in  the  Jying  imagination  t&t  had  framed  it, 
that  he  assumed  the  privilege  of  leading  the  way,  and  gained  him- 
self credit  for  genius  as  well  as  intrepidity — that  he  daJed  to  point 
out  his  course  to  his  superior — ^to  fill  his  ean  with  the  accents  of  com- 
mand— to  say  **  Do  this !'  without  qualification,  and  it  wto  done. 

Far,  fur,  by  this  artful  and  sinuous  coarse,  had  the  ruffian  Suc- 
ceeded in  conducting  his  dupe  from  the  equator  ai  moral  rectitude, 
before  the  evening  on  whida  both  have  been  presented  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  reader.  He  had  not  yet,  however,  ventured  to 
pi'0|X)se  to  him  a  participation  in  any  act  of  ^ul  and  positive  guilt ; 
but  the  last  train  which  he  had  hud  was  so  perfectly  skilful  and 
deceptive  as  to  ^ce  the  youth  entirely  within  the  dominion  of  his 
tempter.  The  curcumstances,  at  least  as  much  of  them  as  is  needed 
to  make  the  narrative  comjwehenaible,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
scene  which  followed. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Spellaoy,  in  obedience  to  a  riigfat  action  from  her 
husband,  had  left  the  room,  Kumba,  who  till  that  moment  remained 
half  dubious  of  his  counOi  holding  the  open  door  in  one  hand,  and 


gazing  intently  into  the  eyes  of  his  host,  nodded,  as  we  have  before 
mentioaed^  with  a  very  alight  liir  of  eapcriority,  and  peasihg  in 
siledce  to  the  centre,  todk  one  of  the  rode  dhaars  which  lay  scattered 
about,  and  aat  for  several  miniiteB  in  mppoxent^  a  total  reckior.iier.s 
of  the  preifenoe  of  a  second  person.  Ihiring  this  mood,  the  observer 
miiintam«d  a  remctfdi  and  delicBto  silence,  leanderilig  about  tho 
room  with  noiseleSB  stepi^  to  arrange  a  fishing  rod,  or  examine  some 
domestic  utensil;  occaahjnally  direoting  a  ghmoe,  into  whidi  he 
contrived  to  throw  all  tiie  interest  and  humble  attachment  which 
he  was  capable  of  assuming,  at  t^oontemplattveand  rapidly  chimg- 
in^  countenance  of  his  friend.  One  of  tnese  glances,  at  length,  ns 
was  the  intention  of  the  mdn,  met  the  eye  of  tho  latter,  and  tho 
^ect  which  it  nroduoed  wtb  as  he  desired. 

^^  Well,  SpeUscy,  what  is  your  genius  now  to  do  for  me  ?  I 
come  to  you,  a  ruined  man,  to  tdl  ^oii  that  your  scheme  has  f^Icd, 
and  I  am  now  left  without  one  hope  iu  the  world.  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  ycni^  gpelhu^,  on  the  subject  of  thesfe  repeated  djsap- 
pointmentB.  I  do  not  suspect  your  sincerity,  but  I  thmk  you  care- 
left  of  my  fortunea,  and  that,  widi  your  professions,  is  Httle  bett^2r 
thmi  fanl  play.  Netttr  k>ok  upon  use — ^whst  I  have  said,  I  sir. 
You  told  me  j/gsterday  that  yon  hod  laid  a  {^n  which  couItI  not 
fail  to  restore  me  to  afl  I  had  losit,  and  you  made  my  head  dizzy 
with  hope.  You  sported  with  ine,  sir — ^you  mocked  me.  I  hav j 
been  disappbintod.** 

^^  Great  flea^n  I"  Spellaoy  exclaimed,  drawing  back  widi  n  statx) 
of  confusion  aiid  dishuiy,  Uended  with  Ah  expression  of  dev^p  dejec- 
tioD.  The  amotion  was  sufficiently  well  oountetf cited  to  impose  on 
Ktnnba,  who  thotrght  he  cdidd  discern,  mereover,  a  certain  degrai 
of  setf-repnmoh  in  the  attitdde,  downcast  and  drooping,  in  whi(  h 
his  friend  remained — his  hdiids  olaspod,  and  Hahging  dof^n.  befou; 
irim — ^hm  mouth  agiq^e,  and  his  hlacx  ^es  fixed  on  the  ground  willi 
the  air  of  one  who  has  received  news  of  a  sudden  misfortune  froih  a 
quarter  to  which  hp  looked  for  joyous  intelligence. 

"  For  my  part,  Spellacy,"  the  young  man  continued,  "  I  do  not 
oome  to  ask  ^oa  to  tax  3^ur  ingenuity  for  any  ne#  advice.  All  is 
ovor  with  iab  now,  and  I  only  seek  you  ft>r  die  purpose  of  laying 
belon  you  ihy  intention ;  fo^  i  fao^e  at  last  fbrmea  a  design  for 
myself.  And  ititi  hear  me.  Ydu  know  that  it  is  to  me  you  owe 
tbitt  house  in  which  you  dwell,  and  all  that  you  possess.*^ 

"  I  am  proud  to  own  it,  Mr.  Kumba,  I  am  proud  to  own  it," 

''*'  You  came  to  me  poor,  destitute,  and  moneyless— «nd  you  came 
to  me  in  a  Imky  hour.  I  had  just  reoeiyed  Mrs.  Byruc^  cold- 
hearted  letter,  in  which  she  bargained  with  so  much  keen -sighted 
precision  fbr  the  eiact  quantum  of  pradonoe  a^id  good  behaviour 
wliibh  was  to  entitle  me  once  more  to  a  re-admission  into  thoir 
family  cirde.  You  found  me  endeavouring  to  drown  the  oonscious- 
nesB  of  the  faeartlen  repulse  in  the  fumes  of  strong  drink.  You  seized 
the  moment-^yon  told  me  thai  a  lovely  girl  had  eloped  with  ^ou 
from  the  comforts  of  a  wealthy  home,  and  that  you  had  not  one 
girinea  in  the  world  to  secure  her  even  the  means  of  subsistence  for 
a  week.  There  was  some  story  about  your  losses,  too.  You  told 
me,  I  think,  that  you  hsnL  been  reduced  to  that  extreme  poverty 
by  having  had  the  misfdrtime  to  faU  in  with  the  remnant  of  Ked- 
mond  O^antbn's  gttag,  ^Hio  hrdd  taken  up  ^eir  residence  for  some 
tanie  in  that  part  of  tiie  bountry,  and  who,  by  the  way,  are  sfcrongiy 
suspected  of  being  the  fabricators  and  utterens  of  the  false  ocAn.  that 
has  spread  to  such  an  extent  •through  our  towns  and  vilhiges,  al- 
thougn  every  attempt  to  discover  their  retreat  has  been  hitherto 
un^vailinff." 

8pelhu;y  here  turned  aside  lor  the  purpdbe  of  conoeaiing  a  smile, 
which  he  seemed  huable  whdly  to  suppres. 

^^  My  heart,"  Kumba  contmued,  *^  torn  and  wounded  as  it  was 
with  its  own  injuries,  was  open  to  your  jjea ;  and,  what  perhaps  waa 
more  to  the  puipoSe  in  your  eyes,  my  purte  was  open  also.'* 

"  It  wib-hL  freely  own,  sir,'*  flftid  the  other,  "  I  freely  own  it, 
Mr.  Kumba." 

*^  Well,'^  said  the  fxxmg  man,  *^  since  that  time,  you  have  beeu 
forming  plan  after  phm,  to  enable  me  to  carry  ihto  effect  the  views 
whinh  you  knew  I  entertained,  with  respect  to  that  dear — ^but 
rigidly  rigfatebuB  being — and  eVB^y  scheme  has  ended  in  fixing  my 
despair  upon  me  more  ftnnly  thin  ever.  I  will  hot  suspect  your 
trutfau  i  faeUeve  yda  rfeaily  wore  grateful — but  you  have  broughc 
mb  to  the  gates  of  niin^  and  I  will  take  the  fiber^y  of  lifting  the 
hitch  without  your  assoAanoe.  I  have  resolved  on  selfing  off  the 
remainder  of  my  httle  pfoj)erty,  said  purcdmBing  a  pah:  ^  cobui^ 
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with  the  prodact.  I  am  careLeas  now  of  life  or  foiiane,  and  had 
rather  die  in  the  noiae  and  tumult  of  a  camp,  than  let  sorrow  waste 
me  to  death  in  this  desert.  I  hare  not  foigotten  you,  however. 
You  meant  well,  Spellaoy,  although  you  were  not  so  successful  as  I 
could  bare  wished :  and  I  have,  therefore,  taken  care  to  secure  tlie 
leasehold  of  your  house  and  small  farm  to  you,  for  the  original 
teim  of  my  holding.    Here  is  the  instrument:" 

*^  You  had  always  a  senerous  heart,  Mr.  Kumba,"  said  Spellacy, 
whose  manner  expressed  at  once  satisfaction  at  the  gift,  and  alann 
at  the  step  that  ICimifaa  meditated,  and  which  ap{Mared  likely  to 
thwart  most  effectu^y  the  progi-eas  of  his  own  designs ;  ^*  but 
surely,  sir,- 1  hayen't  heard  you  righUy.  Go  into  the  army !  And 
is  that  the  way  you'll  give  her  up,  after  all  that  has  been  done~- 
and  with  the  fairest  chances  in  your  favour  that  mortal  man  could 
wish  for?  Let  me  know  the  cause,  sir,  at  any  rate ;  what  is  it 
that  has  made  you  give  up  all  hope  at  once,  dbat  way?  I  heard 
to  a  certainty  that  Miss  Byrne  would  pass  through  the  sally  grove 
this  morning.  I  knew  how  much  one  word  from  you  to  herself, 
face  to  face,  would  do  to  soften  her  heart  towards  you  once  more ; 
and  at  any  rate,^I  was  quite  certain,  that  she  would  not  be  angiy 
at  just  b^ng  forced  to  go  off,  if  it  was  necessaiy,  and  so  I  sent 
word  to  you  about  it ;  but  I  suppose  she  didn^t  come,  by  what  you 
say?" 

^*  She  did  not.  On  the  contrary,  I  discovered  that  she  had  re- 
ceived, by  some  unknown  hand,  an  intimation  of  my  design.  I 
thought  you  would  keep  the  secret  better,  Spellacy.*' 

*^  Me  keep  it  1"  the  other  replied,  in  some  confusion.  '^  Human 
ears  did  not  hear  me  bieathe  a  word  of  it,  except  the  pair  that 
belonfled  to  Awney  Farrel,  who  carried  you  my  meoage— and  if  I 
thought  he- Oh !  but  that's  in^KJssible.'* 

**I  do  not  charge  him  with  treachery.  However,  no  matter 
where  the  treason  lies,  my  doom  is  sealed,  at  all  events.  I  will  not 
run  the  rifdc  of  farther  disappointment.    Suspense  is  worse  than 


^*  Why  should  you  say  any  such  thing,  sir  ?  Is  that  acting  either 
with  sense  or  spirit  ?  There  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  creatures 
that  ever  walked  the  ground,  dying  for  you,  and  you  talk  of  leaving 
her  and  the  country  for  ever,  on  account  of  a  Uttle  difficulty  thrown 
in  your  way  by  her  hiends  1  Think  for  a  moment,  what  a  prize  it 
is  you  are  leaving  after  you." 

*'  Have  you  ever  seen  her  then?"  said  Kumba,  encouraging  th3 
subject,  in  ibe  manner  of  one  who  was  not  imwilUng  to  be  dis- 
tuaaed. 

**  I  saw  her,"  Spellacy  replied,  ^*  on  an  occasion  that  I  never  will 
forget.  It  was  on  the  firtt  of  May,  when  the  mummen  of  our 
village  stopped  on  the  lawn  before  Drumscanlon,  her  father's  house, 
and  the  mmily  came  out  upon  the  field  to  see  our  dance.    Miss 

Byrne  herself  was but  I  beg  pardon,  sir ;  Pm  interfering  with 

your  time." 

**  Go  on,"  said  Kumba,  ^*  I  could  hear  you  speak  on  that  theme 
until  my  hairs  were  gray." 

*^  Miss  Bvme  heraelf,*'  Si^llacy  resumed,  ^^  was^  dressed  in  her 
fine  flowered-silk  gown  (a  thing  that  would  stand  on  the  ground  of 
itself),  and  her  red,  ffold  laced  Spanish-leather  shoes,  as  small 
AS  robin-redbreast's— her  fine  scarlet  silk  stockings  with  silver 
clocka— her  darling  real  Spanish  doth  jacket,  fastened  over  her 
bosom  so  handsomdy  with  ribbons — and  on  her  fine  lady -like  head, 
po  stately  and  so  sweet  at  the  same  time,  her  beaver  hat  with  the 
beautiful  silver-lace  trimming  and  the  buckle  I — ^AVeU  'twas  a  sight 
for  a  king  to  look  at.  And  with  all  that  now,  she  had  no  more 
pride  than  an  infant.  She  talked  to  us  all,  just  as  if  she  took  a  delu^ht 
to  see  us  that  way,  dancing  about  the  Maypole.  And  she  gave  her 
hand  to  myself  with  such  a  smile,  when  i  asked  her  iust  for  one 
turn  of  a  slip- jig,  just  to  have  it  to  say.  And  she  aid  dance  in 
style.  Oh !  the  cutting — and  the  shuffling— and  the  pretty  little 
quibbling  o'  the  feet  over  the  f;round !" 

**  You  speak  as  if  you  were  m  love  yourself,"  said  Kumba. 

*  ^  Me  in  love !"  Spellacy  replied,  starting  in  some  confusion ;  **  Oh ! 
that's  all  over  witii  me  now,  sir,  I  have  only  the  one  love,  and  I 
desire  no  more."  [This  was  said  in  a  loud  tone,  evidently  with  the 
intention  of  being  neani  in  the  next  room.^  *"  Herself  is  listening 
to  lis,"  he  added,  in  a  low  voice,  nodding  his  head  aside  towards  the 
room  door,  with  a  knowing  smile  and  wink.  ^*  No.  Mr.  Kumba ; 
iut  I  thought  then,  and  I  often  thought  since,  what  a  happiness  it 
would  be  to  your  tenants,  and  to  us  Si,  if  they  could  have  such  a 


mistress  over  'em.  What  a  delight  it  would  lie,  if  we  could  all 
meet  that  way  once  a  year  before  your  own  door,  to  see  you  come  out 
and  join  the  dancers,  with  that  beautiful  young  lady  locking  arms 
with  you.  And  she'd  be  n  treasure  to  any  man  too,  for,  let  alone 
her  beauty,  there  isn't  a  better  housekeeper  in  the  countiy,  I  hear/' 

Kumba  paused  for  some  time,  and  signed  in  secret,  while  he  nin 

over  in  his  mind  the  picture  of  rural  happiness  which  Spellacy  had 

.presented  to  it,  and  which  he  had  often  before,  in  days  of  prouder 

hope,  loved  to  summon  up  and' contemplate,  as  the  ideal  of  nis  own 

ambition. 

*^  If  there  was  a  poambility  of  its  accomplishment,"  said  he — ^^  but 
why  will  you  vex  me  by  those  idle  dreams  ?  Her  father  is  d.^d — 
and  cannot  recal  the  pledge  which  he  extorted  from  her  when  dying, 
that  she  would  never  more  receive  me  to  her  confidence.  Iler  coM 
and  formal  mother  is  confirmed  in  her  hati^  of  me  by  the  L'nc  of 
conduct  which  1  have  pursued — and  I  have  not  the  remotest  hojv 
of  beinff  able  to  tempt  her  to  disobedience.  They  want  me  to  toil  like 
Jacob  for  seven  years,  and  to  prove  myself  a  true  penitent.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  cold  and  patient  spirits — I  cannot  wait  day  after  day  to 
gratify  a  humour  that  may  change  and  deceive  me  after  all.  They 
have  made  me  desperate,  and  I  £wi  rather  now  risk  all  on  one  bolii 
cast,  than  throw  up  the  tables  and  repair  my  losses  by  tardy  in- 
dustry, as  they  desire." 

*|If  you  are  disposed  that  way,  sir,"  said  Spellacy,  with  soino 
hesitation,  ^^  there  is  one  way  left  that  would  be  certain  enough, 
I  think,  but  I  was  loath  to  propose  it  to  you,  as  it  is  more  violent 
and  dangerous  than  I  believed  would  please  you." 

''  I  shall  Uke  it  the  better,"  said  Kumba ;  ''  wliat  isjt?" 

^'  It  is  too  long  now  to  talk  of,  sir,  but  if  you*ll  meet  mc  this 
evening  late,  say  about  seven  o'clock,  at  the  rath  on  the  hill  abovo, 
111  explain  everything  to  you,  and  we*ll  set  about  it  as  soou  &^ 
can  be.    Stop !  who  is  that's  knocking  ?" 

The  interruption  was  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  the  travo'tora, 
and  the  tintinabulary  application  of  the  handle  of  the  old  Tala- 
tine's  whip  to  the  plain  unnannelled  door. 

**  Travellers !"  said  Spellacy  to  himself,  after  he  had  peeped 
through  the  window ;  *^  a  new  decoy  of  Awney  Parrel's,  I  suppose. 
Come  away,  out  the  back  door,  Mr.  Kumba,  for  'twould  be  as  wdl, 
may  be,  if  you  weren't  seen  by  'em.  Mrs.  Spdlacy,  IogJl  to  the 
door,  honey,  and  attend  to  the  traveUers.  Mr.  Kumba,  you  wont 
forget  seven  o'clock— at  the  rath.*' 

'^  I'll  be  punctual,"  said  Kumba,  as  he  closed  the  door  behind 
him. 

*'  Xow,"  Spellacy  continued,  turning  with  sudden  enex^  to  his 
wife,  as  die  xnade  her  appearance  from  the  inner  room,  ^^  you'll  not 
forget  our  usual  plan.  Those  appear  to  be  comfortable  people,  and 
you  know  we  are  reduced  to  our  last  shifts.  You  will  see  whether 
they  are  armed,  and  take  care  to  provide  against  that  mischief." 

**  More  pruiU  I''  exckiimed  the  woman,  "  more  blood !  Oh,  Mark, 
when  Tfiil  our  measure  be  completed?" 

^*  Poh !  no  blood,  fool,"  exclaimed  the  man,  *'  I  wish  to  prevent 
it.  Listen  to  me.  Do  as  I  desire  you  tD  do  this  one  night,  and  I 
never  again  will  ask  you  to  serve  me  in  the  same  manner." 

"  If  1  could  beUeve  this " 
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Here  is  my  hand  and  word." 

**  I  have  no  choice  but  to  take  it,"  said  the  woman.  ^'  Tho  tiiiio 
is  gone  by  when  I  could  have  made  one." 

**What  do  you  say  that  for  now?"  sud  Spellacy,  fit-rccly. 
"  Didn't  you  know  who  you  were  marrying  when  you  came  with 
me?" 

*'^  Yes,  Mark — ^but — "  here  she  hesitated,  as  if  unwilling  to  hazard 
the  whole  truth. 

^^  Oh,  I  understand  yon,"  said  Spellacy.  ^^  You  didn't  know  a'l 
— ^You  didn't  know  what  a  complete  ruffian  I  was.  You  thought 
you  were  only  marrying  your  father's  sworn  enemy — ^you  wei*e 
very  ready  to  destroy  the  old  man's  comfort  for  over,  but  you  had 
no  notion  that  you  were  risking  your  own — and  now  you  l^avu 
found  it  out,  yon  are  sorry  for  it." 

The  woman  bowed  her  head  in  deep  feeling,  as  if  she  would  say 
— *^  I  am  answered,  I  deserve  this ;"  and  before  Spellacy  could  add 
another  word,  the  knocking  at  the  door  was  repeated.  Softening 
the  effect  of  his  last  speech  with  a  few  words  of  rough  kindness, 
and  charging  her  not  to  neglect  his  injunction,  ho  hastened  through 
the  same  door  by  which  Kumba  had  taken  his  de|)arture. 

[to  be  C0^'TIKUKD.] 


ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 


8T.  VAIEHnVS'S  DAY. 

HRICE  honovtied  is  the  cUy  previoni  to  which  the 

twenty-fourUi  trnmber  of  this  johtmI  wsb  placed 
ia  the  huiila  of  its  rettdera,  for  wns  it  not  the 
fourteenth  of  Febnur; — that  dstv  consecrated  to 
St.  YsJeDtine,  and  which  caouH  uio  nijrmidooa  of 
the  Foetmaster-General  fa  grottn  beneath  the 
weight  (tf  accumulated  tender  uiisiv^  ?  Crc«- 
grained  old  bachelot«  and  prim  ladiag  uf  uncertain 
jeate  may  anathematise  and  denotmce  the  plpttfant 
traditional  Ijhservauce  if  they  wilt — but  who  cares '/ 
With  an  enthusiastic  writer  on  the  subject,  we 
afflnn  that  there  ihall  be  Valentines  as  long  as  love 
endures  and  lorelino*  is  rev«a«nced.  Why  should 
true  hearts  be  ashamed  to  confen  whut  it  is  the 
pride  of  all  (rue  hearts  to  feel  V 
St.  Valentine,  wenTetold.waHadeTotedpreacher 
■■" "'  "ic  year  270,  suffered 
s  of  the  truth  as  he 
recdved  it.  llow  he  came  to  be  made  the  especial 
friend  of  all  tender,  anxious  hearts,  wc  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Donee.  It  was  the  practice,  it  appears,  in 
ancient  Rome,  during  a  great  pai-t  of  the  month  of 
February,  to  celebrate  the  Lupercalia,  which  were 
feasts  in  honour  of  Pan  and  Juno,  whence  the  Litter  deity  was 
named  Februata,  Februalis,  and  Febnilla.  On  this  occasion,  amidst 
a  variety  of  ceremonies,  the  names  of  young  women  were  put  ioio 
a  box,  from  which  they  were  dntvn  by  the  men  aa  chance  directed. 
The  pastors  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  who  by  every  posible 
means  endeavoured  to  eradicate  the  vestiges  of  pagan  supeistitions, 
and  chiefly  by  some  commutations  of  their  fonii.'.  Kubetituted,  in 
th :  pr«eent  instance,  the  namea  of  particular  saints  instead  of  those 
of  women,  and, as  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia  hiul  commenced  about 
tlie  middle  of  February,  they  appear  to  have  chosen  St.  Valentine's 
day  for  celebrating  the  new  least,  because  it  occurred  nearly  at 
the  same  time.  It  should  Beem,  liowerer,  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
poeaible  to  extirpate  altogether  any  ceremony  to  which  the  common 
peo[^  had  been  much  accustomod  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  outline 
of  the  ancient  ceremonies  was  preeervol,  but  modified  by  some 
adaptation  to  the  Christian  Eystem.  It  is  reasonablo.  to  suppose 
that  the  above  practice  of  choudng  mates  would  gradually  berame 
reciprocal  in  the  sexes :  and  that  all  persons  so  chosen  would  be  called 
Valeutinea,  from  the  day  on  which  the  ceremonv  took  place. 

Miseon,  who  wrote  about  a  century  and  a  Wf  ago,  says  that 
there  was  formerly  extant  agin^ular  method  of  selecting  V'alentines. 
An  equal  number  of  maids  and  bachelors  get  together,  each  writes 
their  true  or  some  feigned  name  upon  separate  billets,  which  they 
roll  up,  and  draw  by  way  of  lots,  the  maias  taking  the  men's  billets 
and  the  men  the  maids' ;  so  that  each  of  the  young  men  lights  upon 
a  girl  that  be  calls  his  Valentine,  and  each  of  the  girls  upon  a  young 
man  whom  she  calls  her's.  By  this  means  each  has  two  Valentines ; 
but  the  man  sticks  faster  to  the  Valentine  that  has  fallen  to  him, 
than  the  Talentiae  to  whom  he  is  fallen.  Fortune  having  thus 
divided  the  company  into  so  many  couples,  the  Valentines  rive 
balls  and  treats  to  their  mistreesee,  wear  their  billets  several  aays 
upon  their  bosoms  or  sleeves,  and  tikis  little  sport  often  ends  in  love. 
iliia  ceremony  is  practised  differently  in  (ufferent  countries,  and 
according  to  tne  freedom  or  severity  of  Madame  Valentine.  Tliere 
is  another  kind  of  Valentine,  which  is  the  first  young  man  or  woman 
that  chance  throws  in  your  way  in  the  street,  or  elsewhere,  on  that 

St.  Valentine's  day  isaappoeed  in  the  M  rural  tiadititHi  to  be  tlie 
bridal  day  among  the  winged  songstos,  and  a  poet  in  the  "  British 
Apollo,"  consideiB  that  Uie  custom  among  hiunaa  Upeds  originated 
in  imitation  of  the  feathered  bipeds.    Ue  asks  : 

"  W^jr^B  VaUntina  a  day  to  choose 
A  mistress,  and  our  freedom  lose  ! 
May  I  my  i«aBoQ  interpose. 
The  question  with  an  answer  close  ! 
To  imitate  we  have  a  miiid. 
And  couple  like  the  winged  kind." 


A    TBIAD    OF    TALEVTIHES. 
TDIILEIt. 
AST  thou  a  charm,  incarnate  Drcmu 
Uf  all  (liat'H  sweet  and  beuutifid. 
To  shape  the  happy,  happy  thoughts 
With   wliicli  my   heart  is  ovit. 
full  ? 
lliinkiug  of  thee,  comes  o'er  my  eouI, 
A  violet  wind  from  out  the  sou  Lb — 
Sucked  from  the  cores  of  budding 
flowers — 
The  rich,  ripe  odour  of  thy  mouth. 
Ah  1  let  this  life, 
In  peace  and  strife 
FasBo'er,  in  lifjhta  and  J4I0UUIS  divine, 
When  all's  o'crihrown, 
Thou  art  mine  own. 
Sweet  ktve,  sweet  hope,  sweet  Valcntina  1 

There's  not  a  star  that  soars  or  wanes. 

In  yonder  heaven,  but  hath  some  talc 
That  feeds  the  passion  of  my  heart 

And  turns  this  brow  from  red  to  puL. 
Here's  not  a  bint  that  sings  aloft, 

In  the  blue  dusk  of  wood  or  tn.-c — 
On  blcesomed  ridge  or  dripping  cavi.>. 
But  hath  a  message,  sweet,  fi^iii  iIil". 
So  fly  the  hours. 
Across  the  flowera. 
Whilst  thy  dear  heart  doth  answer  mine; 
If  joy  be  brief. 
Well,  ao  is  grief. 
Dear  light,  dear  sweet,  dear  Valeutiri'.'  '. 

There  is  a  glow  in  yonder  west, 

The  evening  sets  in  storm  and  rfiiii. 
Hark  !  the  sleet  beats,  the  sharp  wind  taj.s 

Tremulous  at  the  window  pnue  : 
But,  look  !  above  the  bank  of  clouJ. 

That  rolls  o'er  moor,  and  field.  n...l  t-'ik. 
The  cresset  of  the  wilds  of  henre:i. 
Love's  planet  soots  above  the  iLi^'. 
Oh !  happy  etsr, 
While  wild  winds  war. 
Bring  brightest  peace  to  me  and  mine ; 
Night  fills  the  sky, 
Good-bye,  good-faj-c, 
A  little  while,  sweet  ValeuUuc  ! 


TO  J1TUA. 
What  bird,  high  soaring  in  a  happy  heaven. 

Can  o^ch  thine  ear  ? 
What  summer  gust  blown  out  of  blcssomed  woodi 

May  linger  near 
The  honeysuckles  which  cold  February 

Breathes  to  thy  feet. 
When  thou  dost  pace  the  brown  stvord  of  the  meads, 

Meet  bright,  most  sweet 't 

llich  is  the  yellow  star  that  nightly  kioks 

On  thy  cold  pane ; 
Kich  is  the  maiden  moon  that  sees  thy  light 

Ere  nuduiuht  wane. 
Blest  is  the  littk  glove  whose  worm  hues  hold 

Tby  gentle  {wm. 
Sweetest  m  all  oompanionshipE  of  earth. 

Oh!  love.  Oh  I  bahn. 
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%S'heQ  'mnuBeT  vio^  Hfaall  brag  on  ww  and  cliff, 

■nlion  flowere  are  o'er ; 
When  staia  aimU  set  and  Tiine  bis  sickle  plunge 

lu  the  duidked  moon 
He  mine ;  tbe  heart  alouc,  of  all  rcserres 

Some  light  of  noOD. 

Hark  !  'tie  thy  spinniug  wheel,  I  hear  it  whirl. 

The  Hpindlua  tun) ; 
Thou  aioeest  some  (juaint-kDit  ditties  of  the  iitglit. 

Cliir,  chir,  cldr,  ra^  ra,  ra,  ra,  hunis  the  whet-l, 

'I'he  ^ang  is  wuvu ; 
1  hour  ita  ediu  float  iuto  the  night— 

'■  I  love,  I  iovc !"' 

TO  HEUIIBK. 
Vloat  up.  Oh !  moon,  fruin  the  green  liaths  of  brine 
Where  the  xoa  ecethes  its  misty  melodie.i. 
Ami,  from  the  ciin  of  yauilur  saSroa  cloud, 
Pour  thy  Bhmt  wrowB  thruuHh  the  beech  :u  trees  ; 
For  tliere  she  nta,  beniiath  tiijj  oriel,  lii«:it;<l 
With  fiery  crimson,  minting  into  pearl. 
Lost  in  the  twilight  reTeiiesnf  thou^lit-~ 
My  idol  girl  I 

Sink,  sink,  Oh  I  moon,  not  now  !n  azure  baths 
Of  pulseless  mere,  hut  in  the  windlea  west, 
'i'ratliDe  the  morning  pluiiet  in  tliy  wake  ; 
For  on  her  li.ls  liath  tlnppe.l  the  'litre  of  rest ; 
She  sleeps,  and  slowly  on  the  tiled  roof 
The  ninds  of  day-break  rouud  the  tall  vines  SKiil, 
!   Paradise,  lialit  up  hir  eltbijd  brain — 
foA  girl 


Sweet  lieart,  s\ 


:l  girl  ! 


IMicn  thou  awakcst,  and  the  Morning  flree 
The  twinkling  splendours  of  thy  lattices. 
And  the  first  bird  that  feels  the  breath  est  dawn, 
Pipes  A  low  treUe  in  the  aspen  trees  ; 
Remember  me,  for  I  am  tlune,  most  iweet. 
However  stars  may  wane,  or  tempesls  whirl. 
Remember  me.     Ahl  I' 
Wy  idol  t'irl  I 


I  bles  me  with  thy  thonghta-' 


Skeleton  Leaves. — A  good  method  of  obtaining  those  beautiful 
diiwcted  leaves  is  frequently  asked  for.  The  following  is  a  procese 
wliieh  we  can  recommend  from  experience.  Steep  the  leaves,  seed 
veasHls,  or  other  parts  of  the  plant,  which  are  required  to  be  disected, 
in  rain  wat^^r ;  leave  them  exposed  to  its  influence  until  the  whole 
bF  the  soft  or  pulpy  matters  ate  decomposed.  The  period  required 
for  tlii-j  operation  varies  much  in  different  leaves,  etc.,  according  to 
thi.'Ir  teiture ;  thus,  some  require  but  a  few  wcdcs,  oucni  as  many 
iiionUis.  When  tbe  pulpy  ports  are  completely  decomposed,  the 
next  operation  consists  in  tneir  removal  from  tbe  filiKO-vascular  net- 
wiirk  with  which  they  were  originally  connected.  This  requires 
much  care  and  patience.  There  are  two  ways  of  aooomplishing  it : 
one,  which  consists  in  carefully  exposing  them  to  a  stream  of  fresh 
water,  Ul^ing  at  the  same  time  a  brush ;  and  tte  other,  by  simply 
placing  them  in  fresh  water,  and  removing  with  care  the  decomposed 
portion^  in  like  manner,'  with  a  brash.  Some  difficulty  will  be  found 
at  first  m  doing  tliis  without,  at  the  same  timo,  breaking  the  fibi-o- 
V.itcular  net-work  i  but  a  httle  practice  will  soon  render  it  easy  of 
accomplishment.  The  adoption  Ruccoravefy  of  simply  fresh  water, 
and  a  stream  of  the  same,  applied  by  means  of  a  syringe,  will  bo 
fi'iTjuently  fouud  dedtable.  liie  paipj  portioiiB  living  been  re- 
inijvod,  and  the  fibro-vascular  net-work  obtained,  the  latter  must 
theii  be  bleached.  For  this  porpoee  prepare  a  weak,  solution  of 
clili>ri(1e  of  lime,  by  adding  about  an  ounce  of  a  strong  solution  of 
tlint  substance  to  a  quart  <n  diHilled  wat«r;  then  soak  Uie  skeletons 
in  this  solution  tor  some  bonis ;  generally  three  or  four  will  sufhce, 
but  when  they  are  very  thick  a  longer  period  will  be  necessary.  After 
this  operntiou  hns  been  perform  eifwiuh  the  skdotons  thoroughly  in 
pure  water,  and,  lastly,  dry  thum  by  freely  expCBing  them  to  fight 
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OU'  sweet  is  tha  sibillaMon  of  the  tea-kettle,  aftrr 

>   tlie  (^  bustle,  a|id  anjue^  of  the  day  1     It  bus  a 

social  genial  sound,  bdicative  of  hanuony  am]  goot 

lillowwup,  tlui^ ing  one's  sclfishueKs, softening  the 

heart  to  kindnc^,  Uinging  forth  anmUi.-  teelin^. 

and  calhng  the  affections  into  play.    It  is  asociaii-d 

with  the  better  part  of  our  nature,  and  spueak  at 

I   once  to  our  sympathies.  A  pleasant,  peaceful  picture 

is  the  Etoaming  tea-kettle,  sitting  on  the  fining 

hob,  with  the  blamig  fire  reflected  in  oountli:^ 

luminous  pointe  fiTim  Cjie  polished  fnmitui^.    How 

merrily  theLittlehdthuiuFsand  bumps  an  ad  libilum 

'  accompaniment  to  the  joyoua  carol  issuing  from  the 

kettle's  metfll  throat.  And  how  it  moveaalwut,  quite 


aniusement  of  all  present.     fi^C  jolly  fellows  aJ  . 
Ihosu  kettles,  all  grimed  aud  burned  by  the  fierce 
huat  of  Uie  growing  sea  coal,  but  their  jollity  Li 
only  shown  when  tliy  get  a  thorough  good  roast- 
ing.    The  briefer  and  better  the  Gre,  the  more 
vocal  are  they.     Tiiey  sing  bo  merrily  that  scalding 
taars  well  upwsri,  and  giish  forth  in  the  very  ful- 
nesH  of  their  glee.  And  Uieir  mirth  is  so  contagious 
that  face  after  face  which  comis  into  the  room  from  the  outer  (huk- 
nea  of  the  street,  cold,  st^n.  and  impassable,  looses  the  hard  lines 
which  the  world  and  its  cm^ing  cares  and  anxieties  baa  been  so 
diligently  drawing  and  deepeniug  there,  and  brightens,  as  the  joUy 
fellow's  song  grows  louder.     The  laugh  that  came  so  faint  at  iiniC 
gains  strength  and  toue'as  the  steam,  curling  upwaida,  floats  away 
aud  mingles  with  the  smoke  in  the  chimney.     And  os  the  bttft; 
fellow's  Bong  proceeds,  glossy  ringlets  arc  toesed  about  in  a  mixry 
way  by  their  pretty  owners,  the  bloom  on  their  cheeks  deepens  its 
tinge,  and  bri^it  eyra  stow  brighter,  and  sparkle  and  fla^  ureiust- 
ibli;  electricity,  and  soft  eyes  grow  softfr,  and  melt  into  a  bappy 
dreamineaa  of  iook  sufficient  to  turn  the  head  of  a  Saint  Kevin  or  a 
Saint  tienanuB,  to  say  nothing  of  an  ordinary  mortal,  with  wuiiu 
affections.      May  all  good  ajigels  guard  mo   from   women   with 
soft  eyee  and  gentle  ways  I     Your  liold,  strong-minded  women  .ire 
sever  dangerous;  thi;y  attempt' to  carry  your  heart  by  storm,  whiih 
invariably  calls  fcath  a  rcsiinance,  aud  endsin  tJieirdiscomfituri.-, 
while  your  Boft-eyeil,  gentle  woman  steals,  like  the  dew  on  the  flower, 
inch  by  inch,  into  your  heart,  and  her  being  actually  becomes  iiicor- 

Cfirated  with  youra,  and  she  circulalffl  through  your  veins  witli  your 
lood.  Her  very  gentleness  is  a  chain  of  adamant  that  fettcre  every 
limb ;  you  feei  not  your  captivity,  and  set  her  up  in  the  taborn.ic!o 
of  your  heart,  and  worship  every  smile.  May  all  good  angels,  I  faj 
again,  preserve  me  from  a  soft-eyed,  gentle  woman,  or  my  baclit'lor 
days  would  be  numbered  1 

Dinner,  in  general,  19  a  dull,  serious  performance,  and  isessentially 
an  animal  gi-atification,  aU  its  det^k  tending  to  comfort  (be 
stomach,  miiiisltiT  to  tbe  appetite,  and  to  appease  the  ci.ii  iti^p  uf 
hunger.  Its  prepamtion,  too,  is  often  elaborate  and  costly.  But  tea, 
hglit,  elegant,  and  graceful,  like  its  dispenseis,  is  more  soeial  luid 
gunial  iji  its  character.  It  is  peculiarly  feminine  in  all  its  del:ttls, 
cheerful,  pleasant,  sparkling,  volatile,  oud  cthi-real. 

Those  with  great  animil  spirits  often  consign  the  t«a-tAble  and 
ita  occupants  to  the  infernal  regions,  as  a  "  milk  and  watery  nff^iir." 
Some  tolerate  it  as  the  prelude  to  the  whirling  dance,  with  its  plea- 
sant and  excitable  accompauioienla  of  ruling  galop,  bounding 
polka,  and  whirling  waits. 

Uh  \  how  you  loven  dehgbt  in  the  dance.  Under  its  shadow, 
and  beneath  the  lynx-eyed  mother,  with  all  her  starched,  tight- 
lacel,  puritanical  notions,  can  yuu  clam  the  girl  of  jour  heart,  witli 
whom  a  deeert  would  be  a  paradise,  and  wanting  whom  the  world, 
with  all  its  beauty,  would  be  chaos.  Her  glowing  cheek  touching 
youis,  her  waving  ringlets  mingling  with  your  whiskers  and  fan- 
ning your  face.  Your  young  hearts  throbbing  and  Qutlcring  like 
caged  birds  in  an  ccstacy  of  pleasure.  Rut  one  G&nnot  alwcyn  liavo 
the  merry  dance.  Besides,  "  when  wild  youth  is  passed,"  when 
the  blood  tuna  languidly  tbiough  the  veins,  and  ooms  and  bunioua 
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come  to.  abide  .with,  us  asd  juake  ikeit  pntf^oce  felt,  wfaaied  plea- 
sant as  the  tea-table,  with  its  happy  zeminiscenceB  ? 

Some  very  good  and  kind  people  think,  and  atfinn,  that  tea-tables 
are  places  where  colanders  are  often  made  of  people's  reputations, 
and  that  the  mufi&ns  and  crumpets  are  buttered  with  scandal. 
*^  True  it  ia,  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true,"  that  sometimes  a  few  people  do 
now  and  then  get  a  little  polishing  off  under  the  spout  of  the  tea- 
pot. But  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  poor  and  innocent  ^^  Congou," 
or  **  the  strong  and  wiry-leafed  Bohea,"  the  "  young  Hyson,  par- 
ticularly recommended,"  or  the  ^^  Gunpowder,"  that  is  quite 
harmless,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  ^*  viUanous  saltpetre,  which 
has  cut  down  mawy  a  im  fellow,"  and  on  which  the  interesting 
cousins  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  bestow  so  much  of  their  terres- 
trial  time.  Scandal  would  be  talked  any  day  in  the  year  by  a  cer- 
tain class  of  people  in  preference  to  darning  stockings,  if  tea  were 
never  in  existence.  The  brown  infusion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it ;  it  is  an  (^ganization,  or  I  should  rather  say,  disorganization. 
A  defect  of  education,  calling  into  play  what  phrenologists  term 
our  destructiveneas,  and  making  om*  neighbours  wonder  what  tho 
deuce  warmed  their  ears  so  on  Saturday  or  Tuesday,  and  on  ^^  Tib's 
Eve." 

But  what  would  become  of  that  darling,  dimpled  little  cherub, 
Cupid  and  his  archery,  if  it  were  not  for  the  tea-table?  The  little 
fellow  would  lose  the  use  of  his  bow  for  want  of  practice,  lie 
might  hang  it  on  a  willow- tree,  and  cut  up  his  arrows  for  lucifer- 
matches,  in  lieu  of  matches  more  pleasant  and  agreeable.  Master 
Hymen,  too,  would  have  to  put  out  hiij  torch,  and  shut  up  his  esta- 
blishment, become  a  recluse,  and  appear  so  seldom  among  us  that 
young  people  would  begin  to  forget  him,  and  cease  to  visit  him  and 
his  altar.  What  lithe,  gracefid  figui*es,  merry  faccs^aud  brave, 
warm  hearts  have  I  seen  gathered  round  the  ever-cheerful  tea-table ! 
AVhiit  friendships  have  I  seen  formed  and  cemented  there  to  last 
while  there  is  a  life-throb  in  the  veins  I  What  happy  hours  have 
1  spent  at  that  symposium  of  repasts,  with  the  young,  the  good, 
the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  How  many  little  touches  of  love  have 
1  noted  there,  at  which  the  cold  and  sceptical  might  sneer,  because 
they  were  beyond  their  comprehension,  but  which  to  all  who  have 
ever  loved  have  such  a  charm.  But,  as  if  yesterday,  I  can  see 
Julia,  the  raven-haired  and  bright-eyed,  with  all  her  gentle  ways 
and  feminine  motions,  gather  closer  to  Frederick,  and  steal  her 
small  hand  into  iiia  smooth,  soft  palm,  to  nestle  there  as  a  harbour 
of  refuge  from  the  perila  of  the  world.  What  faith  and  trusting 
confidence  are  in  those  lai-ge,  liquid  eyes,  as  they  gaze  into  his  face  I 
That  look,  which  a  woman  who  loves  only  can  give.  Beyond  is 
the  playful  Maj^gy,  with  her  ringing,  musical  hiugh,  all  life  and 
spirits,  making  fun  of  Georgy.  But  do  not  you  attempt  it,  Or  you 
will  turn  tlioee  merty,  dancing  eyes  into  blazing  orbs,  flashing  in- 
dignation and  withering  Bcom.  The  short,  proud  Up  would  curl 
up,  and  haixi,  rapid,  hiysing  sentences  would  be  poured  from  that 
little  mouth,  that  would  pale  the  bravest  cheek.  She  loves  her 
Cleorgy,  and  cares  not  who  knows  it.  She  will  toil  for  him  in  their 
distant  home  beyond  the  sea,  dance  for  him,  sing  for  Lim,  aye,  and 
do  battle  for  hun.  That  large,  quiet  man  she  woreliins,  with  all 
the  fire  and  impetuosity  of  her  wayward  nature.  With  what  ad- 
mirable tact  their  mother  enters  into  the  views  of  her  girls,  bring- 
ing the  broad-shouldered,  sheepish  young  fellows,  who  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  their  large,  sinewy  hands,  and  seating  them  at 
the  social  board  beside  the  only  persons  in  the  room  that  they  can 

speak  to. 

Ble^ings  on  all  you  mothers  who  have  warm,  generous  hearts, 
and  who  have  not  forgotten  that  you  were  once  young  yourselves  ! 
Fathers  may  frown  and  look  grave,  but  never  fear,  boys,  so  long 
as  you  have  the  daughter's  heart  and  the  mother^s  smile.  Never 
seem  to  hear  the  father's  muttered  remark  of  *.*  what  the  deuce  can 
she  see  in  the  fellow  to  smile  so  pleasantly  upon  him  I"  And  all  be- 
cause you  cannot  make  youiself  as  agreeable  to  him  as  you  can  to 
his  merry -hearted  Uttle  girl.  But  never  mind  papa.  If  you  find 
your  conversation  a  bore  to  him,  just  let  the  mother  manage  him. 
She  knows  all  his  weak  points,  she  found  them  out  years  ago,  when 
moonlif^L  walks  Were  just  as  pleasant  to  him  and  her  as  they  are 
to  you  and  Maggy  now,  and  will  help  you  better  than  you  can 
help  yourself. 

Oh  1 1  have  met  mothers,  who,  although  Tune  had  silvered  the 
once  glossy  hair,  liad  still  young  warm  hearts  and  generous  sym- 

{iftthieB,  md^  with  ^ogd-aatured  bUudueee,  uever  ecbw  mQjn^  th&a 


they  shoald  see,  and  who  waited  patiently  for  their  daughters  to 
tell  them  what  somebody  had  said  to  them,  an^  what  they  said  to 
somebody  in  reply.  And  I  have  met  mothers  who  were  she-dragons, 
eVer  guarding  their  danghtets,  fearing  to  trust  them  out  of  their 
sight,  and  so  anxious  to  get  them  married,  that  they  always  fright- 
ened the  young  men  away.  They  would  not  let  ihe  young  people 
manage  their  little  affairs  in  their  own  little  way,  bat  they  kept 
poking  their  veneraUe  noses,  blue  with  distnut  and  suspicion,  m 
between  them ;  had  them  ever  and  always  under  the  magnifying 
gaze  of  their  hard  stony  eyes;  and  ever  and  anon  dropping  in  some 
uioBt  unseasonable  advice  about  prudence  and  caution,  wfaiish 
worldly,  selfish  people  are  ever  enunciating.  Like  a  sudden  frost 
in  early  spring,  they  nip  the  incipient  buds  of  acquaintance  which 
might  have  expanded  mto  love,  and  blossomed  into  matrimony, 
the  flower  they  so  anxiously  desired  to  gather.  How  those  sort  of 
women  do  pumoeuvre  for  a  marriage !  It  is  the  gr^test  pleasusre  - 
one  of  them  can  have  when  she  cannot  get  married  herself.  And 
she  gets  a  few  more  of  her  own  stamp,  and  they  form  a  league 
against  some  unfortunate  young  man  that  they  hear  is  well  to  do 
in  the  world.  How  freely  they  draw  on  their  imaginations  for  the 
amiable  disposition  and  inestimable  quahties  of  the  young  lady, 
wliich  they  wish  to  give  him  as  a  helpmate !  And  what  crams  they 
will  tell  to  carry  out  their  matrimonial  scheme !  If  you  wish  to 
know  a  young  lady's  character  and  disposition,  do  not  trust  to  the 
report  of  her  lady  friend,  for  she  will  do  all  she  can  to  promote  her 
friend's  hymeneal  views.  See  with  your  own  eyes,  and  hear  with 
your  own  ears,  but  trust  not  to  the  reports  of  her  lady  friends ; 
they  will  ascertain  what  qualities  you  admire  in  a  wife,  and  inform 
you  that  she  possesses  them  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  If  you  like 
domesticity,  she  is  the  most  domestic  person  in  the  world.  If 
amiability  is  your  admiration,  she  is  the  most  amiable  of  her  sex. 
If  religion  be  your  weakness,  she  is  the  most  religious  of  females. 
If  thrift  and  frugality  be  your  predominant  ideas,  she  is  thrift  and 
frugality  personMed.  She  files  all  her  bills,  enters,  daily,  her  ex- 
penditure in  her  day-book,  posts  weekly  into  her  journal,  and 
balances  her  iedger  monthly ;  and  has,  actually,  out  of  her  house- 
keeping allowance,  opened  an  account  in  a  Savings'  Bank.  She  is 
such  a  surprising  girl,  and  not  to  be  matched  under  the  heavens, 
and  quite  a  treusure  to  the  man  who  will  be  so  fortunate  as  to  ob- 
tain her.  But  never  take  to  wife,  aa  you  value  your  comfort,  a  girl 
whom  every  one  praised,  or  ten  chances  to  one  she  will  cut  you  down 
to  one  cup  of  tea  in  the  evening,  and  that  without  cream  or  sugar. 
Now,  I  always  take  three  cups,  hot,  strong,  and  sweet,  with  plenty 
of  cream  and  sugar.  And  when  I  go  down  to  take  tea  with  my 
Ellen,  which  is  every  Sunday  evening,  I  take  four,  positively  foui' ; 
but  then,  the  d^ar,  delightful  girl  knows  my  weakness,  and  makc-j 
such  nice  tea,  and  her  sister  makes  such  exquisite  cake,  that  the  tcvi 
and  the  cake  slip  down  in  a  most  agreeable  and  exhilarating  man- 


ner. 


Oh !  Ellen,  what  a  charming  girl  you  are  t  and  with  what  un- 
speakable rapture  I  giizo  on  that  Tittle,  graceful,  and  elegant  figure, 
and  how  I  love  the  flutter  of  tluit  pretty  barege  >vhich  enrobes 
all  I  hold  dear.  Oh  I  how  J  wish  I  could  have  you  always  to  pour 
out  my  ti^,  and  to  help  me  to  cake  !  ^ 


The  Polka. — Somewhere  about  the  year  1831,  a  young  peasant 
girl,  who  was  in  the  service  of  a  citizen  of  Elbeteinitz,  in  Bohemia, 
performed  a  dance,  of  her  own  invention,  one  Sunday  ckftcmoon,  for 
her  special  delectation,  and  sang  a  suitable  tune  to  it.  The  school- 
master, Joseph  Neruda,  who  happened  to  be  present,  wrote  down  the 
melody,  and  the  new  dance  was  soon  after  publicly  performed  for 
the  firet  time  in  Elbeteinitz.  About  1835,  it  made  ita  entrance  into 
Prague,  and  then  obtained  the  name  of  Polka,  from  the  Bohemian 
word  "  Pulka,"  or  half,  from  the  half -step  prevalent  in  it.  Four 
years  later  it  was  carried  to  Vienna  by  a  Prague  band.  In  1840,  a 
dancing  master  of  Prague  danced  the  polka  with  great  success  at 
the  "  Odeon",  whence  it  found  its  way,  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
to  every  dandng-room.  The  first  polka  tliat  appeared  in  the  musio 
trade  was  qomposed  by  Franz  Hilmar,  teacher  at  Kopidline;  and 
eventually  liabitjdty,  Leibmaun,  Prochaska,  Swoboda,  and  Titl, 
produced  some  first-rato  polbis.     The  girl   who  discovered  thi4 

vmoYfmi  ^Uive  was  af  WrwarcU  married,  but  uq  OOQ  lmow«  her  mw» 
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JE&F0U7T     ABBEY. 

fUIS  religioQB  edifice  was  originoUy  founded  by  Donough 
O'Dououghoo,  KInK  or  I'rince  of  Onory,  in  the  yesr  1180, 
for  Cistercian  Moi^  The  ruins  are  sit^ted  on  the  river 
Nore,  about  two  milcB  from  Thomastown,  and  are  very 
extenidve,  ocenpying  nearly  three  acres  of  ground.  The 
church  wu  e,  cruci&rm  structure,  and  consisted  of  a  nave, 
the  roof  of  which  was  BUi)ported  fay  a  range  of  six  pointed 
archel,  witii  a  MHrespondinc  nuinlter  of  maaaive  coin  in  im.  Above  and 
between  these  pointed  aretes  are  the  remains  of  six  clerestory 
windows,  narrow  and  rather  rounded  at  their  tops.  The  western 
or  great  window  of  the  nave  (xiiisiato  of  three  distinct  arches, 
Eeparated  from  each  other  by  a  siiij{te  muUion,  with  rounded  tope 
also,    llie  Bteepls,  which  ia  over  the  croaa  of  the  transept,  derives 


and  A  female  figure,  habited  in  the  ccetome  of  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth century.  This  monument  is  sud  to  have  been  erected  for 
I>0D0Ug4>,  King  of  Ossory,  founder  of  the  Abbey,  who  died,  and 

was  here  interred,  in  the  year  1165.  The  male  figure  holds  in  the 
right  hand,  which  reposes  on  his  breast,  the  fragment  of  a  crucifix. 
The  left  hand  t»  directed  towards  a  Hmnll  haip,  that  hangs  from  his 
left  side.  The  base  of  the  monument  is  cut  mto  compartments,  ia 
which  are  seen  various  images  of  the  apcstles.  Two  crowned  figure 
appear  at  the  foot  of  the  monument,  standing  bedde  a  kn^ng 
angel,  whose  bauds  are  uplifted,  in  the  act  of  fervent  prayer.  Meet 
of  the  figures  wear  long  bcardi),  and  appear  to  be  singing  or  laughing. 
On  a  tomb  of  blaclc  marble  lies  the  full  length  statne  of  an  abbot, 
in  his  proper  lutbit.  In  the  left  hand  he  hol£  a  crosier,  the  volute 
of  which  cont.iins  an  Agnus  Dei,  well  sculptured.  Tl|e  right  arm 
is  uplifted,  and  the  two  first  fingers  and  thumb  are  raised,  is  if  in 
the  act  of  swearing  an  oath  of  fidehty,  or  of  some  very  serious  kind. 


its  support  from  four  maative  square  pillars,  and  the  arches  which 

spring  from  them.  He  two  arches  of  the  transepts,  aod  that 
bi:loDgiug  to  the  nave,  are  of  the  pointed  form  :  the  arch  which 
Uada  to  die  choir  or  chancel  is  aeculjir. 

This  sinKular  deviation  iu  point  of  form  between  them,  mokes  it 
very  probable  that  the  choir  was  the  work  of  a  different  period  ; 
although  the  eastern  or  altar  window,  which  is  now  built  up  to  a 
smaller  dimension,  is  also  of  the  pointed  form.  Such  an  anomaly  iu 
the  character  of  its  architecture,  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  the 
Buppoaitbn  that  it  was  built  about  the  period  when  these  styles — 
the  circular  and  the  pointed— were  undergoing  that  change  which 
occasioned  tiie  one  to  supersede  the  other.  Tne  roof  of  the  choir  is 
a  circular  arch  of  stone,  quite  perfect,  and  in  the  chancel,  senlptured 
in  mde,  tliongh  bold  reiisf,  oppomte  to  the  grand  altar  of  the  BonA 
TOM  aisle,  stand  the  remain*  of  a  tomb,  upon  which  repose  a  male 


in  the  manner  that  is  to  this  day  practised  on  parte  of  the  oontiDeut. 
A  serpent,  or  monster,  gnnwb  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Croaaer,  The 
head  of  the  statue  rcposi:^  upon  a  pillow  of  much  elegance.  The 
inscription  is  illegible. 

A  second  ancient  monument  of  a  religious  person  sustains  a  statue, 
executed  with  conspicuous  talent  and  delicacy.  The  crouer  is  of 
excellent  workmanship,  and  in  the  right  hand  it  a  sprig  of  trefoil, 
emblematic  of  the  'lYinity,  The  table,  or  altar-slab,  on  which  this 
figure  reclines,  is  covered  with  trefoils  and  roses. 

Several  other  disfigured  monuments  of  eccleeiasticB  may  be  dis- 
covered amidst  the  rubbish  with  which  the  Abbey -church  is  now 
choaked  up. 

'Die  nxd  of  the  steeple,  over  the  cnns  transept,  is  curiously  groined 
with  springers,  that  are  supported  on  each  sicfe  by  corbels  of  a  neat 
it>Jform.    The  nnve  and  transepbj  are  uncorered. 


FXVERSHAM  ON  HIS  WAY  TO  FAME. 


COHNA    CA6TLS. 

ROM  three  to  four  mUee  west  of  Tallow  atands 
CoDca  Csfitle,  on  a  high  limestone  roclc,  which  rises 
afanoat  pen)eiulicuUrl^  froni  the  rivsr  Bride.    The  1 
exterior  of  the  buiidiog  in  tolerably   perfect.     It   j 

present*  a  m  '      

I  The  first  arc 
is  acceaslblu  hf  a  winding  ataircaae  of  cut  limeslODe, 
which,  for  neatness  of  execution,  far  exceeds  any 
we  have  seen  in  the  luicient  lowers  of  the  south. 
From  this  room  may  be  descriod,  to  the  west,  a  ttact 
of  finely -diTersified  country:  iraratdiately  under  is 
tlic  village  of  Conna ;  a  little  beyond  which  ia 
n  rimng  ground,  called  "  Gallows  Hill,"  the  spot 
'  where,  we  are  told,  Crorowell  Btatioued  hia  army, 

and  held  council  for  the  execution  of  the  defending 
forcK,  and  frmn  whence  he  battered  the  csstle,  ap- 
parently with  Uttle  effect.  Over  the  entrance  is  a 
covered  aperture  in  the  wall,  which  commuuicatee 
with  the  upper  room,  and  ia  evidently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  letting  fall  missiles,  or  boiling  water,  or  Wd, 
on  an  enemy  attempting  to  force  the  doorway;  this 
, .  conduction  aperture  is,  with  few  exceptions,  peculiar 
*  to  the  ancient  def enaive  toweta.  and  similarly  situ - 

atedineach.  Dr.Siuith,inhia"HLstoryof  tbecountv 
of  CorIt,"thua  meutioaa  it:  "A  mile  west  of  Maguly  is  Connough 
Cnstle,  whicbbelongedtoThomasFitigeraldRoe.  It  was  demised  U 
Sir  Richard  Bojle  by  Sir  James  FuUerton,  A.n.  1G03.  Near  isastona 
bridge  over  the  river  Bride.  This  castle  is  a  high  square  tower,  built 
on  a  Etoep  rock,  and  commands  an  extensive  pnspect  over  the  adjacent 
coitntty.  More  west  is  the  small  parish  church  of  Knockmourne,  in 
rt-pair,  the  onlv  remainJ!  of  an  ancient  corporation,  which  was  entirely 
burned  down  uy  the  White  Knights,  in  Deamond'a  rebellion." 


FAVEESHAM     OH    HIS    WAY    TO    FAME. 
BY  BLA^•C^AIlD  JERROLD. 


RESKNTI.V  .Ml-.  IkiHliu  obsen-ed  to  hiawife  (who 
Bcldom  euieivcd  from  the  mideiTn-ound  apartuient  of 
her  house)  that  it  ai)X)carei1  to  IJini  that  So^y  and 
&Ir.  >ieia  underRlood  one  another.  Whereupon  the 
I  lady  begcvd  to  hope  that  her  lord  and  master  would 
'  ,  not  talk  like  a  fool.     Sophy  lunrry  a  man  who  had 

not  a  chauge  of  linen,  or  a  decent  coat  to  his  back  ! 
Tlie  girl  would  be  inad.  Mr.  Uastin  was  roquested' 
,  to  remember  that  if  he  had  no  pride,  his  wife  had. 
It  was  true  thnt  her  mother  was  a  servant  in  eArly 
.  life;  "but,"  mid  the  Indy,  looking  hard  into  Mr. 
Baetiu's  iaiX,  as  tliough  she  were  about  to  try  faow  he 
would  stand  a  severe  surgical  operation,  "  but  my 
mother  hved  to  wear  a  gold  watch." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  blame  Mxh.  Bostin,  whose 
mother  Lid  been  lifted  to  the  dignity  of  gold-watch-* 
wearing,  fh.-\t  she  d<«lined  to  trust  her  daughter 
Sophy's  happiniea  to  the  keeping  of  her  third-fioor 
lodger.  Kfr.  Itastin  was  reminded  that  the  young 
gentleman  was  only  one  of  his  disreputable  tavern 
acquaintances,  and  that  goodness  alone  knew  where 
he  came  from,  or  his  belongings.  Mr.  Bastin  was  too 
practised  an  orator  to  be  put  aside  by  feminine  sog- 
eestions.  He  stated  that  the  female  mind  was  decidedly 
irradoiml.  Mr,  Topley,  or  rather  Sam,  bore  the  iiupretB  of  a 
gentleman  ;  in  any  case  be  was  one  of  Nature's  gentlemen. 

"  Then  Nature  has  some  very  queer  children,"  said  Mrs.  BastiD. 

"  Observe,"  remarked  Bastin,  losing  his  interest  in  his  intended 

BOn-in -law,  in  his  desire  to  elaborate  his  ideas  on  Nature's  gentlemen, 


m 
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"  Observe,  Mrs.  Bastin,  that  the  outward  trappings  of  the  gentle- 
man are  nought,  save  only  to  vulgar  minds.*' 

"  I  confess  to  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  clean  hands  and  shirts. 
There,  don't  talk  to  me,  Bastin ;  you're  not  at  the  Glowworms." 
Mrs.  Bastin  was  losing  her  temper. 

"  AVomen  are  emphatically  irrational  creatures,"  Mr.  Bastin 
repeated.     "  But,  my  dear,  where  is  my  supper?" 

"  I*ve  nothing  for  you  but  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,"  said  Mrs. 
Bastin.  *'The  first  floor  dined  out  to-day ;  and  your  friend,  Mr. 
Topley,  I  suppose  you  know,  leaves  ne'er  a  crumb  nor  bite." 

Jrlr.  Bastin  felt  the  shaft,  but  smiled  as  it  pierced  him. 

**  Drat  the  child,  where  is  she  ?"  cried  Alra.  Bastin. 

Mr.  Bastin  smiled  his  blandest  as  his  passionate  wife  shrieked  up 
the  stairs  for  her  Sophy.  Sly  Miss  Sophy  was  on  the  first  landing, 
drinking  in  the  tender  eloquence  of  Sam  Topley. 

"  I've  told  all  to  Hie  governor,"  said  Mr.  Sam. 

"  Now,  how  could  you '?"  responded  Sophy.  "  But,  just  think  of 
mother,  only  think  of  it.''    Mr.  Sam  answered  with  a  kiss. 

"  How  can  you  go  on  so  ?"  cried  the  maiden,  but  more  in  con- 
fusion than  in  anger.  Another  kiss — and  then  a  start  at  the  awful 
voice  of  "  Mother." 

Why,  these  scenes  happened  any  day  you  might  call  at  Mr.  Bas- 
tin's  house.  "While  the  lord  and  master,  in  his  ample  shirt-deeves, 
smoked  his  pipe  by  the  kitchen  fire  and  endeavoured  to  bring  his 
wife  to  reason,  in  other  words,  to  agree  with  himself,  the  lovers 
cooed  on  the  stair-case.  Sometimes  Mr.  Sam  was  invited  to  take  a 
pipe  and  a  snack  in  the  kitchen,  but  these  occasions  were  only 
when  Mrs.  Bastin  was  in  a  sunny  humour,  which  did  not  hap^jcn 
every  day  in  the  week. 

"  We  were  all  young  once,"  Mr.  Bastin  would  remark— eyeing  the 
lovers. 

**  And  we're  not  all  of  us  Methusalites  yet,"  from  Mrs.  Bastin. 
"  Put  the  kettle  on,  Sophy."    This  to  disturb  the  happjr  pair. 

**  When  I  was  courting  Polly  Bunch,"  Mr.  Bastin  continued.  But 
tliis  was  too  much  for  his  spouse. 

"  Let's  have  none  of  your  disgraceful  experiences  here,  Bastin,  if 
you  please.     It's  a  pity  she  didn't  have  you  instead  of  me.     I  ain't 
proud  of  my  bargain,  I  can  assure  you,  my  lord."    Throughout 
this  burst,  Mr.  Bastin   slowly  blew  jets  of  smoke  into  the  fire, 
and  smiled. 

"  Most  irrational  creatures',  I'm  hanged  if  they're  not,"  was  his 
answer. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  specimen  of  connubial  blise  that 
was  here  unfolded' to  the  sight  of  Mr.  Sam  was  not  a  pleasant  one. 
If,  when  the  argument  became  very  hot,  Miss  Sophy  ventured  to  say, 
most  respectfuUy,  "  Ha  I  mother,"  this  estimable  lady  performed  that 
act  which  her  husband  described  as  *'  jumping  down  the  child's 
throat."  Sam,  to  be  candid^  enjoyed  the  wrangles  almost  as' much 
as  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  future  Mrs.  Sam.  Sometimes  his 
fond  imagination,  leaping  the  gulf  that  lay  between  him  and 
the  church,  he  would  venture,  whimsically,  to  call  Mrs.  Bastin 
mother. 

*'  Young  man,  I  allow  no  Kberties.  I  am  not  your  mother ;  and 
it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  I  ever  am.  I  have  not  had  the  plea- 
sure, yet,  of  meeting  that  lady."  This  retort  covered  poor  Sam 
with  confusion.  Why  he  should  have  been  confused  when  hia  mo- 
ther was  mentitned,  is  a  secret  which  the  writer  of  these  pages  never 
discovered.  He  only  remembers  that  he  felt  a  profound  pity  for  the 
lad,  who  hung  his  head,  or  stammered  into  another  subject  whenever 
the  subject  was  drawn  near  to  hia  mysterious  home.  Mr.  Faver- 
*Bham  was  once  or  twice  pleased  to  say  that  there  were  awful  ru- 
mours, which  connected  tne  Topley  destinies  with  a  shop,  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court,  and  an  ignoble  flight  to  Australia,  under  circumstances 
that  might  have  necessitated  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Brothers 
Forrester,  of  the  Mansion  House.  This  was  one  of  the  most  ill- 
natured  things  Faversham  ever  said :  but  he  could  not  help  turning 
his  phrase,  and  he  really  believed,  in  his  inmost  soul,  that  a  direct 
family  connection  with  a  shop  was  to  be  hiddeu,  like  leprosy.  It 
waa,  m  truth,  sad  to  see  Sam  Topley  in  the  midst  of  hia  friends, 
when  the  conversation  wandered  to  family  matters.  They  had  all 
their  pleasant  or  unpleasant  memories  to  bring  before  the  board, 
llie  nursery  pranks  they  had  played ;  the  apple-pie  beds  tiiey  had 
made  for  the  governor's  stately  visiters ;  the  breakages  for  which 
they  hivd  suffured  punisliment ;  the  cuffs  they  had  borne  ;  the  little 

fietioxu)  they  had  coined  to  get  hall-eoTerei^  from  QUunma ;  thdr 


loves  with  mistresses  in  trousers  and  iaittena.  Had  Sum  nooe  of 
these  experiences  to  relate  ?  We  know  only  that  he  never  spoke  of 
them ;  and  that  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  we  pitied  him.  But 
did  the  conversation  tarn  upon  generous  subjects  of  manhood's  life : 
on  good  men  who  had  been  met  in  by-ways ;  on  kind,  strange  hands 
tliat  had  oome  to  the  aid  of  a  difficulty,  Sam  was  voluble  enough — 
for  Sam  had  a  heart  we  shall  take  leave  to  match  with  the  noblest, 
and  the  gentlest  nurtured.  He  took  the  honey  thankfully  where  h^ 
might  gather  it ;  if  not  from  the  screened  bee-hive,  daintily  set  in 
the  recesses  of  Chatsworth  gardens ;  then,  heartily  he  dug  it  from 
under  the  moss  of  a  moor,  where  the  wild  heather  was  flowering 
thickly. 

There  were  evenings,  and  over  anxious  ones  to  pass,  when  in  that 
kitchen  where  dwelt  his  love,  the  conversation  ran  on  his  prospects. 
Sam,  as  it  has  been  already  hinted,  had  some  obscm^e  connection 
with  the  fine  arta.  Hia  pencil  had  been  essayed  upon  the  walla  of 
his  garret,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Mrs.  Bastin,  who  took  occa- 
sion to  remind  him  that  she  held  the  house  on  a  repairing  lease,  and 
waa  bound  to  leave  it  in  as  good  a  condition  as  she  had  found  it, 
which  remark  suggested  to  Sam's  mind  that,  unless  the  tenement 
was  in  one  of  tie  later  stages  of  decay  when  Mrs.  B.  became  its 
tenant,  Mrs.  B.  had  her  work  before  her.  But,  undoubtedly,  Sam 
had  used  his  pencil  before  he  became  Mrs.  Bastin's  lodger.  He  had 
dropped  hints  about  hard  times,  when  he  had  drawn  valentines  for 
obscure  publishers,  at  a  few  shillings  apiece,  And  he  had  laughed  in 
a  peculiar  way  of  his,  when  he  had  coifte  across  certain  humorous 
snuff  and  cigar  papers.  He  discovered  a  curious  knowledge  of  known 
men  which  surprised  his  friends.  He  had  painted  ceilings  in  great 
houses,  and  appeared  to  have  assisted  in  the  construction  or  decora- 
tion of  some  of  Madame  Tussaud's  wax-works. 

These  strange  facta  crept  out  by  degrees,  and  Mr.  Bastin  became 
more  and  more  convinced  tiiat  he  had  under  his  roof  an  unrecognised 
genius.  *^The  day  will  come,"  said  he  to  hia  wife,  while  tliLs 
ahrewd  lady  waa  "  washing  up  the  tea  things,"  "  the  time  will  coms3, 
when  the  name  of  Topely  wiU  bo  known  aU  over  the  world." 

*^  Get  away  with  your  nonsense,  do.  You're  as  great  a  fool  as 
the  young  people  themaelves,  Bastin.  I've  heard  your  pot-house 
companions  call  you  a  genius.  I'm  sure,  when  I  told  sister  Sally,  I 
thought  she  womd  have  died  with  laughter.  Smoke  your  filthy 
pipe,  and  ha'  done,  do." 

Mr.  Bastin  took  up  his  newspaper  with  superb  disdain,  and  for 
the  one  hundredth  time  averred  that  *^  the  female  mind  was  de- 
cidedly irrational." 

«  •  «  « 

^^  Another  beginning  I  More  new  books  !  Quilla  by  the  dozen  * 
And  ink  enough  to  float  an  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  1"  The  old 
story,  Faversham.  Caricatures  will  be  drawn  iipon  tiie  paper ; 
the  quilla  will  become  pipe-tubes ;  and  the  ink  will  be  upset  in  some 
lively  shindy,  about  4  a.m." 

This  waa  a  rather  lively  sally  for  Jack  Ashby. 

Mr.  Faversham  could  not  respond  in  the  best  humour.  He  beg- 
ged that  Jack  would  not  favour  him  with  much  more  of  this  kind 
of  humour.  If  "  the  feUows"  would  leave  him  alone,  they  would 
soon  see  that  he  did  -not  intend  to  idle  away  his  life  in  smoking, 
drinking,  and  billiard  playing. 

"  You're  a  capital  preacher  spoiled,"  said  Mr  Jack.  *'  However, 
don't  say  I  intcrruptea  you,  I'm  off.     When  do  you  dine  ?" 

*^  I  can't  tell  when  I  shall  have  finished.  I  shall  dport  the  oak 
all  day,  so  mind  you  don't  tell  anybody  I'm  at  home," 

^*  But  what  are  you  about  to-night  ?  I'm  thinking  of  giving  the 
governor  a  turn."  Mr.  Aahby  hereby  conveyed  to  his  friend  his 
intention  of  visiting  his  father.  ^^  Will  you  com&*--or  is  it  too 
Blow  ?" 

Too  ak>w  t  Mr.  Faversham,  whose  thoughts  had  been  wandering 
often  to  Jamaica  Lodge,  would  have  read  Jack  Aahby  a  lesson  on 
his  irreverence,  but  he  restrained  himself,  and  waa  content  with  the 
observation,  that  Jack  paid  hia  parents  a  bad  and  ill-deserved  com- 
pUnient. 

It  waa  agreed  that  the  two  ahould  dine  together,  and  repair  to 
enjoy  suburban  domesticity  afterwarda.  Mr.  Jade  dedaxed  that  he 
liked  to  "  pepper  and  salt  the  family  circle  with  a  few  straogera.'* 

Mr.  Faversnam  arranged  hLs  papers,  displayed  his  note-books, 
and  disposed  himself  for  a  long  day's  work.    It  had  been  observed 

to  him  that  the  best  iffty  to  mli»  m  ^vly  tmom  ftt  the  bar  iruft  W 
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achieve  some  literary  renown.    And  he  was  bound  to  allow  that 
many  of  the  great  successes  which  he  saw  before  hiip  were  mainly 
due  to  a  previoiw  literary  reputation.     There  was  Mr.  Sergeant 
Trumpetone  !   He  began  life  as  an  indifferent  contributor  to  niaga- 
zincfl.      lie  wrote  comic  and  serio-comic  articles.     It  was  never 
known  how  on  earth  he  scraped  the  money  together  to  enter  even 
at  Gray's  Inn.     As  a  sucking  barrister  he  had  eked  out  his  slender 
income  by  rejx)rting  for  a  morning  paper,  and  now  look  at  him ! 
The  papers  to  which  he  once  contrioated  are  now  delighted  to 
chronicle  his  success.     He  is  the  adopted  advocate  of  all  literary 
dis[iutant8^  possibly  not  the  most  advantageous  clients — ^but  valu- 
able in  the  end,  as  Ixjfore  their  cases  are  certain  to  be  fully  reported. 
R.  Shambletr,  Q.C.,  is  surely  another  instance  in  point.    How  did 
he  l)egin  ?     Why,  he  reported  dinners  and  vestry  meetipgs  for  the 
"  Whig  News."  It  chanced  tliat  opportunities  arose  for  the  display  of 
his  latent  energy  and  graphic  power.     He  displayed  the  happy  art 
of  making  very  dull  j>roc(»edingB  the  vehicle  for  agreeable  fea^ling. 
He  could  set  forth  the  foibles  of  a  speaker,  or  describe  a  full  room 
of  noodles  wrangling  over  a  formal  point,  with  a  power  that  may 
1)6  ranked  pomewhere  between  penny-a-llning  and  literature.     A 
national  dL^ariter,  that  discovered  tens  of  thousands  of  poor  creatures 
starving  in  our  midst,  was  R.  Shamblety's,  Q.C..  opportunity.    He 
went  forth  with  his  pencil  and  note-book,  descriDed  all  he  saw  in 
j>Iain  English — ^and  returned  to  London  famous.      Hundreds  of 
writers,  and  more  scholarly  men  then  R.  Shamblety,  now  Q.C.,  are 
L^ad  to  sun  themselves  in  the  honour  of  his  distant  acquaintance. 
But  an  indifferent  rower  pulling  with  the  stream  will  travel  faster 
thim  the  good  rower  who  pulls  against  it. 

I^Ir.  Apteryx,  now  holding  power  over  the  Uberty  of  hundreds  of 
her  ]\r«ijesty'8  subjects ;  an  awtul  presence,  in  which  the  to-day  rich 
mnu  may  hear  that  henceforth  he  is  not  to  control  more  money 
tlinn  a  pedlar  carries  in  his  pocket,  and  that  the  gloom  of  the  prison 
of  unreason  is  his  prospect ;  this  mighty  judge,  with  counsel  laugh- 
ing as  they  pleaa  for  him,  is  wliat?  Peep  into  a  meeting  of 
cabinet  ministers.  It  w  arranged  that  there  is  a  nuisance  of  which 
her  Majesty's  government  must  be  rid,  so  Mr.  Apteryx,  by  the 
force  of  his  unpopularity,  becomes  a  judge  of  the  actions  of  his 
fellow-men.  He  nas  crawled  to  the  simimit  of  his  pyramid,  and  is 
on  a  level  with  the  eagles,  who,  with  mighty  pinions,  have  only 
reached  his  point  of  altitude. 

A«;ain,  there  was  Jubilant,  a  potent  jester,  who  had  widened 
more  mouths  in  this  kingdom  ihsji  any  of  his  fellow- jestere.  He 
ji^'tal,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  on  the  right  side ;  he  laughed  shams 
iv,\(\  nuisances  of  the  highway ;  cocked  the  wigs  of  ineflRcient  grand- 
n  vs  comically  over  their  lOTdshipe'  noses,  and  merrily  rang  his 
bells  about  the  ears  of  humbugs  who  were  over-conceited  in  their 
municipal  purple.  Underlying  all  this  merry  word  was  a  stratum 
of  valuable  stuff.  Julnlant  could  be  gravely  wise.  There  were 
few  who  thought  that  the  good-hearterl  jester  was,  at  one  time, 
stirring  the  he«'uii  of  the  empire  with  his  brave  and  noble  denuncia- 
tion of  the  atrocities  which  workhouse  jacks-in-office  were  inflicting 
on  the  poor !  When  the  jester  was  raised  to  the  judgment-seat 
there  were  dull  writers  who  cried  shame.  But  Jubilant  took  his 
BCiit,  with  the  air  and  dignity  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  he  con- 
founded all  who  had  barked  at  his  heels  by  his  sound  sense,  his 
scrupulous  rectitude,  and  the  gentleness  with  which  his  justice  was 
ever  tempered  "srith  mercy. 

These,  among  other  less  notable  instances,  supported  the  assertion 
by  which  Mr.  Faversham  was  led  to  purchase  pens,  ink,  and  paper, 
viz. : — ^that  a  reputation  at  the  bar  is  rapidly  raised  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  literary  fame,  or  love  of  moderate  success  at  the  press.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Favetsham  might  have  taken  another 
view  of  the  question.  The  literary  larlder  does  not  afford  young 
Ambition  the  easiest  climbing.  Behold  the  great  men  at  the  top ! 
A  great,  and  goodly  company !  The  giant  figure,  with  the  thought- 
ful hcarl,  thatched  with  early  snow !  The  active  and  lithe  figure, 
topped  with  the  sharply-lined  face,  from  which  two  glorious  eyes, 
dtM^p  and  sparkling,  fook  into  the  hearts  of  men  1  The  unstudied 
figure,  bearing  aloft  the  high,  broad  forehead  upon  which  all  the 
laurels  of  poesy  this  nation  deigns  to  give  are  twined  I  Aye,  but 
look  at  the  batUe-fiekl  below.  The  daih  are  numerous  as  the  hairs 
ujK)n  the  heads  of  the  victors  I 

Mr.  Faversham,  with  his  ink-pond  before  him  and  his  pen  hover- 
ing over  it,  may  do  well  to  ponder  his  chances.  Out  of  that  black 
pool  hiQ  zxmy  drftw  eteraal  honour,  and  uuke  mma  that  shall  ney^r 


die ;  h«  may  diftw  out  of  it  a  tear  with  every  dip  of  his  pen.  It  is 
not  fear,  however,  that  keeps  his  paper  clean.  Fear  comes  after 
repeated  blows.  His  eye  rests  upon  the  glories  secure  upon  their 
cars  of  triumph,  and  he  is  hastening  towards  them.  Grave,  and 
sedate,  and  calculating  fifty  is  laughing  at  his  audacity,  but  he  will 
never  laugh  the  confidence  out  of  twenty-four. 

Faversham  had  discussed  with  his  friends  the  idea  he  intended  to 
work  out,  and  it  had  been  unanimously  pronounced  good.  It  would 
be  a  great  success.  "  Fresh  as  a  dewdrop,"  said  Mr.  CUfton ; 
"although,  if  I  were  you,  Faversham,  I  would  not  fritter  my 
mind  away  on  fiction.  It  is  unprofitable  ;  it  leads  to  nothing." 
Mr.  Faversham  had  replied  by  asking  whether  such  books  as  the 
*^  Vicar  of  Wakefieki"  and  "Clarissa  Harlowe"had  led  to  nothing? 

I*  Write  a  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield,*  and  I  am  with  you,"  said  Mr. 
Clifton.     This  gentleman  was  very  nnreasonable. 

It  was  when  Faversham  had  written  Book  the  First,  and 
CiiAPTKB  I.,  that  all  the  difference  between  the  conception  of  an 
idea  and  the  power  of  carrying  out  broke  upon  him.  He  must 
have  an  original  beginning.  What  a  nuisance  Jack  was  with  liis 
stnpld  jokes !  Decidedly  he  was  not  in  the  vein.  A  pipe  might  do 
something.  Mr.  Faversham  accordingly  lit  a  pipe,  and  stood  in  con- 
templative attitude,  looking  out  of  his  window.  "  Who  could  write 
with  such  a  prospect  as  this  ?**  he  said  to  himself.  A  very  tedious 
chapter  would  be  set  before  the  reader,  if  all  the  phases  which  Mr. 
Faversham's  indecision  assumed  were  to  be  set  fortn  herein.  When 
he  was  dining  with  Jack  Ashby  in  the  evening,  he  affirmed  that 
he  Itad  made  a  beginning;  and  that,  for  the  future,  he  i^ould 
write  not  less  than  a  chapter  per  diem. 

"  I  call  that  a  very  fair  day's  work,"  said  Mr.  Faversham,  with  an 
air  of  determination  that  was  impressive.  Mr.  Jack  allowed  that 
a  chapter  a  week  would  give  liimself  ample  employment.  Faver- 
sliam,  who  knew  that  Mr.  Jack  could  not  *'  write  a  line,"  was  too 
well  bred  not  to  observe,  that  people  could  not  tell  what  they 
could  do  until  they  had  tried. 

I  must  do  full  justice  to  Mr.  Faversham.  Our  reader  is  not  yet 
in  possession  of  the  whole  truth.  Jack  Ashby's  invitation  to  Jamacia 
Lodge  had  operated  unfavourably  on  the  aspiring  novelist's  imagi- 
nation. Mr.  Namby,  in  that  humourous  way  gf  his,  laid  it  down 
that  when  a  man  is  thoroughly  in  love  he  is  fit  for  nothing  save 
marriage.  Now,  no  aggravating  symptoms  of  this  hopcl^s  con- 
dition had  broken  out  on  Mr.  Faversham  at  this  period  of  his 
history.  He  had  given  rise  to  some  suspicions  that  the  disease  was 
in  him,  by  the  production  of  a  few  amatory  verses.  But  wh  it 
would  become  of  us  all  if  the  scratching  of  a  few  lines  to  Cyniliia 
were  to  be  brought  against  us  as  evidence  that  love  has  bound 
us  hand  and  foot,  and  that  we  are  ready  for  the  matrimonial  curiiii,'- 
process?  Every  boy  and  maiden  will  protest  that  they  have  a  Tvjit 
to  feign  before  they  feel  a  flame.  We  try  the  ice  close  to  The 
shore  that  we  may  be  off  should  it  prove  unsound.  AVe  don't 
buckle  our  skates  on  and  skim  at  once  to  deep,  (/ne  instant  then  : 
Mr.  Faversham  was  not  in  love.  I  have  already  had  to  guard  thj 
reader  against  a  premature  conclusion  on  this'  head  :  and  I  must 
repeat  the  warning.  Since  the  gentleman  most  interested  in  the 
proper  understandingof  this  question  is  not  actually  proceeding  on  his 
way  to  the  cosy  villa  where  the  lady,  also  interested  in  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  Mr.  Faversham's  heart,  is  busy  with  her  goooworks. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Faventham  is  not  in  a  position  to  marry. 
Does  any  rational  creature  imagine,  in  the  second  place,  that  papa 
Ashby,  who  flatters  himself,  not  without  reason,  tliat  his  daughters 
enjoy  eveiy  luxury  that  a  person  in  his  station  can  afford ;  that  this 
man  of  the  world,  who  has  known  the  want  of  a  sovereign,  and  could 
command  only  the  comforts  of  a  **  two-pair  back,"  will  permit  a 
stranger  to  enter  his  house  and  carry  off  one  of  his  darlings  out  of 
her  Buken  nest,  to  experience  the  misery  of  a  two-hundred-a-year 
home  ?  And  Miss  Ashby  is  much  too  good  a  girl  to  do  anything 
against  her  father's  wish.  As  we  value  the  happiness  of  these  two 
young  people,  let  us  pray  that  they  may  not  fall  in  love  with  each 
other. 

A  glance  at  the  young  lady,  when  Mr.  Faversham  was  announced, 
would  have  re-aasured  dame  prudence  herself.  Miss  Ashby  gave 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  to  her  father's  guest,  and  at  once  resumed 
the  needle-work  on  which  she  was  engaged  when  he  entered.  It 
was  a  pity  to  see  these  two  young  men,  with  their  elastic  spirits  and 
nimble  movements,  intruding  upon  the  hours  between  tea-taking  and 
bed-time,  which  Mr.  Ashbjr  devoted  to  deep,    JhQ  old  geatlemftu 
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vras,  however,  too  hoapitable  to  ahow  onj  rewnbnent  lie  might  natn- 
rallf  feel  when  his  evening's  mt  was  mtruded  npon ;  indeeil,  he  wbb 
temarkable  for  hia  hospitalitj,  or  rather  for  the  form  which  he  gave 
it.  It  was  Mr.  Ashb^a  settled  notion  tliat  hospitality  oonaiHted  in 
making  hia  gueata  eat  and  drink  iuceeaantlj.  A  man  vho  bad  had- 
enough  was  hia  abomination.  His  doctor  would  not  allow  him  to 
take  much  himself.  Why  that  which  waa  good  for  the  guest  was 
harmful  to  the  boat  is  one  of  those  secrete  of  Jamaica  Lo^e  which 
defied  the  most  impertinent  inquiriea.  Mr.  Aahby  was  an  anomaly : 
viz,  a  healthy  man  who  had  a  doctor  in  cvnatant  attendance  upon 
him.  Mr.  Fuvergham  had  not  shaken  hands  all  round  when  liia 
ho.'it  attacked  him. 

■■  Now,  tlien,  Mr.  Taveraham,  make  youraclf  at  home.  What  will 
you  take?     We  have  had  tea." 

'-  That's  a  pity,"  waa  an  impertinence  from  &Ir.  Jack. 

"  Vcar  me,  where  are  tlie  domestic  young  men  gone  tliat  uaed  to 
be  in  my  young  days?"  Mrs.  Asbby  said.  "  I  can  tell  you  what. 
:Mr.  Jack,  when  your  father,  aitting  there,  was  tout  age,  be  would 
D3  EOon  have  thought  of  flying  as  going  without  his  tea  and  hia  nice 
r,jimd  of  toMt  I  used  to  make  for  him  by  the  time  he  came  home 
fi'iim  the  city.     And  pray,  do  you  deapiae  tea,  Mr.  Faveraham!" 

AlisE  Ashby  looked  at  Mr  Favetsham  while  he  answered, 

■■  I  am  very  fond  of  tea,  on  the  contrary,"  Mr.  Faveraliam  'fdt 
Limaelf  compelled  to  aay,  allboii}(li  be  was  not  an  inveterate  tea- 
drinker. 

■'  Make  Mr.  Faveraham  a  cup,"  said  Miss  Faversham,  to  her 
younger  aiater.  The  young  sister  laughed,  and  looked  foun  Faver- 
Ehnui  (o  Mr.  Jack. 

■'  Do  yon  hear  your  sister,  my  dear  ?"    Mm.  Aahby  intended  to 
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'■Soneenee;''  Mr.  Asliby  interpose  1.    "Teal    Wo'i 
Letter  to  offer  our  frienda  Uiun  tea,  I  hope."' 

Mr.  Favereimni  declamd  most  eolamnly  that,  "  if  the  house  would 
afford  him  a  cup  of  tea^-he  knew  it  was  very  late  to  aak — there  waa 
iiotliing  ho  could  enjoy  more.  He  wouid  not  have  dared  to  suggest 
it,  but  aince  Miaa  Asliby  bad  been  so  kind."  Mr.  Favetsham 
turned  IiLj  most  gracious amile  upon  ihe  young  lady,  but  she  did  nut 
I'.iLM  her  h?ad  from  her  woik  to  receive  it.  The  cnp  of  t«a,  if  !Mr. 
r'averbhani  waa  not  a  cousuuinuile  hypocrite,  waa  nectar  to  him 

The  gentral  conversation  waa  led  to  the  evening  which  two  at 
]-.;ai>t  of  the  company  present  had  speuC  in  (he  City  Hall. 
"  I  saw  you  at  the  door,"  Miaa  Ashby  aaid  to  Favershun. 
'■  I  did  not  see   you,"  the  gonUeman  replied,  "  until  you  were 
ju:.t  entering  yOur  brougham." 

'Jlie  young  urchin  of  the  family,  who  waa  kieeed  and  scolded  at 
tliu  same  time  by  lus  doting  mother,  here  chimed  in  ;  '*  Well,  I 
b'poiie  yon  didn't  go  there  to  look  after  each  other,  did  you  7" 

Mrs.  Ashby  threatened  to  btiul  tlie  rude  child  to  bed  if  he  ven- 
tured to  open  bis  mouth  again  during  the  evening,  but  Jack  Aahbj 
euuld  not  be  restrained  from  n  buret  of  laughter. 

iMise  Ashby  only  wonderod  how  a  person  of  John's  age  couU  en- 
courage hia  little  brother  in  his  vulgarities.  Mr.  Favcrdluim  waa 
confused  and  silent. 

Leave  a  prudent  mother  to  push  through  and  destroy  an  awk- 
ward aituatiou.  Mrs.  Aahby  hastened  to  aak  Mr.  Faveraham  his 
opinion  on  the  discourae. 

"  Very  interesting  and  instructive,"  waa  the  reply.  It  would 
b-ivc  been  bad  taste  in  that  house  to  give  the  candid  opinion  Mr. 
Faveraham  held,  and  had  eipresed  elaewho^.  The  candid  opinion 
would,  alio,  have  greatly  di^leased  the  young  lady. 
,  During  supper  Mr.  Favereliam  sate  oppceite  Miss  Aahby'a  favour- 
ite diflh  (a  diah  which  £2tX)  a-year  couU  not  provide  every  night 
for  a  yoimg  cou^ile's  supper),  and  she  moat  amiably  ^owed  heraelf 
to  be  helped  twice.  It  was  remarked  by  &Ir.  Aah)^  that  he  did  not 
know  when  he  had  seen  his  daughter  eat  such  a  supper. 

"  Now,  before  you  go,  Jack,"  aaid  Mia.  Aahby,  "will  jou  pro- 
mise me  to  come  to  dinner  next  Sunday — mind,  not  next  Sunday 
live  wedu — and  to  bring  Mr.  Faversham  with  you,  it  he  can  bear 
one  of  our  dull  Simdays." 

Mr.  Faveisbam  would  only  be  too  happy.  He  waa  always  de- 
Ughtcd  when  he  was  aUe  to  qiend  hia  Sundays  domestically.  It 
waa  on  Sundays  that  he  r^retted  most  the  diatonoa  that  Kparated 
him  from  hia  father's  house. 

'■  Then,  pray  undeistand,  Mr.  Faveiaham,  from  this  time  that 
there  is  a  knife  and  fork  for  you  here,  and  a  hearty  welcome,  and  a 


good  glaaa  of  wine  (by  the  way  I  have  a  new  vint^)  any  Sunday 
Don't  wait  for  that  scapegrace.  Jack.  If  he  wiU  stop  away  be 
moat.     Good  night.     Go  straight  home,  like  good  boys." 

Faversham  went  direct  home;  and  waa  a  happier  man  when  he 
went  to  bed  than  he  iiad  been  during  many  a  long  month.  But — he 
waa  not  in  love.  i 

[XO  BE  COS  TIN U ED.] 

HAT  eccentric  character.  Dr.  John  Wolcot,  M.D., 
betterknownly  his  poetical  nom-de-plumeot  "Peter 
'   I'indar,"  waa  bom  at  Dodbrook,  m  the  south  of 
Devon,  in  April,  1737.     His  father  waa  a  rtspect- 
able  farmer,  and  lived  on  a  little  freehold  of  his 
own,  which  descended  to  hia  son,  who  diaposed  of 
it  in  1 795.     He  received  hia  achool  education  under 
Mr.  Morris,  a  respectable  teacher  at  King's-bridge, 
who  had  been  a  Quaker,  but  quitted  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  became  a  school -mastei*.    Under  thia 
instructor  Wolcot  made  a  good  prolicieiicy  in  Idtiu. 
till  he  wai  sixteen  ywra  of  age,  when  his  uncle,  u 
bachelor,  who  was  settled  in  goudbuainew  in  Corn- 
wall, as  a  surgeon  and  apotjiecary,  took  him  as  an 
apprentice,  witli  the  view  of  making  him  his  heir 
and  successor.     The  future  poet  served  his  term  of 
seven  yeaie    diligently,  and  at  the  ex^iiratioD  of 
that  time  went  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  facilities  nffordod  hy  the  metro- 
polis in   perfecting  his  medical  studies.    After 
attending  various  hospitals  be  returned  to  hia  uncle, 
with  whom  he  quietly  resided  until  Sir  William 
Trelawney  waa  appointed  to  the  governorahip  of 
Jamaica,  when  he  expressed  a  dtsire  to  his  uncle, 
who  was  apothecaiy  to  the  family,  to  recommend  him  for  a  bitua- 
tion  in  that  colony.     This  wish  waa  exceedingly  diat^iati'ful  to  the 
old  gentleman  ;  he  lost  his  temper,  abused  his  nephew  for  his  ingra- 
titude, and   threatened  to  cut  him  off  with  a    shilling,     ^\'olcot, 
however,  who  knew  hia  relation  a  temper  thoroughly  well,  peraevttvd 
in  hia  application,  and,  after  much  altercation,  the  uncle  reluctantly 
agreed  to  wait  upon  Sir  \Villiam  Trelawney,  who  was  also  much 
auniriaed,  but  having  a  r^aid  for  his  profesional  friend,  and  no 
un&vourable  idea  of  the  abilities  of  the  young  man,  readily  gave 
hia  consent,  and  nominated  him  his  physiciau.     To  qualify  himself 
for  this  poet,  Wolcot  obtained  a  diploma  from  one  oi  the  Soottiah 
Uuiverrities.     In  the  outward  voyage,  theshiptouchedatTeneriffe, 
and  while  here  he  formed  several  interesting  acqaaintancos ;  and 
wrote  some  of  his  moat  pleasing  poems.     On  his  arrival  at  the  place 
of  destination  ha  found  many  aources  of  enjoyment,  for  the  island 
was  healthy,  the  planters  Uvod  in  a  style  of  homiitable  luxury,  and 
to  them  auch  a  man  as  our  author  could  not  fail  to  make  himself 
agreeable.     Ho  was  also  a  favourite  with  the  governor,  who  ap- 
pointed him  phyaician-general  to  the  ipland;  asituation,  by  the  way, 
tliat  was  more  honourable  than  lucrative.     After  some  time,  how- 
ever, Wolcot,  at  the  advice  of  Sir  William  TreUwney,  returned  to 
England,  where  hia  uncle  beinr  dead,  he  resolved  to  set  up  aa  a 
phyudan  at  Truro,  where  he  had  a  numerous  acquaintance ;  and 
might  have  establiahed  hiinaclf  in  good  credit  and  practice,  by  a 
proper  regard  to  the  duties  of  life.     Unfortunately,  however,  his 
mannere  were  not  improved  by  a  residence  in  the  West  Indies,  and, 
as  ho  poaacsBed  some  property,  both  real  and  personal,  which  had 
been  mt  to  him  by  hia  parents  and  uncle,  he  cared  little  about  hia 
.profeasion,  and  pud  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the  families  in  his 
neighbourhood.     With  one  or  other  of  these  he  was  continually  on 
terms  of  hostility,  and  his  greatest  delight  was  to  annoy  them  by 
anonymous  squike  and  caricatures ;  for  the  doctor  was  equally  clever 
and  severe  with  the  pen  and  the  pencil.     Among  tlie  objecta  of 
hia  aatire  waa  a  Mr.  Roeewame,  member  of  Parliament  for  Truro, 
who  waa  lampooned  by  hJTn  in  every  possible  way.     On  one  occa- 
sion, that  gentleman  suffered  a  most  mortifying  insult  from  his 
troublesome  neighbour.     After  hia  election  for  '^w«,  he  invited  a 
large  party  to  hia  house,  to  a  sapper  and  a  ball ;  but,  of  coune,  the 
doctor  waa  not  one  of  the  Kuesta.     To  avenge  himself  for  this  ne- 
glect, Wolcot  sent  a  letter  rt  invitation,  as  if  from  Sir.  lloaen-arne, 
to  an  old  woman,  who  was  a  distant  lelation  ftnd  pensioiier  of  tliat 
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gentleman's  wife.  This  matron,  who  was  sach  a  notorioas  virago 
us  to  be  the  dread  of  all  Troro  and  the  neighbourhood,  proud  of  the 
honour  so  unexpectedlj  conferred,  dressed  henelf  out  in  the  best 
manner  she  could,  and  sidlied  forth,  at  the  appointed  hour,  to  her 
cousin^s  house,  into  which  she  found  easy  access,  and  proceeded  up 
stairs  to  the  drawing-room,  where  her  presence  created  unusal  dis- 
may and  confusion.  The  company  stared  with  astonishment  at  the 
gaunt  figure,  for  she  was  of  a  most  gigantic  stature,  and  the  lady  of 
the  mansion  fainted  away.  The  attempts  necessary,  though  gentle 
enough,  to  remove  the  unwelcome  visiter,  made  matters  worse,  for 
having  already  primed  herself,  fOie  levelled  the  footman  to  the  floor 
with  one  blow,  and  smashed  to  pieces  all  the  apparatus  of  the  tea- 
table  that  stood  nearest  to  her ;  then,  throwing  down  the  letter 
which  had  been  sent  to  her,  she  stalked  out  of  the  room  into 
another,  where  the  committed  similar  depredations,  and  chancing  to 
encounter  a  musician  in  her  way,  she  wi^sted  the  viotin  from  him, 
and  broke  it  about  his  head.  Of  course,  the  whole  house  was  in  an 
uproar ;  the  servants,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  stop  the  ravages 
of  this  Comish  Meg  Merrilies,  avoided  her  as  she  approached  them, 
and  thtto  she  was  suffered  to  reign  for  near  an  hour  within  the  man- 
sion, while  the  people  on  tiie  outside  were  enjoying  the  storm. 

Jokes  of  ^18  sort  could  neither  increase  the  hiends  nor  the  prac- 
tice of  the  doctor,  for,  instead  of  denying  the  fact  of  his  having 
written  the  letter,  he  made  a  boast  of  it ;  but  though  this  scene 
occasioned  mudi  fun  to  him  and  his  boon  companions,  it  was  viewed 
in  a  very  different  light  by  the  gentleman  at  whose  expense  it  was 
played,  and  all  the  respectable  people  of  the  phioe  were  much 
offended  with  a  tridc  that  had  deprived  them  of  a  pleasing  enter- 
tainment. Matters  now  grew  disagreeable  to  the  doctor,  and  he 
was  subjected  to  mortifications  in  nis  turn.  Patients  fell  off,  ac- 
quaintances grew  cool ;  he  was  omitted  in  the  invitations  to  public 
meetings,  and  few  were  the  social  parties  that  would  venture 
to  admit  a  man  whose  conversation  was  ribaldry,  and  whose  pen 
overflowed  with  gall.  At  length,  in  consequence  of  a  litigation 
between  himself  and  the  pari^,  respecting  the  right  of  the  latter  to 
saddle  Hitw  with  an  apprentice,  and  the  adverse  decision  of  the  ma- 
gistrates to  whom  he  appealed  against  what  he  considered  an  unjus- 
tifiable and  unjust  proceeding,  he  left  T^iro,  and  went  to  reside  at 
Helston,  about  seventeen  mues  from  that  town,  near  the  Land's 
Knd.  After  remaining  there  some  time  he  returned  to  £xeter, 
where  he  resided  for  a  year  or  two. 

It  is  but  right  to  observe  here,  that  the  doctor,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Truro,  cultivated  the  sister  arts  of  poetry  and  painting 
with  assiduity  and  effect.  Some  very  charming  effusions  of  his 
mu£e,  written  at  this  place,  make  it  to  be  regretted  that  a  genius, 
so  well  fitted  for  the  true  sublime,  shoukl  nave  ever  dipped  its 
plumes  in  the  slime  of  scurrility  and  scandal.  The  **  Ode  on  Cam- 
bria," a  mountain  in  Cornwall,  written  by  him  in  the  year  177G, 
may  vie  with  the  happiest  productions  of  Collins,  or  even  Gray,  in 
pathos,  personification,  and  description. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Truro,  that  Dr.  AVolcot  had  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  to  the  world  an  eminent  natural  genius, 
who,  but  for  his  friendship  and  assistance,  would  never  have  emerged 
from  his  original  obscurity,  or,  at  most,  might  have  been  a  sign- 
painter  in  his  native  county.  This  person  was  John  Opie,  a  name 
of  which  Cornwall  has  just  reason  to  be  proud,  and  to  whose  career 
we  have  already  briefly  adverted  in  the  first  number  of  this  journal, 
in  the  paper  entitled  "  The  Land  of  Tin."  Opie  was  a  parish 
apprentice  to  a  house-carpenter,  in  the  village  of  St.  Agnes.  The 
doctor,  in  his  rides  through  the  village,  was  so  much  struck  with 
some  rude  sketches  in  chalk,  and  a  few  on  paper,  that  were  shown 
him  as  this  lad's  piarformance,  that  he  invited  him  to  his  house, 
furnished  him  with  mat^ials,  and  gave  him  such  lessons  and  assis- 
tance, as  enabled  him  in  a  short  time  to  set  up  as  itinerant  portrait 
painter.  In  the  spring  of  1780,  Wolcot  and  Opie  came  to  London, 
where  ^e  painter  was  welcomed  as  a  phenomenon,  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  the  street  in  which  he  resided  was  thronged  with  car- 
liages  from  morning  to  night.  But  this  attachment  of  the  poet 
for  the  painter  did  not  last  long,  for  a  difference  ultimately  arose 
between  them,  which  terminatecl  their  friendship  for  ever,  llie 
cause  <d  the  breach  has  been  ascribed,  and  we  beUeve  truly,  to  pecu- 
niary claims  made  by  the  doctor,  which  were  resisted  with  indie- 
nation,  as  totally  unfounded  in  justice.  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  the 
bard  now  became  an  implacable  enemy  of  the  person  upon  wbom 
he  had  lavished  so  much  praise,  and  he  now  took  as  mucn  pains  to 


ruin  his  reputation  as  he  had  before  done  to  raise  him  above  lus  con- 
temporaries. 

Soon  afterwards  Wulcot,  who  had  made  himself  known  by  Iiis 
*^  Epistle  to  the  Bevieweis,"  formed  the  plan  of  an  unusual  critique 
on  the  pictures  in  the  Exhibition,  which  design  he  carried  into 
execution,  the  ensuing  season,  in  the  publication  of  ^^  Lyric  Odes 
to  the  Royal  Academicians :  by  Peter  Pindar,  a  distant  relation  of 
the  poet  of  Thebes."  If,  however,  our  merry  bard  had  adopted 
the  name  of  ^^  Peter  Aretin,"  it  would  have  been  more  in  character ; 
for  his  muse,  instead  of  posBessinff  Grecian  eloquence  and  dignity, 
w;is  a  mere  virago,  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  feelings  of  those 
upon  whom  it  was  bestowed.  It  displayed,  however,  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  art,  and  administered  much  wholesome  advice  to 
young  painters.  Nor  could  it  be  said  that  his  censures  were  alto- 
gether undeserved,  though  the  caustic  severity  of  them  in  most  in- 
stances was  certainly  inexcusable. 

In  1785,  Wolcot,  under  his  accustomed  nom-de-piume,  brought 
out  no  leas  than  twenty-three  odes,  one  of  which  was  devoted,  in 
no  very  courtlv  phrase,  to  his  majesty.  With  the  next  Exhibition 
the  satirist  took  nis  farewell  of  the  painters,  with  a  broad  hint  that 
he  was  now  preparing  for  a  much  nobler  quarry.  Accordingly,  ho 
soon  after  appeared  in  a  direct  attack  upon  the  king,  and  the  mock- 
heroic  which  he  produced,  worked  up  by  his  invention,  presented 
so  glaring  an  evidence  of  the  wanton  daring  of  the  lampooner,  that 
even  they  who  enjoyed  the  joke  wondered  at  the  temerity  of  the 
writer,  and  the  supineneaa  of  the  government. 

It  has  often  been  made  a  question,  what  motive  actuated  the 
satirist  in  holding  up  the  king,  and  almost  every  brandi  of  the 
royal  family,  to  public  ridicule?  Wolcot  on  being  interrogated 
respecting  his  conduct  in  this  instance,  uniformly  declared  that 
his  sole  inducement  was  to  get  money,  and  that,  fiinding  how  eager 
the  people  were  to  swallow  any  ridiculous  thing  reported  of  their 
superiors,  he  availed  himself  of  the  general  creddity  to  perform  the 
jiart  of  Thersites  to  his  own  advant^.  Thus,  talents  of  the  richest 
description,  and  obviously  capable  of  immortalising  the  possessor, 
by  benefiting  mankind,  were  perverted  to  Uie  most  sordid  purposes. 
On  some  occasions,  indeed,  his  satirical  powers  were  well  applied, 
and  in  all  they  never  failed  to  create  a  laugh,  even  in  those  persons 
who  despised  the  buffoon,  and  shuddered  at  his  profanity.  Th3 
**  Town  Eclogue  on  Johnson's  Bioeraphers"  is  one  of  the  happiest 
pieces  of  burlesque  in  the  English  language,  and  extremely  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  parties.  Dr.  Wolcot  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  great  moralist  by  often  meeting  him  at  the  table  of  his  country- 
man. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  but  Johnson  rather  repelled  than 
encouraged  his  advances  to  a  nearer  intimacy,  from  the  dislike 
which  he  had  to  ribald  discourse.  AV'oloot,  happening  to  be  in 
company  with  Johnson  one  day,  observed  to  him,  that  his  portrait 
by  lieynolds  was  deficient  in  dignity,  which  remark  was  received 
with  a  growl.  "  No,  sir ;  the  pencil  of  Reynolds  never  wanted 
dignity  nor  the  graces !" 

We  slmll  not  here  enumerate  the  various  publications  of  Wolcot, 
bccmise  they  must  be  sufficiently  known  to  our  readers.  We  may 
remark,  however,  that  no  rank  or  sex  could  protect  characters  of 
eminence  from  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule ;  and  in  some  of  his  con- 
vivial moments,  when  sacrificing  largely  to  Bacchus,  he  has  openly 
acknowledged,  and  gloried  in  the  declaration,  that  he  made  scur- 
rility a  trade.  *^  *Ti8  my  vocation.  Jack,"  said  he  to  a  remonstrating 
friend,  ^*  and  I  am  resolved  to  live  and  die  in  the  cxercisa  of  it !" 
When  asked  how  he  came  to  assail  persona  of  the  most  unblemished 
reputation,  of  whom  he  could  know  but  little,  and  nothing  to  their 
disadvantage,  his  answer  invariably  was :  ^^  Why,  they  have  a  name, 
and  that's  enough  for  me  !  A  satire  upon  scoundrds,  and  people 
about  whom  nobody  cares  a  farthing,  would  never  sell." 

Such  was  the  principle  which  governed  the  conduct  of  this  man, 
who,  to  pamper  nis  own  vices,  scattered  firebrands  into  the  habi- 
tations of  others,  and,  laughing  at  his  success,  exclaimed  that  it  was 
all  done  in  sport !  The  prodigious  sale  of  his  works  stimulated  him 
to  proceed  in  this  nefarious  course ;  and  it  deserves  observation, 
that  the  satirist  seemed  to  have  no  other  idea  of  happiness,  than 
that  of  getting  money,  and  indulging  his  sensual  appetite. 

But  while  uie  soi-dUtant  ^^  Peter  Pindar"  was  thus  dealing  mis- 
chief all  around,  he  unfortunately  encountered  a  native  genius,  po^- 
Eo^sed  of  equal  powers  and  better  principles,  who  assailed  him  in  his 
turn,  and  made  him  feel  the  whip  most  acutely.  This  castigation 
came  from  Mr.  Gi&rd,  the  author  of  the  ^^  Baviad"  and  ^^  Maviad,'* 
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to  revenge  which  the  eatiriHt,  instead  of  reflecting  npon  the  wounds 
which  he  had  so  wtuitonlj  inflicted,  without  tlie  least  prorocBtion  or 
regani  to  truth,  on  others,  Ballied  fortJi  with  a  cudgel  in  hia  hand, 
and  attacked  GifFaid  in  a  bookseller'a  shop,  wher«,  however,  he  woe 
soon  disarmed,  and  ejected  into  the  strt'Ct.  After  this  he  avcngod 
himself,  in  a  manner,  with  a  weapon  to  which  he  wm  more  ac- 
ciwtomed.  But  the  virulence  of  hia  abuao  only  convinced  the  puhlio 
how  bitterly  he  writhed  under  the  correction  which  ho  had  reodved, 
and  with  wimt  strict  justice  it  had  been  administered.         , 

At  length  the  irregularity  of  hia  living  brought  on  an  asthmatic 
complaint,  wliich  cave  such  strong  syinptomBof  a  speedy  diwolution, 
fiiat  he  assigned  the  copywright  ot  his  fiterary  labours  to  hia  book- 
sellers for  au  annuity  of  £250.  This  being  eiecutod,  hewent  tolive 
in  the  west  of  England,  where,  contrary  to  all  calculation  and  human 
expectanry,  the  salubrious  air  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  wrought  such 
a  surprisiiiK  change  in  his  constitution,  that  Mthongh  he  could  not 
previously  lie  down  io  ft  beil  at  night,  his  cough  left  him,  and  lie 
lived  for  about  twenty  years  after.  lie  rotunicd  to  London,  where 
hia  renovated  apiiearance  starlled  the  booksellers,  who  would  have 
rather  seen  his  gnoat  in  Paternoster-row,  and  thny  now  consulted 
how  to  be  free  ol  their  engagement.  Recourse  was  had  to  the  law 
for  this  object,  and  a  clianccry  suit  was  actually  commenced,  when 
tile  failure  of  the  principal  honae  occaEioued  a  compromise,  and  the 
bond  was  cancelled. 

At  this  period  the  doctor  continued  to  amuse  himself  on  such  topics 
ot  the  day  as  afforded  scope  for  his  mirth.  He  also  auperintoided  a 
new  edition  ot  "  Pilkington'B  Dictionary  of  Painters  ;"  comjiiled  a 
"Selection  ot  the  Beauties  of  English  Poetry,"  and  pnnted  ,i!niny- 
mously  a  tragedy  called  "The  Fall  ot  Portugal.'  Soon  after  a 
confirmed  cataract  totally  destroyed  the  vision  in  both  eyes.  In 
this  Etate,  however,  he  £ctated  some  little  effusions  of  lus  fancy 
to  an  amaniien^ ;  among  the  rwt,  an  "  Addrcaa"  to  he  spoken  at 
the  openinff  of  Drury-lane  Theatre.  This  was  hia  last  conipoaition, 
eubsequentfy  to  which  he  employed  himself  in  the  arrangement  of 
a  complete  edition  of  his  poetical  worts,  for  which  he  dictat^  a 
kindotHograpbical  preface.  Though  the  poet  had  now  reached  the 
age  of  fouiacore,  he  still  indulged  the  hope  ot  protracted  existence 
in  a  world  where  he  waa  almost  forgotten,  and  tiie  pleasure  of  which 
he  could  no  longer  enjoy.  The  very  day  preceding  hia  dissolution, 
which  occurred  on  the  13th  ot  January,  )8I9,  he  laliKl  coufidently 
of  spending  the  ensuingaummer  in  Devoa-ihire.  In  accordance  wi^ 
the  directions  which  he  rave  tor  ius  interment,  hia  reniaiua  were 
deposited  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained  to  the  grave  of  Sam  Butler, 
the  author  ot  "  Iludibraa,"  inCovont  Garden.  It  would  be  in  vain  to 
assign  any  juat  reason  for  such  a  choice,  seeing  that  between  the  two 
authors  notthe  slightest  resemblance  can  be  found.  As  has  becu  well 
observed  by  a  biographer  of  Wolcot,  Butler  applied  hia  inimitable 
bilenta  to  the  unmiiakmg  ot  knavery  and  the  support  ot  loyalty,  but 
"  Peter  Pindar"  made  game  of  virtue,  and  did  allttat  hty  in  his  power 
to  alienate  the  miods  ot  the  people  from  tlieir  sovereign.  Thoui-h 
Butler  eiposed  canting  hypocrites  to  ridicule,  ha  evinced  a  deep 
respect  for  the  sacred  truths  of  revealed  religion ;  but  the  other  in- 
tennised  with  his  abuse  of  persons  the  most  burlea^uo  perveisioua 
ot  Scripture.  The  witot  Butler  accomplished  a  groat  national  pur- 
pose, in  providing  an  effectual  antidote  to  a  moral  epidemic  wliich 
hrtd  produced  incouoeivable  miacliiet ;  but  the  lampoons  of  "  PiuJur" 
tend  to  poison  society,  and  to  destroy  the  great  bonds  by  wliich 
mankind  are  united  together.  In  reading  "  Hudibras"  wa  laugh, 
it  is  true ;  but  then  our  mirth  is  excited  by  causes  that  are  obvious 
to  our  minds  and  we  feci  obliged  to  the  poet  for  laying  open  th(»e 
pernicious  follieo  upon  which  grave  argument  would  te  lost.  The 
works  of  Wolcot  create  riaibiUty  also,  but  it  is  an  entertainment 
which  no  wise  or  good  man  is  proud  to  recollect,  or  witling  to  re- 

JOOB  KKLOSOTHT. 

HowETKR  daric  Hid  drear  be  life, 
The  sun  still  etiinm  opob  our  doom ; 

For  us  the  nichtly  hearenS  are  Ht, 
For  ua  tiie  Isrk  at  morning  soars. 

Ttme,  with  the  ricUe  'nwOt  his  mhe, 

__  May  Bt«J  onr  deweat  wealth  aitay ; 

4  hsth  ths  hopeleas  ei~~ 


let  nevef  haw»  tho  taopeleas  eye 
Seen  God's  great  promtsea  decay. 


Our  hearths  are  cold,  on  tile  and  roof 
The  snow  may  fall  hke  purest  leaven  ; 

Shali  we  despair  wlio  warm  our  hands 
At  yon  increasing  fires  of  Heav«n  ? 

Be  comforted  ;  when  ikies  are  dark. 
And  the  winds  loar  in  Wintry  wu. 

Esch  flake  shall  breed  a  Kunmer  Bower, 
Bach  doitd  reveal  a  hidden  star. 


A  STOET  OF  GSSTAIN  0£D  B£LL8. 


HOBVERwossasThonMKid-hridge,  Limerick,  from 
^  tiie  EngUA  town  will  see  to  his  left  the  sadly 
I   motilated  towers  and  cnrtaiua  of  a  castle,  whos^- 
I  erection  b  historically  aKnbed  to  John  ot  En^and ; 
and  to  his  right  the  gingerbread  steeple  and  pin- 
;  naclee  of  the  church  of  St.  Muogret.     Looking 
OVM  the  western  par^iet  of   the  bridge,  he  will 
■•  find   the  river  rurfiing  over  a  broad  but  shallow 
bed,  towards  a  veneraWe  mill,  which  stands  almcBt 
r  m  the  middJe  of  the  stream,  aud  is  connected  nitb 
the  "  mainland"  by  a  rude  bridgd.     The  glorious 
stentle  of  tiie  cathedral  ot  St.  Mary,  which  Crom- 
well attempted   to   level   with  chain-shot,    looks 
down  upon  a  wildemcas  of  roofs  and   chimney- 
stacks,  upon    fortification    and    workshop,    u]khi 
mill  and  river.      To  the  east  oar  observer   may 
behold  the  retreating  chain  ot  tiie  Clai«  monntaina 
M  they  change  in  (x^ur  moment  after  moment 
now  presenting  the  ridi  brown  of  heath  and  moor- 
land, nowthested-blue  reflection  ot  some  passing 
nun  olood.     A  cdrcnlar  l)ank  runs  round  tiiaC  tart 
of  die  city  lauds  which  lies  at  Ilia  book,  ahnwt 
terminating  with  the  osmetery  ot  tfae  cborch  of  St. 
MungreW    We  have  somethug  more  reliable  than 
tradition   for    Stating,    that,  about   the   miiidlo    of    tho    fifteeiitli 
century,   au    abbey  of  considerable   architectunl  pretensiona  and 
noble   proportions    stood   upon   or  near  the    dtB  of  ths  preeout 
church.     It  belonged  to  the  Fiancwcan  triais,  and  was  called  after 
the  name  of  their  founder.     By  whom  it  waa  established,  or  when 
wc  have  no  record  to  show.     Stray  notices  of  its  enatence  creep  up 
Occa.<aonally  in  the  few  archives  niiich  tfae  city  has  rescued  from  the 
haniis  of  the  great  spoilers — time  and  ruin.      Thus,  we  are  tola 
thit  its  occupauta  had  the  right  to  certain  salmon  weiis,  and  ponds, 
and  jjisturca,  and  were  the  recipients  ot  a  primitive  description  of 
toll,  which  formed  thfl  revenue  of  the  bridge.     Moreover,  and  this 
ia  more  important  to  our  present  purpose,  the  abbey  and  abbey  lands 
enjoyed   the  priviloge  of  sanotiiwy,  and  thus  offerod  a  refuge  to 
many  unhappy  persons  whom   the  violence  of  tho  timas  compsUud 
'-  IHick  an  asylum   from  the   strong   hands   by  which  they  were 


TTie  evening  of  February,  1531,  the  date  of  the  c 
of  our  stoiy,  closed  a  wearv  day  of  rain,  and  stotm,  and  darkness. 
The  river  overflowed  its  iiauks,  and  Hooded  the  pasture  lands  at 
either  side,  driving  the  cattle  to  tho  high  uplands,  where  they  stood 
dumb  and  shivering.  The  Clare  mountains  wae  veiled  in  a  mist 
impenetrable  to  the  eye,  save  when  the  wind  lifted  it  for  a 
moment,  and  revealed  the  barren  hill  sides  behind.  Ld  the  west, 
down  in  a  region  of 


le  rapidit 
i  bell  of 


lidity  of  a 


covered  with  leagues  of  forest,  ttie  s 
orange  vapour,  ominous  for  the  morrow ;   witji  the  n 
tropiwd  nijrht,  dartneaa  folded  the  world,  i    '    '     ' 
pealed  from  the  abbeysteeple. 

In  the  vast  chapel  of  the  abbey,  ttie  mtmks  in  thur  brown  habits 
and  leathern  girdles,  had  assembled  for  the  evraiing  devotions.  Ilia 
higbrootof  the  buildingwaslost  in  tlie  thick  rain-gknm;  ooemdi- 
tary  star  gleamed  on  the  great  flsmboyant  window  to  the  east. 
In  curious  contrast  with  the  yellow  glimmers  of  the  tapos 
distributed  ^ong  the  cholr-etaUs,  and  the  faint  glow  of  tho  siiv« 
cresset  suspended  before  tiie  high  altsr.  lite  aMiot,  mitred  and 
hearing  the  abbatial  staff,  passed  through  hli  monks  to  the  tjuaintlv- 


carved  seddium,  wfaicli  it  was  his  w 


1  grand 
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Gregorian  volmne  to  the  roof,  relapeing  at  times  into  the  melancholy 
cadences  with  which  that  inspired  music  abounds.  Then  the  eldest 
of  the  choir-monks  began  a  pathetic  psalm ;  and  the  response  was 
about  to  be  given,  when  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  voices  of  men 
raised  in  anger,  with  earnest  cries  for  admittance,  rang  through 
the  chapel,  lot  the  time  suspending  the  great  chaunt. 

^^  Brethren,"  said  the  abbot,  gravclj,  rising  and  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  wicket,  ^Met  us  remember  laborare  e^t  orare, 
and  you,  Eustace,  hasten  to  unbar  the  door,  and  admit  whomsoever 
claims  the  protection  of  our  roof.*' 

The  monk  croesed  his  arms  and  left  the  chapel  in  silence.  He 
traversed  the  little  cemetery  to  the  west  of  the  great  tower,  and, 
looking  through  a  snmll  aperture  through  which  visiters  were  recon- 
noitred before  they  obtained  admission,  saw  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  struggling  with  a  soldier,  who,  but  for  the  massive  armour  by 
which  his  motions  were  embarrassed,  would  have  speedily  strangled 
his  opponent.  Beside  them  stood  a  boy,  who  watched  the  encounter 
with  terrified  gaze,  and  down  on  the  group  showered  and  flickered 
the  red  light  of  the]oil  lamp,  fastened  in  the  niche  above  the  doorway. 
As  Brother  Eustace  looked  on,  the  soldier  lifted  his  opponent  from 
the  ground,  evidently  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  dash  him 
against  the  nearest  buttress ;  but  in  tne  endeavour  his  strength  failed 
him,  and  his  antagonist,  whose  garb  and  demeanour  showed  he 
was  a  citizen,  feU  &om  his  relaxing  grasp.  To  unbar  the  wicket 
and  admit  the  child  and  citizen  was  the  worjc  of  a  moment,  and 
EOfircely  had  the  door  closed  again  when  the  voice  of  the  soldier, 
choked  with  baffled  rage,  was  he^  demanding  that  the  escaped  man 
should  be  delivered  up  to  him. 

^'  Give  him  to  me,*'  he  exchiimed,  as  he  smote  the  iron-studded 

door  with  his  mailed  fist,  ^^or  before  John*s  Day  there  shall  not  be 

a  head  in  a  cowl  amongst  ye.  '  Know  ye  me  ?    Know  ye  O'Brien  of 

Iiuia  ?" 

Brother  Eustace  spoke  to  the  infuriated  man  through  the  aperture. 

^'  Sir  David,  we  know  ye  well,  and,  peradventure,  ye  lose  much 

time  in  vain  words,  forgetting  the  privileges  of  St.  Francis.     Who 

hath  heard  of  an  O'Brien  callmg  in  question  our  right  of  sanctuary  ?" 

*^They  who  give  can  take,  starvelling,*'  replied  O'Brien,  *'  what 

we've  done  who  shall  gainsay  our  right  to  undo  ?    Will  ye  deliver 

him  to  me,  monk  T* 

"  The  saints  forbid,"  answered  Eustace,  calmly. 
**  Then  look  ye  to  your  roof.    We  will  pile  td\  the  faggots  in 
Thomond  on  your  bare  heads.    Look  ye  to  it !"  and,  tiirning  on  his 
heel,  the  O'Brien  strode  swiftly  into  the  darkness. 

When  Eustace  returned  to  Uie  great  hall,  on  whose  ample  hearth 
blazed  a  goodly  heap  of  peat  and  bogwooa,  he  found  the  citizen 
seated  on  a  ruae  stool,  with  the  boy  resting  on  his  kn^e^  and  both 
enjoying  the  warmth  of  the  hospitaole  flame.  The  elder  of  the  two 
vij^iters  was  a  man  of  some  two  score  years,  dressed  in  the  burghcr*s 
costume  of  the  period.  It  consisted  of  a  doublet  of  grey  ser^e, 
fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  rich  belt,  leggings  of  tanned  deer-slon, 
and  boots  of  the  same  material,  and  a  low  cap  in  which  a  short  fea- 
ther was  fastened  with  a  gilt  clasp.  Thougn  comparatively  young 
in  yean,  the  citizen's  faoe  bore  unmistakable  traces  of  suffering,  and 
there  was  about  him  an  air  of  settled  melancholy,  suggestive  of  the 
dignified  resignation  with  which  even  strong  spirits  '^inll  sometimes 
succumb  to  calamities  when  they  cannot  resist  them.  In  the  boy, 
Eustace  believed  he  had  found  a  realization  of  tliose  sweet  angel 
forms  which  glowed  in  the  rubrics  of  the  abbey.  His  kiir  clustered 
in  ringlets  around  a  face  almost  feminine  in  its  delicacy  and  purity ; 
his  eyes  sparkled  with  a  nensive  light,  which  harmonized  with  the 
thoughtful  expression  of  his  mouth ;  and  this,  added  to  a  physique 
of  slender  build  and  exquisite  outline,  formed  so  perfect  a  picture 
of  loveliness  and  innocence,  that  the  warm-hearted  and  sensitive 
Eustace  could  not  refrain  from  pressing  the  child  to  his  bosom 
and  exclaiming,  *^  Sweet  saints  of  neaven,  bless  our  little  angel  I" 

As  the  citizen  rose  to  partake  of  the  viands  which  the  monk 
provided  for  his  entertaimaent,  the  latter  said  in  a  tone  of  kindly 
sympathy : 

^^  Much  thanks  is  due  to  heaven  for  thy  safe  deliverance  from  the 
strong  man.     How  hast  thou  injured  him  ?'* 

The  boy  smiled  on  the  monk,  whilst  the  citizen,  looking  up  for  a 
moment,  answered :     "  Thou  knowest  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a 

Cr  citizen,  a  beU-founder,  to  injure  the  rich,  who  hcud  in  their 
ids  the  power  of  retribution,  and  who  seldom  lack  the  will  to 
make  it  felt  Judge,  Oh  1  hospitable  son  of  Fcanoia,  il  1  have  injured 


this  O'Brien?  Te  have  heard  how  he  stole  the  bell  of  St.  Synan 
from  Doonaas,  and  cut  down  the  sacred  yew  which  flourished  for 
centuries  witlun  the  chancel  of  the  same  temple.  Peradventure  he 
would  have  me  cast  that  same  bell  into  ^  morning  stare'  wherewith 
to  break  honest  heads ;  for  the  ^  star'  is  a  goodly  weapon,  and  the 
place  where  its  spike  sticks  may  bid  good-bye  to  salves  for  ever.*' 

Eustace  sighecf.  **  You  refused  to  commit  such  sacrilege,  my  son  ?" 
he  said. 

•*'  With  God's  help,  I  did,"  replied  the  citizen.  "It  will  be  a  sad 
day  when  Simon  Brennan,  the  bell-founder  of  '  the  Close,'  shall 
make  vile  weapons  of  the  church  bells  to  murder  the  church's 
children." 

"  St.  Francis  assist  you,"  ejaculated  Eustace,  "  you  and  our  little 
angel  need  lack  nor  couch  nor  refreshment  whilst  there's  a  roof  over 
the  abbey,  or  a  pint  of  meal  in  the  bin.    Come,  ye  must  ba  weary." 

Simon  returned  thanks,  and  taking  his  son  by  the  hand,  both 
followed  the  monk,  who  led  them  into  a  range  of  dormitories  running 
above  the  colonnades  of  the  cloister. 


Ten  years  passed  swiftly  away,  Simon's  hair  had  begun  to  turn 
gray,  and  his  step  to  lose  its  elasticity,  whilst  his  son  Gabriel  had 
grown  to  be  a  youth  of  much  beauty,  but  of  great  bodily  strength,  and 
much  cunnmc  dexterity  of  hand.  Ten  years  had  passed  during 
which  Simon  had  not  once  left  the  abbey  enclosure,  for  although  his 
foe  had  disappeared  from  the  land,  and  no  one  could  say  where  ho 
was,  the  founder  feared  him,  knowing  the  innumerable  devices  by 
which  his  arch  enemv  could  compass  &e  death  and  ruin  of  those  he 
hated.  Son  and  father  then  had 'become  permanent  occupants  of 
the  sanctuanr,  and  both  grew  in  exceeding  favour  with  the  abbot, 
who  loved  the  father  for  lus  fidelity,  the  son  for  his  ingcntuty  and 
grace.  The  good  abbot  had  long  cherished  a  pious  ambition,  which 
at  length  he  secretly  communicated  to  Simon.  He  desired,  he  told 
him,  to  have  cast  and  hung,  before  death  should  overtake  him,  a 
peal  of  bells  for  the  abbey  steeple.  The  material  wherewith  to  make 
them  was  abundant,  and  he  longed  to  see  the  work  consummated. 
Simon  entertained  the  idea  with  great  relish,  and  having  obtained 
from  his  kind  protector  a  promise  tliat  all  assistance  and  machinery 
should  be  placed  at  his  disposal,  undertook  to  execute  the  pious 
commisssion.  A  foundry  was  extemporised  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
abbey  enclosure,  and  thither  Simon,  having  collected  all  the  resourc(\s 
of  an  artificer  in  such  matters,  betook  himself.  Tlie  metal  hissed 
and  seethed  in  the  furnaces,  as  day  after  day  their  iron  sides  grew 
redder  and  redder,  the  sand  moulds  were  prepared  in  the  earth,  and 
the  founder  watched  the  work  with  nervous  impatience.  Beside 
him  stood. Gabriel,  ready  for  any  emergency,  and  following  with 
sleepless  curiosity  the  curious  operations  by  which  his  f  aUier  was  to 
eliminate  sweet  bell-music  from  hot  metal  and  sandy  matrices.  It 
was  difficult  to  make  the  fire  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  hu;.;Q 
heap  of  bronze  as  it  roared  in  its  fiery  prison  ;  and  Simon,  who  hivi 
not  closed  his  eyes  for  several  nights,  grew  exhausted  on  the  eve  of 
St.  Francis. 

"  Gabriel,  boy,"  he  murmured,  turning  to  his  son,  "  I  shall  sleep 
whilst  you  watch.  When  the  metal  is  ready  for  the  moulds  call  mc. 
At  your  peril,  touch  it  not ;"  and,  having  assured  himself  that  his  in- 
structions would  be  observcil  with  fidelity,  the  founder  turned  into 
his  workshop,  flung  himself  upon  a  rude  couch,  and  sunk  into  a 
heavy  slumber. 

It  was  nearly  daybreak  when  Gabriel,  who  had  never  ceased  to 
watch  the  furnace  intently,  perceived  the  metal  dripping  from  llio 
plug-hole  into  the  canal  which  was  to  conduct  it  to  the  mould.  In 
an  instant,  and  before  he  could  alarm  his  father,  the  plug  gave  way, 
and  the  hissing,  writhing  stream  shot  like  a  cataract  of  blood  into 
the  matrix.  Stunned  by  this  unexpected  occurrence,  and  fascinated 
by  the  fierce  beauty  of  the  boiling  flood,  he  paused,  with  strained 
eyes  and  parted  mouth,  to  observe  it,  as  it  wound  its  way — a  serpent 
of  living  fire— towards  its  destination.  Now  it  roared  and  crackleJ, 
now  seethed  like  a  brook  of  the  inferno,  and  now  the  spine  became 
of  a  livid  blue,  out  of  the  joints  of  which  hurtled  myriads  of  crimson 
sparb.  "  Ijost,  lost — oh,  lost !"  were  the  words  which  aroused  him 
from  his  stupor,  and  looking  roimd,  he  beheld  his  father  standing 
near,  holding  an  axe  above  his  head.  With  the  quickness  of  thought 
the  weapon  descended  on  the  boy's  forehead,  and  no  fell  to  the  ground 
a  corpse.  Simon  looked  down  on  the  horrible  result  of  his  pasbion, 
and  iia  heart  sank  withm  him.  Dabbled  with  blood,  the  long  hair 
fitreamtng  acitw  iu8  face,  liiding  its  ghastly  expression  from  the 
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light,  his  limbs  stretched  out  stiff  and  immoveable,  lay  poor  Grabriel, 
in  the  midst  of  the  mingled  glare  and  darkness  of  the  foundry. 

"  Speak  to  me — ^but  one  word,  my  boy,  my  Gabriel,"  shrieked 
Simon,  as  he  knelt  by  the  youth's  side,  and  raised  him  to  a  half- 
erect  posture,  until  their  faces  met.  "  No  word — no  sign — ^no  for- 
giveneas— oh  Father  in  Heaven,  who  will  wash  those  foul  hands 
clean  ?  who  shall  purge  them  of  innocent  blood  ?'*  and  the  founder 
flung  up  his  arms  in  an  attitude  of  wild  entreaty.  To  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  succeeded  an  overpowering  stupefaction,  and 
to  this  one  of  those  lucid  glimpses,  in  which  self  is  most  seen  and 
cared  for.  Taking  the  bodv  in  his  arms,  he  carried  it  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  building,  dug  a  shallow  grave  in  the  soft  mould  of  the 
floor,  and  buried  it.  Staggering  and  missing  his  steps,  he  reeled 
back  to  the  bells.  As  he  stood  above  them  the  morning  light  burst 
through  the  lattices,  and  his  practised  eye  readily  perceived  that  the 
castings  were  perfect. 

^^  Butchered — ^innocently  butchered,  and  by  these  hands  !**  cried 
Simon.  "  AVho  will  give  me  back  my  boy,  who — ^wh<>—  ?"  There 
came  on  his  brain  a  noise  like  the  rush  of  many  waters,  the  roof  of 
the  foundry  seemed  to  open,  and  the  skies  above  were  darkened  by  a 
crimson  hand,  in  the  hollow  of  which  the  sun  hung  black  and  ray- 
less  ;  his  limbs  shook  beneath  him,  his  eyes  closed,  and,  grasping  at 

the  air  for  support,  he  reeled  senseless  against  the  walL 

•  *  • 

''*'  He  hath  awoken  in  good  time — ^the  founder  hath,  for  we  bless 
the  bells  to  day"  said  Brother  Eustace  to  Brother  Lafranc,  as  they 
stood  chatting  in  the  refectory,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Agatha. 

^^  Much  toil  and  anxiety  have  dazed  him,  methinks,"  observed 
the  latter.  '^  Save  us,  but  he  did  look  like  one  fitter  for  death  tlian 
life  on  the  morn'  we  found  him." 

*^  Who  would  have  opined  "  asked  Eustace,  with  a  look  of 
innocent  wonder,  ^^  that  Gabriel  would  have  smitten  his  father  and 
fled,  so  comely  was  he  ?" 

*^  And  yet,  such  is  Simon^s  testimony,  and  who  shall  gainsay  it?" 
replied  Lafranc.  ^^  Hark,  the  procession  is  mounting  to  the  bell- 
chamber,  let  us  follow  it.*^ 

It  will  be  gathered  from  this  short  dialogue  that  Simon,  in  order 
to  shield  his  head  from  the  ccns3quences  of  the  murder,  had 
invented  a  story  which,  in  the  absence  of  aU  contradictory  evidence, 
was  freely  accented  by  the  community.  He  had  accused  Gabriel  of 
attempting  to  JdU  him,  and  then  fleeing  for  his  life. 

The  two  monks  having  ascended  the  narrow  and  tortuous  stairs 
for  **  twelve  turns,"  found  themselves  in  the  bell  chamber,  under 
the  five  great  bells  furnished  by  the  founder.  Before  them  was  the 
abbot,  in  full  holiday  pomp ;  around  him  the  monks  who  were  to 
participate  in  the  ceremony.  In  a  comer  retired  from  obser- 
vation, crouched  Simon,  shielding  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and 
evidently  shunning  the  conspicuous  position  to  which  his  services 
on  that  day  entitled  him. 

*'  Let  u&  hear  our  bells  ring  glory  to  the  Lord,"  exclaimed  the 
abbot. 

Two  lay-brothers  obeyed  the   injunction  by  stepping   forward 


and  catching  the  ropes  susp^ided  from  the  tongues  of  the  bells. 
Nevertheless,  although  the  ringers  pulled  ^^  with  might  and  main," 
the  bells,  to  the  astonishment  dl  all  present,  would  emit  no  sound. 

^^  Mystery  !^  cried  the  abbot.  **  Simon  man,  dost  thou  .see — 
if  thou  canst  not  hear?  Thy  bells  are  not  even  as  melodious  as  a 
tinkling  brass  or  a  sounding  cymbaL  Hath  thy  cunning,  then, 
forsaken  thee  ?" 

Alarmed  by  the  mild  reproaches  of  the  abbot,  Simon  came 
forward,  and  catching  a  rope  in  either  hand,  gulled  Uiem  with  a 
force  which  showed  how  deeply  he  appreciated  his  credit  with  those 
around.  The  bells  sounded.  ^'  Hark !"  cried  the  abbot,  ^^  the  bronze 
speaks  good  Latin ;"  and,  as  he  spoke,  the  whole  peal  rang  out  in 
sdvery  syllables  those  words : 

••  Miserere,  miserere, 
Toll,  toU,  toU,  toll. 
Let  us  ring  a  solemn  peal 
For  the  dead  man's  soul. 

Toll!  toll! 

Woe,  woe,  for  Gabriel, 
Woe,  and  woe  again  for  thee. 
Who  didst  shed  his  blood  yestr^een  ? 
Miserere,  domine, 

Toll!  toll!" 

As  the  last  echoes  of  the  bell-music  died  away,  and  whilst  all  eyes 
were  turned  on  the  founder,  the  abbot  approached  him,  and,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  arm,  asked,  ^*  Good  Sunon,  didst  thou  hear  what 
tlie  bell  said  ?  Tell  us,  as  thou  prizest  thy  life  hereafter,  who  hath 
shed  the  blood  of  thy  son  Gabriel  V" 

Simon  bowed  his  head  in  shame,  and  answered.  *^  I,  holy  father, 
I,"  and,  turning  to  the  assembled  monks,  he  asked  in  a  supplicating 
tone — '''•  Alas !  brothers,  whom  I  have  so  long  known,  wulnot  any 
of  you  pray  for  me  ?" 

The  monks  were  silent  until  there  stepped  forth  from  their  ranks 
one,  with  air  deject  and  tottering  footsteps,  "  I,"  he  said,  taking  the 
founder's  hand,  **  I,  Simon  Brennan,  who  have  been  the  cause  of 
all,  as  well  as  this  great  sorrow,  shall  pray  for  you,"  and  lifting 
his  cowl,  he  discovered  to  the  bewildered  founder  the  features  of 
O'Brien. 

^^  Then,  God  pardon  me/^  exclaimed  Simon,  *^  as  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  I  pardon  you." 

^'  Be  ye  merciful  and  ye  shall  obtain  mercy,"  said  the  abbot. 

^*  In  that  hope,  then,"  exclaimed  the  founder,  *^  I  die,"  and,  fall- 
ing into  the  anns  of  O'Brien,  he  expired. 

The  l^g^iid  goes  on  to  say  that,  father  and  son  were  laid  side  by 
side  in  the  cemetery  of  the  abbey.  Not  a  stone  remains  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  y  sleep ;  but  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  district  say, 
tnat  on  the  eve  of  St.  Francis,  spectral  bells  are  heard  tolling  down 
the  river,  and  between  tlic  roann^  of  the  wind  and  the  clamour  of 
their  music  a  voice  is  heard — *^  miserere,  miserere !" 
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old   boDM  are  aching 


I  of  obBerring 
i)T  ftckuow- 
Inii^ng  the 
courteay  with  which  they 
wer,?  botli  received  by  the 
good  lady. 

"  I'uace  b^  on  tilts  houec !" 
FA  id  tho  preacher,  "Womau, 
v,!iit  havej-mi  tor  dinner?" 

■''I'nivelloral  brought  you, 
Jlra.  &[i-'l!u;y."«ud  the  poor 
wholnr.  'ITien  npart  to  her, 
'■  Tell  Snil  Dhuv  I  gev  do 
i.ot-,'  to  Iii«  Itynie'K  man." 

Abie  Switxcr'a  Milulatioii 
vas  a  m-tle  nod,  and  a  most 
eitroonLuary  contcction  of 
the  faco,  whi'^b,  he  would 
)«r]'iji3  have  been  rarpriaeil 

'  13  more  like  a  grin 


Uii\:i 


,  my    good 

voinan,  stir  yourself  a  little," 
Boi'i  the  old  Palatine ;  "  get 
these  gentlemen  something  to 
amuse  themselTei  wiUi  as  they 
desire — and  Ehow  toe  to  a 


^le  wru 


e  woman  glanced  liet- 
teisly  from  one  to  anotlier 
of  the  Hpeakers,  while  hoT 
thooKhto  were  evidently  yet 
wandering  after  thoee  who 
Jiad  jnat  departed,  and  whcae 
conversation,  overhcttnl  as  it 
had  been,  contained  matter 
of,  to  her,  a  far  more  absorb- 
ing  interest.  ITio  Falatino 
via  obhged  to  repeat  his  re- 
quest for  a  eeparate  chamber. 
"  Hie  parlour  is  thii  wnv, 
eir,"  the  replied,  itUI  ae- 
Btrnctedly — "  there's  on  old 
bed  in  it."  And  having 
]>laced  the  niateiialsof  a  plain 
dinneronllii?  table,  in  amou- 
ncr  so  cardetsB  and  absent 
B3  to  draw  down  eome  very 
Fuvere  though  silent  repro- 
heuaions  from  her  sectarian 
piiat,  irilh  njipect  to  her 
total  inajiiituile  for  her  cal- 
ling— Fhu  conducted  Mr, 
St'gnr  into  the  room  to  which 
siie  had  pointed.  ITio 
prenehcr,  unwilling  to  leave 
any  ja^rtion  of  his  time  unoc- 
cupied, set  himself,' with  a 
Vt-ry  commendable  industry, 
to  coinpletc  the  dinner  nr- 
rangementa — obacrviog  wit- 
t  ily,  that  "the  beef,  for  coun- 
Iry  beef,  wsh  very  passable" 
— while  Abi3  went  to  lodt 
lifter  the  horses;  and  their 
thin-fai-cd  guide,  whose 
finance;,  obliged  him  to  wait 
the  euminons  of  his  superior, 
before  he  ventured  to  incur 
the  expense  of  so  unusual  a 
lumrj-  as  a  good  dinner,  art 
by  the  fire,  rubbing  his  hands, 
and  directing,  in  the  interval 
of  BOme  snat£h«a  cf  merry 
talk,  a  glance  of  intense  inter- 
est and  admiration  towards 
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(he  board  whero  the  worthy  preacher  was  signaliziiig  himself  hy  a 
display  of  really  extraordinary  prowess — watching,  as  a  well- 
regulated  house-dog  might  be  expected  to  do,  every  mouthful 
or  provision  that  was  sacrificed — ^following  it  with  his  eyes 
from  the  dish  to  the  plate— from  the  plate  to  the  fork — ^undergoing 
the  stimulating  application  of  mustard  and  salt — tjben  the  delicious 
ablution  in  the  huie  of  rich  gravy — and  subsequently  in  its  upward 
flight  until  it  disappeared  behind  the  ivory  portcullis  of  the  hero  of 
the  board — ^while  the  observer's  own  jaws  opened  and  shut  with  an 
involuntary  and  sympathetic  action — closing,  however,  like  those 
of  a  Shacabac,  upon  a  vision  of  unsubstantial  air. 

"  AVhere's  de  little  master  ?"  he  at  length  exclain^ed,  looking  gaily 
about  him,  as  the  lucky  thought  suggested  itself — "  Ha,  are  you 
dere,  sir  ?  are  you  ?  High  jockey  I  here  sir,"  stretching  out  his 
arms  to  a  fine,  sturdy  little  boy,  who  came  crowing  and  tottering 
from  an  inner  room.  "  Dere  he  was — dere  he  was— -de  tief  I  Come 
here  now, — ^ride'  a  oock  horse ! — ^here — ^put  your  foot  upon  my  toe — 
•  give  me  de  hand8^— de  two  little  fat  paw  de  war ! — dat's  it  I  Up 
"We go.  Hoo-eo  hoo-ee !  heigh  jockey — ho !  ho-ho-ho-ho !  Dat's  it. 
Sit  down  here  upon  my  knee. — Cetchee !  Cetchee !  Cetchee  I  O 
de  'eetle  tief  he  was — and  de  *eetle  fat  neck  he  had — and  de  two 
blue  eyes,  like  de  moder — ^two  beautiful  eyes — Creep  mouse— creep 
mouse — O  f  ho-ho-ho-ho !  Come,  where's  de  song.  Come,  now — 
stop  de  laugh,  and  give  us  de  song.  Come  on — sing— doni;  be 
af  eered  o^  de  gentleman— open  de  'ittie  mouth  and  sing — 

"  My  father  died,  I  don*t  know  how ; 

He  left  me  sixpence  just  to  guide  de  plough. 

Wit  my  whim  wham  whaddle,  O ! 

Jack  straw  straddle,  0 ! 

Pretty  boy  bubble,  O ! 
Under  de  broom." 

IMr.  Shine  here  found  sufficient  time,  while  occupied  in  transfer- 
ring the  fourth  reinforcement  of  cold  roast  mutton  from  the  dish  to 
his  plate,  for  an  observation — 

*^  The  infant  memory  of  that  child,"  he  said,  *^  might  be  stocked 
with  words  of  greater  profit  than  those  idle  rhjrmes,"  Then,  after 
a  pause — *' Some  of  the  steeple  divines  think  othervrise :  to  wit, 
that  member  of  the  established  church,  who,  at  a  very  late  period, 
excited  so  great  a  sensation  in  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  by 
his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the  brazen  coinage, 
for  the  patent  had  been  accorded  unto  the  man.  Wood.  I  allude 
to  a  man  of  whom  you,  in  your  station,  may  be  ignorant — ^the  dean, 
as  he  is  entitled  by  those  of  his  belief,  of  St.  Patrick's  Church — 
Jonathan  Swift — ^who  hath  employed  a  portion  of  time  which  he 
might  have  turned  to  far  better  uses,  in  composing  certain  ridicu- 
lous verses  for  the  service  of  the  nursery — ^replete  with  nothing 
salutary  or  instructive."  By  this  time  the  doctor  had  replenislied 
the  plate  which  was  before  him ;  but,  unwilling  to  relinquish  the 
subject  upon  which  he  had  launched — ^he  continued  speaking,  inter- 
rupting himself  at  each  of  the  breaks,  liius which  follow,  in  his 

speech,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  yet  further  consolation  to 
the  interior — "  nothing  salutary  or  instructive — ^but  formed  alto- 
gether of  a  certain  absurd  and  nonsensical  combination  of  unmean- 
ing terms-to  wit : 

*  Here  we  p[o  up,  up,  up 

And  here  we  go  down — dowu--downy — 
Here  we  go  backward  and  forward — 

And ..-  heigh  for  Dublin  towny — * 

and  the  like.    And  this — ^this  is  the  man who  has 

'  all  *'  Dublin  towny' — ^to  use  his  own .ridiculous  phrase,  congre- 
gated in  his tlrack.  with  shouts  and  applauses  which  they 

would  not  accord  to  Swedenborg  himself,  if  he  sojourned  amongst 
them^" 

^^  Ckmdoutha !"  interposed  the  apparently  edified  and  admiring 
guidei"^ 

"  For  my for  my  part — ^I  am  of  opinion,  that my  lord 

Carteret,  with  all  his  worldly  civility,  mn  make  the  dean  repent  his 
brozai  interf ei'ence  in so  uuclcrii&i  an  affair.  For  I  am  con- 
vinced by  the  report  of  Isaac  Newton,  though  he  differ  from  me  on 
nanv  points  of  faith,  as  one  by  his  ofiice  in  the  mint  necssarily  skilled 
in  all  varieties  of  metal  coins  and  medals — ^that  the  man  Wood  hath 
worthily  approved  his  trust." 


'^  O,  dere  is  no  doubt  o'  dat,"  said  the  guide,  toaBing  his  head  in 
the  manner  of  one  who  speaks  of  a  thing  assured — ^tben  resting  Lis 
head  on  the  soft  neck  of  the  child,  and  turning  his  eyes  downwards 
towards  the  fire,  he  hummed,  in  a  very  low  murmuring  kev,  the 
following  words  of  a  ballad  then  popular  in  a  certain  ptot  of  Ire- 
land— and  which,  in  all  probabinty,  some  of  my  readers  may  re- 
cognise:— 

**  Gome  bidder  and  try, 
I'll  teach  you  to  buy 
A  pot  o'  good  ale  for  a  f arden—- 
Uome — ^treepince  a  score, 
I  ask  you  no  more, 
Aud  a  Jig  for  de  Draper  and  Harding  /*' 

Mr.  Shme's  eyes  first  dUated  in  astonishment,  and  then  contracted 
with  as  much  of  darkening  scrutiny  as  the  fleshy  protuberances 
around  them  could  be  made  to  assume,  upon  his  humble  commnion. 
It  may  be  useful  to  say,  that  the  preacher*is  opinions  of  Wooa's  cele- 
brated brass  coinage — a  subject  of  which  he  knew  no  more  than  it 
was  impossible  for  any  but  a  deaf  man  to  avoid  learning — were  en- 
tirely modelled  from  his  religious  influences— and  he  needed  no 
more  than  the  whispered  report  which  had  reached  him  of  the 
nameof  the  realauthorof  the  "Drapier's Letters" — ^to  decide  his  judg- 
ment at  once,  and  array  all  tlie  little  argument  he  possessed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question.  Few  opportunities,  however,  were 
a^orded  of  achieving  anything  like  a  triumph  for  his  graciously  as- 
sumed opinions  in  Ins  converse  with  the  city  people,  every  one  of 
whom  was  as  familiar  with  every  possible  hue  and  form  of  the  sub- 
ject as  with  the  faces  of  his  family.  It  was  something  like  a  grati- 
fication to  him,  therefore,  to  light  upon  even  tins  poor  youth,  whom 
he  easily  calculated  on  impressing  with  what  opinion  he  pleased,  and 
from  whom,  in  this  wild  region,  ne  did  not  certainly  expect  to  meet 
with  his  gentle  sneer — vindicating^  at  once  a  superior  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  and  a  settled  conviction  in  the  other  way. 

The  lad  did  not  appear  to  observe  the  effect  which  he  had  nroduced 
on  the  mind  of  the  preacher,  but  recommenced  his  noisy  play  with 
the  lively  cliild,  whom  he  still  held  on  his  knee — ^intermingling  the 
^*  combination  of  immeaning  and  ridiculous  terms"  with  sundry  sly 
hints,  which  would  have  succeeded  even  with  the  phlegmatic 
doctor,  if  they  had  been  addre^ed  to  him  at  a  less  mteresting 
moment : — 

"  Look  at  de  gentleman — now— do — ^what  is  dat?  who  is  dat 
dere?  What's  dat?  what  do  you  say  ?  O  you  tief!  He's  aten 
all  de  beef  and  de  mutton  intirely,  is  he  ?  O,  have  manners,  master  I 
O  fie,  sir  I  Av  he  ates  de  mutton,  he  has  de  money  to  pay  for  it, 
and  dat's  what  he  got  be  his  leamen' — ^be  hisminden  his,  A,  b,  ab — 


an*  his  e,  b,  eb, — an'  his  b,  a,  ba — and  his  b,  e,  be— and  every 
whole  tote  dat  way.  And  do  you  mind  'em  sir,  an'  you'll  be  like 
him,  haven'  money  to  spend  for  what  you  like  best,  and  enoof  o'  dat 
to  lave  for  the  smart  boy  dat  would  be  showen'  you  over  de  wild 
mountain  in  a  evenin',  and  would  be  hungry  for  his  dinner  may  be, 
and  not  haven'  de  price  of  it  in  his  pocket — so  he  wouldn't — ." 

Although  no  impression  was  yet  produced  by  these  manoeuvres, 
which  coidd  be  discerned  on  the  equable  and  distended  countenance 
of  the  preacher,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  what  success  they 
might  b&ve  been  ultimately  attended,  had  not  a  new  and  most  stai  t- 
ling  interruption  cut  short  the  design  of  the  operator.  A  scream — 
wild,  piercing,  and  spirit-riving — such  as  might  be  imagined  of 
the  possessed,  whose  heart  was  torn  by  the  departing  fiend  at  the 
command  of  Him  whom  "  they  knew,'* — one  long-continued  and 
shrilly  note  of  sudden  agony  rung  through  the  house,  and  trans- 
fixed the  hearing  of  its  inmates.  Tlie  young  man  Quickly  put 
down  the  child,  and  started  to  his  feet.  Even  tlie  lat  Shme  followed 
the  example,  and  sprung  — no—clamftered  to  a  standing  posture— 
his  eyes  staring  and  protruded — and  his  fair  rosy  hue  (Changed  to  a 
purpie-palo— one  hand  grasping  the  back  of  the  hay-bottomed 
chair,  and  the  other  elevating  a  fork,  on  the  points  of  which  the 
untasted  particle  of  roast  meat  remained  impaled.  The  sound 
which  occasioned  their  alarm  procealed  from  the  chamber  into  which 
the  landlady  and  Mr.  Segur  had  retired. 

Suddenly,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  the  figure  of  the 
woman  was  seen  darting  through  the  still  open  door.  She  cast  one 
swift  and  shuddering  glance  behind  her,  again  darted  forward- 
struck  her  bosom  with  a  maniac  violence — ^kx>ked  wildly  around 
her,  like  one  in  search  of  some  place  of  swift  concealment — gaped 
on  Um  two  astoniahitd  gae8tft-<»  the  child— prtHtd  h«r  txpandad 
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hand  on  he^  brow— on  her  heart — sighed  heavUy  and  repeated^ — 
tofised  back  her  hair  f ix>m  about  her  face--then  clasped  her  hamds 
together — ^iivrung  them  above  her  head — and  with  a  renewed  scream 
of  anguish  if  poflsible  more  harrowing  than  the  last,  dashed  heraelf 
headlong  a^inst  the  closed  door  of  the  bed-room  on  the  opposite 
side.  It  yielded,  with  a  crash  of  wrendied  and  frittered  latches,  to 
the  wild  assault,  and  she  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

For  a  few  moments  all  again  was  perfect  stillneaB.*  The  preacher 
and  his  companion  remained  staring  on  one  another  in  all  the 
helplessness  of  astonishment  and  ignorance,  and  the  child  gazed  in 
anxious  silence  from  one  to  an<rther,  until  at  length,  unable  to 
account  in  any  way  for  this  unusual  conduct  in  its  mother,  the  little 
creature  set  up  a  passionate  clamour  of  tears  and  lamentations,  which 
in  a  little  time  recalled  them  to  their  senses.  Both  turned  their 
eyes  on  Segur,  who  now  made  his  appearance  at  the  door  of  the 
parlour,  with  a  countenance  of  still  more  yivid  alarm  and  astonish- 
ment than  they  seemed  themselves  to  feel ;  as  if  expecting  from 
him  some  explanation  of  the  mystery  which  perplexea  them. 

Nothing,  howeveit,  was  revealed  in  the  series  of  enquiries 
which  ensued.  The  old  man  was  as  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the 
poor  woman's  agitation  as  those  who  were  in  the  outer  room.  He 
had  flung  himself  on  the  bed,  idfter  shortly  conversing  with  her  on 
some  indifferent  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  she  had  evinced  a 
great  deal  of  listleasness  and  inattention.  Wearied  as  he  had  been, 
he  was  in  the  act  of  dozing  before  she  left  him,  and  while  she  was 
yet  occupied,  as  he  believed,  in  some  arraugement  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  when  that  piercing  cry,  the  effect  of  which  on  his 
hearing  he  could  compare  to  nothing  less  than  the  rasaing  of  a 
small  sword  through  nis  brain,  startled  hini  from  his  slumber. 
As  he  sprung  from  his  bed  and  gazed  around  him,  he  beheld  the 
woman  in  the  act  of  flitting  through  the  doorway,  with  the  same 
frantic  action  which  had  amazed  the  guests  in  II16  outer  chamber. 
And  this  was  all  the  information  wiudi  he  could  give  them  on  the 
subject. 

^^  An  apparrishun  she  seen,  I'll  go  bail,"  said  the  guide. 

*^  Truce  with  your  levity,  fdlow,*'  said  the  Palatine,  wi^  a  stern- 
ness which  at  once  banished  the  smile  ftom  the  other's  countenance, 
and  drew  forth  an  humble  apology.  Then,  turning  toward  the  stili 
open  door  of  the  bedroom,  he  continued — *^  I  am.  unwilling  to  let 
the  affair  rest  here.    The  good  woman  may  do  heraelf  a  mischief.'' 

^^  O  don't,  sir — don^t — ^for  the  bare  life  I'*  said  the  lad,  in  a  loud 
and  earnest  whisper,  as  he  saw  Segur  moving  toward  the  bedroom. 
*^  I  know  the  j)lace  and  her  ways  better,  and  TU  see  after  her  meself ." 

He  was  prevented  by  the  re-entrance  of  the  woman.  She  stood 
a  moment  at  the  door,  gazed  firmly,  with  an  expression  of  devour- 
ing inquiry,  successively  on  each  of  the  travellers,  and  then,  in 
silence,  and,  with  the  unconscious  loftiness  of  carriage  into  which 
the  humblest  and  gentlest  natures  may  be  struck  by  the  application 
of  some  powerful  excitation,  she  put  her  extended  hand  against  the 
breast  of  the  youth,  removed  him  from  her  way,  and  walked  for- 
ward slowly,  and  with  a  steadiness,  in  which  (mly  their  observation 
of  her  movements  during  the  previous  scene  could  enable  the 
beholders  to  distinguish  the  caunness  ol  high-wrought  passion, 
governed  and  restrained  by  its  own  energy,  from  the  repose  of  a 
spirit  perfectly  at  peacet 

**  I  ask  your  pardon  for  disturbing  you,  sir,"  she  said  to  Segur, 
^^  and  I  would  not  have  done  so  if  I  could  have  helped  it,  but  this 
youth" — ^laying  her  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  poor  scholar, 
while  she  continued  gazing  on  Segur—"  this  youth  knows  my  in- 
firmity. Will  you  sleep  again?  The. footsteps  of  a  niouse  shaJl 
not  disturb'  you.  Sleep,  and  I  will  sit  on  the  threshold  of  your 
door  myself,  and  watch  every  stir  and  motion  about  the  house  till 
you  wake." 

"  1  thank  you  very  much,"  said  the  old  man,  a  Httle  touched  by 
the  earnestness  of  her  apology,  "  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  so 
much  care.  I  am  used  to  hard  beds  and  rough  usage  enough,  so 
that  I  can  promise  myself  a  very  sound  sleep  if  I  were  sure  of 
hearing  no  more  such  music  as  diaV* 

"  They  shall  tear  my  heart  out  before  you  hear  a  mnrmur,"  said 
the  poor  woman.  "  Do — ^take  your  rest — sleep — and  see  this— see  1" 
plucking  a  huge  cloak  from  the  back  of  Mr.  Shine,  dragging  it 
impatientlv  rthroiigh  the  hands  of  the  latter,  withojit  Becming  to 
bestow  a  thought  oa  him  as  he  made  a  slighit  effort  to  retain  his 
property — SH£^*t  IwiiliSpread  this  over  you  when  you  He  down, 
ana  ril  draw  the  little  dimity  enrtain  betmok  yoa  and  the  window, 


to  keep  the  light  from  your  eyes-^and  Til  watch  by  your  bed-side 
if  you  wish,  and  Til  not  cry  out  again  if  my  heart  was  on  flre." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  good  woman,  you  are  peifectly  welcome  to  act  as 
you  please,  if  you  £ould  be  used  so  har^y  aa  theit ;  but  give  Mr. 
Shine  his  coat  again,  fpr  I  don*t  want  it." 

'^  Let  him  stand  in  Ids  fat  garment  of  flesh,"  said  the  woman, 
with  a  tone  ci  bitter  contempt ;  "  let  him  sit  there  in  the  midst  of 
his  own  mountain  of  gross  substance,  built  on  his  bones  out  of  lean 
fools.  The  raw.  wind. that  pierces  the  marrow  of  the  old  man 
might  bluster  and  chafe  upon  that  heated  lump  of  earth  without 
domg  any  more  harm  than  wanning  and  quickening  the  red  cur- 
.  rents  witliin  it,  while  yours  were  frozen  and  driven  back  upon  your 
old  heart." 

'*•  1  desire,  woman,"  said  Segur,  greatly  offended,  "  that  you  will 
do  asyqu  are  directed ;  and  it  would  bec^e  you,  unfortunate  crea- 
ture, to  obtain  the  foigiveness  of  that  worthy  man  for  the  profane 
insolence  of  which  you  have  beem  guilty." 

In  the  instant,  and  before  the  last  word  had  passed  the  lip  of  the 
speaker,  thecbakwasreplacedon  the  shoulderoftne  bewildered  Shine, 
while  the  woman,  witha  trembUng  and  officious  eagerness,  fastened  it 
about  his  neck,  clasped  her  hands,  and,  sinking  at  hJa  feet,  solicited  his 
pardon  with  so  rapid  and  affecting  a  change  of  tone  and  manner, 
and  such  a  repentant  vehemence  of  action,  that  the  great  cheeks  of 
the  doctor  (who,  like  most  fat  men,  had  his  proportion  of  good 
nature)  shook  with  emotion,  and  his  eyes  ffhstenea  with  moisture 
as  he  was  about  to  pat  her  on  the  head  witib  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment and  forgiveness.  The  intention,  however,  was  as  much  as  the 
penitent  seemed  to  require,  for  she  instantiy^  sprung  to  her  feet 
again,  turned  her  back  on  the  doctor,  as  if  no  such  person  were 
in  existence,  and,  laying  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  old  man,  hur- 
ried him  into  the  parlour. 

The  preacher  turned  round,  while  his  eyes  were  still  directed  in 
amazement  towards  the  parlour,  to  the  thin-faced  lad.  He  found 
the  latter,  however,  had  been  much  more  profitably  occupied  than 
in  attending  to  the  preceding  scene.  He  had  slipped  quietly  into 
the  preacher's  chair,  and  busied  himself  with  the  utmost  eagerness 
in  completing  the  task  which  the  other  had  left  unfinished. 

"  £at.  friend,"  said  the  preacher,  after  paufflng  and  staring  on 
the  lad  for  a  few  momenta,  *^  eat  and  be  fiUed.  Let  no  respect  of 
persons  abash  or  trouble  you  in  the  performance  of  a  needful  duty." 

There  was  httle  occasion  for  the  advice.  The  lad  did  not  even 
suspend  his  operations  to  say  a  word  of  acknowledgment,  but 
merely  nodded,  steadily  returned  the  stare  of  the  honest  divine,  and 
made  a  kind  of  soldier-like  salute  with  the  kmfe,  as  he  was  about 
to  plunge  it  once  more  into  the  nut-brown  surface  of  the  roti,  in 
the  side  of  which  he  had  speedily  effected  an  excavation  that  at- 
tracted the  admiration  even  of  Shine  himself. 

Both  remained  gazing  on  one  another  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  a  third  mute  made  his  appearance  on  the  scene.  Mr.  Shine's 
attention  was  first  attracted  to  him  by  the  action  of  the  young 
guide.  The  latter  suddenly  suspended  ms  operations  at  the  board, 
started  from  his  seat,  looked  full  on  the  stranger,  nodded  his  head 
towuds  Shine,  slapped  his  pocket,  tossed  his  hands  high  above  his 
head,  and  darted  oy  the  man  towards  the  back  door,  the  same  by 
which  Kuiuba  and  Spellacy  had  departed,  and  by  which  this  new- 
comer and  Spellacy  had  entered.  As  he  stood  on  tiie  threshold, 
half  out,  half  in,  he  said,  in  jeering  tone : 

**  Well  I  you'll  not  part  the  'gits?" 

"  Aih  ?" 

'*  Aih,  yourself  1    Won't  you  part  the  ingits  ?" 

u  Och ! ^Noa !" 

The  door  was  instantly  slapped  to  by  the  departing  guide,  with 
a  burst  of  contemptuous  laughter. 

Shine  now  gazed  on  the  stranger.  .lie  was  an  exceedingly  tall, 
awkwardly-constructed  fellow — ^presenting,  as  he  stood  bolt-upright 
near  the  door,  returning  Shine's  open  stare  with  an  air  of  perfectly 
stupid  ^eeplshness,  his  long  gaunt  arms  hanging  before  him,  and 
his  bony,  coarse,  and  huge-knuckled  fingers  employed  in  beating 
time  upon  the  front  of  a  patched  and  glossy  pair  of  corduroy 
^^  smallclothes" — ^presenting,  we  say,  a  picture  of  helpless  and  anxi- 
ous stupidity,  which  perhaps  could  not  approach  a  shade  nearer  to 
the  verge  01  positive  idiotcy  than  it  did ;  and  which,  by  the  very 
lingering  hue  of  reason  which  faiined  the  diatinction,  was  more 
st];Sdng  and  pitiable  in  its  effect  than  the  absolute  consummation 
ol  imb«Bility  would  have  been. 
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^^  Who  waa  that  left  us,  friend  ?^'  said  Mr.  Shine,  after  having 
perfectly  satisfied  his  curiofiity  by  a  perusal  of  the  strange  figure 
and  features  of  the  vision  that  was  thus  unexpectedly  conjured  up 
before  him.     "  Do  you  know  that  youth  ?'* 

^*'  Is  it  Awney  Fairel,  you  mane  ?  To  be  sure  I  do.  H's  a  kind 
o*  sarvint  and  commerade  o'  mine.**  And,  peering  on  the  preacher 
through  his  beetling  eyebrows  with  that  air  of  low  cunning  which 
becomes  the  countenance  of  a  fool  as  gracefully  as  rouge  would  the 
check  of  a  corpse,  he  sauntered  in  a  shambling,  awkward  gait  to- 
ward the  chinmey  comer,  where  he  took  his  seat  on  the  hob,  spread 
his  great  dceleton  hands  before  the  blaze,  and  clattered  them  toge- 
ther occasionally,  in  the  vain  effort  to  bring  back  the  blood  into 
their  rigid  and  obstructed  channels. 

Presently,  the  preacher  being  still  occupied  in  a  wondering  perusal 
6i  the  person  and  action  of  the  stranger,  ne  drew  from  the  oreast  of 
his  gray  frieze  coat  a  small  piece  of  yellow  shining  metal,  which  the 
active  mind  of  the  former,  assisted  by  many  waverinff  recollections 
of  the  regal  evidences  frequently  discovered  in  the  wildest  bogs  and 
quarries  of  the  country  of  its  former  wealth  and  splendour,  instantly 
stamped  with  the  authority  of  gold.  He  was  not  induced  to  change 
his  opinion  by  what  followed.     , 

*'  I'm  a  poor  man,*'  said  the  stranger,  ^*  and  in  want  o'  mains  to 
carry  me  to  my  own  people,  down  near  Dublin ;  an*  I*m  told  I  have 
more  than  the  worth  o'  my  expenses  in  this.  I  think  it^  nothing 
but  braes,  but  ^ore  tells  me  it*s  rail  gold.  May  be  you'd  look  at  it, 
sir?" 

Shine  examined  the  metal,  and  satisfied  himself,  to  his  great  aston- 
isliment,  that  it  was  an  ingot  of  pure  gold. 

*^It's  brass,  ia't  it,  sir?"  repeated  the  stranger,  who  had  been 
anxiously  glancing  from  the  ingot  to  the  preacher's  eyes,  while  the 
latter  was  estimating  the  value  of  the  metal. 

**  What  is  your  name,  friend?"  asked  Shine,  eluding  the  querv. 

^^  My  name  ?"  echoed  the  man,  distrustfully — ^^  Oh,  what  has  that 
to  say  to  the  ingot?" 

"  Why  are  you  unwilling  to  tell  me  ?" 

**  If  I  thought,"  said  the  stranger,  pausing  for  some  time  in  a 
mood  of  stolid  deliberation-^"  that  Tdbe  safe  to  tell  you — and,  in- 
deed, by  the  looks  o'  you,  I  think  I  would." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  me,"  said  his  companion. 

"  May  I  ?  Oh,  well  sure  that's  enough  to  satisfy  anybody.  My 
name  is  Mac  O'Neill,  An'  if  I  thought  it  safe — ^but  sure  you  say 
it  is — I'd  tell  you  where  a  great  deal  more  o'  the  same  kind  might 
be  had." 

The  person  accosted  felt,  at  the  same  time,  a  deep  emotion  of 
pity  for  the  simplicity  of  the  owner  of  the  treasure,  and  a  strong 
temptation  to  render  him  an  object  of  still  greater  compassion,  by 
making  his  own  use  of  the  intelligence  he  should  convey.  He  en- 
coura^d  him,  therefore,  to  proceed,  and  Maney  Mac  O'Neil,  after 
sundry  misgivings,  ventured  to  make  the  confidence  he  asked. 

^'  1  here's  some  years  since  I  was  a  'prentice  wid  a  mason  by  trade, 
— and  one  time  at  Easter,  when  my  master  left  myself  an'  anoder 
'prentice,  to  make  a  pair  o'  piers  for^a  gate  there,  just  hard  by  the 
ould  buildings,  an  went  somewhere  else  wid  himself — I  was  sarchen 
among  the  ould  ruins,  to  see  would  I  get  some  good  stones  for  the 
piers,  when  I  seen  one  place  just  about  the  big  of  a  door,  an  it  filled 
up  with  the  sort  o'  stones  I  wanted,  so  to  work  I  went,  striven  to 
get  'em  out,  an'  taken  'em  along  'id  me  to  my  commerade ;  but  be- 
fore I  got  paasen  the  ludf  o'  them  out,  what  should  I  see  only  steps 
in  before  me,  an'  they  goen  down  like  stairs  I  Well  an'  good,  af  I 
did,  I  went  in  to  see  what  sort  of  a  place  was  it  that  was  there,  an' 
where  should  the  steps  be  after  carrying  me  to,  but  into  the  mildde 
of  a  dark  room  Hi  b^heve  it's  a  wault  you  call  it,  where  the  gentlemen 

Euts  their  frienos  when  they  die) — and  what  should  I  £id  there, 
ut  a  great  parcel  of  chests,  or  coffins,  as  I  thought  they  were  at 
first,  which  tney  wor  not,  bein^  made  of  iron,  as  I  found  out  when 
I  struck  my  crow  again  'em.  Well,  when  I  found  that,  I  went  out 
an'  stopt  up  the  hole  again,  ^  for  fear  any  one  would  find  it  out 
upon  me,'  savs  I  to  myself,  *  until  I  come  to-night,  and  know  more 
about  it.'  Well  an'  good,  when  it  was  dark,  L  came  back  mysdf, 
an'  my  commerade  along  id  me,  and  we  went  into  the  same  place 
wid  a  candle  and  a  dark  lantern,  an'  we  broke  the  chests  wid  the 
crowbar,  and  what  should  we  find  in  them  (that's  in  one  of  'em), 
but  little  bars  like  this  I  showed  you,  piled  a  ton  o'  one  another,  a 
yard  high — an'  I  declare  it  I  think  it's  goold,  eh?  though  I 
wooldn't  give  into  it  before  strangers,    lliere  was  another  o'  the 


diests  f  uU  o'  candlesticks-and  more  of  'em  wid  crosses,  an'  cups,  an' 
nngs,  an  fine  shinen  stones,  so  we  took  'em  all  out  o'  that,  an'  buried 
em  m  Miother  place,  in  dread  the  hindlord,  if  he  come  to  hear  of 
It,  wouid  come  on  iw  wid  the  royalty  o'  the  place,  an'  take  every 
whole  tote  to^Jimaelf.  So  you  won't  teU  anybody-^only  af  you 
had  a  fnend,  that  would  give  us  a  little  monies  we'd  give  him  a 
bargain— for  I'm  af eerd  to  speak  to  the  goldsmiths  in  Dublin  or 
any  where,  in*  dread  he'd  challenge  us  openly  wid  'em,  an'  maybe 
aU  we'd  get  for  'em  is  nothing,  an'  to  go  to  jail  besides." 

v  j^y^^i'S?!^^'**^®^' to  part  with  this  bar  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  ?  said  Shme,  after  some  hesitation,  during  which  he  began 
to  Jingle  a  few  old  pistoles  (a  coin  then  current  among  others  in  the 
country^  m  the  flapped  pocket  of  his  waistcoatr-the  remnant  of  his 
dividend  from  a  kto  field  collection. 

**  O,  af  I  got  anything  for  it  that  would  be  worth  mentioning— 
or  as  much  as  would  carry  me  to *^ 

The  speaker  interrupted  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  sentence,  to 
gaze  with  (hlated  and  wondering  eyes  on  the  expanded  hand  of 
fcjhine,  which  exposed  three  shining  pieces— at  the  same  tune  that 
the  mgot  was  elevated  in  the  other  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to 
propose  a  choice  between  both  to  him  who  owned  the  latter.  The 
othCT,  fool  as  he  was,  understood  the  action,  but  appeared  to  dislike 
the  bar^,  for  he  snatehed  his  ingot,  and  thrust  it  into  his  breast 
—shutting  his  eves-«nd  waving  his  head  in  token  of  refusal. 
Shme  placed  another  piece  in  his  hand— >laney  again  produced  an 
ingot,  and  tossed  it  to  the  preacher,  while  he  gathered  with  his  long, 
knobbed  fingers,  the  four  pieces  from  the  fat  hand  in  which  they 
were  placed. 

"  It*s  brass,  though,  mind.  It  would  ruin  me  av  you  said  other- 
wise-—an*  sure  'twouldn't  be  the  case  neither." 

Shine  laughed,  although  a  slight  qualm  troubled  his  conscience 
when  he  considered  the  great  diiference  between  the  value  of  the 
article  and  the  price  which  the  fool  had  consented  to  take  for  it. 

**  I'll  see  you  another  time,  an'  I'll  tell  you  all  about  the  ould 
Abbey  an  uvery  thing  !"  said  Maney,  as  he  turned  to  depart. 

'*  You  say  vou  have  more  of  these,  friend  Maney  ?*'  said  Shine. 
The  fool  nodded  an  assent.  "  YouU  find  me  liberal,"  concluded  the 
preacher. 

Shine  did  not  at  all  like  the  expression  of  Maney's  eyes  when  he 
said  this.  There  waa  an  ugly  light  about  them  which  made  the 
preacher'a  heart  sink  within  him.  Before  he  had  time  to  digest  the 
Lalf-awakened  inquietude,  however,  the  back-door  again  opened, 
and  Spellacy  entered  alone. 

He  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  to  the  doctor — spoke  to  Maney 
as  to  one  well  known  to  him — and  bade  him  go  relieve  Switzer  from 
the  care  of  the  horses— adding  something  in  a  whisper,  which  did 
not  reach  the  preacher's  ears.  Maney  departed,  laying  his  finger 
on  his  lips,  in  token  of  secrecy,  as  he  looked  at  the  preacher.  Spel- 
lacy went  into  the  inner  room,  and  S^ne  remained  in  the  chimney- 
comer,  his  heart  fluctuating  between  compunction  for  the  knavery 
he  had  been  guilty  of,  gratification  at  his  gain,  and  alarm  at  the 
recollection  of  Slaney'is  parting  glance ;  though  an  indifferent 
person  could  see  no  further  inference  to  be  deduced  from  it  than  a 
testimony  of  the  great  feebleness  of  conscious  wrong,  which  it  waa 
in  the  power  of  natural  stupidity  to  abash  so  easily. 

[to  be  continukd.]  « 


A  DAISY  TYPE. 

When  Amy  died,  the  daisy  she  hekl^ 
In  the  tender  clasp  of  h^  fingers. 

Was  blanched  as  t^e  cloudy  light  that  round 
The  star  of  the  morning  lingers. 

When  Amy  slept  in  the  holy  kirk. 
Where  the  fronds  of  the  jew  tree  bloasomy 

Hie  daides  rose  from  her  virgin  mould, 
And  flourished  above  her  bosom. 

80  the  flower  was  a  type  of  our  doable  Uf e. 
Our  hearts  to  the  emb.  are  given 

Hiat  our  souls  may  rise  from  its  dusfyooflf 
And  blomim  in  endkn  HeaTSo. 


A  CHAPTER  IN  DISCOVERT. 
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A    CEAPTBE    IN    BISCOVEBT 

HE  simplest  facta  of  ordinary  and  familiar  know- 
ledge are  the  growth  of  ages  of  scientific  labour 
and  close  research.  Through  a  thousand  errors 
the  truth  has  made  its  way  in  the  human  mind, 
and  now  occupies  the  pathway  of  all  our  steps 
towards  art,  towards  philodophy,  towards  instruc- 
tion. In  the  old  time  men  groped  in  their  ignor- 
ance in  the  direction  of  natural  truths  and  accurate 
knowledge,  and  just  as  often  went  wrone  as  they 
went  right.  They  pursued  theory  rather  than 
investigated  phenomena.  Now,  all  this  is  changed. 
Theory  has  no  influence  in  the  guidance  of  the 
human  mind  in  matters  which  are  deducible  from 
facts.  The  efforts  of  discovery  have  not  only 
facilitated  the  progress  of  knowledge  on  particukur 
points,  but  they  have  given  it  method  to  facilitate 
it  upon  all  possible  subjects.  It  may  be  a  Question 
worthy  philosophic  examination,  how  much  inac- 
curacy in  quickness  of  perception,  and  in  manner 
of  evolution  in  modern  cuscovery  the  human  mind 
owes  to  the  success  of  previous  efforts  of  discovery, 
in  branches  of  knowledge  apparently  remote  from 
the  tracks  in  which  they  pass  to-day  ?  We  do  not 
as  yet  know  how  much  the  mechanical  arts  have 
dmved  from  the  solution  Of  purely  scientific  problems ;  but  we  do 
know,  that  the  addition  to  any  of  the  facts  in  any  department  of 
human  knowledge  has  been  an  addition  to  the  facts  of  all,  and  has 
made  the  evolution  of  the  imdiscovered  easier,  by  narrowing  the 
circle  which  it  comprehends. 

The  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  merely  human 
knowledge  will  be  written  in  that  which  records  the  history  of  our 
progress,  from  the  unknown  and  mysterious,  to  the  known  and 
fanuliar.  It  will  be  the  most  instructive,  for  it  will  reveal  the 
foundations  of  the  wondrous  structure  of  actual  science  as  they 
grew  in  the  labour  of  the  great  genius,  which  contributed  layer  l^ 
Uyer  to  their  erection.  In  comparing  their  development  with  their 
present  proportions,  we  will  And  how  much  we  owe  to  the  souls  of 
the  great  toilers  who  first  inducted  the  labour  of  making  us  wise, 
and  who  have  left  us  an  imperishable  l^;acy  of  profit  in  the  result 
of  their  lives.  Perhaps  no  subject  could  more  aptly  illustrate  this 
view  than  that  which  has  been  the  basis  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  most  useful  of  modem  sciences  to  humanity.  The  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey,  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
medical  knowledge  ;  which  made  it  effective  as  a  boon  and  blessing 
to  mankind,  and  the  pro^press  of  the  human  mind  towards  truth,  by 
slow  and  toilsome  steps,  is  nowhere  better  exemplified. 

We  know  now  that  the  blood  is  the  great  source  of  preservation  of 
the  animal  organism.  It  supplies  the  muscles  with  tne  particles  of 
corporal  matter  which  are  necessary  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  everv- 
day  existence.  It  performs  the  same  office  for  each  other  of  the 
parts  of  which  the  frame  is  composed.  ^Die  bones,  the  nerves,  the 
Drain,  the  skin,  the  eyes,  the  nuls,  the  hair,  all  receive  their  con- 
stituent substance  from  the  blood,  which  has  the  supply  for  all. 
The  manner  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  tlfose  parts  is  the  phenomenon 
of  the  circulation.  First,  it  is  traced  in  the  heart,  which  is  divided 
into  four  chambers,  two  on  the  right  side,  and  two  on  the  left.  The 
chambers  on  each  side  are  situated  one  above  the  other.  The  two 
superior  chambers  are  termed  right  and  left  auricles,  the  two  inferior 
chambers  are  termed  right  and  left  ventricles.  The  right  auricle 
opens  downwards  into  the  right  ventricle,  the  left  auricle  opens 
downwards  into  the  left  ventricle.  The  blo^i  having  retumeo,  by 
all  the  veins,  which  open  by  two  great  tabea  into  the  right  auricle  of 
the  heart,  descends  into  the  right  ventricle,  which,  as  it  grows  full, 
floats  a  valve  which  closes  the  passage  of  any  more  blood  into  the 
ventricle,  until  tiiat  which  it  contains  is  ejected  by  a  tube  which 
opens  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  lungs,  and  there  subdivides 
into  innumerable  minute  branches  lying  under  a  thin  tissue  perme- 
able to  air.  Here,  being  snpf^ed  with  oxygen,  the  blood  becomes 
a  bright  red  in  colour,  and  passes  into  another  set  of  vessels,  bjr 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  left  auricle,  from  whence  it  is  propelled 
into  the  left  ventricle,  and  thence  it  is  thrown  into  the  arteries, 
which  carry  it  through  all  their  subdivisions  until  their  branches 
t)80om»  invisible  to  we  naked  eye,  ao  minute  are  they.    Having 


traced  it  into  those  very  small  vessels,  it  peases  into  others  still 
smaller,  and  is  found  in  what  are  termed  the  capillary  vessels,  which 
unite  with  the  minute  divisions  of  the  veins,  wherein  the  blood  is 
poured  to  proceed  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  again,  and  undergo 
the  same  process  as  before.  From  this  it  may  be  understood  that 
arteries  bring  the  blood /rom  tlie  heart,  and  by  the  veins  it  returns 
to  the  heart,  which  is  the  great  fact  of  the  circulation. 

Seventeen  centuries  elapsed  in  the  study  of  the  animal  economy 
until  this  fact  was  discovered.  The  arteries  being  always  found 
empty  after  death  and  the  veins  being  always  filled  with  blood,  it  was 
believed  that  the  veins  alone  carri^  the  blood,  and  the  arteries 
carried  air  only,  which  Galen,  the  father  of  medicine,  stated  to  be 
for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  blood.  Besides  this  error,  there  was 
another  taught  by  the  Greek  physician  which  was,  that  the  two 
divisions,  right  and  left,  of  the  neart  communicated  through  holes 
in  the  intervening  partition.  After  Galen,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Italian  anatomist  Vesalius,  every  one  with  any  pretensions  to 
knowledge  of  the  animal  construction,  saw  those  openings  of  com- 
munication. Bereyer  de  Carpi  indeed  naively  acknowledged  that 
it  was  certainly  very  difficult  to  discern  them,  but  with  care  they 
could  be  made  out.  Vesalius  denied  their  existence  at  all,  and 
after  his  demonstration  they  were  no  more  believed  to  exist.  How- 
ever, this  gave  no  elucidation  to  the  manner  of  the  circulation. 
Michael  Servetus  wrote  a  book  on  theology,  in  which,  before  the 
time  of  Harvey,  he  put  down  the  following  remarkable  words,  re- 
ferring to  the  heart  sending  the  blood  into  the  lungs :  ^^  where  it  is 
agitated,  prepared,  changes  colour,  and  is  poured  from  the  pulmon-. 
ary  artery  into  the  pulmonary  vein."  From  this  it  has  been  stated 
that  Michael  Servetus  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood  even 
before  tiie  time  of  Harvey.  However,  this  passage  leaves  seriou3 
doubts  even  as  to  whether  he  knew  the  shorter  circulation  which 
takes  place  in  the  course  of  tiie  blood  through  the  lungs.  At  all 
events,  by  command  of  John  Calvin,  he  was  burned  for  the  theo- 
logical views  contained  in  the  very  book  upon  which  his  fame  as  an 
anatomical  discoverer  alone  must  rest. 

For  many  years  after  the  burning  of  Servetus  there  wns  no  ap- 
proach towards  the  development  of  the  subject  which  it  was  said  he 
had  discovered,  until  the  days  of  Realdo  Colombo,  who  gave  publi- 
cation to  somewhat  similar  views  to  those  held  by  Servetus.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  those  views  were  by  no  means  full  or  founded 
upon  facts.  Cesalpinus,  the  great  botanist,  is  certainly  the  first 
who  made  use  of  the  term  ** circulation  of  the  blood,"  and  before  his 
time  no  one  imagined  that  the  veins  carried  blood  to  the  tissues. 
He  demonstrated  it  by  the  analogy  of  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in 
pUnts.  Prior  to  his  observations  it  was  believed  that  the  veins  had 
origin  in  the  liver,  as  the  arteries  arose  in  the  heart.  Cesalpinus 
observed,  that  if  a  vein  be  tied  it  will  swell,  not  between  the  heart 
and  the  li^ture,  but  between  the  ligature  and  the  end  of  the  ex- 
tremity. From  this  fact  he  reasoned  that  the  blood  is  brought  from 
^e  extremities  to  the  heart,  and  thus  made  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  discovery  up  to  his  time.  Still,  the  great  fact  of  the  curculation 
by  the  arteries,  and  its  course  into  the  veins,  remained  to  be  dis- 
coved.  Not  only  that,  but  even  the  manner  of  the  circulation 
between  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  then  between  the^  lungs  and  heart 
again,  was  entirely  unknown.  In  1574  Fabriciua'Acquapendente 
first  discovered  that  veins  had  valves  opening  upwards,  or  towards 
the  heart  only,  and  thus  perfectly  demonstrated  tnat  blood  could  only 
flow  towards  it,  and  by  no  means  flow  from  it  through  them.  This 
was  the  final  proof  required  for  the  course  taken  by  tne  blood  in  the 
veins,  but  the  old  delusion  prevailed  that  air  only  circulated  in  the 
arteries. 

In  forty-five  years  after  this  Harvey  made  the  discovery  of  the 
general  circulation,  and  in  nine  years  afterwards  taught  it  publicly. 
This  was  about  1628.  The  assertions  of  Harvey  were  instantiy  and 
ferociously  attacked,  and  the  whole  of  the  scientific  men  of  Europe 
scouted  his  doctrine.  Not  daunted  by  this  opposition,  Harvey  taugnt 
his  theory  pubhcly,  and,  more  than  that,  demonstrated  it  clearly. 
Crowds  gatiiered  to  his  school  and  became  convinced.  Factious 
opposition  still  continued,  but  Harvey  had  truth  with  him,  and  he 
beheld  his  own  ideas  spread  until  at  last  they  were  everywhere 
accepted,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had,  be- 
yona  all  doubt,  made  the  greatest  discovery  in  anatomv.up  to  that 
time. '  Still,  there  were  facts  relating  to  the  circulation  which 
Harvey  could  not  demonstrate.  He  traced  the  arteries  to  their 
I  most  minute  branch ;  he  followed  the  veusfi  firan  their  most  tiny 
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development,  but  heiwaa  entirely  ignorant  of  the  vessels  which, 
lying  between,  connected  both,  bringing  the  blood  from  (iie  arteries 
to  the  veins,  and  which  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  capillaries. 
This  was  another  step  of  science^  left  for  future  demonstration  and 
discovery,  and  it  was  effected  at  last,  when  the  use  of  the  microscope 
aided  the  anatomist.  Malpighi  added  this  to  the  work  bf  those  who 
had  gone  before  him,  and  pmected  the  labour  of  Harvey  by  proving 
from  indubitable  facts  and  certain  evidence,  that  for  which  the  gieat 
anatomist  had  to  rely  upon  the  force  of  analogy. 

In  this  way  was  made  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  By  such  slow  and  hesitating  steps  did  human  science  ap- 
proach a  great  fact,  co-existent  and  capable  of  demonstration  from 
the  hour  of  the  origin  of  man  himself.  Thousands  of  years  had 
passed  over  the  world  ere  man,  with  all  his  pride  of  knowledge, 
grasped  the  evidence  which  God  had  laid  before  his  darkened  vision, 
and  nearly  two  of  the  thousands  of  centuries  went  by  from  the  first 
moment  human  intellect  sought  its  revelation  until  it  stood  in  the 
full  radiance  of  its  consciousness,  enlightened  and  intelligent  I  Could 
there  be  a  greater  lesson  taught  for  jthe  reproof  of  our  vanity  of 
icience  and  our  arrogance  of  reason  than  this  one,  learned  from  the 
Tt90K«b  of  aAatomy  ? 


XADAHE    DE    OEiniS. 

"  Being  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  slack, 
To  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant." 

Shakspsakb. 

-ELICITE  Stephana  Duikest  de  Saint  Aubin  , 
was  bom  in  the  year  1746,  near  Autun,  in  the 
department  of  Saone  et  Loire,  France.  Though 
without  fortune,  she  was  distinguished  on  her  en- 
trance into  life  for  her  personalattractions,  joined 
to  a  singular  talent  for  music,  and  she  soon  gained 
introductions  to  several  families  of  rank,  uiough 
rather  in  quahty  of  an  artist  than  as  a  youug  lady 
of  condition.  Her  situation  afforded  her  the  means 
of  observing  society  before  fortune  enabled  her  to 
fill  that  ramc  in  fashionable  life  to  which  her  ac- 
quirements so  justly  entitled  her ;  thus,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  tne  forms  and  etiquettes  of  the  upper 
classes  is  discernible  even  in  her  earhest  produc- 
tions. Her  accomplishments  and  personal  graces 
soon  attracted  the  notice  of  several  exalted  indivi- 
duals ;  but,  as  it  frequently  happens,  chance  was 
the  disposer  of  her  hand.  The  Count  de  Genlis, 
afterwards  Marquis  de  Sillery,  though  he  had 
never  seen  her,  being  struck  with  the  style  of  a 
letter  which  accidentally  fell  in  his  way,  conceived 
so  high  a  sentiment  of  admiration  for  tlic  writer, 
that  he  immediately  made  her  an  offer  of  marriage, 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Aubin  became  the 
Countess  de  Genlis  before  she  had  completed  her  fifteenth  year. 

Whilst  her  superior  talent  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  dis- 
tinguished circles  in  Vhich  she  moved,  her  ardent  love  of  study 
induced  her  to  shun  the  court  and  the  frivolous  society  connected 
with  it,  and  to  devote  herself  wholly  to  the  cultivation  of  science 
and  the  arts.  She  was  too  well  aware  of  the  advantages  of  a  culti- 
vated understanding  to  neglect  the  education  of  her  children.  At 
aa  age  when  most  voting  women  of  fashion  think  only  of  shining 
in  the  world,  Maoame  de  Genlis  retired  to  the  convent  of  Belle- 
cfaafise,  and  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  education  of  her  two 
daughters.  In  the  year  1775,  the  eldest,  who  was  then  scarcely 
fourteen  vears  of  age,  was  united  to  the  Coimt  de  Valence,  but, 
shortly  after  her  marriage,  the  youne  lady  was  attacked  witli  a 
dangerous  fit  of  illness.  Madame  de  Genlis  was  thus  plunged  into 
the  deepest  distress  and  anxiety  of  mind,  ioined  to  the  f  ati^e  occa- 
sioned by  affectionate  attendance  on  her  child,  produced  a  dionge  in 
her  health,  the  effects  of  which  she  experienced  long  after  her  daugh- 
ter's convalescence.  As  she  suffered  considerably  from  a  pulmonary 
affection,  h^  physicians  prescribed  the  use  of  the  Bristol  waters ; 
and,  having  consigned  her  eldest  daughter  to  the  care  of  her  mother- 
in-law,  she  departed  for  England,  accompanied  by  her  second 
daughter,  Natalie,  who  was  then  in  her  thirteenth  year.  During 
^'^^  TendfiDoe  at  Bristol  Madame  de  Genlis  adopted  her  interesting 


profeg^  "  PMuela,"  of  whom  frequent  mwition  is  made  in  her 
writings,  and  who  was  afterwards  mazried  to  Lohi  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald. 

On  her  return  from  her  first  visit  to  England,  the  Duke  d'Orleans, 
tKen  Duke  de  Chartres,  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  placing 
his  children  under  the  supenntendence  of  the  aocompliriied  and 
beautiful  Countess  de  Genhs.     During  her  retirement  mthe  con- 
vent of  Bellechaase  she  had  written  several  moral  and  entertaining 
dramatic  pieces,  which  her  children  performed  suoceasfully  in  the 
presence  of  the  Duchess  de  Chartres.  She  published  the  three  first 
volumes  of  her  plays  in  1779,  and  the  three  last  volumes  appeared 
in  January,  1780.    Among  the  most  esteemed  of  these  little  dcaxoM 
we  may  mention  "  La  Bonne  Mere,"  "  La  Marchande  de  Mode  " 
and  "  La  Colombe."    The  latter  contains  images  worthy  the  grace- 
ful touch  of  a  Guido,  or  an  Albano.  Buffon,  the  celebrated  naturalist 
after  having  perused  it,  addressed  the  f olloving  letter  to  the  authoreas* 
which  has  been  quoted  as  highly  complimentary,  but  which  is,' 
nevertheless,  somewhat  hyperbolical : — 

J'  I  am  no  longer  a  lover  of  nature,  I  leave  her  for  you,  madame 
who  have  done  more,  and  are  worthy  of  higher  admiration! 
Nature  only  forms  bodies,  but  you  create  souls.  Were  mine  of 
your  happy  creation  I  should  possess  the  powers  of  pleasing,  which 
I  now  want,  and  you  would  be  pleased  with  my  infi^h^TPardon, 
madame,  this  moment  of  transport  and  love.  I  will  now  speak 
reasonably.  Your  charming  *  Theatre'  has  afforded  me  as  much 
pleasure  as  though  I  were  of  the  age  to  which  it  is  dedicated.  Old 
and  young,  high  and  low,  all  must  study  those  delightful  pictures 
in  which  the  virtues  acquired  by  education  triumph  over  vice  and 
folly.  Every  Hne  bears  the  stamp  of  your  heavenly  mind.  It  appeara 
in  every  scene  under  a  different  emblem,  and  clothed  in  the  purest 
morali^.  Your  pen  is  guided  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  by  all  the  charms  of  wit  and  the  graces  of  style ;  and, 
though  you  have  not  spoken  of  God,  yet  you  nevertheless  make  me 
believe  in  angels.  You  are  one  whom  heaven  has  most  highly 
endowed.  Li  that  quality,  I  beg  you  will  recieve  my  adoration  : 
and  no  mortal  can  offer  it  with  more  sincerity." 

In  the  same  year  (1780^  Madame  de  Genlis  quitted  the  convent 
of  Bellcchasse,  and  retired  to  a  charming  country  house  at  Berey, 
accompanied  by  Mademoiselles  d'Orleaus  and  de  Chartres,  where 
she  continued  her  literary  labours  with  the  greatest  success. 

Notwithstanding  her  numerous  literaiy  occupations  and  the  im- 
portant functions  of  a  duty  of  which  she  acquitted  herself  with  the 
most  scrupulous  fideUty,  Madame  de  Genhs  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  those  who  stood  in  need  of  her  amistance.  She 
rescued  from  inmgence  the  two  grand-nephews  of  Racine,  and  pro- 
cured for  them  a  pension  from  the  Duke  d' Orleans  ;  and  the  Marquis 
de  Ducrest,  her  brother,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife 
in  the  year  1781,  she  undertook  the  education  of  his  son,  who  was 
then  only  five  years  of  age.  This  is  the  young  man  whose  prema- 
ture death  slie  laments  in  her  preface  to  the  "  Tales  of  Uie  Castle." 
Such  were  the  occupations  of  Madame  deGenlisuntilthecommence- 
ment  of  a  revolution,  the  hon-ois  of  which  plunged  her  country  in 
ruin,  and  wliich  spread  its  evils  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  Forseeing  the  misfortunes  that  awaited  France,  as 
soon  as  the  States  General  were  convoked,  in  1789,  Madame  de 
Genlis  anxiously  wished  to»  retire  with  her  pupils  to  Nice.  This 
step  met  with  the  approval  of  her  family;  but  she  subsequently 
abandoned  the  design  on  consideration  that  her  departure  might 
weaken  the  credit  of  the  house  of  Orleans,  and  she  was  too  fondly 
attached  to  her  pupils  to  be  induced  to  separate  from  them  on  any 
consideration  of  personal  safety  or  advantage. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  proposed  that  she  should  proceed  to  England ; 
but,  from  time  to  time,  various  causes  occasional  the  journey  to  be 
postponed.  At  length.  It  was  fixed  in  the  year  1790,  out  on  the  evo 
of  her  departure,  M.  cle  Valence,  her  son-in-law,  brought  her  the 
unexpected  intelligence  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  himself  set 
out  for  England  during  the  night.  Tlius,  Madame  de  Genlis  was 
once  more  compelled  to  renounce  the  design,  for  the  departure  of 
the  father  would,  imdoubtedly,  have  occasioned  the  an^t  of  the 
children,  had  they  attempted  to  quit  France  at  that  time. 

The  duke  was  absent  nearly  a  year.  A  few  months  after  his 
return,  Madame  de  Genlis  resigned  the  situation  of  govemesB  to  his 
children,  and  made  a  tour  thiough  several  of  the  French  provinces 
which  sne  had  not  before  visitoi.  She  soon,  however,  received 
letters  informiug  her  that  Mademoiflelle  d'Orleaxw  wm  d^aigerously 
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ill,  and  entreated  that  ahe  wonld  letum  to  Farb  without  las  of 
time.  Madame  de  Genlis  yielded  to  her  solicitations,  and  the  state 
in  which  she  found  the  young  princess  induced  her  to  resume  her 
situation,  but  on  the  express  stipulation  that  she  should  immediately 
depart  for  England  with  her  pupil. 

She  accordingly  left  Paris,  in  October,  1791,  accompanied  by 
Mademoiselle  d'Orleans  and  two  other  young  ladies,  and  soon 
reached  England  in  safety.  She  first  spent  three  months  at  Bath, 
and  next  &^  her  abode  at  Bury  St.  Emnunds,  where  she  remained 
nine  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  she  visited  several  parts 
of  Great  Britain.  During  one  of  her  excursions,  in  1792,  she 
"^ted  the  delightful  cottage  of  Llangollen,  in  Wales,  the  residence 
of  Lady  Elinor  Butler  and  Miss  Ponsonby. 

On  her  return  to  London,  Madame  d#  Genlis  received  a  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  enjoining  her  to  return  to  Paris  without 
d^lay,  on  account  of  the  decrees  issued  against  the  emigrants  by 
;je  National  Convention.  She  had  no  sooner  reached  Paris  and 
restored  Mademoiselle  d^Orleans  to  the  care  of  her  father  than  she 
and  her  pupil  were  placed  on  the  list  of  emigranta,  and  received 
orders  to  quit  Paris  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  to  retire  from  the 
French  tjerritory.  She  then  resolved  to  return  to  England  inquest 
of  that  repose-  which  her  own  country  denied  her :  but  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  permit  nia  daughter  to 
accompany  her.  However,  no  waiting-maid  could  be  procured  to 
follow  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans  in  her  exile,  through  the  fear  of 
being  placed  on  the  list  of  emigrants,  and  the  duke  conjured 
Madame  de  Genlis  to  accompany  the  young  princess  to  Flanders, 
and  to  remain  with  her  three  or  four  wedu  at  Toumay,  imtil  he 
could  engage  a  proper  person  to  supplv  her  place.  Three  weeks 
after  her  arrival  at  Tournay,  Pamela,  her  adopted  daughter,  waa 
married  to  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald;  but  as  the  person  promised  by 
the  duke  had  not  arrived,  M^ame  de  Genlis  was  unable  to  accom- 
pany the  newly-married  pair  as  she  had  at  first  proposed. 

About  a  month  after  their  departure,  hec  husband,  who  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  liad  taken  the  title  of  Marquis  of 
Sillery,  communicated  to  her,  from  Paris,  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
which  terminated  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  She  mi- 
mcdiately  despatched  a  messenger  entreating  him  to  quit  France ;  but 
he  declared,  m  answer,  that  he  would  never  abandon  his  native 
country,  adding,  that  the  events  to  which  he  was  then  a  witness 
augmented  his  indifference  for  an  existence  which  the  crimes  of  his 
fellow-citizens  rendered  odious.  He  accordingly  remained  in  Paris, 
though  he  had  every  means  of  escaping ;  but,  so  far  from  thinking 
of  concealment,  when  he  learned  that  he  was  proscribed  bythe  san- 
guinary Robespierre,  he  voluntarily  surrendered  himself,  and 
Portly  titer  perished  on  the  scaffold.  His  last  instructions  to  his 
imfortunate  wife  were,  that  she  shoiUd  retire  either  to  Ireland  or 
Switzerland,  but  a  serious  indisposition,  by  which  Mademoiselle 
d'Orleand  was  seized,  prevented  >ladame  de  Genlis  from  observing 
the  prudent  counsel  of  her  ill-fated  hi^sband. 

The  princess  had  no  attendant  except  Madame  de  Genlis  and  her 
niece.  Her  convalescence  was  extremely  slow,  and,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  four  weeks,  she  experienced  a  relapse.  In  this  situation 
]VIadame  de  Genlis  could  not  think  of  leaving  her.  Meanwhile 
FL-mders  was  united  to  France ;  General  Dumouriez  arrived  at 
Tournay,  and,  though  he  had  no  knowledge  either  of  Madame  de 
GeuHs  or  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans,  yet  he  felt  interested  for  their 
unfortipate  situation.  To  have  remainotl  at  Toumay,  where  the 
Austrians  were  momentarily  exjKHjted,  would  have  l)een  in  the4afit 
dcgi*ee  imprudent ;  and  their  return  to  France  must  have  exposed 
them  to  certain  death.  Dumouriez  offered  them  an  a^lum  in  his 
camp.  They  followed  the  army,  but  after  the  defection  of  JJumouriez, 
\lreading  the  consequences,  and  fearing  lest  they  should  be  included 
in  the  general  list  of  fugitives,  Madame  de  Grenlis  detemuned  to 
depart,  without  loss  of  time,  for  Mous,  representing  herself  as  an 
Englishwoman. 

After  encountering  many  dangers,  they  arrived,  by  cmea-roads, 
at  the  Austrian  posts,  where  they  paased  for  two  EugiLJi  ludios,  and 
by  that  means  obtained  passports  and  an  escort  to  conduct  them  to 
Mons.  Madame  de  Genlis  was  now  assailed  by  a  new  misfortune. 
The  day  after  her  arrival  at  Mons  she  discovered  that  Mademoiselle 
d'Orleans  and  her  niece  had  both  caught  the  measles;  and,  being 
unable  immediately  to  procure  a  nurse,  she  was  obliged  to  attend  on 
them  hcnself ,  day  and  night.  However,  in  the  midst  of  this  disaster, 
she  enjoyed  the  cons^tiaa  of  having  saved  the  lif«  9f  Mademoiaelle 


d'Orleans,  who  would  infallibly  have  suffered  for  her  brother^a 
desertion,  had  she  fallen  into  the  hands  of  theFrendi. 

The  delay  occasioned  by  the  indisposition  of  tbe  young  ladies 
afforded  the  Austrians  time  to  discover  that  they  were  natives  of 
Fiunce,  but  they,  nevertheless,  experienced  the  most  generous  treat- 
ment. Through  the  courtesy  of  General  Mack,  they  obtained  pass- 
ports which  enabled  them  to  proceed  in  safety  through  Germany. 
When  thev  arrived  at  Schaff  hausen,  in  Switzerland,  they  were  joined 
by  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  and  then  proceeded  together  to  Zug, 
where  they  hired  a  house  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  at  a  short  disn 
tance  from  the  town. 

Here,  under  assumed  names,  they  enjoyed  tranquillity  but  for  a 
short  time ;  for  M.  de  Chartres  was  soon  recogniaed  by  the  Frencb  ' 
emigrants  passing  through  the  town.  The  magistrates,  fearing 
lest  they  might  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  French  government, 
politely  urged  the  necessity  of  their  seeking  an  asylum  elsewhere. 
This  unexpected  occurrence  convinced  M.  de  Chartres  that  his  pre- 
sence must  unavoidably  prove  fatal  to  his  sister's  safety,  and  he  took 
leave  of  her  to  travel  tnrough  Switzerland  on  foot.  M.  de  Mon- 
tesquieu generously  procured  Madame  de  Genlis  and  her  two  pro- 
teg^  a  ufe  retreat  at  Bremgarten,  where  thev  all  three  passed  for 
Imh  ladies  returning  from  £uivre,  compelled,  by  the  trouoled  state 
of  that  country  and  the  dangers  of  war,  to  return  to  their  homes  as 
soon  as  an  opportunity  occurred. 

Madame  ae  Genlis  passed  a  year  at  Bremgarten  in  profound  se- 
clusion, devoting  her  whole  attention  to  her  pupil,  and  concealing 
from  her  the  knowledge  of  her  father's  tragic  death.  Their  days 
passed  away  in  sadness,  but  not  without  occupation,  until  their  ^- 
pose  was  once  more  interrupted  by  the  intrigues  of  their  enemies, 
who  at  length  forced  them  to  quit  Switzerland.  She.-accoidingly 
began  to  think  on  the  means  of  procuring  some  other  place  of  refuge 
for  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans,  ana  ascertaining  that  the  Princess  de 
Conti,  her  pupil's  aunt,  was  residing  at  Fnburgh,  she  advised  the 
princess  to  claun  her  protection,  which  was  readily  accorded.  After 
this  separation  from  her  pupil,  to  whom  she  was  moat  sincerely  at- 
tached, her  residence  at  Bremgarten  became  uksaBasrtb  Madame  de 
Genlis ;  and,  having  placed  her  niece  under  the  psoteotien  of  a  re- 
spectable family  in  Holland,  she  thence  proceeded  alone  <to  Altona. 
There  she  remained  upwards  of  nine  mouths,  and  having  met  her 
son-in-law,  M.  de  Valence,  at  Ilamliurgh,  she  went  to  reside  with 
him  at  a  viUago  about  fifteen  miles  fi-om  that  city.  There  she  at 
length  enjoyed  repose  and  resuqoetl  her  literary  occupations,  which 
had  been  so  long  suspended.  In  the  year  1800,  the  French  govern- 
ment called  Madame  de  Grenlis  from  her  retreat,  and  granted  her 
permission  to  nitum  to  her  country.  She  thankfully  embraced 
the  opiwrtunity  of  being  restored  to  her  daughter,  her  grand-chil- 
dren, and  such  of  her  friends  who  still  survived.  She  ever  after 
until  her  death  resided  at  Paris,  where,  having  been  deprived  of 
her  fortune  by  the  events  of  the  revolution,  she  principally  supported 
herself  by  the  honourable  exertion  of  those  talents  which  s^ie  suc^  •. 
cesafuUy  cultivated  in  happier  days,  when  they  formed  merely  the 
amusement  of  her  leisure  hours. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  most  notable  incidents  in  the  career  of 
Madame  de  (Jenlis,  than  whom  no  example  could  bo  better  cited  in 
illustration  of  womanly  mentcd  capabilities  and  moral  self -possossion. 


Lucifer  Matches. — A  recent  writer  on  this  subject  gives  some 
astouishin;;  stiilistics  respecting  thia  branch  of  manufacture.  One 
English  firm  employ  400  workmen,  and  generally  have  on  liand 
£8,000  or  £10,000  worth  of  timber.  Each  week  they  cons-umo  1  ton 
of  sulphur  and  make  43,000,000  matches,  or  2,160,000,000  in  the 
year.  Reckoning  the  length  of  a  match  at  2|  inches,  the  total 
length  of  these  would  exce^  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  Another 
calculation  has  been  made,  that  the  whole  length  of  wax  cotton 
wicks  consumed  every  year  by  one  London  manufticturer  in  the  pro- 
duction of  "  vestas,"  would  be  sufficient  to  reach  from  England  to 
America  and  back  again.  Two  makers,  alone,  in  Bohemia,  produce 
the  amazing  number  of  44,800,000,000  matches  yearly  consiuuiug 
20  tons  of  phosphorus  and  giving  employment  to  600  persons.  The 
bw  price  at  wliich  those  necessaries  of  life  are  produced  is  equally  as- 
tonishing. The  cheapest  boxes  are  sold  at  one  penny  per  dozen,  each 
containing  80  matches.  Some  sell  the  plain  Iwxes  at  twopence  per 
hundred,  and  1,400  matches  for  one  farthing ;  whilst,  a  thuxi  maker 
sells  a  case  of  OU  boxes,  each  containing  100  lucifers,  for  fourpence. 
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FOL-&.FHirCA   WATSRTALL. 

.  OL-A-PHUCA,orPonl-«-Phonka,atuat€dnearRuaborough, 

ft  county  of  Wicklow,  is  a  remArkable  waterfftll  formed  hy  Uie 

F  pondwiniB  and  npid  deweat  of  the  nhole  bod;  of  the  rirer 

liff^.  Then&meiigniflM  "The  Devi!'s,orDEemon'gHole," 

it  bemg  aa  immenae  whi^XN>l  whoee  depth  has  uerer  jet  bei^ 

ucertained.    The  mtar  h  dnwn  by  a  suctioD,  the  power  of  which 

nothing  can  remst,  to  the  edgeofacnggfprecipica,  where  the  rocks 

•re  divided  into  several  diatinct  falla,  in  the  manner  of  a  Htair-case. 

The    breadth  of  the 

opening  throngh 

wnich  the  water  fula 

>•  but  fortj'  feet,  and 

the  height  of  the  en- 
tire, frwn   the  upper 

atage    bejrond    the 

bridge  to  the  lower 

lereC  about  one  hun- 
dred and  dghty.  Ilia 

quantity  of  wat«r  is 

not   generally    Buffi' 

cient  to  confer  gmn- 

denr  ^on    the  scene, 

but     after     rainy 

weather  it  preeento  a 

noble    pctnrc ;     the 

mass  of  water  is  then 

comtderable,  and  the 

fall  of  Euch  a  i^uontity 

oiTCT   a   deohvity  of 

thie  kind  is  a  niagni- 

ficicnt    object ;    tho 

roaring  of  the  cata- 
ract may  be  heard  at 

a  (Unance   of   some 

mile*.  The  abyn  into 

which  the    «at«r   ta 

precipitsted  from  such 

a  height  exhibitB  the 

appewanceof  a  fright- 
ful Tcrtex,  into  which 

all  bodica  that  ctane 

down  the  atream  are 

attracted  with  aaton- 

ilhing  force  and  Te- 

lodty.  Hie  perpe- 
tual s^tation  of  tbo 

water  m  thin  whirl- 
pool, which  is  drou- 

tar,  forme  an  eddy 

which  has  been  com- 

Sred  to  thecelebntted 
aelstrom,  or  "  Nard 
of  the  Sea,"  off  the 
coast  of  Norway — a 
phenomenon  which 
It  was  once  suppceed 
no  venel  dare  ap- 
proach, lest  the  in- 
draught aluald  biuj 
the  unfortunate  navi- 
gatoiB  In  the  abyee. 

Pol-a-Fhnca  bridge  oonriats  of  one  Gothic  or  pcanted  arch, 
springing  from  rock  to  rock  actnea  the  chasm  through  which  the 
water  juahea.  The  span  of  the  arch  is  six^-firc  feet,  and  the  key- 
attme  ia  one  htmdred  and  eighty  fei^  above  the  level  of  the  river ; 
there  li  a  natural  basin  beneath  the  arch,  in  which  it  is  mid  an  uu- 
ha^y  tourist  once  met  his  fate,  having  fallen' from  the  rock  above. 

Hr.  Brewer,  In  reference  to  thia  waterfoll,  aays :  "  this  cata- 
ract ia  unqae^tionably  the  meet  picturesque  and  pleasing  of  any 
with  which  we  are  aoquainted  m  the  county  of  Wicklmv.  The 
■ingle  borat  of  the  fall  at  Poweracoort  produces  astonishment  in  an 
nnmial  degne,  aad  many  adjaceot  drcumatanooa  ar«  bv\f  attrac- 


tive. But  Pol-a-pjinca  does  not  depend  at  a  firat  imjawon  for  its 
ioflnence  over  the  feelings ;  ils  channa  give  greater  extfciae  to  the 
imagination,  and  afford  a  variety  of  piatarea,  independent  of  the 

general  diqilay." 


IRISH    MAXUFAOnmES. 

I  HE  Woollen  Manu&ctnre  of  Ireland  wa*  very  early  odebrated. 
^  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  in  13:^,  Irish  meaea  were  freely 
[  imported  into  England  from  Dublin,  duty  free.  Enai  in  Italy, 
in  the  year  1357,  at  it 
lime  when  the  wool- 
leua  of  that  coontiy 
had  attained  a  high 
degree  of  perfectiou, 
and  aomptuary  h-va 
were  enaottti  to  re- 
strain luxury  in  dnsa, 
Irish  seit-ea  were  in 
demand,  and  imjxtrt- 
ed.  In  die  ycnv  1073, 
Sii' W.  Temple,  nt  the 
request  of  Lord  Esai^x, 
then  Viceroy  of  Ire- 
laud,  published  a  fur- 
mal  overture  for  relin- 
quishing the  wool  If  II 
trade,  except  iu  tUo 
lower  branches,  that 
it  might  not  interfcn) 
with  that  of  England, 
ui'giug  the  superior 
litn^  of  this  country 
for  the  lineu  trade. 

Immediately  after 
the  ceesation  of  tlie 
disturbances  in  Irc- 
laud,  in  1688,  ti.e 
woollen  manufacture 
woa  established  to  a 
condderabie  extent  in 
the  Liberties  of 
Dublin.  The  Coombe, 
Pimlioo,  Spitolfields, 
and  the  WeAven'- 
•quare  were  then 
built,  and  soon  becam  c 
the  residence  of  all 
that  was  o]iulent  and 
r«n>ectablein  the  city. 
What  a  oontmst  tho 


is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  French 
refugees,  and   eelab- 
Mied  iu  the  Liberty 
of    Dublin,     shortly 
after     their     arrival 
in  this  city.     In  th.i 
year  n6i,  an  act  was 
psned,     placing     it 
under  the  direction  of  the  Dublin  Society.  To  enoouraKe  the  manu- 
factore,  the  Society  immediately  established  an  Irish  Silk  Warehouse 
in  Parliament  street,  and  the  management  of  it  waa  placed  under 
the  aaperint«ndence  of  persons  annuity  returned  by  the  corpora- 
tion at  weavers,  to  examine  the  quality  ot  the  goods  sent  m  by 
manu&cturen,  to  whom  the  Dublin  Society  paid  a  premium,  or 
discount  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  sales  made  in  the  house.     But  this 
source  of  encouragement  was  done  away  by  an  act  of  ParluuncDt, 
by  which  the  DuUtn  Society  was  [nihibited  from  maintaining  anv 
house  iu  which  Irish  silk  goods,  were  sold  by  wholeeale  or  roloil. 
From  that  time  the  Irish  Silk  Wamhouae  declined. 
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ABMOT    BOirSD   TOWES. 

Firm  WM  their  futh,  the  ancient  buida, 
"He  wise  in  heart,  in  wood  and  stone, 
Who  reu'd  with  item  and  ttuating  hands 
Hie  dark  grej  towen  of  days  Quknown. 

N  the  Antrim  coast,  within  about  fonr  mile*  of 
BallTcastle  and  one  of  Kenbaan  Head,  stands  tlie 
renuiua  of  the  Boond  Tower  of  Armoy.  Aboat 
thirty-faoT  feetof  this  ancient  Etructnre  is  still  in  a 
tolerable  good  state  of  prteemtion.  It  difiFeis  in 
some  respects  from  the  three  other  toweis  to  be 
met  with  in  the  same  county,  Antrim,  Trammerj, 
and  Ham's  Island. 

The  Bound  Towets  were  a  frodigioos  pnztle  to 
antignariatis.  Quires  <^  paper  tall  aa  a  tower,  have 
been  covered  with  as  mnch  ink  as  might  form  a 
LifFer,  in  acconnting  for  their  ori^  and  nse. 
Hief  hare  been  assigned  to  the  dark  ntes  of  Pagan- 
inn — to  the  mystic  areanaol  Druidiam — aaidtobe 
tem^dea  of  the  fire  worahippen — standings  of  the 
pillar  worahimien — Christian  belfries— mihtaiy 
towen  of  the  Danish  inTadera — defenrnTe  retreats 
for  the  clergy,  from  the  sudden  inroedo  of  the 
mthles  N<»maii.  But  all  these  clever  and  recondite 
oonjectoies  wen  completely  oTerthrown,  and  the 
real  nature  of  theae  Bound  Towen  clearly  explained, 
in  a  Fiin  Essay,  presented  to  the  Boyal  Irish 
Academy,  by  Dr.  Petrie.  Sixty-five  of  these 
extraordinaiT  ccoutructioDS  have  been  discovered 
■nd  described  in  IreUnd.  "Aen  are  generally  the  marks  of  five 
or  ux  stories  in  e«ch  tower ;  the  doon  are  from  thirteen  to  twenty 
tiet  ftom  the  gnmnd,  and  so  low,  that  none  can  enter  except  by 


FAVESSHAM    OH    HIB    WAY    TO   TAVK 

BY  BLANCHABD  JERHOLD. 

CEAPTKK  XIII. 

I   OlTRBveryfondoftea;  haveanothercupihere's 

a  capital  brew."    Mr.  John  Ashby  was  a  dull 

man.     Mr.  Namby  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that 

,    no  man  can  understand  how  any  friend  should  be 

<    in  lore  with  hia  sister.     Mr.  Faversham  was  not 

'    talkative  over  the  breakfast-table  at  any  time,  but 

on  the  morrow  of  hia  visit  to  Jamaica  I^odge  he 

was  even  Ime  inclined  than  usual  to  have  what  Mr. 

Jack  called  "  a  jaw." 

"  Now,  pray,  don't  be  as  clever  as  you  can, 
'    Jack,   Namby   ia  had  enonsh;  but  Namby  and 
'    water  ia  unendurable.     B«ide8,  I  want  to  read." 
Mr.  Jack  had  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  Faverebam, 
and  was  not  inclined  to  laugh  when  this  ^endtd 
ludiridual  put   on   a   magnificent  doctor's  robe, 
tapped  his  clouded  brow,  and  appeand  to  be  tor- 
tured by  speculations  too  deep  tor  words.     Hie 
advantages  of  a  reputation,  which  has  lieen  won 
by  bard  fitting,  are  full  of  honcet,  fascioatiDg 
enjoyment.     The  table-land   at   the  tmi  of  the 
mountain  is  fresh,  the  fresher  and  more  delectable 
when  from  its  even  brightness  the  climblo-  looks 
down  the  mountain  mde,  because  his  eye  can  follow 
the  dangerous  pointBofthewiDdingpathbywhich 
he  has  ascended.    An  intellectual  Alfnne  club 
would  be  a  gathering  of  very  merry  gentlemen ;  indeed,  have  we 
not  such  clubs,  and  among  the  wiaestand  witliert  London,  Dublin, 
or  Fidinburgh  can  boast  7    The  profonndeat  doctois  have  here  met 
aa  British  lions,  with  a  great  lion's  head  above  the  ohaitman's  rat, 
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singing  and  disporting  themaelyes  like  undergraduates.  The  na- 
turalist has  laid  aside  his  fossil  bones,  and  given  his  ^^  lip  full  of  song,'' 
the  comic  words  by  himself.  No  merrier  company  than  another  club 
I  have  in  my  mind,  where  every  member  has  a  banner  of  some  kind 
behind  his  chair.  Here  have  I  heard  a  certain  happy  song  sung 
about  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blank,  by  a  voice  thousands  would  give  their 
ears  to  hear ;  and  here,  again,  have  been  heard  how 

*'  That  very  wise  head,  old  .^op,  said. 
The  bow  must  be  sometimes  loose.'* 

From  the  long,  anxious  hours  in  the  laboratory ;  from  the  deek,  over 
which  the  midnight  oU  has  burned  lighting  on  an  aching  head ; 
from  the  easel,  with  six  hundred  guineas'  worth  of  art  upon  it ;  from 
the  unfinished  marble  that  seemed  to  warm  into  life  under  the  chisel 
of  a  great  and  generous  hand ;  from  sick  beds,  or  wealthy  museums, 
from  the  judgment-seat,  doffing  the  coif  or  the  doctor's  cap,  enter,  to 
range  about  a  comfortable  table,  a  troop  of  gallant  boys,  aye,  Mr. 
Secretary,  genial  and  apt  for  any  wise  fun  that  may  be  in  store. 
« Bold-fronted  twenty-five  is  permitted  a  passage  of  arms  with  a 
prince  of  science.  Have  at  it,  youngster ;  tne  professor  is  no  higher 
placed  than  you  are  to-night.-  These  loosemngs  of  the  bow  owe 
their  charm  to  the  fact  that  tJie  bow  has  been  tightly  strung,  and 
has  done  great  things.  ,  They  are  as  unlike  the  coarse  and  tame 
jovialities  of  habitual,  and  aimless,  and  empty-pated  roysterers 
as  wit  is  unlike  buffoonery.  There  is  a  dangerous  medium  between 
the  two  extremes,  in  which  hundreds  of  cultivated  students  are 
lost.  AVhen  the  young  spirits  of  men,  who  have  the  power  Ijring 
in  them  that  might  make  their  memory  sweet  to  far-off  generations, 
carry  them  prematurely  from  the  study  to  the  dub,  there  is  danger 
in  the  charms  of  social  intercourse.  Hours  are  given  to  the  laugh 
and  song  that  belong  to  duty.  Holidays  that  have  not  been  earned 
are  taken.  Mornings  of  repentance  spoil  even  the  little  work  that 
might  be  still  done.  The  mind  loses  its  moral  force;  the  brain  its 
strength.  It  was  against  this  tendency  that  ^Mr.  Faversham  was 
battling.  He  had  i-^olved  to  be  of  sonae  account  in  the  history  of 
his  time.  He  would  win  and  wear  the  crown.  He  1  Alas  1  how  many 
men  have  made  the  resolve ;  spent  long  hours  over  the  plan  of  the 
fight ;  wearied  themselves  over  the  disposition  of  the  groimd  ;  and, 
tlicn,  have  not  shown  when  the  field  might  liave  been  theirs. 

It  was  natural  that,  on  the  morrow  of  his  visit  to  Jamaica  Lodge, 
Mr.  Faversham  shoyld  feel  that  he  had  given  no  hostages  to  Fortune. 
He  had  had  a  fair  education  ;  he  liad  parts ;  he  had  a  good  j)08i- 
tion ;  and  his  father  had  strong  friends.  The  profession  in  which 
he  was  embarked  was  an  honourable  one,  and  had  great  prizes  in  it. 
The  parental  advice  he  had  received  was  sound.  He  had  been 
assured  that,  without  study,  the  more  briUiant  capacity  would  avail 
little.  He  had  held  to  a  nope  that  he  might  achieve  literary  dis- 
tinction ;  and  that,  by  this  distinction,  he  might  override  the 
barriers  which  lie  between  the  man  who  is  eating  his  terms  and  the 
Q.C.  in  highly  lucrative  practice.  Great  names  had  dazzled  him. 
On  the  morrow  of  his  visit  tor  Jamaica  Lodge  he  understood  how  he 
had  been  dazzled.  There  was  something  fluttering  under  his  waist- 
coat ;  and  that  seemed  to  pipe  small  sweet  notes  in  his  ear.  He 
might  not  listen  to  the  music.  The  years  he  had  wasted  in  sad 
unrest,  planning  and  re-planning,  disjiosing  his  weapons,  and 
marshalling  his  Forces,  shoiud  have  been  given  to  downright  work. 
And,  after  all  his  craft  and  cunning,  there  he  sat,  with  only  **  Book 
the  First,  Chapter  I."  upon  his  page.  Had  he  been  able  to  bear 
himself  with  the  "  certain  step  of  man,"  having  something  on  his 
banner,  he  could  have  listened  to  the  sweet,  faint  notes  that 
vibrated  in  his  ear.  "  But,  the  idle  dandelion  1"  he  cried,  ''  the 
weak  and  wavering  one,  unstable  as  sand,  moved  by  a  wind  that 
doesn't  bend  an  ear  of  corn ;  dispirited,  when  I  should  be  deter- 
mined ;  I  shall  never  excel."  It  would  not  have  appeared  to  a 
passing  and  disinterested  observer  that,  in  theevening  Mr.  Faversliam 
had  spent  with  the  Ashbys,  anything  had  happened  that  justi- 
fied this  unpleasant  self -inspection.  How  little  a  stranger,  divpped 
by  accident  into  an  intimate  social  circle,  knows  about  that  winch 
])ajbseB  under  his  eyes  I  A  stale  courtesy  is  paid  that  he  heeds  not, 
yet  it  implies  a  (|uarrel  made  up,  or  an  assent  that  shapes  the 
(oui-ae  of  two  Uvt»s.  The  wife  addresses  a  kijid  word  to  the  hus- 
Inuid^  it  is  the  first  warmth  after  a  month's  enmity  and  silence.  A 
tragedy  may  lie  under  the  smiles  and  oomj^liments.  The  stranger 
i^y  be  enjoying  the  comfort  of  which  he  i«  ]iartaklng,  and  thiro 


may  be  creditors  barking  in  every  street  around  about.  Jack  Ashby 
in  his  father's '  house  remarked  no  sign  or  hint  Uiat  should  arouse 
his  curiosity ;   nor  did  the  parent  Ashbys  ;    yet  Mr.  Faversham 
had  been  greatly  agitated.    A  question  he  had  been  putting  to  him- 
self many  days,  and  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  answer,  had 
returned  to  him  and  demanded  an  answer  in  a  much  more  authori- 
tative manner.    Hence  his  self-questioning,  and  his  melancholy 
conclusions..    He  had  experienced  many  Utile  heart-aches.    The 
rapid  dreams  of  boyhood  had  dwelt  on  many  a  flower  destined  for 
other  keeping  and  nurture  than  his.   His  pinafore-loves  had  vanished, 
and  it  was  no  pain  to  him  that  they  wor^pped  at  o^er  shrines  and 
had  forgotten  the  days  when  they  worked  purses  for  him,  and  pre- 
ferred lus  companv  to  that^of  any  other  of  the  boys  at  pic-nics.    His 
pocket-money  haa  paid  for  valentines  to  fairies  who  had  be^i  won 
by  other  princes ;  and  who  would  have  wondered  at  his  impudence 
and  vanity  had  he  reminded  them  that  time  was  when  they  deigned 
to  blush  at  his  worst  words.    Those  were  the  days  when  the  goddess 
of  the  heart  perpetually  tripped  it  in  the  woods ;  plucked  fbwers  by 
purling  streams,  and,  when  there  was  to  be  music,  light  and  happy 
maiden's  laughter  always.    There  were  to  be  two  enchanted  bemgs 
in  the  world,  and  nought  beside,  save  that  which  was  to  minister  to 
thei^  perpetual  bliss.    Housekeeping,  butcher's  bills,  drabs  of  ser- 
vants who  would  not  be  civil,  requests  for  money  that  was  not  at 
hand,  children,  measles,  hooping-coughs,  frowning  mothers-in-law, 
and  angry  fathers  had  no  place  in  these  boy's  and  girl's  visions. 

I  have  a  bouncing  boy,  ripening  in  his  fifth  year,  with  an  open 
face  where  laughter  eddies  in  fifty  dimples.  It  mav  be  that  these 
are  precocious  days.  All  I  (Sto  answer  for  is,  that  he  has  his  little 
penchant,  his  inamorata,  in  her  mittens  and  trousers,  who  is  never 
out  of  her  nurse's  sight.  She  wears  her  hair  thrown  in  a  golden 
stream  over  her  tiny  shoulders,  and  bound  with  a  blue  riband. 
Yesterday  my  young  lord  would  not  eat  his  dinner  until  his  hair 
had,  in  like  manner,  been  bound  with  blue.  He  talks  of  giving  all 
his  lead  soldiers  (which  I  bought  him  last  year)  to  her.  I  cannot 
tell  wliither  the  extravagance  of  his  passion  may  lead  him.  I  don't 
believe  his  roddng-horse  is  safe.  Should  he  dope  with  her  in  his 
perambulator !  I  must  bid  nurse  keep  a  shazp  eye  on  the  young 
reprobate.  If  he  get  over  this — ^he  wiU  (I  have  xnado  up  my  mind 
to  it)  pass  through  stages  of  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl  love.  I  shall 
find  some  of  the  rascal's  love  letters  written  in  round-hand.  Then 
he  will  have  a  grande  passion — ^long  before  he  wears  his  first  coat. 
Well,  what  will  scolding  do  ?  Flirtations  at  balls,  by  the  sea -side, 
at  the  table  d'hdte  when  he  goes  to  German^  with  me,  while  I  am 
discussing  with  his  mamma  what  he  is  fit  for, 

[to  be  C0NT1NXJ3D.J 


THE  OLD  VIOZilir. 

Old  violin,  sweet  friend  and  love, 

The  world  is  dark ;  we're  growing  old ; 
The  light  is  vanishing  above. 

No  more  I  see  your  strings  of  gold. 
Tlie  love-knots  which  our  Ellen  tied 

Around  vour  carved  neck  long  ago, 
Have  faded  in  the  friendless  tide 
Of  summer  heat  and  winter  snow- 
Old  violin, 
Dear  violin, 
Companion  of  my  wanderings. 
Your  golden  moans, 
Your  plaintive  tones, 
Flume  memory  wit^  radiant  wings. 

The  sunny  fields  thro*  which  we've  stayed. 
The  woods  we've  tou^ht  from  sim  and  rain, 

The  pebbled  brook  and  chesnut  glade, 
Lixe  blessed  phantoms  fifl  my  brain. 

Our  welcomes  as,  at  set  of  sun, 
From  purple  heaths  and  hiili  forlorn, 
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The  vilkaeiB  with  labour  done 
Came  aBacing  thro'  the  yellow  com. 
Old  yjplm, 
Beat  violin, 
Once  more  like  laughter  touch  my  ears, 
Once  more  arise 
And  fill  my  eyeB 
With  floods  of  unavailing  tears. 

How  often,  in  those  olden  times, 

When  shadows  folded  all  the  east, 
And  the  white  chapel's  pious  chimes 
Tolled  sweeUv  for  the  ruial  feast. 
Have  you  and  I,  in  happy  tranoe, 

One  green  field  from  the  dusty  road, 
Seen  the  brown  groups  of  harvest  dance 
Till  brows  were  red  and  ringlets  flowed  1 
Old  violin, 
Dear  violin, 
Even  now,  with  blinded  eyes,  I  set 
The  roses  red 
That  twined  your  head, 
The  brown  ale  foaming  at  my  knee. 

Solace  of  my  declining  Hf  e. 

Heaven  blessed  us  with  tranquillity, 
In  all  the  moods  of  peace  and  strife. 
No  pair  could  more  contented  be. 
We  left  the  monarchs,  crowned  above, 

To  act  their  wise  or  foolish  parts, 
And,  with  our  strains  inspired  by  love, 
Buled  the  great  universe  of  hearts. 
Old  violin, 
Dear  violin, 
Tho*  fame  and  fortune  could  not  last, 
We  have  no  fears 
For  coming  years, 
And  no  repentings  for  the  past  I 


AH    IRISH    BABD. 

HE  ancient  Irish  possessed  ample  stotes  in  their 
native  language,  capable  of  captivating  the  fancy, 
enlarging  the  understanding,  and  improving  the 
heart.  Our  country,  from  an  early  period,  was 
famous  for  the  cultivation  of  the  londred  arts  of 
poetry  and  music.  Lugad,  the  son  of  Ith,  is  called 
in  old  writings,  *'the  first  poet  of  Ireland,"  and 
there  still  remains,  aSter  a  lapse  of  three  thousand 
years,  fragments  of  his  poetry.  After  him.  but 
before  the  Christian  era,  nourished  Royne  File,  or 
the  poetic,  and  Ferceirte,  a  bard  and  herald.  Lu- 
gar  and  Congal  lived  about  the  time  of  our 
Bedeemer,  and  many  of  their  works  are  extant. 
The  ^^Dinn  SeanchaSy^  or  history  of  noted  places  in 
Ireland,  compiled  by  Amergin  Mac  Amalgaid,  in 
the  year  544,  relates  that  in  the  time  of  Geide, 
monarch  of  Ireland,  ^^the  people  deemed  each 
other's  voices  sweeter  than  the  warblings  of  a 
melodious  harp,  such  peace  and  concord  reigned 
among  them  tliat  no  music  could  delight  mem 
more  than  the  sound  of  each  other^s  voice."  There 
is  an  ancient  Gaelic  poem  which  used  to  be  sung 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  poet 
addresses  a  very  old  harp,  and  asks  what  has  be- 
come of  its  former  lustre  ?  The  harp  replies,  that  it  had  belonged 
to  a  king  of  Ireland,  and  had  been  present  at  many  a  royal  ban- 
quet:  and  had  afterwards  been  in  the  possession  of  Dargo,  son  of 
the  druid  of  Baal — of  Gaul — of  Filan,  etc.,  etc.  Such  are  a  few 
f aots  regarding  the  Bards  of  Ireland  before  the  inhabitants  were 
converted  to  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  gave  a  new  and  more  exalted 
direction  to  the  pow^n  gf  poetry.    Amonn  the  numerous  bardd 


who  dedicated  their  talents  to  the  praises  of  the  Deity,  the  meat 
distinguished  are  Feich,  the  bishop ;  Amergin,  Cinfaela,  the  learned, 
who  revised  the  "  Uraicephty''  or  *'  Primer  of  the  Bards,"  preserved  in 
the  "  Book  of  Ballimote,"  and  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin;  and  ^pnv  others,  the  mention  qf  whose  names  mi^t  be 
tedious.  Passmg  by  many  illustrious  bards  whose  poetic  fra^entu 
are  still  preserved,  we  ma^  mention  Mac  Liag,  secretary  and  bio- 
grapher of  the  famous  monarch,  Brian  Borumha,  and  whose  poems 
on  the  death  of  his  royal  master  are  given  in  Mr.  Hardiman^s  ^^  Irish 
Minstrelsy." 

For  two  centuries  after  the  invasion  of  Henry  II.  the  voice  of  tho 
muse  was  but  feebly  heard  in  Ireland.  The  bards  fell  with  their 
country,  and  like  the  captive  Israelites  hung  their  untuned  haipi 
on  the  wUiows.    They  might  exclaim,  with  the  royal  psalmist, 

•*  Kow  while  our  harps  were  hanged  soe^ 
The  men,  whose  captives  then  we  lay,  , 

Did  on  our  griefs  insulting  goe, 
And  more  to  ^eve  us  uius  did  say : 

You  that  of  musique  make  such  show» 
Come,  sing  ns  now  a  Sion  lay ; 

Oh  no,  we  have  nor  voice  nor  hand, 

For  such  a  song  in  such  a  land  I" 

But  the  spirit  of  patriotism  at  length  aroused  the  bards  from 
their  slumbers,  and  many  men  of  genius  started  up  throughout 
Ireland.  A  splendid  list  of  names  could  be  given,  but  mere  names 
would  not  interest  the  reader.  In  fact,  the  language  itself  is  so 
adapted  for  poetry  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  m(3ce  poets.  Its 
pathetic  powers  have  been  lon^  celebrated.  "  If  vou  plead  for  your 
life,  plead  in  Irish  "  is  a  wen-known  adage,  feut  we  proceed  to 
give  a  more  detailed  account  of  Carolan,  a  bard  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  eveiy  Irishman. 

Turlough  0*Carolan  was  bom  about  the  year  1670,  at  a  place 
called  Newton,  near  Nobber,  in  the  county  of  Mea^.  Though 
gifted  with  a  natural  genius  for  music  and  poetry,  he  evinced  no 
precocious  dimosition  for  either.  He  became  a  minstrel  by  accident, 
and  continued  it  more  through  choice  than  necessity.  Respectably 
descended,  possessing  no  small  share  of  Milosian  pride,  and  enter- 
taining a  due  sense  of  liis  additional  claims  as  a  man  of  genius,  he 
was  above  playing  for  hire  and  always  expected,  and  invariably 
received,  tlmt  attention  which  he  deservea.  His  visits  were  re- 
garded as  favours  conferred,  and  his  departure  never  failed  to 
occasion  regret.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  Wiis  deprived  of  siglit 
by  the  small-pox,  and  this  apparently  severe  calamity  was  the 
beginning  of  his  career  as  one  of  the  prmcipal  bards  of  Ireland.' 

Near  his  father^s  house  was  a  moat  or  rath,  in  the  interior  of 
which  one  of  the  fairy  queens,  or  "  good  people,"  was  believed  by 
the  country  folks  to  hold  her  court.  This  moat  was  the  scene  of 
many  a  boyish  pastime  with  his  vouthful  companions ;  and  after 
he  became  blind,  lie  used  to  prevail  on  some  of  his  family  or  neigh- 
bours to  lead  him  to  it,  where  he  would  remain  for  hours  togeuier 
stretched  listlessly  before  tlie  sun.  He  was  often  observed  to  startup 
suddenly,  asif  ina  fit  of  ecstasy,  occasioned,  as  it  wasfirmly  believed,  by 
the  preternatural  sights  which  he  witnessed.  In  one  of  these  rap- 
tures he  called  hastily  on  his  companions  to  lead  him  home,  and 
when  he  reached  it  he  sat  down  immediately  to  his  harp,  and  in  a 
little  time  played  and  sung  the  air  and  words  of  a  sweet  song 
addressed  to  Bridget  Cruise,  the  object  of  his  earliest  and  tenderest 
attachment.  So  sudden  and  so  captivating  was  it,  that  it  was 
confidently  attributed  to  fairy  inspiration,  and  to  this  day  the  place 
is  pointed*  out  from  wHch  he  desired  to  be  led  home.  From  that 
hour  he  became  a  poet  and  a  musician. 

A  singular  anecdote,  highly  illustrative  of  the  romantic  tendency 
of  his  first  love  may  be  here  mentioned.  He  once  went  on  a  piU 
grimage  to  a  cave  located  on  an  island  situated  on  Lough  Dearg. 
in  the  county  Donegal.  On  returning  to  shore  he  found  several 
persons  waiting  for  the  boat  in  which  he  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
spot.  In  his  kind  assistance  to  help  some  of  these  pilgrims  into  the 
boat,  he  happened  to  take  the  hand  of  a  female,  and  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, ^^  jbar  lama  mo  char  dais  Crist-^  (This  is  the  hand  of  Bridget 
Cruise).  He  was  not  deceived :  it  was  the  hand  of  her  who  kid 
engaged  his  youthful  affections,  and  whose  image  had  been  so  deeply 
engraved  in  his  heart. 

Though  Carolan  pass^  a  wandering  and  restlew  life,  thert  i« 
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nothiiig  on  which  we  can  lay  onr  finget  aa  very  extraordiiiArr  or 
nngiiJftr.  He  seldom  stirred  out  of  the  i»ovJnce  of  Connaught, 
where  he  wu  each  &  unireiBal  favourite  that  meaeugett  were 
oontJDuaU^  after  him  inviting  him  to  one  or  other  of  t&e  hoosM 
of  the  principal  inhabitantH,  his  preeeuct  being  regaided  as  an 
konoOT  and  a  compliment.  The  number  of  his  musical  piecei,  to 
almost  all  of  which  he  compceed  veraee,  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
two  hundred.  But  though  he  was  such  a  maater  of  his  native  lan- 
goage,  he  was  but  inilifFerentl;  acquainted  with  the  English,  of 
which  we  will  give  the  reader  a  specimen,  reminding  him,  how- 
ever, that  though  it  may  appear  ludicrous  to  bim,  it  is  the  compo- 
ailiaQ  of  a  man  not  unworthy  of  ranking  with  some  of  tlte  tirst 
poets  of  the  past  or  prosent  age.  A  young  lady  of  the  name  of 
Fifitheriitone,  who  did  not  undetatand  Irish,  being  anxious  to  have 
■ome  veises  to  his  own  fine  air,  the  "  Devotion,"  he  gave  her  the 
following: — 

"  On  a  fine  Snnilay  morning  devoted  to  be 
Attentive  to  a  sermon  that  won  ordered  for  me, 
I  met  a  freah  rose  on  the  road  by  decree. 
And  though  pmyer  was  my  notion,  my  devotion  was  ihe. 
Welcome,  fair  lily,  white  and  red. 
Welcome  waa  every  word  we  said. 
Welcome,  bright  sugel  of^noblj  degree, 
I  wi^h  yoQ  would  luve,  and  that  I  were  with  theo ; 
I  pray  don't  frown  at  me  with  month  or  with  eye,  — 
So  I  told  tho  fair  maiden,  with  heart  full  of  glee, 
I'ho'  prayer  was  my  notion,  my  devotion  was  the. " 

Carolan  died  in  1738,  at  Alderford,  thehouseot  hia  old  nnd  never- 
failing  patroutsa,  Mrs.  M'Denuott.  Feeling  his  end  approaching, 
he  colled  for  his  harpajid  pliyed  his  well-known  ''Farewell  to 
Music,"  in  a  strain  of  tendorutss  which  draw  tears  from  the  eyea  of 
his  auditory.  His  last  momenta  were  spent  in  prayer,  until  he  calmly 
breathed  hin  last,  at  the  age  of  about  Htxty-sevcu  years.  Upwards 
of  eixty  clergymen  of  different  denominatimui,  a  number  of  gcntlQ- 
men  from  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  coun- 
try people  assembled  topay  thelast  mark  of  rixpcct  to  their  favourite 
bard,  one  whose  death  caused  such  a  chasm  in  the  bardic  aunala  of 
Ireland,  lint  he  lives  in  his  own  deathless  strains ;  and  while  the 
charms  of  melody  hold  their  sway  over  the  boman  heart,  the  name 
of  Carolan  will  be  revered. 

Thomas  Furlong,  the  translator  of  Carolan's  "Remains,"  and  other 
ancient  relics,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  Ilia  father  was 
a  respectable  farmer.     Our  poet  was  bom  in  the  year  1791,  at  a, 

C'  ce  called  Scarawalah,  a  romantic  part  of  the  country,  midway 
ween  Foms  and  Enniacorthy.  FTis  education  qualified  him  for 
a  oountirg-house,  and,  at  fourteen,  bo  was  apprenticed  to  a  respec- 
table trader  in  the  Irish  metropolia.  The  tedder,  however,  had  Ices 
attraction  tor  liim  than  the  muses ;  yet,  thou^  he  "  lisped  in  num- 
bers," he  did  not  let  hia  paaaioa  for  poetry  interfere  with  bis  more 
important  duties.  This  is  a  feature  in  his  character  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Through  Ufe  he  retained  the  friendship  of  hia 
employer ;  and  when  that  gentleman  died,  Furlong  vented  his 
feelings  in  a  poem.  . 

Furlong  certainly  escaped  much  of  the  miseries  of  a  poet's  life. 
He  either  liad  more  common  sense,  or  Providence  better  guided  him. 
for  his  career,  though  short,  doea  not  exhitnt  any  of  those  wild 
and  wayward  vagaries,  which,  at  one  and  the  aame  time,  interest 
And  pain  na  in  readins  the  lives  of  some  of  the  children  of  aong. 
During  the  most  valuable  part  of  bis  life  he  waa  in  the  cnijiloyment 
of  Mr.  .Jameson,  an  eminent  distiller  in  Dublin — a  man  of  enlarged 
and  liber.J  viewa^and  it  reflects  great  credit  both  on  the  poet  and 
Jiis  employer,  that  Mr.  Jameaou  wept  tike  a  child  on  the  day  of 
Furlong's  funeral.  Fnrlong  waa  a  large  contributor  to  the  ' '  New 
Month^  MMarnie,"  and  he  projected,  in  1822,  the  "New  Irish 
Magazittc,'*  wnich  was  printedin  Dublin.  During  the  yean  1825  and 
1836,  he  waa  employM  occasionally  in  writing  the  "  Doom  of  De- 
renziu,''  a  descriptive  poem,  which  was  published  after  hia  death  by 
lioblns,  of  London.  I'ho  poem  wss  wamily  eulogised  by  hia  friend, 
the  Itev,  Charles  Maturin,  with  whom  be  had  long  been  on  hatnta  of 
the  doacEt  inljinacy.  When  hisaid  wssfitBtBolicited(aaMr.  Hardi- 
man  tells  us  in  hia  "  Irish  Minstrelsy,"}  to  undertake  the  transla- 
tion of  Carolan,  ho  at  first  smiled  at  the  idea  of  finding  anything  of 
merit  extent  in  tiie  Irish  l&ngiuge.    fint  inspection  oonTinoad  mm 


that  he  was  labouring  tinder  the  common  prejodice  of  the  day,  and 
hia  fine  taste  aoon  appreciated  the  worth  ot  those  old  relica. 

Pnrlong  died  in  tlw  year  1827,  in  the  thkty-tiird  year  of  his  age. 
He  thus  did  not  live  long  enough  for  the  expansion  of  his  powera  or 
tlie  maturing  <£  hia  inteltect ;  but  he  haa  left  behind  him  ]ito~f  suffi- 
cient that  he  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order.  He  was  inteired  in  the 
church-yard  of  Drumcondta,  near  Dublio,  andoverhis  grave,  which 
lies  near  that  of  the  celebrated  antiquarian  Grose,  bis  ft  i<^da  have 
erected  a  handsome  monmnent. 

^locCabe,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Carohui,  composed  an 
elc^y  oil  tho  occa/iioii  M  his  decease,  which  has  thus  bL\^ii  tiuialatecl 
by  Furlong : 

■■  Woe  is  my  lot — unremitting  woe  ; 

Idly  and  wildly  in  my  gnef  I  rave  ; 
Thy  aong,  my  Turtuugh.  shall  be  aung  no  more; 
Through  fuative  halls  uo  mora  thy  atrains  shall  finw ; 
The  thrilling  music  uf  thy  harp  iff  o'er ; 

The  hand  that  waked  it  moulders  in  the  grave. 

I  start  at  dawn.  I  mark:  the  couotry's  gloom  ; 

O'er  the  green  hillu  n  hunvy  cloud  appeara  ; 
Aiil  me,  LiiiiJ  Ho,ivon.  to  bear  my  bittm-  doom. 

To  clicck  my  inurjiiurj,  and  restr.'iin  my  tcara. 

How  deaolato,  how  lonely  are  my  daya  1 
At  night  Bleep  cornea  not  to  these  wearied  oj'ysi 

Siyt  beams  one  nope,  my  ainking  heart  to  mis^ 
In  Tarlongh'a  grave  each  hope  that  clii>or'd  me  liea. 

Oh  '.  ye  blest  apirita,  dwelling  with  ytTnr  God, 

Hymning  his  praiito  on  ages  roll  atona, 
Itacuisa  my  Turlough  in  yutir  bright  abode. 

And  bid  iiim  aiJ  you  in  your  aacrcd  aong." 


AACHITECTimK 

RCHITECTURE  is  divisiUa  into  a  number  of 

different  branchej,' according  to  the  -styles  adopted 

'  by  the  various  nations  practising  it,  and  aocording 

to  the  several  eras  in  which  it  baa  been  practisod. 

■   An  intelligent  French  writer  on  architcetiirc,  ot 

the  present  day,  girea  ua  the  following  enumera- 

?  tioii : — ICgyplian,  Indian,  Persian, Phoenician,  lle- 

.^■bmic,    Chincflo,   Gnok,   lUrnian,  and   Gothic,    to 

which  list  may  be  aildod  the  Etruscan,  the  Moorish, 

or  Saracenic,  the  Saxon,  and  the  English.     With 

regard  to  cpoclis,  the  ct^racCerietics  arising  from 

y  thcBC   may  Vj   rangod  under   four  preat    neads, 

^  namely,  ancient  architecture,   that  of  iho  lower 

empire,  that  of  the  middle  ag«s,  and  modem  archi- 

By  the  meana  of  architecture  we  an;  famished 

.    with  a  test  from  which  may  be  inferred  the  com- 

'   parativecultivationandprogrcsofintellectbetween 

man  arrived  at  a  high  slate  of  civilization  n::<l  his 

ruder  forcfathera ;  and  the  opinion  of  Plato  should 

not  be  forgotten,  that  even  the  study  of  poLtica 

and  legislation  bc^n  with  the  building  of  cities. 

The  lofty  and  atiipi^ndous  pyramids,  olxiliaka,  and 

temples  of  Kpyjit,  bear  witneas ,  to  t'le  t;-Jth  ot 

htalory  and  tradition  wliich  represent  the  grandeur  and  numerical 

strength  of  the  ancient  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  l^ie  Nile.     The 

relics  ot  ancient  Athens  attwt  the  veracity  of  thoeo  iiuthora  who 

attributed  to  its  population  a  refined  and  elegant  taate,  and  an  un- 

BUipaaaable  perception  of  beauty  and  harmony. 

Great  caution  must  be  observed  in  specidating  on  tlie  p.'ate  of 
this  art  among  the  nations  of  antediluvian  celebrity.  It  may,  we 
think,  safely  be  conceded  that  they  did  posess  a  si-stem  if  archi- 
tecture,   but  it  waa  probably  of  a  very  rude  and  uut, ;  liiaticatcti 


Anciently,  men  lived  in  woods  and  inhabited  caves,  but  in  tima, 
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taking  example,  perhaps  from  birds,  who  with  great  industry  built 
their  nests,  uiej  made  themselyes  huts.  At  first  they  made  these 
huts,  Terr  probably,  of  a  conic  figure ;  becanae  that  is  a  figure  of 
the  simplest  siructure ;  and,  like  the  birds  whom  tJiey  imitated, 
composed  them  of  branches  of  trees,  spreading  them  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  joining  them  in  a  point  at  the  top ;  covering  the 
whole  with  reeds,  leayes,  and  clay,  to  screen  tnem  from  tem- 
pests and  rain.  But,  finding  the  conic  figure  inconyenient  on 
account  of  its  inclined  sides,  msy  changed  both  the  form  and  con- 
Btruciioa  of  their  huts,  giving  them  a  cubical  figure,  and  building 
them  in  the  following  manner :  having  maiked  out  the  space  to  Iw 
occupied  by  the  hut,  they  fixed  in  the  ground  several  upright  trunks 
of  trees,  to  fonn  the  sides,  filling  the  intervals  between  them  with 
branches  cosely  interwoven  and  covered  with  day.  The  sides  being 
thus  completed,  four  laige  beams  were  placed  on  the  upright  trunks, 
which,  hmxg  well  join^  at  the  angles,  kept  the  aides  firm,  and 
likewise  served  to  support  the  covering  or  roof  of  the  building^  com- 
posed of  many  joists,  on  which  were  laid  several  beds  of  xeed,  leaves, 
and  clay. 

Insensibly  mankind  improved  in  the  art  of  building  and  invented 
methods  to  make  their  huts  lasting  and  handsome,  as  well  as  con- 
venient. Hiey  took  off  the  bark  and  other  unevennesses  from  the 
trunks  of  trees  that  formed  the  sides ;  raised  them,  probably,  above 
the  dirt  on  1  humidity,  on  stone ;  and  covered  each  of  themr  with  a 
flat  shkb  or  slato  to  keep  off  the  rain.  The  spaces  between  the  end 
of  the  joists  were  dosea  with  clayj  wax^  or  some  other  substance ; 
and  the  end  of  the  joists  covered  with  thm  boards  cut  in  the  manner 
of  triglypLs.  The  position  of  the  roof  was  likewise  altered ;  for 
being,  on  account  of  its  flatness,  unfit  to  throw  off  the  rains  that 
fell  in  great  abundance  during  the  winter  season,  they  raised  it  in 
the  middle,  giving  it  the  form  of  a  gable  roof,  by  placing  rafters  on 
the  joists,  to  support  the  earth  and  other  material  that  composed 
the  covering. 

From  this  simple  construction  the  orders  of  architecture  took 
their  rise.  For,  when  buildings  of  wood  were  set  aside,  and  men 
began  to  erect  solid  and  stately  edifices  of  stone,  the^  imitated  the 
paxts  which  necessity  had  introduced  into  the  primitive  huts ;  inso- 
much that  the  upright  trees,  with  the  stones  at  each  end  of  them, 
were  the  origin  of  columns,  bases,  and  capitals ;  and  the  beams, 
joists,  rafte»,  and  strata  of  materials  that  formed  the  covering,  gave 
birth  to  architraves,  friezes,  triglyphs,  and  cornices,  with  the  corona, 
the  mutules,  the  modillons,  and  the  dentails. 

The  first  buildings  were,  in  all  likelihood,  rough  and  uncouth,  as  the 
men  of  those  times  had  neither  experience  nor  tools ;  but  when, 
by  long  experience  and  reasoning  upon  it,  the  artists  had  established 
certain  rules,  hnd  invented  many  instruments,  and,  by  great  practice, 
had  acquired  a  facility  in  executing  their  ideas,  they  made  quick 
advances  towards  perfection,  and  at  length  discoverea  certain  man- 
ners of  buildizig  which  succeeding  ages  have  regarded  with  the 
highest  veneration. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  cultivators  of  archit3:Liirc,  as  a  flnj  art, 
were  the  Assyrians,  whose  empire  was  founded  by  Nimroi,  the 
builder  of  far-famed  Nineveh.  From  Assyria  the  arts  passed 
into  Egypt,  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  in  the  world,  and  to 
which,  it  is  probable,  we  may  fairly  attribute  the  rise  of  the  habits 
and  par?uit6  of  cultivated  life  into  a  tangible  and  definite  form. 
The  Ec?yi,)ti  iDS  were  ignorant  of  the  construction  of  the  arch,  and 
were  coiu^j  yiently  compelled  to  provide  for  its  absence  by  an 
accumuUtiDii  of  dumi^  pillars  and  heavy  architraves,  extremely 
offeiiaive  to  ihc  eye  of  a  Just  taste. 

The  diffevi  nt  kinds  of  edifices  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians  are  the 
subterranean  grotto,  the  pyramia,  the  obelisk,  the  Urbyrinth,  that 
immense  collection  of  halls  of  which  Herodotus,  Pliny,  and  Strabo, 
have  left  us  ^lescriptions ;  the  monolithal  chamber  (constructed  of  a 
single  stone),  and  their  stupendous  temples  covered  with  Uero- 
glyphics,  paintings,  and  sculptures,  and  preceded  by  ranges  of  carved 
animals,  of  sphinxes,  or  of  obelisks. 

It  is  in  the  country  of  its  origin  that  these  oolonal  wonders,  the 
pyramids  are  situated.  The  largest  of  the  three,  which  is  some 
ioigues  distant  from  Cairo,  forms  a  square,  each  side  of  whose  base 
is  660  feet,  its  external  circuit  being,  therefore,  2,640  feet,  and  is 
nearly  600  in  height. 

The  monuinents  of  ancient  Indian  architecture  which  remain  to 
gratify  the  ardent  spirit  of  inquiry  awake  at  the  present  period, 
oonsist  chiefly  of  excavations  from  the  rock.    Of  thi8deMriptK>nwt 


meet  with  spadous  haUs  and  lofty  columns,  uid  solemn  temples, 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exdte  in  the  beholder  the 
strongest  emotions  of  admiration  and  sorprise.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  of  th^e  Indian  excavations  is  to  be  found  in 
the  little  island  of  Elephanta ;  perhaps  so  called  from  the  ciroum- 
stance  of  an  dephant  of  black  stone,  ot  the  size  of  life,  bein^  encoun- 
tered near  the  landing-place.  The  elevated  situation  of  this  temple, 
wrought  in  a  hill  of  stone,  and  approached  through  a  quiet  and 
solemn  valley,  is  very  striking  ana  impressive.  It  forms  nearly  a 
square  of  from  130  to  185  feet,  and  is  about  fourteen  feet  and  a 
half  in  its  interior  height.  The  roof  is  supported  by  ranges  of 
columns,  disposed  with  sufficient  regularity ;  and  upon  the  walls 
gigantic  figures  are  sculptured  in  relievo. 

Hie  ruins  of  ancient  Persian  architecture,  although  they 
do  not  indicate  any  great  superiority  as  products  of  art, 
are  yet  remarkable  when  we  consider  the  former  greatness 
and  splendour  of  the  empire  in  which  they  were  erected.  The 
most  distinguished  are  those  of  Persepolis,  once  famous  for  contain- 
ing a  magnificent  palace,  the  relics  of  which  for  a  long  while  com- 
prised forty  pillars  or  columns,  and  were  thence  denominated  by  the 
mhabitants  of  the  country  "  chehul  minar,**  or  "  tschil  minar,"  i.  e. 
the  paJace  of  forty  columns.  They  are  constructed  of  a  enpecies  of 
deep  gray  marble,  very  hard,  which  issusceptible  of  a  beautirul  polish, 
and  thence  becomas  almost  black.  These  noble  ruins  are  now  the 
shdter  of  birds  and  beasts  of  pre^. 

Our  next  inquuy  into  the  earUer  stages  of  architecture  leads  us 
to  take  a  glance  at  the  productions  of  the  Phoenicians.  This  primi- 
tive people,  who  possessed  the  arts  of  dvilization  at  an  extremdy 
remote  epoch,  had  several  large  cities,  famous  for  their  riches, 
manufactiftes,  and  extended  oommeree.  There  is  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  Phoenician  architects  were  much  in  the  habit  of  em- 
ploying timber  instead  of  stone.  Mount  Lebanus,  among  other 
places,  furnishing  them  with  an  abundant  supply  of  the  former 
material ;  and  hence  we  are  led  to  a  consideration  of  Hebraic  arehi- 
tecture,  inasmuch  as  Phoenician  artists  were,  doubtless,  engaged  in 
the  buildiiup  of  Solomon's  temple,  a  great  portion  of  which  was,  in 
aU jprobabifity,  constructed  of  wood. 

The  Hebrews,  or  Israelites,  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  civi- 
lization during  their  residence  in  Egypt.  After  their  deliverance 
from  captivity,  it  was  suggested  to  them  to  construct  a  place  which 
they  might  dedicate  to  we  worship  of  God.  Owing  to  the  neces- 
sity prescribed  by  their  wandering  kind  of  life,  this  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  spacious  tent,  and  was  denominated  the  tabernacle.  The 
whole  structure,  according  to  l^e  best  authorities,  covered  a  space 
of  '100  biblical  cubits,  by  50  cubits  wide ;  and  the  enclosure,  five 
cubits  high,  was  formed  of  wooden  columns  with  brass  bases,  and 
silver  capitals,  having  curtains  of  tapestry  suspended  between  them. 
These  columns  were  sixty  in  number ;  twenty  on  each  side,  which 
lay  north  and  south,  and  ten  on  each  end,  which  &ced  the  east  and 
west.  Tho  Jews  used  this  moveable  temple  for  a  length  of  time 
after  tho  conquest  of  Palestine. 

Under  the  reign  of  Solomon  the  grand  temple  ww  erected,  pre- 
parations for  which  had  been  made  by  David,  that  monarch's  father. 

The  summit  of  Mount  Moriah  formed  a  i>lain  of  36,310  square 
feet.  He  began  by  levelling  the  top  and  sides  of  the  mountain, 
against  which  was  afterwards  built  a  wall  of  freestone  400  cubits 
hiffh.  The  dreumference  of  the  mountain  at  the  foot  was  3,000 
cubits.  Upon  the  plain  was  btult  the  temple,  divided  like  the 
tabernacle,  into  two  divisions,  by  a  partition  of  cedar.  Under  the 
second,  or  the  sanctuary^  it  appears  thev  preserved  the  treasures  of 
the  temple.  The  extenor  walls  of  the  temple  were  of  stone, 
squared  at  right  angles,  and  ornamented  with  the  figures  of  cheru- 
bims,  palm-leaves,  fiowers,  etc.,  sculptured  probably  in  the  stone, 
like  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  The  roof  was  covered  with  plates 
of  gold,  and  in  the  interior  decorated  in  the  richest  manner ;  the 
Hebrews  following  the  custom  at  that  time  of  all  civilized  people 
in  ornamenting  tiieir  temples,  used  a  great  quantity  of  gold 
and  precious  stones.  Besides  this  temple,  Solomon  erected  many 
other  works,  as  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  several  public  granaries, 
stables,  etc. 

Of  Chinese  arehitecture,  the  original  types  and  models  appear  to 
have  been  pavilions  or  tents,  and  evidences  of  this  derivation  are 
oonstanUy  visible  in  almost  all  thdr  building^.  The  materials  chiefly 
employed  by  them  are  various  kinds  of  wood,  together  with  bricks 
ana  tdes,  burnt  or  dried  in  the  mm.    Bat  the  most  gigantic  w«rk 
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of  Chineae  architectare  i3  their  celebrated  yrall,  coippared  with 
which  those  of  the  Fic^,  the  Komaus,  etc.,  sink  into  great  infe- 
riority. Thia  stupendous  fabric  exceeded  2,000  miles  in  length, 
and  comprised  45,000  towprs.  We  must  not  omit  noticing,  lute- 
wise,  the  science  and  mechanical  skill  displajed  In  the  laying  oiit  of 
their  canals,  as  ^ell  as  in  the  coi)£truction  of  tl^eir  bridges.  But, 
taken  altogether,  there  is  litUe  tq  recommend  t{iis  light  and  weak 
style  to  the  eye  of  the  enjightened  connoiaseur. 

Cadmus,  who  flourishied  about  1,500  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  is  reported  to  have  introduced  the  arts  and  sciences  into  Greece, 
between  600  and  600  years  after  the  building  of  the  walls  oiF  Babylon. 
He  built  a  city  called,  after  the  celebrated  one  in  Egypt,  Thebes, 
'  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  he  was  satisfied  with  borrowing 
merely  the  name.  The  tingdoma  qf  Athens,  Argoe,  Sparta,  and 
Thebes,  were  successively  founded  by  Ceqrops,  Cadmus,  Inach,  etc. 

Art  having  begun  to  shed  its  be^i^  steadily  over  these  distin- 
guished, though  at  first  unimportant,  colonies,  their  radiance  was 
soon  diffused  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  a  taste  gradually 
sprung  up,  the  correctness  and  loveliness  of  which  has  been  sub- 
scribed to  by  all  subsequent  age$  \  and  which,  not  seeking  to  astonish 
by  gigantic  and  useless  productions,  selected  ihe  choicest  ipaterials 
of  preceding  styles,  and  tounded  thereon  that  exact  proportion,  that 
pe^ect  harmony  of  parts,  which  soon  reudere4  the  disciples  of  the 
Egyptians  as  completely  their  masters  as  ours. 

The  principal  orders  in  tihe  Grecian  architecture  ^re  the  Doric, 
the  loplc,  and  the  Corinthii^n ;  each  of  which  shall  be  considered  in 
course.    To  t)iese  may  be  added  the  use  of  the  arch. 

The  first  mateiial  used  by  thp  Greeks  in  their  sacred  buildings 
was  timber ;  next  brief:,  the  art  of  making  \jrhich  they  learned  from 
the  Egyptians ;  subsequently  stone  w^  emploved,  as  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  built  by  Amphiction  ;  and,  yltimately,  the  most  endur- 
ing as  ^ell  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all  substances  applied  to  the 
purpose  was  abundantly  introduced,  namely  marble. 

Almost  coeval  with  the  riae  and  progress  of  architecture  in  Greece 
is  the  formation  of  the  Etruscan  school.  The  Etruscan^  are  by 
some  antiquarians  said  to  have  been  originally  a  Grecian  colony ; 
and  to  have  received,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  arts  and  sciences  from 
the  parent  state. 

In  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  this  scl^ool  yv^e  find  abundant 
use  made  of  tlio  arch,  the  copstruction  of  which  v^s  evidently  well 
known  to  their  architects.  Their  columns  differed  in  shape  and 
proportion  from  those  of  any  other  nation ;  and  Vitruvius  has  awarded 
to  uiem  the  honour  of  having  formed  a  new  order,  yrhich,  however,  is 
only  a  variation ,  and  by  no  meansan  improy  emeni  on  the  Grecian  Doric. 

In  noticing  the  best  examples  qf  Roman  architecture,  produced  at 
its  most  flourifilung  period^  we  observe,  ip  addition  ^  the  square 
plans  of  the  Greeks,  circular  temples  crowucd  with  domes.  Tlie 
Corinthian  order  was  evidently  the  favoiirite  one,  and  was  practised 
with  great  skill  and  success,  particularly  yfhQU  nof^  tortured  into 
their  own  modification  of  it — ^the  Composite. 

The  most  prominent  features  of  the  pure  Qrecian  style  ?ire  inven- 
tion, elegance,  ax^d  a  severe  beauty,  at  the  same  time  not  des- 
titute of  richness,  which  have  lef^  to  succeeding  a^  the  finest 
models  for  imitation.  If  we  turn  to  the  Roman  school  which  suc- 
ceeded it,  we  are  struck  by  the  display  of  splendour,  vastneas  of 
extent,  carelessness  of  pxpense,  and  redundancy  qf  qrnament.  The 
triumphal  arches  of  the  Romans  constitute  a  leading  feature  in  their 
architecture.  In  th^  designing  of  these  nothing  was  overlooked 
which  might  tend  to  perpetuate  t)ie  fame  of  the  conquerors. 

The  Saracens,  in  tneif  buildings  in  Egypt,  appeared  to  have 
availed  theinselveB,  in  a  very  smaU  degree  only,  ol  the  style  of  tlie 
aboriginal  inhabitant.  Thpir  style  may  be  |u;dtly  regarded  as  the 
immediate  precursor  of  the  Gothic,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  loJtty 
boldness  of  its  vaultings ;  the  slenderness  of  its  columns ;  t^ie  pecu- 
liar mixed  form  pf  its  curves  ;  the  variety  of  its  capital^  ana  the 
immense  profusion  of  its  ornaments.  The  greatest  peculiarity,  ho)fr- 
ever,  lies  in  the  small  clustered  piUs^  and  pointed  arches,  iqrmed 
by  the  segments  of  two  intersectmg  cii'clcs.  The  genuine  stylo'  of 
Gothic  all-chitecture  is  grand,  characteristic,  ana  impressive.  What 
it  wants  in  chastenees  and  siinpHcity  is  poad^  up  by  soieinnity,  and 
a  grace  peculiarly  ita  own.  The  elements  of  thi»  style  are  spires, 
pinnacles,  lofty -pointed  windows,  and  elevatiop,  as  opposed  to  the 
horizontal  line  dt  the  Gireeks. 

Of  the  progre^  of  the  science  of  architecture  in  Ireland,  WQ  shall 
Aftve  ocoatton  to  speak  more  at  lengtn  in  an  early  number. 


The  Doric  order  obtained  its  name  from  t}ie  Dorians,  a  nation  of 
ancient  Achaia,  from  whom  it  unquestionably  received  those  parts 
and  proportions,  by  means  of  which  it  haa  been  distinguished  from 
subsequent  orders.  The  character  of  the  Doric  is  robust  and  mascu- 
line, and  it  has  hence  been  termed  the  Herculean  order.  From  its 
peculiar  character,  this  order  is  weU  calculated  for  town-halls,  gates 
of  cities,  and  other  pubUc  buildings  destined  for  purposes  of  utility 
rather  tnan  ornament.  Among  the  ancients  it  ^ras  almost  uniformly 
executed  without  a  base.  However  this  be,  persons  of  good  taste 
will  grant,  that  a  base  ^ves  a  graceful  turn  to  the  column,  but  is 
{ikewise  of  real  use,  serving  to  Keep  it  firm  on  its  plane ;  and  that  if 
columns  without  t)ases  ai^  now  set  a^4®,  It  is  a  niark  of  the  wisdom 
of  oiir  Architects,  rather  th^  an  indication  of  their  being  governed 
by  prejudice,  as  some  adorers  of  antiquity  would  insinuate. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  of  the  principal  parts  of  this 
order.  The  whole  height  of  the  entire  order  is  Qvided  into  five 
equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  the  height  of  the  pedestal ;  and  the  re- 
maining four,  which  are  assigned  to  the  column  and  entablature, 
are  likewise  to  be  divided  into  ^ye.  One  of  these  belongs  to  the 
entablature,  aiid  the  remaining  four  being  divided  into  eight  equal 
parts,  one  of  theni  will  be  the  inferior  diaxpeter  of  the  column. 

The  Ionic  order  is  ^d  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  ^phesus.  This  column  is  more  slender  and  graceful  than 
the  Doric.  Its  omamehts  are  in  a  style  of  pomposition  partaking 
at  once  of  the  plainness  of  the  latter  and  the  richness  of  the  Corin- 
thian.   Its  general  effect  is  that  of  simple  elegance. 

The  proportions  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  Ionic  columns  ai^  as 
follow :  the  height  of  the  entire  order  is  divided  into  five  ec^ual 
parts.  One  of  these  parts  is  assigned  to  the  height  of  the  pedestil ; 
and  the  remaining  four  are  divided  into  five,  lor  the  column  and 
entablature.  One  of  Ihese  is  appropriated  to  the  entablature,  and 
the  remaining  four  are  for  the  cohimn,  including  its  capital  and 
base.  These  lour  being  divided  into  equal  parts,  one  is  assigned  for 
the  inferior  diaineter.  The  cornice  is  fifty-four  minutes  in  height, 
and  its  projection  the  same.  The  drip  in  the  under  side  of  the 
corona  is  channelled  out  one  minute  deep,  and  two  minutes  from 
the  front ;  and  before  the  cyma  reversa  one  minute. 

The  shaft  of  the  colmnn  is  sometimes  fluted,  and  sometimes  plain. 
Twenty,  or  twenty-four  are  the  number  of  flutes  allotted,  not  only 
to  this,  but  to  every  other  order.  In  general,  however,  twenty -fuur 
are  preferable.  The  plan  of  the  fLwies  may  be  rather  more  than 
^  semicircle,  as  they  will  then  appear  more  distinct.  The  fillets,  or 
intervals  between  tliem,  must  not  be  broader  than  one-third  of  the 
flutes,  nor  less  than  one-fourth;  and  it  should  further  be  observed, 
that  in  the  capital  of  rich  compositions,  over  each  flute  is  placed  an 
ove  or  egg. 

The  Coripthian  order  is  evidently  derivable  from  the  architec- 
ture of  Ej^t,  adapted,  refined,  and  nationalized.  Cecrops,  the 
founder  of  Athens,  was  an  Egyptian ;  and  Daedalus,  the  earliest 
Athenian  artist,  visited  the  shores  of  the  Nile  to  study  the  principles 
of  the  fine  arti}.  Added  to  these  facts,  it  is  likewise  well  known 
that  the  Greeks  borrowed  tl^cir  laws,  manners,  and  customs,  from 
the  Egyptians,  and  purified  them  in  the  alembics  of  their  own 
brighter  genfus.  The  following  are  the  general  proportions  of  this 
ordfer :  the  whole  height  of  the  entire  order  is  divided  into  five 
equal  parts,  and  one  is  given  for  the  height  of  the  pedestal  The 
remaining  four  are  divided  into  five  equal  parts ;  one  is  assigned  for 
the  entamature,  and  the  remaining  four  are  assigned  to  the  heiglit 
of  the  column,  including  its  base  and  capital ;  which  are  again  di- 
vided into  ten  equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  for  the  inferior  diameter. 
The  base  is  tiiirty  nainutcs  opd  the  capital  seventy  in  height.  The 
cornice  is  sixty  miiiutes  in  height  and  fifty-eight  in  p^o^ect^on. 
Of  the  Tuscan  order  little  historical  can  be  said,  neither  is  there 
any  regular  example  of  it  among  the  remnants  of  antiquity.  The 
Composite  order  i^  obviously  derived  from  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian, 
but  it  cannot,  we  think,  in  any  case,  be  applied  with  superior  effect 
to  the  latter.  It  was  first  employed  by  the  Romans  in  the  trium- 
phal arches  erected  by  them  to  exhibit  to  posterity  their  dominion 
over  their  conquered  provinces. 

The  Composite  unquestionably'  deriyes  its  origin  from  that  con- 
stant solicitude  aiter  novelty  which  always  renders  the  mind  of  man 
restless  in  enlightened  and  highly  cultivated  ages.  The  desire  of 
variety  and  novelty,  stretched  to  a  point  bejrond  the  judicious,  en- 
gaged the  Romaji  ai^tects  to  comLine  witih'the  proportions  and 
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^iHdunents  of  ihG  GoriDUuui  order  the  ui^uIat  vcdate  of  ihs  Ionic, 
and  thos  to  oompoee  k  new  order. 

.  Tba  genwftl  proportions  of  thia  order  ore  :   the  height  of  tho 
entira  order  ia  divided  into  fire  equal  parts,  ouo  of  which  is  appro- 

Sri&ted  iur  the  height  of  the  pedestal,  and  the  renuumng  four 
IT  the  colmnn  and  entabUture.  These  four  parts  being  again 
dirided  into  fire,  one  is  for  the  eutabkture,  and  the  remainiDgiour 
for  the  height  of  the  oolumn,  including  its  base  and  capital.  The 
height  of  the  coliuna  is  dividJed  iato  tea  equal  puis,  one  of  which 
is  given  to  the  inferior  diameter.  The  base  is  thirty  minutes,  the 
capital  seventy  in  height,  adomed  with  acaatliiia  leaves,  and  volutce, 
drawn  by  the  same  method  as  those  of  the  Ionic ;  and  the  plan  of 
tha  o^tal  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Corinthian  order. 


BHOW  AND  F&MnrE. 

What  are  yon  weaving,  silent  Snow  f 

To  and  fro,  sad  and  alow, 
While  the  winds  are  keening  low, 

Weird  and  loW|  thick  with  woe ; 
HooTBe  and  sudden,  sobMng  lond, 

Shrill  with  woe.    Ah  I  1  know. 
Well  I  know,  you  weave  a  shroud, 

Sloumfnl  Snow  I 

What  are  you  hiding,  eerie  Snow? 

Pallid  so,  crouching  low, 
With  your  trailing  garments  flow. 

Spread  beneath  the  moon's  pale  glow. 
What  do  yon  hide,  so  cold  and  dread, 

Down  below  ?    Ah  I  I  know 
Ton  swathe  the  bne  unburied  dead. 
Ghastly  Snow  1 

Where  do  yon  drift,  myaterioua  Snow? 

To  and  m>,  sad  and  slow. 
While  the  rough  winds  g«p  with  woe, 

Tlirough  the  cabin  door  you  ko, 
Trca/ling  over  the  hearth  and  floor, 

Lyin)^  low.    Tea,  I  know, 
The  home-blazo  leaps  there  never  more. 
Chilly  Snow  I 

Li  it  Christmas,  wandering  Snow  ? 

To  and  ffo,  roami  og  so ; 
We  in  the  mountains  cannot  know, 

Snnk  in  woe,  dying  slow. 
Is  the  Saviour  born  on  earth  ? 

Ah  I  'tis  so,  yes,  I  know, 
We'll  warm  us  at  His  heavenly  hearth, 
Kindly  Snow  I 


Okaitoks. — Oruigea  an  imported  in  boxes  cotitaining  from  S50 

and  more,  and  in  chests  holding  500  to  1,000.  The  quantity  of 
this  fruit  imported  baa  been  steadily  incroasing  for  sdme  yeais  past. 
In  the  three  ycftrs  ending  with  1812  the  average  imports  were 
334,070  boxee;  in  the  five  yeais  ending,  1850,  they  had  increased 
to  380,000  boxes.  Since  then  the  quantity  baa  been  computed  in 
bushels.  The  average  """""I  imports  in  the  five  years  endmg  with 
1860  were  977,440  bushels.  The  quantity  taken  for  consumption 
has  now  reached  upwards  of  1,000,000  bushels,  and,  assuming  each 
bushel  to  contain  650,  this  would  0to  G50  milUons  of  oranges,  or 
about  22  for  each  soul  of  tho  population  in  the  kingdom.  'The 
Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  from  whence  the  finest  St.  Michael 
oranges  come,  fumish  ua  with  the  largest  supply.  The  imports  from 
thence  have  doubled  in  tbt;  last  five  years.  The  expense  of  walling 
nud  planting  an  acre  of  orango  gaTden  is  stated  to  be  £15  for  the 
waH,  i,B  for  65  trees,  aud  £-2  iforlabour.  It  yields  half  a  crop  of  beans 
or  Indian  com  during  seven  yeara,  but  no  oranges;  from  eight  to 
eleven  years  hulf  a  crop  of  oranges  is  obtained,  llicn  a  full  crop, 
-which  la  sold  for  £10  or  £15.    Each  tree  on  aniviDg  at  maturity 


will  produce  annually,  on  an  average,  12,000  to  16,000  oranges ; 
one  grower  is  said  to  have  picked  26,000  from  a  single  tree.  Tho 
trees  bloom  in  March  and  ^ril,  and  oraoees  are  gathered  for  the 
British  markets  as  early  as  November.  Ihe  Portuguese  never  eat 
them  before  the  end  of  January,  at  which  time  th^  poaasB  £heir 
full  flavour. 


A  STBOLL  ROVNI)  lULTA. 

HE  history  of  Maltajmder  the  different  mien  into 
whose  possession  the  ''  hot  jewel  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean" fell  at  consecutive  periods,  remindsoneof  the 
]  fableof  Jnpiter  andthefrc^.     The  government  of 
thecouiitry,nptoacomporatively  recent  date, might 
be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  unhealthy  transition,  and 
the  voice  of  the  peo[Je  to  be  perpetually  crying  for 
change.     In   truth,  the  population  at  aU  times 
furnished  an  excellent  prototype  of  the  hopeful 
"Mioawber",  who,  whatever  calamities  affected  ,hia 
life  never  dismiaied  the  hope  that  "something 
would  turn  up.'    Its  first  great  historical  epoch 
began  in  the  sixteenth  century','  when  Charles  V. 
presented  the  island  to  the  Knights  of  Jemsaleni, 
or  as  they  were  more  commonly  called,  the  Knij^'hts 
otKhodes.     It  would  bo  too  great  a  stretch  of  fancy   ' 
to  give  the  Emperor  credit  for  foreseeing  the  fcr- 
vlces  wliich  his  endowment  subsequently  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  European  civilization,  when  the 
gigantic  power  of  the  East  overshadowed  the  whole 
continent,  and  tho  voice  of  the  Me/jtuin  was  htard 
at  the    gates  of  Vierma.     European    society,  at 
that  turbulent  period,  did  not  present  the  compact 
mass  which  it  does  to-day  ;  it  was  a  parcel  of  frag- 
ments, attracted  together  by  no  special,  consolidating 
interest,  and,  therefore,  presented  an  ea^  prey  to  despoilers  inspires 
by  the  hope  of  plunder  and  the  worst  instincts  of  fanaticism.     It 
nia  a  tcrriUe  hour  for  the  world  when  the  tide  of  Moslem  invasion 
rolled  westwards,  and  the  Cross  went  down  in  repeated  conflicts  be- 
fore the  Crescent,    llie  eyes  of  the  world,  (and  the  phase  conveys 
more  fact  than  metaphor,)  were  fixed  upon  Malta,  whtuce  the  val- 
liant  Knights  of  St.  John  wererepeUing,  year  after  year,  tlie  bigota 
who  threat«ned  to  have  the  Koran  preached  in  every  church  of  tJie 
contdoent.    Then  came  another  day,  when  peace  smiled  on  Europe, 
and  the  men  who  had  conserved  its  liberties  were  deprived  of  the 
island  by  the  strong  hand  of  a  soldier,  flushed  with  success  and 
eager  for  new  aggrandizeinents ;  to  that  succeeded  the  English  oc- 
cupation, which  would  appear,  if  the  faith  of  guarantees  be  relied 
on,  to  be  pretty  well  fstauU-'Jied. 

Lying  almost  in  a  central  position  between  Sicily  and  Africa, 
Malta,  from  a  very  remoto  date,  formed,  as  it  were,  the  "  half-way- 
house"  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  commerce  of  that  sea,  which 
even  then  was  ploughed  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  by  the 
black  keels  of  tiut  mercantile  navies  of  tho  const  cities,  found  it  a 
convenient  harbour  of  ease.  Thither  the  venturous  galleys  of  the 
PhceniciauB  touched  and  watered,  as  they  sailed  far  westward  to 
Cornwall  for  tin,  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ;  thither,  in  lalu' 
days,  came  the  wretched  Hebrew,  seeking,  like  the  dove  of  the 
patriarch,  a  resting  place  for  the  sole  of  bis  foot ;  its  harbours  were 
also  visited  by  the  dreek  as  he  drifted  up  ftom  ibe  suimy  arehipel- 
agoes  of  the  east ;  and  by  the  fleets  of  Carthage  thirsting  for  the 
treasures  of  It^ly. 

It  would  be  impcesible  that  the  civilization  of  an  island,  subjects 
to  so  many  diverst  influences,  should  not  be  affect«d  by  them  to  its 
very  root.  The  old  population,  in  course  of  time,  received  adulte- 
rating elements  from  the  swarm  of  cosmopofitan  life  with  which  it 
came  in  contact.  A  mixture  of  races  produced  a  mixture  of  breeds, 
hali-lireeds,  and  castes,  which  suhsequcntly  moulded  themselves  into 
one  composite  race,  or  family,  when,  from  the  failure  of  commerce, 
the  island  society  became  conservative.  According  to  the  old  pro- 
verb, "many  good  things  make  a  dainty  dish,"  the  race  which  holds 
Malta  at  tllis  moment  ought  to  ba  the  moat  civilized,  aggrsaive, 
imaginative,  and  intellectual  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Within  the 
last  centotyit  hp^  been  citt^jod  by  Celtic  and  Saxon  Uood,  and  should 
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inherit  some  of  their  qualities.  Neverthelen,  your  Maltese,  for  all 
that,  is  mediocre  enough.  He  may  be  fairly  described  as  a  mix- 
ture of  bad  Arabic  and  Italian  patois,  and,  when  not  incited  to  exer- 
tion by  extraordinaiy  stimulants,  is  Bystematically  giyen  to  laziness 
and  sunshine. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  the  frigid  and  cloudy  skies  of  these  kingdoms, 
Malta,  on  which  a  fieiy  sun  looks  down  day  after  day  from  a 
heaven  ot  the  deepest  blue,  seems  a  paradise  d  flowers  and  ashes. 
A  waif  of  mist,  about  the  bigness  of  a  man's  hand,  is  now  and  then 
sucked  up  from  the  Mediterranean  and  drifted  across  the  island ; 
but  for  t£e  Maltese  there  are  none  of  these  gorgeous  cloud-lands,  and 
wonderful  sunsets  to  which  our  eyes  are  accustomed.  Wherever 
one  turns  there  is  nothing  but 'sun  an4  dust,  the  latter  lying  thick 
on  street,  and  roof,  and  garden,  and  reflecting  back  the  brilliant 
light  of  the  climate  with  tenfold  power.  There  is  no  cooling  wind 
to  fan  the  scorched  cheek  of  the  spectator ;  scarcely  a  blade  of  green 
in  the  open  coimtzy  to  gladden  and  refresh  his  sight.  Near  the  sea- 
coast,  where  the  desolate  crags  are  washed  by  Sie  tides,  some  wild 
flora  are  found  in  abundance.  There  flourishes  the  stone-crop,  a  long 
trailing  plant  which  winds  around  the  rocks  like  a  garland  of  the 
reddest  coral,  with  clusters  of  crimson  flowers  and  leaves,  treasures 
for  the  artist's  ]x>rtfolio ;  deep  in  the  fissures  of  the  sandstone  gopws 
a  plant  resembling  our  scarlet  pea,  which  is  invariably  found  in 
companionship  with  a  species  of  golden  ragwort.  Viewed  from  a 
little  distance,  the  coloun  of  the  plants  mingle  into  one  superb  flush 
of  orange ;  and  liiis  is  dashed  with  a  tinge  of  emerald  if  a  clump 
of  the  dark  green  velvetty  vetch  happen  to  be  near. 

Amongst  the  sandy  beaches  which  run  inland,  frequently  many 
miles  from  the  sea-shore  the  botanist  may  gather  the  desert  plant, 
the  leaves  of  which  crumble  into  a  pungent-smelling  powder, 
when  touched  by  the  hand ;  the  asphoael,  the  old  floral  type  of 
death,  which  rises,  with  a  milky  blossom  on  its  top,  to  the  height  of 
several  feet ;  and  the  fever -few  and  marigold,  whose  yellow-rayed 
flowers  remind  one  of  the  sun  flowers  of  the  west.  The  soil  in 
which  these  flowers  take  root  is  thickly  scattered  with  an  endless 
viuiety  of  land-shells.  Amongst  them  may  be  noticed  the  helix 
yermiculata,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  of  adull  vermiUion  colour, 
.inclining  at  the  edges  to  a  faint  pmk ;  the  blue  and  saffron-banded 
ruquesola,  and  tho  prettily  blotdied  clausilia  papillaris.  One  shell, 
the  microstoma,  the  surf&ce  of  which  is  covered  witHspiral  ridges, 
is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  always  found  with  a  portion 
of  tho  valvular  extremity  broken  off.  The  helix  candidiasima,  a 
white,  sickly-coloured  shell,  exists  in  large  quantities  on  fort 
Manuel.  Its  occupant  is  a  fat,  juicy  creature,  wnich  dies  on  being 
exposed  to  the  sunlight,  leaving  its  habitat  dean  and  dry  for  the 
purposes  of  tho  conchologist.    The  inlets,  with  which  the  shore 


round  the  entire  coast-line  is  thickly  indented,  swarm  witJi  a  won- 
drous variety  of  weeds.    IVhen  the  sun  shines  on  them  the  effect 
produced  by  their  curious  colours  and  constantly  shifting  forms  is 
indescribably  beautiful.    In  shallow  water  they  present  3  suiiace 
of  delicate,  intermixed  red  and  white  buds,  or  huge  conf  ectionaiy- 
like  pyraimds  of  sea  moss  and  purple  sponge,  that  jnlpitate  with 
a  spiral  motion,  which  makes  the  sea  around  danoein  concentric 
rings ;  ledges  ol  sdhmarine  rock  are  seen  draped  with  undulating 
festoons  ol  an  orchis-coloured  weed  stretcMnff  to  an  interminable 
length.    To  sail  in  those  waters,  leaning  lazuy  over  the  edge  of 
the  boat,  and  gasing  into  the  illuminated  deeps  beneath,  is  to  enjoy 
a  combination  of  form  and  colour  only  equalled  by  those  of  the  kalei- 
dosoope.    Thebottomof  the  seashineslike  a  yastflow,  encniBfeed  with 
jewels  ;  here  a  weed  glows  like  a  rainbow  through  its  ymmf>n^ig 
arc ;  there  a  pyramid  of  golden  sea  fungus  shoots  up  like  a  pillar 
of  fire,  from  the  dense  underwood  of  coral  forests  that  stretoh 
around  its  base.    At  each  moment  the  translucent  amber  isagitated 
by  the  rapid  movements  of  daialing  fish,  or  the  tortuous  progress 
of  gorgeously-stained  Crustacea.    It  would  take  the  genius  of  Kus- 
kine  to  do  justice  to  this  wonderful  spectacle ;  and  even  that  genius, 
we  apprehend,  would  be  unequal  to  the  task. 

Escaping  from  the  crags  and  dust^  and  suffocating  heat,  the  resi- 
dent in  Malta  will  flind  admittance  mto  a  garden,  fiul  of  verdurous 
gloom  and  silence,  a  little  Eden,  fashioned  by  some  one  longing  for 
a  glimpse  of  home,  and  cut  off  from  the  desert  outside,     mthin 
the  grey  walls  that  form  the  barrier  which  protects  it  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  baked  sand  and  grit  of  the  open  country,  he  heara 
the  liquid  plash  of  fountains,  hewn  in  the  rode,  a  musical  murmur 
that  reminds  him  of  the  deU  and  glade  voices  of  the  west.    Familiar 
flowers  and  shrubs  delight  his  eyes  wherever  he  turns,  gillyflowers, 
pinks,  carnations,  stocks,  asphodel,  jasmine,  and  the  luxurious  rose, 
of  the  British  islands.    In  this  happy  retreat  the  poor  palm  finds 
a  refuge,  and  lifts  its  head  with  a  vigour  it  sddom  displays  in  a 
more  congenial  climate.  In  the  Bo8chetto(a  little  wood)  a  picturesque 
glen  at  the  back  of  the  island,  so  mu**h  frequented  by  the  residents, 
the  hill  sides  are  cut  into  terraces  which  are  planted  with  olives, 
lemons,  and  oranges.    In  the  basin  of  the  glen  flourishes  an  orchard, 
in  the  midst  of  which  flows  a  stream  of  clc^r  water.    The^lelightf  ul 
shade  and  coolness  of  the  place  combine  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
attractive  spots  on  the  island.    A  pool  at  its  southern  end  is  sup- 
plied with  gold-flsh  which  are  daily  fed  with  bread-crumbs  by  the 
attendants.    Even  in  mid- winter  the  orange  trees  of  the  Boschetto 
are  loaded  with  fruit  and  blossom. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  materials  of  this  sketoh,  to  the  talent 
and  industry  of  Mr.  TuUack,  author  of  '*•  Friendly  Sketches  in 
America." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


HE  erening 
hung  hetmljr 
on  Kninba'a 
Kot- 


:  ho  had 
■Juoat  dutCTiTiined  on  acced- 
ing b)  the  latter,  long  befora 
the  hourof  appoiDtmentcalDe, 
and  before  he  wia  even  ac- 
r|uairit«dwithitsn»turG.  He 
hurried  over  hia  soUtaiy 
uvening  meaJ,  bat  when  that 
WHS  deapatchcd,  he  found 
Uiat  it  in  do  wise  ifxdeattd, 
the  hour  of  meotiiiK,  which 
wiiB  yet  distant.  He  read 
over  the  letter  of  his  mistrew'a 
poi'ent,  which  stipulated  a 
term  of  probntion  that  hia 
impatiant  temper  conld  never 
have  endured — flups  it  a«ide 
—took  down  his  violin — and 
accompanied  it  with  eoiae 
words  which  seemed  melan- 
choly enough  to  suit  hia  own 
fortunes. 

The  hour  of  appointment 
at  length  drew  nigh,  and  be 


repaired  to  the  rath  indicated 
by  his  corapanioQ,  which  was 
made  remarkable  by  one  of 
those  table  atonee,  or  crom- 
leocha  —  enormous  tabular 
niaoKS  of  rock  supported  on 
five  or  six  pedestaJs  of  the 
same  material,  great  numbers 
of  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  various  poita  of  Ireland,  of 
Great  Britain,  and  even  on 
the  continent;  andwhichare 
Buppoeed  hy  some  aDtiquarlcs 
to  have  served  the  purpose 
of  altaiB  in  the  celebration  of 
the  mystic  rights  of  Odin, 
while  the  vulgsjr  traditions  of 
the  country  repreeent  them 
as  the  rural  diuiD^  tables  of 
the  ancient  gigantic  colouitta 
of  the  islaniT 

He  had  not  arrived  many 
minutes  before  he  was  joined 


he  should  pursue. 

"Mr.  Kumba,"  he  at 
length  said,  after  much  hee- 
ilAtiou,  "  to  bo  plain  with 
yoa,  if  you  should  not  choo» 
to  come  into  my  plan,  it  will 
put  my  life  into  jour  power, 
and  that  puzzles  me  alittte." 

Kumbn  stared  a 


e  surprise, 
r  unable  to 


"I  1 


"ua!  was  tiiat  a  shot?" 


tilly  unable  to  conceive  your 
meaning,"  said  he,  "  but,  on 
tliat  ho^,  you  may  be  sfEiired 
that  I  am  not  base  enough  to 
avail  myself  of  any  informa- 
tion by  which  you  may  com- 
mit yourself." 

"  It  is  enou^,  sir,"  said 
Kpellacy.  "Follow  me,  if 
you  please."  They  proceoled 
down  the  hillock,  over  a  little 
rocky  rivulet,  into  a  sm^ 
dark  copse  of  stunted  elms  and 
haiels,  through  which  an  al- 
most imperceptible  pathway 
over-gniwn  with  brambk^ 
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prishocweed,  and  underwood,  conducted  them  to  the  door  of  a  small 
thatched  building,  having  the  appearance  of  a  stable,  and  connected 
•with  a  ruined  smithy.  Spellacy  hastily  puUed  the  string  of  the  latch 
and  admitted  his  friend  into  a  stable,  which  was  occupied  by  four  stout 
rough-coated  horses,  whose  furniture  hung  against  an  uncastwall 
of  mud  and  stone  on  the  opj.KDsite  side.  The  condition  of  the  ani- 
inals  and  the  comfortable  air  of  the  place  in  which  they  were^c- 
conunodated,  might,  at  a  moment  of  lesser  interest,  have  excited  the 
surprise  of  Kumba,  but  he  was  now  too  completely  overwhelmed  even 
to  exercise  a  distinct  judgment  on  the  very  circumstance  which  ab- 
sorbed all  his  attention.  A  small  ladder,  leading  through  a  narrow 
opening  in  the  boarded  ceiling  to  a  loft  overhead,  was  next  disclosed 
by •  his  companion,^  who  now  relinquislicd  his  hold  and  motioned 
Kumba  to  ascend. 

"  Stay !"  cried  the  latter,  at  length,  "  whither  are  we  going?" 

"  Hush  1  no, words  here— at  laste,  talk  smaller  than  that,  if  you 
value  our  lives.     Up,  and  ask  no  questions !" 

"  But '* 

."  Hush  I  up,  I  say  again  1"  Kumba  yielded,  and  they  as- 
cended." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Robert !"  said  Spellacy,  in  a  low  tone,  "  only  act  like 
a  man  for  one  half  hour,  and  you're  made.  Do  you  know  wJiore 
you  are?" 

Kumba  stared  wildly  aroimd  him.  ^Fliey  stood  in  a  space  about 
four  feet  square,  the  rest  of  the  loft  being  to  all  a]ii)earduce 
blocked  up  with  hay  and  straw,  except  on  one  side  iie;u'  the  wall, 
where  a  fissure  in  the  mass  had  been  formed,  apparently  by  the 
gradual  use  made  of  the  article  for  consumption  in  the  lower  apart- 
ment. To  this  narrow  opening,  Spellacy  beckoned  liis  friend,  and 
seizing  his  hand,  as  he  hung  back  in  wondering  hesitation,  drew  him 
into  a  long  passage,  dark,  and  becoming  somewhat  wider  as  they 
advanced.  The  tirst  intimation  the  ytjung  farmer  received  of  the 
natureof  the  place  to  which  he  was  abouttobeintroduce<l,  wasconveyed 
in  a  sound  resembUug  the  clink  of  small  hammers  faintly  heard,  and 
an  occasional  murmur  of  human  voices,  alternated  bytlie  ci-eaking  of 
Bome  great  machine,  the  working  of  Avliich  caused  a  degree  of  tremu- 
lous insecurity  in  the  floor  beneath  them.  AU,  however,  was  hushed 
into  a  perfect  stillness  the  moment  Spellacy  appUed  his  lingers  to 
the  latch  of  a  small  door,  which  yielded  to  the  effort,  and  disclosed 
the  interior  of  the  apartment. 

*^  Chaishin  a  vwch  ?"  was  grumbled  by  a  hoai-se  voice  from 
within. 

"  Sail  Dliuv  r  exclaimed  the  companion  of  Kumba. 

"  Gudhain  ella  .*"  asked  the  same  voice. 

Spellacy  made  no  answer,  but  motioned  Kumba  with  his  hand 
to  ix^main  in  the  darkness,  where  he  was,  and  passed  into  the 
room.  This,  wiUi  its  inmates,  was  fully  visible  to  the  latter, 
lyhose  already  excited  brain  was  filled  with  a  thousand  new 
visions  of  terror,  as  his  eye  wandered  over  the  details  of  a  scene, 
with  which  were  associated  even  the  horrors  of  his  infant  life, 
when  the  name  of  the  blood-stained  garifr,  on  the  threshold  of 
whose  lair  he  now  stood,  was  used  to  quell  the  peevish  queru- 
lousness  of  his  childish  heart — and  ma<le  him  cling  with  murmui-s 
of  dependent  anxiety  to  the  bosom  of  .bis  fasterer. 

A  large  fire,  formed  with  a  mixtiu-e  of  culm  and  heavy  turf,  pup- 
plied  the  principal  portion  of  the  light  by  which  th^  inmates  of  the 
place  were  enabled  to  carry  on  their  secret  toil.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  room,  the  farther  end  of  which  was  almost  completely  enve- 
loped in  the  evolutions  of  a  black  and  sulphurous  smoke,  was  an 
engine  at  work,  the  whitish  and  wavering  light  Of  the  furnace  re- 
vealing, in  iitful  alternations  of  briUiaucy  and  gloom,  the  agdl 
countenance  of  the  artificer,  a  white-haired  man,  whose  large  glist- 
ening eyes  and  hoary,  straight  locks  presented  a  ghastly  contrast 
to  his  smutted  and  wasted  features.  The  effect  of  tliis  figure  on 
Kumba's  heart  was  such  as  might  be  occasioniKl  by  a  sudden  indi- 
cation of  life  on  the  features  of  a  mummy.  Around  this  person  a 
number  of  figures  were  constantly  flitting  through  the  uncertain 
Uglit,  some  yomig,  some  advanced  in  yeai-s — the  countenances  of 
all  marked  with  a  degree  of  sternnes?s  which  could  not  but  be  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  a  habit  lual  ferocity  of  temper,  and  which  was 
rejulered  double  forcible  and  repugnant  in  its  effect  by  the  miwk 
and  dusky  hue  which  the  features  had  acquired  from  the  thickened 
atmosphere  around  them.  Kumba  shrank  back  involuntarily  when- 
ever any  of  their  eyes  happened  to  glance  in  his  direction,  although 
a  moment's  consideration  might  have  satisfied  him  that  he  was  per 


fectly  sheltered  from  observ'ation  by  the  darkness  in  which  he  stood. 
The  men  were,  for  the  most  part,  uncoated,  the  sleeves  of  their 
coarse  and  blackened  handle-linen  shirts  being  tucked  up,  after  the 
fashion  of  blacksmiths,  about  their  shoulders — their  harsh,  brown 
chests  half  exposed,  and  their  hands  employed  with  various  tools,  of 
the  inunediate  use  of  which  the  unseen  spectator  was  ignoraut. 
Notwithstanding  the  anxiety,  even  approachihg  to  terror,  which 
made  the  heart  of  the  latter  knock  fiercely  against  his  ribs  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  scene,  and  although  he  deemed  an  inti'oduction  to 
this  fearful  circle  of  desperadoes  as  little  less  than  a  death  warrant, 
he  could  not  i-csist  the  emotions  of  that  violent  and  unaccountable 
ciuiosity  which  compels  a  man  so  strongly  to  neglect  all  other  con- 
siderations when  weighed  against  the  opportimity  of  its  gratification, 
and  which  seems  to  increase  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  danger  which  it  involves.  Hearing  Spellacy  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  a  number  of  persons  at  a  httle  distance  inside,  and 
anxious,  he  thought  not  wlierefore,  to  learn  the  purport  of  their 
conversation,  he  began  to  meditate  a  nearer  approach.  A  heap  of 
turf  gradually  ascending  to  the  very  roof,  anci  extending  several 
feet  into  the  room,  appeared  to  afford  the  b^t  means  he  could  d^iro 
of  accomphshing  this  purpose.  He  crept  cautiously  up,  trembling 
in  all  his  limbs,  as  the  action  of  his  person  seemed  to  mcDoce  the 
unstable  pile  of  peat  sods  with  a  general  downfal.  In  a«few  seconds 
he  lay  lengthwise,  within  a  foot  of  the  thatched  roof,  while  the  knot 
of  confabulators  was  visible  immediately  beneath  his  eye.  His  friend 
SpeUacy,  whom  he  now  surveyed  with  a  new  an'l  fearful  interest, 
since  he  became  invested,  by  his  own  avowal,  with  a  J  '  'i»  terrible  a.s- 
sociations  connected  with  the  name  of  Suil  Dhuv,  the  i'-^iner,  Wiis 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  one  of  whom  was  in  ibe  act  of 
concluding  a  detail,  whij^  appeared  to  excite  a  feeling  of  dispV.iL^wre 
and  perplexity  in  the  mind  of  their  leader. 

"  And  that's  the  way  of  it,  just,"  the  fellow  continued,  throwing 
up  his  hands  in  a  hopeless  way,  **  all  at  a  stand  for  the  wash  to  give 
'em  a  colour.  I  rise  out  of  it  for  a  business  entirely.  I'll  take  a 
spade,  hke  Jen-y  O'Gdvy,  and  work  a  drass^  av  I  don't  want  to  be 
starved,  all  out." 

*'  Whist !  you  innocent !"  said  a  fair-faced  youth,  who  stood  near, 
and  saw  the  black  eyes  of  their  leader  kindle  on  the  speaker. 

''  Och  *iss — av  I  could  Wiish  over  a  guinea  be  tellen  a  fable  or  an 
ould  story,  I  needn't  go  past  you  I  know." 

**  Where's  Maney  O'Neil's  ingot  ?'*  asked  Spellacy. 

"  0 1  what's  that  Suil  Dhuv  is  talken  of?"  exclaimed  a  strange 
voice  from  a  far  corner.  "  Let  Maney  and  his  'git  alone,  do  ye. 
What  could  ye  make  of  it  in  a  wash,  in  comparison  of  what  I  make 
of  it  the  way  ye  know  ye'rselves?  ''IMs  A^^-ney  Farrel  put  that  in 
ye'r  heads,  but  he  had  Ik-st  change  his  tone,  the  DiibUn  cleii'-boj 
that  he  is,  av  he  has  a  mind  to  stay  in  my  sarvice." 

*'  Was  Awncy  out  to-day  ?"  asked  the  old  man  near  the  eu«2:inc. 

"  He  was ;  and  I  heard  a  pai'ty  coming  to  the  door  as  I  left  the 
house,  with  Awney  by  their  side,"  said  Sjvellacy. 

**  Well,  that's  soinethen  any  way.  What  road  do  they  take  ? 
and  how  many  of  us  is  to  be  on  tlieir  track  ?  iVnd  how  much  o' 
the  money  do  they  look  to  have  ?  Eh  ?  That  Awney  is  a  smiirt 
lad.  With  his  scrap  o'  Latin  and  his  off-hand  freo-an'-easy  way, 
he'd  desave  the  airth." 

"I'll  arrange  all  those  particulars,  when  I  return  to  the  inn," 
said  Sjjellacy. 

*'  Do,  then — and  do  somethen  for  uz  at  last — as  you  get  uz  to  do 
uvury  tiling  for  you.  What  gain  had  we  by  blowing  out  the  brains 
of  the  ould  dark  Segur,  only  phrasing  you,  bekays  his  relation  in 
Garmany  kicked " 

The  sound  of  a  heavy  blow  and  a  deet)  groan  cut  short  this 
speech,  to  which  Kumlxi  was  lending  a  terrified  attention. 

*^  Now,  ruffian  !"  exclaimed  Spellivcy,  **  have  you  gained  nothing  ? 
I  have  the  use  of  my  old  hand  yet,  eh  ?  Take4iira  to  the  far  end 
o'  the  room,  one  o^  ye  I" 

The  stunned  and  speechless  WTctch  was  instantly  conveyed  from 
the  circle,  and  a  deep  silence  followed.  Kumba  listened  with  re- 
newed anxiety,  although  the  quickness  and  boldness  of  this  asser- 
tion of  his  authority  by  Spellacy  conveyed  an  immediate  sense  of 
security  to  himself,  wliich  was  only  qualified  by  his  awakened 
dou)>tfl  as  to  the  real  character  and  intentions  of  the  man. 

^*  Thei-e's  no  occasion  for  ye  to  be  looking  at  one  another  that 
way,"  said  SpeUacy,  determinedly.  "  As  I  served  him,  so  I'll  serve 
every  one  ofye  that  dares  to  question  the  command  you  youxselvei 
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gave  me,  while  there's  a  drop  o'  blood  in  this  arm*' — a.nd  ho  ex- 
tended one,  the  rigid  muscles  of  which  worked  like  small  cables,  as 
he  slowly  clenched  his  fist  while  he  spoke.  "Te'll  mind  my 
orders,  and  'twill  be  better  for  ye.  Isn't  tiiat  calf  done  bleating 
yet  r 

"  He  axes  yer  pardon  for  forgetten  himself,"  said  the  fair-faced 
lad,  in  a  soft  and  conciliating  tone.  The  woundeil  man  dissented, 
with  a  noise  similar  to  that  short  thick  bark  which  a  mastiff  gives 
in  its  sleep. 

"  I  never  make  words  with  Suil  Dhuv,"  said  the  old  white-haired 
man  near  the  engine,  rising  from  his  place,  his  limbs  all  shaking 
with  the  palsied  impotence  of  age — and  a  horrible  hyena  convul- 
Rioi),  too  frightful  for  laughter,  mingling  its  hoarse  and  sudden 
pL-als  with  a  fit  of  heavy  coughing  and  wheezing,  which  seemed 
as  though  it  would  shatter  him  momentarily  to  pieces — *'  I  never 
quarril  wit  him  for  clinchen  a  bizniz  well — 'tis — O — hugh — ^hugh  I 
— this  chest  o'  mine  I — 'tis  the  safest  and  the  surest  coursi*  by  lialf. 
That  was  our  word — ^hugh — hu^h — among  the  Rapparees  of  ould 
times — in  my  young — O  this  back  o'  mine ! — ^hugh — ^hugh  1 — ^young 
d.iys — when  they  used  to  be  laughen  at  strong  John  Macpharson 
for  never  passcn  a  good  squeeze — and  he  coom  to  the  gallows  by 
that  same,  t<X). '  I  seen — ^hugh — I  seen  him  myself  playen  up  Mac- 
pharson s  tune,  and  he  goen  to  the  tree.  Ah,  ha,  John,  thouglit 
I  wit  myself  (but  I  said  nothen)  av  you  tuk  the  advice  o'  Red- 
mond's Lids,  you'd  be  sporten  on  the  highway  still,  instead  o*  bein' 
Slayen  at  your  own  funeral — hugh — ^hugh !  O  Misthur  darlon  Soil 
•huv !  gi  me  somcthen  for  this  cough  o'  mine  !  Nothen — nothen 
— we  used  all  to  say  to  Shawn,  like  a  taste  o'  blood  for  salen  a 
matter  up.  I'm  sixty-eight  years  now  in  this  world,  an'  I  never 
soon  a  dead  man  mount  a  witness  table  yit.  Ah !  never  trust  one 
of  'em,  Suil  darlen,  an'  you'll  laugh  at  the  law  all  your  days — an' 
the  comfort,  ov  it,  too,  whin  you're  used  to  it — and — "  (here  a  fit  of 
coughing  seized  the  speaker,  so  violent  and  suffocating,  that  Kumba, 
whose  whole  attention  had  been  fascinated  and  concentrated  by 
this  display  of  perfect  depravity,  imagined  that  the  ruffian  had  con- 
puramatcd  his  impieties  in  the  patient  ear  of  Heaven,  and  was  about 
to  be  simimoned  to  an  instant  and  awful  judgment.) 

"  This  culm -smoke  that's  killen  me  intirely,"  the  fellow  continued, 
taking  his  seat  at  the  bottom  of  the  very  heap  of  turf  on  which 
Kumba  lay,  and  causing  it  to  shake  under  him.  ^^  No !  Suil  Dhuv 
— folly  my  ways.  As  long  as  ever  I  live,  I'll  kUl.  Kill  first,  and 
rob  after,  is  my  word — and  I'll  stick  to  it — aye — always — O  my 
poor  back — intirely  !" 

*'  Poor  deceived  wretch,"  thought  Kumba,  an  emotion  of  great 
pity  mingling  itself  with  all  his  horror.  **  Does  this  hoary  villain, 
with  the  red  guilt  of  a  life  of  blood  upon  his  soul — the  arm  of  an 
an^ry  God  made  bare  above  his  head — this  miserable  creature,  the 
strings  of  whose  life  appeared  to  be  all  let  down — with  a  frame 
'  whose  least  motion  is  almost  sufficient  to  shake  its  structure  to 
pieces-^who  sits  therd  shaking  and  laughing  and  ready  to  fall  bone 
after  bone,  already  mouldering,  into  the  grave — does  this  idiot  de- 
mon plan  future  scenes  of  murder  for  himself  ?  Poor,  deceived, 
unhappy  wretch  !  This  is  horrible !"  And  in  an  emotion  of  deep 
fcjling,  such  as  people  of  an  enthusiastic  temper  and  susceptible 
mind  are  liable  to  experience  at  witnessing  any  extraordinary  novelty, 
cither  in  the  moral  or  physical  world,  he  clasped  his  hands  together, 
and  felt  his  eyes  iill,  and  his  whole  frame  tremble  with  a  wholesome 
and  softening  agitation. 

Immediatdy,  and  by  one  of  those  startling  bounds  which  reason 
makes,  when  accidentally  freed  from  the  restraint  that  was  imposed 
u{)on  her  by  passion  and  convenience,  she  springs  into  her  own, 
free  dominion  and  mounts, 

"With  prosperous  wing  fall  sammed,** 

to  her  real  station  in  the  soul — ascending,  not  by  the  slow  steps  of 
infviTCuce  and  deduction,  but  piercing,  vnth  one  glance,  the  mists 
which  worldly  interests  have  gathered  around  the  naked  brightness 
of  truth — dashing  aside  at  a  single  cifort  the  cobweb  snares  of  h'jr 
false  sister  sophistry,  and  tranij)ling  and  hurling  do^\Tiward  in  her 
flight  the  loose  and  crumbling  obstacles,  among  which  she  liaa  been 
long  im(  risoned  by  selfish  motive  and  human  respect — ^in  an  instant — 
and  by  a  transition  as  rapid — ^a  perfect  and  illuminating  change 
was  worked  in  the  soul  of  Kumba.  While  he  gazed  on  the  old 
man  the  fearful  and  terrifying  suggestion  darted  through  the 
brain,  that  hit  was  the  close  of  a  career  commencing  like  h^  own. 


His  heart  froze  within  his  bosom — and  then  burned — and  grew  coli 
again,  while  a  sadden  damp  stood  on  his  brow  and  limbs,  and  hia 
eyes  became  rivetted  ahd  fixed  in  spite  of  himself  on  the  hoary  and 
palsied  murderer — whom  he  began  now  to  look  on  as  a  future  sdf 
of  himself — ^the  double-goer  of  his  age  I — %  spectre  conjured  back 
from  the  days  to  come,  for  the  purpose  of  startling  him,  like  another 
Hazael,  with  a  reflection  of  his  future  soul.     He  clasped  his  hands 
once  more  fearfully — and  lost,  in  the  intensity  of  his  agitation,  ft 
part  of  the  conversation  which  ensued.    The  first  sound  from  be- 
neath tliat  again  fixed  his  attention  Avas  the  mention  of  his  own 
name,  pronounced  in  a  heated  and  posaionate  tone  by  Spellaqy.  The 
old  man  was  replying,  when  Kumba's  attention  was  aroused — 

"  O  don't  mind  that,  Suil  Dhuv,  'tis  like  the  dhrams  o'  whiskey. 
Let  him  get  the  taste  of  it  wanst,  an'  sea  av  he  won't  long  fur  it 
again.  'Twas  the  same  way  wit  meself  jest,  lie  first  blood  I  uver 
tuk  waa  that  of  a  'ittle  mouseen  that  bit  me  finger  in  a  mall-tub. 
Ah  ha,  fait  my  lad,  siz  I,  an'  I  not  four  year  ould  the  same  time. 
I'll  ha'  my  rivinge  o'  you  any  way ;  an'  I  caught  him  be  the  ttdl 
an'  I  hung  him  over  the  blaze  of  a  slip  of  bog-dale — and  he  screehen 
an'  I  laughen'  an'  grinden'  my  teetn  aa  it  might  be  this  way — till 
he  died,  burnt  in  the  blaze-4md  my  father  laughen'  an'  houlden 
me  mother,  that  waa  for  runnen'  and  tairen'  the  'ittlo  cratur  from 
betune  me  fingirs."  Here  a  renewed  convulsion  of  coughing  and 
laughter  seized  the  wretch — "  Then  I  used  to  slit  the  throats  o'  the 
chickens  to  save  the  maids  the  throuble — ^this  way  wit  the  scissor— 
and  afther  I'd  get  one  o'  the  pigs  to  give  'imi  a  knock  o'  the  hat- 
chet whin  the  butcher  would  come  to  the  house  at  Aisther  or 
Christmas — an'  sometimes,  may  be  I'd  haugh  the  stout  cow  fur  him 
when  she  wouldn't  stand  steady — I  wish  /  could  stand  steady,  now 
I  know — O  millia  miuiher !  and  'tis  /  that  ought  to  say  that!  How 
the  butcher  an'  all  of  'em  laught-d  the  fusht  time  when  I  tuk  the 
sharp  edge,  instid  o'  the  broads  back  o'  the  hatohit — ^ha !  ha  I  Twas 
that  fusht  made  'em  put  the  name  o'  Red  Rody  upon  me — though  it's 
White  Rody  wit  me  now,  any  way,"  he  concluded,  raising  his  long 
silver  hair  with  a  smile  which  had  so  much  of  melancholy  in  it,  aa 
to  astonish  Kumba  with  the  conviction  that  the  hard  and  ungentle 
nature  even  of  such  a  being  as  this,  was  not  incapable  of  retaining 
amid  the  petrifaction  of  all  its  benevolent  susceptibilities — a  selfish 
softness  and  tenderneBS  of  feeling  in  its  own  regard. 

"  Paugh !  What  has  all  this  to  do  wit  the  robben'  o'  Lilly  Byrne 
and  her — " 

"  Hush-sh-sh !"  SpeUacy  hastily  interrupted  the  speaker. 

"  For  what  ?  Eh  ?  ^Vho's  there  ?  Are  we  betrayed  ?  Ay- 
do  !  strike  me  agin  an'  agin  after  that,  if  you  have  a  mind,  but  I'll 
do  my  duty.     Have  you  any  body  lissnen'  to  us  ?" 

The  name  of  his  mistress,  pronounced  in  such  ruffian  fashion,  oc- 
casioned such  an  j^itation  of  rage  and  horror  in  Kumba's  soul,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  restrained  himself  from  rushing  into  the 
midst  of  the  group  and  hazarding  every  thing  for  an  instant  eluci- 
dation of  the  designs  which  were  under  debate.  Chance  did  for  him 
what  prudence,  however,  forbade  him  attempting.  The  old  man, 
Rody,  quickly  rising  from  his  seat  at  the  base  of  the  turfen  heap, 
disturbed  materially  the  already  frail  structure  that  sustained  the 
listener.  A  few  sods  fell ;  in  the  effort  to  prevent  a  further  peril, 
Kumba  shook  the  whole  fabric  and  came  tumbling  headlong,  amid 
the  clatter  of  the  falling  fuel  and  the  savage  yells  of  the  outrageous 
gang,  who  started  back  from  the  circle  with  exclamations  of  rage 
and  terror. 

"  Therom  ashkien  I  Mauriga  Spy  /''  shouted  one,  in  a  rapture 
of  vengeance. 

*'  Rosth  erdhai  fier  dhen  rttnna,"  cried  another,  springing  on  the 
youth,  with  a  yell  of  ferocious  anger. 

"  jpatwcat— -hugh !  hugh — fauscai  mock  a  nihtn  leshai  press  V^ 
wheezed  out  Red  Rody ;  all  clamouring  together,  in  their  venacular 
idiom,  in  their  sudden  excitement  of  the  moment. 

"  Connidh'a'lauv  !  Esaun-dha  succur  a  bherom  lath  /'*  SpeUacy 
suddenly  shouted  out,  in  accents  that  made  the  floor  shake  beneath 
them,  while  he  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  determined  resist- 
tanco  bet  ween  the  gang  and  his  prostrate  friend,  over  whom  Red 
Rody  had  uplifted  a  short  bar  of  iron,  with  a  degree  of  strength 
which  nothing  leas  stimulating  than  the  prospect  of  an  immediate 
gratification  of  his  ruling  pa.s:sion  could  have  struck  into  his  palsied 
arm. 

TTiere  was  a  pause — ^while  the  eyes  of  all  were  directed  on  their 
leader. 
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^^  Fools,  dolts  r^  at  length  he  exclaimed,  his  round  black  eyes 
Bparkling  with  a  light  which  micht  have  readily  accounted  to  a 
stranger  for  the  cognomen  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him — 
^'  a  brass  pin  would  make  me  lave  him  to  ye,  to  let  ve  see  what  yo'd 
get  by  yc*r  mane  suspicion  of  one  that's  a  better  ftiend  than  ye*r- 
selves  to  ye  1  An*  you,  you  graat  baste,  that  nothing  'U  ever  tache," 
addressing  the  wounded  man,  ^^  it's  the  dint  o'  the  bare  compassion 
that  prevents  me  maken'  a  sinash  o'  your  head  upon  the  floor.  Get 
up,  ]VIr.  Kumba,  an'  tell  'em  who  you  are." 

Kumba  arose  and  gazed  around  him.  The  men  slowly  relaxed 
their  attidudes  of  rigid  passion,  and  old  Body,  lowering  his  weapon, 
tottered,  with  many  discontented  mutterings,  towai^  his  ancient 
place,  near  the  stamping  press. 

^'  We  meant  no  nann,"  said  the  wounded  man ;  ^^  but  there^s 
little  admiration  we  shouldn't  know  a  friend  that  coom  that  way,  so 
droll,  tiunbling  down  ov  a  hape  o'  turf  into  the  middle  of  us,  all  at 
wanst,  out." 

''  May  be,"  said  Jerry,  with  a  very  soft  sneer,  *'  tliat's  the  way 
of  intherducshins  among  the  gintlemin,  that  we  knows  nothen 
about  ?'» 

It  was  some  moments  before  the  young  man  fully  recollected  him- 
self. When  he  did  so,  all  the  consequences  and  difficulties  of  his 
situation  came  rushing  swiftly  upon  his  mind ;  and  as  he  had  already, 
in  ono  rapid  glance  at  the  approaching  possibilities,  determined  upon 
his  course,  the  peril  which  they  involved  made  hu  heart  beat  and 
tremble  within  him.  He  felt  himself,  nevertheless,  amid  all 
the  gathering  anxiety  that  began  to  creep  within  his  bosom,  more 
at  hbcTty  to  debate  and  decide  them,  whue  he  was  vet  in  compara- 
tive safety — ^for  there  arc  doubtless  many  natures,  while  yet  unformed 
and  undecided,  in  which  the  elements  of  vigour  and  energy  are 
loosely  scattered,  and  which  require  the  impiuse  of  extremity  itself 
to  call  them  into  confident  action  ;  as  a  vane,  that  flaps  from  point 
to  point  of  the  compass,  while  it  is  visited  by  feeble  currents  of  air, 
will  liniily  fix  and  settle  when  the  black  tempest  is  poured  about  it. 

While  Kumba  thus  remained,  gazing  upon  the  circle — and 
cku-ged  (to  use  a  chemical  metaphor)  with  an  mtense  and  uncom- 
promising purpo6&—his  frame  covered  with  the  dew  of  anxiety,  and 
trembling  for  itself,  while  the  mind  maintained  that  fearful  and 
cl^iir-sighted  serenity  which  governed  the  tottering  steps  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  early  faith,  or  that  feeling  which,  to  use  a  more  fami- 
lir.r  though  losss  noble  illustration,  throws  a  degree  of  grace  and 
cU;;nity  into  the  movements  of  the  hopeless  wretch  who  journeys  to 
liifi  fate  ut  the  sununons  of  the  injured  spirit  of  justice— while  he  re- 
mained buoyed  up,  amid  a  tumult  of  agitating  reflactions,  by  this 
sudden  firmness  of  resolution,  the  men  witi^  whom  he  was  preparing 
his  heart  to  endure  a  keen  encounter  of  moral  or  physiod  strength, 
as  the  case  might  be  (the  latter  evidently  hopeless),  reconunenced 
their  dehberation  of  the  mysterious  design  of  which  Kumba  had 
already  received  so  terrifying  a  glimpse. 

^^  'Tis  almost  time  for  us  to  be  starten,  I'm  thinken,"  said  Jerry, 
withdrawing  a  heavv  cloth,  and  exposing  a  small  pane,  through 
which  the  &ik  red,  level  Ught  of  a  sullen  evening  sun  darted  across 
the  room,  foiming  a  singular  contrast  to  the  whitish,  ghastly  lustre 
of  the  furnace,  as  it  struck  in  succession  on  the  outlines  of  stern  and 
smutted  f  eatmies,  and  fn^gments  of  scatt^ied  tools,  tinging  the  white 
and  eddying  volumes  of  vapour  with  deep  crimson,  and  losing 
itself  m  the  dense  gloom  long  before  it  could  nave  struck  the  further 
wall  of  the  apartment. 

S^xillacy  glanced  at  Kumba  before  he  replied.  The  look  with  which 
he  was  encountered  by  the  latter,  as  flxea  and  resolute  as  lus  own, 
did  not  cipi^ear  to  please  him. 

''  Mr.  Kumba  has  no  means  o*  goen,"  said  ho  doubtingly. 

'^  An'  there  four  able  bastes  under  uz,  and  only  three  of  uz  goen 
wit  him  ?" 

''  I  forgot  that.  Go  and  saddle  them,  Jerry.  Did  you  bring  your 
arms,  Mr.  Kumba?" 

**  Just  Providence  I  no  ,^*  the  young  man  exclaimed,  suddenly 

thrusting  one  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  clasping  his  brow  with  the 
other,  while  a  pang  of  disappointment  shot  mto  his  heart.  The 
real  cause  of  his  regret  was,  fortunately,  not  understood  by  the 
hearers. 

''  Pho  1  don*t  mind  that.  I'll  lend  you  a  pair  of  the  best  feather- 
springs  that  ever  said  *•  pop !'  for  touch  'em.  Put  these  in  your 
houlsther."  Kumba  eagerly  reached  at  the  weapons,  but  almost 
gaspod  his  raaewed  disappointment,  when  the  woonded  man  who  bad 


been  narrowly  watchins  his  eyes,  put  the  pistols  down  with  his  hand 
and  waved  Kumba  ba(£. 

*^  Easy !"  he  exclaimed ;  *^  fair  an'  easy  goes  far  in  a  day.  We'll 
know  your  maning  first,  a'  you  please.** 

*'  Hold !"  said  Kumba,  manning  himself  by  a  strong  effort — *^  We 
must  clearly  understand  each  other.  What  are  your  designs,  and 
what  do  you  expect  from  me  ?  Speak  for  I  must  know  them  !" 
The  firmness  witn  which  he  spoke  the  last  sentence,  commanded  for 
the  first  time  an  involuntaiy  sentiment  of  respect  among  the  ruffians, 
over  whom  the  spectacle  of  aroused-up  virtue  had  not  ceased  to 
exercise  an  infiuence  akin  to  that  which,  as  we  are  taught,  the  demons 
fell  in  the  contemplation  of  divinity. 

*^  Let  me  explain  all  to  l^Ir.  Kumba,"  said  Spellacy,  moving 
towards  him,  and  about  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  latter, 
who  shrunk  back  as  if  he  thought  the  touch  would  have  blistered 
him, 

*^  No  colloguen  !'*  said  a  voice  from  behind. 

Spellacy  darted  a  rapid  glance  in  the  direction  of  tlie  voice,  but 
no  hpe  moved  there. 

^*  No  cdtt'nen'  in  comers  I"  said  another. 

Again  the  black  eyes  of  the  Coiner  endeavoured  to  penetrate  th  i 
darkness,  but  with  no  greater  success.  His  blood  seeUied  in  iti 
channels. 

''  Let  uvery  thing  be  abo'  board  !**  muttered  a  third  voice.  Suil 
Dhuv,  who  at  once  felt  the  danger  of  any  compromise  of  dignity, 
made  no  further  effort  to  discover  the  disaffected,  but  assuming  a 
perfect  indifference  of  manner,  proceeded  towards  Kumba. 

^^  Let  it  be  as  he  says,"  said  tne  latter,  whose  spirit  fainted  as  th  j 
anxiety  of  a  hope  stole  upon  it.  *^  Come,  Spellacy,  come  to  your  own 
house  and  we'll  speak  of  it  there,  and  depend  upon  it,  if  the  plan 

appears  reasonable  to  me,  I'll  not  be  backwara  in ^'*    He 

stopped  the  sentence  and  compressed  his  Ups,  as  in  turning  his  hca<l 
aside  he  beheld  Red  Body  sUppinff  the  door-bolt  into  its  place,  and 
regarding  him  with  a  horrid  side-long  leer. 

''  A'  then— hugh !— -a'  then  wasn't  it  the  little  chicken  he  was  ? 
*  Coom  to  ve'r  own  house,  Spellacy,*  siz  he— O  thin  the  knoweu' 
boy  he  was  I— hugh— hugh !  *  ifjaox  plans  be  raiz'nubble'  wisha  !— 

*^f  ifs  an  ana 
Wor  kittles  an  pans 
Ther'd  be  small  use  for  the  tinkers' — 

Shasthone  if!  Tou  had  your  liberty  wit  the  ifs  before  you  ooom 
here,  masther,  you'll  have  to  dale  wit  the  musts  now,  I'm  thinken'. 

Kumba's  heart  once  more  sunk  within  him,  but  his  despair  was 
perfectly  accomplished  when  he  beheld  Spelkcy  endeavouring  to 
repress  a  smile  at  the  incident.  The  hollowness  of  the  rumn's 
friendship  at  once  rushed  upon  his  understanding,  and  showed  him 
that  he  stood  in  this  peril,  solitary  and  unfriended,  and  even  un- 
f elt  for. 

*^  Coom,  coom  t"  exclaimed  the  wounded  man — ^^let  the  jintlcmau 
know  what's  wanten.*  Sur,  av  you  plase,  we're  in  want  o'  money, 
an'  we're  goen  to  look  fur  it  at  Drumscanlon.  Bekays  you  know 
the  ways  o'  the  phice,  in  regard  o'  being  coorten'  the  young  lad^ 
there,  of  ould — ^we  want  you  to  try  it  wit  us,  and  take  Miss  Lilly 
Byrne  (an  a  lily  she  is — an'  a  darlen  lily,  all  over,  sure) — ^fur  your 
share  o*  the  plunder.** 

The  gradually  increasing  passion  which  nerved  and  expanded  the 
figure  of  Kiunba  as  he  listened  to  tins  speech,  and  at  length  boile<l 
within  his  heart,  now  burst  forth  with  a  decree  of  violence  which 
made  even  the  ruffian  start  and  change  ccuour.  *^  Villain !"  the 
young  man  broke  out,  but  the  torrent  was  checked  in  the  very 
bound.  The  instinct  of  nature  and  habit  suggested  his  course  al- 
most involuntarily  to  the  man.  He  levelled  a  pistol  at  the  head  of 
the  youth,  and  looked  coldly  and  wonderingly  in  his  eye.  The  kt- 
ter  remained  in  the  attitude  of  the  interrupted  passion,  gaping  on 
his  opponent,  his  limbs  shaking  audibly  beneath  him,  his  arms  still 
extended,  and  his  fists  clench^  until  a  sudden  change  came  over 
his  person.  The  hot  an^that  filled  him  exuded  in  a  cold  and 
chilUng  sweat — a  sickenmg  sensation  crept  through  his  breast — a 
hud  throbbing  struck  piunf  ully  through  his  bnin — and  mista 
floated  before  his  eyes,  through  which  the  form  of  the  Coiner,  who 
still  kept  the  weapon  steadilv  presented,  seemed  by  degrees  to  ac- 
quire a  Satanic  grandeur  and  mdistinctness  of  outline.  The  youth 
relaxed  his  closed  hands,  and  endeavoured,  while  he  still  stared  Uke 
one  spell-bound  into  the  bore  of  the  pistol,  to  catch  at  some  support* 


TBE  SIBYLS  AND  THEIR  BOOKS. 


"  Let  03  lose  no  tuDe,**  said  the  m&n,  makiog  KiHoba  Hart,  with 
aBudden  gasp  of  fear,  at  thefirBtaoundof  hia  voice.  "Coom,  air] 
Axe  you  for  lu  or  against  us  7" 

"Spellacyl Spellacyl' mattered  Kumba,  in  a  lov 

and  Iktleas  tone.     But  Soil  Dhuv  did  not  amver  him. 

"  Wancefor  all,  I  Bay,  will  you  be  wit  uz?" 

"  I  am  alone  I  I  am  unarmed  I  I  am  betrayed  !*  Eumba  again 
murmured,  in  a  tone  oo  expreniTe  of  utter  agony,  that  it  touctted 
the 'heart  of  Jerry. 

"Murtlier,  murther  in  Irish  I  O  the  pOOT  lad!"  heexclumed,  "let 
him  think  a  little." 

Again  the  query  was  repeated,  and  again  Kumba  neglected  to 
aostrer.  The  man  Tented  an  oath,  and  cocked  the  weapon.  "  Is  it 
game  you're  maken  ?"  he  asked  fieicely. 

"No n— D..,nol    I  do  not  insult  yoa I no 

Spellacy,  huny! stay! Ono  moment!. ..Ah  !  Sjjel- 

locy,  is  it  all  come  to  this  ?" 

"  Spellacy  can't  help  you,  or  1"  said  Suil  DhuT,  "  but  yon  can 
help  yourself." 

"  Choose  between  a  '  To^  and  a  '  No,'  for  that's  all  the  arguing 
wa'll  hear  from  jou." 

A  long  silence  ensued,  while  Kumba  made  an  effort  to  take 
tliQ  election.  He  endeavoured  to  aet  hia  frame,  and  stand  more 
oreot — a  short  panting  terror — aawift  glance  at  his  past  life — a  aud- 
ilen  and  gloomy  fear — a  doubtful  prayer — and  an  instant  and 
cheering  resolution  to  make  a  laat  compensation  by  dying  for  the 
right — all  glanced  in  rapid  succeaeion  through  his  mind.  When  the 
question  was  repeated  hi!  set  his  teeth  hard — and  sud  through  them, 
ho-ireely  but  firmly,  "  Never  I" 

At  the  same  instant  a  tall,  nogainly,  straggling  flgnre  darted 
lietween  both,  struck  up  the  justol — and  fled  into  the  darkness  near 
the  door.    Kumba  heanl  it  open  and  shut. 

"  Why  thin,  bad  ccsa  to  you,  .'\Ianey,''  esclaimaJ  the  coiner — 

"  wait  till ."     Before  thu  scut«nce  WHS  finished  Kumbaaeeing 

his  advantage,  sprung  upon  the  speaker,  levelled  him  upon  the  earth 
with  a  despairing  blow,  and  planting  one  foot  upon  his  breast, 
wrenched  the  pistol  from  the  unconscious  fingers  of  his  victim.  He 
was  in  a  posture  of  vigorous  and  vigilant  resistance  before  one  of 
his  enemies  had  recovered  from  their  astonishmeiit.  Setting  one 
shouldur  against  the  pnxs.  and  bending  his  frame  ao  oa  to  concen- 
trate all  itastron^h  and  elasticity,  he  remained  glancing  from  face 
to  frtco,  and  watching  the  motions  of  all  with  that  exquiaito  instinct 
01  vigilance  to  which  extremity  awakens  the  senses.  A  vigorous 
struggle  ensued.  The coineisbi^n  to  hem  him  closely  louud — onda 
few  mimilcB—aoda  of  turf— ineces  of  loose  iron,  or  timber,  were  flung 
at  him  from  the  darkness.  The  more  dangeroua  missiles,  however, 
fortunately,  were  not  numerous — the  peat-sod  he  scarcely  felt,  and 
the  few  blows  he  received  from  the  heavier  weapons  were  not  im- 
mediately or  deeply  injurious  ;  and,  as  none  of  the  gang  appeared 
inclined  to  tempt  the  first  Sro  of  his  «nglo  weapon,  he  began 
almost  to  entertain  hopes  of  being  able  to  capitulate,  when  he 
lieaid  somebody  scrambling  on  the  press  over  Mm,  and  saw  Suil 
Dhuv's  eyes  gljaten  with  approbation  aa  he  looked  in  that  direction. 
In  an  instant  he  received  a  blow  on  the  crown  of  the  head  which 
made  the  room  appear  all  wrapt  in  one  red  flame,  and  then  aa  in- 
stantly enveloped  in  total  gloom.  Hia  skull  felt  as  if  it  were  about 
to  disolve  upon  liis  shoulders.  His  arms  dropped— his  heart  swung 
and  fluttered  in  his  bceom,  and  all  waa — darkness. 

"  Ha  1  ha !  ha  t"  chucUed  the  white-haired  ruffian,  as  ha  endea- 
voured to  descend  from  his  hold — ''  I  thought  I  hadnt  lost  the 
knack  of  it  yit.  Quiet  aikd  aizy,  he  is  now,  isn't  he,  why  I  He'll 
t.'U  nobody  now,  only  two  aorta  lu  people — thim  that  axis  him,  and 
tliim  tliat  doesn't.  Gi'  me  a  htma,  Jerry — O  tbia  cough  of  mine  I 
— hugh! — bugh!  A  cough— a  coffin  they  say.  Wipe  the  blood 
from  bis  (orehid.  do  ye,  boyi — and  go  about  ye'r  bizmz,  flle  I  atay 
an'  watch  my  lad  I" 


[to  be 
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History. — If  men  could  leam  from  history,  what  lemons  it  might 
teiKh  us  1  But  panion  and  party  blind  our  eyes ;  and  the  light 
which  experience  gives  is  a  lantern  on  ths  stem,  which  shines  only 
jm  the  wares  behind  ns. 


THE    8IBTLB    AVS     THE1K    BOOKS. 

NE  of  the  great  reiulta  of  Chriatiunity  has  been  tlie 
destruction  of  auperatition,  and  all  the  evils  which 
used  to  flow  from  it.     The  prevalence  of  its  in- 
fluence in  ancient  times  was  general.    It  w.ts  con- 
.  fined  to  no  rank,  to  no  degree  of  education,  or 
ignorance.   Society  wassubject  to  its  most  de^^d- 
ing  forms,  and  ruled  by  ita  power.    Men  liv^  in 
an   atmosphere   of   dread  which  continually  sur- 
rounded their  actions,  and  they  sought  in  some 
way  or  other  to  find  a  balance  for  their  dominated 
reason.     It  was  this  which  gave  to  the  Sibyls  of 
'    heathen  countries  and  pagan  people  the  authority 
'    which  they  exercised.     Iney  were  eonaulled  in  the 
[    belief  that  their  answers  would  guide  the  consultant 
I    iu  the  future.     The  etymology  of  their  name  has 
.    been  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  that 
'    their  counsel  was  divine,  because  it  was  believed 
that  Ihoae  women  were  inspired  by  some  divinity, 
in  whose  name  they  gave  response  in  the  oraclia. 
Other  etymdlogists  assert  that  the  first  PytlioncES 
known,  hvcd  manyageebeforethe  Trojan  war,  and 
was  called  Sibylla.  Hence,  theysay,  all  women  who 
afterwards  exercised  the  art  of  divination  bore  the 
name  of  Sibyls. 
The  mcst  celebrated  were  Sibylla,  Manto,  daughter  of  Tiresias ; 
Demophile  Athenaia,  Nysa,  Malenchreus,  Deiphobe,  anil  Tiburline. 
The  anawera  which  they  gave  were  generally  tortuous,  obscure,  and 
not  only  could  be  interpreted  in  many  ways,  but  even  adapted 
themselves  to  events  the  most  opposite.    Thoae  ambiguous  fonns 
were  of  prime  nec^ty.  in  order  that  the  oracle  should  not  be  Eul;- 
ject  to  error,  as  it  had  alnicet  always  reason  to  avoid  it.      To 
understand  this,  we  need  but  recapitulate  a  few  of  those  Si'ii}  Uino 

Ilie  Medes  desiring  to  know  the  result  of  the  wa;  which  Ihcy 
waged  upon  the  Babylonians,  consulted  the  oracie  of  Jupiter  Amnion, 
and  were  answered  that  "  the  victory  should  belong  to  those  who 
most  honoured  the  gods."  The  Babyloniana,  consiUtJng  the  same 
oracle,  on  the  some  occasion,  received  aKuiance  of  victory  on  the 
tame  conditions,  however,  they  loM  the  battle.  In  consequence  they 
attributed  the  cause  of  it  to  some  faults  committed  towards  the 
gods. 

Philip  of  MacedoD,  seiicd  by  a  deejie  to  consult  the  oracle, 

nuired  of  the  S^Ml  of  the  oracle  of  Tnmhonius,  what  tim«  he 
of  his  life  remaining ;  the  oracle  answend  him  ;  "  At y  child,  if 
thou  wouldst  live  long,  oeware  of  chariots."  From  the  hour  of  tbat 
warning  Philip  never  afterwards  sat  in  a  chiriot.  ^Vben  he  waa 
eventual?  asaaasinated  by  the  traitor  Pausanias  'vi  was  prDcloimed 
over  all  Greece  that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled,  bfjcause  the  figiue  of  a 
chariot  waa  sculptured  on  the  point  of  the  awoid  wiuoh  hod  travwaeJ 
his  bosom.  Another  of  these  ambiguous  anawei's  is  found  in  the 
story  related  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Corinth,  ia  lore  with  a  young 
Eupatrid  who  disdained  his  sighs.  The  love  r,  "  iighing  like  a  fur- 
nace," went  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphos,  to  OEOertoin  if  the 
young  girl  should  ever  return  his  aff'ection,  ■sr  in  the  contrary  cose 
if  he  should  try  a  leap  fr<Hn  the  rock  of  I.eucadia.  The  oracle, 
which  he  had  hugely  endowed,  replied  to  him :  "  The  chameleon 
changes,  woman  resembles  it.   The  Wise  m  an  should  never  despair," 

Kl^ngsuch  answers  it  is  very  clearthttoracleand  its  Sybil  could 
never  be  found  deceptive.  A  remark  ■  rf  Voltaire,  in  observing 
on  the  predictions  of  the  Sibyls,  was  very  judicious.  He  said  ihab 
they  resembled  the  prophecies  ot  the  Aim  anack  of  liege,  when  thati 
compilation  foretold  that  "  a  great  mar  i  shall  die  this  year  ;  tbera 
will  oe  shipwrecks."  Indeed  it  ia  rare  tl  lat  in  the  course  of  a  year 
there  should  be  no  death  amongst  the  gr-  sat,  or  no  vemel  oast  away ; 
and  the  Sibyls  were  aa  proi^etio  in  1  Jna  view  as  the  compiler  of 
Liege  Ahnanacks,  the  antiquated  Mathi  -w  I^nsberg. 

It  ia  well  to  observe  that  the  Sibyls  a  iiswered  alwaysaccording'  p 
the  desire  of  any  powerful  person  who  i  xmaulted  them.  Ihe  prie  ^ta 
of  Delphos,  fearing  that  Philip  of  M.'  iccdonia  should  pillage  I'  aoa 
temple,  caused  their  oracle  always  to  s  peak  in  favour  of  that  '  ^jng. 
It  waa  on  thia  account  that  Demosthei  aen,  when  the  announi  ement 
oE  the  oracaUr  responae  was  made  to  the  pei^>le  as  an  arp  ^mucnt 
agaiuat  war  with  the  Hacadonian  prir  loe,  made  answer:  "Tb  ^  Sibyl 
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pliilipises."  Alexander  the  Great,  after  his  father's  death,  rendered 
vain  by  victory,  desiring  to  be  considered  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
forewarned  the  officials  of  tha  oracle  that  he  wouW  soon  consult  it. 
However,  when  he  arrived,  it  was  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  the 
oracle  was  silent  and  he  could  obtain  no  answer.  Entering  into  the 
temple  he  seized  the  Sibyl  by  the  arm,  forcing  her  to  be  seated  on 
the  tripod.  At  this  act  of  violence,  knowing  with  whom  she  had  to 
deal,  the  Sibyl  cried  aloud :  **  No  one  can  resist  thee,  O  my  son  !" 
This  exclamation  Alexander  took  as  the  oracular  response,  which 
presaged  a  career  of  conquest  for  him. 

With  such  weight  given  to  their  merest  ravings,  or  most  cunning 
sentences,  the  oracles  and  prophecies  of  all  the  Sibyls  were  collected 
into  a  number  of  volumes,  and  were  held  in  the  greatest  veneration. 
They  were  reduced  into  verse  and  preciously  gu^mied  in  the  temples, 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  sacred  things.  Under  the  reign  of  the 
elder  Tarquin,  an  old  unknown  woman  brought  to  Rome  the  Sibyl- 
line books,  and  proposed  that  the  king  should  purchase  them,  but, 
being  asked  the  price,  she  named  one  so  exorbitant  that  he  only 
laughed  at  her.  Then  the  old  woman,  who  was  afterwards  recognised 
as  the  Sibyl  Demo,  cast  the  three  first  books  into  the  fire,  and  re- 
quired the  same  sum  she  previously  asked  for  the  six  others  she  had 
left.  As  Tarquin  hesitated  still,  Demo  gave  three  of  the  remaining 
books  to  the  flames,  and  offered  the  three  last,  demanding  the  price 
she  first  required  for  them,  or  else  she  would  destroy  what  remained 
of  the  precious  collection.  Astonished  at  this  tenacity,  the  king 
convoked  the  council  of  augurs,  ^^yho  decided  in  common  accord  that 
it  was  necessary  to  yield  to  the  conditions  of  the  Sibyl,  and  with- 
*draw  from  her  hands  the  precious  volumes. 

In  consequence  of  this  the  Sibylline  books  were  immediately  pur- 
chased, and  enclosed  in  a  co^er  of  cedar  wood.  The  augurs  carried 
them  thus  in  great  pomp  to  the  Capitol,  and  a  college  of  priests 
vas  created  in  order  to  cave  them  duly,  for  an  ofacle  had  predicted 
that  the  salvation  of  Ronje  depended  on  their  preservation.  At  the 
time  of  tJie  burning  of  t'ne  Capitol,  under  the  dictatorship  of  Sylla, 
the  SibyJUae  books  became  the  prey  of  the  flames.  This  vras  a  great 
calamity ;  ibQ  rdpnbhc  gave  itself  up  for  lost.  They  hastened  to 
name  deputies  \cho  w\uit  to  Erythrea,  to  Delphos,  to  Cumes,  and  to 
all  the  places  wher\jiXA  oracles  existed,  in  order  to  collect  all  the 
Sibylline  verses  which  ^iher  the  priest  had  preserved,  or  tradition 
had  perpetuated  theire.  When  they  hud  been  collected  Augustus 
deposited  them  in  aj  a  um  of  gold,  and  concealed  theiti  under  the 
statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  temple  on  the  Palatine  HlQ.  There  they 
remained  until  Uie  •  fear  400  of  the  Christian  era,  at  whicli  time  a 
violent  fire  broke  out  which  destroyed  the  temple,  and  the  Sibylline 
books  were  bumedi  ai  id  lost  for  ever. 
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A  PLAIN  BIOORAPnY. 

.BfDUT  twenty  years  ago,  when  sensation  litera- 

\  tu  ve  was  in  its  cradle,  the  proprietor  of  a  New  York 

1  oa  gazine  offered,  we  forget,  but  tlunk  it  was,  five- 

lim  ^dred  dollars  for  a  prize  poem.    The  proposition, 

€ma  fiating  from  a  source  not  over-remarkable  for 

r     libei  »lity  or  appreciation,  causedsome  surprise,  and 

-^  ever  f  one  in  the  city  capable  of  rhyming ''  dove"  to 

/?i^ " lov   e"  (those  everyones  form  a  very  populous  com- 

muni    ^)had  a  dash  atthe  promised  reward  The  day 

appoi    ttted  for  the  examination  of  the  poems  came, 

and  tl    le  prize  was  adjudged  to  a  compasition  called 

"  The     Raven."  The  reading  of  the  poem  filled  the 

listone    cb  withastrange  delight  for  which  they  could 

offer       tto  rational  apology.    The  piece,  as  Dick 

Steele  ^    wasM  say,  appealed  but  Httle  to  their  human 

sympat     hies,  disporting  itself  in  reahns  where  "  foot 

never  trod,"  and  finally  merging  to  a  con- 

which  was  as  vague  and  indefinite  as  its 

ig.    The  author  was  summoned  before  the 

onsdtuted  tribimal  to  receive  the  laurel,  or 

what  he  prized  more  dearly,  the  cash  of 

ITS.     A  young  man,  dressed  in  tatters,  of 

d  dissipated  appearance  presented  himself 

8  judges. 

I'fl  name  ?" -asked  the  president,  in  a  low 

di^  court, 


The  lattter  smiled  and  bowed.     "  Edgar  Allan  Poe  I" 

Tlienceforth,  that  name  became  famous  in  America  and  Europe. 

The  literature  of  our  cousins  in  the  West  (pity  they  don't  pass  an 
honest  act  for  the  protection  of  copyright),  is  fast  becoming  a  fa- 
miliar guest  in  homes  and  circles  at  this  side  the  Atlantic.  Wash- 
ington Irving's  **  History  of  New  York,"  firet  drew  attention  to  the 
breed  of  authors  who  were  turning  up  amongst  our  kinsmen,  and 
the  "  Sketeh  Book"  confirmed  the  very  favourable  impre?sion 
produced  by  his  first  essay.  Cooper  had  long  enchanted 
us  with  his  gentlemanly,  chivalrous  Ked-men,  and  sentimental 
squaws,  in  novels  which  gave  us  the  picturesque  side  of  Indirn 
life,  leaving  its  gross,  and  coarse,  and  filthy  features  untouched. 
The  delusion  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  we  continued  to  acc]  t 
it  heartily  long  after  the  gorgeous  panorama  of  the  artist  had 
proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  miserable  Fata  Morgana.  Brj*- 
ant  astonished  us  with  the  marvels  which  the  .poetic  genius  of  the 
West  was  capable  of  accomplishing.  His  poetry  appeared  to  have 
derived  much  of  its  inspiration  from  the  Elizabethiin  school,  but  to 
it  was  superadded  a  freshness  that  breathed  of  forest  and  savannah, 
of  mountain  peak  and  deep  valley.  The  tender,  religious  poetry  of 
LongfeUow  increased  still  more  our  reverence  for  the  new  school. 
"  Evangeline"  diove  Scott  and  Byron  out  of  many  hoaseholds,  sup- 
planting them  with  a  purer  form  of  metrical  fiction  than  had  ever 
before  &un  conceived  or  attempted  in  either  country.  Then  came 
Poe,  about  whose  life  and  genius  there  hangs  a  mystery,  rivalled  in 
opacity  only  by  that  which  encompasses  the  name  of  Shakspejire. 
Who  he  was  we  have  certain  data  to  explain — whence  he  derived 
the  peculiar  stores  of  fancy  and  information  which  render  his  works 
the  delight. of  millions  in  every  land  where  the  English  language 
has  penetrated,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjectiu-e.  He  belongs  to  no 
'  sect,  has  adopted  the  maxims  of  no  clique,  shares  no  pedestal  with 
any  other  statue,  preferring  to  stand  on  the  basis  formed  by  the  to«^ 
few  works  he  has  given  to  posterity.  The  wonder  of  the  man  is 
his  severe  in«lividuahty.  In  Shakspcare  you  detect  traces  of  Mar- 
lowe ;  in  Coleridge  the  mystic  influences  of  the  German  thinkers ; 
Byron  reminds  one  of  Scott,  and  Moore  of  Suckfing ;  but  this  man 
reminds  one  only  of  himself.  He  sits  on  the  highest  rung  of  a 
ladder,  radiant  as  Jacob's  ;  the  steps  by  which  he  ascended  have 
fallen  away — ^the  puzzle  lies  in  his  isolated  elevation. 

He  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Virginia,  in  1811,  a  state  by  the 
way  rather  remarkable  for  the  many  brilhant  men  it  hris  contributed 
to  the  constellation  of  American  genius.  The  usual  biogr«aphy  of 
great  characters  opens  somewhat  in  this  way :  *^  Mr.  Smith  was 
bom  of  hiunble  but  honest  parents."  Poe  enjoyed  exemption  from 
this  category  of  talent,  for  we  are  given  to  understand  that  he  was 
of  honourable  descent — come  of  a  long  line ;  and  no  research  has 
discovered  that  it  ended  in  a  loop.  A  namesake  of  his  felt  the 
pulse  of  and  prescribed  for  Elizabeth,  during  the  latter  days  of  her 
life,  *'  when  troubles  thickened  sore  upon  the  most  wise  sovereign." 
A  namesake  of  the  doctor  is  the  head  of  a  highly  respectable  Irish 
family  who  bear  his  coat-of-arms.  No  connection  between  them 
and  the  American  Poes  has  been  esti\blished  by  the  researches  of 
biography,  and  to  admit  the  truth,  the  failure  of  proving  the  iden- 
tity but  slightly  concerns  us.  Edgar's  great-grandfather  married  a 
daughter  of  A<.hniial  M' Bride  ;  his  son  was  a  quarter -master  in  the 
Ameiican  line,  and  hia  grandson,  our  author's  father,  was  an  actor. 
He  married  in  early  hfe  a  fascinating  and  talented  actrci^  with 
whom  he  lived  poor  but  happy,  rich  in  her  affections  and  graces. 
Both  tried  the  stage  for  a  short  time,  and— failed.  It  is  a  horrible 
word  to  register,  but  how  are  we  to  get  rid  of  history  ?  Both  died 
young  leaving  three  children  to  shift  for  themselves  on  the  chances 
or  the  benevolence  of  the  world.  Edgar  began  the  expiTiment  of 
living  on  notlung  at  a  very  early  stage  of  his  career,  and  we  regret 
to  think  that  the  essay  proved  short  of  successful.  He  was  '*  as 
naked  as  a  cherub"  and  as  airy,  busily  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Chateaux  en  Espagne,  without  once  considering  the  embar- 
rassments of  ground  rent.  How  he  fished  in  the  troubled  wateis  of 
those  wretehed  days  no  recorrls  remain  to  show.  But  a  briglit 
gl^im  steals  across  the  picture  of  his  life  in  the  person  of  a  Mr. 
Allan,  a  childless  gentleman  of  property,  who  adopted  the  laJ, 
brought  him  to  England,  and  placed  him  at  school  at  Stoke  New- 
ington.  His  Engliijh  experience  does  not  appear  to  have  much  im- 
proved Master  Edgar's  character.  He  was  a  wild,  pissionato  biy, 
deficient  in  self-control,  and  given  to  ingenious  plaud  for  provoking 
the  temper  of  his  maatere.    He  was  very  handsome— which  is  more 
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than  many  of  the  poets  can  boast  of — and  became  a  spoiled  pet  of 
ike  few  women  he  met  in  society.  Not  remarkable  for  conversa- 
tional powers  or  humour  of  the  humblest  description,  no  one  took 
him  for  a  genius,  and  he  was  too  young  to  set  up  for  a  character. 
We  believe  we  do  his  memory  no  injustice  when  we  say,  that  he 
quarrelled  with  his  patron,  fell  into  di4;race,  and  finally  returned  to 
America  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  ent^ed 
the  academy  at  Richmond,  where  a  few  brilliant  eccentricities  pro- 
cured his  expulsion.  He  tried  the  university  of  Charlottsville  with 
the  same  result.  Driven  by  circumstances  to  adopt  the  habits  of  an 
Ishmaelite,  he  made  a  slight  experiment  in  the  way  of  bills  (the 
cumulative  curses  of  eany  life),  and  as  he  had  not  the  ability  to 
meet  them,  applied  for  assistance  to  his  old  friend  Mr.  Allan. 
That  generous  person  readily  relieved  his  embarrassmentB,  and 
Edgar  having  succeeded  so  far  returned  to  the  bills  again  and  again. 
Mr.  Allan  grew  disgusted  and  refused  further  aid,  whereupon 
Master  Edgar,  undutiful  boy,  wrote  the  old  gentleman  a  sarcastic 
letter,  and,  packing  up  a  few  shirts,  set  out  to  fight  for  tbe  Gre^ 
in  the  war  of  Independence. 

He  never  reached  the  scene  of  warfare.  It  appears  he  vaga- 
bonised  about  the  Mediterranean  for  a  considerable  time,  and  finally 
turned  up  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  hat!  begged  his  way  across  the 
continent,  and  came  to  throw  himself  on  the  bounty  of  the  Ameri- 
can consul.  That  functionary,  touched  by  the  story  of  the  youth's 
distresses,  relieved  him  and  sent  him  back  to  the  States.  Poor  Mr. 
Allan  welcomed  the  prodigal  with  open  arms  and  sent  him  to  the 
New  York  Military  Academy.  The  prodigal  went  to  the  Academy 
and  returned — cashiered  ! 

Was  there  no  hope  left  for  so  abandoned  a  vagrant?  Yes. 
Literature,  that  grand  refugium  peccatorum  of  brain-topped  desti- 
tution, became  his  friend,  and  Master  Edgar  published  (of  course) 
a  volume  of  poems.  First  att-empts  are  ordinarily  unfortunate, 
tliey  are  rejected  by  the  public  to  be  devoured  by  the  critics,  and, 
thus  digested,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  snuff -seller.  Cmiously 
enough  and  in  defiance  of  all  laws,  Poe,  abandoned  outcast,  who  had 
begged  and  been  beggared,  who  drank  like  a  fish  and  swore  like  a 
trooper,  was  an  exception  to  tbe  general  run  of  beginners.  Fancy 
this  man,  with  all  nis  faults  and  misfortimes,  wrapping  him  up 
like  a  cloud,  writing  verses  of  such  tender  purity  as  those  we 
quote  :— 

"to  HELEN. 

Helen,  thy  beanty  is  to  me 

Like  those  Kicean  barks  of  yore, 
That  gently,  o*er  a  perfumed  sea, 

The  weary,  way-worn  wanderer  bort 
To  his  own  native  shore. 

On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam 

Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face, 
Tlw-  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  horn* 

To  the  glory  that  was  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Home. 

Lo !  in  yon  brilliant  window-niche 

How  statue-like  I  see  thee  stand. 
The  agate  lamp  within  thy  hand ! 

Ah,  Psychei  from  the  regions  which 
Are  Holy  Land !" 

A  recent  writer  says,  in  a  brief  critique  on  this  poem,  that  *^  nothing 
could  be  more  dainty,  airy,-  amber — ^bright — ^in  point  of  finish  it  is 
Horatian."  We  are  told  that*  it  was  written  when  Poe  was  only 
fourteen,  but  we  must  either  reject  the  statement  or  reconcile  our- 
selves to  a  miracle.  In  delicacy,  exquiaiteneas,  and  singularity  of 
pathos,  it  is  unmatched  by  any  of  his  later  compositions.  You  may 
smile  over  that  "hyacinth hair**  if  you  will,  but  remember  that  none 
but  a  poet  of  the  highest  order  could  have  invented  the  epithet. 
Master  Poe's  poems  were,  as  the  Bookseller  says,  *'  eminently 
successful."  They  ran  through  several  editions  with  surprising 
nimbleneas-^were  quoted  and  bepraised,  till  the  writer  was  intoxi- 
cated with  the  vamty  of  his  triumph.  In  truth,  they  presaged  an 
era  which  has  not  yet  passed  by,  tne  era  of  natural  truth  as  opposed 
to  the  didactic  abortions  of  that  which  preceded  it.  Witn  the 
old  school,  meads  were  as  always  fiowery,  trees  green,  roses  red, 
poA  riyen  purled  or  meandered.    With  tb^  new  fkod,  tlumk  G^| 


the  healthier  school,  meads,'  and  trees,  and  roses,  and  rivers  have 
assigned  to  them  their  proper  functions.  The  light  of  the  foliage 
wrinkling  into  pleasant  shadows,  the  odour,  as  well  as  the  hue  of 
the  flower,  the  flash,  the  tinkle,  the  transparency  of  water,  are 
caught  up  and  embalmed  for  ever  in  the  amber  of  the  poet's  imagi- 
nation. Poe  sounded  the  cuckoo  note  of  the  spring  that  was 
approaching.  Can  anything  be  finer  than  this  noble  passage  from 
"AlAaiaaT'? 

*  *  Upreared  upon  a  Jieight  arose  a  pile 
Of  fforgeons  columns  on  the  unburthened  air, 
Flasniug  from  Parian  marble  that  twin  smiie 
Far  down  upon  the  wave  that  si^arkled  there. 
And  nursed  the  young  mountain  in  its  layer 
Of  molten  stars  their  pavement,  such  as  fall 
Thro'  ebon  air,  besilvering  the  pall 
Of  their  own  dissolution.'' 

We  mistake  grievouslv  if  we  detect  not,  in  those  early  poems,  faint 
echos  of  the  music  which  pervades  Shelly,  and  Tennyson,  and  poor 
John  Keats.  Indeed,  Poe  himself,  in  an  apology  for  their  publi- 
cation, long  after  his  fame  was  universal,  says — "  Private  reasons, 
some  of  wkich  have  reference  to  the  sin  of  plagiarism,  and  others  to 
the  date  of  Tennyson's  first  poems,  have  induced  me,  after  some 
hesitation,  to  republish  these,  the  crude  compositions  of  my  earliest 
boyhood."  Posterity  will  insist  on  declining  so  modest  an  excuse 
for  so  wholesome  an  indiscretion. 

In  the  fervour  of  his  great  success,  Master  Edgar,  in  order 
we,  presume,  to  render  this  epoch  of  life  somehow  remarkable, 
entered  a  foot  regiment  as  a  private,  and  disappeared  for  several 
years.  He  returned,  got  employment,  made  a  hundred  a  year  and, 
thus  fortified  against  all  mischances,  married.  His  wife,  we  are 
told,  was  a  lovely  and  amiable  girl,  and,  debauchee  as  he  was,  he 
adored  her.  Unfortunately,  we  know  too  little  of  the  domestic  life 
of  the  young  couple,  but  whenever  the  reverent  hand  of  the  hus- 
band lifts  tlie  veil,  the  wife  apx)ear8  invested  in  a  spiritual  beauty, 
an  atmosphere  of  purity,  and  patience,  and  trustfulness.  When 
Virginia  died  he  poured  out  his  soul  in  a  little  melody  which 
is  destined  to  live  for  ever.  Perhaps,  Poe  had  but  little  human 
sympathy  ;  we  fear  he  had  not  much  ;  yet,  surely,  no  one  can  read 
these  lines  and  know  their  origin,  without  being  deeply  affected  by 
their  pathos  and  melancholy.  'Pheir  music  is  the  vibration  of  the 
strings  of  that  rash  man's  heart :  listen  : — 

'*  It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
That  a  maiden  their  lived,  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee  ; 
And  this  maiden  there  lived  with  no  other  thought. 

Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me. 

/  was  a  child  and  she.  was  a  child,  . 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea ; 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  lov« 

C  and  my  Annabel  Lee  ; 
With  a  love  that  the  wingSd  seraphs  of  Beav»n 

Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  re.oson  that  long  ago, 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

My  beautiful  AnnabklLer, 

So  that  her  high-born  kinsmen*  cam« 
And  bore  her  away  from  me, 

To  shut  her  up  m  a  sepulchre 
In  this  liingdom  by  the  sea. 

The  angeh  not  half  so  happy  in  heaven. 

Went  envying  her  and  me — 
Yes !  "that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 
That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud  by  night. 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lke. 

'     But  our  love  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  the  love 
Of  those  who  were  older  than  we— 
Of  many  far  wiser  than  we  ; 

*  The  angels. 
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For  tlie  moon  never  beama  vitboat  bringing  me  (In 

Of  the  beaatiful  Annabel  Lgb. 
And  the  itan  neveT  iiBe,  but  I  feel  the  bn;;ht  pvcb 

Of  the  beautiful  Amnabkl  Lkr  ; 
Anil  so  all  the  night  tide,  I  lie  iluwii  by  tlie  eiile 
Of  my  d&rling — my  darling — my  life  and  my  bride. 

In  the  aepulohre  there  by  the  Eea — 

In  hor  tnmb  by  the  sounding  xea.'' 


Ho  clung  through 
all  the  vicinitudcfl  of 
fortone  firmly  to  his 
pen  .notwithstanding : 
edited  a  couple  vf 
niAga^neB,  and  whilst 
thui  engaged  pub- 
linhed  "The  Golden 
Beetle,"  "  The  Pur- 
loined  Letter,  "The 
Fall  of  tlte  House  of 
I'sher,"  and  several 
cJier  ikctebes  in 
nhicb  prefonnd  aii- 
ajytioal  powera  of  tlie 
rftieat  quality  were 
manifested.  But  no 
genius  coitIiI  preserve 
him  from  the  reeulis 
of  the  cuDEtant  ill- 
temperance  in  which 
he  indiiltj'Cil.  Let  us 
be  just  to  society  and 
confer  tbut,  to  none 
more  than  to  men  of 
letters,  src  its  indul- 
gences extended,  its 
goodnesses  shown, 
'i'ci  write  a  fine  poem 
is  a  creditable  feat ; 
but  to  live  a  temperate 
life  is  a  deed  far  wor- 
thier and  nobler.     It 


have    stimulants    to 

goad'    the      lagging 


train.  H  such 
centives  are  required, 
Baliac,  the  hardest 
worker  that  ever  lit 
II  garret  fire,  found 
coffee  wfacdeeome  and 
effective,  llie  con- 
clusion is  to  hand.  If 
his  talents  be  urged 
in  apology,  we  reply 
that  the  poscesion  of 
them  but  adda  to  the 
deKradatbn  of  his  vices. 

\Vo  cannot  afford  to  criticise  the  "  lUveu"  in  the  Bhort  space 
allotted  to  us.  Perhaps  a  more  ingeniously  constiucted  poem  was 
never  oiven  to  the  public.  It  is  wrong  in  a  few  details — the  posi- 
tion of  the  bird  aad  lamp,  for  instance — on  the  whole,  it  is  gorgeous, 
original,  and  weird,  but  darkened  by  tlie  eIuwIow  of  a  morbid 
imagination,  half  strangled  by  the  spectres  to  which  it    gave 

Un  the  Cth  of  October,  1849,  Foe  died,  hke  one  of  our  own  gifted 
and  unfortunate  countrymen,  in  an  hospital.  To  dttirium  trrmmt  is 
attributed  his  hurried  and  awful  death ;  but,  on  the  whcie,  it  was  a 
fitting  termination  to  a  mispent  life.  Some  charitable  hand  drop- 
ped nowen  on  the  tomb  of  Nero.    Lut  us,  in  the  light  of  a  nobler 


KILCLIE7    CASTLE. 

MONCiST  the  numerous  architectural  remains  of  antiquity 
which  adorn  the  shores  of  the  fertile  coanty  of  Down,  sooie 
of  which  we  liave  already  noticed,  the  Castle  of  Kilcli^ 
claims  attention,  as  well  on  account  of  ila  mrly  antiquity 
ns  nf  ils  fine  iirps-'rvntio;!,  and  of  some  curious  circumstances 
Ih   ilu    liUtury,     which     have     been     coUected    by 
IlairiB.     the  indus- 
trious nistorian  of  the 
conn^. 
This  fine  example 
^         ^  \  of    the    Auglo-lrii>h 

military  keep  is  situ- 
ated at  the  entrance 
of  Strangf ord  harbour, 
and  is  BtiU  entire,  wiiJi 
the  exception  of  tlie 
roof.  Itisofcousidvi- 
able  size  and  height, 
and  in  its  genenl  form 
noariy  a  Bquiire.  with 
the  addition  i.i  Imo 
quadrangulnr  niii^a 
iu   front,   in    one  i>f 

and  in  the  other  n 
(tuck  (d  ck>i>'lH.  'I  III- 
tirat  floor  ia  vault-'d. 
and  the  second  Km  a 
stone  cliiuiiiey-picev. 
on  which  is  caiTcil  the 
figure  of  a  bin!,  re- 
sembling a  hawk,  and 
also  a  shiel.I  Ix'.-uing  a 
crcnPatee. 

The  name  of  the 
founder  and  period  of 
the  erection  of  tliid 
Castle  are  unknown ; 
but  its  style  of  archi- 
tecture bufhciently 
proves  it  to  be  of  the 
early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  It, 
with  the  lands  ailjoin- 
ing,  which  coiisUtuteil 
a  nbe  demesne  of  inort 
of  the  finest  quality  in 
the  harony,  were  an 
ancient  eee-bouEe  .'iinl 
manor  of  the  Uirliop 
of  Down;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  it  was 
erected  for  their  u.>e. 
as  we  find  from  history', 
that  it  was  inhaUted 
by  one  of  them  early  in  the  fifteenth  ocntuiy.  A  strong  caslie 
was  not  an  innppropriate  or  unneccsary  description  of  episcopil 
residence  in  those  days. 

There  is  a  chamber  in  the  Castle  of  Kilclief  called  the  Hawk's 
Chamber,  which  Harris  states,  was,  1^  the  tradition  of  the  old 
natives,  the  pUce  where  a  Falconer  and  Hawks  were  kept ;  this 
tradition,  however,  nught,  as  he  adds,  have  arisen  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  bird  already  noticed,  as  being  sculptured  on  the 
chimney-piece  in  the  csstle,  Kilclief  owes  its  origin  to  the  times  of 
St.  Patridc,  who  placed  over  a  church  here,  which  is  now  the  parish 
church,  two  of  his  disciples  who  were  brothera,  named  Eugeniua  and 
Keill.    In  a  subsequent  age,  a  bospitAl  for  Lepers  was  founded 
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TEHFLBCORAN     CHCKCH.- 

EAR  the  little  Tillage  of  BallTcarry,  on  the  Antriin 

cosBt,  sre  dtiuted  t£e  ruine  oi  Templecoran  Chuii;b. 

'   This  spot  has  beea  rendered  memorable  b;'  several 

'   iutereetiog  porticulaiB.     Here,  in  the  fear  1 U 1 1 ,  tlie 

'   fiiBt  Preebyteriftu  congregation  in  Ireland  wm  e9t«- 

I   hlished ;  in  tlie  adjoining  cemetery  is  themve  of  the 

,    ReT.  Edward  Brice,  its  first  minister.    "Ae  living  of 

Kilroot,  in   vhich  parish   the    ruins   are    ntuated, 

I    the     first    to     which    the    celebrated    Sean 

Sinft  was  appointed,  but  which  he  is  aaid  to  have 

resigned  from  a  natural  averaiou  to  retirement  or 

solitude,  for  his  life  at  Kilroot.  so  different  from  tiiat 

,    which  be  had  led  with  Sir  William  Temple,  where  he 

I  shared  the  socie^  of  all  that  were  ennobled,  either 

by  genius  or  birth,  soon  became  iriBipid.     Temple, 

who  had  learned,  hy  the  lorn  of  Swift,  his  real  value, 

became  solicitous  tiutt  he  should  letnm  to  Moorpark. 

While   Swift   hesitated   between   relinquishing   the 

mode  of  life  which  he  had  chceen,  and  retmning  to 

that  which  he  bad  relinquished,  his  reaolution  appears' 

to  have  been  determined  by  a  circumstance  highly 

chaiacteristic  of  his  exalted  benevolence.     In  an  ex- 


him  to  be  learned,  modest,  well-principled,  tlie  father  of^  eight 
children,  and  a  curate  "  passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year." 
,  Without  explaining  his  purpose.  Swift  borowed  this  gentleman's 
block  mare,  having  no  horse  of  hia  ovm,  rode  to  Dubhn,  resigned 
the  prebendary  of  Kilroot,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  it  for  his  new 
friend,  whose  joy  asomed  so  touching  an  expreadon  of  BOrprise 
and  gratitude,  that  Swift,  himself  deeply  affected,  doclared  he 
bad  naver  experienced  so  much  plowore  as  at  that  moment. 


FAV£B8HAU    OIT    HIS    WAY    TO    PAVE. 
BY  BLAKCHABD  JEREOLD. 


UR  friend  Favenbam  has  passed  through  all  these 

infantile  {evert  without  a  scar.     The  roac-leareB  of 
Ilia  youth  are  gathered,  and  have  ket  their  per- 
fume.    He  is  a  man  who  hasseen  somewhat  of  Iho 
r   world.     He  has  been  at  the  giving  in  nuirriage  of 
iiiliuukte  friends.     He  has  heard  the  squabbles  over 
settlements,  and   seen  Cupid  with  a    hoasewife'a 
apron  tied  about  bis  wings,  chalking  figur«B  nixio 
a  black  hoard,  and  rubbing  bis  curly  locks  wist- 
fully over  the  balance.      He  has  no  thought  of 
\raking  a  princem  after  a  thousand   years'   sleep, 
'    whosballatraightwaycry to hun^'my beloved," and 
'    live  with  bim  ever  afterwards  In  perfect  happineeH, 
\  All  be   knows  is  that  he  is  very  uncomfortable 
I    about  a  certain  young  lady  (he  will  not  yet  allow 
I    that  he  is  in  love  with  hi^r),  who  would  be  very 
'    irate,  indccil,  were  anybody  to  tell  her  that  she 
had  been  awake  or  asleep  twenty  yeoiB.     She  hoA   ' 
a  father,  who  never  had  a  poetic  dream  in  his  life, 
and  never  travelled  beyond  Ranugate — a  papa  who 
snorea  after  dinner  with  an  amb^  banduina  over 
his  head,  and  wakes  to  eat  bread  and  cheese.     Mr. 
Faversbam  is  a  prudent  gentleman,  and  is  setting 
himself  very  prosaic  questions ;  and  arguing  with 
himself,  and  perdsting  in  condemning  himself  as  a  fool  and  a  dolt. 
He  really  thinks  that  his  beat  course  would  be  not  to  go  (o  Jamaica 
Lodge  again.     He  then  affects  to  believe  that  it  is  not  passible,  nay, 
not  prol^ble,  ACss  Ashbycon  care  about  him.    He  contemplates  her 


allied  to  a  middle-aged  city  man,  who  will  be  able  to 


her 
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in  a  substantial  manner ;  to  enable  her  toreceive  all  the  aristocracy 
of  Peckham,  aud  be  a  conspicuous  donor  to  local  charities ;  or  she 
would  be  happy  with  a  quiet  clergyman.  She  is  too  pious  and  good 
for  Mr,  FavenihaiD. 

Mr.  Faversham  has  too  higl»  an  opinion  of  his  own  merits  to  hold 
all  ibis  in  hisheart.  To  wonder,  doubt,  and  speculate  is  natural  to 
thia  strange  position  in  which  he  baa  suddenly  found  himself.  He 
is  struggling  to  conTince  himself  that  the  symptoms  which  he  saw 
were  reajly  to  be  interpreted  as  his  vanity  liail  interpreted  them. 
He  had  been  admonished  once,  lie  had  ahcady  shapM  one  palace 
of  ineffable  delight,  and  it  had  vanished  into  the  air.  He  could  not 
be  too  cautious  the  second  time.  He  had  begun  his  reflections  by 
pondering  his  own  utter  unwortbinese ;  and  now  he  was  on  his 
guard.  It  is  he  who  ia  to  be  careful ;  he  is  the  peerless  prince  who 
will  brook  no  second  reproof  1  He  is  putting  on  his  armour,  and 
mustering  some  firm  resolves.  The  princess  must  have  a,  care,  since 
the  prince  is  not  to  ba  trifled  with.  She  must  be  on  her  beat  be- 
haviour, and  fall  upon  her  knees  betimes,  or  his  mightiness  will  turn 
his  lofty  eyes  in  another  direction. 

Book  I.  Chapter  the  Firet  I  He  could  not  get  beyond — i  most 
puziUng,  and  painful  predicament.  By  his  pen  be  hoped  to  climb, 
and  it  would  not  write  a  monosyllable.  The  result  of  his  long  morn- 
ing, was  the  following.     A  trillc  light  as  air. 


I've  led  yon  hither  just  to  dream, 
To  note  some  stmngo,  fantmtio  tie*, 
Between  tlie  flashes  of  your  eyea. 

And  the  bright  ripples  of  this  sCraam. 

I've  led  you  hither,  jart  to  aliow 
A  strange  conn^ctiuu  that  I  trace, 
BetwecD  the  curia  that  shade  your  fnca. 

And  yon  treea  bathed  in  sunset  glow. 

I've  led  you  hither  juat  to  mark 

The  quaint  suggestion  of  my  dream, 
As  yunder  willow  meets  the  stream 

To  take  a  parting  kiss  at  dark. 

Mr.  FaTersbam  never  enjoyed  jokes  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
state  of  matrimony.  He  held  that  they  were  in  bad  tast*.  "  He  who 
ridicule  raarrLifro,  seeks  to  cast  damaging  reflections  on  the  honour- 
able state  in  which  his  father  and  mot  her  lived  ;  where  he  was  bom." 


.about  Hymen.  Faversham  quoted  Dr.  Brown  on  the  immediate 
emotions. 

"llie  female  character,"  said  he,  "m.iyhave  its  just  influence ; 
it  is  necessary  that  tiie  female  character  should  be  resjwcted." 

"  The  female  mind  is  decidedly  irrational,"  Mr.  Namby  constantly 
excUimed,  and  Mr.  Faveraham  answered  in  the  words  of  Rousseau, 
"  Miserable  must  be  the  age  in  which  this  empire  is  lost,  and  in 
which  tho  judgments  of  women  are  counted  as  notJiing  by  man. 
Every  people  in  the  ancient  workl  that  can  be  said  to  have  had 
morals  has  respected  the  sex — Sparta,  Genuany,  Home." 

Topley's  maiTiage  gave  rise  to  a  converaation  among  his  friends, 
in  which  opinions  were  freely  cipreaed,  not  only  on  the  prudence 
of  the  match,  but  on  the  family,  mannera,  and  appearance  of  the 
bride.  Namby,  who  bad  been  present  at  the  wedding,  described  it 
in  his  own  way,  while  Mr.  Faversham,  disgusted  with  the  levity  of 
the  conversation,  sat  i^rt  and  read,  or  pretended  to  read  the  even- 
ing paper. 

«lt  was  the  ricbeetaAirjou  ever  saw,"  said  Mr.  Namby,  '■  Ihc 
very  richest.  The  father  of  the  bride  was  simply  enormous.  A 
get  up,  ar,  that  has  not  been  equalled,  since  poor  Wright  liwjerted 
^he  boarrls  ot  the  Adelphi.  A  blue  co;it,  and  bras  butli.^m  of  the 
finest  Islington  cut,  a  waitcoat  so  voluminous  that  I  could  pet  a 
jiooting  suit  cut  out  of  it,  n  collar  that  nearly  cut  liis  mulbeiry  eara 
off,  and,  preijiire  yourselves  for  tho  final  touch,  his  hair  in  long 
timnels  ofcurla  that  ran  from  the  cross  of  his  head  far  over  his 
manly  brow.  Then  there  was  the  mamma,  in  a  beastly  temper,  of 
course.  I  coidd  hear  her  in  the  morning  giving  gtrict  injunctions  to 
a  drab  of  a  girl  hired  for  the  auspicious  day,  to  put  down  the  turkey 
while  we  were  gone  to  the  church." 

flO  BS  COHTUiUKD.J 


HOLLY  ABD  IVY. 

EVtCWING  the  many  strange   and  appaivntlT 

unmeaning  customs  which  characterise  a  {"enpl  , 
-  the  superficial  observer  will  see  only  what  may  )■.' 
lau^hol  at,  as  ridiculous  aud  absurd  ;  whihc  ibe 
antiquarian  or  philosopher,  diving  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  comparing  the  present  with  the  past,  is 
frequently  enabled  to  separate,  in  wisdom'acniciMe, 
the  dross  from  the  finer  metal,  and  thus  to  trui.'e 
,   thcae  customs  to  their  true  origin. 

Ireland  is  a  spot  peculiarly  marked  by  such  cus- 
toms  ;  some  derived  from  the  earliest  annals  of 
.  Druidism,otherscoeval  with  Christianity,  all  richly 
p  deserving  the  inquiry  ot  the  critic,  or  tho  ingenious 
'  conjecture  and  roeeatch  ot  theantiquary.  The  aniic 
mummeiies  of  a  rude,  unpolished  peasantry,  ili-' 
boisterous  and  hearty  mirth  that  at  certain  perioL 
I  ot  the  year  bursts  forth  through  every  impedinieiii. 
I  levelling  the  barriers  that  modem  refinement  wijolj 
interpose,  and  giving  full  scope  to  the  strung  ebul- 
htion  of  natural  feeling,  show,  that  in  sunahine  ur 
storm,  in  times  of  dearth  or  plenty,  in  the  cjilni 
and  duggish  stillness  ot  debaauig  Borvitndo,  or  tin: 
hurricane  of  political  agitation,  under  every  vicis- 
situde or  clime,  tlie  Irish  i)easant  is  the  Irish  jx-a- 
Bant  still,  tii.'^  light-hearted,  generous,  enthusiastic  lover  of  his  father- 
land, the  lu-iL'iit  panegyrist  of  tho  olden  time,  and  the  scrupuloiH 
observer  ot  the  various  fetes  of  tun  and  superstition  handed  down 
through  along  ecriesof  years;  no  matter  how  inconsistent  with 
reason  or  common  sense  tliey  may  be,  whether  the  ciusj  of  thiir 
institute  bs  remembered  or  forgotten. 

Fromtlij  lire  ot  Baal,  at  Summer's  dawn,  to  the  Brideofr,  of 
Bridget's  night — from  the  startling  rites  ot  All-llallows'  ere  to  the 
pam^e- tossing  of  Shrovetide,  we  have  s^en  comments  and  discus- 
sions, from  Vallancey,  as  to  why,  in  the  festivals  ot  Christmas,  the 
HoUy  and  Ivy  should,  in  preference  to  all  other  shrubs,  adorn  the 
house  or  embower  the  dresser. 

It  appeara  a  very  reasonable  supposition  that,  in  a  season  of  uni- 
veiv^l  ^adncas,  Bem^ible  and  mercurial  people,  who  knew  the  v.Oue 
of  ttie  senses  as  conduits  of  information,  would  avail  themselves  ot 
the  opportunity  of  blending  instruction  with  amusement,  and  thus 
point  out  to  the  aoaog  ol  that  day,  whibt  they  carolled  and  )mm- 
tx>lled  round  the  object  of  their  tlelight,  its  grand  and  my^terioa^ 


Like  the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  the  Irish  were  extremely  fond  of 
figure  and  hieroglyphic ;  and  like  the  old  Fire- worshippers  ot  Pcr>-ia, 
in  their  i^lay-eve  tire,  (Baal-teine  is  the  name  of  !&lay)  wornliipiKd 
Baal,  or  the  Sun,  who  was  considered  tlie  supreme  dispenser  of  I  Je 
and  light  to  this  nether  wi^rld.  On  the  introduction  of  Chrl-itiaiiitr. 
as  may  be  well  conjectured,  they  naturally  looked  around  for  suit- 
able ciiiiil,'uis  to  represent  the  objects  of  their  new  faith.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  Trinity,  the  Shamrock  (as  we  shall  notice  next 
week)  w,-is  immediately  adopted;  whilst  the  Wren,  embedded  in 
Holly  and  Ivj-,  raifiht  not  be  considered  an  iiiapproprislo  lyjX'  d 
till)  I ucai^alion.  liidoL-d,  they  could  scarcely  have  chaseu  a  nmre 
cxprrfisivc  symbol  of  the  ivotidrous  humility  ot  the  Deity  in  takin" 
the  helple^  form  of  infancy  tlian  the  wren,  the  smallest  aud  mu-l 
despicable  of  the  feathered  rac^  in  our  isbind. 

Tlie  chilling  wind  and  piercing  cold  of  winter,  with  the  variotia  cir- 
cumstances of  poverty  and  humiliation  which  attended  the  Saviour's 
birth,  are  not  inaptly  denoted  by  tlie  prickly  roughueea  of  the  llclly, 
which  circles  the  j^ior  peniecuted  wreu,  hunted  down,  as  was  i'l^ 
Creator,  by  the  uuniljectitig  votarieaof  false,  misguided  zeal.  Bui. 
whilst  tho  Holly  reminds  ns  ot  the  stiagB  and  crcKstJs  ot  a  wicked 
and  cantiiiikerous  world,  the  KUiooth,  unnilBed  suriace  of  the  .Ivy 
must  also  bring  to  our  recollection  tlie  jieace  and  goodne^  an- 
nounced in  the  iniU  teuets  of  the  Gtjsjiel  to  man,  and  the  value  of 
a  tiuoJ  oouscience,  which,  though  bound  up  too  ofteti  through  lift's 
jouriH'y  witli  the  HoUy  of  tunuml  and  disappointment,  yet  streu^ii- 
ens  and  supports  its  pcsseasor,  like  the  Ivy  tlat  clospa  and  sbcTten 


Iters 


f^ed  oak  or  venerable  pik,  adding  lostie  to  its  beauty,  and 
protecting  it  iivm  ruin, 
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WHO  WAS  JTIimiS  ? 

"CallJuniiial**        •        •        • 

«  »  « 

"  The  shadow  came — a  tall,  thin,  grey-haired  ^stai9t 
That  looked  aa  it  had  been  a  uiade  on  earth  ; 

Quick  in  its  motions,  with  an  air  of  vigour. 
But  nought  to  mark  its  breeding  or  its  birth : 

Now  it  waxed  little,  then  again  grew  bigger. 
With  now  an  air  of  gloom,  or  savage  mirth ; 

But  as  you  gazed  upon  its  features,  they 

Changed  every  instant — to  tofuU,  none  coold  say. 

»  *  ♦  ' 

Tve  an  hypothesis — 'tis  quite  my  own ; 

I  never  let  it  out  till  now,  for  fear 
Of  doing  people  harm  aboat  the  throne. 

And  injuring  some  minister  or  peer. 
On  whom  the  stigma  might  perhaps  be  blown : 

It  is^my  gentle  public,  lend  thme  ear  I — 
'Tis  that  what  Junius  we  were  wont  to  call 
Was  really,  truly,  nobody  at  all  I" 

Bybon. 

HERE  is  a  disposition  in  most  men  to  be  extremely 
inquisitive  about  things  over  which  art  has  cun- 
ningly contrived  to  throw  a  veil  of  obscurity.  Were 
the  objects  of  this  curiosity  completely  and  satisfac- 
torily developed,  they  would  cease  to  attract  notice, 
and,  in  all  probability,  the  interest  which  they  at 
first  occasion,  would  sink  into  utter  contempt.  What 
is  mysterious  generates  wonder,  and  hence,  a  con- 
sequence is  attached  to  questions  in  themselves 
trifling,  and  not  wortli  the  kbour  of  inquiry.  If 
the  riddle  remains  long  unsolved,  the  lapse  of  years 
serves  but  to  increase  its  importance,  and  the  ill- 
fortune  of  former  conjecturers  only  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  spur  other  adventurers  into  the  field.  Then , 
at  length,  the  commonwealth  of  learning  is  disturbed 
•by  clamorous  disputants,  each  claiming  the  merit  of 
liaving;  through  nis  perseverance  and  sagacitv  alone, 
found  out  a  secret  that  had  hitherto  eluded  all  re- 
search. To  men  of  this  spirit  it  matters  little 
whether  the  subject  which  engages  their  thoughts 
,.  x^  J  , « -  be  good  or  bad ;  they  enter  upon  the  pursuit  only 
3-v,C  _v  ^  to  have  the  glory  of  succeeding  where  others  have 
^  ^  ^  failed,  and  if  their  own  vanity  be  gratified,  which  is 

generally  the  case,  the  objections  raised  against 
their  opinions  shrink  into  nothing.  All  this,  however,  would  be 
harmless  enough,  were  it  not  that  these  busy  triflers  generally  be- 
come partisans,  and  betray,  in  their  anxiousness  for  discovery,  the 
zeal  of  apologists.  Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  a  stronger  instance 
cannot  be  adduced,  than  what  has  occtued  even  since  me  question 
was  first  started,  *^  who  was  Junius?" 

This  inquiry  has  lasted,  with  more  or  less  eagerness  and  im- 
patience, for  the  space  of  nearly  a  century ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
suspended  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  unless  some  more  lucky 
knight  than  any  that  has  yet  pricked  forth  in  the  chase,  ^'shall  hunt 
down  the  hoar  of  the  forest,"  to  use  the  languageof  Lord  North,  *'and 
carry  off  hh  head  as  a  proof  of  his  victory."  Instead  of  losing  its  iii- 
tererst,  the  subject  seems  to  freshen  with  time,  and  almost  every  week 
brings  forth  a  disquisition,  in  which  cither  old  claims  are  reviewed, 
with  additional  argiunenfs,  or  somo  new  candidate  is  brought  for- 
ward with  strong  pretensions,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  writers, 
with  such  indubitable  documents  of  evidence  as  must  put  the  point  at 
issue  for  ever  at  rest.  And  yet,  after  all  that  has  been  hitherto  aoducedj 
it  is  plain  the  question  remains  undecided,  and  that  the  public 
mind  is  still  unsatisfied  as  to  the  real  author  of  the  far  famed  letters, 
which,  for  a  considerable  period,  disturbed  the  government  and  in- 
sulted the  tlironc.  Tliat  among  the  numerous  persons  whose  names 
luive  been  mentioned  to  identify  Junius,  there  are  some  whose  talents 
qualified  them  for  the  composition  of  the  letters,  and  who  had  ample 
means  for  gaining  all  the  information  necessary  to  the  carrying  on 
such  an  extensive  system  of  hostility  against  public  men,  cannot  be 
doubted.  But  this  will  apply  equally  to  many  persons,  and,  even  if 
one  aIonepo6ses-:edthe  powers  and  opportunities  requisite  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  conclusion  would  not  be  decisive,  that  he  must,  therefore,  have 
been  Juiuus,  when  it  can  be  shown  that  no  Other  znan  at  that  time  bad 


similar  advantages.    Neither  is  it  difficult  to  produce,  in  Addition 
to  these  Doints,  a  comparison  of  handwriting  and  style,  since  in  re- 
gard to  tne  former  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  certainty :  and,  as 
to  the  latter,  there  is  no  such  distinctive  peculiarity  in  Jonios  as  to 
warrant  the  peremptory  ascription  of  his  letters  to  any  one  writer 
of  that  period  more  than  another.    These  tests,  therefore,  are  merely 
fallacious  when  taken  by  themselves,  though,  no  doubt,  they  may 
have  their  subordinate  weight  of  authority  when  other  criteria  of  a 
more  determinate  character  are  tried  and  found  to  answer.   Among 
the  various  persons  to  whom  the  letters  of  Junius — that  "  epistolary 
*Iron  Mask,'  "  as  Byron  has  called  him— have  been  attributed,  we 
may  notice  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Ix)rd  George  SackviUe,  Sir  ifhihp 
Francis,  Burke,  Dunning,  the  Rev.  Home  Tooke,  Hugh  Boyd,  Dr. 
Wilmot,  etc. 

The  fiist  thing  that  strikes  the  dispassionate  reader  of  Junius  is 
the  virulent  malignity  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  his  corres- 
pondence. His  attacks  are  conducted  withoui  the  slightest  regard 
to  moral  feeling,  and,  when  convicted  of  falsehood,  ho  shelters  him- 
self under  a  sophism,  and  renews  the  assault  with  taunt  and  irony. 
Hence  it  is  plain  that  he  was  not  a  novice  in  popular  writing, 
but  one  who  liad  profited  by  the  experience  which  he  possessed,  as 
a  witness  of  the  "  great  Walpolean  wars,"  to  use  his  own  remarkable 
phraseology.  This  fact  will  so  far  ascertain  his  age,  as  to  set  aside 
many  of  those  who  have  been  set  up  for  tJbe  real  Junius ;  since  to 
have  had  a  remembrance  of  the  political  controversies  of  the  Wal- 
pole  administration,  the  writer  must  have  been  then  considerably 
more  than  forty  years  of  age.  In  alluding  to  those  wars,  Junius 
could  have  had  no  design  of  adding  to  his  own  obscurity,  or  of 
eluding  suspicion,  the  observation  being  merely  casu^,  and  intendeil 
only  to  show  his  intimacy  with  times  and  parties.  This  assump- 
tion of  credit  for  much  previous  knowledge  in  politics  was  natural, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  perfectly  just,  which,  of 
course,  proves  that  the  author  of  these  letters  was  a  shrewd  observer 
of  things,  and  especially  of  public  men  and  measures,  between  the 
years  17:50  and  1740,  when  the  great  Walpole  was  availed  by  hosta 
of  formidable  enemies. 

It  is  also  evident,  that  Junius  was  not  only  conversant  with  the 

politicitl  contentions  of  those  days,  but  that  he  had  either  borne  a 

part  in  them,  or  was  habituated  to  ^vriting  upon  public  affairs  in 

periodical  papers.    Nothing  can  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  this 

than  the  minute  acquaintance  with  the  forms  and  routine  of  a 

printing-office  which  appears  in  the  correspondence  of  Junius  with 

his  publisher,  Woodfall.   The  "  pen  of  the  ready  writer"  is  not  more 

obvious  throughout  the  elaborate  compositions  of  Junius,  than  his 

mechanical  habits  are  in  tlie  private  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his 

printer ;  whence,  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  tliat  no  nobleman,  or 

person  in  a  high  pubUc  situation,  could  have  entered  into  such  a 

familiarity.    But  whoever  Junius  was,  he  certainly  must  have  been 

a  person  in  perfectly  independent  circumstances,  and  the  complete 

master  of  his  own  time.    The  activity  of  his  mind  is  apparent,  his 

fondness  for  political  discussion  is  equally  clear,  and  his  means  of 

information  were,  beyond  all  question,  most  minute,  exact,  and 

abundant.     He  must  have  had  a  very  large  acquaintance,  even 

among  the  first  circles  of  society :  yet,  upon  the  most  scrutinizing 

examination  of  all  his  published  and  private  correspondence,  it  does 

not  seem  that  he  had  any  particular  connexions. 

Like  the  Turkish  spy,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  Paris  unknown, 
and  yet  seeing  everything,  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  this  writer 
appears  to  have  moved  about  the  court  and  in  the  city,  hearing 
himself  daily  praised  or  abused,  without  being  at  all  suspected  by 
those  with  whom  he  conversed,  and  who  made  his  productions  the 
subjects  of  their  general  discourse.  He  that  could  so  govern  his 
temper  and  command  his  actions,  under  such  circumstances,  must 
have  been  a  man  of  no  ordinary  philosophy,  taking  that  term  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  would  have  been  applied  by  the  ancient  Stoics. 
But,  even  allowing  that  many  men  might  have  possessed  suffi- 
cient art  and  firmnes  to  avoid  suspicion  in  mixed  companies,  ffJir 
could  have  managed  so  as  to  keep  all  vestiges  of  the  scent  from  tlKir 
families.  This  might,  indeed,  nave  been  done  in  one  or  two  cas<!fi,' 
but  hardly  in  so  lengthened  a  course  of  writing ;  which,  though  it, 
benodirect  argument,  is,  at  least,  a  fair  presumption  that  Junius  wan 
an  isolated  individual,  or  a  kind  of  recluse,  as  far  as  related  to  hij 
mode  of  living,  at  the  time  when  those  letters  made  their  appearancf  j. 
Another  point,  still  more  remarkable,  in  the  character  of  this  ia* 
cendiar^,  for  such,  undoubtedly,  he  must  be  considered,  is  the  ad* 
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dress  with  which  he  contrived,  even  when  meddling  with  the  minor 
politics  of  the  city,  to  wear  the  appearance  of  lofty  independence, 
and  to  avoid  every  symptom  of  being  attached  to  any  particular 
set  of  men.  Yet,  nothing  is  more  palpable  throughout  the  letters, 
than  that  the  author  was  a  disappointea  man ;  of  which  his  rancorous 
abuse  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  is  a  glaring  instance.  The  invete- 
rate enmity  shown  towards  that  nobleman  is,  indeed,  so  extremely 
personal  and  distinct  from  mere  political  dislike,  that  it  will  be  vain 
to  point  out  any  individual  as  Junius,  unless  it  can  be  at  the  same 
time  clearly  shown  that  he  had  a  private  quarrel  with  the  Duke  of 
Grafton. 

But  what  is  to  be  thought  of  this  virulent  libeller's  scurrilous  at- 
tack upon  his  sovereign,  in  which  not  only  decorum  but  truth  was 
Bct  at  utter  defiance?  Perhaps  this  is  the  main  touchstone,  after 
sill,  by  which  the  pretensions  to  the  letters  of  Junius  are  to  be  tried, 
because  the  instance  being  unique  in  the  history  of  English  libel, 
must  have  had  some  extraordinary  motive.  That  Junius  was  both 
a  republican  and  a  sceptic  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied,  for  he  has 
let  no  opportunity  escape  him  of  bringing  monarchy  into  contempt, 
and  of  throwing  a  sneer  upon  religion.  Now,  the  man  who  had 
the  interests  of  some  party  to  promote,  or  who  aimed  at  personal 
advancement  in  the  state,  woula  never  have  taken  this  course,  since 
he  must  know  that  a  discovery  would  be  fatal  to  his  object.  But 
Junius,  as  we  have  alread  hinted,  was  leagued  with  no  party,  and, 
though  soured  by  disappointment,  his  own  prospects  of  preferment 
were  terminated,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  taken  the  desperate 
resolution  of  insulting  his  king.  Yet,  he  must  have  had  an  object 
when  he  began  this  career,  and  that  object  certainly  continued  to 
animate  him  through  the  whole  coiu^e  of  it,  for  his  conduct  was 
uniform,  and  his  enmity  remained  unabated  to  the  last.  Still  no 
one  could  divine  what  the  ultimate  design  of  this  energetic  writer 
was,  nor,  indeed,  was  it  possible  at  that  time  to  form  any  other  idea 
of  him  than  that  he  was  one  of  those  turbulent  spirits  who  rise  up  • 
in  unquiet  times  to  distract  the  measures  of  government  by  inflam- 
ing the  public  mind  against  them. 

Junius  is  better  known  by  his  enmities  than  by  his  attachments ; 
in  the  former  he  is  open,  bold,  and  imappeasable  ;  in  the  latter  he 
is  cold,  equivo<»J,  and  fluctuating.  His  supreme  delight  appears  to 
have  been  in  creating  confusion,  weakening  the  bonds  of  society, 
and  making  the  people  duBatisfied,  not  merely  with  this  or  that 
administration,  but  with  the  entire  regimen  under  which  they  lived. 
The  object  of  Junius,  therefore,  was  a  revolution,  and  upon  no 
other  principle  can  his  conduct  be  accounted  for ;  consequently,  all 
the  distinguished  writers  who  have  been  impertinently  mentioned 
as  the  authors  of  these  letters,  must  be  exonerated  from  the  charge ; 
and,  as  to  the  inferior  fry,  with  whom  folly  and  pedantry  have  as- 
sociated the  name  of  Junius,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  bestow 
one  word  upon  their  respective  merits  or  demerits.  It  i^  plain  that 
Jimius  was  a  man  of  experience,  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  past  the  meridian  :of  life ;  that  he  was  skilled  in  poli- 
tical controversy ;  habituated  to  the  periodical  press ;  living  at  his 
ease  without  any  professional  occupation ;  possessing  great  self- 
command  ;  unconnected  with  party,  yet  disappointed  in  some  par- 
ticular object  which  produced  a  deadly  enmitv  to  individuals ;  a 
staunch  republican ;  and  one  who  was  evidently  no  friend  to  re- 
vealed religion. 

The  first  letter  of  Junius,  and  the  correspondence  which  resulted 
from  it  between  that  writer  and  Sir  Wiluam  Draper,  will,  upon 
close  investigation,  be  found  to  exhibit  some  very  material  elements 
by  wliich  we  may  be  led  to  a  determination  of  the  perplexing  ques- 
tion, ^^  Who  was  the  author  ?**  Junius  began  his  famous  operations 
against  ministers  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1769,  when  he 
opened  his  attack  with  a  most  dismal  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
nation,  in  regard  to  its  finances,  the  colonies,  and  the  army,  which  led 
him,  very  naturally,  into  a  severe  denunciation  of  the  heads  of  these 
departments.  His  first  attention  is  directed  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
leprime-minister,  and  who  is  represented  as  a  broken  gamester  and 

an  apostate,  of  whose  "  talents  or  resolution  for  business  the 
w J^ld  knew  nothing,  unless  a  wayward,  wavering  inconsistency  be  a 
mark  of  genius,  and  caprice  a  demonstration  of  spirit.^* 
,  Having  thus  despatched  the  principal  of  the  treasury,  Junius 
directs  his  artillery  upon  Lord  North,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
(uer,  in  a  vein  of  sarcastic  irony  that  forcibly  reminds  the  reader 
ot  the  bitine  satires  of  Swift.  ^'  His  lordship,**  says  Junius,  ^^  is  yet 
to  give  us  t^  first  fruits  of  his. abilities.    It  may  be  candid  to  sup- 


pose, that  he,  has  hitherto  voluntarily  concealed  his  talents ;  intend- 
"^£>f  perhaps,'  to  astonish  the  world,  when  we  least  expect  it,  with  a 
knowledge  of  trade,  a  choice  of  expedients,  and  a  depth  of  resources 
equal  to  the  necessities,  and  far  beyond  the  hopes,  ot  his  countiy.** 

It  will  be  observed  that  Junius  treats  Lord  North  with  much 
more  levity  than  he  does  the  Duke  of  Grafton ;  but  when  he  comes 
to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  colonial 
department,  the  effervescence  of  his  personal  resentment  broke  forth 
with  a  violence  that  knew  no  bounds.  This  is  a  most  important  part 
of  the  letter,  and  evidently  shows  that,  though  America  was  only 
incidentally  mentioned,  its  grievances,  reid  or  supposed,  were 
uppermost  in  the  writer*s  mind.  *^  Under  one  administration,*' 
he  savs,  the  ^^  stamp-act  is  made ;  under  the  second  it  is  re- 
peated ;  under  the  third,  in  spite  of  all  experience,  a  new  mode  of 
taxing  the  colonies  is  invented,  and  a  question  revived  which  ought 
to  have  been  buried  in  oblivion.  In  these  ciroumstances,  a  new 
office  is  established  for  the  busineas  of  the  plantations,  and  the  Earl 
of  Hillsborough  called  forth,  at  a  most  critical  season,  to  govern 
America.  The  choice  at  least  announced  to  us  a  man  of  superior 
capacity  and  knowledge.  Whether  he  be  so  or  not,  let  his  doss- 
patches,  as  far  as  they  have  appeared,  let  his  measures,  as  far 
as  they  have  operated,  determine  for  him.  In  the  former, 
we  have  some  strong  assertions  without  proof,  declamation  with- 
out argument,  and  violent  censures  without  dimity  or  modera- 
tion :  but  neither  correctness  in  the  composition,  nor  judgment  in 
the  design.  As  for  his  measures,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  conciliate  and  unite ;  and  that,  when  he  entered  into 
^office,  the  most  refactory  of  the  colonies  were  still  disposed  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  constitutional  methods  of  petition  and  remonstrance. 
Since  that  period  tliey  have  been  driven  into  excesses  little  sliort  of 
rebellion.  Petitions  have  been  hindered  from  reaching  the  throne  ; 
and  the  continuance  of  one  of  the  principal  assemblies  rested  upon 
an  arbitrary  condition,  (that  they  snould  retract  one  of  their  rci^lu- 
tions,  and  erase  the  entry  of  it,)  which,  considering  the  temper 
they  were  in,  it  was  impossible  they  should  comply  with ;  and  which 
would  have  availed  notliing  as  to  the  general  question,  if  it 
had  been  compUed  with.  So  violent,  and  I  believe  I  mav  call  it,  so 
unconstitutional  an  exertion  of  the  prerogative,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
weak,  injudicious  terms  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  gives  us  as  humble 
an  opinion  of  his  lordship's  capacity,  as  i(  does  of  his  temper  and 
moderation.  While  we  aro  at  peace  with  other  nations,  our 
militaiT  foroe  may,  perhaps,  be  spared  to  support  the  Earl  of  Hills- 
borough's measures  in.  Aitnerica.  Whenever  that  foroe  shall  be 
neceararily  withdrawn  or  diminished,  dismisRal  of  such  a  minister 
will  neither  console  us  for  his  imprudence,  nor  remove  the  settled 
resentment  of  a  people,  who,  complaining  of  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
are  outraged  bv  an  unwarrantable  streUm  of  prerogative,  and  sup- 
porting their  claims  by  argument,  are  insulted  with  declamation.*' 
The  length  of  this  quotation  must  be  excused,  on  account  of  its 
immediate  bearing  on  the  question — *'  Who  was  Junius?'*  There 
is  in  this  passage  not  only  a  remarkable  feeling  for  the  American 
interests,  but  a  minute  ao(}Uaintance  with  the  colonial  assemblies, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  people  m  general.  This  is,  therefore,  evidently 
the  language  of  an  experienced  man,  one  conversant  in  practical 
politics,  ai^  poBMBsing  much  local  knowledge  of  the  concerns 
of  the  plantations.  Whoever  Junius  was,  he  certainly  had  a 
thorough  insight  into  Lord  Hillsborough's  character ;  and  it 
is  obvious  tliat  he  had  not  contemplated  it  at  a  distance,  or  through 
Hie  medium  of  public  reports.  Wbild  he  inveighs  in  general  terms 
of  reproach  against  the  other  ministers,  he  comes  to  specific  and 
even  minute  points  of  accusation  in  denouncing  the  secretary  of  the 
plantations. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  writer's  enmity  to  the  Marquis  of 
Granby,  upon  whom  scurrility  is  poured  out  without  the  least 
regard  to  common  decorum  ?  This  nas  induced  some  to  conclude 
that  Junius  must  have  been,  if  not  a  military  man,  yet,  one  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  department  of  the  army,  and  the  system 
on  which  it  was  then  conducted  by  the  commander-in-chief.  One 
thing  observaUe,  in  the  attempt  of  Junius  to  justify  his  abuse  of 
Lora  Granby,  is  the  indirect,  but  severe  condemnation  passed  on 
the  German  war,  and  English  interference  in  it.  The  reason  of  this 
may,  pei^ps,  have  its  own  weight  in  ultimately  ascertaining  the 
solution  of  ona  of  the  questwnes  vexatm  of  the  past  century — ''  Who 
was  Junius  V* 
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III.— WOODSTOCK  CASTLE,  COUNTT 

Woodstock,  famed  in  Irish  Btoty, 
RaisiDK  high  its  tow'ring  head, 

Still  proclaima  its  former  glory, 
Near  old  Barrow'a  crystal  ijod. 

0"er  its  irallfl  where,  ivy  creeping. 
Loves  to  wave  ite  sombre  green ; 

Forth,  beneath  the  foliage  peeping, 
Many  a  Bculptured  stone  is  seem. 

Wbero  tbe  silken  standard  Hving, 
Once  itB  waving  folds  display'd ; 


can  ba  collected  from  the  remains,  we  are  struck  with  the  curious 
MTangementa  of  ancient  architecture.  A  fine  arched  gateway,  and 
port  of  the  outer  court-wall  yet  remain.  Some  years  smce  a  stone, 
of  which  the  following  cut  is  a  TepreseutatioD,  was  discovered  in  the 
ruins,  and  is  the  only  piece  of  aculpture  of  interest  that  baa,  even  in 
a  mutilated  state,  mirived, 


k  O  have  the  recollection  of  the  days  that  are  bug  gone  over 
1 8tirr,!d  up  in  our  minds,  and  to  dwell  npon  tbem  with  affec- 
*  tionate  interest,  may  appear  weak  in  tiie  eyes  of  true  philo- 
sophy. Yet,  to  dweU  fondly  on  the  history  of  scenes  that  ore 
'  for  ever  fied,  if  it  be  a  weakness,  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
most  potdouable  weaknemea  of  our  nature — a  frailty  as  universal  as 
it  is  interesting.  It  is  a  sobering  reflection  which  we  are  naturally 
affected  with,  and  by  it  the  best  spupathies  of  our  nature  are  often 
awakened.  When  contemplating  the  mouldering  reiuaiBs  of  the 
edifices  of  our  forefathen,  aasociationa  press  on  the  mind,  linked  as 
they  are  with  the  present  and  the  past,  that  often  conv^  instruc- 
tion of  no  ordinary  kind.  Perhaps  the  Castle  of  Woodstock,  tlie 
subject  of  our  present  notice,  may  ba  classed  amongst  otbora  as 
affording  evidence  of  the  justness  of  this  remark, 

Fiom  its  vicinity,  Woodstock  Castle  has  partaken  of  nearly  all 
the  changes  that  befel  Athy.  Standing  on  the  western  bank  of  tbe 
river  BmDw,  it  was  designed  to  command  the  princip^  ford  on 
this  part  of  tbe  river,  in  conjunction  with  White's  Castle,  situate  ou 
the  opposite  lank,  a  little  lower  down — the  ford  lying  between. 
Hie  tune  this  castle  was  built  is  tmkuown.  .  Tradition  assigns  it  to 
about  the  year  1 290,  and  that  a  descendant  of  the  earl  of  Pembioko 
was  its  first  master ;  whitat  some  autigu&ries,  with  more  reason,  seem 
present  structore  to  TTLomas 
Is  serenth  earl  of  Kildare, 


inclined  to  attribute  the  erectjon  of  Uie  present 
fltzgerakl,  brd  of  Offaly,  and  afterwards  seren 


which  &mily  it  still  remains.  The  plan  of  the  building  wa^  origin- 
;illy  a  regular  sqaare  tower,  joining  the  south  side,  and  built  in 
ujiformity  with  tlio  front  facing  the  river.  He  walls  are  of  n«at 
tliicknen,  and,  considering  the  attacks  they  have  been  exposed  te, 
iu  good  preservation.  The  mnllioned  windows  were  much  admired, 
b.nng  very  elegantly  executed.    In  viewing  the  interior  from  what 


The  ford  nhicli  the  Castle  commanded,  and  from  which  Athy 
derives  its  name,  was  called  Athelehac,  or  anciently  Athlegar,  ihio 
ford  towards  the  west ;  also,  Ath-trodan,  or  the  cattle  ford.  It  wa« 
here  the  gre3.t  battle  w^s  fonght,  in  the  third  century,  between  th] 
people  of  Munster  and  tboae  of  Leii,  under  Laviseagb  Ccan  Moidho, 

In  1642,  tbe  Marquis  of  Ormond  took  Woodstock  from  ths 
rebels ;  and  subsequently,  in  1617,  Owen  Roe  O'Neal  snrprisad  it, 
and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword ;  his  victory,  however,  was  but 
of  short  duration,  for  Lord  Inchiquin  compelled  him,  in  a  little 
time  after,  to  surrender  it  and  Athy. 


A  VIOLEI  SirBBIC. 

I  PACED  about  the  garden  girths. 
When  Spring  was  miatjng  faint  and  lo^, 

On  briarea  hedge  and  dial  plate 
Thick  sparked  the  cri^KJa  bdow. 

In  one  bright  nook,  wherj  looked  the  a  in, 

Across  a  level  cloud  of  iet. 
Beneath  a  laurel's  yellow  oloom, 

There  gleamed  a  violet. 


Blue  as  the  little  rift  that  shone. 
In  ths  dusk  skies  that  overspread 

Yet  radiant  ss  the  day  that  fefl 
In  beams  around  its  head. 


dng,  forth  I  went. 
Thro'  the  dank  pastures,  and  I  thought 
Here  was  the  emblem  and  the  typ? 
Of  all  the  world  had  sought. 


God  often  in  their  ruins  sc 
The  violet  of  peace. 

And  when  the  Spring  has  crossed  the  cart 
And  violets  faint  teneath  the  skies, 

Ibey  die,  that  in  their  place  may  wake 
Oivinec  flowers  of  Paradise, 
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AMOirOST   THE  HTTSICIANS. 

N  consequence  of  music  and  painting  haying  been  so 
persistently  associated  as  sister-arts,  and  the  connexion 
sustained  by  a  parcel  of  ill-concerted  theories,  we 
must  get  a  great  critic,  .the  subtle  Hofl^nan,  to  help 
us  to  distinguish  them.  *^  Music,"  he  says,  in  his 
Phantasie  StUcke,  ^^  never  makes  men  thmk;  it  is 
the  purest  Sanscrit  of  the  feelings/^  Fainting,  it 
will  DC  confessed  on  all  sides,  is  not  so  innocuous ;  for 
we  have  a  hundred  examples  to  show  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  pictures,  after  the  manner  employed  by 
Rienzi  to  rouse  the  Roman  population,  has  made  men 
think  and  write,  and  fight  when  it  was  necessary. 
In  strict  truth,  music  teaches  us  nothing.  It  appeals 
to  an  intelligence  so  keenly  subtle,  so  impalpable, 
^*  that  it  manifests  itself  only  by  pure  emotion.  The 
higher  and  nobler  the  order  of  mind,  the  more  it  is 
likely  to  be  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  sweet  sounds. 
Shakspeare  loved  music,  and  has  left  numerous  tes- 
timomes  to  its  divine  influences  in  his  plays  and 
poems.  Haters  of  music,  he  tells  us,  arc  ^^  fit  for 
treasons,  plots,  and  stratagems;"  and  his  exquisite 
appreciation  of  melody  is  finely  expressed  in  *^  Lu- 
crece,"  thus : — 

'*  Come,  Philomel,  that  aingest  of  ravishment, 
Make  thy  sad  grove  in  my  dishevelled  hair, 
As  the  dank  earth  weeps  at  thy  languishment. 
So  I  at  each  sad  strain  will  strain  a  tear, 
And  with  deep  groans  the  diapason  bear. 
For  burtiienwise  I'll  turn.*' 

John  Milton  had  a  sublime  conception  of  the  power  of  music,  and 
wtv5  given,  as  we  are  told,  to  *^ psaltery  and  organ  playing;"  and 
his  stem  contemporary,  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  his  days  had  fallen 
into  the'  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  was  wont  to  assuage  his  melancholy 
by  sitting  alone  in  a  retired  chamber  to  which  the  sounds  of  a 
distant  organ  penetrated.  Voltaire,  if  we  are  to  believe  one  set  of 
writers,  hated  music  with  that  fierce  intensity  which  characterize^! 
all  his  hatreds.  G retry  asserts  that  he  always  listened  to  it  with 
a  soured  and  discontented  face.  French  music,  at  the  period  in 
which  he  lived,  had  little  pretensions  to  greatness ;  and,  after  all, 
the  philosopher  may  have  despised  it  on  the  score  of  good  taste. 
His  friend  and  patron,  Frederick  of  l*russia,  possessed  musical 
sympathies  in  no  mean  degree.  Pope,  it  is  said,  had  none  ;  but' 
John  Dryden's  appreciation  of  music  was  powerful  and  rich. 
Charles  Lamb,  who  has  left  us  a  piece  of  magnificent  prose,  which 
reads  like  an  apotheosis  of  the  organ,  had  no  capacity  for  musical 
pleasure ;  neither  had  the  illustrious  Dr.  Chalmers— -except  a  sneak- 
mg  liking  for  a  Scotch  air,  a  curious  partiality,  which  all  Scotch- 
men, by  some  merciful  provision  of  Providence,  are  found  to  exhibit. 
His  friends  relates  of  Horace  Walpole  that  **  he  knew  nothing  of 
music  ;*'  and  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  know  one  tune  from  another. 
Rousseau,  with  all  his  affected  sentiment  and  shallow  philosophy  to 
the  contrary,  was  a  profound  and  accomplished  musician,  and  was 
accu.stomed  to  wile  away  the  loneliness  of  his  solitude  by  violin 
playing.  Curiously  enough,  whilst  Luther  named  music  "the 
prodigy  of  Heaven,'*  Calvin  and  Knox  denounced  it  as  a  bait  held 
out  by  the  devil  to  lure  the  souls  of  the  unwary,  and  condemned  it 
to  peipetual  banishment  from  the  ritual.  History  informs  us  that 
Alfred,  Nero,  Coeur  de  Lion,  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  VIII.  were 
lovcra  of  the  glorious  art.  Wellington  was  a  musician ;  and  Napo- 
leon, when  not  better  employed,  would  walk  from  room  to  room 
humming  opera  airs.  All  the  poets,  with  some  miserable  excep- 
tions, were  passionate  arlmireis  of  the  "  Heaven  descended  muse." 
Thus,  Shakspeare  again,  in  the  "  Tempest" — 

"The  isle  is  fall  of  noises, 
Sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not.** 

Cowley  quaintly  asks : — 

'*  Tell  mc,  0  muse,  for  thou  or  none  canst  tell. 
The  mystic  powers  that  in  blessed  numbers  dw«U  T*' 


His  poetical  "Cosmos,"  which  had  at  least  the  merit  of  origin;  Uty 
to  reoommend  it,  contains  a  curious  passage  in  which  he  says  tL  \t 
chaos 

**To  numbers  and  fixed  rules  was  brought. 
By  the  Eternal  mind's  poetio  thought ; 
Water  and  air  he  for  the  tenor  chose, 
Earth  made  the  bass.*' 


Shall  it  not  amaze  us  to  hear  that  the  subtle  and  InquimtiTa 
Goethe,  whose  intellect  like  the  chords  of  a  great  harp,  responded  to  every 
breath  of  passion  which  swept  them,  knew  nothing  and  cared  no- 
nothing  for  music,  German  in  heart  and  soul  as  he  was.  Poor 
Byron  was  in  music,  what  Scott  was  in  Gothic  architecture— 
^*  a  sentimentalist,"  and  liked  the  sounds  that  came  to  him  '*o*er  the 
waters."  Scott  himself,  well  and  nobly  as  he  describes  the  influence 
of  melody  on  the  heart,  had  a  fondness  for  the  droning  of  the 
bagpipe,  and  we  have  records  of  musical  evenings  at  Abbotsford 
when  the  poet  would  rise  from  the  table  to  roar  out  some  barbarous 
jargon  of  Scotch  discords,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  delight- 
ing his  guests.  Artificial  and  narrow-headed  as  he  was,  Moore  was 
a  fine  musician,  and  sang  his  own  melodies  with  unrivaUed  sweet- 
ness and  pathos,  frequently  drawing  tears  from  his  h'steners. 
Wordsworth  was  too  much  of  a  metaphysician,  too  keen  and  analy- 
tical to  be  affected  by  the  claims  of  an  art  which  failed  to  reward 
his  inquisitiveneas.  Can  anything  be  leas  sympathetic  than  his 
description  of  the  singing  of  the  Ranze  de  Yaches,  in  the  Swiss 
valleys,  at  sunset : — 

'*  I  listen,  but  no  faculty  of  mine 
Avails  those  modulations  to  detect. 
Which,  heard  in  foreign  lands,  the  Swiss  afZbct 
With  tcnderest  passion.** 

This  is  the  quintessence  of  musical  inappreciation. 

Where  shall  we  look  for  the  origin  of  this  invisible  beauty,  glori- 
fied by  Miriam,  and  David,  and  Solomon— heard  in  the  world  from 
the  hour  when  the  clash  of  rejoicing  cymbals  sounded  by  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  our  own  time,  which  listens  to  Rossini  and 
Wallace  ?  The  Hebrews  cannot  help  us,  and  we  turn  to  t  le  Greeks. 
From  what  we  know  of  the  extent  to  which  they  cultivated  music, 
it  would  appear  that  they  knew  nothing  of  time  avid  harmony.  It 
would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  define  the  art  as  it  existed, 
independent  of  conditions  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regaixl  as 
inseiiarable  from  the  art  itself.  Evidently,  the  (5 reeks  treated  it  as 
a  science,  reduced  the  few  elements  they  possessed  to  theoretical 
restrictions,  surrounded  them  with  elaborate  complexities  of  form,  and 
lost  sight,  if  it  was  ever  beheld,  of  the  free  spirit  which  they  sought 
to  fetter.  Are  we  not  justified  in  thinking  that  with  them  ma^ic 
was  not,  as  it  happily  is  with  us,  a  living  delight,  a  mysterious  key 
to  a  host  of  uncEscovered  emotions  hoarded  in  the  secrecio-j  of 
the  soul ;  but  rather  a  vehicle  for  the  systomatic  delivery  of  worJa — 
a  string  on  which  tales  and  recitations  might  be  arranged  with 
some  regard  to  order.  Wo  have  spent  time  and  agony  in  deciphering 
the  few  fragments  of  Lydian  measures  tliat  have  reached  us ;  either 
we  have  wrongly  interpreted  them,  or  they  are  destitute  of  every 
pretension  to  the  name  of  music.  Yet  the  Greeks  must  not  be  sup- 
posed to  have  suffered  much  from  the  absence  of  genuine  music,  for 
their  language  would  have  sufficed,  in  a  great  measun',  to  supply  its 
place.  A  recent  critic  has  made  an  ingenious  attempt  to  define 
what  the  mtisic  of  the  Greeks  really  was.  "  Taking  into  considera- 
tion," he  says,  "  the  total  disparity  between  the  effect  of  the  ancient 
specimens  of  melody,  when  transferred  into  oiu-  modes  of  recitation 
and  performance,  and  that  so  enthusiastically  commented  on  by 
contemporary  writers,  I  sought  for  an  explanation  of  the  riddle  in  a 
manner  of  execution  dependent  entirely  on  the  rules  of  rythm  and 
quantity.  I  found  the  choruses  of  JSschylus  and  Sophocles  to  be 
divisible,  on  examination,  into  lines  of  seven  syllablis  each.  Com- 
paring this  with  the  fact  of  there  being  seven  notes  in  the  Greek 
diatonic  scale,  and  seven  alternate  singers  of  strophe  and  antistroi>hc, 
I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  music  of  the  Greek  chorus,  like 
that  of  the  Russian  horn-band  of  the  present  day,  might  probably 
be  performed  on  the  principle  of  a  note  to  each  person :  tnus  pro- 
ducing an  effect  of  which,  under  any  other  circumstances,  ths 
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meagre  skeletons  of  melody  that  have  been  handed  down  would 
give  no  idea.'*  As  might  have  been  anticipated  by  its  professor,  this 
simple  and  very  probable  theory  no  sooner  saw  the  light  than  it  was 
assailed  by  those  who  cleaved  to  the  old  hypotht-ses,  and  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  improbable  and  irrational.  But,  to  disprove 
it,  one  of  two  things  is  obviously  necessary.  It  must  be  snown 
that  the  system  practised  by  the  Russian  hom-band  is  of  Russian 
invention,  or  that  it  was  borrowed  from  a  quarter  effectually  ex- 
cluded from  Greek  inspiration.  Russian  nationality  is  scarcely  a 
thousand  years  old,  and  in  it  every  thing  indigenous  to  the  people 
took  root.  Get  rid  of  the  nationality  and  you  arc  suddenly 
transported  back  to  an  era  in  which  Russia  was  a  mere  copyist  of 
her  neighbours  in  every  department  of  progress.  The  horn  music 
was  cultivated  in  the  reign  of  Catlierine  the  Great — ^whence  did  it 
come?  Is  it  too  wild  a  conjecture  to  suppose  that  it  may  have 
been  introduced  into  the  country  by  some  wandering  Greek, 
centuries  earlier?  It  would  be  a  singular  coincidence,  indeed, 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  boorish  Russian  and  polished  Gireek 
had  hit  upon  the  same  plap  independently  of  each  other  I 

It  was  a  misfortune  for  the  Greek  mind  that  it  relied  too  much  on 
the  infallibility  of  systems,  and  too  little  on  the  goodness  of  natural 
scope  and  freedom.  Greece's  architectural  genius  had  developed  itself 
in  a  splendid  maturity,  and  her  strictly  artistic  powers  were  in  the 
glory  of  manhood  before  the  schools  could  meddle  with  either. 
lk)th  became  perfect,  growing  outward  from  their  internal  strenglh, 
whilst  music  became,  by  adoption,  the  child  of  tlie  college,  and  was 
obliged  to  conform  to  its  laws  and  observances.  The  Greek  sought 
a  reputation  for  profundity,  and,  to  attain  his  desire,  disguised 
the  meanest  truth  in  a  wardrobe  of  complexities.  He  had  some 
appreciation,  indeed,  of  the  deepest  instincts  of  music ;  but,  as  it 
never  would  do  to  have  the  truant  art  abandoned  to  her  own  ex- 
quisite caprices,  he  placed  her  in  the  stocks  and  surrounded  her 
with  all  the  barriers  of  a  blind  conventionality.  When  people 
write  of  the  revival  of  masic  in  the  middle  ages,  and  express  our 
indebtedness  to  the  Greeks  on  that  score,  they  err  wofully.  The 
music  of  the  West  was  an  independent  inspiration,  and,  although 
it  was  obliged  to  borrow  somewhat  from  the  Hellenic  doctrines,  it 
advanced,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  which  it  separated  itself 
from  them.  We  know  very  little  of  it.  The  music  of  the' primi- 
tive Christian  Church,  to  which  Ambrose  and  Constantine  listened, 
may  have  been  borrowed  from  idolaters  or  the  Jews,  or  been 
independent  of  either.  No  remnant  of  the  first,  chants  which 
rolled  through  the  glooms  of  the  Catacombs  have  reached  us; 
but  with  the  sixth  century  there  is  a  stir  in  the  awful  silence 
of  the  Christian  world,  and  the  grand  volume  of  the  Gregorian 
music  fills  the  basilicas  from  east  to  w^t.  It  is  not  an  admixture 
of  rich  chords  and  harmonies  one  hears,  but  the  stern  voice  of  a 
faith,  that  dared  at  last  to  breathe  and  praise  God  aloud  in  words 
of  inartistic  thankfulness.  To  be  critically  just,  that  music  is 
instinctively  impressionleas,  and  should  only  be  heard  in  the  church, 
where  it  finds  corresponding  solemnities  of  form  and  expression. 
In  this  state  the  art  remain^  until  the  troubadours  made  her  the 
vehicle  of  passion,  and  devoted  her  to  the  service  of  love  and  gal- 
lantry. Compared  with  the  intense  character  of  later  music,  the 
troubabours'  is  painfully  meagre  and  barren  of  feeling ;  but  what  an 
improvement  on  that  which  it  had  succeeded  1  It  came,  at  least, 
fresh  and  impulsive  from  the  heart  and  beat  itself  into  pathetic 
cadences  and  sweet  involutions  which  the  world  had  never  heard 
before.  "The  Complaint  of  the  Chatlekin  de  Courcy"  has  three 
or  four  passages  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  one  of  melting  tender- 
ness. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  se- 
cular music  was  ranging  the  world  fugitive,  that  the  Church  availed 
herself  of  the  accidental  discoveries  of  harmony  and  counterpoint. 
Once  more  the  art  was  taken  in  hands  by  pedantic  theorists,  this 
time  to  rest  till  her  constitution  was  sufficiently  braced  for  the  hard 
work  which  she  had  to  encounter.  With  this  era  originated  thu 
ftKjue  and  the  Credos^  Kyries^  and  Te  Deums,  which  even  to  tliia 
day  are  regarded  as  miracles  of  imperfect  and  austere  beauty.  So 
music  struggled  along,  scarcely  seeting  to  emancipate  herself  from 
her  new  bondage,  patiently  biding  her  time,  with  eyes  fervently 
fixed  upon  the  future.  At  last,  Charles  V.  studied  her,  and  Henry 
VIII.  composed  a  sacred  hymn.  The  Elizabethan  period  beheld 
a  great  change  in  the  style  of  composition  and  management.  The 
P^Jing  organ  and  full-voiced  choirs,  were  heard  in  unison,  in  loud 


contrapuntal  harmonies ;  psalm  singing  was  encouraged  in  France 
and  the  madrigal  assumed  its  present  form  in  Italy.  Thence  came 
the  round,  the  catch,  and  the  glee,  each  domestic  in  character,  and 
tending,  therefore,  to  bring  music  within  doors,  and  make  her  fa- 
miliar with  our  fire-sides.  To  this  period  we  owe  the  "  hey  downs," 
And  the  '*  fal  la,  la's"  which  play  no  unimportant  part  in  popular 
balUd  choruses.  Perhaps  madrigals  have  no  claims  to  a  high  order  of 
merit,  but  we  must  remember  that  they  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  special  purpose  for  which  they  were  composed,  abounding  as 
thev  do,  in  a  variety  of  free  graces  and  pleasantries,  that  mean 
little  but  go  for  much.  They  affoixied,  it  is  true,  but  little  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  a  single  voice.  This  fault  was  remedied  By  a 
new  class  of  productions — solos,  such  as  Chatelard  and  Rizzio  were 
wont  to  sing  in  the  stately  apartmeftts  of  their  patrons.  Probably, 
those  were  for  the  Inost  part  improvised  to  suit  the  occasion  ;  but 
that  such  was  the  fact,  we  have  no  positive  evidence. 

Hitherto  the  voice  had  held  a  position  subordinate  to  the  instru- 
ments by  which  it  was  accompanied.     The  lute  and  viol  were  the 
favourites  because  of  their  qualities  of  assimilation  with  the  human 
organ,  but  they  were  destined  soon  to  hide  their  diminished  heads 
before  a  new  rival — ^the  incompai*able  violin.     Ix>uis  XIV.  had 
patronised  it.     It  was  just  the  thing  that  was  wanted,  corftbining,  as 
the  organ,  a  host  of  instruments  in  itself,  from  the  baas  of  the  great 
drum  upwartls,  through  a  chain  of  a  thousand  modulations  to  the 
shrill  chirrup  of  the  piccolo.     Charles  If.  had  come  to  the  throne  ; 
and,  amongst  one  of  nis  first  acts,  was  the  bringing  over  to  England 
of  a  band  of  twenty-four  fiddlers,  each  a  pr^igy  in  his  way,  but 
immeasurably  inferior  to  the  leader,  Baltzar,  a  Lubecker.    This 
man  performed  such  marvels  on  the  four  slender  strings  of  the  violin 
that  an  honest  gentleman  of  the  period  suggested  his  identity  with 
Satan,  and  seriously  examined  his  feet,  in  the  hope  of  finding  them 
hooved.     Charles,  gay,  light,  and  frivolous  as  he  was,  had  a  good 
musical  taste,  which  was  not  at  all  flattered  by  the  Church  composi- 
tions that  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  Protectorate.     He  set 
about  reforming  them,  had  symphonies  and  instrumental  accompani- 
ments added  to  the  anthems,  and  had  those  executed  by  his  private 
band.     Whilst  in  exile,  and  lookiog  out  wearisomely  for  the  promised 
a^s^istance  of  Monck,  he  used  to  beguile  his  time  with  the  tender 
music  of  Lulli,  and  the  taste  he  acquired  for  it,  led  to  an  important 
change  in  music.     In  fact,  Charles  was  sick  of  the  monotonous, 
lieavily-spun  compositions  which  were  in  vogue ;  he  wanted  a  tune, 
and  he  got  it.     Locke  and  Purcell  met  the  royal  desire.  The  former 
has  rendered  his  name  immortal  by  the  music  to  Macbeth^  which,  for 
finish  and  purity,  shames  that  of  Verdi's  Machetto ;  and  the  latter 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  composers  of  EngUsh  sacred  music.     If  the 
Merry  Monarch  had  no  other  claim,  and  we  fear  he  has  not,  to  the 
gratitude  of  posterity  the  service  thus  rendered  to  the  progress  of 
music  may,  at  least,  gloss  over  a  dozen  of  the  venial  faults  which 
history  ascribes  to  him.     The  idea  of  a  simple  song,  with  instrumen- 
tal accompaniments,  is  attributed  to  Vincenzio  Gsuilco,  the  father  of 
the  astronomer.     He  was  accustomed,  with  many  of  the  literati  of 
Florence,'  to  assemble  at  the  house  of  the  Count  of  Verona,  and  there 
discuss  the  probability  of  reviving  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  Greek 
music.     Being  an  accomplished  musician,  he  set  a  passage  from  the 
Inferno^  for  the  compass  of  his  own  voice,  %vith  lute  accompaniment. 
The  experiment,  when  tried,  was  received  with  deUght ;  and  its 
adoption  became  almost  universal.    Ten  years  after,  (1600,)  Exuilio 
di  Cavaliere,  wrote  his  oratorio.  Body  and  So  id,  which  was  performed 
with  great  eclat  at  Rome ;  and  the  first  opera,  Enridici,  by  Peri 
and  Caccini,  was  represented  the  same  year  at  Florence.    In  one 
day  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  opened  to  the  real  mission  of  music, 
and  every  o^e  was  wondering  why  he  had  not  perceived  it  before. 
Italy  was  the  first  to  profit  by  the  idea.     Her  soul  was  full  of  im- 
prisoned melody  panting  for  an  outlet,  and  hero  it  was  vouchsafed  her. 
Some  notion  oi  the  avidity  with  which  the  new  "  order''  was  caught 
up  may  be  inferred  from  the  well-attested  fact  that  in  Venice  alone, 
between  1G;17  and  1700,  seven  theati^es  were  built,  and  three  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  different  operas  produced.     It  is  well  that  we  should 
not  take  the  crude,  almost   shapeless  operas  of  the  dny  for  the 
sparkling  and    polished    ones  we  arc  in  the  habit    of    hearing. 
The  airs  were  scanty  and  separated  by  lengthy  intervals,  filled  up 
by  violins  and  basses,  the  whole  ending  with  a  chorus !    The  music 
itself  was  passionless  and  meagrc,  the  dramatic  effect  scarcely 
noticeable.     Even  so  late  as  the  last  century,  Englisli  and  foreign 
artistes,  on  tlie  3:uno  st,'»^o,  used  to  sing  their  respective  parts  in  their 
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respective  languages;  and  the  audience  generaUy  aasistod  in  the 
choinises. 

Great  as  this  change  was,  a  deeper  and  subtler  revolution  was 
working  below  the  suSace.  The  more  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the 
new  opera  school  never  dreamt  of  making  sound  its  own  inter- 
preter. That  feat  was  reserved  for  men  like  Monteverde,  Barissimi, 
and  StradeUi,  in  whose  music  every  phase  of  thought  and  feeling 
finds  an  echo  or  an  expreaion.  Allesandro,  Scarlatti,  and  Lull!  stiu 
furUiar  enriched  the  treasures  of  dramatic  art ;  Maroello  chastened 
whilst  he  elevated  the  Cliurch  music,  whilst  Lulli  and  Gr^try 
caught  the  French  imagination  in  their  gay  and  picturesque  com- 
positions. In  the  wo^  of  a  recent  writer:  ^^Domenico  and 
Sebastian  Bach,  with  their  stern  gymnastic  exercises,  strengthened 
every  muscle  of  musical  invention.  The  Gennan  Hame  was 
adopted  by  the  Italians ;  the  German  Gluck  was  adored  by  the 
Parisians ;  in  England  Purcell  entered  through  the  door  which  the 
Restoration  had  opened,  and  Handel's  mighty  tread  took  up  where 
his  lighter  steps  left  off ;  while,  for  the  wli^le  musical  world  at  large, 
the  coming  of  Ilaydn  announced  that  of  Mozart,  as  the  song  of 
the  I'edstart  shows  that  the  nightingale  is  near.'^  England  prides 
herself,  and  fairly,  it  must  be  owned,  on  the  fact  that,  if  since 
Purcell  she  has  produced  but  few  great  composers,  she  has  simk 
much  of  her  national  pride  and  prejudice  in  extending  a  welcome 
hand  to  those  of  every  other  country.  Mr.  Rogers  says  that  the 
English  have  been  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  Handel ;  but  with 
whom  does  the  credit  of  it  rest  ?  A  defeated  candidate  for  popular 
favour  in  England,  he  was  glad  to  take  refuge  in  Dublin ;  and  it 
redounds  to  the  lasting  glory  of  the  Irish  people  that  they  were  the 
Hr&t  to  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  that  colossal  genius,  whose 
shadow  shall  stretch  across  all  the  generations  till  the  crack  of 
doom.  In  his  hands  music,  Uke  the  war-horse  of  the  prophet,  was 
clothed  with  thimder,  and  arrayed  with  the  lightning.  It  is  not 
tlie  voice  of  earth  but  of  heaven,  heard  amongst  the  rattling  of 
chariots  and  the  shock  of  contending  hosts,  as  Milton  describes 
the  battle  of  the  angels — ^now  a  pea^ul  Hosannah  which  rises 
before  them  a  pillar  of  fire  from  tne  winged  ministers  that  kneel 
around  the  throne.  All  ecstasies  of  thought,  all  terrors  of  passion, 
all  intensities  of  adoration  struggle,  and  commingle,  and  rejoice  in 
that  illimitable  volume,  *'  The  heavens  are  tellinc,"  but  the  awful 
revelation  penetrates  the  profoundest  gulfs  of  hell.  Put  those 
words  in  the  mouths  of  angek — ^they  are  too  much  for  the  weak- 
ness of  man.  As  a  writer  of  oratorios,  we  rank  Haydn  next  to 
Handel.  Pious,  reverent,  and  diffident,  he  wrote  at  the  commence- 
ment of  all  his  scores :  *^  In  the  name  of  God,*'  and  ended  with, 
"  Praise  be  to  God  I"  "  The  Creation,"  his  great  master-piece,  is  a 
good  example  of  his  greatnesses  and  weaknesses.    It  may  be  de- 
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scribed  as  a  divine  pastoral  overflowing  with  airy  inspirations 
that  ascend  and  wreathe  themselves  into  the  loveliest  forms, 
like  the  smoke  of  a  sacrifice  blown  by  a  south  wind  towarrls 
a  sunny  sky.  The  magnificent  play  on  the  words  *^  An  J 
there  was  light/*  enters  the  ear  lixe  a  flood  of  brilliancy,  ^nd 
leaves  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind*s  retina,  long  after 
the  singers  are  silent  and  the  organ  has  ceased.  How  spiritual  is 
that  melody  beginning,  ^^ Most  l^utiful  arise,'*  so  crisp,  fresh,  an  I 
endearingly  lovely  ?  It  is  a  pity  he  was  so  commonly  addicted  to 
^^puns,**  as  when  describing  the  word  deep,  the  phrase  is  accom- 
panied by  a  tremendous  organ  note,  that  seems  to  plumb  the  vc^y 
abysses  of  the  instrument;  or  in  his  inteipral  thunders,  whc^3 
sharp  staocatOB  dance  zig-zag^  through  the  heavy  artillery  of  th  ^ 
skies. 

Poor  Haydn,  if  compared,  however,  with  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  punning  line,  may  be  pronounced  immaculate.  Many 
of  those  aspired  to  miitate  nothing  better  than  the  cackling  of  heni 
and  the  mewing  of  cats ;  Marcello  went  further,  by  composing  two 
complex  choruses,  one  for  soprani,  the  other  for  contralti,  in  whicit 
the  baainff  of  sheep  and  lowing  of  oxen  are  interpreted  with  misdi- 
rected abihty.  In  '•*•  Preciosa"  Haydn  ^ve  proofis  of  a  highly  symm'^- 
trical  judgment ;  witness  the  description  of  the  morning,  with  tlio 
huge  doud-bulk  breaking  slowly  before  the  day%ht,  and  then  th  t 
blaze  of  the  sim  as  he  tops  the  vapour.  This  work  is  but  a  hair's 
breadth  from  the  sublime.  Between  Handel  and  Haydn  we  may 
rank  Mozart ;  tender,  pathetic,  almost  desTX)ndent,  as  is  his  music, 
it  well  expresses  the  imploring  heart  of  helpless  humanity  prostrato 
before  its  God.     A  wail  runs  through  its  very  jubilation,  as  if 

''Tiiere  was  even  in  happiness 
T'J  make  the  heart  afraid.** 

His  great  opera,  "  Don  Giovanni,'*  is  still  the  gem  of  the  lyrical 
drama,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so,  despite  ihe  cumulating  rivalrio» 
with  which  it  is  daiiv  placed  in  competition.  Perhaps,  next  to 
Handel,  no  composer  has  vaster  claims  to  our  reverence  than  Be<*- 
thoven.  He  is  a  dreamer  in  sounds,  a  builder  of  phantasies  with 
no  defineable  end.  In  one  composition,  ^*  The  Mount  of  Olives,*' 
he  is  prayerful  and  human.  All  else  is  vague,  misty,  and  wonder- 
ful. We  fear  we  have  trespassed  too  much  already  on  the  patience 
of  our  readers  to  attempt  any  criticism  of  contemporary  composers. 
It  would  be  hard  to  do  justice  to  RoGsini,  whom  even  an  emperor 
honours  with  his  familiarity ;  or  with  Vincent  Wallace,  who  divides 
with  Balfe — ^both  our  countrymen — ^the  empire  of  the  English  stage. 
Of  this,  however,  we  may  be  assure  1,  that  music  has  reached  its 
turning  point  as  an  art,  and  was  never  cultivated  and  honoured  so 
universaUy  as  it  is  to-day. 
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BT  GERALD  ORTFFm. 
CIUPTER  VII. 

EJOICED, 
t  IfiDffth,  to 


-which  ghe  had 
evinced  for 
the  M  man, 
aad  which  had  exdled  so 
much  utouiahmcnt  in  his 
mind,  did  not  sjnear  to  sub- 
side ifter  ahe  ud  accom- 
plished the  object  which  she 
deriied,  ftod  beheld  him  once 
more  locked  in  the  imcon- 
■dousnsH  ol  ft  profound  Te- 
pcoe.  She  nmAined  pacing 
eoftlf  tmd  uudoufllj  thtougli 
the  room,  sometimea  preounK 
her  Imyiw  with  her  expanded 
palm,  at  othen  clasping  and 
-wringing  her  haudi  bara,  but 
with  a  perfectly  uoimIcm 
action — now  stuting  and 
biting  her  thin  lip,  as  the 
Toioe  of  Mane^  and  the 
^  er  in  the  kitchen  made 


her  dread  the  waking  of  her 
gneet — now  saiing  fondly 
toward  the  <M  man's  bed, 
vhile  her  laige  loft  eyes  be- 
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came  watery,  and  her  wasted 
and  vellow  countenance 
changed  and  saddened  \mder 
the  influence  of  some  mebui* 

choir    ■■■nwatinma     tlDtl]  she 

Stretched  her  arms  tcrtit  to 
their  furthest  limit,  and  her 
bosom  heaved  and  panted 
with  a  longing  toideniess — 
and  ttten,  by  asndden  tnnsi- 
tion,  shuddering  with  htnror, 
gathering  her  hands  fearfully 
to  her  bcnom,  and  endeavour- 
ing br  an  impolie&t  gesture 
to  shake  off  tiie  starthng  re- 
coUectJon,  whatever  it  was, 
Ihat  had  checked  the  flowing 
kindness.  At  another  time, 
as  she  crept  acron  the  room, 
tlte  valise  of  the  Palatine 
caught  her  eye.  and  made  her 
start  and  tremble  so  violent!;, 
that  it  Beamed  to  require  a 
powerful  effort  of  self-com- 
omnd  to  prevent  her  renew- 
ing the  wild  cry  of  agony 
with  which  she  had  before 
startled  the  hoosehold.  She 
then,  with  a  light,  tiptoe 
movement,  crept  to  the  bed- 
side, seemed  alwnt  to  lift  the 
dimity  curtain,  paused,  elat- 
ed her  hands,  looked  upward, 
and  finally  withdrew  it,  and 
gazed  upon  the  sleeper. 

"  Hi*  I"  she  ezckumed, 
muttering,  in  a  soft  whisper, 
a  link  trora  the  chain  of  her 
ailsTit  conference    with  her 

'Own  heart — "kitt Oh, if  . 

I  coidd  only  by  tean,  and 
kneeling  and  mcnstening  the 
very  doit  about  his  feet, 
obtain  kit  that  I  wronged 
mora  crnelly  than  by  saymg 
a  word  of  tntth  in  his  ear ! 
Oh,  how  aoftly,  and  kindly, 
and  warmly  his  word  of  angw 
and  oommand  fdl  npOD  my 
hearti  I  thou^t  I  was  a 
child  again,  and  that  my  own 
bther     Mood     beforQ    me. 
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Where  is  my  father  now  ?  Ay,  have  you  a  father,  you  miaerable 
dupe? — ^You  robberVi  wife  I  you  worse  robber  than  the  worst, 
Jrou  plunderer  of  the  old  man^s  peace !  you  thief  of  hia  rest  and 

happiness!— and  for  what  I    For ^"  here  an  uneasy  motion  of 

the  sleeper  alarmed  her.  She  let  the  curtain  fall,  and  taking  her 
fe»t  on  a  low  chair  near  liie  bed,  commenced,  in  that  low  and 
xnnrmuring  melodv  of  tone  which  Irish  nurses  use  to  lull  the  ear  of 
infancy,  and  'vdiich  scarcely  exceeda  in  the  extent  of  its  compass  or 
the  yariety  of  its  intonation  the  drowsy  rise  and  fall  of  the  hum  of 
Summer  bees,  a  simple  and  plaintive  air,  the  words  of  whioh|  rude 
ki  they  were,  we  will  venture  to  transcribe: — 

The  mie*na-ma11ah*  now  is  past, 

0  wirra-sthru  I  O  wirrarsthni  I 
And  I  must  leave  my  homQ  at  last* 
,    O  wirra-iithm!  O  wirra-sthta  I 
I  Io6k  into  my  father's  eyes — 
I  hear  my  mother*8  parting  sighs — 
A  fool,  to  pine  for  other  ties — 
O  wirra-sthru!  O  wiiTa*Bthru  ! 

This  evening  they  must  sit  alone, 

O  wirra-sthru  1  O  wirra-athru ! 
Theyll  talk  of  me  when  I  am  gone, 

O  wirra-sthru  I  O  wirra-sthru ! 
Who  now  wiU  cheer  my  weary  sire, 
When  toil  and  care  his  heart  shall  tire  ? 
Aly  chair  is  empty  by  the  fire ! 

O  wirra-sthru !  O  whrra-sthru ! 

How  sunny  looks  myjpleosnnt  home  ! 

0  wirra-sthru !  O  wirra-sthru  ! 
Those  flowers  for  me  shall  never  bloom — 

O  wirra-sthru  !  0  wirra-sthru  I 
I  seek  new  friends,  aud  I  am  told, 
That  tliev  are  rich  in  lands  and  gold  ; 
Ah !  will  they  love  me  like  the  old  ? 

O  wirra-sthru  1  O  wirra-sthru ! 

Farewell,  dear  friends,  we  meet  no  more — 

O  wirra-sthru !  0  wirra-sthru  I 
,My  husband's  horse  is  at  the  door ! 

O  wirra-  3 1  hni !  O'  wirra-sthru  I 
Ah,  love  !  ah,  love  !.  be  kind  to  me  ; 
For  by  this  breaking  heart  yon  see 
How  dearly  I  have  purchased  thee  I 

O  wirra-sthru  I  O  wiiTa>8tfaru! 

As  the  singer  paused  on  the  last  cadence  of  the  air,  the  pathos 
and  simplicity  of  which  she  rendered  infinitely  touching  by  the  de- 
licate management  of  a  voice  of  great  softness  and  tenderness  of 
tone,  a  short-breathed  sigh  proceeding  from  some  person  near  her, 
mingled  with  and  checked  it  in  the  close.  Baising  her  eyes,  she 
beheld  Suil  Dhuv  bending  over  het^  his  arms  folded,  and  an  expres- 
sion on  his  features  which  might  be  indicative  of  mingled  kindness 
and  deliberation.  Her  thoughts  instantly  recurred  to  her  guedt, 
and  with  a  movement  of  swift  ahum  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
endeavoured  to  lead  him  from  the  place. 

"  Stay,  Sally !"  he  exclaimed,  '*  I  want  to  know  about  the " 

but  tlie  woman  stopped  his  speech,  putting  her  finger  on  her  lip, 
and  pointing  to  the  bed.     The  Ckxner  followed  her. 

"  What  are  they  ? — ^where  are  tijcy  going  ? — aud  by  what  road  ?" 
were  the  first  questions  which  he  i^ed,  whm  they  had  passed 
through  the  kitcnen,  where  Shino  was  now  slumbering  by  the  fire, 
and  gained  the  apartment  in  the  further  end  of  the  house. 

"  My  love !— my  own  love !"  said  the  woman,  laying  her  hand  on 
his  arm,  and  pressing  it  affectionately — "  we  have  been  now  four 
years  married,  living  together,  true  to  one  another,  in  sickness,  in 
want,  in  joy, — (and  we  had  our  share  of  that  too,  IVlark) — and  in 
guilt) — and  of  that  too,  Mark,  hadn't  we?)— ^and " 

"  Come !  come !"  said  Spellacy,  impatiently,  "what  preachment 
are  we  to  have  now  ?'* 

"  I  was  only  saying,  Mark,  that  we  had  been  so  long  married, 
and  I  never — never  once  made  you  a  request  since  the  first  day  we 
wedded." 

**  And  whose  fault  do  you  want  to  say  that  was  ?" 

/•My  own,  darling!"  she  said,  laying  her  hands  canmnglj  qfi 
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his  slioulders — "  sure  I  know  'twas  my  own  !    But  it  won't  be  my 
fault  anv  longer,  for  I  have  something  to  ask  you  for  now,  at  hist." 

**  Well,  wliat's  that  to  be  ?"  the  huS)and  muttered  distrustfully. 
.    **  First,  tell  me,  darling,  what  you  intend  ?" 

"  Poh  I  the  old  plan  always.  To  make  sure  o'  the  horses  and  tho 
arms  you  know,  and  then  the  four  of  us  to  ride  off  to  Dnimscanlon, 
and  do  our  business  there^be  back  so  as  to  take  these  here  upon 
their  way.  Twill  be  a  brisk  night's  work,"  ho  added,  looking  into 
the  air. 

"  You  will  not  use  violence  ?"  she  said,  falteringly,  while  she 
watched  his  eyes. 

*'  Toh— no — no— no— -to  be  sure,"  the  fellow  replied  canjleasly. 

The  negative  was  not  satisfactory. 
-    *'  Mark,"  said  the  woman,  twining  her  arms  cloeo  about  hia  neck 
and  looking  with  an  agony  of  entraity  in  his  face,  "  mf  request— 1 
my  first  and  only  one — ^is  that — ^that  you  will  spend  this  evening 
with  me,  and  let  those  men  depart  in  peace." 

Suil  Uhuv  stared  upon  her. 

"  I  charge  you,"  she  continued,  raising  her  voice  and  assuming  a 
more  solemn  tone,  *'  harm  them  not  I  Lay  not  your  finger  on  a  hair 
of  that  old  man's  head,  as  you  value  your  life  !    Do  not  brush  the 

dust  from  his  path  I    If  you  give  him  one  evil  eye — one  bad  \Wsli 

one  ruffian  thought — ^it  were  better  for  you,  your  nurse  liad  strangled 
you  upon  her  lap !  Let  the  morning  dawn  see  you  as  innocent  of 
harm,  thought  or  done,  towards  him,  as  the  child  unborn  !'• 

"  W^^ SiiUy ?" 

"Keep off  yqujp  hand!    You  know  me  not!— I  t?1l  you,  man 
you  know  but  little  of  me  ypt.     Observe  my  words,  or  f.   r  'om  !— 1 
Fear  for  your  soul !  or  if  that^ill  not  startle  you,  fear  for  you^-  .lock  1 
for  as  sure  as  that  man  s  way  is  troubled— aye,  if  only  by  a  peLbio 
cast  in  it  by  your  hand,  you  shall  die  the  death  of  a  dog !" 

She  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  as  if  conscious  of  her  inability 
to  sustain  the  commanding  and  energetic  tone  she  had  assume;!,  in 
her  fit  of  enthusiasm,  when  Suil  Dhuv,  at  length  recovered  from'his 
astonishment,  though  not  at  all  touched  either  by  tenderness  or  her 
menaces,  seized  her  firmly  by  the  arm— shut  the  door  fast,  and 
looking  fixedly  into  her  eyes,  asked : —  ' 

♦*  AVho  is  this  man  ?" 

*'  No  matter,"  said  the  woman,  avoiding  his  gaze  and  clearing  the 
persi)u»tion  from  her  brow,  *'  that  is  my  nyiuest,  grant  or  refuse  it 
as  you  will." 

The  Coiner  slowly  rehixed  his  hold,  while  he  remained  gazing 
with  exertion  of  intense  scrutiny  on  her  changing  and  agitated  fea- 
tures. She  seemed  to  understand  the  action,  though  sho  dared  not 
look  at  h  m,  and  this  consciousness  served  only  to  increase  her 
anxiety.  A  creeping,  cold,  malignant  smile  at 'length  parted  nis 
hard  lips,  and  glistened  with  a  triumphant  li^cht  in  his  eye.  He  let 
her  hand  fall,  and  walked  in  silence  towaM  the  door. 

It  was  now  her  turn  to  interpose.     **  Hold  !  stay !"  she  exckim  jd 
"  is  my  request  granted  ?    O  tell  me  what  you  intend  ?"  ' 

"  You  can  be  secret,  Sally — so  can  I." 

"  He  is  a  friend  of  mine,  Mark,  isn't  that  enough  ?" 

"  Enough  of  what  ?  Don't  you  know,  there  are  some  friends  of 
yours  that  are  worse  than  enemies  to  me." 

The  poor  woman  did  know  it  very  well,  and  so  she  told  him  by  a 
mournful  shake  of  the  head. 

''  Well!  well!"  she  said,  suddenly,  "I  will  tell  you  something 
presently.     But  leave  me  to  think  a  while." 

^'  1  am  going  to  say  a  word  to  Awnev  Farrel  —remain  h?re  until 
I  come.  So  you  can  talk,  you  can  ?"  he  added,  in  sohloquy,  as  he 
left  the  house.  "  We'll  see  if  Lilly  Byrne  won't  fill  your  placa  a 
httle  more  softly.  Not  a  better  sport  I'd  wish,  than  to  se3  you 
take  up  with  the  mudhaun  that's  lying  brained  abroad  in  the  loft. 
And  sure  ye  can  do  it,  the  two  o'  and  welcome,  can't  ye  ?" 

"  There  is  one  other  chance,"  the  woman  said,  after  meditating 
alone  for  a  moment  on  the  course  which  she  ouf^ht  now  to  pursue 
'^  One  chance  to  save  all !     What,  if  it  fail  ?    Hate  is  as  black  and 
deadly  in  the  old  as  in  the  young,  and  sometimes  more  so.     He 

may  refuse ^What,  then?  Avow  all?    Ruin,  death,  and  horror ! 

Stay !    let  me  think,  let  me  pause  a  moment,  O,  for  som?  friend  i 

some  kind  adviser,  somo Heaven  !"  she  clasped  her  hands  and 

uplifted  them,  but  agaiu  repressed  the  feeling.  *^  No,  no,  it  is  my 
human  agony  that  speaks,  and  Heaven,  that  calls  for  penitence  will 
not  hear  me  for  mv  own  selfish  interests.  My  hands  are  bloody  too- 
had  I  forgotten  that?"  and,  compreiBng  her  lipi  with  a  dioekisf 
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Btare  of  desolation,  )she  walked  to  Ihe^oor  of  the  room,  and  beck- 
oned the  old  Palatine^  tdioge  roice  shie  heard  in  the  nbxt  a|nitmen^, 
to  enter. 

''  Do  not  hurt  the  poot  child,"  he  Said,  as  th6  Woman  fiercely  re- 
pclLd  the  little  boy  who  attempted  to  force  his  way  ih  witti  th^  old 
mm.  "  I  don't  know  why  it  is,'  he  added,  patting  ^e  little  fellow 
on  the  head,  and  looking  pensively  ih  it«  open  face,  **  but  1  like  the 
boy.  Here,  iny  man,  is  a  tester  for  you !  That's  a  hero  1  We 
seen  an  eye  like  that  child's  somewheiriB,  certainly." 

'1  he  woman  fell  oh  her  knees,  dnd  clasped  the  child  to  her  botoin, 
Willi  a  burst  of  hysberical  passion,  kissing  his  neck,  knd  suffering 
her  hair  to  fall  in  long,  abahdoned  tress^  over  its  back  and  shoulders. 

*'  Strange  creature !"  thought  the  Palatine,  "  what  a  mixtui-e  of 
afFectlon  and  unkihdness !  what  a  changeftil  suddenneaa  of  motive 
and  feeling  appear  to  be  in  all  Her  acHons !" 

\\'liile  he  again  caressed  the  boy,  the  wotaian  rushed  into  the  otlier 
room,  dashed  the  tears  from  het  eyes,  and,  glahcihe  q^uickly  round, 
snalche.l  from  the  extended  hand  of  Shihe  a  vessd  of  rAw  spirit!^ 
from  which  he  was  just  about  to  replenish  bis  tumbler  of  punchy  and 
placing  it  to  heir  lips,  drained  it  to  the  very  last ;  theh,  tossing  the 
vess.^1  on  the  table,  she  re-entered  the  apartment,  fortified  with  that 
dreiylful  energy,  with  which  the  royal  murderess  of  Scotland,  6n 
another  occasion,  sought  to  invigorate  the  natural  fteblencfes  of  her 
sex — and  utterly  regardless  of  *  the  impression  which  she  left  oh  the 
mind  of  the  gaping  and  astounded  Shine,  both  with  respect  to  her 
morality  and  het  good  breeding. 

**  Your  name  is  Segur  ?"  she  said,  after  pausing  a  moment  to  col- 
lect herself.  "  Don't  start,  she  added,  "  it  was  that  infonned  me," 
pointing  to  the  vilise  Ivhich  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  Tliat  is  my  name,  certainly,'*  said  the  old  man  in  some  surprise. 

**  You  are  travelling  to  your  native  village— your  cottage,  near 
Court  Mattress?" 

"  I  am." 

'^  By  the  Crag  road?" 

"  Yes."  ** 

*'  Return  the  way  you  caihe,  or  take  any  road  bat  that,  there'a 
danger  in  it !" 

The  Palatine  gave  her  a  sharp,  and  very  suspicious  glance. 

"  I  am  well  armed,"  said  he. 

The  woman  smiled.  "  If  no  road  but  that  will  serve  yoitr  pur- 
pose, remain  here  to-night.  The  heaven  itself  is  bent  agdinst  you," 
aiul  fcho  pointed  tlurough  the  window  to  a  small  black  cloud  that 
hua^'  above  the  dilated  disk  of  the  parting  sun. 

''  1  am  well  provided  in  that  respect  also,"  said  the  old  man  ; 
"  but  wiiat  dangers  do  you  speak  of  ?" 

"•  The  road  is  infested.     Every  body  fears  it  in  those  times." 

*^  Oh  1"  said  the  Palatine,  "  if  your  counsel  is  only  grounded  on 
such  a  general  suspicion,  we  won't  say  any  more  about  it."  And 
he  tiimed  away. 

"  Stay  1"  said  the  woman,  'detaining  him,  and  casting  her  eyes 
on  the  earth.      "You  had " 
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*'  You  are  ill  n^  good  woman." 

''Su'!" 

"  Shall  I  give  you  a  chair?  Sit  down.  What  would  you  say 
to  me  ?" 

"  lliifi  ague  plagues  me  so.  One  moment,  sir.  You  had  a  fHend, 
in  care  of  your  farm,  an  old  blind  man — ^Adam  Segur  ?  Yott  are 
awureof  lua  fate?" 

''  I  am.     He  was  murdered  ?"  said  the  old  man  eagerly. 

Tlie  woman  shivered  in  all  her  limbs.     "  He  was — and — ^" 

*'  My  daughter  I  I  see  you  know  my  family?  What  of  htit  my 
good  woman?" 

"  Oh  !  your  daughter — your  daughter  is  well — ^merry  and  wcU — 
I'll  engage — very  well  and  happy  indeed,  thanks  be  to  Heaven." 

^'liianksl  humble,  heartfelt  tLahu.s  be  to  Heaven,  indeed !'  the 
old  man  repeated,  with  a  devout  eiin  basis,  uncovering  his  head,  and 
turning  his  moistened  eyes  upward.  He  was  again  painfully  in- 
terrupted by  a  renewed  passion  of  convuMve  laughter  from  the 
woman. 

"The  night  andihe  coming  storm  bring  on  my  ague  fit.  You 
must  not  mind  it.  I  saf^Kjae  you  are  astonished  at  my  aoquaintance 
with  your.^aiiB,  bqt  I  was  an  old  nqji^bour,  and  a  aear  friend  of 
vour  daughter's ;  but  marriage  severs  fonder  ties  than  qoiv.  We  are 
bat  poor  trimdi  now." 


The  old  man  hesitated  one  rarvmeht  boTdt^  he  asked  doubtingly. — 
**  Were  yt)tt  at  all  in  bet  confidcrice,  then  ?" 

"  Oh ! — a  little.  She  was  takten  with  a  young  man— so  she  was — 
at  the  same  Hrhe." 

"  A  villain !  a  tew  ruffian !"  said  the  Palatihe,  blenching  hifi  fist 
find  ttSittg  a  pteionate  gesture. 

*'  J^ever  truer  wohi  you  said  in  yoiir  life-Hso  much  I  can  tell  you 
— ^atid  more  than  that,  may  be." 

"  My  Sarah,"  the  old  man  continued,  in  tremulous  hesitation — 
'*  w^  always  a  Jpood  and  dutiful  child,  and — " 

'*•  Doh't  be  so  sure  b'  that.  Hbaven  bfess  your  simple  soul 
and  body,  1  kiiew  her  better  than  you  did,  &  gi-eat  deal — ^a  tfreat 
deal." 

''  She  knew  my  wi^es  with  respect  to  that  young  villain,  and  I'm 
sure  she  obeyed  them." 

**  Are  you,  indeed  ?^  and  why  should  you  now  ?  Had  she  no  will 
of  her  own,  do  you  think  ?"  the  w6man  said,  with  a  rapid  dnd  an^y 
petulance  of  tone,  like  that  which  Sometimes  precedes  an  Acciss  of 
dollniim  in  sickness — *'  Was  she  ohlv  to  bfe  a  little  bit  of  apuppet  ia 
rour  hatids.  to  pull  heir  this  way  and  that,  and  lock  her  up,  or  let 
her  dance,  just  as  you  liked  ?  Eh  !— Sarah,  do  this— Sarah  do  that. 
And  Sarah  was  to  do  it  all  1  Ha !  She  was  no  such  fool,  sha 
thanks  you." 

"  You  do  not  liiean — ^" 

**  Or  it  she  did— Was  she  to  be  the  ohly  6aint  upon  ifiirth  ?  Others 
disobeyed  thieir  parents — and  wah  she  to  be  the  only  good  litth  slave 
in  the  world — Oh,  oh !  Because  she  was  your  daughter,  1  suppose, 
she  was  to  be  as  white  as  the  snow  !  Pride,  my  dear  sir — pride  made 
the  angels  fall !  Think  more  humhlv  of  yoiir  own.  I  had  a  father 
d]B  welTafe  shd — aye,  a  good,  kind  father — ^and  I  disobeyed  him.  I 
left  him  in  his  age-— and  destroyed  his  (juiet — ^and  I  knew  I  was 
doing  it  when  I  did  it,  and  I  did  it  for  all  that.  But  don't  ba 
frightened,"  she  added  hastily,  observing  the  paleness  ol  a  sudden 
(Uwrn  whitening  on  the  brow  of  the  old  man — "  She  was  less  guilty 
than  I.  She  Was  not  such  an  abandoned,  unhappy  wretch  ai  I  am. 
Few  are,  indeed,"  she  Sadded,  mournfully,  tappmg  with  her  foot  on 
the  floor,  like  one  in  pain. 

**  I  have  been  ao  long  absent,'*  said  the  Palatine — **  that  I  have 
forgotten  many  things  which  perhaps  some  persons  will  say  I  ought 
to  remember.  You  say  you  are  an  old  neighbour,  yet,  I  cannot  by 
Tiny  eicrtion  recall  your  person  or  your  name  to  my  recollection." 

*'.Can  you  remember  a  family  of  the  name  of  Sparling,  who  , 
lived  within  a  few  perches  of  the  high  road  near  your  -village  ?" 

"  Phil  Sparling  ?  I  do,  very  well.  His  wife  died  in  giving  birth 
to  an  only  daughter — *^ 

^^  That's  it,  jiist !"  feaid  the  Woman,  laying  her  hand  quickly  on 
his  arm — "  I'm  that  daughter — ^that's  just  it,  now.  I  am  indeed. 
I'm  that  girl." 

^'  And  youir  father" ^ 

"  Listen,  and  TY^  tell  you  every  thing.  When  Mark — ^no.  no — 
when  your  daughter's  sweetheart,  Dinny,  1  think  she  callod  him, 
used  to  be  coming  about  tlie  cottage,  Mark  Spellacy  here,  my  hus- 
band, used  to  be  along  with  him,,  and  while  Sarah  took  his  arm,  and 
walked  with  him  in  tne  moonlight,  I  walked  with  ]Mark — leaving 
my  old  father  that  loved  me.  lonely  in  his  house.  IMark  was  poor 
and  wanted  money — and  when  we  had  agreed  to  go  off  together, 
unknown  to  the  old  man,  1  robbed  him  and  gave  it  to  Mark — so  I 
did.  1  did,  indeed.  And  I  left  iny  old  father  without  so  much  as 
one — ^just  one  word  for  all  his  love,  in  the  dead  of  night — and  no 
one  to  care  for  him,  without  so  much  as  a  *  this'  or  *that,'  or  'by 
your  leave,  father,'  oi:  '  God  be  with  you,  for  your  kindne^.*  Not 
a  word  indeed — ^no  more  than  if  he  was  a  stone — or  /.  And  I 
robbing  him,  too,  think  o'  tliat !  Did  you  ever  hear  o'  such  a  lady  ? 
did  you,  now  ?  Oh !  my  heart !  My  brain !  Oh  God,  vengeful,  ter- 
rible God  1  Oh,  hell  1  heU !  'lis  with  me,  sir,  I  have  it."  And 
suffering  her  voice  to  fall  suddenly  from  its  shrillv  and  painful 
height  to  a  low  and  hoarsely  muttered  sound  of  horror,  as  sha 
repeated  the  last  exclamation,  she  paused  a  'moment,  gazing  with 
hot,  dnr  and  distended  eyeballs  on  the  earth.  The  Palatine  re- 
garded ner  with  great  anxiety  and  commiseration. 

*'  Poor  creature  1"  he  said,  with  tenderness,  "  so  much  feeling  can- 
not be  without  some  beneficial  influence.  Why  don't  you  return  to 
your  father?" 

*"  Me  /  me  go  near  Mm  I   Ah  I  ho,  I  am  not  quite  so  badNI|j||Mttly'' 
yet.    'I^  terribl«  tnough  to  think  of  him,  and  think  of  iim  13% 
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enough.  Many  a  long  year  it  is  now  nnce  I  left  him,  and  yet  his 
voice  sounds  as  plainly  in  my  ean  as  if  he  were  constantly  about 
me.  When  I  wake  in  tiie  morning  I  hear  him  call  my  name,  and 
when  we  sit  down  to  our  meals,  I  see  his  old  hand  closed,  and  hear 
his  holy^  contented  prayer,  and  think  of  all  his  fondness  and  his 
bye,  saying  a  thing  from  his  heart  and  seeming  to  make  a  joke  of 
it.  No  bragging  love  like  a  young  man*8.  And  sometimes,  too,  in 
the  dead  of  the  winter  night,  when  I  lie  alone  in  my  bed,  and  the 
rain  beats  on  the  thatch,  and  the  wind  blows,  and  my  first  frightful 
dreams  come  on,  I  see  Imn  then  with  his  white,  bony  cheek  and  his 
red  and  angry  eyes,  and  his  long  gray  hairs  hanging  down  about  his 
face,  standing  on  tiie  floor,  and  kK»king  down  towards  me,  upbraid- 
ing me  with  everything.  *■  Sally,  look  at  3rour  father,  how  you  have 
served  him.  You  have  left  his  arms  for  a  common  robber^s.  Ah. 
Sally,  when  I  held  you  in  my  arms,  a  little  child,  when  I  kiasea 
your  cheek,  and  taught  you  to  know  the  right  from  the  wrong,  I 
little  thought  you  would  make  me  such  a  return  as  this  one  day  V 
And  sometimes  I  see  him  in  rags  and  poverty,  and  he  bends  over 
me  with  his  cold  blue  Ups,  and  presses  his  hands  down  unon  my 
throat  till  I  gasp  for  breath,  and  screech  out  o*  my  sleep,  and  wake 
in  the  midst  o*  the  darkness,  the  black,  thick,  darkness,  all  about, 
about  me,  and  I  wave  my  hands  through  it,  and  that  horrible  pale 
face  is  there  before  me  still.**  And  with  a  chilly  shuddering,  she 
placed  both  hands  on  her  face,  and  sunk  back  in  her  chair. 

"  Yet  I  would  advise  you  to  lose  no  time  in  returning  to  your 
father.  You  will,  at  all  events,  have  done  your  duty  by  making  the 
effort  at  reconciliation,  and  don't  think  so  hardly  of  mm  as  to  sup- 
pose he  will  reject  you,  woman.  If  I  judge  by  myself,  he — ^no — ^^ 
the  old  man  paused,  and  shook  his  head. 

"Well?  well?  Eh?  what  are  you  going  to  say?"  asked  the 
woman  feagerly,  "  if  you  judged  by  yourself — what  ?" 

"  Nothing.     Tm  afraid  I  miscalculated." 

The  poor  woman  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  cast  a  disappointed  look 
around  her. 

"  But  I  have  no  cause  to  judge  of  others  by  myself.  I  have  dis- 
covered many  symptoms  of  hardness  and  inveteracy  about  my  own 
character,  which  I  am  sure  belong  not  to  all  men." 

"  No  matter.  Tell  me  how  you  would  act  yourself — ^for  that 
only  could  give  me  satisfaction." 

The  Palatine  stared  hard  upon  her. 

"  Ay— speak  I'*  she  continued,  place  yourself  in  poor  Sparling's 
situation.  Suppose  your  daughter  had  served  you,  as  I  served  my 
father — and  suppose  she  was  as  sorry  for  it  as  the  Almighty,  that  sees 
my  heart,  knows  /  am — and  suppose  she  was  to  come  to  your  door 
again,  and  stretch  her  hands  out  to  you,  and  cry  to  you  for  forgiveness 
would  you  slap  the  door,  v/ith  a  curse,  in  her  face— or  would  you 
think  of  the  dead  mother  that  bore  her  and  that  loved  you  dearly — 
and  of  the  God  that  forgave,  and  commanded  all  to  forgive — and 
take  the  poor,  weeping,  broken-hearted  creature  to  your  heart 
again?  Would  you  forgive  her  ?  Would  you  bless  her  V  Oh,  you 
would,  sir — ^your  heart  would  soften — woul(>  soften — ^your  eyes 
would  fill — ^you  would  think  of  old  times — ^you  would  feel  for  her — 
you  would  weep  with  her — ^you  would  pardon  her !"  And,  flinging 
herself  in  a  convulsion  of  tears  and  agitation  at  the  old  man's  feet, 
she  remained  with  h^r  hair  mingled  with  the  very  dust  around  them. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  uie  reader  a  just  idea  of  the  change 
which  this  speech  occasioned  in  the  person  and  features  of  the  old 
Palatine.  Far  from  appearing  affected  by  the  grief  of  the  wretched 
woman,  an  expression,  first,  of  strong  surprise,  then  of  sickeninff 
terror,  and  lastly,  of  great  dislike  passed  over  them.  He  paused 
for  a  moment,  like  one  who  is  struggling  against  the  conviction  of 
a  dreadful  truth— set  his  teeth— and  fetched  a  hard  breath 
before  he  raised  her  from  the  earth,  then  putting  back  her  hair  from 
her  face  with  one  hand,  while  he  graspsa  her  arm  with  the  other, 
he  looked  long  and  amazedly  into  her  eyes,  both  remaining  fixed  in 
the  attitude,  and  affording  for  several  minutes  no  further  indication 
of  life  than  could  be  discovered  in  an  exquisitely  fashioned  group 
from  the  pale  marble.  At  length,  after  suffering  his  eyes  to  wander 
over  ^e  whole  person  of  the  feniale,  he  drew  a  free  breath,  as  if 
relieved  from  a  dre»iful  apprehension,  and,  letting  her  arm  go,  he 
said: 

"  I  have  looked  over  all  your  person  and  am  satisfied  that  ypu 
are  not  my  daughter — ^but  I'm  airaid  I'll  find  it  hard  to  forgive 
you  tfie  shock  you  caused  xne.  Go  along,  jcfa  wicked  woman, 
it  was  a  shame  for  you  I"     * 


The  poor  woman  could  but  sigh  and  weep,  and  cUng  entreatin^y 
about  hun.  Her  perseverance  appeared  to  increase  dib  anger  even 
to  rage. 

^*'  Go  along !"  he  repeated,  shakine  her  off  rudely,  '*  Heaven  for- 
p.ye  me  I  I  never  felt  that  it  could  be  in  my  nature  to  use  a  woman 
ul  since  I  was  the  height  o'  that — ^but — go  along  1  I  could  abiost 
strike  you  for  the  horriUe  fright  you  gave  me !  Poh !  poh  !  I  won't 
do  it,  for  all  that,"  he  added,  softly,  as  the  woman  wmg  her  arms 
wide  as  if  to  court  the  outrage,  ^^  but  you're  a  shocking  creature  I" 
And  he  hurried  out  of  the  room,  disengaging  himself  ungently 
enough,  from  the  imploring  grasp  of  the  miserable  wretch,  wlio 
tottered,  muttering  delirio^y  and  casting  around  her  glances  of 
utter  desolation  of  spirit,  towards  the  chair. 

*^  Come  along,  Mr.  Shine!"  said  the  old  man,  impatiently,  ^^  I 
could  not  look"  in  that  woman's  face  again  if  it  were  to  save  my 
lif  3 1"    And  he  hurried  in  his  preparation  to  depart. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  trampling  of  horses'  feet  outside  the 
door  announced  to  her  the  approa<ming  departure  of  her  guests. 
Looking  through  the  window  sne  beheld  Maney  O'Neill  standing  in 
his  usuid  fooli^  attitude  tapping  his  thighs  with  his  lon^  bony 
fingers,  and  gazing  loosely  about  nim.  As  soon  as  he  cau^t  her 
eyes,  he  winked,  nodded,  and  elevated  a  coarse  smith's  file,  at  th  ^ 
same  time  tapping  his  foot  knowingly  with  his  finger.  She 
beckoned  him  quietly  toward  her. 

*^  I  done  it,  I'll  be  bail,  mistress,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper.  *^  If  tliey 
go  past  the  Crags,  any  way,  call  me  an  honest  man,  I  give  you 
free  leave." 

^^  Where's  Suil  Dhuv  ?"  she  asked,  anxiously. 

^^  Aih  ?  Suil  Dhuv  ?  Oh  1  he's  gone — himself  and  the  rest  o'  the 
lads." 

^^  Gone !"  she  almost  shrieked  the  word — ^^  Impossible  T 

"  Aih  ?" 

"  He's  not  gone,  he  cannot  be." 

^^  Oh ! — ^Lss,  dear,  he  is,  ma'am." 

^^  He  has  deceived  me  f  she  said,  retiring  in  great  distress  of  soul 
from  the  window,  ^^  his  blood  be  on  his  head  1  Mr.  Segur  !*'  The 
Palatine  did  not  answer,  but  seemed  to  quicken  his  departure  still 
more. 

^^  You  need  not  fear,  sir,"  she  said,  bitterly  smiling  as  she  opened 
the  door  and  looked  on  him.  ^^  You  have  no  more  bad  news  to 
hear  from  me.  You  said  you  were  armed,  sir  T*  she  added,  as  he 
sullenly  entered  the  apartment. 

*^  I  am,  thank  Heaven,"  he  said,  cardessly,  still  avoiding  her  eyes. 

*^  Look  to  your  pistols,  sir  I"  she  said.  The  old  man  now  stared 
openly  again  upon  her. 

On  flinging  back  the  pans  he  stared  in  real  alarm  to  see  both 
empty.  He  hastily  dashed  the  ramrod  into  the  barrels.  The 
ch^  had  been  drawn! 

"  Now,  exAuiine  your  horse's  feet,"  the  woman  added.  "  The 
shoes  were  good  enough,  perhaps,  but  on  these  roads  t\e  clenching 
of  the  sprigs  is  apt  to  wear  faster  than  elsewhere." 

The  raStine  was  affected  even  to  trembling. 

^*  You  can  get  both  these  little  mischief  remedied  at  the  other 
side  of  the  hill,"  continued  Mrs.  Spellacy,  '•^  there  is  a  forge  therv. 
And  here  is  your  ammunition,"  she  added,  handing  him  powder  and 
ball  from  a  comer  cupboard.  ^^  This  affair  may,  and  most  probably 
willy  cost  me  my  life,"  die  said,  mournfully,  "  out  I  do  not  care  for 
that.  All  that  I  entreat  is  that  you  will  not  fire— oh,  do  not !  until 
you  are  compelled,  I  have  my  reasons  for  this  request." 

Sqgur  hela  out  his  hand  in  silence,  and  wrung  hers  with  kindness 
and  gratitude. 

"  Bless  you !  Oh !  Grod,  God  bless  you  for  that  act  !**  she  exclaimed, 
kissing  the  hand  witiiaburst  of  the  first  generous  heart-easing  tears 
she  had  shed  for  many  a  bug  day.  "  But  go— hurry — hurry —  J" 
she  added,  checking  herself  and  rising  hastily.  "  My  blessings  are 
not  ominous  of  much  good.  Ride  hard  and  fast — ^the  night  will  be 
lost.    Farewell,  sir !    Since  you  will  not  stay,  even  to  save  blood." 

The  Palatine  departed  in  silenoe. 

[to  bb  continued. J 


A  Welcome  Visiter. — ^A  good  periodical  is  like  *  sensible 
and  sound-hearted  friend,  whose  appearance  on  one's  thioshoikd 
always  gladdens  the  mind  with  the  px)mi8e  of  a  pleasant  and  pro* 
fitabU  l^ur. 
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FssciLLiHOs  nr  lusH  AHnairrnEs. 

II, — COROIf  ATIOK  CHAIR  09  THE  OVSIU. 


HE  cnrioiu  piece  <£  antiqnitj  repitamted  in  the 
abore  engntrmg  nns  for  a  lone  time  ths  cluir  on 
wbicli  the  O'NdU,  of  Caatlereagn,  weteinAQEurated, 
And  orinnolly  stood  on  the  bill  of  that  name, 
near  Beuast.  After  the  riin  of  Con  O'Neil,  the 
last  chief  oF  CaatlereaKh,  and  the  downfall  of  the 
family,  in  ths  reign  of  the  Fiiat  James,  the  chair, 
which  ia  very  rudcl  j  conEtruct«d,  and  made  of  com- 
mon whin  stone,  was  thrown  down.  It  is  now,  we 
believe,  in  the  poneisioLi  of  a  gentleman  in  ttie 
county  of  Sligo. 

Respecting  its  antiquity,  we  hare  nothing  to'otFer 
beyond  conjecture.     The  branch  of  the  O'Nrils  to 


have  belonged  to  the  ancient  cbiafa  of  the  district, 
'  which  they  suhHcqnently  ruled.  Such  chairs,  or 
sometimes  mere  lai^  stones,  on  which  the  impreaion 
of  two  feet  were  sculptured,  were  placed  m  some 
elevated  spot  in  every  loidship  or  territorr,  and  an 
allusion  to  tliem,  as  well  na  to  the  mode  d  electing 
the  chiefs  and  tanigta,  occurs  in  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  Spenser's  quaint  "  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland :"  "It  is  a  custom  amoi^st  all  the  Irish, 
II lit,  presently  after  the  death  of  one  of  their  chief  lords  or  captaina, 
ther  doe  presently  assemble  themselves  to  a  place  generally  appointed 
and  known  unto  them,  to  chooae  another  in  bis  Et^d,  where  tney  doe 
nominate  and  elect,  for  the  most  part,  not  the  eldest  son,  nor  any 
of  the  children  of  the  lord  deceased,  but  tbe  next  to  him  in  blooo, 
that  is  the  eldest  and  worthiest,  as  oommonly  the  next  brotlter  unto 
him,  if  he  have  any,  or  the  next  consin,  or  ao  forth,  or  any  is  elder 
in  that  kindred  ;  and  next  to  him  doe  thc^  choose  the  next  of  the 
blood  to  betanist,who  shall  next  succeed  bm  in  the  said  captaincy, 
it  he  live  thereunto.  •  •  • 

' '  rhcy  U3C  to  place  him  that  shall  be  their  captain  npon  a  atone, 
always  naerred  to  that  purpose,  and  placed  commonly  upon  a  hill. 
In  *>me  of  which  I  have  s^en  formed  and  engravm  a  foot,  which 


tbey  say  was  tbe  measure  of  thar  fint  captiun's  foot,  whereon  he, 
standing,  receives  an  oath  to  preanre  all  the  ancient  former  customs 
of  the  counby  inviolable,  and  to  deliver  up  the  succession  peaceabty 
to  his  taniat,  and  then  bath  a  wand  dehvered  unto  him  by  some 
wboae  pn)p«f  office  that  is ;  after  which,  deacending  from  the  itonsi 
he  tumetia  himself  thrice  forwards  and  thrice  backwards."      Hub 

Milesians  by  the  Toatha-de-Danaan  colony.  One  of  the  noblest 
historical  ballads  in  any  language  ia  tbat  descriptive  (rf  tbe  inaugu- 
ration of  an  Irish  monarch,  by  lliomaB  Davis,  a  few  venes  fraoa 
which  we  subjoin  : — 

"  CoHS,  look  on  the  pomp  whanthey  'make  an  O'Nail  ;* 
The  miisterof  dynasts— Oil  Agniu,  O'Sbiadboil, 
O'Cathiin,  O'h-Anliiain.  O'BhreislSb,  and  all. 
From  gentle  Aird  UUdh  to  rode  Dtin  na  n-gall ; 
'  31,  Patrick's  ormharba,^  with  bishop  thirteon, 
And  oliaTnJit  and  brrilAaim^,  and  minitrela,  mre  snsil. 
Bound  Tulacb-Og  Rsth,  like  boes  in  the  spnn^ 
All  swarming  to  Mnoor  a  true  Irish  king  t 

(Jnsandmlted  ha  stands  on  the  foot-dinted  rook  ; 
like  a  pillar-stone  fixed  against  every  shock. 
Round,  round  is  the  Rath  on  a  tar-seeing  hill ; 
Like  bu  blemishlesa  bonoiu-  and  vigilant  will. 
The  gray-beards  are  telling  how  duets  by  the  acora 
Have  been  crowned  on  '  Ths  Rath  ot  the  Kings'  heretolore. 
While,  crowded,  yet  ordered,  within  its  green  ring. 
Are  ths  dynaata  and  priests  round  the  tme  Irish  lung  t 

He  cbrooicler  read  him  the  laws  of  the  clan. 
And  pledged  him  to  bide  by  their  blsssing  and  ban ; 
His  titan  and  his  sword  are  nnbackled,  to  show 
That  tbey  only  wwe  meant  for  a  foreiDner  foe ; 
A  white  willow  wand  has  been  pot  in  nis  hand — 
A  tvM  of  pare,  upright,  and  gentle  command — 
While  hieratchi  are  blesaing,  the  slipper  they  Sing, 
And  O'Catbiin  proclaims  him  a  true  Irish  kmgt 

Hriee  looked  he  to  Heaven,  with  thanks  and  irith  pcayer— 

Thrice  looked  to  his  bordeta,  with  sentinel  stare — 

To  the  wavea  of  Loch  n-Eatbach,  the  heights  of  Srathbhin ; 

And  thrice  on  his  allies,  and  thrice  on  bis  clu — 

One  clash  on  their  bncklers  I — one  more  1 — they  are  still — 

What  means  the  deep  pause  on  the  crest  of  tbe  hill  I 

Why  gaze  they  above  him  T— a  war-eagle's  wing  I 

'  'Tis  an  omsn  t— Uorrsh !  for  the  true  Irish  king  f  " 

There  was,  probably,  anotber  stone  chur  on  which  the  Olfeila 
of  I^Tone,  the  chief  branch  of  the  family,  were  inaugurated.  It  ia 
maned  in  aome  of  the  old  Irish  maps  under  the  name  of  "  the  stone 
wherethev make  the O'Neils."  The  annexed  enBrBvingrepresentstha 
arms  of  tne  illustrioos  family  of  the  0'Neil8-~the 
LamA  dhearg  Eirion,or"  Red  hand  of  Ireland"  — 
froman imOTessionfromtlieBilTersignet ringirfthe  y 
celebrated  Turlougb  Lynnoch.  .It  was  found  about  ft 
forty  years  since  near  Cborlemont,  in  the  county  V 
Annagh.  According  to  tradition  the  ancestor  cjf  ^ 
the  family  was  one  ot  three  brotbeis,  who  in  the 
voyage  to  Ireland  agreed  that  he  who  would 
tovch  land  flrat  would  be  kin^.  Hie  vessel  of  the  younger  being 
last,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  side  of  the  vesel,  and,  chopping  it  tm 
with  hisbattle-axe,  Sung  it  ashore,  and  claimed  the  crown.  We  are 
not  aware,  however,  that  the  tradition  has  been  ever  authenticated. 

The  ceremony  of  crowning  on  a  stone,  by  tite  king  standing  or 
sitting  on  it,  is  said  by  manyantiquariee  to  beof  Scandinavian orisin. 
The  Saxon  monarchs  were  crowned  on  a  stone,  and  tradition  points 
to  the  renuuns  of  one  at  Eongston,  in  Surrey,  as  having  been  used 
for  that  purpose  in  the  early  period  of  Saxon  histt^. 

Our  readers  have,  no  doubt,  heard  of  the  famous  coronatiau  stone 
now  in  Wesbninster  Abbey,  traditionally  eaid  to  have  been  originally 
brought  to  Ireland  by  the  Tuatha  -de-Danaan.  lliere  is  a  caiiooa 
tradition  in  connection  with  this  interesting  natiiwal  relic,  to  the 
effect  that  when  Jacob  awoke  after  his  wonderful  dream  in  tbe  plain 
of  Luza,  as  related  in  Genena,  he  "  took  the  stone  that  he  had  put 
Dp  for  his  pillow,  and  set  it  np  for  a  pillar,  and  ponred  oil  ea  tho 
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Sot  it,''  Towing  at  tho  some  ^ima  that  ha  sliould  erer  regard  it  a« 
ousc  of  God.  The  legend  goes  on  to  state  that  this  stone  vaa 
t^ken  away  (rom  Beihel  by  the  tribi  of  Joss^iib,  whe»  tbej  destroyc'i 
tho  city  an  1  its  ictajbltanls,  the  cunent  belief  among  ttic  Jevs  buiii^,' 
ihfit  whoever  po.:ac:^^  that  Btone  would  be  ospeciaUy  bleiMvl, 
and  be  kiag  or  chief.  On  the  first  destructiuu  oif  Jenualem 
EOme  of  the  royal  family  t4  Judah  are  «upp<Kod  to  have 
CBcapcd,  aiid  to  have  gone  iii  »earch  o!  an  asyluut  beyond  the  sea, 
taking  thid  precioiu  atone  with  them.  Their  featlng  place  wja 
Ir.;land,  wht^re  th^  founded  a  kiu);>lom.  .  Uany  centuries  aft<;r- 
waivls,  a  brother  of  ths  king  deacended  Ircn  tlit«e  exiloa,  uuoed 
Fergus,  went,  with  bis  brotlier'e  permission,  to  found  a  muadoui  in 
Scotlood.  He  refusud  to  go,  however,  witbout  tho  eacred  atone, 
and,  on  his  brothcr'a  declining  to  part,  with  it,  he  stole  it,  and  on- 
tablUhed  a  kingdom  in  Scotland,  of  which  bis  descendants  became 
king^,  and  were  crowned  sitting  on  that  atone.  Several  histoduna, 
as  Alathew  oE  Westminster,  Ilectur  Boetbiua,  Bobert  of  Gloucester, 
the  poet  Harding,  etc.,  have  ooticeJ  this  singular  legend,  but  we 
believe  tba  Eabbmical  writi^rs  have  never  been  oonsultod  respectiug 
it.  Sandford,  in  his  valuable  '-  History  of  the  Coronation  of  Joniis 
II.,"  referring  to  the  Lis  Fail,  calls  it  "'Jacob's  tiJtone,"  and  Kiya 
that  it  was  brought  to  Brigantia,  in  the  kingilomof  (iallacia,  in  Spain, 
in  which  place  liathal,  lung  ot  tin  Scots,  sat  on  it  as  his  throne. 
Thcuoe  it  was  brought  into  Ireland  b^  Simon  Brcch,  tirst  King  of 
the  Scots,  about  TOOyeare  before  Christ's  time,  and  from  tiience  into 
Scotland,  by  King  Fergus,  about  330  y^rs  before  Christ.     In  the 

fior  850  it  was  placed  iu  the  AbUy  of  Scone,  iu  the  SlicriSdom  of 
ertfa,  by  King  Kenneth,  who  caused  it  to  hi  inclosed  in  a  wooden 
chair  (now  calljd  St.  Edward's  chair,)  and  this  prophetical  distich 
engraven  on  it : 

"  tf i  fallat  FfttoB),  Scoti  hana  quocnnqne  locatmn 
loveniuut  lapiduB,  regoare  tenantor  ibidem.'' 


"IEFat«  daoeivei  not,  wharathii  noneiii 
The  Scuta  tbidl  mouarclu  of  that  roalm  be 


It  is  noteworthj  that  this  praphacT  wa*  falfiUad  in  the  parson  of 
Jams  I.  of  Enj^land.  It  was  brought,  in  the  yew  1297,  DJ  King 
Ekiward  I.,  from  the  Abbi^  of  Scone,  with  the  Scottish  regalia, 
and  deposited,  aa  we  have  already  mentioned,  tn  We5tmiuirt«r 
Abbey.  It  is  of  reddinh  grey  sandstone,  twcuty-Eix  inches  by  six- 
tee  n-tlirei-qnartcre,  and  ten  mcbea  thick.  Cauoft,  however,  statM 
that  theMi^Roniel^ns  pretend  U)  have  (his  relic  i|i  their  custody.  'I'hey 

3 that  "Jacob's  Slonc"  vaa  convcyod  to  (he  Temple  of  Jcru- 
!m,  and  ia  still  prc>ervcd  40  ^  moeque  tiKia,  wher?  the  Temjile 
formerly  stood.  In  conclusion,  wa  may  observe  that  Dr.  Petrie, 
inbiaenidit«  "Antii^tiea  of  Tara  Uil!,''i«  of  opiqiou  that  the 
genuine  "Stone  ol  Destiny"  still  stancUoa  the  summit  of  that 
hiiitoria  omineiice.  The  following  lines  oocur  in  the  "  Book  of 
Righu"— 

"  There  abaU  not  b«  a  hoiu*  at  Teamhair  ol  Vai, 
T^ouj^hareatthercjaoachtolni*  Fail"— 

Tint  I'VV  *o  called  front  ^  ^^  ^^  bcinj;  preserved  there. 

The  Fains  qf  Mbmoht. — Go  to  the  grare  of  burled  love  and 
meditate.  There  settle  the  aocount  with  tiiy  oonacience.  for  every 
past  benefit  uiirequit«d — every  post  endearment  anrcgurded^of 
that  departed  being  who  con  niver,  never  return  to  be  soothed  by 
thy  contrition.  If  thou  art  a  child,  and  bust  ever  added  a  sorrow 
to  thesoul,orafurrowtotheai]vered  brow  of  an  affectionate  parent; 
if  thou  art  a  husband,  and  hast  ever  caused  tho  fond  boeom  that 
ventured  ila  whole  happinen  iu  thy  arms  to  doubt  one  instant  of 
thy  kindneai  or  truth ;  if  thou  art  a  friend,  and  hast  ever  wronged 
in  thought,  at  'Tord,  or  deed.  Hie  spirit  ttut  ge>iM«UBly  oonflded  in 
thcc ;  if  thou  art  ^  lovcc,  and  hsat  ever  given  one  nnmerited  pang 
to  that  pun  heart  vhioh  now  fiss  oold  and  still  beneath  thy  feet — 
then  bo  anie  that  every  unkind  look,  every  tmgraoiona  word,  every 
ungentle  action,  wUl  cooM  thronging  back  npon  thy  memory,  and 
knocking  dtdBfidly  at  thy  md ;  and  then  be  sure  that  thou  -vnit  he 
down  •onowing  ud  repentant  on  the  grave,  and  otter  the  UDhcaid 
groan,  and  pour  the  unavailing  t«ar— more  deep,  more  bitter, 
bocauae  unavaiUng. 


XQ^  (OHE  OF  THK  QH&LSSES. 

HE  magnificent  spectacle  which  is  offered  by 
heaven,  sparkling  vrith  Stan,  has  been  able,  from 
'  furtbcht  antiquity,  to  attract  the  admiration  of 
'  mankind.  As  a  consequence  of  this  admiratioQ, 
oliafirvation  on  the  course  of  the  ataia  followed — 
their  rising  and  their  setting  became  noted.  From 
this,  astronomy  took  its  birth,  a  science  vast  its  it  ii 
sublime,  which  increases  human  intelligence,  aii-l 
gives  ua  an  idea  of  infinity.  The  first  observers  of 
the  ators  were,  it  is  said,  shepherds  and  fifiliiTiuvri 
of  India  and  of  Chaldea;  from  the  latter  country 
astronomy  paaed  into  Egypt,  and  was  specially 
cultivated  by  the  priests  i^Sait,  of  Thebes,  and  of 

Before  going  farther  it  is  well  to  observe  thai 
the  word  afltrologr  designates  in  principle  the  ele- 
mentary study  of  the  celestial   meeh:inism  ;     but 
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ic  imaginstions  gave 
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the  application  of  this  "science  to  divination,  orLlio- 
pTTiiiuLslH  gave  to  it  the  name  of  astronomy.  From 
this  moment  astrology  became  only  a  chimci'i(~:il 
art,  whoee  object  waa  to  investigate  the  future  by 
inspection  of  the  stars,  by  their  position,  tht.'ir 
aspect,  their  influence.  Thenceforward  it  served 
only  to  make  dupee,  a^d  to  plunge  people  into  the  gloom  of  sup^u"- 
etilion. 

The  Chsldeana  became  *a  celebrated  in  this  art  that  the  nam^s  of 
astrologws  and  Chddeana  became  synonymous.  Tba  Egyptians 
and  the  Greeks  equally  practised  astrol  igy,  to  which  they  acldi^i  the 
epithet  judiciary,  in  orde^'  to  distinguish  it  from  prunitive  oatrolopy. 
The  movements  of  the  stars  subject  to  a  wonderful  regukriiy, 
their  setisibie  jn&ucucea  on  certain  natural  phenom^^na,  creawd 
the  belief  that  man  was  sulunitlod  to  the  aatrol  influence:,  and  that, 
by  the  power  of  research,  those  astrological  laws  which  pre^idt-d 
over  his  destiny  could  be  discovered.  Imagination  eiertod  ituelf 
on  tins  theme,  and  produced  (Jieories  more  or  leas  ingenious,  more 
or  less  absurd.  The  grounds  upon  which  astrobgy  was  founded 
are  worthy  of  record. 

From  the  obaen'ationa  d  the  moat  celebrated  astrologers  there 
was  said  to  exist  an  intimate  relation  between  the  stara,  the  consti- 
tution, and  tlie  duration  of  the  existence  of  mankind.  The  pt.in  iH 
to  the  number  of  seven,  and  the  divinities  or  signs  of  the  Zodi^ic, 
to  the  number  of  twelve,  presided  over  both,  and  endowed  the  bi.art 
of  each  individual  with  analogous  tjualitiea  to  their  special  influence. 
Ea^h  pUnet  had  ita  favoured  domicile  in  one  of  the  twelve  boiL*!.-* 
ot  the  Zodiac,  and  in  each  of  thcne  houses  elaborated  good  or  evU, 
beaut  J  or  uglincat,  joy  or  sorrow,  fortune  or  its  reverse. 

In  this  way  each  of  the  planets  gave  a  character  to  each  indi- 
vidual. The  Sun,  for  instance,  b  beneficent  and  favourable.  Saturn 
cold,  sad,  and  inoroee.  Jupiter  was  of  benign  influence.  Mora 
warm,  ardent,  full  of  vigonr.  Venus  fruitful.  Mercury  change- 
ableand  inconstant.     The   moon  cold,  damp,  and  melancholy. 

Individuals  bnm  under  the  sign  of  the  Scorpion  would  be  rich  in 
mines,  and  wonld  have  a  bold  glance.  Tliose  nom  under  the  sign  of 
Taurus  would  be  pouscKBid  of  rough  humour,  insliint  for  quarrels  .-uid 
all  inclinations  of  homed  beasts.  Births  under  the  sign  of  th^  l.:un 
would  develope  in  voracious  appetites  and  pc^cas  haughtiness  of  clia- 
ract<^.  When  the  lion  conjoined  with  the  planet  Mars  the  individual 
pom  at  that  moment  would  become  citliar  a  hero  or  a  brigiuid. 
JJirtte  under  tho  wgn  of  the  Virgin  g.ave  fo]  a,  coquet  tea,  and  cowar.U. 
Thesi"!!  of  the  Scales  furniJied  merchants,  trailers,  and I'mbroidiavrs. 
The  mffl  of  Capricorn  gave  perjurfrs,  adulterers,  and  unlupiiy 
spouses.  Ilie  conjunction  of  hiars  and  Venus  is  lurat  fortun.ile  for 
infants.  The  conjuncture  of  S.itum  and  Mars  is,  on  tlie  contrary, 
most  unfortunate.  The  poet  Munilius,  in  his  work  on  astronomy, 
warns  ua  that  if  a  son  is  horn  when  the  sun  is  in  the  sign  Ai^uariiis, 
thechildwin  have  a  passion  for  rivers,  fountains,  and  watcis.  If  bo 
be  born  under  the  sign  of  the  fishes,  he  shall  love  angling,  nautical 
•porta,  and  his  instinct  will  direct  hun  unceamngly  tbwards  riven  or 


■worn  enmity  to  Saturn.    Kcverthelise,  inimical  stars  were  suJcr^.'d 
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to  be  reconciled  under  certain  circnmstances,  and  also  friendly  planets 
were  conceived  to  be  in  antagonism  under  some  aspects.  The 
planetary  aspects,  as  they  were  called,  were  six  in  number^  allusions 
to  them  appearing  in  all  the  jargon  of  astrologers.  We  will  explain 
the  conditions  of  those  aspects. 

The  Conjunction  Is  when  two  planets  are  united  under  the  same 
sign.  Opposition  occurs  when  they  arc  found  at  opposite  points. 
lYine  was  said  to  be  when  they  were  separated  by  a  third  of  a  circle. 
Quadrate  indicates  the  separation  of  a  fourth.  Sextile  is  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  sixth,  and  the  last  aspect  is  the  Antistice,  when  two  stars 
are  found  at  parallel  points  equally  removed  from  the  equinox. 
Opposition  and  Antistice  are  both  of  bad  augury.  Qaadrate  is  less 
unfortunate ;  however,  its  influence  is  not  one  to  be  easy  about. 
Trine  is  always  good.  Sextile  is  very  fair,  but,  still,  is  far  from  the 
value  of  Trine ;  those  were  the  auguries  of  aspects. 

It  would  seem  that  those  fantastic  meanings  ought  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  astrologers,  but  they  were  not.  The  Zodiac  and  its  twelve 
houses,  which  we  have  before  explained,  furnished  them  with  'still 
more  means  to  exercise  imagination.  Thus,  they  considered  the 
first  house  to  be  the  laboratory  of  life,  of  organization,  and  of  anai- 
raated  beings.  It  is  there  the  distinctions  of  the  human  race  into 
blacks  and  whites,  were  influenced,  giants  and  dwarfs,  men  of 
genius  and  mortal  fools.  The  second  was  destined  to  social  interests 
to  acquired  goods,  to  inheritances,  to  contentious  affairs.  Tlie  third 
to  the  hoiis^old  relations,  to  brothers  and  sisters,  to  uncles,  aunts, 
and  cousins.  The  fourth,  to  wUls,  to  immoveable  goods,  estates,  etc. 
The  fifth  was  directed  to  the  influence  of  pleasures,  to  joy,  and  youth- 
ful sports.  The  sixth  went  to  valets  and  chamber  maids,  to  malign- 
ing and  deformed  individuals,  to  subjects  of  insanity  ;  it  is  the 
hospital  of  the  Zodiac.  The  seventh  house  presided  over  jealousies, 
hatreds,  inconstancies,  and  perjuries.  The  eighth  relates  to  the  dead, 
to  funeral  ceremonies,  and  to  successions.  The  ninth  to  possessions 
and  to  voyages.  The  tenth  to  all  dignities  of  state ;  it  is  the  con- 
stellation of  dukes,  marquisses,  earls,  barons,  knights,  and,  in  a  word, 
of  all  nobility,  masculine  or  feminine.  'The  eleventh  betokened 
fortune,  material  riches,  and  moral  enjoyments.  The  twelfth  wiis 
&lled  with  evil,  promising  only  misery,  prisons,  dungeons,  treason, 
opprobrium,  and  reverse.  Such  are  ihe  interpretations  of  the 
influences  of  the  twelve  houses  of  heaven. 

Zoroaster  was,  says  Suidas,  the  founder  of  astrology  apiongst 
the  Ch^eans.  Hostanes  transmitted  it  to  the  Egyptains,  and  they 
transferred  it  to  the  Greeks.  Burosus,  whose  predictions  were  almost 
always  accomplished,  used  astrology  for  divination.  Diodorus  of 
Sicily  and  Porphyry  believed  in  astrology.  They  relate  that  the 
Ej^yptain  priests  had  discovered  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  the 
human  generation,  and  upon  all  that  which  should  occur  of  good  or 
evil  during  existence.  From. those  suppositions,  they  concluded  that 
all  which  we  believe  depends  upon  our  will,  or  upon  our  determi- 
nation, is  bound  up  with  the  movements  of  the  stars,  and  that  our 
destiny  is  written  upon  them. 

Lycurgus  and  Xenophon  never  undertook  anything  without  con- 
sulting uxQ  stars.  The  former  forbade  the  Spartans  to  give  battle 
wheal  the  moon  was  on  its  wane.  Augustus  struck  a  med^  in  honour 
of  the  sign,  Capricorn,  under  which  he  was  l)orn.  Ptolemy,  the 
astronomer,  and  Paul  of  Alexandria,  had  the  weakness  to  con- 
sidar  astrology  as  a  fruitful  mine  in  human  results.  But  it  was 
specially  amongst  the  AAbs  that  the  astrological  seera  found  fortune, 
fame,  and  honour.  The  history  of  this  people  is  filled  with  facts 
^vluch  prov>^  its  weakness  for  the  marvellous.  In  Europe,  itjiad  also 
very  learned  and  famous  iaterpreters.  Scone  of  those  names  are  so  cele- 
brated we  could  hardly  pass  them  here.  Regos  Montanufl,  Bonatus  de 
Forlij  Fuld,  Nicholas  Flamel, Albert  the  Great,  Agrippa,  Melancthoa 
and  Camerasius,  Cardan,  Guaricus,  Junctinus,  Ratzan,  the  friend  of 
Tycho  Brahe ;  Michael  Mayer,  Van  Helmont,  the  chemist ;  Beker, 
Antolne  Mezan  de  Montlucon,  Jean  Carvin  de  Montauban,  the 
le  irned  Argdi,  Jacques  Fqqs,  Father  Eircher,  and  others  ol  less 
note.  The  most  of  those  gax^c  thenlselv^  up  to  the  perfect  belief 
in  astrology,  and  even  wrote  voluminous  treatises  on  that  chinferical 
art.  In  the  presence  of  those  historical  facts,  what  are  weAo  say, 
what  are  we  to  think  only  that  t)ie  learned,  as  well  as  ti^  most 
ignorant  are  equally  constrained^b]^  the  weakness  of  our  nature  to 
pay  their  ti-ibute  to  the  prejudices  of  their  epoch  ? 

During  the  middle  ages,  astrology  particularly  became  a  calling. 
A  crow^d  of  individuals  of  both  sexes,  and  generally  of  mean  condi- 

tioa.  ircA  9mkm  tQ  p^diot  ^  faturi  to  wbgmaoiTfr  dwired,  pro* 


vided  only  they  paid  them  for  their  prophecy.  The  society  of  the 
time  offered  only  acuteness  and  f  rauaulence  upon  one  side,  and  upon 
the  other  simpUcity,  ignorance,  and  credulity.  When  we  open  the 
annals  of  the  epoch,  we  find  a  very  considerable  number  of  predic- 
tions which  were  undoubtly  accomplished,  some  of  the  most  startling 
of  those  are  worthy  of  record. 

Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France  was  told  by  an  astrologer,  as  he 
came  forth  from  church,  that  even  as  he  was  addressed,  his  mortal 
enemy  Charles  the  Rash  was  killed,  at  the  same  moment,  by  the 
Swiss,  at  the  battle  of  Grawson.  In  some  days  after  the  news  ar- 
rived of  the  battle,  and  the  prophecy  was  found  to  be  true.  Henry 
the  Third  of  France  was  told  that  he  would  be  assassinated.  He  had 
every  necessity  to  beUeve  the  prediction  afterwards,  for  the  blow  of 
a  dagger  killed  him.  Two  attempts  at  murder,  committed  against 
Henry  the  Fourth,  were  predicted  by  a  gentleman  named  Villaudry, 
and  by  the  astrologer  ana  mathematician  Rigacasa.  Unfortunately, 
the  King  placed  no  faith  upon  this  warning,  and  the  poniard  of 
Ravaillac  removed  the  best  of  French  monarch  from  this  world.  One 
of  the  astrologers  attached  lo  the  service  of  Catherine  de  Medicis 
predicted  to  uxe  Duke  de  Biron,  that  he  would  peiish  at  the  siege  of 
Eperriay.    A  bullet  realised  the  prediction. 

Perhaps  a  more  curious  fact  is  that  told  of  the  brother  of  this 
same  duxe  who,  desiring  to  consult  the  same  astrobger,  received 
this  answer — 

^^  You  shall  die  under  the  axe  !*^ 

"  What  do  you  say  ?"  asked  Biron. 

"  Monsigneur !"  he  replied,  **  if  you  like  the  term  bstter,  you 
shall  have  your  head  cut  off.^' 

Furious  at  those  words,  Biron  fell  on  the  poor  astrologer  with  the 
blows  of  a  cudgel,  and  striking  him  until  he  was  exhausted,  cast 
him  for  dead  upon  the  ground.  However,  his  violence  had  no 
influence  on  the  prediction,  which  came  to  pass  iu  six  months  after- 
ward. 

Luke  Guaric  predicted  to  John  Bentivoglio  that  he  would  lose 
the  sovereignty  of  Bologna.  He  predicted  also  that  Henry  the 
Second  wotdd  die  of  a  wound  in  the  eye.  Both  of  those  predictions 
came  to  pass. 

A  little  dwarf  who  was  a  very  skilful  astrologer  predicted  to  ths 
young  Francis  Henry  de  Montmorenci,  later  Marshal  de  Luxem< 
bourg,  that  his  deeds  of  arms  would  render  him  the  rival  of  a  gr.^at 
prince.  Moreover,  that  by  a  strange  fatality,  he  should  be  impli- 
cated in  a  proces  and  incarcerated.  But,  that  more  fortunate 
tlian  his  father,  dead  and  decapitated,  he  should  retrieve  his  fortunes, 
and  by  the  renown  of  his  victories  would  restore  and  sustain  his 
high  reputation. 

Notwithstanding  those  strange  and  startling  coincidences  arisinor 
in  the  records  of  astrology,  there  is  no  doubt  in  our  enlightarud 
times  that  the  beUevers  in  it,  as  a  sciance,  were  the  dUpes  of  ima- 
gination. As  knowledge  spread,  the  credulity  in  its  predictions 
I  retired  into  the  breasts  of  tho83  whom  progress  did  not  reach. 
Rehgion,  too,  enlightening  the  masses,  banished  the  influ;nc3  of 
the  art  from  civilnsed  nations  until,  at  length,  the  scieace  whi':!i 
once  drew  the  sage  and  the  great  to  its  investigation,  is  left  to  th.* 
gipsy  on  the  roadside  and  the  charletan,  everywhere  to  impD3  3 
upon  the  dupe,  still  to  be  had  amongst  the  ignorant,  the  foolijs»h, 
and  the  vain.  .....^^ 

ST.  MAETS,  NEW  EOSS. 

EW  places  in  Ireland  abound  more  in  monastic  ruins 
than  New  Ross,  a  beautiful  town  situated  on  the  united 
streams  of  the  Nore  and  Barrow,  with  their  tributary  waters, 
which,  as  it  were,  after  inviting  many  fertile  counties  to 
pour  their  rich  produce  into  their  natural  market,  or  em- 
porium, meet  like  faithful  guides,  who  Jiad  before  parted  to 
direct  others  to  the  gaol,  and  whose  united  testimony  now 
affords  confidence  to  the  traveller. 

The  town  rises  an  ascent  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Barrow, 
whose  waters  here  can  float  a  ship  of  a  thousand  tons.  A  beautiful 
wooden  bridge  connects  the  town  with  the  village  of  Rosbercon,  in 
the  county  Kilkenny.  There  is  scarcely  a  spot  in  the  town  where 
the  antiquarian  will  not  find  various  monuments  of  monastic  ruins. 
There  were  several  abbeys  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  but  they  all 
shared  the  same  fate,  which  the  rude  hand  of  the  invaders,  or  the 

itiU  rudw  bMd  of  time,  hAye  thought  fit  to  bestow  pa  jmoj  othen« 
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SOVAOHKOBE. 

_  ONAGHMOBE  church  and  Bound  Tower  are 
*^  situated  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Nayan,  on 
^^-,  the  road  to  Skne.  llus  religioui  eatabUiknent, 
r  which  wu  anciently  callod  DomnacA-mor  muigJie 
Echnaeh,  owes  ita  orijjin  to  St.  Patrick.  But 
!  though  the  eriatinK  mtna  of  the  church  of  Do- 
naghtaore  gufBcieotly  Indicato  ■  it  to  have  been  a 
I  Btructure  "diminutive  in  siie,"  ita  architectural 
.  featura  dearly  prove  that  it  is  not  the  orij^nal 
chniich  of  St.  Patrick'H  erection,  but  a  re-editica- 
•  tion  erf  the  thirteenth  centuiT,  in  the  usual  style  of 
>  the  parish  churohts  erected  by  the  Anglo-Norman 
■ettfere  within  the  Palo.  Neither  can  the  Round 
Tower,  though unqueetionahly  a  structureof  much 
■  higher  antiquity  wian  tlie  present  church,  he  re- 
(  ferred  to  the  time  of  the  Irigh  Apoatle,  or  perhaps 
to  an  earlier  a^  than  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 
At  all  evenla,  ita  erection  cannot  be  aecribed  to  an 
earUer  date  than  that  of  the  Tower  of  the  church 
of  Kells — a  reLmoua  establishment  foimded 
by  St.  Colurol^e  in  the  siith  century— as 
theae  toweiH  w  perfectly  agree  in  architectural 
stylo  and  mason  woi^,  that  they  appear  to  have 
been  constructed  by  the  same  architacta  or  builders. 
This  very  hwntifol  tower  is  huiltentirely  of  lime-stone  undreaed, 
except  around  the  doorway  and  other  apertur«fl,  and  is  of  admirable 
masonry.  It  has  two  projecting  ledgee  or  steps  at  its  base,  and  tix 
reata  for  storeyi,  with  mtermediate  projecting  stones,  or  brackets,  in 
its  interior,  lime  storeys  are  each,  as  nsual,  l^ted  by  a  nngie 
kpffture,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  one,  which  has  two  open- 
jnip,  one  firing  tha  eart  and  th?  other  th«  weat. 


FATEBSHAK    OV    HIS    WAT    TO   FAKE. 

BT  BLANCHARD  JERBOLD. 


"USING  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Namhy  resomed: 
Koundof  beef  at  one  end,  turkey  at  the otlier,  mind," 
id  the  lady  who  was  to  be  made  a  mother-in-law. 
ridegroom  Sam  wasn't  bad,  I  can  sesure  you.  He 
id  got  an  extraordinary  notion  into  bia  head  that  it 
as  tho  tbing  to  be  married  in  evening  black — with  a 
bite  choker.  Fortunately,  all  the  lodgem  were  off 
Ave  the  budnen  of  the  day  begaa  in  earnest.  He 
as  wonderful.  I  let  them  have  my  room  for  the 
elancholy  occamon.  Sam  had  his  jokes  as  usual. 
rhile  we  were  waiting  for  the  bride  to  make  her  ap- 
•arance,  her  father  lofl^y  suggested  to  his  future  sou- 
-law  that  "  just  a  nip  of  something  would  set  him 
p,"  a  remaric  which  Sam  took  in  gwd  part.  We  aU 
t  ouTScWes  up  accordingly ;  Sam  remambg  that  be 
lould  like  two  or  three  pails  at  a  pipe. 
"Out  of  thequeation,  iny  dear  Sam,"  said  the  host, 
IjUBting  hia  enormous  collar  under  his  mulberry  ears. 
AftermiTds,  I  don't  say  no." 
The  bridcsmfud's  appeared  in  tow-necked  dresses 


he  host  be^ed 


)  ask  whether  he  m 


ont^t  being,  by  the  way,  a  remarkably  close  and  warm  day. 
Bastin  has  his  own  psculinr  notion  of  a  ffite  day.  He  holds,  I  pn- 
some  frcnn  my  observation,  that  a  holiday  must  be  a  dar  devoted 
to  the  consumption  of  stimulants.  The  pride  with  whicn,  on  this 
marriage  mom,  ha  covered  my  ndeboard  with  vsrietiea  of  alcholic 
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drink,  and  with  sherry,  which  he  sigmficantly  begged  us  to  obssenre 
wa3  only  for  the  ladies — was  something  to  study.  Wh^n  the  happy 
couple  were  about  to  leave  on  their  honeymoon  trip,  Bastin  held  a 
decanter  ia  each  hand,  and  pursued  his  diildren  into  the  passage. 

"  Not  a  drop  more  thank'ee,''  said  Sam.  But  Sam  was  overlwrne. 
Mr.  Bastin  would  not  allow  him  to  get  into  the  cab  until  he  had 
taken  a  hat  giasa  ^^for  luck,"  oa  the  father-in-law  pleasantly  said. 
Even  the  bride,  although  she  declared  that  she  had  quite  enough, 
was  asked  to  remark  that  there  was  some  sherry  left,  if  she  would 
Uke  a  final  sip. 

But  the  breakfast !  There  was  Bastin  hacking  at  a  hot-tiu-key, 
while  Mrs.  B.  officiated  at  the  joint.  Sam  offered  to  relieve  the 
lady  from  the  carving,  whereat,  in  a  somewhat  wrathful  tone  of 
voice,  she  observed,  ^^  that  young  men  always  spoil  the  look  of  the 
joint."  Sam  winked  at  me,  and  nodded  furtively  towards  the  head 
of  the  table  as  the  heavy  repast  proceeded.  I  perceived  that  he 
wa3  anxious  to  bring  under  my  notice  the  very  obvious  fact  that  Bastin 
was  fast  getting  drunk.  His  jokes,  poked  at  the  bridesmaid's,  who 
bluslied  and  ate^were  not  those  of  ajine  fieur,  Mrs.  Grupdy  woui<i 
have  had  a  deal  to  say  to  him.  The  girls  were  unmanageable.  Wh^Q 
I  spoke  to  one  on  my  right,  she  gi{jgled,  and  merely  answered, 
"  yes,  sir,"  or  "  no,  sir,"  so  I  soon  gave  up  all  hope  of  conversation, 
and  restricted  my  attentions  to  that  of  plying  her  with  an  occik4oual 
potato. 

Of  course,  Bastin  made  a  speech,  which  Sam  interrupted  with 
ironical  *^  hear,  hears  I"  when  the  oxt^tor  alluded  to  ibe  honour  the 
bridegroom  had  done  the  family  by  marrying  into  it.  You  know 
Bastin 's  style  in  the  Fleet  street  Parliament ;  his  bombastic  clap- 
traps and  round  periods !  I  wish  you  fellows  had  been  there.  ^Tou 
would  have  killed  yourselves  wi^h  laughter.  He  began — ^^  I  cau- 
not  let  an  occasion  like  the  present  pass  without  making  a  few 
observations.  The  interoiiting  young  couple  before  me,  (here  l^m 
kicked  me  under  the  table,)  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  thorny 
paths  of  life,  flushed  with  hope  in  the  happy  days  of  youth,  when 
the  world  lies  like  fairy -land  before  them.  I  can  remember  the 
time  when  I  believed  that  life  was  along  holiday."  Q^  Nonsense,"  from 
Mrs.  B.)  "  I  speak  now  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  when,  as  the 
late  Mr.  A'Bccket  said,  *  the  pepper-box  of  care  has  given  my  heitd 
a  little  sprinkling.'  But  it  is  not  for  the  old  to  destroy  the  illusions  of 
the  young.  I  shallnot  play  the  Mentor."  ("The  what?"  from  Mrs.  B. 
again.)  "  Ladies,"  Bastin  continued,  with  his  most  superb  manner, 
"  are  permitted  to  be  ignorant  of  Telemachus.  I  shall  content 
myself  with  wishing  niy  soil,  for  I  may  call  him  so  now,  and 
my  daughter,  his  wife,  all  the  happiness  they  can  wish  them- 
selves. A  good  daughter  makes  a  good  wife,  it  has  been  said.  If 
this  be  true,  and  I  am  disposed  to  Uiink  that  it  is  true,  the  bride- 
groom of  to-day  is  a  fortunate  man." 

Hero  the  bride  gave  signs  of  emotion  that  threatened  a  flood  of 
tears.  Mrs.  Bastin  again  interposed,  crying,  "  that  will  do,  Bastin." 

The  orator  disdainfully  waved  has  extended  arm  over  the  ruins 
of  the  turkey,  and  continued,  **  We  are  about  to  lose  a  daughter, 
but  it  is  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  Let  her  think  kindly  of 
us  in  her  new  home,  and  the  oftener  she  returns  to  us  the  better 
we  shall  be  pleased.  This  is  not  a  time  for  oratory.  My  feelings 
get  the  better  of  me.  Children,  from  the  bottom  of  n\v  heart,  I 
wish  you  long  life  and  happiness."  That  was  about  toe  sort  of 
thing,  Mr.  Kamby  said,  punjuing  his  narrative,  ^^  and  the  old  bird" 
was  really  toucUed.  The  bride,  wept,  while  her  mother  soothed  her 
by  telling  her  not  to  be  foolish.  Then  Sam  got  upon  his  legs.  He 
was  inimita\;)le.  With  a  wink  at  nae  he  said,  "  All  I  can  say  is  tliat 
I'm  very  mueh  obliged  to  you ;  and  here's  to  your  jolly  gooa  health 
all  round.     I  give  long  life  to  the  goverpor." 

I^Ir .  Namby  proceeded  with  his  description.  The  trousseau  formed 
a  higlily  amusmg,  but  cruel  picture ;  which  led,  Mr.  Clifton  to  in- 
quire  how  the  young  couple  intended  to  live  ? 

**  Don't  mention  it,"  said  Namby,  "  Hve !  that's  what  puzzlea  me, 
Sam  has  got  a  Uttle  something  to  do,  but  Y^hat  that  Uttle  something 
is  I  don't  know.  He  may  be  check-taker  at  a  theati^i,  a  brass-plate 
coal  merchant,  chairmani  to  a  f ree-and-ea^y,  or  chairman  to  a  l^nk. 
1  don't  know ;  they  ^voni  to,  Gravesend  for  the  honeymoon :  and  the 
trip  was  to  last  a  week.  Even  that  humble  arr^ugemant  cannot  be 
accomplislied  without  a  little  money.  It  strikes  me  that  Sam  and 
his  father-in-law  have  done  a  bill  together.  Fancy  di^ounting  at 
ei^tv  per  cent  for  you(  boaeymoon  I  accepting  9k  woinao  dfA  4mnU 
»t  tAQ  Mme  Ufflc  r' 


'' This  is  a  little  too  hard  I"  Clifton  protested. 

**  Deuced  funny,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Stackington.  "  How  people 
can  stand  the  sort  of  thing,  I  cannot  underistand.  Low  lifo  is 
certainly  amusing." 

*^Ju;3tas  amusing,"  Mr.  Clifton  retorted  "as  poor  splendour, 
and  not  by  half  so  despicable." 

*'  Bravo,  for  the  radical  !'*  Mr.  Stackington  cried,  with  a  voice 
not  strong  enough  to  call  a  canary  bird  to  its  sugar. 

Faven^am  joined  the  party. 

**  Here's  a  subject  that  wiU  just  suit  you,"  said  Namby,  to  the 
new  comer,  "  Stackington  and  OUfton  are  at  it." 

**  About  what  T*  Mr.  Faversham  asked. 

"Maniage!"  Stackington  hoped  for  an  ally  in  his  elegant 
friend, 

**  A  byoad  subject."  Mr.  Faversham  rephed,  nervously.  It  was 
not  tVe  subject  on  whicli  he  could  then  talk  with  any  comfort. 

"  ]ilarriage  l"  Mr.  CUf  ton  observed.  "  He  is  a  bold  man  who 
talks  about  marriage  now-a-days — ^that  is,  if  he  intends  to  marry  iu 
his  own  rank.  I  don't  know  that  Sam,  at  whose  expense  we  liave 
been  svmusiug  ourselves,  is  so  far  wrong  after  all.  Society — ^that  is, 
whai  we  caU  society —will  be  out  of  the  question ;  but  then,  she 
has  no  expensive  wants.  She'll  not  want  a  Bond-street  milliner. 
They  will  live  a  Uttle  in  the  Indian's  fashion  :  she  will  be  his  squaw. 
She  will  cook,  and  mend  his  linei^,  and  nurse  her  own  children,  and 
make  her  own  clothes.  All  awfully  low,  as  Stackington  says ;  but 
I  don't  know  that,  with  a  little  philosophy,  this  is  not  the  best 
poor  mai^^s  noatch,  even  if  ihe  poor  man  has  been  at  Oxford.  Tako 
the  opposite  side  of  tha  case.  Where  ia  the  prudent  Belgraviau 
mother,  I  will  ^ot  say  the  Bloomsbury  mother,  who  would  accept 
any  of  us  lor  her  daughter  ?*^ 

This  was  not  pleasant  conversation  to  Faversham.  Unfortunately, 
Clifton  ajppealea  to  him  pointedly  for  an  answer. 

"  YouYe  misstating  the  case,  Clifton,"  said  Faversham. 

"  Am  I  ?  Look  at  us.  Do  we  think  of  marrying  ?  For  myself, 
I  should  as  soon  think  of  taking  the  largest  mansion  in  Belgravia 
33  taking  a  wife.  To  the  girls  we  meet  out  at  parties,  life  would 
be  a  blank  without  a  grand  piano  by  Broadwood,  price  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  guineas.  Ladies  chauge  their  condition  as  ser- 
vants  leave  plaoias — ^to  better  themselves." 

"  Yes,"  Namby  thrust  in.  **  And  when  men  are  old  enough  to 
earn  Uie  income  that  would  satisfy  a  wife,  they  are  too  old  to  be 
caught." 

^^  There  are  always  the  manufactoriAg  diatricts,"  said  Mr.  Stack- 
ington. "  Deuced  glad  there,  to  get  hold  of  a  fellow  with  good 
blood  in  his  veins." 

*^  They  buy  blood,  like  sugar  merchants,  for  refining  purpo&cs.*' 
This  was,  of  oouise,  Mr,  Namby 'a  point ;  and  he  looked  round  to 
be  certain  that  evexybody  had  heaiu  it.  He  was  very  proud  of  his 
bluntest  points. 

*^  The  oftly^vav  out  of  tl^e  dif&culty,  when  a  man  falls  despe- 
rately in  love  with  a  girl  in  society,  is  to  run  away  with  her.''  Mr. 
Clifton's  solution. 

Society  finds  its  way  out  o!  every  difficulty.  We  know,  for  we 
cannot  but  know  it,  how  the  decrease  of  marriages  is  compensated. 
The  polluted  streets  show  it ;  tbe  evU^  bom  of  pride  and  vain  pomp, 
and  show,  has  ulce^ted  everywhere.  The  daugh^m  who  are  not 
to  wed,  save,  ^hen  wooed  by  Cupid  and  iVIammon  together,  find 
their  purity  assailed  in  the  street,  the  park,  at  the  races  or  the  uuut, 
and  at  the  favourite  watering-place.  The  nionstcr  evil  appears  to 
them  in  every  hotel.  It  elbows  them  at  the  table-d'hot,  atid  out- 
shineB  all  their  spleMour  at  the  KursaaL  The  wild  oate  are  aowh 
broadcast  throughput  the  land,  and  offend  the  nostrils  of  Diana  in  her 
deepest  solitudes.  The  mammon- worshippers  have  sow];l  ihe  crop ; 
and  it  is  a  heavy  one. 

*^  Heigho !"  Air.  Favenham  sighS)  iu  his  solitary  chamber.  .^  I 
most  quench  the  spark  that  is  6{nreading  to  a  flame  within  me. 
There  is  music  now  only  in  the  ring  of  a  sovereign.  When  I  have 
won  my  muis — I  have  oeea  soUed  and  wounded  nearly  to  the  death 
in  the  fi^t — ^I  may  enter  an  honourably  man's  house,  and  ask  his 
virtuous  daughter  i^  marriage — aucl  not  till  then.  I  must  send  my 
banker's  book  with  my  dedaration.  The  8ypK)tles8  peaches  are  for 
the  rich ;  and  I  am  poor.  Am  \  to  turn  to  the  damaged  fruit  ? 
I  uiiU  not  \  but,  should  I,  the  blame  will  not  be  with  me  alone/* 

[to  Bfi  C02i(TIKU£D.]] 
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rriHETlE'S  light  in  the  west,  o'er  the  rims  of  the  walnut, 
^^\     Low  crooiiB  the  fltream,  in  the  meadows  below  ; 
41   Shrill  sing)  the  robin,  a-top  of  the  briar, 

Black,  through  the  golclen  diisk,  darkens  the  crow. 
O  love,  from  the  hamlet,  that  gleam  in  the  sallows, 

Come  up  through  the  pastures —come  upwards  and  smile, 
That  your  dear  face  may  shine  twenty  roods  through  the  twilight, 

Aud  sprinkle  with  star-beams  the  stones  of  the  stile. 
Come  hither,  come  hither, 
Tis  Midsummer  weather, 
Airy-paced,  violet-eyed,  dainty-lipped  lisper. 
For  into  your  pink  ear,  sweetheart,  if  you  let  m«, 
li  bat  for  a  moment,  I'd  hurriedly  whisper. 

O  daisies  that  glitter  in  long  tangled  grasses, 

White  wastes  of  delight  that  stream  fair  to  the  moon, 
tJnprison  your  lids,  thongh  the  dank  dew  is  falling. 

And  ^atch  the  sweet  footsteps  that  hasten  here  soon. 
There's  a  candle  a-gleam  in  the  gray  cottage  lattice, 

Thoro*8  a  shadow  that  comes  'twixt  the  light  and  the  pane, 
And  a  dear  little  head  slily  peers  thro'  the  casement. 

Turns  backward,  and  leaves  me  the  shadow  again. 
Gome  hither,  come  hither, 
'Tis  Midsummer  weather. 
The  windmill  has  stopped,  dear,  ah  !  that  is  our  token. 
For  ere  the  night  falls  thro'  yon  great  arch  of  planets, 
One  quick  little  word  in  your  ear  must  be  spoken. 

There's  an  echo  that  comes  from  the  dusk  of  the  paddock — 

The  echoes  of  feet  that  are  tripping  and  walking, 
There's  a  murmur  that  creeps  thro'  the  heart  of  the  pasture, 

O  love,  is  it  yon,  or  the  daisies,  are  talking  ? 
'Tis  she,  for  the  wild  mint|  bca^-cq  crashed  by  her  footstep. 

Gives  out  all  its  odour — that's  all  it  can  give  her — 
And  the  stile  that  I've  sat  by  since  six  in  the  evening, 

Turns  roand,  aye  it  does,  of  itself  to  recoire  her. 
Come  hither,  come  hither, 
Tis  Midsummer  weather ; 
Now  answer  me  this,  by  the  round  moon  abore  me, 
Do  you  ? — well,  after  all,  what's  the  u^e  of  being  talking  t 
Sure  you  wouldn't  come  hither  if  you  didn't  love  me  I 


THE  LOCAL  FISHEEIE8  OF  DUBLIN. 

n  w  E  have  already  in  previous  numbers  of  this  journal 
^  noticed  Eome  of  the  principal  cnxstacese  which 
minister  to  the  gastronomical  tastes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are  now  induced 
to  briefly  return  to  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  our  readers  an  outline  of  an  admirable  paper 
recently  read  before  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Ireland,  by  Professor  Kinahan,  F.L.S„  inquiring 
into  the  causes  of  the  present  decay  of  the  l)ublin 
crab  and  lobster  fisheries  ;  with  a  few  suggestions 
as  to  the  practicability  of  amendment  of  the  market 
supply,  either  by  substitution  of  species  or  other- 
wise. The  stibject  is  one  in  every  respect  deserving 
?^  of  attention,  and  has  been  very  pertinently  treated 
by  Professor  Kinahan. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  species  of 
crustacesB  which  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets 
of  Paris,  London,  and  Dublin, 'it  appears  that  the 
lowest  consumption  of  these  dainties  is  in  the  latter 
city.  In  Paris  the  species  of  crustaceaB  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  nuUic  market  is  generally  nine  in  num- 
ber ;  viz.,  tne  lobster,  the  common  crab,  the  sea 
Cray  fishes,  fresh  water  cray  fish,  common  shrimp, 
two  species  of  prawn,  the  common  green  crab,  and 
the  velyet  dJeanaer  crab.    In  ibe  Eni^liah  maxkett  the  list  is  Btill 


iB^TgfiT — twelve  in  all.  -  This  includes  the  common  crab,  the  lobsteri 
sea  and  fredi  water  cray  fish,  the  common  shrimp,  three  species  of 
prawn,  the  corwich,  and  the  green  crab.  We  find  the  list  in  the 
Dublin  market  limited  to  the  following :  lobster,  common  crab,  sea 
and  fresh  water  cray  fishes,  common  sburimp,  which,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Norway  lobster,  called  *'  prawns"  in  tdie  Dublin  mar- 
kets, makes  up  but  six,  although  most  of  the  other  species  are  found 
about  Dublin,  or  in  localities  easily  accessible  for  its  markets.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  examine  the  species  in  detail.  The  common 
crab  is  taken  in  mrge  numbers  around  the  Irish  coast,  but  of  late 
years  the  Dublin  fineries  have  been  falling  off.  This  arises  from 
various  causes,  but,  in  Professor  Kinahan's  opinion,  none  have  been 
so' active  as  too  close  fishing  of  the  ground,  and  the  consequent  de- 
struction of  the  young,  which,  though  uzmiarketable,  are  used  as 
bait  by  the  fishermen,  in  some  cases  foolishly,  as  for  baiting  whelk- 
pots.  In  the  Sununer  hand<line  fisheries,  hardly  any  other  bait  is 
iLsed,  when  crabs  are  pxKSurable ;  and  this  might  be  avoided,  since 
it  has  been  found  that  the  relvet  cleanser  crab  is  equally  effi- 
cacious as  a  substitute.  The  grounds  in  which  these  animals 
are  found  are  rocky,  weedy  bottoms,  hence  the  fisheries  are 
confined  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  shores.  The  chief*  places 
about  Dublin  are  Skerries,  Howth,  Kingstown,  Dalkey,  and  Btulock. 
The  fisheries  used  to  bo  carried  on  solely  by  wicker  pots,  made  on 
the  principle  of  the  common  wire  mouse  trap,  but  with  the  aperture 
at  the  top.  Latterly,  about  Kingstown  and  Dalkey,  the  drum-net 
has  superseded  the  pot.  It  is  made  of  net  slaretched  in  the  form  of 
a  drum  on  hoops,  with  openings  at  opposite  ends,  one  opening 
being  at  the  top,  the  other  at  the  bottom.  From  the  hoops  the  bait, 
consisting  of  bits  of  fish,  is  generally  sui^nded  by  means  of  withes, 
frequently  *made  of  the  conunon  briar,  xbese  are  siuk  and  left  down 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours,  when  they  are  taken  up,  the  crabs, 
etc.,  removed,  and  the  pots  or  drum  re-baited  and  sunk  again.  On 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland  crabs  are  taken  by  another  method.  An 
bpen  hoop  having  two  lines  set  cross- wise  on  it,  and  below  furnished 
with  a  haig  net,  is  fastened  to  a  strong  line  of  sufficient  length,  the 
bait  being  attached  to  the  crosB-lines,  and  the  apparatus  then  Towered 
into  the'  sea ;  after  the  lapse  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  it  is  drawn  up, 
and  the  crabs,  etc.,  are  found  in  the  bag.  When  pots  are  used  the 
fishing  is  most  precarious;  the  pots  are  frequently  lost  through 
ffales,  or  carrying  away  of  the  buoys  bv  passing  reaaels,  and,  as  the 
baits  requite  to  oe  frequently  renewed,  it  often  happens,  when  the 
eiubs  are  scarce,  the  cost  of  the  bait  exceeds  the  vaJiue  of  the  capture. 
The  crabs  taken  at  Skerries  are  generally  of  large  size,  but  epicmres 
prefer  those  captured  about  Bullock  and  Dalkey,  which  are  moderate 
sized,  plump,  and  heavier  in  proportion,  though,  singularly  enough, 
those  captiued  at  the  back  of  tbe  East  Pier  are  mostly  inferior. 
The  f  eedung  grounds  have  probably  something  to  do  with  this ;  the 
Bullock  grounds  bdiig  free  from  the  influence  of  the  sewerage, 
which  greatly  affects  the  King0to?m  grounds. 

Tlie  only  difference  between  the  modes  of  capture  of  the  lobster 
and  the  crab  is,  tliat  the  former  prefers  a  stale  Dait.  Heavy  gales 
affect  the  supply  of  the  two  species  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The 
last  season,  after  the  heayy  gales  of  February,.  1861,  prored  a  very 
bad  one ;  probably  the  dlsturbsmce  of  the  rocks  near  the  shore  had 
something  to  say  to  it,  from  the  destruction  of  their  feeding  places. 
Butty,  in  his  *^  Natural  History  of  Dublin,^'  has  a  curious  statement 
about  this  ^ecies.  He  says :  '^  This  is  native  and.  good  at  Howth 
and  Lambay ;  but  what  they  have  good  at  Bullock  mej  bring  from 
Wateiford,  etc.,  and  feed  and  send  to  Dublin  market  those  of  their 
own  produce,  small  and  bad.*' 

The  sea  cray  fish,  or  spiny  or  homy  lobster,  is  extremely  rare 
about  Dublin.  The  markets  are  supplied  from  the  southern  and 
western  coasts,  but  the  oonsumption  is  small.  The  freshwaber  cray 
fish  can  scarcely  be  included  among  the  edible  crustacese  as  its 
^eat  U63  in  Dublin  is  as  a  garnish  to  fish.  It  is  chiefly  supplied 
from  the  stream?  in  the  county  Kildare,  as  at  Maynooth.  The 
shrimp  is  only  seen  in  the  market  in  small  numbers,  and  of  them 
most  are  imported,  although  it  is  extremely  common  on  the  Dublin 
coasts,  the  sandy  pools  on  its  beaches  everywhere  containing  it ; 
and  in  some  places,  such  as  about  Bush,  the  species  grows  to  a 
large^size.  They  do  not  want  for  fiavour,  so  that  we  can  only 
account  for  Ub  absence  from  our  tables  by  a  want  of  appreciation 
in  the  eating  public.  ' 

The  ^^  Norway  lobster,"  though  called  the  prawn  in  the  Dublin 
markoto,  diSen  much  from  the  traa  prawn,  being  four  or  fiye  times 
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the  taxe  of  that  animal,  and  of  a  different  shape.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  our  crustac3aE?  as  regards  sculpture,  and  is  generally 
abundant  and  much  appreciated  in  the  Dubun  markets.  Thej  are 
supplied  by  the  trawlers  from  the  deep  waters  which  lie  between 
Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  ^^  common  prawn**  occurs 
in  the  crab  grounds  about  Dalke^  Island,  and  f  ormeriy  constituted 
an  important  fishenr.  Why  this  has  fallen  off  it  is  impossible  to 
say ;  thespecies  still  esdsts,  but  is  rare.  It  is  also  taken  at  Bray 
Head.  Ine  **  squill  prawn"  is  one  of  the  species  which  Profeaaor 
Kinahan  thinks  might  be  profitably  introduced  for  consumption, 
if  a  taste  for  shrimps  were  once  acquired.  It  is  found  abuncuintly 
in  every  rock-pool  about  the  Dublin  coasts,  and  in  the  pools  cut  off 
from  the  sea  by  the  railway ;  in  the  weedy  portions  of  tiie  slob,  at 
Malahide,  etc.,  where  they  can  be  captured  in  a  common  hand 
ring-net  in  abundance.  Tim  is  the  species  mentioned  by  Rutty 
as  having  been  destroyed  by  the  frost  of  1740,  as  a  reference 
to  BondSetius  will  enow.  The  species  of  prawn  known  as 
'^  Leaches  prawn"  is  not  met  with  about  Dublin,  but  is  very  abundant 
at  certain  seasons  in  Galwav,  where  they  are  sold  indiscriminately 
with  the  *'  squill  prawn**  and  the  yoimg  of  the  common  prawn.  The 
species  6allea  the  ^^Esop  prawn**  occurs  in  our  rock-pools,  but,  bdng 
more  properly  a  deep-water  swedes,  if  fished  for,  it  must  be  sought  in 
the  deeper  waters.  It  occurs  m  myriads  in  the  herring  nets,  and  it  is 
a  great  pity  it  has  not  been  introduced  into  the  Irish  markets,  seeing 
that  it  is  common  enough  in  those  of  London.  Jjeach  remarks  of 
it :  *^  It  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  at  Yarmouth,  and  is  at  that 
place  so  much  esteemed  for  the  table,  as  to  afford  constant  employ- 
ment during  the  summer  season  to  the  fishermen,  who  take  it  in 
abundance  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  and  name  it, 
from  that  circumstance,  the  ^  sea  shrimp.*  **  Off  Dalkey  it  occurs 
abundantly  in  the  pots,  when  crabs  are  used  for  bait ;  indeed,  the 
supply  seems  inexhaiastible. 

lirst,  amongst  the  crab  species,  may  be  noticed  the  **  green  crab,** 
which  swarms  around  the  Irish  coasts,  and  is  easily  captiuned,  either 
by  **  bobbing'*  for  it,  as  is  done  for  eds,  with  a  bundle  of  carbage ; 
or  by  the  h^d,  under  stones,  at  low  water.  Although  found  in 
both  the  London  and  Paris  markets,  it  bears  only  an  inferior  price. 
It  might;  however,  with  advantage,  be  substituted  for  the  common 
crab  as  bait,  and  so  diminish  the  destruction  of  the  young  of  that 
species.  It  is  used  by  the  Malahide  fishers  as  bait  for  their  whelk- 
pots,  and,  immediately  after  exuviation,  while  still  soft,  is  used  as  a  bait 
for  shore  hand-lines  about  Dublin,  being  then  called  ^^  soft  crabs.** 
Hie  "  velvet  cleanser  crab*'  is  extremely  abundant  under  stones  at 
half  tides,  and  a  great  pest  in  the  crab  pots.  It  has  been  success- 
fully substituted  for  the  common  crab,  but  the  great  objection  to  it 
is  the  sm^  amount  of  meat  found  in  it ;  this,  however,  would  not 
prevent  its  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sauces,  a  purpose  for 
which  the  smaller  crabs  are  used.  The  fishermen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kingstown  call  it  **  the  fiddler,  and  commonly  destroy  all  they  find 
in  the  pots,  but  it  is  frequently  used  for  baiting  the  whelk-traps. 

Around  Dublin  there  are  a  number  of  other  crustacese  whlcn  are 
taken  abroad,  and  which,  like  the  last-mentioned,  might  at  least  be 
used  in  sauces ;  the  **  scaly  Spanish  lobster,**  foimd  abundantly  in 
certain  localities ;  two  species  of  "  deanser**  crabs,  abundant  in  deep 
water,  and  easily  procured  by  the  dredge  and  other  means. 

The  conclusion  of  Professor  Kinahan *s  valuable  paper  was  devoted 
to  a  few  general  remarks  anent  the  local  fisheries  of  Dublin.  As  he 
observed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  formerly  they  were  much  more 
curative  than  at  present,  and  that  of  late  years  the  supplies  have 
fallen  off.  A  consideration  of  the  causes  may  be  necessary.  The 
first  of  these,  without  doubt,  is  too  close  fishing.  Unfortunately, 
the  period  of  the  year  when  those  delicacies  are  in  season,  is  also 
that  at  which  hand-line  fishing  is  in  vogue,  hence  a  ready  market 
is  obtained  for  individuals  which  ought  rightly  to  be  thrown  back 
again  into  the  sea  to  grow ;  unfortunatdy,  also,  those  fish  which 
cany  the  spawn,  or  coral,  as  it  is  called,  are  considered  the  greatest 
delicacies,  and,  hence,  we  are  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends — 
destroying  the  young  and  destroying  the  ova.  Then,  again,  the 
number  of  oonipetitorB  on  the  fishing  ground  is  mudi  increased ; 
hence  large  individuals  have  become  scarce,  and  the  fisherman  is 
obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  reimburse  himself  the  cost  of  his  bait, 
time,  and  tackle,  by  vending  crabs  which  formerly  were  thrown  back 
into  the  sea.  Legislative  interference  with  the  fisheries  has  always 
defeated  itself ,  partly  through  popular  prejudice,  uid  partly  through 
arbitraiy  restrictions,  which  have,  in  too  many  cases,  converted  the 


natural  active  guardians  of  the  fish  into  their  destroyen,  cft  at 
least,  into  passive  witnesses  of  their  destruction  by  others.    Another 
cause,  douDtlesB,  has  been  the  increased  consumption,  through  the 
opening  of  new  markets,  etc.,  which  has  brought  about  the  very 
thing  we  have  noted  before — ^too  dose  fishing.    A  third  cause 
whidi  may  be  remarked  in  the  Dublin  fisheries,  arisea  from  the 
changes  which  the  advances  of  dvilization  have  caused  in  many  of 
the  feeding  grounds.    Numerous  houses  and  terraces  built  in  the 
vicinity  of   the  sea  pouring  in  gallons  of  filthy  and  ddeteiious 
sewage  by  the  hour,  cause  the  destruction  of  the  food  on  which 
the  animftlft  feed,  if  not  their  own,  and  drives  them  from  their 
haunts.  As  Professor  Kinahan  correctly  remarks,  while  the  denizens 
of  tho  Irish  metropolis  keep  up  their  present  absurd  system  of 
sewage,    in     whicn,  under  the  absurd  idea  that  the  foul  matter 
will  be  dissipated  in  the  tide,  they  carry  the  outlets  of  their  sewers 
down  into  tue  sea.    Under  tnis  system,  the  natural  course  of  events 
is,  the  solid  matters  are  carried  out  to  sea  in  the  first  instance,  and 
are  either  returned  again  in  a  minute  state  of  division,  but  not  the 
less  hurtful  on  that  account,  and  spread  upon  the  Irish  beaches ;  or 
else,  meeting  with  a  non-current,  deposited  as  a  bank  of  foetid, 
lifeless  mud.    Legislative  enactment  might  meet  this  difficulty,  but, 
with  Professor  Kinahan,  we  are  not  sanguine  on  the  pdnt.  Another 
cause,  doubtless  of  the  falling  off  arises  from  changes  in  the  sub- 
marine banks,  dfue  to  violent  storms,  which  have  destroyed  many- 
favourite  feedUng  grounds— in  fact,  since  a  heavv  gale,  many  years 
ago,  the  moUusca,  etc.,  thrown  upon  many  Irish  baches,  have  been 
totally  altered  as  to  numbers  and  spedes.    Professor  Kinahan  is 
of  opinion  that  there  is  one  remedy  which,  supposing  the  eewage 
difficulty  removed,  might  restore  the  Dublin  feedmg  grounds — 
this   is,  the  breeding  of  crabs  and  lobsters  in  stews,  into  which 
the   sea   has   full   accesB,    and   from   which   the   young   could 
escape,  or  be  truisf erred  at  the  proper  season  into  localities  more 
fitted  for  their  adult  growth.    These  remarks  are  intended  to  apply- 
more  particularly  to  the  grounds  about  Kingstown,  Dalkey,  and 
BullocK,  but  they  are  generally  applicable  to  any  locality.    From  the 
introduction  to  White*s  excellent  popular  history  of  Britidi  crustacese, 
proving  that  the  subject  of  supply  is,  b}r  no  means,  an  unimpor- 
tant one  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  it  appears  that  in  London 
the  consumption  of  some  of  the  largest  dealers  amounts  to  60,000 
lobsters  ana  12,000  crabs  per  annum,  while  many  of  the  ordinary 
fi^imongers  find  sde  for  some  8,000  or  10,000 ;  and  the  consumption 
of  prawns  and  shrimps  is  almost  incalculable.    Hundreds  of  pounds 
weight  ol  the  former,  averaging  200  prawns  to  the  pound,  and 
bushels  of  the  latter,  averaging  from  100  to  150  in  the  pint,  being 
something  like  6,400  to  9,600  in  each  bushd^  finding  a  ready  market, 
and  this  takes  no  count  of  the  other  species  consumed.    Between 
May  and  June,  1855,  upwards  of  40,000  lobsters  were  sent  from  the 
Orkneys  alone  to  Lona<m,  their  value  being  £5,000 ;  and  during 
the  summer  season  8,050  lobsters  were  expcAsd  from  the  Channd 
Islands  per  wedc,  totally  irrespective  of  the  consumption  in  the  islands 
themsdves.    From  Norwav,  at  least  600,000  lobsters  are  annually 
supplied  to  the  London  folk,  so  that  the  onlv  wonder  must  be  that 
the  supplies  have  not  long  since  run  out.    Of  the  numbers  consumed 
in  the  Dublin  markets,  we  have  no  accurate  means  of  speaking,  but 
judging  bv  the  displays  in  the  shop  windows,  and  the  number  of 
DOtLtB  employed  in  the  fisheries,  it  must  be  considerable  enough  to 
render  the  subject  brought  forward  in  Professor  Kinahan*B  com- 
munication— ^wmch,  we  may  add,  was  illustrated  by  specimens  of 
most  of  the  spedes  of  crustacee  mentioned— of  considerable  im- 
portance. _ 

TEB  USVnTEXVTH  07  XABOH. 

jA  keek  land  of  sorrow, 
Wn  Waiting  the  morrow, 

^H     ^i1^  ^i«^  uplifted. 

Through  moumful  yeara^ 
Kg  briffht  beam  driven 
From  tne  heists  of  heaven, 
Has  healed  thy  sorrows, 
Or  dried  thy  tears. 

So  sweet,  so  holy, 
8o  melancholy, 
Thv  very  mourning 
Is  half  divine, 
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Bat  the  straiiis  thoa  singest. 
The  light  thou  bringest. 
Are  as  funeral  wreaths 
Aroand  banquet  wine. 

Ah !  what's  the  ^ory 
Of  antique  storv, 
When  the  golden  present 
No  fruit  doth  bear  ? 
The  world*s  derision 
Doth  mook  the  vision. 
Thine  eye  beholdeth 
In  futures  fair. 

Even  as  I  listen. 
And  broad  etm  glisten 
O'er  the  gloom  profound 
Of  thy  miseries, 
Low  winds  awaken, 
Like  sad  chords  shaken. 
From  harps  that  murmur 
Great  tiiienodies. 

Arise— the  morning. 
With  wind-blown  warning. 
Shakes  on  the  hill-tops 
Its  flag  of  fire. 
Where  slaves  go  thronging 
Be  thy  long  longing 
Raised  up  and  kmdled 
To  proud  desire. 

The  night  is  waning, 
The  li^t  is  gaining, 
The  clarions  blare 
To  the  mighty  feast, 
And,  'twizt  donob  disparted, 
O  Broken-hearted, 
Thy  sun  arises 
in  yonder  east ! 


WJBABDrO  THB  SHAMROCK  AHD  WEABIHO  THB 

LEEK. 

HAT  a  pity  it  is  that  the  brilliant  pedantry  of 
the  nineteenth  century  should  succeed  in  mak- 
ing "  airy  nothings^^  of  many  a  notable  fact  and 
quaint  fancy  which,  from  time  immemorial,  our 
ancestors  learned  to  legaid  as  part  of  ^eir  per- 
suasion ?  For  example,  take  our  old  friend  JEaop, 
It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that,  if  not  idtpgether  a 
myth,  he  is  certainly  not  the  author  of  the  in- 
structiYe  fables  which  have  been  for  so  long  attri- 
buted to  him.  The  name  of  Babrius  is  one  which, 
for  the  last  hundred  and  eighty  yeare,  has  been 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  si^ficant  to 
students  of  antiqmty.  That  he  was  a  fabtdist  of 
one  or  other  of  the  Greek  claamcal  periods,  who 
wrote  in  choliambic  verse,  was  alr^y  evident 
from  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  lexicographers 
and  grammarians.  But  the  first  to  make  mm  more 
than  a  name  was  the  renowned  BenUey,  in  a  disser- 
tation on  the  supposed  faUes  of  iBsop,  appended 
to  the  first  draught  of  the  immortal  work  on 
Fhalaris,  and  the  researches  of  subsequent  commen- 
tators have  entirely  reduced  the  so-called  **  father 
of  fable'*  to  a  mere  shadow,  and  shown  that  nearly 
all  the  substance  which  has  invested  him,  really 
belonged  to  Babrius.  We  regret  to  have  our  confidence  in  .£sop 
thus  ruddy  displaced,  but  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  averments 
dt  some  modem  antiquaries,  asserting  that  there  ia  not  a  vestige  of 
authority  for  the  time-honoured  tradition  of  the  use  made  by  St. 
Patrick  of  the  Shamrock,  in  explaining  the  mystery  of  the  Holy 
Trini^  to  Sang  Laeghaire  and  his  pagan  subjects ;  and,  moreover, 
that  tne  employment  of  the  trefoil,  as  a  national  emblem,  is  unwar- 
ranted by  any  authority  whatever  ?  Admitting  the  absence  of  any 
dixeot  mdemoo  oa  tbe  subject,  it  is  bat  fior  to  iD^uiie  why  the 


tradition  should  be  regarded  as  altogether  untenable,  seeins  the  natu- 
ral intimate  allusian  of  the  Shamrock  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  cl 
Christianity.  Nothing  in  our  mind  is  more  probable  than  that  the 
evangeliser  of  Ireland  proved  the  existence  of  the  Trinity  by  refer- 
ring to  the  Shamrock.  At  any  rate,  the  tradition  is  a  genial  and 
a  suff^^estive  one,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  that  it  should  ever  fall 
into  disrepute,  since  it  furnishes  Iritdmien  with  an  emblem  of  fra- 
ternity, and  is  an  oasis  in  that  desert  of  polemical  and  politioal 
strife,  in  which  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  are  entombed. 

The  word  Shamrock  is  derived  from  Seamhair^  pronounced 
**  shamuir,"  clover ;  Seamhair  6g^  or  Seamrdg^  pronounced  **  sham- 
tog,'*  little  cbver.  Such  was  tiie  beauty  and  chasteness  of  this 
emblem,  that  it  formed  one  of'  the  earliest  ornaments  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centurv,  and  continued 
throughout  the  successive  changes  and  beauties  of  aU  that  is  resplen- 
dent in  the  Gothic  style.  In  tiie  latter  part  of  the  last  century  the 
trefoil  was  selected  to  become  a  conspicuous  ornament  in  the  insignia 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick,  which  was  founded  by 
George  HL,  in  1783  ;  in  1801  it  was  introauoed  as  the  emblem  for 
Ireland,  and  with  the  Bose  and  Thistle,  all  springing  from  one  stalk, 
composes  the  badge  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Among  the  ancients, 
Hope  was  sometimes  represented  as  a  beautiful  child,  standing  upon 
tip-toes,  and  a  trefoil,  or  three-coloured  grass,  in  her  hand.  In  one 
of  the  ^'Melodies"  Moore  has  introduced  a  very  pretty  conceit  in 
allusion  to  the  Shamrock,  deBcrilxng  a  friendly  contest  between  Love 
and  Valour,  for  its  posBession, 

"  But  Wit  perceives 

The  triple  leaves, 
And  cries,  '*  Oh  I  do  not  sever, 

A  type  that  blends 

Three  godlike  friends — 
Love,  Valour,  Wit»  for  ever  !*• 

"Hie  seventeenth  of  the  present  month  wiU  be  the  anniversary  of 
Saint  Patrick,  and  long  may  the  ^^  green,  immortal  Shamrock"  on 
that  day  be  the  chosen  leaf  by  which  Irishmen,  of  every  creed  and 
every  party,  will  be  reminded  of  the  deliverance  of  their  native  land 
from  tne  thraldom  of  Paganism,  and  the  simple,  but  eloquent  symbol 
from  which  they  can  realize  the  ennobling  tenets  of  Christianity. 

The  opening  day  of  this  month,  which  Spenser  describes 


'*  Sturdy  March,  with  brows  full  sternly  bent. 
And  armiSd  strongly," 

is  a  national  anniversary  with  the  Welsh,  beinff  the  day  of  their 
nation  saint,  David,  or  in  Welsh,  Dewid,  son  of  Xantus,  prince  of 
Cardiganshire,  who  preached  with  great  fervour  and  suecesB  to  the 
Britons,  and  died  in  544.  The  origin  of  the  Leek  as  the  badge  of 
Welshmen,  on  the  first  of  March,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity ; 
there  u  no  evidence  concerning  it,  if  we  except  that  of  an  old 
^*  broadside,**  which  declares  that,  on  a  certain  first  of  March,  the 
Welshmen,  ^*  joyned  with  their  foes,"  and,  in  order  not  to  confound 
friends  wiUi  them — 

- '  *  Into  a  garden  they  did  co, 
Where  eSck  one  pulled  a  Teeke," 

which,  wearing  in  their  hats,  they  were  thus  enabled  to  recognise 
their  countrymen,  *^  all  who  had  no  Leekes  being  slaine."  To  this 
tradition  Shakspeare  refers,  making  Fluellensay,  in  *^  Henry  V.,"  *^  The 
Welshmen  did  goot  service  in  a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow, 
wearing  Leeks  in  their  Monmouth  caps."  The  more  plausible  sup- 
position, however,  is  that  of  Dr.  Oliver  Pughe,  that  it  was  derived 
mm  *^  the  custom  in  the  Cvmmortha,  still  observed  in  Wales,  in 
which  the  farmers  asnst  each  other  in  ploughing  their  land,  on 
which  occasion  every  one  formerly  contributed  his  Leek  to  the  com- 
mon repast." 

Probably  the  custom  once  had  some  relu^ous  association  to  which 
we  have  long  since  lost  the  clue ;  for  the  J^^ptians  held  the  Leek  as 
sacred,  and  it  was  worshipped  bythe  ancient  Syrians.  From  what- 
ever source  it  arose,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
custom,  and  the  Welsh 

"  Still  remember  David's  Day, 
In  wearing  of  a  leek." 

It  is  spoken  of  by  Shakspeare  as  an  *^  ancient  tradition,  begun 
upon  an  nonourable  aspect,  and  worn  as  a  memorable  trophy  of  pre- 
deoeosed  valoar/'  In  hisplay  of  *^  Henry  Y."  the  Leek  is  frequently 
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mentioned.  Fluellen,  a  gallant  WeUi  B6ldiert  always  wore  it  in 
hie  capon  St.  David's  Day,  and  being  in  consequence  ridiculed  by  the 
bra/LTgart  Pistol,  on  an  occasion  when  he  could  not  resent  an  insult^ 
takes  the  first  opportunity  of  doing  so,  by  compeUing  Pistol  to  eat 
a. Leek,  remarking,  "If  you  can  modk  a  Leek^  you  aiu  eat  a  Leek  I" 
May  everyone  who  would  tamper  with  national  traditions,  and  arouse 
national  animosities,  whether  they  wear  the  Shamrock  or  wear  the 
Leek,  ever  want  the  wherewithal  in  which  to  "drown"  the  former  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  be  ignominiously  necessitated  to  eat  the  l^ter 
on  the  anniyeiaary  of  St.  David. 

M^EYAHHE'8  8W££TH£AET. 

Y  the  kitchen  window  she  stood,  JMaryanne  did, 
and  gazed  long  and  earnestly  through  the  dirty 
pancd,  set  in  the  mouldy  sashes,  into  the  filthy 
street.  The  prospect  was  certainly  limited;  it 
consisted  of  a  detached  stable-house  thAt  had  lain 
idle  for  a  century,  of  a  wheel-barrow  that  had  re- 
signed a  leg  and  a  handle,  and  of  something  be- 
tween a  mile -stone  and  pillar-box,  Jbho  top  c^  ] 
which  the  weather  had  garnished  with  a  snirt- 
collar  and  a  fore-lock  of  snow.  The  kitchen 
window,  be  it  observed,  looked  into  fiomething  that 
may  be  described  as  a  compromise  between  a  tenth 
rate  hamlet  and  a  bit  of  town  commonage.  It  was 
"  very  dreary,"  as  the  lady  in  the  moated  grange, 
is  reported  to  have  said ;  and  what  induced  a  pretty 
ffirl  like  Maryanne  to  stand  there,  in  the  cold 
November  weather,  her  feet  resting  on  the  .damp 
flags  and  her  nose  flattened  against  the  damp 
gl^.'  would  have  been  a  puzzle  to  the  most  obser- 
vant beholder.  Dear  laoy  reader,  can  you  guess? 
Pretty  Angelica,  cosy  in  furs,  and  blushing  in 
warm-coloured  ribbon,  will  you  pronounce  Mary- 
anne a  riddle  ?  Only  a  few  year*  ago,  rich  little 
pet,  who  was  it  that  used  to  steal  out  on  the  bal- 
cony at  night,  with  a  professed  passion  for  astronomy,  and  who, 
scarcely  deigning  to  look  at  the  maiden  moon,  exchanged  soft 
whispers  and  bits  of  cocked-hat  billets  with  a  pale  young  gentle- 
man in  the  street  ?  And,  ma  petite^  may  not  liove  shoot  arrows 
from,  and  nurse  longings,  as  well  behind  a  kitchen  as  a  drawing- 
room  window  ?  The  dear  lad,  you  know,  is  cosmopoHtan  in  taste. 
Half -an  hour  ago  he  was  roUing  on  the  peachy  carpet  of  Madeline's 
boudoir;  and  now,  if  you  step  down  stairs,  you  may  find  him 
mending  his  bow  and  tipping  his  arrows  in  Jane's  coal-scuttle. 

And,  after  all,  this  is  tno  round  about  way  of  saying  that  Mary- 
anne was  in  love  and  expected  some  one.  The  majority  of  people 
take  years  to  get  so  far,  but  then  they  don't  know  the  value  of 
ixu*agraphs. 

1  he  house  in  which  our  Maryanne  lived  was  a  pretty  house  in 
front,  and  an  ugly  house  to  the  rere.  It  was  occupied  by  a  Mra. 
Prudence,  a  widow  lady,  who  had  lost  her  husband  in  the  Straits  of 
Java.  She  and  Maryanne,  who  ministered  to  her  temporal  wants, 
in  the  combiacd  capacity  of  *'  butler,  house-maid,  cook,  and  slush," 
were  its  only  occupants.  To  tell  the  tnitli  of  Mrs.  Prudence,  she 
^va&n*t  a  bad  woman ;  slie  never  rose  before  ten,  she  went  to  bed  at 
twelve  ;  she  dyed  her  hair  with  a  Uquid  which  made  it  look  purple, 
she  painted  her  face  with  a  composition  which  miide  it  resemble 
fadoil  wall-paper,  she  took  snuff,  she  wore  pattens  in  wet  weather ; 
she  mended  her  own  stockings,  she  quilled  ner  own  caps,  slie  never 
\vcht  dut  without  an  umbrella,  she  took  in  the  local  paper,  and 
iihe  hated  the  '^  polis." 

To  poor  Maryanne  she  was  a  fond  and  indulgent  mistress.  If 
our  little  heroine  wanted  a  hoUday,  Mrs.  Prudence  would  say, 
''  Leave  the  things  out,  dear,  and  you  may  go.*'  And  when  Mary- 
anne had  washed  the  potatoes  and  put  the  joint  to  roast,  she  would 
dress  herself,  rather  ''  smart,"  I  assure  you,  and  take  her  way  re- 
joicing. Only  one  thing  troubled  her,  and  that  was  a  fotal  grie- 
vance— ^Mrs.  Prudence  allowed  no  '^foUowera."  The  idea  of  a 
thing  in  trousers  coming  into  her  house  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
**  For  they  smell  dreadful  of  tobacco,"  said  Jklrs,  Prudence ;  "and 
they  do  eat  such  lots,  not  to  speak  of  the  victuals  they  take  away 
in  those  red  handkerchiefe  ^tted  all  over  with  locenges.  I  won't 
hav»them.»'    Poor  littk  Maryanne!  she  loved,  and  wm  bdoved, 


and  felt  it  was  a  cruel  prohibition  which  preventel  her  on  the  coll 
winter  evenings  from  inviting  "  poor,  poor  Tom"  down  stairs.  Sha 
could  make  hmi  so  comfortable  before  the  bright  kitchen  fire,  with 
the  clothes-horse  at  his  back,  to  keep  out  the  draughts !  Besides,  he 
would  see  how  neatly  she  did  her  house-keeping ;  for  Tom  loved  a 
clean  hearth  and  a  clean  grate,  and  was  rather  an  epicuro  in  the 
way  of  creature  comforts. 

Bring  Tom  down  stairs  she  would!  On  November  Eve  she 
would  smuggle  him  in  through  the  back  kitchen  window,  and  run  the 
risk  of  detection.  He  should  sit  by  her  fire,  with  her  clothes-horae 
at  his  back,  and  her  ale-jug  in  his  hand  ;  and  if  Mrs.  Pru  lenco 
didn't  like  it,  let  her  not  Uke  it,  for  no  thanks  would  Maryanne 
give  her !  And  it  was  November  Eve,  and  Alaryanne  stood  by  the 
back  kitchen  window  and  looked  out,  and  to  all  readors  of  this 
story,  her  motive  is  no  longer  a  mystery ! 

Mrs.  Prudence  sat  before  the  fire  in  a  cheerful  parlour.     She  was 
a  middle-aged  lady  ;  her  expression  was  mild  and  benevolent,  h  t 
figure  good,  and  her  drees  a  gray  lustre.     Open,  on  the  table  besi  Id 
her,  was  the  last  volume  of  the  Delicate  Distress — a  novel  which 
had  obtained  a  popuhiiity  as  brief  as  it  was  sudden.    The  \yy;^^ 
which  the  lady  had  just  read  described  the  Last  sorrowful  intervi  .•  v 
of  Amanda  with  her  lover  Adolphus ;  and  ^Irs.  Pru Jenca  Ld  1 
down  the  book  and  sighed.     We  said  she  hated  the  poUco ;  we 
should  have  said,  she  affected  to  hate  that  respectable  body,  for 
amongst  them  was  one  whom  she  ardently  loved — one  whom,  as 
she  described  him  in  a  letter  to  an  old  schoolfellow  of  hers,  ''  w^ho 
had  risen  like  a  fixed  star  over  the  sorrow  of  my  widowhood— his 
name,  dear,  is  James."     Sighing  and  looking  into  the  fire  arc  idle 
occupations  for  an  elderly  lady  not  ordinarfly  disposed  to  be  senti- 
mental, but  when  one  learns  that  the  venerable  sigher  and  looker 
is  in  love,  sympathy  suggests  an  excuse,  and  pity  ratifies  it.     In 
order  to  shield  herself  from  the  suspicion  of  oeing  partial  to  the 
poUce,  Mrs.  Prudence  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  maligiiinor 
the  members  of  this  force.     She  accused  them  of  a  variety  of  vices, 
including  the  incontinent  abstraction  of  brass  knockers  and  door- 
plates,  anathematized  them  as  a  disgiace  to  the  criminal  adminis- 
tration ;  and  vowed  that  if  6he  herself  were  able  td  patrol   the 
neighbourhood  every  night,  with  the  green  umbrella,  she  would 
render  more  public  service  than  half  the  organized  "  polls"  in  the 
service.    Ana  yet  she  loved  one.     Oh,  day  awl  night !  what  hypo- 
crisy will  we  not  be  guilty  of  that  the  right  hand  may  play  h.i.i  iy- 
dandy  and  keep  the  left  in  ignorance !  She  loved  him,  she  abu  .*  1 
him  by  implication.    It  was  the  tact  of  a  woman  enfeeblod  by  ;.^--% 
female  finesse  grown  coarse,  lady-like  caution  becoming  cltitu  y. 
For,  dear  r«ader,  the  rarest  instrument  will  crack,  and  tlu  wiad 
squeak  through  the  rent ;  and  Paganini^s  fiddle  shall  veneer  chiap 
upholstery  and  the  chords  of  Gerard's  harp  be  boiled  down  to 
nmke  glue,  and  Jullien*s  magic  horn  patch  brass  kettles.     Sic.  etc. 

At  the  fire  sat  Mrs.  Prudence.  She  had  not  hghted  candles,  for 
the  twihght  was  favourable  to  her  reflections ;  and  the  blaz3  from 
the  coiil  enabled  her  to  read  with  sufficient  facility.  Gazing  into 
the  glowing  mass  before  her,  imagination  built  up  castles  and  ter- 
races from  the  flaming  mineral ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  wore 
peopled  by  strange  forma,  amongst  whom  she  reco-^nisad  tha 
handsome  figure  and  ugly  hat  of  James.  "  Poor  fdlow,'*  she 
sighed,  "  I  wonder  what  sort  of  November  Eve  must  they  ki.»ep  in 
tliat  wretched-looking  depot.  His  heart  must  surelv  be  broke 
amongst  the  rough  fellows  he  lives  with !"  The  cuaiu  of  h,^ 
thoughts  was  suddenly  interrupted ;  for,  at  this  link,  Mrs.  Pru- 
dence became  conscious  that  tlie  long  shadow  ai  a  man  was 
projected  from  the  street  across  the  caroet  and  up  to  the  fire-place. 
She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  window,  anu  perceived  James  standing 
before  the  rails.  His  hands  w^ere  clasped  tightly,  his  heal  was 
thrown  back,  his  breast  heaved  visibly.  As  she  watched  him,  he 
removed  his  hat  from  his  head,  pulled  out  a  cotton  handkerchief 
and  applied  it  to  his  eyes.  ISIrs.  Prudence*s  first  impulse  prompted 
her  to  retire ;  bat  the  emotion  manifested  by  the  sensitive  James 

Sieroed  her  to  the  heart,  and  she  went  to  the  window.  Phicing  her 
nger  on  her  Una,  as  an  admonition  to  be  silent,  she  motioned  him 
to  the  door,  and,  slipping  softly  through  the  halL,  raised  the  latch. 
Having  admitted  himself,  James  crossed  the  thrpauHn  with  a  cat- 
like tr»d,  slipped  into  the  parlour,  shoved  bis  hat  under  a  chair, 
and  sat  down. 
^^  Nice  evening,  ma^am.** 
'' Will  yoapMdonne,'' mid  MrLPraiMio^  «^%atl  thiidt7«ar 
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HP  lie  is  Richard  ?"  ^Irs.  t*rttdehce  knew  that  it  "^^ras'nt,  but,  she 
r.licil  strongly  on  a  little  hypocrisy. 

"James,  ma'am,  is  my  name,  JAmes  Bnllseye.  Hope  it  is  not 
offensive  ?'* 

"  Seeing  you,  by  accident,  standing  in  the  street,  I  thought  I'd 
call  you  in  to  ask  for  Mrs.  Muggridge,  Tvho  is  very  bad,  I 
believe." 

''  Inspector  ^luggridge's  wife,  ma*am?  Bad  !  liot  she ;  btrong  as 
a  stallion  ma'am,  was  never  sick  in  her  life,  lays  in  a  pound  of  beef- 
steak for  breakfast  every  morning.    Good  sif^tt  for  a  sickly  lady, 

*'  You  astonish  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Prudence,  "  them  servants  can 
never  be  depended  upon.  Ohly  fancy  Maryanne,  our  maid,  coming 
in  L.st  night  with  the  story  that  Mrs.  Muggridge  was  laid  up  with 
inflammation  o!  the  throat,  (ilaryanne  had  brought  no  Buch 
story.)  Ah  1  Mr.  Bullseyc,  if  you  knew  what  a  nuisance  servants 
are." 

"  I  knows  they're  bad,  ma'am ;  blit,  my  name  ts  'iTames.  Only 
hst  November  tve  I  apprehended  Mr.  Cready's  servant  for  k  most 
audacious  larceny;  she  actually  melted  down  three  pewter  spoons 
through  a  key  handle,  into  a  tub  of  cold  water,  to  try  her  fortune, 
and  my  name,  ma'am,  is  James,  if  you  please." 

'^  Three  pqwter  spoons  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Prudence,  "  only  Bincy 
that !  Ah  !  Mr.  Bullseye.** 

"  If  you  don't  object,  ma'am,  James." 

^^  Your'e  too  kind,  James,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  half  suppressed 
sigh. 

*^  You're  too  kind,  but,  I  often  think  that  a  gentleman  of  your 
standing,  who  has  such  a  deep  insight  into  the  wrong  doings  of 
people,  must  be  a — weary  of  the  world ;  do  you  fret  much  ?" 

''  It  goes  to  my  very  heart,  ma'am,  I — ." 

*'But  why  say  ma'jmix,  James,  and  my  name  dlivi'a?" 

"It  goes  to  my  hciirt,  Oliviar,  I  was  going  to  say,  when  t  sees  people 
running  as  it  were  to  tlie  gallows.  1  feel's  for  them — 1  pities  them, 
and  I  frets  terrible  at  times.  From  die  latest  criminal  statistics, 
ma'am — Oliviar — it  appears  that  the  number  of  Servants  who 
have—" 

"  £xcu8e  me"  interrupted  Mrs.  Prudence,  "  but  my  life  has  been 
so  tormented  by  them  persons,  that  memory  is  harrowed,  when  it 
recalls  all  the  insults  and  injuries  I  have  irec'eived  at  iheir  hands. 
Here  be  you  and  I,  talking  as  sensible  people  should  talk,  and  sup- 
pose Maryanne  should  come  up — " 

Psha !  Oliviar,  I'd  make  for  the  table  I 

"  Suppose,  as  I  was  saying,  she  came  up  and  saw  lis,  Jon't  you 
think  u»  whole  story  would  be  belled  about  the  town  before  morn- 
ing?" 

"  Very  true,  Oliviar.  In  fact  if  vouonly  coughs  aloud  at  O'Neil's 
ounce!  it  *\\  be  Iieard  in  cA&ga  of  thunder  over  the  west  gate ;  but 
I'll  take  care  of  her." 

>Irs.  Prudence  sighed  heavily.  . "  My  late  husband  was  a  model 
man,"  she  said.  Ever  dear  to  memwy,  I  revere  his  goodness  in  my 
soul,  and  (Perish  }m  image  in  my  brboch.*'    And  Mrs.  Prudence 

W(»t.  ' 

James  ran  to  her,  knelt  beside  her  chait,  And  cob  juTed  her,  even 
for  his  sake,  to  stay  her  tears.  ^^  Your  loss  was  great  Oliviar,  but 
don't,  don't  despair." 

"  Who  is  to  comfort  the  forlorn  heart  ?"  she  blubbered,  "  who  is 
to  dry  the  widow's  tears  ?    Oh,  James !" 

**  Let  me  dry.  them,  little  pett^r,"  said  the  sympathetic  party, 
and  he  fetched  .the  cotton  handkerchief  from  liis  hat  and  sopped  her 
eyes. 

"  You're  too  good— too  generous  1"  .. 

Oh !  Oliviar,  say  not  so.  For  days,  for  weeks,  for  months,  on  day 
beat  or  night  boit  your  image  had  been  always  pt^nt  to  me.  I 
love  you,  as  I  never  loved  no  ^ne  before — I  adore  yon.  Hush  I 
there's  some  one  on  the  stairs,"  and  James,  suddenly  checking  his 
transports,  glided  beneath  the  table. 

It  was  IVlaryanne,  who  came  to  lighi  the  candles  and  draw  the 
curtains.  Mrs.  Prudence  told  her  she  would  do  both  heriself,  and 
called  for  hot  water.  Her  request  was  instantly  compUed  i^dth  ; 
but  when  the  girl  was  settiii^  down  the  jug  on  the  table,  she 
tilted  it  fil^btty  over^  oaosing  the  boiling  liquid  to  trickle  on  Bulls- 
eye^s  legs.  That  gentleftian  instantiy  pureed  ioB  m6uth  and 
wrinkled  his  nose  from  a  high  sense  of  diiE^leasure  ;  and,  when  Maiy- 
Anna  h«d  retired,  h«  thought   it  •ztremdly  comfort&ble  to  hop 


Hghtly  around  the  room  and  nib  the  afflicted  parts,  whilst  he  made 
a  noise  singularly  like  the  cooing  of  a  dove. 

Tbm  sat  by  the  kitchen-fire.  A  mug  of  ale  and  some  thick 
wedges  of  bread  and  meat  were  laid  on  the  range  close  to  his  elbow ; 
and  ever  and  anon  he  bent  over  them,  that  the  smoke  of  his  pipe 
might  go  up  the  chimney.  Tom  was  in  good  humour  with  himself 
and  with  the  world,  for  Maryanne  had  kissed  him  and  called  lii  m 
d  duck ;  and  they  had  had  a  little  chat  over  their  marriage  prospects, 
and  had  their  eyes  on  a  neat  little  parlour  in  a  quiet  part  of  the  town, 
in  which,  if  the  rent  were  moderate,  they  intended  to  begin  life  to- 
gether. *'  She's  a  rcguUir  brick,"  thought  Tom,  ahd  he  had  scarcely 
arrived  at  that  conclusion  when  Alaryannc,  white  as  sepulchral 
marble,  bounded  into  the  kitchen. 

*^0h,  Tom,  Tom!" 

"  WTiat's  the  matter  now  ?  Did  you  see  a  ghost  ?"  And  the 
young  fellow  put  his  arm  round  the  girl's  waist  anddre^herto  his  side. 

"  No,  Tom,  not  a  ghost,  but  something  a  deal  woree — a  poUce- 
mati.  Mbsus  knows  you're  in  the  house,  and  she  has  brought  him 
and  hid  him  under  the  table." 

Tom  whistled  and  looked  thoughtful.  "  Id  he  bigger  than  me  ?'* 
he  asked,  with  considehible  ahxieby. 

"  Twice  As  big  as  yOu,  Toin.  I  only  iaw  his  legs,  and  theyVe 
awful.     Oh !  whnt'll  you  do,  at  all  ?>'     / 

**  Only  then  to  grin  attd  go  through  it,  dear.  Couldn't  you  let 
tkic  out  quietly  ?" 

"  N'oiisense !  yoii  can't  dtir  ih  the  house  but  she  rinlst  khow  what 
it*3  about,  she's  feo  cantankerously  curious."  Arid,  saying  this, 
Marianne  bit  her  lips  and  clenched  her  hands  determinedly. 

*'  Can  you  hear  her  coming  down  stairs?"  he  a^ed. 

" I  took  care  of  that :  she  won't  steal  a  march  on  us,  anyhow,  foV 
1  ttht  a  chtiir  in  the  middle  of  the  dark  flight  and  she  can't  get  down 
without  knocking  against  it.  Look,  Toiti,  look,"  ilnd  Maryanne 
jx)inted  to  the  window-blind  on  which  ^e  shadow  of  a  poHceman 
was  distirtctly  traced  by  the  gaslight. 

Tom  was  silent  for  a  ifaoment.  "  They're  Burfxmhding  ds,"  ho 
said,  with  a  great  groan  ;  and  as  he  spoke  the  shadow  moved  out  of 
the  field  of  the  bund.  "  Let  them  do  their  best,"  he  conthiued  ; 
"  we  didn't  come  to  rob,  or  steal^  or  xnake  away  wiUi  an3rthing, 
so  we  didn't." 

"Let  us  take  it  quietly,"  suggested  Maryanne.  "Don't  you 
stir  until  the  worst  comes ;  and  when  aU  goes  to  all,  you  can  make 
for  the  coal-hole.  Total." 

He  laughed.  "  You  won*t  leave  me  long  in  jail;  Maryanne,  will 
you  ?" 

"  I'll  be  worse  oft  than  yourself  whilst  you're  there,"  she  an- 
swered. "  When  Missus  goes  to  bed  and  the  '  polis'  falls  asleep,  1*11 
steal  do^vn  and  let  you  out.     Won't  that  do  ?'* 

"  Nicely,  darUng,  nicely.  Sit  down.  If  I  get  that  five  shilling 
rise,  aiid  there's  little  doubt  that  I  will,  with  the  bit  of  money  I've 
got  together  things  'U  be  very  nice.  Of  course  I  can't  send  you  to 
buy  the  greens  in  a  coach-and-four,  you  know — ^for,  you  know — " 

"  Ding-de-ring,  ring." 

"  That's  the  bell,"  interrupted  Maryaniie.  tod  she  rose  to  answer 
it  when  the  noise  of  a  falling  chair  in  the  aark  fiight  arrested  her. 
"  Tom,"  she  whispered,  as  she  pointed  to  the  coal-cellar,  "  that's 
the  way — hook  it." 

He  had  scarcely  disappeared  when  IVirs.  Prudence  sailed  into  the 
kitchen.  "  Gracious  goodness,  girl,  why  did  you  leave  that  chair 
on  the  stairs  ?" 

"  To  keep  the  cat  from  going  up  staiw  and  dirtying  the  carpets, 
ma'am,"  repUed  Maryanne,  with  a  truly  classic  calmness. 

Mrs.  Prudence  said,  "  H'm,"  and  looked  mysterious.  "  You 
should  have  been  in  bed  an  hour  since.  I  can't  stand  this^  awful 
waste  of  fire  and  candle-light.  Why,  you  might  roast  an  ox  at 
that  grate.    Slack  it,  and  be.off." 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Is  there  much  coal  in  the  cellar,  Maryanne  T' 

"  There  is  a  trifle,  ma'am ;  enough  for  a  few  days,  anyhow." 

"  Show  the  light,"  says  Mrs.  Prudence,  advancing  to  the  cellar. 
"  The  man  will  be  here  with  a  fresh  ton  in  the  morning,"  and  the 
lady  peered  into  the  dudcy  interior,  fortunately  without  perceiving 
Tom,  who,  warned  by  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  and 
sevexal  significant  coughs  from  his  sweetheart,  had  hidden  hiuLself 
behind  a  deep  projection  of  masonry,  and  thus  escaped  her  vigilant 
B^.    Witii  B  riif  ht  recommendation,  to  the  tffoct  that  Maryanne 
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should  economiso  fuel  to  the  future,  Mrs.  Prudence  locked  the 
door  and  ordered  the  girl  to  bed.  She  was,  of  course,  ob^ed. 
Maryanne  w>nt  to  her  room,  her  mistreas  to  the  parlour,  and  Tom 
remained  shut  up  in  palpable  darkness. 

Where  was  James  ?  We  regret  to  relate  that,  after  the  imbi- 
bition of  the  sixth  tumbler,  that  interesting  young  man  laid  down  at 
full  length  on  the  carpet,  and,  in.spite  of  all  requests  to  the  contrary 
from  Jkfis.  Prudence,  went  to  sleep.  When  the  lady  would  say  to 
him,  **  James,  get  up,  like  a  dear,**  he  would  reply,  *^  Yes,  your 
worship.  You're  ri^t,  sergeant,**  and,  attempting  to  rise,  would 
fall  helplessly  to  the  floor.  He  persisted  in  taking  her  for  a  sti- 
pendiary, went  through  the  form  of  oath  several  times,  and  gave 
sundry  persons  some  singularly  original  characters.  What  could 
poor  Mrs.  Prudence  do  ?  If  M:iryanne  discovered  that  she  enter- 
tained a  policeman,  the  story  would  be  ventilated  in  every  part  of 
the  toAvn  ;  and  the  lady  would  be  made  the  laiighing-stock  of  the 
inliabitants.  Her  hope  was  that  James  would  ^*  soon  sober,'*  and 
might  then  he  get  out  without  making  a  third  party  wiser  for  what 
had  happened. 

So  the  poor  lady  quieted  her  apprehensions,  and,  having  made 
herself  comfortable  in  a  large  chair,  went  to  sleep. 

The  morning  was  far  advanced  before  Mrs.  Prudence  awoke  to 
the  sense  of  her  situation.  On  descending  below,  she  found  Mr. 
Bullseye  wide  awake,  and  attaching  a  codiol  to  the  night's  indul- 
gences in  the  shape  of  a  stiff  Hin  of  brandy  and  water.  As  he  could 
not  conveniently  leave  the  house  without  being  observed  by  her 
neighbours,  Mrs.  Prudence  suggested  that  he  should  keep  quiet 
and  remain  where  he  was  until  evening,  when  he  could  go  abroad 
without  being  noticed.  Mr.  Bullseye,  to  do  him  Justice,  offered  no 
impediment  to  the  plan.  He  contented  himself  by  saying  that,  in 
the  event  of  corned  beef  being  served  up  for  dinner,  he  should  like 
an  escort  of  carrots  and  a  dash  of  red  pepper.'  Preliminaries  being 
arranged  so  far,  Mrs.  Prudence  closed  the  door,  and  was  about  to 
retire  in  order  to  refresh  her  toilet,  when  a  singla  knock  at  the  en- 
trance diverted  her  from  that  pleasant  occupation.  Mr.  Diamond's 
man  had  fetched  the  coals,  and  wanted  to  know  ^^  as  how  he'd  put 
them  in.*'  Mrs.  P.  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket — ^the  key  of  the  cellar 
was  lost !  For  a  moment  she  felt  stupified  and  absent,  but  recover- 
ing herself,  she  suggested  that  Mr.  Diamond's  man  should  lift  th3 
iron  andput  the  C(mus  in. 

Poor  lx>m  saw  the  iron  lifted,  he  heard  the  coals  come  down, 
another  sackful  and  he  should  have  been  buried  alive.  To  prevent 
such  a  catostrophc,  he  made  at  the  door,  knocked  off  the  lock  with 
a  lump  of  the  mm  oral,  opened  an  escape,  and  rushed  up  stairs.  In 
his  hurry  and  fright  he  miased  the  hall  and  found  himself,  after 
several  windings  and  turnings,  in  Maryanne's  room.    Her  wardrobe 


was  hanging  around,  and  it  immediately  occurred  to  him  that  the 
best  way  to  cover  his  retreat  would  be  to  don  her  attire,  and  slip 
from  the  house.  He  obeyed  the  happy  impulse,  examined  himseu 
in  the  glass,  and  descended  tiie  Btairs.  He  had  arrived  at  th^ 
middle  of  the  last  flight,  and  was  preparing  for  a  precipitate  dash 
at  the  door,  when  Jkuiryanne,  who  was  wa^iing  the  siu'baso  of  thi 
hall,  looked  up,  and  bdiolding  a  woman  trying  to  escape  with  a 
portion  of  her  wardrobe,  screamed  out — ^*  Rool)er8,  robbers  !'*  at 
the  top  of  her  voice.  Mr.  Bullseye  heard  the  note  of  ahirm,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  delicacy  of  his  position,  he  was  unable  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  the  opportunity,  and  rushed  out  to  Becure 
the  offender.  He  gripped  Tom  by  the  throat  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  him  to  the  noor,  but  then,  to  his  inexpressible  astonish- 
ment, he  found  himself  in  the  hands  of  an  antagonist  more  than 
his  match.  They  rolled  several  times  across  the  mat  in  a  desperate 
fight  for  mastery,  and  the  advantages  of  each  were  so  nicely  N^i^nfjffi 
that  they  desisted,  sat  upright,  and  looked  in  each  other's  faces, 

*(  What  1**  said  the  policeman,  surveying  his  rival,  ^*  can  I  be- 
lieve my  eyes  ?  Why,  you  aint  no  woman,  but  my  newy,  Tom 
Brady  !*' 

*^  And  you,**  exclaimed  the  latter,  "  aint  no  policeman,  bat  my 
uncle,  Jem  Bullseye.** 

*'^  Let  us  embrace,**  said  James ;  "  bless  you^  l>le3s  you !'  * 

**  Who  are  those  horrid  men,  Maryanne  ?**  cried  Mrs.  Prudeaoe, 
rushing  to  the  scene  in  an  agony  of  affected  alarm.  *^  Who  are 
those  men  ?" 

"  Thia 


rimulta- 
neoualy. 

**  If  it  get*8  out,**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Prudence,  *^  we're  ruined  I'* 

^*  Please,  ma'am,'*  suggested  Maryanne,  "  if  you  let  Tom  come 
here  now  and  then,  to  s^e  me,  no  one  will  ever  hsar  a  word  of  it. " 

^*  Undutiful  girl,'*  said  the  lady,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  tears, 
"  you  compel  me  not  to  refuse  you — ^be  it  so.** 

"  It's  alt  square,"  said  Mr.  Bullseye,  wiUi  considerable  dignity. 
*^  It's  perfectly  square ;  there's  no  use  a  making  too  much  of  a  triilu. 
What  d'ye  say,  Sfrs.  Prudence  ?" 

The  lady  frowned. 

^^  What  does  Oliviar  say  ?"  repeated  James. 

A  tranquil  smile  of  satisfaction  irradiated  Mrs.  Pradenoe's  coun- 
tenance, 

She  says,  "  Yes.** 

So  they  shook  hands,  and  Mrs.  Prudence  was  soon  Mra.  BoUseye, 
and  Tom  engaged  a  wife  and  housekeeper  in  the  person  of  our 
Maryanne. 
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sun  DETTV,  THE  COINER. 

BY  GERALD  GBIFFIK. 

CIIAFTER  VIII. 

OW!"  tliB  wo- 
man exclitimed, 
after  gazing 
with  fixed  aud, 
staring  eyes 
upon  t^c  old 
man,  uulil  he 
disappeared  to- 
gether with  bis 
I J  behind 


the  liill  a 


the 


of  their 
"  Now,    Sarah, 

come!  \Miichof 
mis  it  to  beV 
h!  whose  throat 
i  have  yon  cut  V 
Wijoryour  huB- 
,  band's?  The 
,  father  of  your 
f  child  that  loved 
—that  truEtcd 
you- -that  loficd 
..J  your  hands  an 
freely  as  he  would  hia  money 
intoaBtroiighoi.  You  have 
amicd  his  worst  enumy 
aftainst  him!  Eh?  you  Dali- 
lib  you  I  what  have  you  done? 
O  ({reat  Heaven,  was  I  mad  ? 
Come  back?  Ho,  ho!  old 
man,  conic  bock  I  He's  gono 
— be  pretends  he  can't  hear 
lue,  because  he  hates  hiiu 
deadly,  and  be  wants  to  take 
his  life  with  the  two  piatola 
that  I  loaded  for  hioi.  Ho ! 
hn !  ho  1  brareiy  done,  wife. 
You're  a  fine  lady,  arn't  you  ? 
Indeed  you  are  O  my  boy, 
iiiy  child,  my  first  and  only 
dvling !"  aho  continaed, 
ctaspiog  the  terrified  urchin 
wildly  to  her  boaom — "Omj 
heart's  light!  my  treaoirel 
Look  at  me !    Uo  you  know 


me?  I'm  your  mother;  and 
1  sent  that  man,  that  gave 
you  the  tcsler,  you  know,  1 
scut  him  to  iJioot  your  father  I 
Wasn't  I  the  fine  Tnother  to 
yuu  ?  Don't  curre  me,  yotl 
jnuDg  villain,  or  I'll  dneh 
juur  brains  out !  He  li-nii 
troing  to  take  the  life  of  mjf 
friL'tid,  and  I  took  his,  that's 
all.  Doa't  tell  any  body, 
dnrliflc.  0  my  love,  my  sweet 
love— here !  put  your  little 
head  into  my  heart,  and  com- 
fort it,  for  it  is  brcakingj  and 
bui'iiing,  and  leaping  within 
mo  !  That's  i(,  my  dove," 
and  gathering  the  pnle-faced 
little  creature  with  a  tremb- 
ling tenderness  to  her  heart, 
idii-  Buffered  the  torrent  of 
Scrca  ]:iitsion  to  which  slio 
hail  abandoned  herself,  to  die 


fill  fonduen  nnd  agitation. 

Suddenly  atarting  up,  and 
tiirowing  her  long  hair  back 
from  her  cars,  she  remained 
in  an  ottitude  of  intense  at- 
lenlion.  "  Ha  I  Was  that  a 
shot  ?  No,  not  yet — sure. 
Ktny,  Dinny,  stand  back,  nr. 
\^'1iat  am  1  to  do,  now  ? 
Hide  your  black  eyes,  chilit, 
I  can't  look  at  them.  Ihe 
young  (wr/fcii  dhnv.     Look, 


the  St 


Must  I  stay  here  all  alone  in 
the  black  night  until  one  or 
either  of  them  retuma  home  ? 
My  head  would  rive  and  burat. 
Slop,  Gtop  a  moment !  What 
if  the  storm  should  come  on 
dreadfully,  and  the  thunder, 
and  lightning,  and  rain,  and 
hinder  his  parsago  ?  He  can't 
go  poet  the  Crag  road,  if  one 
fhower  more  should  nuusten 
the  earth,  under  the  Csrrig- 

ou-Dhiol.    O  send  it O 

Heaven,  fbi^givinK  Hearen, 
look   at  me!"     She    flung 
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herself  on  her  knees,  clasped  and  wning  her  hands,  as  she  Icx^ed 
upward  in  a  rapture  of  despair.  ^^  Look  at  me  on  my  knees,  and 
that's  where  you  didn't  boo  me  for  five  years  and  more,  for  I 
dared  not  to  do  it,  but  look  at  me  now,  praying  to  you  to  send 
down  fdl  your  thunders,  and  your  lightnings,  and  your  floods 
of  nun,  and  keep  them  two  asunder  this  dreadful  night !  Do  it 
for  your  own  glory,  if  not  in  pity  to  them  or  me,  for  so  sure 
aa  they  meet,  there  wiU  be  blood  spit  in  your  sight  t — Red  blood 
that  will  He  heavy  on  the  shedder's  soul !  and  leave,  may  be,  an 
angel  the  less  for  your  bright  kingdom  1  Ha !  is  that  iay  answer  I" 
she  exclaimed,  starting  from  the  earth,  as  a  distant  clatteiing  of 
thunder  sounded  through  the  silent  evening.  **  My  heart  does  not 
tell  me  that  my  prayer  is  heard,  aa  it  used  to  do  when  I  knelt  in 
my  father's  house.  My  conscience  Ls  louder  than  the  thimder,  and 
it  says,  that  I  deserve  no  mercy  I  AVhat  am  I  to  do  ?  I  can't  stay . 
here — to  hear  the  clock  tick,  and  the  wind  blow,  while  my  brain  is 
all  one  flame — ^I  have  it — ^I'U  know  all.  Here  Maney,  take  care  o' 
the  child  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  the  tall  fellow  nresentecl  his  awkward 
frame  at  the  door,  and  dashing  fiercely  past  him,  she  hurried  along 
the  path  leading  to  the  Coiner's  retreat. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Segur,  Shine,  and  the  trotting  gtiide, 
Awney  Farrel,  proceeded  on  their  way  towards  the  forge,  wliich 
Mrs.  Spellacy  had  indicated,  and  where  a  new  iiccideut  awaited 
them. 

As  they  approached  the  building,  from  which  the  sound  of  clank- 
ing anvil  and  hammer  proceeded,  so  as  to  give  intimation  of  the 
premises  being  pre-occupied,  Sliine  obswved  their  giiide  start  and 
use  a  gesture  of  alarm.  The  action  instantly  awakened  the  dormant 
suspicions  of  the  preacher,  who  was  not  obUvious  of  the  conffersatioa 
on  the  braiss  coinage.  Awney,  however,  did  not  suffef^e  emotion 
to  remain  visible  in  his  countenance  or  manner  longer  than  was  al>- 
solutely  necessary  to  establish  its  existence  even  for  the  moment,  but 
carelessly  turned  his  eyes  from  the  door  of  the  hovel. 

It  was  a  low,  miscrable-lookiDg  shed,  the  rafters  broken,  and  the 
blackened  thatch  falling  in  in  various  places,  so  as  to  give  free  ad- 
mi^iou  to  the  torrents  of  rain  which  were  of  frequent  occurrence  on 
this  mountain  district,  and  kept  the  little  undulations  of  the  earthen 
floor  constantly  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  the  fluid.  As  the 
travellers  drew  neawr  to  the  place,  an  elderly-looking,  dnssj/  sort 
of  man,  equipped  at  {ill  points,  to  an  agony  of  elegance,  and  standing 
(a  coai-se,  iU-fushioiied  bluok  of  clumsy  vulgarity)  in  the  midst  of  a 
blaze  of  tiuery,  looking  like  a  black  ragged  cloud  in  a  smmy  sky,  or 
a  draught  of  muddy  inn-keeper's  wine  in  a  gokl  tankard  (traveller's 
fare),  presenting,  as  he  crept  out  of  the  Kudst  of  a  ckmd  of  black 
smoke,  which  issued  >vith  lum  through  the  low  battered  door  ol  the 
forge,  the  most  apt  illusti'ation  that  could  be  deBired  ol  tlie  hedge- 
school  doggrel — 

*' A  man  without  learning  and  wearing  fine  clothes. 
Is  like  a  x>ig  with  a  gold  ring  in  his  nose — '* 

such  a  being — ^leading  after  him  a  fiJUd  gcldii^  CApariBOMd  in  the 
finest  style,  and  looking  a  gre^t  deal  more  worthy  ol  those  fine 
accoutrements  than  its  master — siiek  a  being,  attit.  I  in  a  full^ 
snow- white  wig,  forming  a  frieze,  ol  whichaahniin<,%  jei-Uack,  soft- 
furred  hat  of  the  best  Limerick  manufiicfcnre  waa  the  capitei — 
a  smart,  flowered  silk  \vaist-ooast,  and  ftoe  green  oout,  with 
eilver-hilted  swoiti,  and  ti«xht,  phi>h  breechea,  the  shaft — and  a  pair 
of  bright,  shining,  clocked  hill.  .,t'»..king8,  "v.-th  ahoe^,  ind  gi-^^antic 
silver  buckles,  the  ].jdestal — such  a  beinj^.  .'•:-)  tine,  so  vulgar — iissued, 
like  a  meteor  out  (>i  a  bog,  from  the  t'muko  and  vapoar  of  the  minia- 
ture iEtna  of  tliis  Munster  Vulcan. 

"That  is  very  odd  what  you  teU  me,"  he  exchumed,  in  a  bag 
county  Cork  drawl,  "  but  I'm  sure  it  isn't  true  for  you.  I  don't 
nuan  to  doubt  your  word,  but  yoa  can't  .say  yon  have  told  me  the 
truth.  I  know  tlic  rogue  is  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I'U  find  him 
too,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  Where  did  your  honour  see  him  V*  asked  the  smith,  suspending 
his  bledge-hammer  in  the  hollow  of  his  sooty  ann,  while  he  iUreeted 
hLi  eyes  to  the  newly-shod  feet  of  the  gelding.  "  Because,  if  it  be 
long  sence,  there's  but  a  Flemish  accooot  o^  the  two  <y  tbem  by  this 
time." 

**  Hang  the  fellow  and  his  stupid  eyes,  they  would  have  Imposed 
ujjon  a  Jew,  let  alone  a  county  Cork  grazier.  His  '  *gita,'  as  lie 
c:ille  1  them  !     Wait  till  I  get  a  vacancy  at  him,  I'll  \jU  him,  5>u  1  will. 


Forty  pounds,  sir  1"  he  continued,  turning  round,  in  the  communi- 
cativeness of  passion,  to  Shine,  who  had  ju^t  ridden  up,  and  was 
beginning  to  listen  with  a  cruel  anxiety  and  interest  in  his  complaints 
— •'*  forty  pounda  the  fellow  cheated  me  of,  for  such  traali  aa 
this !"  holding  out  several  ingots,  on  one  of  which  a  quantity  of 
verdigris  had  collected,  which,  combining  instantly  by  a  vivid  a.^so- 
elation  of  ideas  with  Maney's  memorable  parting  leer,  showed  like 
a  horrid  spectre  in  the  eyes  of  the  preacher. 

"  Have  you  tried  them,  ar  ?"  ho  asked,  in  a  faint  and  failing 
voice,  while  big  drops  of  perspiration  began  to  sparkle  on  his  nose 
and  forehead. 

*' Try 'em  I"  exchdmed  the  man  of  the  white  wig,  *'why,  sir, 
look !"  and  with  great  agility  he  whipped  a  smaU  bottle  of  aquafortis 
from  his  flapped  pocket,  imcorked  it  with  his  teeth,  and  poured  a 
little  on  the  metal.  A  sudilen  simmering,  and  then  a  dark  steam 
arising,  left  no  spell  io  raise  the  ghost  of  a  doubt  upon  the  quality 
of  the  ingot. 

"  It's  not  gold,"  said  Mr.  Shine,  uKMimfully. 

''  Gold  I"  shouted  he  of  the  silver  buckles ;  ''  sir,  'tis  noi  only  hraas, 
but  bad  brass  1" 

^' The  same  gooldthat^s  in  the  copper  kettles,"  said  the  smith, 
grinning  through  his  black  lip-^. 

'*W^ho  gave  it — ^to — you  V"  asked  the  preacher,  hesitatin^riy^ 
his  liaud  wandering  fearfully  about  the  pocket  in  which  he  had  de- 
posited his  own  treasure. 

*'  Poh  !  poh  !  I'm  ashamed  to  tell  you — ^biif  it  was  a  long  stu|jid 
fellow,  with  a  story  of  an  old  abbey,  and  his  l.mdlord,  and  Ji  id 
royalty,  and  I  can't  know  how  much  trash  besides — one  I^Laiiey 
O'iS'eiU,  the  greatest  rogue  unhanged  in  Munster,  and  i\x..C^  a  bold 
word." 

Mr.  Shine  groaned  audibly.  He  need  not  have  blushed,  hov.- 
ever,  at  finding  himself  fooled  by  a  man,  who  had,  with  the  sanivj 
tale,  imposed  upon  men  of  rank  and  learning  far  superior  to  his. 

*'  A  fellow  that  travels  about  in  company  with  a  I>ublin  clea*-lx)y 
named  Awney  Farrel,"  contined  the  complainant,   "  a  sharp-faced 

yoimg — ^ha ! '*  he,  paused  as  hia  eyes  fell  on  the  guide,  he  stood 

cfese  at  his  elbow. 

Instead  of  appearing  at  all  disconcerted,  Awney  blinked  invit- 
h^ly  with  his  eye,  tossed  his  head  back,  and  beckoned  the  gentle- 
man of  the  athrer  hilt  to  step  aside  with  him.  The  latter  followed  in 
some  brow  knitting  suspicion  and  hesitation,  which,  however,  b^an 
to  dissipate  and  brighten  up  under  the  influence  of  the  information, 
whatever  it  was,  that  the  guide  was  conveying  to  him  wiUi  an  infinate 
deal  of  gostureand  grimace.  They  of  t(m  looked  and  nodded  their  heads 
towards  Shine,  who  remained  fixed  in  an  attitude  of  aa  much  horrur  ;id 
so  fat  a  man  coukl  assume— his  globular  hands  clasped  before  him,  his 
Mpe  (liijparted,  and  his  eyes  staring  heavily  on  the  distance.  After 
a  Httle  time  the  man  of  the  plush  breeches  laid  his  finger  along  the 
'  siilc  of  his  nose,  protruding  his  brow  and  lips,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I 
understand  you ;"  and  Awney,  with  one  farewell  wink,  bounded  over 
the  ditch  at  the  n)iid-si<le  and  disapjxiared,  both  Sliineand  Segur  bein;j: 
too  much  occupied  with  their  own  thoughts  to  observe  his  doser- 
tion. 

While  the  unhappy  purchaser  of  the  single  ingot  remained  in  a 
state  of  suspense,  which  momently  approached  the  verge  of  agony, 
the  man  of  the  clocked  stockings  beckoned  to  a  pair  of  myrmidons 
in  the  forge,  who  presently  made  their  appearance  at  the  door,  wiih 
reil,  sulky  eyes,  and  coarse,  trim-cut  frieze  body-coats,  buttoned  on 
their  stout,  squat  frames  with  horn  tiiohes,  and  suffering  a  gleam  of 
red  to  appear  at  the  breast,  like  the  ominous  streak  in  the  dawn  uf 
a  gray  morn  at  the  equinox.  He  of  the  soft-furred  hat  pointcil  to- 
wards  Shine  and  clappinl  his  own  elbow  to  his  sides,  signifying  to 
them  what  course  they  should  adopt,  adding  some  farther  hints  con- 
cerning his  amazing  strength  and  agility,  which  weie  not  lost  upon 
the  hearers. 

The  preacher  was  just  in  the  act  of  heaving  a  profound  sigh,  when 
his  arm*  were  sudienly  pinioned  down,  one  man  knocking  off  Ws 
hat,  another  throwing  a  small  bag,  or  Johuy  Doe,  such  as  the  canneu 
led  their  horsea  in,  over  his  head,  and  drawing  the  running-string 
about  his  neck,  while  a  third  ran  with  a  piece  of  jack-hne  two  or 
three  Hwift  circuits  about  him,  as  the  hound  does  about  a  buffalo  at 
bay,  belaying  the  tether  iinally  in  the  angle  (the  only  angle  that 
could  be  found  in  the  pre.fcch«r's  whole  peiwn)  of  his  elbow.  This 
done  in  less  time  than  one  might  take  m  supposing  it,  the  man  of 
the  wl^',  leisurely  tripped  up  his  heels,  and  laid  the  poor  culprit  as 
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they  do  ft  huge  turtle,  on  *^  the  broad  of  his  hack.*^  on  the  road 
where  he  remained  helplen  and  too  utterly  overwnehued  with  as- 
tonishment to  give  vent  to  a  remonstratory  groan.  In  fact,  the 
whole  affair  was  over  i)efore  one  thought  could  hare  displaced  another 
in  his  mind. 

^*  Now  lor  it !  the  fox  is  bagged  I"  shouted  the  htck  (for  such  the 
grazier  was  allowed  to  be) — '•*'  Ah>  ha  I  I  thonght  so  f*  as  he  drew 
from  the  pocket  of  the  prostrate,  passire,  vanquished  hero,  the 
ingot,  the  latdl  ingot  which  was  destined  to  be  a  still  dearer  purchase 
to  the  buyer  than  it  had  abcsudy  proved. 

^^Is  it  brass  ?'^  exclaimed  the  latter,  half -stifled  by  the  bag  in 
which  his  head  was  immersed,  and  yet  anxiou^y  alive  to  the  inves- 
tigation which  was  going  forward. 

''*'  Indeed,  then,  it  is  brass,  and  youVe  brass,  a&d  bold  brass  that 
asks  the  (question,"  returned  he  of  the  green  coat.  ^^  Ko  use  in  your 
talking,  str,'*  he  said  in  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  Segur,  who 
made  an  effort  at  the  liberation  of  his  eompanion,  not  being  aware 
that  the  fine  grazier  was  one  of  those  blockheads  who  think  it  manly 
and  becoming  to  be  obstinate,  and  ding  to  a  misconception  with  the 
same  sort  of  latherly  kindness  which  would  induce  them  to  stand  by 
an  ugly  son  in  a  scrape—*^  No  use  in  your  talking,  I  have  taken  the 
man  in  flagrante  delictOy  with  the  goods  upon  him,  and  my  prisoner 
he  shall  remain  for  this  night  at  least.  However,  at  your  desire,  as 
YOU  profess  a  knowledge  of  hia  peaon,  I  will  remove  the  blind  from 
his  eyes ;  and  if  you  Uiink  you  can  be  of  service  to  him  I  am  going 
to  spend  the  night  at  the  house  ol  my  nieoe  Miss  Lilly  Byrne  of 
Dnin^scanlon,  on  the  Crag  roftd." 

*-^  We  are  travelliiig  the  same  way,  at  all  eventi,"  said  Segur, 
*^  so  I  will  say  no  more  on  the  subject  until  we  arrive  at  the  means 
of  convincing  you  of  this  man^s  respectabihty.  How  he  has  chanced 
upon  that  ingot,  I  cannot  con^eive.*^ 

^t  We'll  explain  all  at  Lilly^s  table,  at  supper,'*  said  the  man 
of  the  buckles,  merrily,  as  they  rode  off  (repaired  at  aU  points) 
together. 

'^At  supper,  inagh?  An  imaisy  supper  ye^ll  have  of  it,  I'm 
thinkin*,"  said  the  smith,  gtii».lg*ng  lug  head,  and  slowly  re-entering 
the  forge.  ^V That's  a  bad  matter  for  Sail  Dhuv,^ whoever  told  the 
travellers  about  the  shoes,  the  odds  are  against  him  now,  any  way.  *' 

The  dinging  of  hammers,  the  creaking  of  stamping-presses,  the 
rasping  of  files,  and  the  low  murmuring  of  human  voices  were  the 
first  sounds  that  assailed  the  ears  of  poor  Kumba  on  his  recovery 
from  the  stupor  into  which  he  had  been  cast  by  the  nractised  hand 
of  Red  Rody.  He  opened  his  eyos  and  gazed,  still  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness,  upon  the  involutions  of  the  dense  smoke  of  culm 
that  floated  above  nim,  and  which,  partially  illustrated  as  it  was  at 
intervals  by  the  flickering  blaze  of  the  furnace,  brought  to  his 
reviving  imagination  a  thoHsand  vague  and  wandering  images  that 
almost  unconsciously  referred  themselves  to  his  accident,  a  fatal 
termination,  and  an  awakeDin|^  in  the  centre  of  the  new  and  fear- 
ful world  to  which  his  last  teinfied  thoughts  had  been  hurried,  even 
in  the  agitation  erf  the  struggle  itsdi.  The  iUiunon  was  not  dissipated 
by  the  vision  of  the  white-luuried  murderer,  Rody,  who  tottered  towards 
him,  and  remained  for  a  few  seconds  gazing  down  upon  him  with  as 
much  steadiness  as  his  palsy  would  suffer  him  to  assume,  and  smil- 
ing through  his  chipped  ana  bloodless  lips,  as  the  young  man,  from 
an  instinct  of  apprehension^  checked  the  returning  symptoms  of 
animation,  and  suffered  the  half -raised  lids  once  more  to  dose  over 
his  eye-bails. 

^^  What  would  you  do  if  you  had  done  lor  him^  Rody,  eroo  V* 
asked  a  soft  voice  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  the  tones  of  which 
brought  a  pl^iong  association  into  Kumba'B  mind,  as  they  resem- 
bled those  which  had  i^eaded  for  hhn  in  the  fray  with  the  Coiners. 

*^  O,  hugh  1  Oh,  there's  many  a  bit  and  a  sup  between  him  and 
the  undertaker  yit,"  said  the  old  coiner.  **  I  don't  know  what  I'll 
do  here,  watchen.  Jerry,  I  wish  you  went  to  the  cupboard  an' 
brought  us^the  makensol  a  jug  o'  pooiich.  Ah,  Jerry,  Jerry,  ould 
times,  ould* times  for  ever !  Get  U4  tlu  dhew  till  we  drink  Redmond 
O'llaulon  in  a  big  bumper.  I  saw  liim  a  week  before  he  was  shot 
in  the  bam,  an'  lashe«s  o'  k€0(j^  w(>  had  together,  the  two  of  us. 

As  I  was hugh!  hughl  hu|^!    £yeh!  tbo  veioe  is  gone  wit 

me  now,  Jerry,  and  yet  I  used  to  «iig  wanit  of  a  tune only 

this  cough,  and  my  bMk,  Q  \ 

'  As  I  was  sitting  in  my  room. 

AU  ill  the  merry,  merry  month  of  June — 


I  heard  a  thrush  sing  in  a  bush. 

An*  the  sone  she  snng  was  the  JQg  o*  poonch. 

Fallaw  raw  H 1 

Tol  di  rum  day  I 
Tdl&ltiridumt  Dam filaom  tay !' 

Hu^ !  hugh  \ — ^I*m  aleerd  &  waken  the  dacint  tad  here  near  me. 
How  nate  I  eouM  slip  the  windpipe  now  just  where  he  Ircs,  so  quite 
an'  easy.  Aih,  Jerry  f  look  I  jesi  as  they  does  the  sheep.  I'd  give 
you  kve  to  hang  me  to  that  rafter,  av  he  ever  gave  as  mooch  as  a 
groan  after  it.  Have"  yon  the  poonch  ready  ^t  ?  Give  it  here ! 
Hould  my  arm  \  O  this  shake !  Isn*t  it  droll  1  usnt  uvar  to  have 
this  cough  and  shake  whin  I  was  in  the  Small  County,  and  with 
tbs  lads  formerly  ?" 

"  How  long  » that  wo  now,  Rody  ?"  asked  Jerry. 

^  Why  thin,  as  gooa  as  thirty  yean,  or  from  that  to  forty,  and 
better  may  be,"  the  other  answered,  musingly. 

^  An  inch  in  a  man's  nose  is  a  great  diSe  for  all,  Rody  f  Jerry 
returned,  drily ;  '^  but  still,  it  is  a  droll  thing  that  a  man  should 
have  more  aihuents  an'  ihiiigs  at  sixty-oigbt  tlun  he  had  forty  years 
before." 

*^Noan  0' yonr  funnea,  you  young  cotton,  youf — ^We  can't  ex- 
pect to  Uve  fiJways,  and  though  I  amn't  seventy  yel,  1  know  1  mnst 
die  soom  time  or  another.  Tlsn't  age  that  always  hills  people, 
Jerry — and  a  man  has  no  more  a  lase  of  his  Kfe  at  seventy  than  he 
hsB  art  a  hoond^d — ^  Ye  jovial' — Gi'  me  the  poonfeh — hugh  I  hugh ! 

*  Ye  jovial  fellows  that  pass  by, 

Av  ye  don't  b'live  it — ^step  in  an  thry  I 

Step  in  an*  thry,  an'  nuvur  flinch 

To  dip  your  nose  in  the  jug  o'  pooach  I 

Fal  U  raw  U 1 

Tol  di  rum.  day  1 
Tol  hi  M  ridam  I  Dam  filetun  tay ! 

^''No^  Jerty,"  he  continued,  after  elevating  the  fiery  liquid  to  his 
Upa  and  swaUowing  a  prodigious  draught ;  *^  I  know  I'm  to  have 
my  day  as  well  m  another,  and  i  mane  to  prepare  lor  it  too,*  and 
that'a  mor&  tham  you  thought,  I  b'Jieve. 

'  Whoi  I  am  dead,  aa'  in  aiy  graw, 
Koooatly  Baonaiaeat  will  1  /km  — 
But  let  my  grave  be  short  and  sweety 
With  a  jug  o*  poonch  at  my  head  and  feet ! 

Fal  law  raw  li  I 

Tol  di  rum  day  f 
Tol  fal  ti  ridum  I  Dum  flleum  tay  !* 

rn  wait,  Jerry,  till  I'm  just  seventy ;  an'  thin  1*11  turn  over  a 
new  lave,  and  be  quit  o'  these  doens.  I'H  go  to  my  Christian  duty, 
an'  I'll  do  like  the  Christens  for  the  rest  o*  my  days  \  seeing  would 
I  do  soomthen  for  the  noor  sowl  agin  she  goes,  be  the  dint  o'  pin- 
nince ;  that's  what  Til  do,  an*  I'll  rise  out  o*  ye,  and  ye'r  coinen  an' 
murderen,  all  out  that's  what  I  wUl." 

*^  £'  then^  Rody^  since  that's  what  you're  after,  what  should  ail 
you  that  you  wouldn't  take  a  short  stick  in  your  hand,  and  be  off 
at  once.  eJap,  like  cock-shot  agin  a  bam  door  V" 

"Poh!  aidn't  I  say  whin  I  was  seventy  all  out?  Tisn't  far 
from  me  now,  and — " 

The  interlocutors  were  cut  sho>t  in  their  conference  bv  a  tapping 
at  l^e  litUe  door.  The  wdrd  passed,  and  was  answered  by  a  female 
voice. 

^^  *Tia  the  xaissis  herself !"  said  Jerry,  in  amaie,  as  he  opened  the 
door. 

The  woman  rushed  into  the  room  nearly  in  the  same  state  of 
agitation  as  that  in  wliich  she  left  the  inn.  Iler  hair,  now  perfectly 
dishevdied  and  dabbleti  in  rain,  hung  loose  upon  her  shoulders — 
her  biow  was  torn  by  the  briars  and  stained  with  blood — her  limbs 
shakings  and  her  large  eyes  wandering  in  ea^er  scrutiny  over  every 
c^ject-that  was  presented  to  them^  as  she  rapidly  hurried  from  place 
to  {^ace. 

''Wbere'fr— hal  Jerry— No— not  you !  Who's  this?  Rody— 
ha )  blood-sucker  f  stand  aside.    Who's  this  ?" 

^^  Hush  I  hush !"  both  pointed  to  Kumba,  and  made  signs  to  the 
womin  t€»  be  silent. 

"Who?   Mr.  Kumba?     AVhat!  why  is  he  not  gone?     Ila! 
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blood,  too ;  Oh  I  I  see  it ;  Up,  up,  sir,  up ;  you  are  betrayed  and 
laughed  at.    Up,  aud  come  ninth  m^." 

**  Jerry,  darlen,  shut  the  doore,  lock  it,  an'  gi*  me  the  kaj," 
coughed  out  Red  Kody. 

^^  Jerry,  leave  the  door  open  until  Mr.  Kumba  and  I  have  passed 
through,  if  you  value  your  neck,'*  said  the  woman,  fiercely. 

"  *JDeed,  ma'am,  av  I'm  a  blood-sucker  VU.  do  my  duty,  1  have  an 
old  knack  that  way,"  said  Rody,  sulkily  hobbling  towards  the  door. 

^*  Blood-sucker,  that  you  are  ^and  it  is  a  riddle  to  me  that  you 
should  be  stung  by  another  givmg  you  a  name  that  is  your  own 
boast,)  stimd  from  the  door.    Do  you  know  me  ?" 

**  I  know  your  husband  better,"  growled  the  ruffian. 

*'  Then,  mind  m3 — ^if  you  fear  his  anger,  obey  me." 

*^  I  don't  know  what  rilashun  they  h&ve  at  all,  wan  to  another, 
your  commands  and  his  anger,"  muttered  the  palsied  wretch,  plac- 
ing his  back  to  the  door,  and  examining  the  lock  of  a  large  horse 
pistol. 

^*  If  you  will  not  release  this  gentleman,  Sml  Dhuv  shall  never 
see  my  face  again." 

^^  Oh !  thin,  who  knows  whether  that's  what  would  faring  his  anger 
upon  us  ?"  the  old  fellow  said,  chuckling. 

.  *MIa !"  exclaimed  the  woman,  *'*'  I  thought  it,  I  knew  it,"  and  she 
slappei  her  hands  togetiier  like  one  who  had  solved  an  agonizing 
doubt.  ^^  I'm  sold ;  and  his  friend  is  betrayed.  Thank  you  hus- 
band, I've  caught  you,  sir.  Up,  up,  Mr.  Kumba.  Right  yourself, 
sir,  if  you're  a  man !  There's  your  enemy,"  and  she  clapped  the 
startled  youth  upon  the  shoulder,  and  pointed  to  Red  Rody,  who 
maintained  his  defensive  position. 

Kumba,  whose  disgust  had  been  at  first  strongly  excited  by  the 
approach  of  his  false  friend*s  wife,  was  not  sufficiently  disabled  by 
the  effects  of  the  blow  he  had  received  to  prevent  his  gathering  from 
the  conversation  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  situation,  and  of  the 
motives  of  the  Suil  Dhuv.  The  one  fired,  the  other  strengthened 
him.  II 3  looked  first  at  Jerry,  who  stood  irresolute,  and  apparently 
disposed  to  neutrality,  in  the  comer ;  and  having  satisfied  himself 
that  there  was  no  determined  opposition  to  be  apprehended  from 
that  quarter,  he  waved  his  hand  to  Rody  to  stand  aside :  the  other, 
influenced  by  his  natival  or  acquired  habits  of  violence,  and  stimu- 
lated more  highly  by  the  potations  in  which  he  had  been  indulging, 
refused  to  obey,  and  elevated  the  pistol  with  a  menacing  look. 

Without  b^towing  a  more  senous  thought  on  the  chances  of  a 
struggle  than  he  would  have  experienced  before  whipping  a  cur 
from  his  path,  Kumba  dart43d  on  the  old  man,  caught  him  by  the 
breast,  and  sent  him  spinning  round  against  the  press.  There  was 
a  report  of  a  pistol,  a  sudden  hurrying  together  of  several  figures,  a 
scream,  a  hoarse  curse,  a  crashing  of  bolts  and  stamping  of  many 
feet,  and  the  plac3  was  clear  of  ^  but  the  fair-faced  Jeny  and  the 
old  man,  whom  he  upheld  apparently  with  an  effort  from  the  floor. 

"'Twas  Heaven  did  it,  and  not  the  gentleman,''^ said  Jerry; 
*'  how  do  you  feel  yourself,  Rody,  agra  V" 

"  Aih  ?     Oh !  poorly,  wislia,  poorly  enough,  Jerry,  t hanky." 

"  It's  late  for  pinnance  now,  I'm  afeard,  Rody?" 

"  Wisha,  I'm  afeerd  so,  I  abn't  very  well ;  I  abn't  meself  at  all, 
rightly." 

"  No  wondher,  sure.  There's  a  hole  in  your  neck  here  as  big  as  a 
button.     Uow  coom  you  to  handle  the  pistil  so  awkward,  Rody  ?'* 

**  Wisha,  I  dun  know.  It  went  off  Detune  my  fingers  someway, 
very  fooUsh.  Hould  me  up  a  little.  There's  a  great  wakeneas 
comen  upon  me  all  of  a  hape,  intirelv." 

''  Don't  say  so,  Rody,  eroo.     Will  I  r^n  for  the  priest  ?" 

"  Aih  ?  . . .  priest  ?  Oh  I  Eh,  Jerry,  eroo,  what's  that  in  the  dark  ?" 

"  Where,  eroo  ?" 

'^  Look,  agra !  Look  at  Tim  Ilenessy !  Look  at  him,  shaken  his 
head  at  me  I" 

**  Tim  Heneasy,  inagh  ?  Erra,  is  it  the  man  you  murthered  that 
would  be  there  ?'*  said  Jerry,  in  a  ton?  of  remonstratory  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Not  GuUty,  my  lord  and  gintlemiu,  'twasn't  I  did  it^.  Was  it, 
Jerry  ?  Aih,  Oh,  stand  betune  uz,  Jerry,  alanuv  !  It's  no  use  for 
hero's  Mickey  Keys  at  the  other  side  o'  me,  grinnen'  down  on  me  I'* 

'^  Well,  that's  the  crackedest  thing  I  ever  heerd,  Rody.  Didn't 
Tou  shoot  him  stone  dead  with  your  own  hand,  and  nowtobe  saven* 
he's  there  grinnen*.  He  has  soomthen^  else  to  do  besides  maken* 
them  faces." 

*(  Would  ^ou  haro  a  loftod  o'  tba  whigkey  bottle  yoa*d  giv«  qa, 


Jerry  ?  Stav  {  Aisy  a  while !  Oh,  the  pain,  the  pain,  entirely,  yoa 
see,  that's  what's  kulen'  me.  I'm  getting  very  could,  Jerry.  Tisa't 
freezen'  agin,  I  believe  ?" 

*^  Freezen' !"  shouted  Jerry,  ^*  d'ye  hear  what  he  calls  the  finest, 
soft,  moist  evenen'  that?  Eh!  why,  Rody,  Rody.  I  say,  agin! 
what's  the  matter  ?  Rody !  ^ur  up,  man.  He's  dyen',  rbUeve,  Oh ! 
miu-ther,  intircly,  he's  goen',  he's  rtiff'nen'." 

He  paused  and  gazed  on  the  dying  wretch ,  who  remained  in  his 
arms  gasping  for  breath,  while  he  stared  fearfully  on  the  broad  black 
darkness  above  him,  which  his  memory,  now  for  the  first  time  start- 
led  from  her  sleep  of  indifference  by  the  baying  of  the  hell-hound 
Conscience,  had  peopled  with  the  shadows  of  his  many  victims.  He 
shrunk  back,  shivered,  dropped  his  jaws,  which  clattered  like  a  pair 
of  castanets,  his  lips  became  draggea  and  livid,  his  teetJi  set,  ana  he 
lay  stark  and  cold  m  the  arms  of  me  terrified  accomplice  of  his  crimes 
and  witness  of  liis  blasphemies,  a  horrible  spectacle  of  the  sudden 
vengeance  of  a  long-suffering  but  wakeful  rrovidence. 

fTO   BE  CONTINUED. J 
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LACK  sloped  the  wild  arch  through  the  moming- 
The  black  arch  of  leafy  Doonass, 
Of  raemory-haunted  Doonass ; 
And  the  winds  of  the  north  roared  a  warning. 
And  the  echoes  ^d  low  through  the  gnus, 
With  a  weird  and  a  sorrowful  warning  ; 

And  a  year  out  of  Heaven  did  pass, 
To  the  gulfs  whence  there  comes  no  returning. 
In  the  yellowing  woods  of  Doonass. 

We  paused,  looking  up  at  the  splendour, 

And  I  whispered  to  wUita  MidoUne — 

Earth-lost,  neaven-wrapped  Madeline — 
**  I  heard  the  dead  seasons  surrender 

Their  souls  to'the  Giver  divine, 

The  Giver  of  all  that's  divine. 
And  their  voices  rose  solemn  and  tender, 

As  the  chaunts  o'er  funereal  wine ; 
When  the  deatii  lights  flash  red  on  the  splendour, 

Over  urns  of  funereal  wine. 

AVhen  thou  diest,  oh  dear  one,  remember 

The  love  we  created  on  earth — 

Love  having  no  likeness  on  earth, 
(For  the  rest  n  but  ashes  and  ember). 

And  whenever  thou  journeyest  forth 

To  the  !:i;id  over  head  the  blue  north, 
(When  thy  heart  and  thy  sweet  soul  dismember,) 

iietum  not  to  sit  at  my  hearth. 

Glide  not  through  the  glooms  of  my  hearth, 
But  in  wrathful  Doonass,  in  September, 

When  the  brown  leaf  is  dashed  to  the  earth." 

Time  loosened  her  soul's  radiant  pinion^ 

And  she  passed  as  a  star  that  is  not. 

As  a  planet  whose  place  is  forgot. 
In  the  limitless,  fire-roofed  dominion ; 

Or  a  white  cloud  that  lies  like  a  blot. 

On  the  west  like  a  cresoented  blot. 
Until  sucked  down  the  gulfs  of  vermilion. 

And  an  exile  in  Salaat  I  thought, 

Till  qiy  brain  reeled  around  with  the  thought, 
Of  our  vow  in  the  leafy  pavilion ; 

When  the  woods  of  Doonass  were  distraught, 

When  the  ojUls  of  Doonass  were  distraught. 

But  she  came  not  with  Autumn  or  blossom, 

(And  fruitless  that  waiting  of  mine — 

Unrequited  that  waiting  of  mine.) 
With  tiie  sign  of  the  sainto  on  her  bosom ; 

She  came  not,  half  seen  yet  divine — 

Half  palpable  phantom  cuvine ; 
So  the  coral  flower  dropped  from  the  lossom. 

And  I  cry  for  earth-lost  Madeline, 
From  Doonass  to  the  wilds  of  Ardoosomt 

I  wander  and  shriek — Maddiae  I 


NOOKS  AND  CORNERS  OF  OLD  IRELAND. 


NOOKS    ABD    OOBNEBS    OP    OLD    XKELAHD. 

IV, — K1LCVU.BN,  COUMTr  KU-DARE. 


IT.CULLKN  was  ancii^nCly  ono  of  tii3  lx>ui  dar.it 

_j  of  a  district  in  I^einsCer,  call(Hl  Cneltn,  coiaitlnhi^ 

\  pKtift  of  the  present  oonntite  of  Kildare,  A\'i(klow, 

■^and  Carbw;   Iving  botmded  on  tho  east  Ij  tho 

Wicklow  mountains,  on  the  soutJi  and  w«t  1^  tiie 

t  river  Barroir,  nnil  on  the  nortli  by  the  Liffey  and 

_  part  of  the  Bog  of  Allen,    tn  tliu  early  ogee  it  was 

called  Caelen,  Onion,   or  Coalan,  from  ila  being 

almcetone  continued  wool ;   and  the  name  is  stiU 

■  retained  in   Kilciillen,  the  subject  of  our  present 

notice,  corrupted   from   Kil -Coalan.     It   is   from 

tlience  tho  noble  faniilj'  of  Leiuster  take  their  motto. 

"  CVniu  ilt  aliS,"  or,  ■•«  district  on  the  crooked 

water,"  in  allusion  to  the  river  Liffey. 

The  hiO  on  which  tluse  ruins  are  situated  rises 
rather  abruptly  within  about  a  mile  of  the  south 
bank  d  the  LifFer.  lliia  was  also  the  site  of  the 
old  town,  which  was  very  considerable ;  at  the  time 
Aichdall  wrote  his  '' Monasticon"  it  liad  seven 
gatei,  one  of  which  had  an  arch  of  ten  feot  span  ; 
nothing  now  remains  but  a  few  scattered  cabins. 

Tho  above  engraving  gives  a  view  of  the  hill  of 
old  Kilcullen,  surmounted  by  the  church-yanl 
and  rains,  which  comprise  one  of  our  ancient  round 
U>wcn,  part  of  the  old  monastery,  and  many  curious  sculptured 
stones ;  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  a  circular  wall,  covering  the  sum- 
mit of  tho  lull.  That  part  of  the  rournl  tower  now  standing  is 
about  thirty -five  feet  high ;  the  door  is  six  feet  from  tho  ground, 
and  the  irolls  appear  to  be  so  durable,  that  numy  centuries  may 

"  Ere  hoary  time,  with  mthlesi  hand. 
Will  wue  them." 

The  monastery  wsi  founded  a  little  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  for  we  read  that  Saint  Isemin  was  appointed  the  fint 
bishop  of  it ;  be  died  in  4G9.  In  986,  and  again  in  944,  the  build- 
ing was  plundered  and  burned,  along  with  the  town ;  and  after- 
wards, in  14G0,  it  waa  repaired,  or,  more  probably,  a  new  one 
founded,  by  Sir  Rowland  Eustace,  of  Harristown,  many  yeare  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

In  1319,  Maurice  Jakes  built  a  bridge  ovor  the  Liffey,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  left  old  Kilcullen  and  went  to  roide  there. 
Towards  the  cloee  of  the  year  1517,  T^ady  Klizabeth  Zouch,  first 
w^e  of  the  unfori^unate  licrald,  ninth  Barl  of  Kililare,  wss  buried 
here  near  to  Allison,  mother  to  the  Earl,  her  huabuid.  Through  all 
his  persecuCiona  abe  was  constantly  by  hia  side,  to  cheer  hun  in 
sorrow  and  to  assiat  him  in  danger.  She  waa  followed  to  this,  her 
last  resting  pUce,  by  the  neighbouring  chieftaini  and  their  claia ; 
Knd  yearly  it  WW  the  oMlgm  to  oarer  oar  tombwltliagirwgwlvxU.  , 


In  the  chnrch-yard  is  a  piece  of  andent  sculpture,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  drawing. 


It  represents  a  knight  in  complete  arnuMtr:  it  is  stated  that  a 
fi'iiiala  figure,  similarly  executed,  was  originally  jluced  by  its  side, 
on  a  la^  table  moouinent  that  stood  in  the  chapel  of  the  old 
buikling.  The  stone  on  which  this  image  is  cut  is  six  ftet  sil  inches 
long,  and  two  feet  five  incliee  beoad  ;  it  is  broken  across  b,-low  the 
knees  of  the  6gure.  The  work  has  tlie  appearance  of  being  well 
finished,  and  thi>  relief  is  still  strong.  The  knight  h.is  his  head  rest- 
ing on  a  cushion;  he  wears  a  morion,  with  double  cbeek-phtes,  and 
on  this  there  appeara  to  have  been  a  crest;  the  body,  the  lliiglis,  and 
tliii  arms,  down  to  the  elbows,  are  covered  witii  looil  armour ;  from 
the  elbows  to  the  bands  are  plate  armlets,  and  his  legs  and  feet  are 
defended  with  pliable  pUt«  armour.  He  wears  spurs,  and  under  hir 
feet  is  a  dog,  the  emblem  of  fidelity.  A  little  distAnce  from  the  ston< 
just  described,  stands  another  in  au  inclined  jwaition  ;  it  is  four  feel 
lii^  by  about  eighteen  inches  square,  and  is  curiously  divided  into 
comparloients  on  each  of  the  four  sides.  Some  of  the  figures  aru 
shown  in  the  representation  beneath. 
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THE  ILLUSTRATED  DDBLHT  JOURKAL 


OBBXANIO  POBTET. 

N  the  year  1760,  James  Macpherson  published  his 
'*  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetey,"   collected  in  the 
High&nds,  and  transLated  from  the  Gaelic,  or  Ersie 
language — a  work  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  and 
pennanent  influence  upon  British  and  European  litera- 
ture.   Ihe  nature  of  tiiis  announcement  implied,  that 
the  ooDtents  of  the  hock  wea^  not  to  befoundinany  jjer- 
feet  state  in  an  original  form.   They  were  merely  frag- 
mentscoUected  in  the  Highlands ;  thepoems  of  ^*  FingaP' 
•and  "Temora,"  which  followed,  were,  however,  given 
^  as  proper  epics,  and  other  compositions   were  added 
with  very  suspicious  regularity  to  the  collection.    The 
pretensions  advanced  on  behalf  of  these  poems  were 
of  the  most  ambitious  kind.    They  were  represented  as 
the  genuine  compositions  of  a  poet  Uving  in  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  narrating  personal  or 
contemporary  events.    The  diversity  of  opinions  which 
arose  upon  the  publication  is  too  wdl  known  to  require 
notice  here,  ana  it  would  be  tedious  to  go  over  its  de- 
tails.   Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  a  rather  credulous  critic,  wrote 
a  diKertati(m,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends, 
demonstrated  *^  with  the  acuteness  of  Aristotle  and  the 
elegance  of  Longinus,*'  that  Macpherson's  ^^  Ossian" 
was  as  genuine  as  Homer,  and  as  full  of  genius.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
who  was  readily  deceived  fay  Lander's  forgeries  against  Milton,  but 
who  would  not  have  beHeved  anything  good  of  Scotland,  though  one 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  denounced  the  publication  of  Macpher- 
son  as  an  impudent  imposture.    The  controversy,  as  was  natural,  ex- 
tended speedily  to  Ireland,  where  the  same  feelings  of  nationaUty 
which  had  in  Scotland  raised  up  defenders  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
poems,  were  arrayed  in  a  strong  phalanx  in  opposition  to  them. 
Irish  antiquarians  maintained  that  flonn,  or  Fin,  and  Ossian,  and 
Oscar  were  historically  known,  and  had  always  been  traditionally 
treated  as  natives  of  Ireland ;  and  they  regarded  the  attempt  to 
kidnap  and  settle  them  in  Scotland  as  downright  robbery,  or  man- 
stealing.   Another  foe  of  Macpherson's,  of  no  oidinary  abilities,  arose 
in  the  historian  MalcolmLaing,  who,inLordCockbum's  ^^Memorials'* 
is  rather  ludicrously  and  unfortunately  described  as  having  *  ^  a  hard, 
peremptory  Celtic  manner  and  accent."  Mr.  Laing  was  an  Orkney 
proprietor,  with  strong  antipathies  to  ever3rthing  Celtic,  and,  as  a 
Norseman,  he  had  a  natural  jealocuqr  of  the  attempt  to  represent 
the  Celts  as  rivalling  or  excelling  the  ancient  poets  A  ficanoiiiavia. 
In  the  courae  of  the  discussion  many  volunteer  communications  of 
Highland  poetry  were  fnmidied,  some  of  them  not  more  free  from 
question  than  Macpheraon^  own ;  while  assertions  were  made  and 
affidavits  sworn,  more  remaikable  for  their  energy  and  confidence 
than    for   their  accuracy  and  precision.    The  Highland  Society 
then  took  up  the  inquiry.    Bmt  their  report,  in  1805,  did  not  throw 
much  hght  on  the  matter,  and  was  about  as  unsatisfactory  as  re- 
ports  in  general  are   found  to  be.     Neither  was  the  question 
settled  by  the  posthumous  publication  of  the  Gaelic  Ossian  from 
Macpherson^s  repositories,  no  ancient  MS.  having  yet  been  forth- 
coming, and  his  opponents  alleging  confidently  that  his  Gaelic  was 
translated  from  the  English,  whenever  it  was  not  stolen  or  borrowed 
from  Irish  poems.    After  much  waste  of  ink,  anger,  and  acrimony, 
the  agitation  gradually  subsided.    The  out-and-out  defenders  of 
Macpherson  became  few  in  number,  ond^  strange  to  say,  were 
more  easily  found  among  the  critics  of  the  continent  liian  among 
those  at  home.    The  daims  of  the  Irish  were  not  satisfactorily 
answered,  and,  by  a  general  feeUng,  elsewhere,  byBtandera  came  to 
adopt  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  extreme  vice's  of  the 
original  disputants.    In  the  course  of  the  investigations  which  took 
place  under  the  aumces  of  the  Highl^d  Society,  reference  was 
made  to  the  several  Gaelic  manuscripts  as  existing  in  the  Highlands, 
or  in  the  possession  of  parties  connected  with  Scotland.    Is  is  very 
probable,  if  not  q[uite  certain,  that  such  MSS.  existed,  though  it  is 
oiificult  to  place  impticit  confidence  in  the  loose  [accounts  that  are 
given  of  their  contents.    But  the  most  important  manuscript  which 
was  actually  seen  by  impartial  persom  was  that  referred  to  in  the 
report  of  the  Highland  Society,  vrhoobtained  it  from  one  of  Macpher- 
Bon^s  executors.   It  has  since  been  carefully  examined  by  gentlemen 
of  high  attainments  as  Celtic  scbolan,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  the 
Ossiaoio  po^ms,  «9  thejr  stand  in  this  manuwri^  show  that  they 


were  composed  at  least  after  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  that, 
acoomliBg  to  them,  Fingal  aad  his  associates  were  Irim,  luid  not 
Scotch.  The  following  extract  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  poemt 
in  this  MS. : — 

**  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal,  said — 

'  Tell  me,  Patrick,  the  honour  which  belongs  to  us, 

Do  the  Fiugalians  of  Ireland  enjoy  the  hi^py  faoaven  V 
*  1  tell  thee,  assuredly,  Ossian,  of  bold  deeds, 

That  neither  thy  father,  nor  Gaul,  nor  Ossian  are  blessed  !' 
'  Sad  is  thy  tale  to  me,  0  cleric, 

I  worshipping  God,  and  that  the  Pingalians  should 
be  excluded  from  heaven,' '°  etc. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  such  lines  as  those  we  have  now 
quoted  were  traditionally  current  in  the  Highlands ;  yet  here  the 
lines  are  found  in  a  manuscript — ^the  only  Scotch  one  that  has  any 
bearing  on  the  question.  This  poem,  or  dialogue  between  St.  Patrick 
and  Ossian,  and  some  nmilar  one  has  been  £mg  known  in  Ireland. 
A  translation,  nearly  oorreroonding  to  it,  was  given  in  the  late  Lady 
Morgan's  "  WUd  Irish  Girl,*'  in  1806  ;  and  a  similar  poem  is  to  be 
found  in  a  volume  published  by  the  Ossianic  Society  of  Dublin. 
Miss  Brooke^s  collection  also  contains  similar  colloquies,  and  the 
subject  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  one.  Several  oi  the  Ossianic 
poems  in  the  Dean  of  Lismore*s  MS.  relate  to  events  considered 
historical,  and  of  which  the  scene  occurs  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  singular, 
but,  we  believe,  undoubted  fact,  that  poems  on  the  battle  of  Gabhra 
Alchle,  which  must  be  considered  of  Irish  origin,  were  current  in  the 
Highlands  until  a  very  late  period.  They  have  probably  been  handed 
down  partly  by  oral  tradition,  but  possibly,  also,  by  occasional  re- 
turrence  to  written  copies. 

Beviewing  the  whole  subject,  we  think  that  the  following  propo- 
sitions may  be  considered  to  contain  correct  results  in  reference  to 
the  subject  of  the  controversy  respecting  the  authenticity  of  Mac- 
pherson's  Ossian.    The  Celtic  language  of  Ireland,  and  that  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  is  one  and  the  same ;  and  there  is  the  strongest 
probability  that,  with  various  degrees  of  Scandinavian,  Teutonic,  or 
other  foreign  admixture,  the  two  races  are  identical.    Whatever  may 
have  been  the  early  state  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  it  is  certain 
that,  at  least  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  Ireland  possessed 
a  high  degree  of  learning  and  civilization.    The  Ineh  language,  from 
the  same  early  period  was  carefully  cultivated,  and  continued  to  be 
preserved  in  purity  and  elaborate  forms  of  poetry  or  versification 
were  invented  and  extensively  practised  by  Irish  writers.    Mythi- 
cal persons  and  legends  as  well  as  historical  chamcters  and  events, 
became  from  time  to  time  •the  subjects  of  Irish  poems,  wliich 
were   widely  diffused    and    preserved,   pa^ly  by    tradition  and 
partly  likewise  in  a  written  form.    While  it  is  probable  that 
from  the  earliest  times  much  intercommunication  passed  between 
the  adjoining  coasts  of  the  two  countries,  it  is  certain  that,  at 
later  periods  within  the  range  of  hist(»7,  migrations  took  place  from 
Ireland  to  Scotland,  by  winch  the  learning  and  enlightenment  of 
the  former  were  conveyed  to  the  Scottish  ^lores,  and  in  process  o£  . 
time  the  poetry  also  of  Ireland  became  current  in  ScotUuid^  and  waa 
diffused  in  the  Scottish  IDghlands  by  recitation,  and  latterly  wero 
also  preserved  in  manuscript.    At  an  early  period  within  the  reconia 
of  history,  whether  from  native  characterorfrom  Irish  instruction,  the 
resident  ecclesiastics  of  Scotland  attained  to  eminence  in  learning 
and  piety,  and,  in  all  probability,  a  considerable  d^^ree  both  of  genius 
and  of  taste  pervaded  the  Scottish  Celts,  though  the  evidence  of 
any  Soottiah  oomnositions  of  an  ancient  date  is  extremely  defective, 
nor  does  anjr  body  of  the  Celtic  manuscripts  exist  in  Scotland, 
while  those  that  have  been  preserved  in  Ireland  are  very  numerous, 
and  roach,  at  least,  to  the  twelfth  century. 

The  poems  puhlishcd  by  Macpherson  as  the  compositions  of 
Ossian,  whether  in  their  English  or  Gaelic  garb,  are  not  genuino 
compOBitions  as  they  stand,  and  arc  not  entitled  to  any  weight  or 
authority  in  th^nselves,  being  partly  fictitiouB^  but  partly,  at  the 
same  time,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  copies  or  adaptations  of 
Ossianic  poetry  cuirent  in  the  Highlands,  and  which  also  are,  for 
HiQ  most  part,  well  known  in  Ireland,  and  are  piesorved  there 
in  ancient  manuscripts.  Upon  fairly  weighing  the  evidence,  there- 
fore, we  are  bound  to  express  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  Osaiania 
poems,  80  far  as  original,  must  be  oonaidered  generally  as  Irish  com- 
pontions,  relating  to  Irish  personages,  real  or  imaginary,  and  to 
Irish  eventBi  historical  or  legendaiy  \  bat  they  iodigate  dso  a  fiee 
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oommmiication  between  the  two  oofimtrieSf  and  may  be  kigitimately 
regarded  by  the  Scottish  Celts  as  a  literature  in  which  they  likewise 
have  a  direct  interest,  written  in  ^ir  native  tongue,  recording  the 
oomnxm  traditionfl  of  the  Gaelic  tribes,  and  having  been  long  pre- 
served and  diffused  in  the  Scottish  Higlilands ;  whiles  if  tlie  date  or 
first  commencement  of  those  compositions  is  of  givat  antiquity,  tiiey 
\  vloDg  as  much  to  the  ancestora  of  the  Scottisli  as  of  the  Irish  Celts. 
Ihore  is  still  room  for  inquiring  whether  in  the  Scottish  manuscript 
oli^oady  adverted  to,  or  in  other  trustworthy  sources,  Ossianic  poetry 
cannot  be  pointed  out  which  may  be  peculiar  to  Soodand,  and  of  which 
no  trace  may  be  found  either  in  Irish  manuscripts  or  Iri^h  tradition. 

With  Lord  Neavoa,  to  whose  interesting  paper  on  the  Ossianic 
question,  read  before  the  Archaaological  Institute  of  Edinburgh, 
some  yean  since,  we  are  indebted  for  much  information  on  the  sub- 
iect,  we  think  that,  with  all  his  errors,  a  large  debt  of  national  and 
literary  gratitude  is  due  to  James  Mocpherson.  It  is  difficult  now 
to  estimate  precisely  the  degree  of  blame  imputable  to  his  con- 
duct. Literary  forgery,  or  to  give  it  a  miHer  name,  literary  em- 
bezzlement, was  then  so  frequent  as  to  be  almost  fa^ionable.  A 
faithful  editor  was  scarcely  to  be  found.  While  Chattcrton, 
fabricated  literary  antiquities  wholesale,  Percy  brushed  up  his 
ballads  that  he  might  suit  them  to  public  taste,  and  even  the  excel- 
lent Lord  Hailes  was  found  clipping  the  coin  which  he  should  have 
issued  in  its  integrity.  Celtic  antiquities  were  little  understood,  and 
antiquarian  or  historical  criticifmi  was  only  in  its  infancy.  Mac- 
phcrson  obviously  admired  the  compositions  which  he  met  with  in 
the  Highlands ;  he  saw  their  capabilities,  and  he  put  them  forward 
in  a  captivating  dress. 

If  he  varied,  garbled,  or  interpolated  them,  so  as  to  exalt  the 
country  in  which  he  found  them,  and  to  which  he  himself  belongwl, 
Bome  indulgence  is  due  to  a  feeling  of  patriotism,  and  a  desire  to 
raise  the  Highlands  from  the  deprossod  condition  to  which  they  had 
been  reduced.  Perhaps  he  believed  that  Ossian  was  a  Scotch  hero 
and  bard ;  that  the  Irish  people  were  a  mere  Scotch  colony,  and 
that  anything  to  the  contrary  was  a  modern  corruption  ;  and  if  his 
subsequent  conduct  was  more  seriously  culpable,  it  may  be  traced  as 
much  to  pride  and  pertinacity,  as  to  want  of  principle.  Certain  it 
is  that  Macpherson  was  the  firet  who  saw  and  appreciated  the 
merits  of  Gaelic  poetry.  '  Assuming  tlicsc  poems,  so  far  as  genuine, 
to  be  Irish  compositions,  they  had  certainly  been  neglcct«l  by  the 
Irish,  and  allowed  to  remain  unpublitthed  and  unknown,  until  >lac- 
t)her?on  brought  them  to  light  from  Scottish  sources.  Miss  Brooke, 
\\'alker,  Ilardiman,  Drummond,  0*lieilly,  and  other  more  recent 
WTitcrs,  have  done  justice  to  Ossiauic  poetry  and  the  genius  of  Ire- 
land, but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  initiative  in  brinjjring 
these  compositions  to  the  light  of  day  was  taken  by  James  Mac- 
pherson. 


HAND  AND  DEEAM  DIVINATION. 

DESIRE  to  interpret  the  future  has  caused  some 
i nstanccs  of  the  greatest  folly  in  mankind.  Amongst 
the  ancients,  from  this  desire  arose  the  practice  of 
the  art  of  divination,  extended  so  largely  through 
all  the  nations,  and  forming  so  lucrative  a  portion 
of  the  trade  of  the  heathen  temples  and  their  at- 
<  tendants.  There  isno  doubt  of  the  visionary  nature 
i^oi  the  custom,  bat  still,  there  is  no  doubt  aJso,  that 
it  has  been  able,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  es- 
tablish itself  on  probabiUties.  We  can  easily  under- 
stand how  an  adept  in  the  moral  sciences  can  b? 
able  to  foretel  the  alterations  which  may  take 
place  in  the  customs  and  social  constitution  of  men, 
at  periods  of  time,  more  or  less  distant.  One  of  the 
oapabilities  of  modem  meteorologists  is  the  power 
to  predict  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere.  A  very 
orcunary  notice  is  to  be  seen  in  the  advertising 
odumnsof  the  daily  joumala,  warning  of  the  coming 
storm,  pointing  where  its  force  will  1^  greatest,  and 
iadicatLDg  itedurectioB.  In  the  sick  room,  every  day, 
thephysioian  foretels  thecouree  and  event  of  a  maW ly , 
aikl  so,  in  the  more  abstruse  science  of  life,  those  who 
have  given  equal  labour  to  its  eIuQidati(»i,  and  have 
aixaoined  its  nets  in  methodical  order,  can  uae  the 


same  power  of  prognostication  for  individual  examples.  In  this 
way,  perhaps,  can  be  accounted  for  many  of  those  extraordinary 
presages,  which  were  afterwartls  fulfilled,  but  in  this  way  cannot  be 
explained  tlie  interest  for  deception  whicJi  arose  in  the  resort  to 
sources  of  divination  which  are  afltorded,  not  in  the  subjects  them- 
selves, but  in  the  jx)wer  of  imposition,  possessed  by  those  who  availed 
themselves  of  their  pretences. 

In  India  and  amongst  the  Orientals,  the  art  of  divination  was 
always  honoured.  The  Egyptians  numbertid  in  their  people  a  host 
of  expert  magicians  and  divmen*.  The  Jews  ako  would  appear  to 
have  been  subject  to  impostors,  for  they  make  tlie  distinction 
between  prophets  of  the  false  and  the  true.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  the  old  world  times,  and  amongst  the  early  peoples,  every  species 
of  thing  was  made  amenable  to  the  mania  of  divination.  Each 
diviner,  each  magician,  made  use  <  f  his  own  particular  means  for  pre- 
diction. In  this  way  they  questioned  tbe  four  elements,  the  clouds, 
winds,  and  springs,  whence  came  all  those  various  modes  of  interpret- 
ing futiire  and  unknown  things,  such  as  uEromaucy,  or  divination  by 
ail* ;  Arithnomancy,  or  divination  by  numoers ;  Dactylomancy,  or  di- 
vination by  the  iin;Tcr8  ;  Oneiromancy ;  or  divination  by  dreams  ; 
Chiromancy,  or  diviuation  by  the  hands  ;  and  many  other  modes  of 
this  kind.  The  delirium  of  prophi^cy  went  on  so  far  that  prophecy 
could  be  found  by  the  head  of  an  ass  or  the  tail  of  a  dog.  This  rage 
for  divination  lasted  during  two  thousand  years. 

Most  of  those  systems  of  jjrophecy,  as  they  were  supposed  to  be, 
have  long  ceased  to  impose  upon  men.  Linjffering  remnants  of  their 
sujierstition  yet  prevail,  lliere  may  be  found  still  jxjrsons  who 
believe  in  the  foresight  of  dreams  and  listen  to  the  wise  interpreter, 
as  he  or  she  expounds  their  meaning.  But,  in  the  world  of  far 
times,  these  ravings  of  an  incoherent  sleep  held  their  greatest  in- 
fluence. 

Amongst  the  men  of  other  ag^s  Oneiromancy  was  a  fruitful  mine 
of  fortune  use-l  by  the  Oneiromxatic  diviuei-s,  I)ia.scorides,  Demo- 
critus,  ApoUodonis,  Antiphon,  Antipater,  Chrisippus,  and  many 
othera  have  collected  the  most  extraordinary  dreams  and  composetl 
many  treatises  upon  Oneiromancy.  It  is  imfortunate  that  none  of 
those  have  come  down  to  us.  However,  some  of  the  facts  which 
are  yet  recorded  concerning  this  subject  are  very  striking. 

It  was  Hecuba  who  d roamed  that  she  gave  birth  to  a  torch,  and 
the  dinner  coneidted  by  her,  answered  tliat  hers  should  be  a  child 
which  would  cause  the  burning  of  l>oy.  Tliis  was  a  strange  dream 
and  strangely  veiified,  but  there  is  another  which  we  shall  here 
relate.  A  wreUler  who  determined  to  dispute  the  prize  of  the 
race  at  the  Okuypic  games,  dixaamed  that  the  earth  burned  under 
the  wheels  of  liis  clmriot.  Having  consulted  an  Oneiromantist  upon 
the  interpretation  of  his  dream,  he  received  this  answer,  "  Thou 
shalt  bo  vanquished  because  the  flames  of  thy  chariot  indicate 
coursers  more  skilful  than  thee.'*  The  athlete  was  vanquished  as 
had  been  foretold. 

Another  extraordinary  dream  isthattoldof  the  motherof  the  tyrant, 
Phalaris,  who,  prior  to  the  Wrth  of  that  monster,  beheld  in  a  dream  the 
ctatueof  Mercury,  which  ornamented  her  apartment,  shedding  blood 
f  ri)ni  a  wound,  and  this  blood  had  hardly  touched  the  eartli  than  it 
flowed  in  a  sti-eam.  A  diviner  to  whom  she  related  this  tale  predicted 
to  her  that  the  infant  of  whom  she  was  to  be  tlie  mother,  would  inun- 
date with  bUxxi  tlie  city  of  Agrigentum.  Hii^tory  has  told  that  strangely 
coincident  dream  of  Calphurnia,  the  wife  of  Cassar,  who,  upon  the  eve 
of  his  death,  dreamed  that  he  was  assassinated.  The  Ides  of  March 
saw  its  verification.  Sylla,  too,  was  the  subject  of  a  presage  of  this 
kind.  He  dreamed  that  he  beheld  the  Fates  caUing  him,  and  sum- 
moning a  soothsayer,  demanded  of  him  what  that  meant.  * '  Hasten  I 
and  make  your  will,"  he  was  answered.  On  the  next  day  Sylla 
breathed  his  last  sigh. 

Besides  those  there  were  wonderful  dreams  to  which  we  can  only 
allude  in  r  -  .ing.  The  dream  of  Brutus.  The  dream  of  that  Arca- 
dian, who  thought  that  his  fellow  traveller  was  assassinated ;  the 
dream  of  Chrisippua — ^that  of  Catherine,  who  saw  Henry  the 
Second  perish — that  of  Maria  de  Medicis,  revealing  the  assassination 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  a  crowd  of  others  remarkable,  strange, 
and  prophetic  as  they  are,  we  must  pass  by  in  order  to  give  some  of 
the  details  concerning  tlie  only  other  ancient  system  of  divination 
which  has  not  been  lost  in  the  shipwreck  of  time. 

Chiromancy,  the  -art  of  predicting  the  destiny  of  an  individual 
by  tlie  inspection  of  the  hand,  was  practised  in  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  and    particuUrly  by  the  Ch.il  leans,    th^    Aii^vri.uis, 
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and  tha  Eg^rptdAiu.  The  Jewish  popuUc  _ 
thousands  of  ChiroTnAntigts.  Job  And  Solomon  eTcri  speak  of  the 
KTt  as  being  brought  to  pcrfecUou  unougst  the  Hebrews.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  made  a  great  use  of  it ;  the  Emperor  Augustus 
passed  for  a  deserving  Chiromantist. 

Chiromano7  has  l«en  written  upon  by  numerous  authors  who 
have  detailed  the  moat  fantastic  ana  puenle  things  in  relation  to  it, 
ali  helievmg,  or  feigning  to  believe,  in  this  means  of  divination, 
Aristotle  ii  amongst  these ,  Albert  the  Great,  Scott,  Cardinal  d'Ailly, 
Savonarola,  Comeliiia  Agiippa,  Avecenna.'Father  Niquet,  and  many 
others.  These' arc  names  great  enough  for  such  a  worthless  study. 
Cliiromrtnc;  affords  some  intimate  relations  with  astrology.  The 
hand  ia  divided  into  many  regions,  and  each  region  is  submittod  to 
the  influence  of  a  planet.  The  thumb,  for  instanc?,i3  placed  under 
the  influence  of  Venus;  the  index  finger  beloDj^tn-Tiipiter;  th? 
middle  is  dumed  by  Saturn  ;  ths  ring  linger  liy  tli;  Si'i  :  an  I  th  ' 
little  one  by  Mercury ;  the  eminence  upon  each  sidv  1'^  ^j  Moon  ; 
and  the  paun  is  the  property  of  Mara. 


that  if  tha  lines  upon  it  are  numerous,  if  they  form  ellipKfl  and 
semicircles,  the  possessor  shall  bi  a  perfect  lady-ldller.  The 
cabaliste  name  those  lines  the  ring  of  Gyges. 

Chiromancy  has  had  its  doctora  and  its  illustrationB,  Sinci  iht 
Chaldeans,  amongst  vhom  they  say  this  art  took  its  rise,  a  bjat  of 
individuals,  up  to  our  days,  nave  pretended  to  foretel  the  future ; 
but  it  is  astonishing  that  a  number  of  enlightened  men  have  coixse- 
crated  their  pens  to  the  teaching  of  soch  chimeras  !  Such  is  the 
case,  howevar,  and  they  have  found  materials  for  the  most  elaborate 
treatises.  The  learned  and  prolix  Corvceus  has  written  a  work 
wherdn  he  shows  that  there  exists  one-hundred-and-Heveaty  kiniia 
of  hands;  Patrick  Tricaasus  narrowed  the  subject  by  showing 
that  there  were  four  scare ;  laaic  Kemker  m:ide  out  only  sevi^nty  ; 
Tiim  ?nn.  forty;  Inlagine,  thirty-ajven ;  the  wise  J<^n  Cims, 
twenty  :  tiK'  iijfj  Comp(»tus,  eight ;  Peruchio,  seven  ;  Pamphiliua, 
sin  :  J..'ii  B;lot.  only  four.  "Now,  all  those  make  four  hundred 
an  1  forty-two  diPfjrant  kinds  of  hands.  It  to  ^ose  figuras  wj 
aJ  1  nina  principal  lines,   twenty-seven  secondary,   an!  sixty -eight 


deviatingly  the  pliyiical  and  intelloctual  fuuctiona  of  the  individual. 
The  line  tA  hfe,  placed  between  the  thumb  and  the  index  finger,  if 
deeply  furrowed  and  extending,  witiout  internifition,  up  to  the 
metacarpal  articulation,  is  n  certain  sign  of  longevity.  When  tha 
furrow  of  that  line  ia  faintly  marked,  when  it  ia  interrupted  in  iU 
course,  then  the  shortness  of  existence  is  determined.  The  hepatic 
line,  which  forms  one  of  the  great  sides  of  this  triangle,  according 
to  ita  depth  and  regularity,  announces  an  elcv:it(d  soul  and  a  frank 
and  generous  character ;  an  interruption  in  iti  outline  iniUcatCs  a 
character  whicti  is  Impetuons ;  ibs  slightnese  in  depth  is  an  in- 
dication of  sadness  and  melancholy  temper.  He  median  line, 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  triangle,  if  it  be  distinct  b  outline, 
augurs  a  guy  and  pleasanl  character,  but  rather  disposed  to 
luxurious  [ueasum.  The  thumb  is,  according  to  the  most  skilfol 
Chiromantists,  the  finger  preferred  by  Venus.  They  do  not  tell  us 
vhj,  and  so  ar  keep  the  mystery  to  themselves,  but  stitl  thejr  say, 


tertiary,  tiie  whole  figure  comes  to  five  hundred  and  forif -nine 
variatiooB  in  the  hand — s  necenary  study  for  a  good  Chiromantiat. 
However,  there  is  little  <rf  reality  in  the  science  of  Chiromancy ; 
the  true  art  of  divining  the  procliTities  of  mankind  ia  found  in  the 
physioguomy.  It  is  in  the  forms,  tlie  volume,  tbe  direction,  and 
colour,  that  the  truth  is  concealed. 

8LI00    ABBEY. 

LIGO  Abbey  ia  an  object  well  deaerring  of  the  notioe  at  the 
I  antiqtiary.  It  was  originally  erected,  according  to  Ware,  by 
I  Maurice  Fittgeiald,  Lonf  Justice,  about  the  year  1252.  In 
i  1414  is  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  very  shortly  aftenrndare- 
■  erected  in  the  present  style  of  arohitecture.  It  b  b  pictnr- 
lesque  ruin  of  very  large  dimensionB,  divided  into  eevenl 
'  aiNtrtmentB.  The  fint  has  a  beautiful  window  of  ewvedstone, 
r  which  is  the  altar,  likewise  of  cut  stone.  Hera  are  two  andent 
imonts — one  beating  date  1616,  and  the  other  bek>iiging  to  ont 
e  O'Connor  kings ;  the  latter  is  in  f~~'  -—-—-"-- 
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nrcHiaTTtv    castle. 

H£  lake  ot  Inchiquin  k  ntuated  in  tlie  |iuUi  ol 
Kilnabof,  bftronjr  of  Incbiquin,  county  of  Clare, 
and  ia  about  two  mileB  and  a  half  in  circumfwence. 
One  aolitaiT  island  alone  appeaia  on  its  nirface, 
uti]«aH  tliBt  be  nuked  aa  one  on  which  the  ancient 
castle  is  lituated,  and  vhich  may  originallf  have 
been  insalated,  thongh  no  longer  k>.  This  caatle, 
which  ia  atuatcd  at  the  northern  side  of  the  lake, 
Ihong^  gieUlj  dilapidated,  ia  stJU  a  pictoreeque 
and  interesting  miii,  consiBtinE  of  the  remains  of  a 
barbicu)  tower,  keep,  and  old  maniion-boiBe  at- 
tached to  It ;  and  ita  aituatjon  on  a  rocky  ialand  or 
peninsula  standing  ont  in  the  emooth  water,  with 
Its  grey  walla  relieved  by  the  daik  maasap  of  the 
wooded  hills  behind,  ia  eminently  striking  and 
impoting. 

It  isnom  thia  ialand  or  peninmla  that  the  barony 
takes  ita  name ;  and  from  this  also  the  chief  of  the 
O'Briens,  the  Marquis  of  Tbotnond,  derived  his 
more  andent  title  of  Earl  of  Inchiquin.  For  a 
long  period  it  was  the  principal  residence  of  the 
chiefs  of  this  grwt  family,  to  one  of  whan  it  nn- 
qnestiouabl;  owes  its  origin ;  bnt  we  hare  not  been 
able  to  asoertwn  with  certainty  the  name  of  ita 

,  „  date  ot  ila  erection.    There  is,  however,  every  reason  to 

ascribe  its  foundation  to  Ti^e  O'Brien,  king  or  ted  ol  Tliomoitd, 
who  died,  accoiding  to  the  "  Annals  (rf  the  Four  Masten,"  in  1466, 


tbe  ttfit  o(  tJbe  age  tq  which  he  Bouriahed. 
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CHAITKtt  XVI. 


to  which  they  had  bean  invited. 
'        Favenihsm  strongly  objected  U. 

and  he  had  r«asoua  for  liia  object! 
jtin  pursuit  of  a  lively  day  at  the  Lodge. 
ifao  inclination,  therefore,  to  provide  hnuelf  with  a 
^  oomio  compauion. 

"No,  uu,  Jack,  let  us  have  a  quiet  day.  We  have 

enough  of  Namby  S'nd  the  reet  of  them  in  town." 
J  Jack,  not  being  bound  on  a  aentimental  joam^, 
^  was  in  no  haste  to  teach  Jamaica  Lodge  before  the 

dinner  hour. 
J       "  Are  yon  gtang  to  spend  the  day  over  that  era* 

vat?"  Mr.  Faveraham  laked  ;  "  a  glorious  dtf 
,  Uke  this,  and  to  be  moping  in  these  wretched 
■  rooms  b^iind  smoked  glass." 

"I  like  that,"  Mr.  Jack  answered,  "nineteen 

times  out  of  twenty  you  keep  me  waiting  half  an 

hoDT.    Hong  it  I  you  might  show  me  a  little  merey. 

Bendes,  my  nand  shakea." 
Faveraham  held  frtan  that  tJme  forward  that 

Jack  Ashby  was  the  aloveat  drener  in  Eurc^. 
Considering  the  leeolt,  he  held,  moreover,  that  this  waa  prepoate- 

"  And  DOW  for  the  execution,"  said  Jack,  when  he  bad  di»wn  oa 


dtouar,  which,  m  hit  ««tiiaMioii,  q 
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THE  ILLtIS1*RATED  DTTBLIN  JOURNAL. 


The  yomiger  scion  of  the  house  of  Afihby  waa  not  too  wellpleased 
to  hear  that  Mr.  Favei'sham  waa  to  spend  the  Sunday  at  Jamaica 
Loflge.  "  Oh !  mamma,"  said  he,  "  why  didn't  you  ask  Mr. 
Nainby,  he's  so  funny,  and  tells  us  all  the  tricks  of  the  pantomimes." 

"  We  have  quite  enough  of  such  conversation  from  John."  The 
rearler  has  guessed  that  this  was  Miss  Ashby's  reply ;  Victoria 
laughed ;  but,  then,  Victoria  was  always  laughing. 

'*  Your  papa  invited  Mr.  Faversham,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Ashby, 
hugp^ing  her  youngest  born  while  she  mildly  reproved  him,  "be- 
cause he  is  a  discreet,  clever,  and  quiet  gentleman." 

**  Box  his  ears,  mamma,"  Victoria  said,  "  or  I  will  for  you." 
Thus  die  and  the  young  jackanapes  had  an  uproarious  struggle, 
during  which  they  both  laughed  so  loudly  that  Miss  Ashby 
suggested  they  had  forgotten  themselves. 

*'  Hush !"  from  Mrs.  Ashby,  then  turning  to  her  ^est  bora, 
**  you  are  right  my  dear — ^but,  then,  the  child  has  such  j^»rit8,  and 
he  is  a  mere  baby  after  all." 

A  more  puzzhng  person  than  Miss  Ashby  was  never  encountered. 
She  had  been  gracious,  for  her  very  gracious,  to  Henry  Faversham. 
But  how,  at  tliis  time  did  she  write  about  him  to  her  bosom  frieod, 
MU«  Barnaculis  ? 

Wo  violate  no  secrecy  now  by  printing  the  lett^.  \ 

*^  My  Draw  Martha — You  were  wrong  in  pour  predietioii : 
Mr.  Sholx)rdc«  gave  two  guineas,  yes,  my  dear,  actually  two  guineas 
to  our  littlo  fund.  I  was  very  proud  of  my  list  of  subsmptions  I  can 
asMuro  you ;  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  nothing  oould  be  more  un- 
exixvtcd  than  the  lilxsrality  of  the  Shobordes.    But,  then,  I  must 
tell  you  Mrs.  8 —  was  out  when  I  called  ;  and  I  talked  to  Mr. 
S)u)lx)rdo  by  myself.     I  begin  to  agree  with  you  that  men  aro  more 
liheral  Umn  women.    Perhaps  it  is  because  they  are  not  so  prudent, 
or,  tlu.'y  have  more  money  at  their  di^xxal  tluin  we  have.    This  is 
not  exactly  what  I  feel,  however,  and  you  know  how  candid  I 
am   witli  you.      At   all  events,   ihdr  generosity  is  very  unlike 
oui-s.     A    man  will  give  his  cheque,  my  dear,  and  forget  it ;  but 
ftisk  him  to  attend  a  meeting,  or  take  any  trouble,  and  you  mil 
K(Km   find  the  difference.      I  know,  with  my    little  experience, 
I  liavo  found  it.     You  may  put  their  names  on  all  kinds  of  oom- 
mittets,  and  when  you  do  persuade  them  to  attend,  how  bored  they 
lire !     1  am  told  that  your  little  Swaddlinclose  society  has  progressed 
a  morveille  ;  and  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  but  I  am  sure  that  you 
have  encountered  the  same  experience  which  has  sorely  perolexed 
mo.     If  it  were  not  for  my  constant  care  my   society  would  have 
disappeared  long  ago.     We  have  trustees,  and  committees,  and  aU 
kindu  of  grand  officials,  but  they  wince  when  they  are  asked  to  give 
an  hour  of  their  evening  to  business,  as  though  they  were  having  a 
tooth  drawn.     One  might  as  well  have  so  many  crotchet  necdlea  to 
roprcHcnt  an  institution.  It  is  very  good  of  them,  I  know,  to  give  their 
moiioy,  but  you  recollect  what  we  have  often  talked  about—active 
charity.    It  is,  my  dear,  the  true  charity  after  all ;  of  that  I  am 
more  convinced,  day  by  day.     Some  people  have  no  energy,  but  I 
J  Hud  it  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  respect  such  peojrte.    Tlien,  again, 
some  people  mean  very  well,  and  have  not  the  courage  to  act  up 
to  their  meaning.    Papa  sayB  that  I  am  too  severe  in  these  things, 
and  don't  allow  for  what  he  calls  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual.     / 
say  that  people  who  are  truly  earnest,  are  never  wantin*  in  energy 
or  i>erseveranoe.   This  he  calls  lecturing  like  a  professor  of  philosophy, 
hut  I  know  that  I  am  right.    I  think  I  have  mentioned  to  you  a 
Mr.  Faverdiam  who  comes  here  occasioQ^y,  withmybrothw  John. 
He  appears  to  have  excellent  principles,  and  to  be  a  verv  thoughtful 
young  man.    For  a  man  wKo  lives  the  life  I  fear  he  does,  he  taHcs 
very  well.     But,  my  dear,  he  has  no  settled  principles.     He  can  be 
AS  serious  as  you  like  for  a  little  time,  and  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
he  is  a  most  Christian  young  man,  leading  the  strictest  lue  in  the 
world.     All  the  time  John  is  laughing  at  him,  and  quizzing  him. 
His  life  is,  I  expect,  very  like  that  of  moert  young  men  of  the 
world.    He  lives  m  the  Temple,  and  that,  I  can  answer  for  it,  by 
what  I  gather  from  my  brother  John,  is  a  very  wicked  sort  of  life. 
Papa  and  mamma  seeAi  to  like  him  very  much,  and  poor  mamma  is 
so  good-natured,  and  is  incUned  to  like  everybody.     I  confess  that 
I  am  a  little  more  severe,  not  too  severe,  I  devod^y  hope  and  trust. 
He  was  at  Hastings  with  us  for  a  few  days,  and  was  very  quiet  and 
pr(^>er  there.    I  remember  saying  to  Tnamma  that  if  he  had  fallen 
nto  good  hiuids,  he  would  have  become  a  most  estimable  person, 
01  course,  she  told  this  to  John,  who  laughed  one  of  hie  loaduraghs, 


and  called  him  the  Reverend  Mr.  Faversham.  John,  you  must  know, 
has  fallen  into  the  most  dangerous  set,  who  will  have  their  little  jest 
at  everything.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  pains  me  to  hear  him  talL 
Papa  says  it  will  do  him  no  harm  in  the  end.  This,  I  need  not  say, 
is  not  my  opinion. 

"  A  very  curious  set  of  people  have  come  to  live  a  few  doors  off 
from  us.  Independents.  We  have  just  exchanged  visits.  '^Th'  y 
seem  to  be  very  good  and  quiet,  but  they  have  strange  manners  thdt, 
I  am  told,  are  peculiar  to  Newcastle  or  Sheffield — I  don't  know  which. 
One  thing  I  remaiked,  they  play  an  organ  in  the  drawing-room, 
a  handsome  one,  but  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  street  organ, 
only,  they  told  me,  it  had  a  Sabbath  barrel  that  could  be  fixed  to  it 
on  Sunday  mornings.  I  have  very  little  new,  as  you  see,  to  give  yo-i. 
We  lead  our  usually  quiet  life,  and  one  day  is  so  like  the  other,  tliat 
they  flow  into  one  another,  and  the  sun  sets.and  rises  almost  inij»?r- 
oeptibly.  I  hear  that  John  was  pleased  to  say  that  we  were  so  main- 
eight-day  clocks,  this  is  what  he  calls  a  sarcasm.  He  brings  lii^^ 
friend  Mr.  Faversham  to  dine  here  to-morrow;  I  wish  pa>a 
and  mamma  would  not  invito  these  kind  of  young  men  on  Suti(l«i\  r;. 
I  have  remonstzated,  but  iii  vAin.  I  oonfeas  it  jars  upon  my  ears  to 
listen  to  discussions  about  this  minister's  speech  in  tiie  House  of  Com- 
mons and  that  law-suit  in  Westminister  Hall.  Yet  they  talk 
about  nothing  ebe;  as  for  a  serious  and  improving  conversation, 
it  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

The  Humdrums  have  got  out  of  their  difficulties,  and  appear  to 
be  as  flourishing  as  ever.  I  Ik^  tliev  will  be  more  provident  for 
the  future :  bat  lor  all  that  tlieae  girls  had  new  bonnets  and  mantk^ 
on  when  we  saw  tiiem  yesterday,  as  though  notliing  had  happened. 
I  was  sorry  to  see  tiiis — ^for  you  know  how  people  talk.  Do  writo 
to  me  soon.  You  know  how  glad  I  always  am  to  hear  from  you. 
Mamma  unites  willi  me  in  kind  regards. 

*'*'  Tour  affeotionato  friend, 

"Araminta  Ashby." 

\ii,  Favenjiain    and  Jack  Ashby   reached    Jamaica    Lodge 
as  the  family  were  about  to  take  the  walk  after  church  and  b..^fore 
dinner,  which  was  taken  every  Sunday,  weather  permitting.     JVIrs. 
Ashby  had  just  detected  her  hui^xuid committing  the  serious  offence 
of  mistaking  his  every -day  hat  for  his  Sunday  hat.  - 

^^  What  does  it  matter?^'  said  Mr.  Ashby,  speaking  from  the 
depths  of  his  liberal  nature. 

*^  Alllhavetosay  is  that  Idoa^tgeoatwithyottiathatshabby  tlun<7.  *' 

This  was  enough  for  Mr.  Ashby.  Mrfe.  Ashby  was  in  the  habit  of 
telling  he  friends  that  she  had  not  the  smallest  voice  in  ^er  own 
house ;  and  while  she  made  this  humble  declaration  her  husband 
smiled,  and  at  the  same  time  looked  firm  as  a  rock,  intending  to 
convey  to  the  company  that  he  was  a  tyrant,  but  a  most  amiable 
one.  It  is  one  of  the  arts  of  a  dominating  woman  to  feign  abject 
submission;  Mr.  Ashby,  who  was  butter,  was  -talked  into  the  faith 
that  he  was  adamant. 

The  two  young  men  vrore  cordially  greeted. 

*^  Did  you  bring  him  in  chains,*'  said  l^iss  Victoria,  taking  her 
brother's  arm  as  «ie  epoke,  lest  he  should  at  once  escape  back  to 
town.  Mr.  Jack  left  no  room  for  an  answer.  **  Come,  none  of 
your  nonsense.  Miss  Victoria,'*  said  he. 

"  Give  the  young  gentlemen  a  glass  of  sheny,  and  then  you  will 
aU  foUow  on.'*  Mr.  Ashby,  with  this  bootable  suggestton,  offered 
his  arm  to  his  wife,  and,  in  measured  paces,  strode  away.  Mr. 
Jack  pronounced  this  proceeding  to  be  *Hhe  ticket.*'  Faversham 
followed  into  the  house,  where  Miss  Araminta  was  discovered  reclin- 
ing upon  the  sofa.  Mr.  Favenham  was  sorry  to  disturb  her,  and 
suggested  an  instantaneous  retreat. 

^' Seedy  ?"  ssud  Mr.  Jack  to  his  sister. 

^*  Are  you  unwell,  MisB  Ashby  ?*'  was  Mr.  Faversham^s  inquiry. 

'^  I've  a  slight  head^aehe,  noising  more." 

**  Wonld'nt  a  gentle  walk  do  you  good  ?" 

"That's  right,  Mr.  FKWtAam^*  said  Victoria,  gaily,  and  coquet- 
iahly  hewing,  tys  «he  offered  <be  gentleman  whom  die  addressed  a 
glass  of  wine.    Mr.  FWeraham  was  very  sorry  to  tRNMd  hat, 

**  It's  a  nervom  head-ache,*'  said  Miss  ATaminta. 

^*  N^vous  head-ache,  Is  it?  tiiea  lAiere*s  notibinglike  brandy,  hot, 
and  no  sugar — take  my  word  lor  it.**   Mr.  Jack  was  quite  seriouik 

"  Nonsense,  John." 

^^  Beally,  it  appears  to  me,  if  I  may  be  penmtted  to  miike  a 
Buggestioii,  Mies  Ashby,  that »  gentle  walk  woold  rdiere  70a*" 


PAVERSHAM  ON  HIS  WAY  TO  FAMfi. 
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Hub  wm  EaFenhamli  mpented  ndvloe. 

^'  Nomaaae,  Favenham,  bcwndy's  the  thing.*  And  llien,  to  Vic- 
toria, Mr.  Jack  added,  ^'  has  the  govenor  left  they  keys  of  the 
cellar  ?    The  key  of  the  oellar  m  the  oonierHStone  of  ibe  buiUimg.'* 

Fersuaded  that  he  had  said  a  very  good  thmg,  Jack  winked  at 
Faversham  and  at  hia  sister*  Victoria,  and  was  urbane  enough  to 
■wallov  hiB  second  glaas  of  shenry. 

Mr.  Faversham  preserved  his  gravity,  and  neglected  his  gfass  of 
wine.  He  i^)pe{ded  a  third  time  to  Mub  Ashi^ ;  at  last  the  inte- 
resting invahd  said  :  ^^  Tm  alraid  I  should  rooil  your  walk.'* 

This  idea  ajmeared  preposterous  to  the  gaflantMr.  Faversham. 

"  Fetch  her  bonnet,  aiKl  wliat  the  women  call  *  their  things/  and 
shell  come  fast  enough.'*  Mr.  Jack  was  incorrigible.  Favmham 
was  i>cady  to  strangle  him. 

llie  invalid  was  equipped  by  Victoria  for  her  walk.  She  was 
pale  and  languid ;  and  it  was  Mr.  Favere^iainHi  privilege  to  find  her, 
at  his  invitation,  leaning  upon  his  arm. 

**  Come  on,**  said  Mr.  Jack,  to  his  sister  Victoria,  "  Let  us  catdi 
up  the  governor.  We  shall  meet  you,  alow  coaches,  on  our  return.*' 

And  BO  Faversham  was  left  in  possesion  of  the  little,  pale,  serious 
image  that  had  penetrated  the  soutiHle  of  his  chambers,  and  could 
not  be  driven  awa^r.  If  any  female  eyes  have  wandered  with  us  thus 
far  (and  be  it  remarked  that,  if  they  have,  I  have  not  cheated 
their  natival  curiosity  by  the  promise  of  startling  incident  nor 
complex  tangle,)  they  brighten,  I  know,  at  this  point.  At  last  the 
two  are  about  to  come  to  an  understanding.  The  swain  will  be 
nervous,  and  the  maiden's  eyelids  wiU  droop.  He  will  lead  her  into 
the  sweet  garden  of  love  and  bid  her  mark  how  f aur  it  is.  She 
will  drop 

'*  The  whispered  '  no,*  how  little  meant, 
Sweet  falsehood  that  endears  consent/' 

and  lips  will  touch  softly.  Wo  have  read  Miss  Araminta's  letter. 
This  is  the  younc  gentleman  of  unsteady  principles,  the  sentimental 
worldling,  who  is  with  serious  Miss  Araminta.  Moreover,  the 
young  lady  has  a  head-ache,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  heart-ache. 
The  gallant,  cultivated,  easy-mannered  Mr.  Faversham  is  out  of  his 
element,  .  Let  as  see  how  the  two  get  on. 

"  Am  I  walking  too  fast?** 

"  Oh  I  dear,  no." 

A  long  and  awkward  pause. 

*'  Dear  me  I  how  John  and  Victoria  are  tearing  along !" 

^'  Your  sister  has  wonderful  spirits ;  so,  indeed,  has  John.  I 
quite  annoy  them." 

^^  I  cannot  say  that  I  do.  People  who  are  so  impulsive  seldom 
act  from  conviction.'* 

*^ That  is  true;  but,  then,  natural  impulses  are  almost  always 
good." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"  I  hope  so.     Human  nature,  at  the  bottom,  is  good,  surely." 

"  Certain  animals  are  kind  and  gentle  by  nature.  We  h^vo 
something  more  than  instinct." 

"  I  fear  we  are  getting  into  abstruse  questions.** 

"I  like  them." 

No  doubt,  Mr.  Faversham  thought  that  this  was  strange  in  a  lady 
with  a  headache.  She  tripped  on  a  stone.  He  clasperl  her  arm  to 
save  her.  This  was  opportune.  He  could  not  help  looking  earnestly 
in  her  face,  and  holding  her  hand  fast  within  his  arm. 

"Are  you  hurt? 

'*  Oh !  dear,  no.    These  roads  are  so  uneven." 

"  Delightful  to  me,  I  assure  you,  after  the  wear  and  tear  of  tho 
smoke  and  noise  of  London.** 

*'  Yet  they  are  not  so  very  difficult  to  reach." 

**  That  is  very  true.  You  ladies,  living  in  these  quiet  places, 
must  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  taste  d  ua  Londoners,  who 
seldom  lose  sight  of  the  chunney-pots." 

"  We  only  suj^xise  that  you  prefer  the  chimney-pots." 

"  There,  allow  me  to  say  that  you  hardly  do  us  justice.  The 
battle  of  life  is  not  to  be  fought  under  branching  elms,  or  where  the 
violets  grow." 

**  I  suppose  not.  But  your  pleasure  as  well  as  your  business  does 
not  appear  to  lie  far  from  the  Temple." 

"  I  was  saying  you  must  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  us.  Indeed, 
I  know  you  have." 

The  lady  was  silent ;  and  FaverUuun  was  p^ed  how  to  pursue 


the  conversation.  A  few  minutes  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashby  and 
partv  hove  in  sight.    They  were  returning. 

"rm  afraid  you  must  be  fatigued.  iSiall  we  turn  haxk'?  I 
see  your  papa  is  returning."  The  Udy  allowed  herself  to  be  veered 
round. 

*^  Here  is  our  walk  almost  at  an  end."  Faveisham  spoke  in  a 
tone  of  sadness ;  and  Miss  Ariiby  glanced  at  him. 

T^ere  was  not  a  touch  of  coquetry  in  her  manner.  Any  warmth 
that  was  expressed  in  her  eyes  came  naturally  to  them. 

"  It  is  flattering  that  you  regret  it." 

**  Regret  it !    But  shall  I  never  be  understood  ?  * 

"  Understood  ?" 

The  solution  was  left  to  Mr.  Faverriiam ;  who  has,  I  will  be 
sworn,  been  pronoimced  an  awkward  and  foolish  fellow,  by  those 
feminine  readers  who  have  tracked  the  conversation.  Where  is  the 
man  who  would  not  have  been  just  a  little  awkward  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ?    The  awkwardnes  was  an  tmspoken  compliment. 

^*  I  see  that  you  do  not  understand  me.  In  all  the  world  there  is 
nobody  in  whose  good  opinion  I  could  wish  to  stand,  so  devoutly 
as  I  vnsh  to  stand  in  yours." 

"  Indeed  I" 

Faversham  turned  towards  the  partner  of  his  walk,  and  gazed 
ardently,  but  die  would  not  turn  to  him  nor  meet  his  eyes.  Ho 
pressed  her  little  hand  within  his  arm,  and  still  sought  her  look. 
It  was  something  that  the  hand  consented  to  the  pressure. 

**  If  you  confound  me  with  all  the  young  men  in  my  position  I 
assure  you  that  you  do  me  a  grievous  wrong." 

"You  confuse  me,  INIr.  Faversham.  I  assure  you  that  you  are 
mistaken.    I  liave  no  reason  to  have  a  bad  opinion  of  you.   I " 

Mr.  Faversham,  enchanted,  took  the  little  glove  upon  his  arm  in 
his  hand.     It  was  gently  withdrawn. 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  feel,  to  know,  tha£  there  is  some  sym- 
pathy between  us?" 

There  were  two  bright  red  spots  upon  Miss  Ashby's  cheeks. 

"  You  might  make  of  me  a  true,  good,  earnest  man.  I  have 
longed,  day  and  night,  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  unreservedly 
to  you." 

"  Wo  are  friends.'*  The  little  saint  trembled  as  she  spoke.  Mr. 
Faversham  had  now  grown  bold  as  a  lion. 

**  Friends  I"  he  cried,  **  Must  this  cold  word  bo  all?" 

"  Remember,  Mr.  Faversham,  I  have  not  known  you  long  T 

"  Long  1  Do  you  think  I  have  forgotten  how  your  landness 
cheered  me  when  I  was  ill,  in  chambers  ?  Long  1  But,  it  is  true. 
And  I  am  of  no  account  in  the  world,  I  have  done  nothing,  I  am 
unknown." 

Alias  Ashby  looked  gravely  into  Favenliam's  face,  it  was  he  who 
did  not  meet  the  look  now. 

"  Indeed,  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  you.  You  must  know 
that  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  what  the  world  calls  fame." 

"  And  we  are  friends  ?" 

"  I  hope  so,  and  sliall  always  be." 

"  I  see  you  don't  understand  mo  now.  Yes,  it  is  friendship,  cold 
friendship,  and  nothing  more,  or  you  would  understand  me." 

Faver5mra  was  a  dolt.  It  has  been  said  by  a  woman  that  men 
never  know  how  soon  they  may  propose.  We  must  not  forget, 
however,  that  in  tliLs  instance  the  lady  was  no  ordinary  woman. 
If  most  women  have  no  character  at  all,  she  must  be  admitted  oa 
an  exception.    She  belongs  to  the  small  minority. 

"  You  puzzle  me." 

Did  that  noodle  Faversham  imagine  that  the  lady  would  con- 
descend to  make  love  to  him  ?  Was  she  to  speak  the  word  ?  He 
had  vanity  enough  to  wait.  But  as  they  neared  tho  gate  of 
Jamacia  Lodge,  and  she  was  still  silent,  he  mustered  all  his  courage 
for  a  last  effort,  and  said  : 

*'  I  kiijsv  I  am  unworthy,  but  your  friendship  is  not  all  I  ask. 
I  crave  your  love.     Froniise  me  that  you  Avill  not  say  no,  now  ?" 

"  Really,  you  must  remember,  how  little  we  know  of  each  other." 
Tho  young  lady  trembled,  and  hesitated ;  she  who  had  written  that 
very  strong-minded  letter  to  her  dear  Martha.  They  had  reached 
the  gate ;  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were  close  upon  their  heels. 

"  But  I  may  hope,  give  me  a  word." 

"  Another  time.^' 

The  hand  that  Faversham  clas^ped,  ere  he  relinquished  it,  now 
returned  tho  pressure,  and  two  earnest,  tender  eyes  met  bis. 

[TO  BB  COimKUSP.] 
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A    ROTABLE    ACTOR. 

HE  timeB  are  sadly  changed  in  Ireland,  as  regards 
the  drama  and  the  enjoyments  of  its  lovers,  since 
the  days  when  Jade  Johnstone  used  to  delight  his 
thousands  of  hearers,  in  old  ''  Crow  street,"  with 
his  melodious  warblings  of  Irish  melodies,  and  his 
neyer-to-be-equalled  touches  of  Irish  humour  and 
merriment.  It  can  never  be  que^ioned  that  he 
was  the  truest  painter  of  Irish  character  that  ever 
Uved.  There  was  no  trait  to  be  found  throughout 
its  extensive  range,  from  the  accomplished  geiJtle- 
man  to  the  unlettered  peasant,  that  he  was  not 
equally  master  of,  and  which  he  did  not  depict  with 
equal  spirit  and  vividness ;  and  this  always  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  us  pleased  with  the  picture  of 
ourselves,  and  acknowledge  its  truth,  while  we 
laughed  at  its  strange  and  often  ludicrous  pecu- 
liarities. Tliere  was  nothing  in  Jack  Johnstone's 
personation  that  Irishmen  would  ever  feel  aaliamed 
of,  or  that  they  would  not  willingly  allow  to  go 
tf/^*7^\T>  ^^^^  *®  ^®  world  at  large  as  faithful  delineations 
't(/  O  ^y  °^  *^^^^  eccentricities  and  faults,  as  well  as  of  their 
J-^5  ^  /  drolleries  and  virtues ;  and  hence,  not  only  is  the 
^  '  '  memory  of  this  genuine  Irish  comedian  honoured 

by  those  of  the  last  generation,  who  were  his  co- 
tomporariea,  but  his  reputation  as  an  actor  has  even  descended 
with  lustre  to  our  own  tunes. 

John  Henry  Johnstone  was  bom  at  Tipperary,  in  1750,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  small  but  respectable  fanner,  having  a  large  family. 
At  the  e.irly  age  of  eighteen  he  enlisted  into  a  regiment  of  Irish 
dragoons,  then  stationed  at  Clonmel,  commanded  by  Colonel  Brown. 
Being  smitten  with  the  charms  of  a  neighbouring  farmer's  daughter, 
Johnstone  used  to  scale  the  barrack-wall,  after  liis  comrades  liad 
retired  to  their  quarters,  for  the  purposa  of  serenading  his  mistress, 
having  a  remarkably  sweet  and  flexible  voice.  He  always  returned, 
however,  and  was  ready  at  parada  the  following  morning.  He  was 
much  esteemed  throughout  the  regiment  for  a  native  lively  turn  of 
mind,  and  peculiarly  comi^anionablc  qualities.  Two  of  his  comrades 
(who  had  found  out  the  secret  of  his  nocturnal  visitations)  scaled 
the  wall  after  him,  and  discovered  him  on  his  knee  singing  a  plain- 
tive Irish  ditty  beneath  the  window  of  his  inamorata.  They 
instantly  returned  to  quarters,  and  were  quickly  followed  by  John- 
stone. The  sergeant  of  the  company  to  which  he  belonged  eventually 
became  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  but  never  apprise'l  the 
colonel  of  the  fact.  Shortly  after  Colonel  Brown  liad  a  party  of 
particular  friends  dining  with  him,  whom  he  was  most  anxious  to 
entertain;  he  inquired  what  soldier  throughout  the  regiment  had 
the  best  voice,  and  the  palm  of  merit  was  awarded  by  the  sergeant- 
major  to  Johnstone.  The  colonel  sent  for  him  and  he  attended  the 
summons,  overwhelmed  with  apprehension  that  liis  absence  from 
quarters  nad  reached  his  commander's  ears.  He  was  soon  relieved, 
however,  on  this  point,  and  attended  the  party  at  the  time  appointed. 
The  first  song  he  sang  was  a  hunting  one,  which  obtained  much 
applause,  although  he  laboured  under  great  trepidatiou.  The 
colonel  said  that  he  had  heard  he  excelled  in  Irish  melodies,  and 
bade  Johnstone  sing  one  of  his  favourite  love  songs.  His  embar- 
rassment increased  at  this  order;  but,  after  taking  some  refreshment, 
he  sang  the  identical  ditty  with  which  he  liad  so  often  serenaded  his 
mistress,  in  such  a  style  of  pathos,  feeling,  and  taste  as  perfectly 
enraptured  his  auditors.  Having  completely  regained  his  self- 
possession  he  delighted  the  company  with  several  other  songs,  which 
all  received  unqualified  approbation. 

The  next  day  Colonel  Brown  sent  for  him  and  sounded  his  in- 
clination for  the  stage.  Johnstone  expressed  his  wishes  favourably 
on  the  point,  but  Muted  the  extreme  improbability  of  his  success 
from  want  of  experience  and  musical  knowledge.  The  colonel  over- 
came his  objections,  and  granted  him  his  discharge,  with  a  highly 
recommendatory  letter  to  his  particular  friend  Mr.  Ryder,  then 
manager  of  the  Dublin  Theatre,  who  engaged  Johnstone  at  two 
guineas  a  week  for  three  years,  which,  after  his  first  appearance  in 
*^  Lionel,^*  was  immediately  raised  to  four  (a  high  salary  at  that  time 
in  Dublin).  His  fame  as  a  vocalist  gatheried  like  a  snow-ball,  and 
he  performed  the  whole  range  of  young  singing  loveiB  with  pre- 
eminent eclat. 


Our  hero  next  formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  Miss  Poilier, 
daughter  of  C<^nel  Poitier,  who  had  then  the  command  of  the 
miUtary  depdt  at  Kilmainham  GraoL  This  lady,  beinff  highly 
acoomplishea,  and  possessing  a  profound  knowledge  (n  muac, 
imparted  to  her  husouid  the  secrets  of  the  science,  and  made  him  a 
finished  singer. 

Macklin,  having  the  highest  opinion  of  Johnstone*6  talent,  advised 
him  to  tnr  the  metropoHtan  boards,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Thomas  lutrris,  of  Covent  Garden,  who,  on  the  arrival  of  Johnstone 
and  his  wife,  immediately  engaged  them  for  three  years,  at  a  weeklj 
salary  of  £14,  £16,  and  £18.  Johnstone  made  his  first  appearance 
in  London  on  the  3rd  October,  1783,  in  his  old  character  of  Lionel, 
and  made  a  complete  hit,  fully  sustaining  the  ten  years*  reputation  he 
had  acquired  on  the  Dublin  sta^e.  After  remaining  several  yean 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  finding  nis  voice  not  improving  with  time, 
he  formed  the  admirable  policy  of  taking  to  IriJi  parts,  which  were 
then  but  very  inadec^uately  filled.  His  succgbb  was  beyond  examp|ile ; 
his  native  humour,  nch  broguo,  and  a  fine  voice  for  Irish  ditties, 
carried  all  before  liim.  In  fact,  he  was  the  only  actot  who  could 
personate  v/itli  the  utmost  effect  both  the  patrician  and  plebeLin 
Irifihmau.  lie  next  performed  at  the  Ilaymarket,  being  cue  of 
those  who  remonstrated  with  the  proprietors  of  Covant  Garden,  in 
1801,  against  their  new  regulations.  In  1803,  he  visited  his  fHcnds 
in  Dublin,  where  martial  law  being  then  in  force,  the  company  per- 
formed in  the  day-time.  On  his  return  to  London  his  wife  died, 
and  he  afterwards  married  Miss  Boulton,  the  daughter  of  a  wine 
merchant,  by  whom  he  had  Mrs.  Wallack,  who,  wiUi  her  children, 
succeeded  to  tlie  bulk  of  hLs  large  property.  In  tlie  records  of  the 
stage  no  actor  ever  approached  Jonnstone  in  Irish  characters.  Sir 
Lucius  ClVigger,  Callaghan  O'Brallaghan,  Major  OTlaherty, 
Teague,  Tully  (the  Irish  gardener),  and  Dennis  Bulgrudderj-, 
were  portrayed  oy  him  in  the  most  exquisite  colours.  In  fact, 
they  stood  alone  for  felicity  of  nature  and  original  merit. 

Johnstoiio  died  in  his  house  in  Tavistock  street,  Covjut  Garden, 
on  the  2Gth  DecembLT,  18:^9,  at  the  advanccil  ago  of  seventy -eight 
years,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  a  vault  under  the  church  of 
St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  near  the  eastern  angle  of  the  building.  I  Ii» 
will  was  proved  in  Doctors^  Commons,  and  probate  granted  under 
£12,000  personal  property.     Rumour  gave  Johnstone  the  credit  of 
being  worth  £40,000  or  £50,000.     He  left  a  gold  snuff-box  and  a 
ring  to  each  of  his  executors,  Mr.  George  Robins  and  Mr.  O^Reilly; 
a  ring  to  his  friend  Mr.  Jobling,  of  the  Adelphi ;  and  a  ring  to  Mr. 
Dunn,  the  treasurer  of  Drury  lane  ;  and,  as  the  latter  g3ntlcraan 
was  a  staunch  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton,  Johnstone  left  liim  all  his 
fishing-tackle.    To  a  female  servant,  who  nursed  him  during  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years  of  his  life,  he  bequeathxl  an  annuity  of  £i>0 
a-year.    The  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  a  legacy  ol  £i><K\ 
to  Mrs.  Vining,  was  left  to  the  children  of  hisjdaughter,  Mrs.  V/jJ.- 
lack.  n 

▲  BIBOE. 

ROM  the  woods  and  heathlands  bring 

Leaves  and  flowerets  of  the  spriug, 

Cheauut  tassels,  quaint  and  niuh, 

Daisies,  ripening  to  a  blush, 

Golden  oxeyes,  violets, 

Panaiea,  crimped  in  purfled  frets. 

Cool  fronds  of  the  scented  briar, 

Primroses-^each  cup  a-fire  ; 

Wild  thyme,  broidered  sweet  with  miut^ 

Snowdrops  dusked  with  rainy  rent, 

All  to  strew  the  bed  of  sorrow. 

Where  she  lieth  till  the  morrow. 

In  the  rushes  of  the  mere 
Half  the  liUes  reappear, 
And  around  the  dsu'k  death-house. 
The  ascetic  wall-flower  blows ; 
Twist  and  lay  them  in  her  hand ; 
Turn  the  glass  and  turn  the  san.l ; 
If  they  flourish  till  the  even. 
Her  sweet  soul  is  ttafe  in  Heaven  ; 
Miserere,  miserere, 
Brain  is  sick  and  heart  is  weary, 
Sitting  by  the  bed  of  sorrow, 
Where  she  lieth  till  the  morrow, 
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WHAT  MK  UAGVULE  SAW  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

R.S.  MAGUIRE,  wife  to  Denny  Maguire,  of  the 

Kilehano  Amu,  hud  retired  to  reaL  The  church 
bell  VBS  toUiDg  elcvi.-ii  when  she  took  a  laat  look  »t 
the  room  sod  quenched  tlie  candle.  It  wis  Satur- 
day night,  and  Denis,  according  to  immemoml 
custom,  biul  remained  in  the  parlour  to  contribute 
bia  wit  and  jocularity  to  tho  converaatioa  of  a  few 
friends  who  luul  returned  from  a  cliri«teninK,  nnl 
dipped  into  the  Arnu  to  Hpeud  an  hour  until  mid- 
night. The  courtesy  of  her  hnaband  waa  but  ill- 
npproved  by  Mrs,  Maguire,  who  entertained  a 
VB^e  suspicioD  tliat  llie  bou.se  was  haunted  by  the 
fairies,  or  desceudanta  of  fairies,  nho  formeriy  oc- 
cupied the  mth  on  which  the  Kilshane  Anna  woa 
built.  IKt  fears,  it  isouly  juet  to  admit,  liad  EOiiie 
foundation.  Night  after  night,  when  every  one 
was  in  bed,  nml  only  Bill,  tbo  watch-dog,  wns  up 
>nd  abi-oad,  nipei-natutal  tunacA  proceeded  from 
ki ,  L:«..l.a.k      Xf.u.  tiidtma  i^ma  w^  Bluirp  clattcT,  RS 


thj  kitchen. 


V  there  came  a 


ling  wU.!i 
forcbodud 
d'jAlrueiiun  (o 

t^'laas,  tiimbUr 
iiiid  cii<cniitcr 
■  •II  thodrefccr. 


II  per  natural 


tioiis,but,how- 

lie  felt,  he  al- 
wayB  contrived 

to  allay  his  wife's  appi'eheiifioiiB  by  such  eicLimiitiona  tta — "  ^ftL-tlu, 
tbj  dickons  take  tti&t  oat !"  or,  '■  Will  thorn  niic;  never  b-j  aisy  V" 
Consoled  by  tho  practical  philosophy  of  such  words  Mra.  ftlaguiro 
would  draw  a  long  sigh,  inanuate,  m  her  bUndest  tones,  tliat  '■  luck 
never  came  of  meddling  with  tho  good  people,"  nod  so  commit  licr- 
aclf  to  thj  heaven  of  sleep. 

The  church  clock  struck  three,  and  Mra,  Maguire  awoke.  "  Sliich 
Eho  marvelled,"  as  the  old  ballad  has  it,  that  Deuia  should  hare 
prolonged  his  carouBala  t)  bo  unseasonable  an  hour,  ller  astonish- 
ment was  increased  wheu,  on  liatcoinK  attentively,  till  the  silence 
tingled  in  her  gats,  sh?  could  not  catch  the  sound  of  a  single  voice 
or  the  jingle  of  a  solitary  glam  from  the  room  in  which  the  had  left 
the  rerellm.  To  arise,  to  light  a  candle,  and  descend  the  stairs  in 
search  of  Denis,  was  but  the  work  of  a  few  momenta.  On  reaching 
the  ground  floor,  what  was  her  aurpcise  to  find  that  individual,  with 
his  back  propped  up  against  tho  kitchen  door,  hie  head  sunken  on 
his  chest,  ana  a  bntken  pipe  scattered  in  fragments  by  his  side, 
seated  fast  asleep  on  the  sround. 

"  Dinis,"  she  exclaim^,  "  Dinis,  get  up  iv  ye've  any  ahame  left, 
yo  ^amiii'  drunkard ;"  and  with  these  words  she  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  and  gave  him  one  of  those  shakes  with  which  a  maatifi  some- 
timw  hoooiua  a  apuiiel. 


Denis  lazily  opened  bis  eyes,  and  rapidly  recLwed  them.  "  I 
consint,"  he  muttered,  "  I  constnt,  though  it  goes  hard  aginst  me, 
mind  yes." 

"  Musha,  alanna,  do  yez  hear  him  ?  the  unforthinate  man  that  has 
no  more  bueinera  takin'  a  dhrop  than  an  omadhaun  1  Connnt,  yerra ! 
come,  come,  ye'll  get  yer  duath  o'  oould,  eittin'  here,  yon  foolish 
crathur." 

Denis  received  a  duplicate  of  the  first  shrug,  and  again  ondosed 
bis  eyes.  '■  Didn't  I  tell  yez,"  he  exclaimed,  with  no  small  show  of 
bitterness,  "didnt  I  tell  yez  tliat  I  oonsinted — and  what  more  does 
yez  want.  Ai !  ai  I  gour  that,  you  desaver,"  ho  continued,  addressing 
Lis  wife,  who  wss  suddenly  startled  by  his  altered  manner.  ■'  Bs 
off  wid  ycr,  ould  man — do ;  have  yer  choice,  an'  more  luck  to  yez. 
Amh,  wlut  kcm  acrasB  yez  that  yei  didn't  fut  it  to  the  North 
Pde,  ai?" 

'•  Oh  I  tfien,  what  b  he  dhramiu'  of  ?"  asked  Mre.  Mnguirc,  in  a 
voice  of  tremulous  expostulation,  "  who  is  the  ould  man,  and  what 
is  he  sayin'  V  Lord  bctune  ua  an'  harm  iv  the  North  Pole  1  He's 
crackt,  crackt  entirely,  so  he  is,'  and  she  raised  her  hastily -donned 
gown  to  her  eyes,  and  began  crying. 

"I'll  bell  it  all  over  the  pariBh,"graancd  Denis,  who  now  sat  morenp- 

right,  and  was,  to  all  appearances,  rational  enough.    ■'  Show  yer  nose 

at  the  eron  if 

yci  dare,  and 

girl  from  tho 
poet-office  to 
the  tay-shop, 
but'll  pin  a  tm 
kittle    to   yer 

lint  ! " 

"  Oh !  Ihin, 
Dinis,  Dinis, 
dlanna." 

"None  o' 
yer  Dinises  to 
mo,"  screamed 
Kir.  Maguire. 
■■  Ilould  yer 
tongue,  yeh, 
yeh— gour 
that,  I  tell 
yez,"  and  he 
shot  his  fist 
fiercely  at  his 
wifu. 

'■  Come  out 
iv  this,  Diuis, 
dtjar,  and  don't 
be  ravin'  like  a 


"  Yis,  av  coorse  ;  cock  yez  up,  ai  1  Arrah,  then,  may  be  I  be 
bowlJ  to  ask  yaz  wherc'e  the  little  lord,  ai  ? — the  natc  little  hwd, 
with  the  hump  betune  his  shouldeis,  and  the  hape  of  a  pimple  on 
hia  nose.  Be  the  mortial  frost,  but  yez  was  a  purty  pair,  wasn't 
yez  ?  Lavo  the  house  this  minit,  and  be  off  wid  'iro ;  lave  the 
noose,  and  never  darken  tho  doore  again." 

"  Dinis,  dortint.  ah,  thin,  what's  comin'  over  yez,  t«  thrat«  me  in 
thid  way,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Blaguire,  as  she  retreated  from  her  husband 
who  compelled  her,  with  repeated  threats,  in  the  direction  of  the 

"  Will  yez  be  off,  or  say  yez  won't ;  will  yez  f " 

"  I'll  do  anything,  Dinis,  to  piaze  yez.'' 

"  Thin,  show  ns  your  back,  and  keep  yer  face  to  ycnelf  till  'tis 
wont^.  Out  wid  yez — out  wid  yez,"  and  bo  saying,  Mr.  Maguiie 
ejected  bis  wife  over  the  thrcshou  into  the  village  street. 

■'  Ye'll  be  Borry  for  this,  Dinis,"  grfUimBri  Mrs.  Maguire,  turn- 
ing back  for  a  moment. 

"Willyeztake  yersetf  to  the  lordheea  ?"  replied  Dinis,  "shuro, 
he'll  want  some  one  to  straighten  bis  hump  for  him,  and  wbo'd  do 
it  better  nor  hia  wife,  oi,  my  jewel  ?" 

"  The  Lord  foTKive  yez,  Dinis." 

"  That's  more  than  jrex  dsHns  Tcnelf,  at  anj  late.    Top  vf  tb« 
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momm'  to  yez,*^  and,  ivith  this  polite  wish,  Mr.  Magttzre  cloeed  the 
door  and  di6ap^)eared. 

Mfb.  Maguire,  completely  mystified  by  her  husband's  conduct,  and 
vonderxDg  what  serious  chuige  could  hare  deprived  her  in  one  night 
of  the  burthen  of  his  affections,  turned  into  the  house  oi  a  neigh- 
bour, and  seated  herself  dejectedly  on  a  three-legged  stool^or  ^^  cree- 
peen,"  by  the  side  of  the  turf  fire.  She  was  rocking  herself  to  and  fro 
oneasUy,  whilst  her  tears  came  thick  and  fast,  and  her  soba  almost 
choked  her,  when  the  mistrees  of  the  house,  Mrs.  OShau^messy, 
returned  from  the  bawn  and  discovered  her. 

"  Why,  thin,  Mtb.  MagnJre,'ia  it  yourself  s  afore  me.  Oh  !  the 
poor  woman  cryin',  I  declare  cryin' !  Why,  thin,  is  there  anything 
gone  wrong  over  the  way  ?** 

"  HimseS — 'tis  himself  T'  groaned  Mrs.  Maguire. 

"Himself,  jewel !  Arrah,  thim  min  aiw  always  crazy  when  they 
take  a  drop  or  two  over  night,  and  'tis  a  'fool  nd  mind  ^em.  My 
jintleman  'U  miss  you  afore  'tis  dark,  believe  me.  He  didn't  bate 
yez  ;  did  he  ?" 

**  No,  Mistrees  Shanghnessy,  I'll  be  bowld,  he  didn't.  He  sea  to 
to  me,  says  he,  go  off  widyour  k>idbeen,  for  a  tate  or  sup  ye'fl  never 
tike  agin  wid  me,  sez  he." 

*^  A  lordhcen,  htagh.  Gondoutha^  what  put  that  is  his  head,  I 
wondhcr  ?" 

**  Thim  fairies,  divil  shoot  thim,"  replied  IMrs.  Maguire.  "  Sliure, 
I  often  said,  if  he  had  luck  or  grace  he'd  lave  'em  alone,  and  not  bo 
mcddlin'  or  makin'  with  thim  Skat  didn't  consam  him.*' 

Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  kioked  mysterious,  and  shook  her  head  in 
token  of  assent.  "Tlnm  ouW  pJavces  doea'nt  answer  Christians, 
anyhow.  I  would'nt  aod  a  lark  out  iv  em  if  there  was'nt  another 
green  spot  in  the  ban»iy.  Here,  lave  off  now,  for  tlicre's  the  min 
comin  to  breakfast  and  we'Q  have  our  tay  when  they  shows  their 
Ixicks,  so  we  will." 

Somewhat  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  the  non-inebriating  cup, 
Mrs.  Maguire  hastened  to  indulge  ner  soitows  in  the  privacy  of  an 
inner  room.  The  labourers  soon  arrived,  and  she  listened  intently 
to  their  conversation  in  cxrder  to  satisfy  herself  that  the  scandal  of 
which  -she  was  the  victim  had  not  spread  through  the  village.  No- 
thhig  occurred  to  alarm  her,  however,  until  one  of  the  men,  whose 
mouth,  judging  from  the  thickness  of  his  articulation,  was  embar- 
rassed by  the  presence  of  a  lumper,  exclaimed  : 

"  Dick  Boulster  was  done  out  of  his  sudden  death,*  this  momin, 
sure,  and  sorra  the  one  could  spake  to  him,  he  was  so  down  in  the 
n>outh." 

*'  Begor,'*  remarfced  anoilier  voiee,  "  he  must  be  goin*  to  the 
wall  entirely,  when  he'd  pass  by  Dinnj  Magnire's  withont  paying 
hia  respects  to  the  native.** 

"  Faith  ite  toight  enough  wid  him,**  observed  a  man  with  a  north 
Tipperary  accent.  *•  Did'nt  we  see  lum  on  Friday,  standing  on  one 
fut  at  Mick  Lalor^s  bulk,  whildl  he  was  gettin*  a  thieveenf  on  the 
other.'* 

^^  He  has  a  great  back  in  America,  dough,"  said  a  man,  with  an 
exceedingly  weak  organ.  *'  De  girls  send  him  homo  hapes  o' 
money — I  wish  he  was  tirty  pounds  in  my  books  dis  morning." 

^^Musha,  talk  sinse,**  exclaimed  the  first  speaker,  "an  don't 
bo  runnin  away  wed  yourselves,  like  gonis,t  1  tell  yez  that  the 
raisin  he  had'nt  his  dhrop  is,  bekaso  he  could'nt  get  it,  and  the 
raisin  he  could'nt  get  it  is,  bekase  l>inny  would'nt  open  the  doore, 
he's  getting  so  holy,  gondoutha .'" 

A  roar  of  laughter  succeeded  the  sarcastic  comment  implied  in  the 
last  observation.  The  men  soon  afterwards  rose  and  left  the  house, 
and  Mrs.  Maguire  was  preparing  to  emerge  from  her  hiding  place, 
when  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  exclaimed,  in  a  half  whisper : 

"  Be  as  mute  as  a  mouse,  for  himself  is  comin*  up  the  paddock. ** 

"  For  the  love  of  God,  don't  say  Tm  here,  or  there'll  bo  ructions 
tin  Michaelmas  !'* 

"  Aisv,  now  be  aisy,  till  we  nears  wnat  ne  sez  for  himself.  Bo 
quiet,  alanna,  and  who  knows  but  its  all  for  the  best.*^ 

So  saying,  Mrs.  O'Shanghncssy  throw  herself  into*  a  posture  of 
affected  inattention,  and  was  merrily  humming  a  millung  song, 
when  Dennis  Maguire  entered  the  house,  looking  pale  and  hazard. 

**■  God  bless  all  here  I'*  he  said,  with  a  slight  quaver  in  his  voice, 

"  And  yon  too,  Dinis.     How's  all  at  home  wid  yez  ?" 

"  Purty  Uilddlin',  begor ;  we  can't  complam,  ma'am.** 

"Won't  yez  sit  down  and  rest  yerself,  Dinia?*' said  the  lady, 
•  Glass  of  raw  whiskey,    f  I*atch  of  kather.     J  Fools. 


driving  the  cat  from  a  hay-bottomed  chair,  and  handing  it  t/>  ta. 
visiter.     "  Is  hera^  fine  and  ntrcmgly  ?" 

Dennis  groaned.  "  Consaiuin'  her,  Mrs.  O'Shaughneesy,  1  .. 
afeerd  I'v^  put  my  fut  in  it.*' 

"  Fut,  agr&  I  that*s  a  quare  thing  !** 

'^MoriiM.  quare,  ma'am,  intirefy.    Mrs.  O*  Shaughnncssj,  I 
the  manest,  ungratefulest  baste  in  crayation.*' 

"  Is  the  man  dhramin*  wid  his  eyes  open  ?"  asked  the  good  woiu  j' . 
suspending  the  operation  of  washing  a  butter  tub,  and  looking  . 
the  speaker. 

"  Faith,  they're  open  wide  enough  now,  ma*am.  If  you  saw  thii.i 
this  momin'  airly,  'tis'u't  that  ye'd  say,  I  be  baU." 

"  Cobwebs,  after  tlie  night,  yez  mane  ?" 

"  Dust,  ma'am — fairy  dust  that  tuk  away  my  five  sinsis  to  xht 
other  world,  and  put  me  beyant  meself,  and  made  me  turn  Bidk 
out  o*  doors— made  a  pote— a  rale,  lire  pote  o'  me  intirely,  ma'am  I 

"  The  dickens  take  it,  sure  yez  wasn't  as  bad  as  all  that,  Diui-: ' 
Pote,  inagh.  Shure  thim  niver  has  wives  or  houses,  and  yez  Lo^ 
both,  God  bless  *em  1" 

"  And  I  don't  desarve  'em,  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  for  I'm  a  Iwsto, 
and  no  mistake,  to  turn  out  that  kind-hearted  crathui'  on  the  cowl  1 
wofld,  without  a  bit  o'  breakfast,  or  a  tester  in  her  pocket,  .'n  .i 
mornin'  airly  ;"  and  so  affected  was  the  speaker  by  the  mthoe  of  h- 
own  discourse,  that  he  buried  his  face  between  his  hands  and  wl'[ : 
audibly.  Mrs.  Maguire  who  was  a  breathless  listener  to  all  tb.i: 
passed,  in  the  next  room,  imitated  hia  example  wirh  that  inir.: 
facility  for  which  the  female  ^e-ducta  ore  celebrated,  but  she  tKXjk. 
care  to  drown  her  fioba  in  the  folds  of  her  cfedk,  lest  her  grief  ahould 
betray  her. 

"  Tut,  tut,  man,  come,  don't  be  kiOai  yexeelf  that  way,"  in5iFt<><l 
Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  in  a  voice  d  the  kindest  sympathy.  *'  The 
thruest  coa|de  on  the  face  iv  the  earth  wifi  have  their  thrials  and 
faUin'-out^  But  Dinis,  I'm  complately  bothered  to  make  out  the 
raisin  tiiat  came  over  yez,  all  of  ahape>  tomalthreat  poor  Biddy. 
Was  she  throoblesome?** 

"  Heisdf  thronblesome  I  An  angel  playin'  on  a  harp  o^  goold 
isn't  her  aiquil  for  ciyiHtT,  ma'am.    Oh,  that  dhrame,  that  dhranic  I  * 

"  What  dhrame  ?"  asked  Mre.  O'Shaughnessy. 

"  Muaha,  sit  dotim,  and  ye'U  hear  the  whole  of  it." 

Mrs.  CShaughneasy  followed  the  diieetion,  and,  after  many 
introductory  "hems"  and  '••haws,"  and  several  apparently  ineffec- 
tual efforta  to  clear  hk  throet,  Dennis  began : 

"  You  must  know,  ma'am,  that  lasi  nig^,  it  bein'  Sathurday, 
two  o'  the  boys  dropped  in,  bctther  nor  an  hour  afore  midnight,  to 
have  a  weeny  dhrop  afore  they  should  lave  fot  home.  My  mimory 
may  disave  me  (that's  as  oold  thrick  wid  it),  but  I'd  be  af eered  to 
say  that  I  tnk  more  nor  mx  or  seven  glasses  with  a  dash  o'  spring 
wather  in  each  iv  'em,  to  oool  them  a  Ut,  yon  know.  Ilowsomover, 
the  boys  went,  and  1  barred  the  doore,  and  I  tuk  the  candle  from 
the  hob,  and,  just  as  I  put  my  foot  on  the  first  step,  what  do  you 
consave  should  I  hear  but  the  rattlin'  and  tearin'  of  spoons,  the  new 
spoons  we  bought  at  the  pattern  iv  Bruff,  and  the  greatest  divar^ioa 
of  cut  glaag  in  the  kitchen  !  Well,  my  hair  stood  on  an  end  Hke 
a  shafc  of  bulrushes,  and  my  knees  knocked  together  for  all  the 
world  like  a  pair  o'  dale  clappers.  "  What  does  that  mane,  at  all, 
at  idl  ?"  sez  ^  to  meself.  Nobody  answered,  av  coxuise,  but,  insteacl 
o'  that,  the  glasses,  man  aliye,  fell  to  rattlin'  agin  and  agin,  and  the 
spoons  fell  to  kicking  up  the  most  unmarciful  ructions.  As  I  waa  sayin', 
I  cocked  my  ear  like  a  hai'e,  and  hearkened  to  the  fun  that  was  goin* 
on  inside,  and  all  atwanst,  I  heard  an  ould  man  conghin'  and  crowiu', 
and  three  or  four  more  ould  men,  too,  I  be  ball,  laughin'  as  if 
they'd  split  their  sides  wid  the  divarsion.  I  tnk  my  fut  off  the 
stairs,  and  the  kitchen  door  bein'  a  taste  open,  I  clapped  my  eye  to 
it  and  looked  in.  Holy  jewel,  if  yon  saw  thim !  A  lump  of  mate, 
with  a  double  hedge  of  yellow  fat — a  lump  you  couldn't  cram  into 
a  skiagh^  was  on  the  table ;  one  ould  man  stood  fominst  me,  dressed 
in  blue  knee-breeches,  and  whited  darned  stockings,  and  a  rale  swal- 
low-tail wid  goold  buttons,  shinen'  like  a  clane  candlestick,  and  a  hat 
for  all  the  world  Hke  Tom  Lacy's  caubogue,  only  it  was  turned  up 
at  the  iddes :  his  white  hair  was  all  rolled  up  in  a  ball  with  a  skiver 
stuck  behind  in  it ;  and  he  had  a  bottle  of  the  best  Jameson^s  (two 
ahilfings,  and  eveiy  farthen  iv  it,  a  pint)  to  hw  month,  guttlin*  away, 
ma'am,  as  iv  he'd  swallow  Fonl-a-phonca,  the  Lord  save  m !  Be- 
tune  hma  and  I  there  was  a  laddo  upon  one  knee,  decantin'  a  bottle 
iv  Gomethiu'  or  another,  like  the  big  bottle  in  Dr.  Sbanc'd  window ; 
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this  laddo  iron  boots  up  to  his  knees,  and  such  a  cambric  handker- 
cher  ondemathe  his  ouldchin !  The  fire  was  blazin*  betune  the  hobs, 
as  if  thejT  was  bint  on  maAufactheriu*  an  anvil,  and  fominst  it  was 
sated  an  ookl  codger,  wid  a  jug  of  hot  punch  in  his  hand,  and  snap- 
pin'  awaj  wid  his  fingers,  like  wildfire,  to  the  chune  o'  the  *•  Limerick 
Lasfies.'  The  flure  was  all  a  spread  of  rale  chainej,  and  lashins  o^ 
feeding  ham,  and  pork,  and  beef,  and  cabbage,  and  mat&  o'  that 
soft.  But  what  opened  my  eyes,  intirely ,  intirely ,  was  a  murtherin' 
queer  thing  betune  a  frog  and  a  buttherfly,  fiuttherin'  and  Hying 
around  the  room,  and  divartin'  himself,  wid  his  legs  up  to  the  ceilin', 
as  if  he  was  a  rale  fly.  S(Mne  o*  the  min  were  cuttin*  capers  in  the 
.dancin^  way,  wid  the  vnmen.  Arrah,  to  see  thiin — such  dandies  as 
tiiim  was,  wid  wings,  moryaghy  stuck  out  o^  their  shoulders,  and 
castles  iv  cock's  featheis  growin'  out  iy  the  tops  o'  their  heads. 
But  *twas  the  coortin'  and  collogueing*  that  put  me  pipe  out 
complately,  for  there  was  sated  forninst  me  an  ould  buckeen  wid  a 
hump,  as  big  as  a  churn  on  his  back,  and  his  oukl  ai*m,  if  ycz  plaze, 
around  a  young  lady  in  a  high-cauled  cap,  and  a  turkey -red  hand- 
kercher.  *  Faith,*  sez  I  to  myself,  ^  Til  have  an  eye  to  yez,  my 
dai'lint,'  and  so  I  kept  it  on  'em,  until  the  lady  turned  round  her 
purty  head,  and,  Mrs.  O'Shaughneasy,  Til  take  my  book-oath  on't,  the 
lady — ^the  lady,  ^mind  yez,  was,  (here  the  narrator  i^read  out  his 
li\£!3,  twirled  hk  thumbs  rapidly,  and  continued  in  a  hoarse  whisper,) 
the  wife!  When  I  saw  her,  sated  on  the  barrel,  collogueing  wid  the 
ould  Cromwellian  of  a  villyan,  I  tried  to  make  a  haul  at  the  pair,  • 
and  twist  his  head  off  iv  him,  but  the  dickons  resave  the  step  the 
legs  would  go,  and  I  had  to  stand  there  in  the  cowld  like  a  pilgarlic, 
seeiu'  Biddy  divartin'  herself  wid  the  good  people.  All  at  wanst 
the  music  caysed,  and  ther  laddo  with  the  ^ver^  in  his  head  sez, 
sez  he: 

*^  ^  That  Magoire  is  the  scum  of  a  vagabond — ^he's  the  sworn 
inimy  of  tiie  ould  stock,'  sez  he,  ^  an\  ii  I  had  my  own  way,  I'd  open 
his  eye  whilst  ye'd  be  sayin'  Jack  Kobinson.' 

'^  ^  Thrue  for  yez,  Hardx|^  avic,'  says  the  man  that  was  bottlln' 
the  medicine,  ^  thrue  for  yez,'  sez  he,  ^  ^nd  the  pookah  take  him  an' 
his  breed,  an'  every  stick  and  stone  belongin'  to  thim.^ 

^^  The  bddo  that  was  dancin'  wid  the  paycock  lady,  here  opened  his 
mouth  and  sez  he,  ^  Teranages,  but  his  wife's  a  gim,  a  rate  gim,  and 
its  the  dickons  iv  a  ^lame  that  she  should  be  livin'  wid  that 
raonstherosity .  Min,*  sez  he,  to  the  fellows  that  might  wear  a  tailor's 
thimUe  for  a  waist-band — *•  min,'  sez  he,  *  I  moves  we  whips  her  off 
and  marry  her  to  Lord  Plumtop.' 

*'^  *  Kight,'  sez  Skiver,  *  right.  I  was  pcmdherin'  ovw  that  mescU, 
and  sorra'  betther  way  I  sees,'  sez  he,  '  of  punishin'  the  spalpeen.' 

*''■  Before  the  boy's  tongue  had  time  to  get  into  his  cheek,  the 


B'jz  he. 

"  *  Iss,  my  lord,'  says  the  whole  o'  the  pinkeens,  bowin'  and  scrapin' 
until  they'd  pick  a  pin  iv  the  flure  with  their  eye-lashers — '  Ijss, 
my  lord,'  sez  they. 

^^  '•  Thm,'  sez  he,  ^  by  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Flumtops,  I 
swear  on  the  top  and  bottom  iv  the  griddle  to  have  the*  gim  for  my- 
self— I'm  king  o'  the  castle,'  sez  he,  and  the  pimx^le  grew  reddher 
and  reddher,  ^  and  who  dare  rassle  ?' 

"  '  Bo  the  hoky,'  says  the  Skiver,  *  my  lord  is  getten*  as  stiff  as 
Bill  Ilaly's  dog,  that  swallowed  a  whole  stone  of  starch,  and  a  blue- 
biOg,  into  the  bargin.  Yez  may  lead  me  if  it  plazes  yez,'  sez  Skiver, 
boiildly,  *  but  I  'd  see  ihe  whole  stock  of  yez  hanged,  dhrawn^  and 
quarthered,  before  I'm  dhruv.' 

"  The  ould  man  that  was  engravin'  his  shins  afore  the  fire,  here 
got  up,  and  sez  he,  taken  out  his  handkercher,  ^  I  blush  for  yez, 
fekiver,  I  blu^  for  yez.  If  yez  have  any  rimnint  of  dacency  in  yez, 
yj  down  on  yer  binded  knees,  and  beg  his  brdship's  parding.' 

^^  Ai'rah,  woman  alive,  to  hear  Skiver  laughin'  at  that  would  do 
you  good  for  a  shrovetide.  He  cocked  his  head,  he  cocked  his  eye, 
*  One  man  is  good  as  another,'  sez  he,  *  barrin  he's  a  lord  or  a  duke — 
\>cgor,  barrin'  he's  an  earl,  for  all  that.    And  if  his  lordship,'  sez 


the  sneezin  wasn't  over),  are  yez  bint  on  lackin'  uj)  a  rucsliin  in  my 

•  \Vhi8pering. 


dominions  ?    Yer  pinance  is,'  sez  he,  *  to  go  down  on  yer  (ask-tkce^ 
ash-thee^) — that  snuff  is  murtherin'  strong — yer  four  ugly  bones, 


promised  ._ 

Plumtop,  here  an'  I  wouldn't  cliange  my  mind  for  the  best  grocery 
in  Caherconlish,'  and  sayin*  this,  she  turned,  up  her  mouth  and 
kissed  the  pimple  on  the  lord's  nose,  begor^may  1  niversee  another 
Sunday,  but  she  did. 

" '  Stand  out,'  sez  Skiver,  stiuarin  his  fists  for  the  divarshin.  "  If 
I'm  to  bo  thrattid  like  a  baste,  I'll  be  a  baste,'  and  wid  that  he  up 
wid  his  fist  and.  knocked  down  the  lordheen.  There  was  the  hape 
of  a  pillilu  on  the  head  of  this,  the  scrawlin'*  became  gineral,  but 
faith,  my  bowld  Skiver  flaked  them  right  and  left,  min,  wimen, 
and  childrin,  as  they  was,  until  the  physic  man  up  wid  a  decanter 
and  laid  hiiu  as  flat  as  a  pancake.  In  the  manetime  I  looked 
around  for  Biddy,  and,  shure  enough,  there  she  was,  sittin'  on  the 
ban-el,  breakin'  her  heart  cryin',  and  tiein'  up  the  lordheen's  head 
with  a  sbally  shawl  1  bought  her  the  Sathuroay  night  aforo.  The 
physic  man  kum  up  to  feel  his  pulse. 

*"  Only  wan  thing  'II  cure  him,'  sez  he,  takin'  out  a  watch  as  big 
as  a  pot-lid,  and  cocken  it  to  his  ear.  *  He'll  be  as  stiff  as  a  herrin' . 
afore  Hvg  minutes  if  its  not  administhered.'  *  And  wliat's  that?'  sez 
Biddy,  in  a  heart-broken  voice.  *  Ai,  what  is  it  ?*  » A  weddin*- 
ring,'  sez  the  docthor,  'boiled  down  in  a  pot  of  goat's  milk. 
Haven't  yez  a  ring  yerself,  my  lady.' 

"  *  Begor,  thin,  1  have,*  sez  she,  '  an'  hero  its  for  him,  if  'twas 
goold  tin  times  over.' 

**  So  she  whipped  off  the  ring,  ma'am,  and  when  Physic  sez, 
'  WhafU  Dims  think  o'  this  whin  it  kums  to  his  ears  ?'  sez  he. 

"  *  Will  you  hould  your  jaw,  and  don't  be  bottherin'  me  about 
the  spalpeen.     I've  somethin'  else  to  consarn  me'?' 

'  *  Well,  the  milk  was  boiled,  and  no  sooner  did  the  lordheen  swal-low 
it,  then  he  got  up  and  marched  about  the  room  as  grand  as  a  paycock. 
"  *  Does  yez  love  me,  Biddy  ?*  sez  he. 

"  *  I  dotes  on  you,'  sez  Biddy,  '  shure,'  sez  she,  *  a  nater  pimple 
was  never  seen  tiian  that  on  yer" lordship's  nose.' 

"  *  What'ud  Maguire  give  for  such  a  lump  of  grandher?*  sez  the 
iordheen. 

"  *•  The  two  eyes  out  iv  his  head,'  sez  Biddy. 
"  '  When  will  we  be  married,  Biddy  ?'  sez  he. 
^^  ^  Faith,  as  soon  as  its.conva^ant,'  sez  she. 
*' '  Where  'il  we  be  married,  jewel  ?'  sez  he. 
"  Why,  thin,  where  but  at  the  North  Pole  ?'  sez  she. 
"  '  We  must  have  Dinis's  consint,  Biddy,' sez  the  old  scoundrel. 
'  Will  it  be  aisy  to  find  him  ?' 

" '  There  he's  behind  the  doore,'  says  she.  '  Hurrah,  hurrah,  sez 
the  lordheen,'  wheeling  his  stick  around  his  head.  '  Min,'  sez  he,  'drag 
in  that  quadruped  and  ask  him  if  heconsintBto  my  marryin'  Biddy?' 
and,  sure  enough,  before  I  could  lift  a  leg  they  had  me  off  iv  my 
pins  and  planted  in  the  middle  iv  the  flm*e. 
"  *  Biddy,'  sez  I,  '  Biddy,  the  Lord  forgive  yez !' 
^^  ^  Musha,  hould  your  ugly  mouth,'  sez  she,  ^  and  don't  be  cacklin 
Ikke  a  gandher." 

^^  ^  Does  yez  consint  ?'  sez  the  lordheen,  with  a  scrame  like  a  wild 
crane ;  ^  does  yez  consint  to  separate  from  yer  wife  and  give  her   to 
them  that  can  support  her  dacently  ?* 
"  '  No,'  sez  I. 

"  *Pull  off  his  hair,  one-by-one,  min,'  sez  the  lordheen,  'we'll  taich 
him  manners  afore  he's  much  ouldher.' 

^'  So  the  pinkeens  kem  around  me  and  they  pulled  away  until 
I  put  my  hand  to  the  top  of  my  head,  roarin'  all  the  time  wid  pain, 
aiidsiw  I  had  only  threenairs  remainin'.  Begor  I  was  frightened  to 
think  of  wearin'  a  wig,  and  as  all  the  hair  was  goin'  I  thought  best 
to  keep  the  seed  of  a  new  crop,  so  sez  I, '  I  consint,'  and  hardly  were 
the  words  out  o'  my  mouth  when  I  sits  up  and  seea  Biddy  afore  me. 
^  Get  out  iv  the  house  this  minute,  sez  I,'  and  wid  that  I  planted 
her  in  the  mi>ldle  iv  the  pavement,  for  I  couM'nt  conaaive  I  had 
been  dhramin'.  Arrah  is'nt  that  her  cryin  away  in  the  room  there  ?' 
said  Denis,  suspending  the  story  and  listening.' " 

'•''  Tis  herself,  then,  poor  woman,'  said  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  ;  here 
go  in  an'  make  friends  with  her." 

Denis  went,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  hokLiog  ^  wife  by, 
the  hand. 

*  Fighting. 
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"  Twas  all  a  dhrame,  ma*aiu,  an'  ahe  forgives  ins,  an'  I'm  going 
to  take  the  pledge  to-morrow." 

**  An»  when  you  do,"  said  his  wife,  laughing,  "  I'll  run  off  with  the 
lordheen.*' 

"  Are  yez  at  it  again  ?"8aid  Denis,  catching  and  kissing  her, "  the 
dickons  take  him  for  a  lordheen,  any  how !" 


THE  SniFLICITY  OF  SOIENGK 

ATURE  presents  u^  with  numerous  instances  of  mi- 
nute subdivisions,  which  utterly  baffle  our  powers  of 
conception.  Thus,  human  hair  varies  in  thickness 
^  from  the  250th  to  the  600th  part  of  an  inch,  and  yet, 
"'  each  one  is  a  capillary  tube.  The  fibre  of  the  coarsest 
wool  is  about  the  5()0th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
an  1  the  finest  only  the  1 ,500th  part.  The  silk  line,  as 
spun  by  the  worm,  is  about  the  5,000th  part  of  an  inch 
tnick ;  bub  a  spider's  line  is,  perhaps,  six  times  finer, 
or  only  the  30,000th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in- 
Gomu(m,  that  a  single  pound  of  this  attenuated,  yet 
perfect  substance,  would  be  sufficient  to  encompass 
our  globe. 

Animalculae  are  so  small,  that  many  thousands  to- 
gether are  smaller  than  the  pomt  of  a  needle.    Lee- 
wenhock  says,  there  are  more  animals  in  the  milt  of 
a  codfish,  tluin  men  on  the  whole  earth,  and  that  a 
single  grain  of  sand  is  larger  than  four  thousand  of 
thes3  animals.    Mor3over,  a  particle  of  the  blood  of 
one  of  these  Aiihualculse  has  been  found,  by  a  calcu- 
J^'^^^    lation,  to  be  as  much  less  than  a  fflobe  of  1-lOth  of 
wjf\     <ui  inch  in  diameter,  as  that  globe  is  less  than  the 
f      ft     whole  earth,     lie  states,  that  a  grain  of  sand,  in  dia- 
m3ter  but  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  will  cover 
1 125,000  of  the  orifices  through  which  we  perspire ;  and  that  of 
&oni  J  animilculffi,  3,000  are  not  equal  to  a  grain  of  sand. 

It  is  ascertained  by  the  microscope  that  me  smallest  insects  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  are  themselves  infested  with  other  insec^ 
as  much  smaller  than  themselves,  as  those  are  smaller  then  the  larger 
auini  Us  that  they  infest.  How  inconceivably  small,  then,  must  be 
the  [>Arts  of  such  organised  creatures!  But,  by  analogy,  we  may 
c.irry  our  reasoning  still  further,  by  conceiving  that  even  these 
creatures  may  again  be  infested  with  others  proportionally  smaller, 


till  we  are  as  much  lost  in  the  scale  of  descent,  as  we  are  in  that  d 
ascent  through  the  regions  of  the  universe. 

Hence,  this  part  of  the  creation,  and  the  laws  or  organizitirc 
confound  the  inquiries  of  men  even  more  than  the  yastness  of  tit- 
universe ;  for  our  most  x)owerfu}>  microscope  enables  us  to  magnifr 
with  effect  only  40  or  50  thousand  times,  whereas  the  atoms  coa' 
cerned  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  nature,  are,  doubtleas,  milk^ 
of  times  leas  than  die  smallest  object  which  can  be  seen  with  \k 
naked  eye.  Odours  are  capable  of  a  much  wider  diffusion,  if  we  ai» 
to  ascribe  their  action  to  ths  radiation  of  atoms,  and  not,  as  masj 
suppose,  to  any  affection  of  the  medium  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. A  single  grain  of  musk  has  been  known  to  perfume  i 
room  for  the  space  of  twenty  years. 

A  pieco  of  wire,  gilt  with  eight  grains,  or  the  sixtieth  of  u 
ounce  of  gold,  may  be  drawn  out  to  a  length  of  13,000  feet,  tfce 
whole  sunace  of  it  still  remaining  covered  with  gold.  A  groin  of 
gold  may  be  beaten  to  cover  50  square  inches,  which  is  then  oolj 
the  hundred-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  thick  ;,and  still  mainUim 
its  quaUties  as  gold.  If  a  grain  of  gold  be  melt^l  with  a  pooni  (s 
5,760  gniins  of  silver,  and  a  single  grain  of  the  mass  be  dissolved  in 
diluted  nitric  acid,  the  gold,  though  only  the  5,761st  part  of  i 
grain,  ^rill  fall  to  the  bottom  and  l^  visible  ;  while  the  silver  re- 
mains dissolved  in  the  acid.  A  grain  ot  silver  may  be  beaten  tiJl  i 
microscope  shows  1,000  distinct  parts ;  if  one  of  thfise  be  then  dis- 
solved it  will  tinge  18,000  grains  of  water ;  a  grain  is,  thcxcfore. 
divisible  into  18,000,000  sensible  parts !  A  })ound  of  cotton  ha 
been  spun  so  fine,  that  it  would  extend  168,000  yards,  or  25  mik 
A  quantity  of  vitriol  being  dissolved  and  mixed  with  9,000  times  &. 
much  water,  wilt  tinge  the  whole ;  consequently  it  wi]l  be  divide  i 
into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  visible  portions  of  mattfcr  in 
that  watar.  If  a  candle  be  lighted,  it  will  then  be  visible  aboa: 
two  miles  round ;  and,  consequently,  were  it  placed  two  miles  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  would  fiU  with  luminous  particles  a  spheR 
whose  diameter  is  four  miles,  and  before  it  had  lost  any  seostble 
part  of  its  weight. 

It  is  n6t,  however,  to  be  hence  presumed  that  the  space  is  fill<?i 
with  luminous  rays,  for  rays  of  Ught  travel  200,000  miles  in  a 
second,  and  20  per  second  produce  continuous  vision.  Hence,  if 
we  divide  the  circumference,  12  miles,  or  7,200,000  tenths  of  an 
inch,  there  will,  at  one  time,  hi  but  1,140  rays  emanating  from  tb? 
candle,  so  as  to  produce  distinct  vision  two  miles  distant  in  erery 
tjuth  of  an  in.^h.  Tha  effect  of  o  lours  miy  be  similar.  Inde<ji 
a  candle  fixes  oxygen  while  it  parts  with  light. 
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[PAZOE    ONE    FENNT. 


STTIL  DHUV,  THE  COINEB. 

BT  GERALD  GRIFFIN. 
CHAPTBB  IX, 

HE  bUck 
epeck  which 
the    Coiner^ 

dicated  in  tbo 
red  evening 
mnljght,  wu 
now  &  bread 

pour,  darken- 
ing the  region 
of   the  tem- 

peite  from  one 
point  of  the 
horizon  to  the 
other,     and 


the  Bwift  gra- 
dationB  01  ita 
progreBafrom 
insignifieance 
to  grandeur,  a 
mag  niflcent 
and  ttirifie 
emblem  of  the  spreading 
ilorainijn  of  crime  in  the 
human  eoul,  from  the  slight 
neglect  of  a  wandering 
thought  in  devotion  to  the 
awful  nnd  tumultuous  black- 
new  of  impenitent  despair 
itself.  The  first  thin  sheeteii 
flashea  of  a  reddiah  lightning 
had  begun  to  qnivcr  and  ploy 
rm  the  gloomy  expanse,  re- 
vealing at  fitful  intervnls  (ho 
jags  and  nnevennefseft  of  the 
othprwise  nndbtinguishaWe 
fragments  of  vapour  in  a 
thousand  fantastical  inuwee. 
Our  traveUere,  who  had 
advanced  little  more  than  a 
mile  fixnn  the  inn  before  these 
changes  began  to  make  them- 
Eclvea  viuble,  looked  upon 
them  with  no  little  anxiety, 
originating  however  in  rerj 


TOK  quBsnoN  and  Asawcn, 


different  conditions  of  feelisv 
and  ntuatioD.  The  old 
Palatine,  whose  detenmna- 
tion  to  proceed  appeared  to 
increase  in  rronortion  to  the 
oletacles  wmcQ  amaased  on 
his  mate,  and  the  arguments 
which  were  emplojed  to  dis- 
suade him,  obierved  a  pro- 
found Nlence;  and,  except 
bj  an  iniiatient  glance  or 
gesture  which  be  need  cm 
everytrifling  pause  made  by 
his  companions,  seemed 
almoet  tineonscious  of  their 
preaenoe.  Mr,  Shine,  whose 
spirits  had  not  yet  recovered 
the  shock  which  the  discovery 
of  Maney'a  cheat  had  oc- 
casioned him,  remained 
■linioned  on  his  pony,  riding 
between  both  the  "  robineea 
rtdhrtaits"  as  the  gentleman 
of  ^  wig  and  bncUes  termed 
his  myrmidons  —  the  little 
canvas  bag,  or  John  Doe, 
haugioK  down  over  his  back 
in  the  usbion  of  a  hood,  and 
fully  prepared,  in  cose  of  any 
attempt  to  recover  his  liberty, 
of  which  the  Cork  gtaiier 
appeared  aingulrirly  appre- 
benaive,  to  be  rostorod  to  its 
ancient  uao  by  a  slight  chuck 
of  the  string  which  was  sus- 
jK'iidcd  from  his  neck.  Tlie 
line  genllcm.-ui  wne  the  only 
talkative  person  of  the  party. 
He  rode  on — hung  bock — 
trotted  from  hide  to  side — 
niailo  an  nnlie^ed  obecrva- 
tion  in  the  ear  of  the  pensive 
Scpiir  on  the  state  of  the 
weather — intimated  to  Shine 
in  a  menacinaway  the  utter 
fruitlessnesa  of  any  corporeal 
retdstoQce  against  his  canton, 
whispered  his  men  to  M  on 
their  guard,  for  that  big  fat 
man  was  the  strongest 
"  warrant"  at  a  hurley,  and 
thebestleaperinalllreUiid — 
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then,  having  exhausted  every  subject  that  might  be  suggested  by 
the  circumstances  of  each  of  his  companions,  without  eliciting 
aify  cou6i(]erable  portion  of  infonnation,  he  fell  back  aa  a  last 
resource  upon    himself — ^arranged    his    wig — adjusted  his  sword 
belt,    looked    up    at    the    heavens — loosened   the    string    of    a 
tightly-packed   loody,  or  great-coat — and  trembled  for  his  head- 
geiJ- — ^gave  a  history  in  detail  of  the  lives,  charactera,  foilunes, 
and  fasiiions  of  all  the  master  tailors  in  Cork— struck  off  by  a 
bye  road  to  the  price  of  pigs  and  cattle — convinced  the  passive 
Shine  by  the  most  unexceptionable  syllogisms  that  twenty  geese 
would  consume,  to  a  blade,  as  much  grass  as  any  cow — that  bony 
pigs  were  always  the  best  to  buy  on  a  fattening  speculation — ^tliat 
Dog  dust  was  a  fine  manure  for  red  soil — ^that  it  wits  the  greatest 
mibtake  to  say  the  Limerick  girls  were  the  han'lsomest  in  Iroland — 
that  the  lightning  was  perfectly  innocuous,  as  long  as  it  maintained 
its  reddifch  hue — that  Puritanism,  particularly  as  regarded  certain 
holidays,  was  everything  but  a  reasonable  creed — [the  only  point 
on  which  he  obtained  the  semblance  ofananswer  from  the  preacher] 
— that  Dean  Swift  would  be  lianged,  as  sure  as  there  was  a  cottoner 
in  Cork,  and  there  wei*e  plenty,  sure,  and  goo'l  ont«  loo — that  he 
himself  was  the  most  fashionable  personage  inth^'  south  of  Ireliiivl — 
and  Lord  Cartarct,  the  best  Lord  Lieutenant  that  ever  lived  bjfor? 
or  after  the  Flood — and  a  thousand  other  that}^  with  ^vhich  the  neces- 
sities of  our  tale  will  not  permit  us  to  encumber  the  rca  Ur's  mind. 
On  a  sudden  a  blue  stragghng  hght  darted  across  th-i  heavens, 
and  a  deep,  rending  crash  of  thunder  seem&:l  to  tear  tli.  region  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other.     The  unchecked  and  ab».)hite  blackness 
wliich  ensued,  left  the  party  in  so  benighted  a  condition  that  all 
stopt  short,  as  if  by  a  sympathy  of  intelligence.     The  horses,  startled 
by  the  euddennegs  of  the  transition,  chafed,  demi-volt^id,  and  finally 
remained  stock  still  imder  their  riders,  snorting  and  champing  the 
bit  in  the  impatience  of  strong  terror.     A  moment  after,  as  if  the 
windo'W'B  of  heaven  had  been  opened  for  a  second  deluge,  a  ton*ent 
of  thunder  drops  was  poured  upon  the  travellers,  so  dense,  so  sudden, 
and  so  unflinchingly  continued,  that  each  particular  individual  in 
his  own  square  foot  of  spJlce  received  as  much  as  would  have  served 
him  for  a  bath. 

The  terrors  of  the  storm  now  commenced  in  all  their  magnitude 
and  gi-andeur.  Tlie  Uiunder  bellowed,  howled,  and  clattered  ;  the 
lightning  flared,  and  dartctt  in  wheeling  circles  and  angles  of  jiain- 
ful  brilliancy,  bi'fore  and  about  th-.m,  Sonutimes  a  strong  bolt, 
launched  from  the  black  womb  of  the  vapur  in  wliich  it  was  gene- 
rated, hissed  fiercely  through  the  sparkling  rtiin,  .inl  brealri-Jg  with 
a  rapid  violence  into  a  tlioiLsand  lines  of  blue  and  il<i2elini,^  ^plen<l^mr 
ht  up  the  vaulted  vase  of  darkness  Into  a  momeutarv  nuun,  which 
was  as  suddenly  clianged  to  a  gloom  as  dcn83  as  that  ^ .  hich  was 
made  palpable  in  the  lands  of  the  Kgyptian  spoilers.  Tlion  there 
V  :is  a  silence  of  a  wrond,  deep  and  terrible,  a  hash  of  all  nature, 
unbroken  even  by  the  breathing  of  the  j-ale  and  anxious  wanderers, 
and  imnK-(li:itely  after,  a  rattling  close  alwve  tht^r  hea'ln,  at  first, 
quick,  hnisb,  and  jarrinn;,  like  the  clatter  of  a  musket  volley,  and 
gradually  deepening  and  swelling  as  it  receded,  till  its  echoes 
boomed  in  the  abyss  of  distance  like  the  roar  of  a  milUi.n  jmrks  of 
artillery. 

"Whiah  !  hoo  !"  the  grarier  exelaimr<l,  j  liiei  i^  bis  band  above  his 
ear  and  endeavouring  to  cheek  the  ]>lungin.i  •  i  his  8tee<l :  "  did  any 
body  hear  a  ^holloo'  beliiiid  us?     Ila,  there  it  is  again  r 

**Tlsthe  wind  that's  splitting  it«elf  Upon  tli3  Carrig-ou-DhioV 
said  one  of  his  retainers. 

Anotlicr  thundei\  lap  drowned  the  ro^i^^t-,  j  o\  this  csonjectnre,  and. 
in  the  intei'vals  of  its  expiring  peals,  th 'distant  and  long-protracted 
cry  of  a  man's  voice  provctl  to  be  an  ('nx>neoa«^  one. 

**  I  have  my  reasons,"  said  the  Palatine,  with  a  pwturB  of  alarm, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  grazier's  ami.  *'  i^v  not  delaying  on  Instant. 
Let  us  dash  forward,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  !*' 

Again  the  imploring  cry,  renewoii  at  a  much  more  audible  distance, 
seemed  to  api>v^al  against  this  seltish  counsel  to  the  good  feelinaa  of 
tlie  party.  It  was  not  altogether  the  intluencc  *ff  mere  good  feel- 
ing, however,  which  induced  the  ok^tinatc  gentleman  of  9ie  Bword 
and  buckles  to  enter  liLs  rescjtsat  against  the  ohl  Palatine^  iiit)|KMi- 
tion.  'Hie  slighting  taciturnity  with  whicJi  the  latter  had  treated 
him  during  the  journey  hid  prediapoeetl  him  to  adc^t  the  oontrary 
course,  whiitevcr  it  might  be,  to  any  which  shoidd  be  Tecommended 
by  the  old  man.  lie  plucked  his  arm  pettishly  away  from  the  gnisp 
of  tlic  latter,  and  instantly  reined  up  his  steed.    Either  onirijiling 


to  persevere  in  what  appeared  an  unkindly  procedare,  oracty; 
unaer  the  guidance  of  that  piercing  sagacity  which  ena)'le.«i  >.-.l- 
men  to  discover  in  a  glance,  a  tone,  a  gesture — ^nay,  in  the  very  mui- 
ner  of  an  affection  itself,  a  tolerable  incOcation  of  the  whole  jnachin^r 
of  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  they  come  iu  oontoct — actiiu'  1 
say,  imder  this  influence,  and  perceiving  the  absolute  bopcU\ssn.ii^  • 
any  attempt  to  ovens  way  the  dogged  resolution  of  the  Llc<?kK  n 
with  whom  he  travelled,  tlie  old  Palatine  made  no  further  erior: : 
carry  his  own  wishes  into  effect,  but  suffered  their  pui^uers  to  a|.- 
proach. 

''  Th -yYe  at  the  top  o'  the  hill  already !     I  hear  the  trampinG:  n" 
the  horse's  feet — WTiisht !  Dash  along  I  Naught  was   never  in  f lar- 
ger.    Take  care  how  you  fall     Never  welcome  tlje    thund^;  y^'il 
it  never  have  done  bellowing,  and  let  us  hear  the  people  ?" 
"  Hoo— hoo-ee — ^lioo — ^hoo-ee  !" 

**IIoo — hoo-ee!  here,  lad  !  Halt!  ho!  Will  you  never  stop— ha! 
the  fair  sex — Fung  a  foil !    Where  are  you — ^?" 

The  query  wfis  cut  short  by  the  sudden  onset  of  a  large,  ptout- 
limbc4  hoi-sc,  which  dashed  furiously  through  the   grrKip  coveriu;: 
the  dandy  grazier  and  his  prisoner  with  a  profusion   of  the  pn-l  1^.. 
struck  by  the  concussion  of  the  aTvaiial's  broad  hoofs  from  the  woir- 
ering  ruts  of  the  old  and  broken  road.     As  they  swept  tiitw  liurcJ  ' 
through  the  group,  the  horse  chafing,   snorting,  and  furiously  con- 
tending against  the  restraint  of  the  tightened  rein,  the  rider  liy 
voice  and  action  using  every  possible  endeav  ji't  to  resU'ain  hhn,  th.* 
gentleman  of  the  wig  and  sword  execrating  I   *h  in  the  piu:>: 
Gaelic,  and  the  poor  discomfited  Shine  patiently  moaiiincj  witliiu  1il> 
compressed  fips  at  this  new  misfortime  ;  while  these  reL;:  r ?  aouuJ?, 
we  say,  proceeded,  a  sutlden  ix^nt  was  made  in  the  cloud  iumij  ii:it  ilj 
above  them,  and  a  voliune  of  electric  light  was  poured  upon  th?  t.^-  >i. 
80  intense  and  brilliant,  as  for  a  few  seconds  to  emible  each  inJivi- 
dual  of  the  party  to  peruse  in  minute  detail  every  portion  pf  ths  p^jr- 
son  and  accoutrements  of  the  rest.     For  those  few  seconds  the  Pab- 
tine,  whose  eye  was  fixed  in  all  the  keenness  of  an  acute  curiosity  upjii 
the  new  comcra,  was  enabled  to  discern  the  figiure  of  a  young  uixn 
keeping  a  firm  seat  on  the  wild  steed,  which  it  seemed  to  rej^uirj  .vQ 
exertion  almost  as  much   of  strength  as  of  skill  to  govern,  an  1  e.i- 
deavouring  at  the  same  time  to  uphold  from  the  earth   th^  cr-io'i- 
ing  form  of  a  female  who  sat  before  liim,  whose  Ljw,   hurrie  1,  .":i 
agitated  moans,   mingling  in  the  pause  of  the  thuadw^r  pi^il,  pro- 
duced a  strange  admixture  of  involuntiiry  pity  and  terror  on  thj 
mind  of  the  hearer. 

" ^turther,  murther  alive!  only  see  where  he  haa  the  female T 
ejaculate!  the  Cork  gentleman. 

"  *Tis  he  !  'tis  they  1  Join  them  and  hasten,  sir,  for  heavenu 
Biike,"  said  tlie  woman,  clinging  to  her  protector,  and  gathering  her 
turned -up  wrai>per  hood-wise  about  her  face  for  the  purj)i>se,  a-^  it 
seenunl,  of  keeinng  off  the  heavy  rain  which  poiu*eil  in  torrents 
u])on  her,  and  shading  ita  features  at  the  same  time  from  the  strong 
light. 

*^  A  bad  night,  gentlemen,"  saiil  tlie  young  man,  wishing  to  assure 
himself  of  the  identity  of  those  whom  he  addressed. 

*'  If  you'd  t^'ll  us  news,  we'd  thank  you,"  ivturmxl  the  biirk. 
"  And  pray,  what  was  your  busuiess  with  us,  or  who  are  you  at  all  ? 
We  have  the  riglit  of  challengers,  by  all  the  rules  of  right  tactica. 
Witnees  the  catechumen's  proverb— 

m 

*'  *  Who  g«  es  there  ?' 

*  A  grenadier!* 

*  What  do  you  want  ?* 

*  A  liottle  o'  beer  !' 

*  W  Ik  re's  your  money  ?' 
•  *       *  hi  ujy  pocket.' 

*  Where  b  your  pocket  Y 

*  I  forgot  it*  ^' 

Answer  qwedilr,  sir,  lest  you  become  liable  to  the  application  of  the 
catechiat^  ccMvcluding  octo-syllabic — 

*Gida-goae,  you  foolish  blockhead  !*" 

**  You  are  the  merriest  man  in  a  thunder-storm  I  ever  »w, 
nid  the  new  comer  ;  ^^  but  I  think,  if  you  are  disposed  to  proceed, 
we  may  as  well  ddsh  forward.    Your  merriment  will  do  little  to 
wring  the  drenching  rain  from  my  poor  fellow-traveller^  8%^* 
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"  Oh — ^hiish  !  huah !"  whispered  the  woman,  "  do  not  speak  of  , 
me.     I  feel  nothing.    I  am  usod  to  this.     Bat,  for  heaven>i  sake, 
6l)iir  on  your  horse !    They  will  follow." 

*'  I  don't  know  what  may  be  the  customs  of  the  ladies  of  Limerick,". 
j»lacidly  returned  the  huck^  **  but  in  the  county  Cork  it  would  be 
considurcd  an  instance  of  questionable  taste  to  select  such  an  evening 
as  tliis  for  an  excursion.  Here,  sir,"  tossing  his  loody  to  the  young 
man,  **  the  choice  is  between  a  female  and  my  new  wig,  and,  as  Vm 
an  Irishman,  I'd  rather  have  it  hanging  as  lank  ns  a  cow's  tail  down 
my  back  in  the  moniing,  than  that  one  curl  of  the  humblest  creature 
thnt  ever  wore  bonnet  giiould  receive  a  section  from  a  single  drop  of 
such  a  torrent  as  this.'* 

"  The  bvckeeny  has  a  sparkle  o'  the  gentleman  in  him,  for  all !" 
observed  the  taciturn  Abie  Switzer,  (the  first,  remark  by  the  way, 
for  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  afford  him  space  during  the  entire 
dtiy.) 

"  Do  you  trarel  on  the  Crag  road  ?"  inquired  the  stranger,  after 
he  wrapTKd  the  coat  about  his  suffering  prouUi^e, 

"As  far  as  Drumscanlon,  where  1  can  make  as  many  welcome 
as  the  house  cnn  accommoiitc — Ay,  and  more  too,  for  poor  old 
Byrne  usn't '' 

"  We  may  as  well,  I  think,  be  riding  forward  as  we  talk,**  said 
old  Segiir. 

"  If  we  stay  this  way,"  added  Abie,  "  there'll  one  of  us  be  roasted 
for  the  rest  for  pupper." 

"  Whoever  vhat  woman  is,  sir,*'  continued  the  Palatine,  **  it  would 
be  as  well  if  she  turned  on  the  other  side,  for  the  wind  blows  on 
that:' 

"  The  blessings  of  a  broken  heart  fall  on  you!"  murmured  the 
woman,  as  her  protector  took  the  old  man's  hint. 

"  Bless  him,  does  she  ?  Why,  she  did  not  so  much  as  say  *  thanky 
kindly,*  to  me  for  the  ban  o*  my  coat !"  muttered  tlie  grazier,  as  he 
shnigged  his  shoulders,  and  felt  the  rain  already  penetrating  his 
gi-een  broadcloth. 

The  whole  party  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  the  sterting,  rearing, 
plunging,  and  shying  of  their  steeds  would  permit.  The  lightning 
iliishes,  which  still  continued  momently  glancing  at  various  degrees 
of  brilliancy  upon  their  path,  forming  a  very  sufficient  apology  for 
the  contumacy  of  the  animals. 

**  I  was  saying,"  said  the  Cork  gentleman,  "  that  poor  Byrne 
iisn't  to  limit  nis  invitations  to  the  dimensions  of  his  house. 
Many  and  many  a  night ;  you  don't  hear  me,  sir?"  he  continued, 
])i\\ssing  close  to  the  young  man,  ''  many  a  pleasant  night,  after 
tiring  down  every  girl  in  the  hall  at  a  slip-jig,  I've  stretched 
myself  abroad  In  the  hay -loft  as  comfortable  as  could  be.  and  the 
Blaneys  of  the  Hill  in  the  cow-house  under  me,  with  sSch  joking 
and  laugliing.  The  fowl-house  was  a  ffreat  place  for  us  too,  I 
romember.  Old  Missiz  Ilasset  ^that  was  hardly  young  "Mrs.  ILisset 
lli^iu) — and  by  the  way,  talkmg  of  her,  she's  at  Drumscanlon 
to-night,  raoreovei*,  or  ought  to  be — used  to  have  the  ticks  and 
(juilts  brought  out  o'  the  cars,  and  made  up  snug  and  cosey  among 
the'  turkeys,  ami  the  rest  o'  them,  for  the  neighbours ;  and  sometimes 
we'd  have  little  Lilly  herself — Ilirrup,  sir !  keep  your  horse  steady, 
if  you  please ! — we'd  have  little  Lilly  Byrne  herself,  a  line  little 
curly-headed  rogue,  *  little  merry-eyes,'  as  I  used  to  Cijll  her,  coming 
out  o'  the  door,  and  lau*,diijig.  Poor  Lilly !  I  recollect  saying  to 
her,  one  day,  while  I  was  tossing  her  on  my  toe,  and  she  laughing, 
iiiid  crowing,  and  her  hair  flowmg  about  her,  and  her  cheeks  as 
ro^y  as  a  rose  itself,  I  remember  saying  to  her,  says  I  *tho  day 
will  come  yet,  vfhen  a  Icxik  o'  that  hair  will  be  a  prouder  gift  for 
;i  young  man  to  wear,  than  a  coat  of  Buckmaatcr ;  the  day  will 
c  )uie,'  says  I,  and  I  looking  at  her  this  way,  in  the  face,'*  the  day 
w  ill  come  when  that  eye  >vill  make  many  a  gallant  heart  ache,  and 
huuy  a  young  man's  cheek  giow  pale,'  says  I,  and  I  looking  at  her. 
thinking  of  it — *  and  when  that  lip  that's  there,  so  innocent,  will 
have  the  word  of  life  or  death  upon  it — isn't  that  great?'  and  she 
Ltughin^,  not  understanding  a  word  of  what  I  said,  and  sure  'twas 
all  ti'ue  for  me." 

Tlie  graaicr  did*  not  know  what  a  sincere  and  agonized  assent 
his  words  received  in  the  heart  of  the  poor  young  man  who  rode 
by  his  side. 

'^  I  think,"  continued  the  talkative  bore,  who  v/ished.  indeed  very 
l)ardonably,  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  now  perfectly  piteous 
condition  to  which  he  felt  himself  reduced,  by  the  exercise  of  a 
tongue 


**  As  true  as  truest  horse, 
That  yet  would  never  t  re," 

"I  think," said  he,  "LiUy  will  verify  my  prophecy,  if  she  haS 
not  done  it  yet.  But,  poh  I  what's  the  us2  of  talking?  I  saV  har 
when  I  came  this  way  the  other  day,  and  'twould  puzde  th3  D^uies 
to  tell  what  was  come  over  her.  Her  cheek,  sir — her  plump,  ripa 
cheek — that  you  might  play  a  hand  of  fives  against,  so  worn  down 
and  pale-looking — and  her  little  hand  so  damp  and  cold  as  she  put 
it  into  mine  ;  and  such  a  death-like,  religious  smile  about  her  sweet 
lips ;  and  then,  instead  of  meeting  me  with  a  jump,  and  a  hop,  and 
a  laugh,  and  that  little  merry  *  hoop !'  that  U3e<i  to  come  from 
between  her  lips,  as  sweet  as  love  itself ,  sir,  and  as  fine  as  a  gold 
thread,  she  met  me  as  her  mother  might  have  done — standing 
upright  on  both  her  feet,  putting  one  before  the  other  when  she 
walked — and  having  no  more  of  the  merry  hoyden  that  I  knew, 
left  about  her,  but  only  all  her  sweetness.  You*d  wonier  to  look 
at  her.  I  dida't  take  my  eye.=5  off  her  for  as  good  and  better  than 
an  hour.  Her  eyes  were  a  littb  red,  too.  T would  move  you,  sir, 
If  you  were  to  he  looking  at  her," 

**  It  does  ]  it  does !"  replied  his  companion,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
feeling. 

"  Sir,  I'm  sure  you're  a  gentleman,"  said  the  grazier,  warmly,  atonce 
attributing  to  the  influence  of  his  own  pathos  in  the  narration  all  the 
effect  which  the  circumstances  themselves  had  proiucod  upoa  his 
auditor — "  I*m  sure  you  are,  and  I  like  you.  The  fact,  however,  may 
be  naturally  explained,  as  in  honest  truth,  her  mother  did  ar^cvjuut 
for  it  to  me  in  a  confidential  way.  Talking  of  confidence,  by  the  bye, 
1*11  not  tell  you  what  she  said,  for  these  thing -i,  however  trifling 
they  may  appoar  to  men  of  sense,  are  not  likely  to  be  serviceable, 
when  spoken  of  to  the  cla.s3  of  unmarried  girls.  And,  after  all,  it  is 
but  a  girlish  fancy,  which  will  go'  off  with  the  next  fine  weather. 
In  the  affections,  as  in  gitizins  ,the  autumnal  produce  is  always  the 
sweetest.  A  gin's  first  love  6  too  sudlen,  too  luxuriant,  sir — it  is 
parched  and  <&icd  up  in  its  own  fire,  there's  no  health  about  it,  but 
mow  that  away , with  a  few  months'  absence — let  the  heart  be  tram- 
pled a  little,  let  the  soft  showers  of  disappointment  fall  upon  it,  and 
then  you  have  it  as  fresh,  and  kind,  and  gentle  as  a  field  of  upland 
clover." 

"  A  thorough  grazier's  sentime^jt,"  said  Kumba,  almost  involun- 
tarily, within  his  own  heart.  "  When  was  this,  sir  ?"  he  asked, 
aloud. 

"  A  few  days  since,  I  was  at  Dru!n=?canlon.  I  made  Lilly  laurjh 
at  last,  reminding  her  of  the  tlmj  wlien  I  used  to  bring  her  tlie 
harccn  brae  and  tell  her  the  story  of  the  *  wee-wee  woman  and  her 
bunch  o'  black-berries.*  By  the  way,  they  were  expecting  the  priest 
there  at  that  time ;  for  you  miust  know,  Lilly  is  grown  so  pious,  that 
tliey're  beginning  to  think  she'll  make  a  fair  nmfor  a  convent  some 
fine  morning,  "  But  we'll  talk  more  o'  this  by  an'  bye.  We'll  be  late 
for  supper,  I'm  afrai(L" 

The  party  quickened  their  pace. 

I'here  is  a  proverb  current  among  the  Irish  peasantry,  which,  as 
we  have  not  been  In  the  habit  of  obtruding  the^  aphorisms  of  vulgar 
wisdom  upon  him  hitherto,  the  reader  wul  excuse  our  transcribmg. 
It  runs,  in  Engllsli,  something  in  this  way — **  Carry  a  goat  to  the 
chapel,  and  he  never  will  stop  until  he  mounts  the  alSir."  The 
tmtii  of  the  axiom  Is  more  fre^iuently  exemplifled  in  the  annals  of 
IiTsh  crime,  than,  pcrlui|)3,  in  those  of  m.jst  Qllr-r  nations.  The 
reason  of  this  may  be  found  In  the  simple  ffict,  tiiat  Irish  crime,  like 
Irisli  virtue,  is  not  the  creature  of  the  mind  but  of  the  heart.  They 
are  a  people  more  frequently  betrayed  Into  guilt  by  the  impulses  of 
strong  feelings  than  Uie  cold  suggestions  of  conventions ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  violence  of  the  stimulus  applied,  will  be  found  the  depth 
And  atrocity  of  the  outrage  that  is  committed.  For  the  same  reason 
also,  it  appears  that  Instances  of  a  cold-hearted  attachment  to  guilt, 
having  no  more  immediate  motive  than  habitude,  are,  proportiona- 
bly  to  the  extent  of  crime  existing,  very  rare.  The  rumau  who  has 
been  Ijished,  through  his  coarse  of  blood  and  outrage,  by  the  hand 
of  circumstance,  is  liable,  when  the  SQOurge  Is  wltlidrawn,  and  a 
pause  is  left  him  for  reflection,  to  sudden  accesses  of  self -detestation 
and  ri^morae,  which  would  seldom  be  experienced  by  one  whose  guilt 
was  det<?rmlned  before  it  was  acted,  and  whose  career  had  been  the 
I'Vnidon,  In  any  degree,  of  deliberate  reason.  By  following  in  tlio 
st'i  fc.  of  the  unha])py  wretch,  whose  alias  has  furnished  us  with  a 
name  of  this  tale,  through  the  following  pages,  the  reader  may  find 
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an  illastration  of  both  of  the  idiosyncrasies  we  have  attempted  to 
account  for,  the  capability  of  utter  abandonment  of  all  moral  prin- 
ciple and  liability  to  a  sadden  change  of  feeling  in  the  very  head 
and  front  of  the  criminal's  offending : — a  hue  of  national  character 
which  is  only  wanting  in  wretches  so  completely  regenerated  in  de- 
pravity as  the  white-haired  murderer — ^R«i  Rody. 

AVe  .should  also  have  called  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact  which 
is  perfectly  observable  at  the  present  day,  as  we  may  suppose  it  to 
have  been  at  the  period  of  which  we  write — ^that  when  those  Irish- 
men, who  live  by  a  mis-appropriation  of  the  goods  of  others,  meet 
together  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  an  excursion  in  the  way  of 
their  vocation  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  a  solitary  outrage, 
but  calculate  upon  efifecting  all  that  may  be  accomplished  within 
the  i>eriod  to  which  they  limit  their  absence ;  insomuch,  that  rob- 
beries, and  perhaps  murders,  sometimes  take  place  on  the  same 
night  at  places  so  remote  from  each  other,  that  it  would  almost  ap- 
pear sufficient  to  prove  a  man's  identity  as  a  partner  in  the  one,  to 
enable  him  to  enter  an  alibi  on  the  other  offence. 

Suil  Dhuv  and  his  three  companions  had  more  to  accomplish  on 
this  evening  than  the  reader  has  already  been  made  aware  of,  and 
one,  the  first  act  of  violence  which  they  proposed  committing,  was 
of  a  peculiar  and  more  startling  nature  than  any  in  which  the  Coiner 
had  yet  been  engaged. 

He  had  accorded  an  instant  and  even  eager  assent  when  the  pro- 
position was  first  made  bv  one  of  the  gang,  Mun  Mahcr,  the  fellow 
whose  insolence  Ue  had  cnecked  by  so  summary  a  procedure  in  the 
hold  of  the  gang.  He  had  then,  however,  only  considered  the  ad- 
vantage which  was  to  be  derived  from  it,  namely,  the  acquisition  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  silver  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  oif  their 
illegal  toil.  Upon  the  means  he  had  not  bestowed  a  single  thought, 
after  he  had  once  satisfied  himself  of  their  practicabiUty. 

As  he  rode,  however,  along  the  country  with  his  companions,  a 
new  train  of  circumstances  conspired  to  shake  him  from  the  indiffe- 
rence in  which  he  had  fortified  his  spirit.  The  very  agitation  of  the 
contemplated  enterprise  in  which  his  personal  wishes  were  chiefly 
interested,  was  cadculated  to  prepare  the  wav  in  his  breast  for  the 
admission  of  a  gentler  tone  of  feeUng  than  ne  usually  carried  about 
him  on  such  expeditions.  The  district  which  they  were  approach- 
ing, and  which  speedily  began  to  spread  its  well-cultivated  and 
party-coloured  sunace  before  their  eyes,  was  the  soil  in  which  his 
childhood  had  been  passed ;  and  memories  of  childhood  hours — 
whether  those  hours  have  been  spent  in  darkness  or  light — ^in  showers 
or  sunshine— are  the  truest  key  uiat  can  be  found  to  draw  forth  from 
their  rugged  prison  the  yet  surviving  tenderness  of  the  human  heart. 

As  they  wound  along  the  side  of  a  craggy  hill,  composed  of  a 
brittle,  culmy  soil,  Suil  Dhuv  drew  up  his  horse,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  some  observations,  but  in  reaUty  with  the  view  of 
indulging  himself  in  a  musing  contemplation  of  the  quiet  evening 
landscape,  which,  independently  of  any  associations,  presented  a 
picture  sufficiently  alluring  to  account  for  the  action,  had  that  been 
Its  only  motive.  Immediately  beneath  them,  on  the  right,  and  ex- 
tending far  into  the  distance,  lay  a  well-nurtured  and  fertile  cham- 
paign, rich  in  all  the  glorious  hues  of  ripening  summer — the  dark 
green  potato-field ;  the  already  russet  meadow — ^the  golden  rape — 
tihe  bearded  barley,  billowing  in  the  light  wind  and  receiving  from 
the  reddish  sunlight  a  variety  of  light  and  shade,  such  as  that  which 
charmed  tfie  bright  eyes  of  the  Dublin  beauties,  when  first  the 
master  of  the  chain  and  filling  conjured  from  his  loom,  in  all  its 
shadowy  magnificence  and  chameleon-like  insecurity  of  hue, 
the  now  forlorn  and  neglected  tabinet — these,  together  with 
the  gUtter  of  cottage  windows  through  the  bowering  and  close 
mantled  hedges  of  black  briar— periwinkle,  primrose,  haw- 
thorn, and  red-blossomed  snuff -weed,  the  virgin  meadow-sweet, 
wild  strawberries,  wild  heart's  ease,  and  dog-roses ;  the  wreathing 
of  the  light  blue  smoke  through  the  humble  chimney,  which  gave 
an  involuntary  feeling  of  comfort  to  the  spectator — the  flax  gaiSen, 
with  its  dehcate  stems  and  pale-blue  flower — ^tho  ridges  (driUs  were 
then  unknown)  of  early  white-eyes,  already  delighting  the  eye  with 
their  white,  purple,  and  peach-coloured  blossoms — all  refreshing  the 
organs  of  smell  with  a  sweetness  which  (but,  perhaps,  that  was  the 
result  of  association) — ^we  have  vainly  sought  to  mate  among  the 
exotics  of  Kensington — ^these,  I  say,  presented  a  beautifully  varie- 
gated and  gigantic  tablet,  over  which  many  a  mountain  stream 
unrolled  its  sparkling  scroU,  intersecting  the  superfioe  at  a  tbouaand 
fantaBtlo  angleB. 


On  the  other  side  lay  a  bog  on  which  many  groups  of  peasantry 
were  observed  at  work — Boime  footing,  or  raising  the  sods  of  turf  on 
end,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  more  rapidly ;  some  cutting  the 
material  fresh  from  the  mass  with  their  slanes,  others  shaping  sod^ 
from  the  £oft,  pulpy  soil  with  their  hands,  others  again  toasing  the  dry 
turf  into  a  rail^  a  sort  of  vehicle  fastened  in  a  car  (or  cart),  for  the 
purpose  of  having  it  conveyed  home,  and  built  up  into  a  snug  reck 
as  a  provision  against  the  winter — ^while  the  driver  stood  near  the 
horse's  head,  lazily  looking  on,  his  cord- whip  tied  sash- wise  acroiB 
his  shoulder,  and  wlilstling  ^Hhe  keen-the-cai^n,"  in  a  loud,  fuU,  and 
melodious  tone,  to  the  drooping  and  weary  animal,  who  exprossed 
his  pleasure  at  the  attention,  by  a  c^entle  oscillating  motion  of  the 
cars,  as  he  mused  over  a  handful  of  soil  plucked  from  the  neares-t 
hedge,  a  kindness  which,  in  all  probability,  he  appreciated  still  more 
highly  than  the  music. 

The  occasional  shrill  scream  of  a  noting  snipe,  startled  from  its 
rushy  hiding-place  by  the  too  near  appxMicn  of  some  hostile  foot- 
steps— ^the  meny  barking  of  the  curs  of  the  hamlet,  as  they  gam- 
bolled,- in  feigning  warfare,  in  the  sunshine — the  "  thrup,  thrup  !*' 
of  tlie  milk-maid,  as  with  spancel  and  can  in  hand,  she  summoned 
the  cows  from  their  distant  pasture,  to  deposit  their  evening  tribute 
at  the  farmer's  door — ^the  kindly  lowing  of  the  docile  animala,  aa 
they  turned  frem  their  fodder,  and  with  matronly  and  gentle  pace, 
obeyed  the  well-known  voice  of  the  summoner — ^the  occasional 
snatch  of  a  wild  and  merry  ballad  frem  some  pleasantly  disposed  in- 
dividual of  the  laborious  greup  in  the  bog — the  loud  thougn  distant 
peal  of  laughter  that  cheered  him  in  his  exertions — ^the  shrill  and 
BoUtary  cacklinc  of  some  forlorn  goose,  that  had  lagged,  like  a 
miching  urehin,  oehind  the  flock,  and  now  lost  sight  of  its  compa- 
nions— ^the  droning  sound  of  the  little  boy's  reed  cut  frem  the  green 
com  stems,  and  slit  in  the  manner  of  a  flageolet — ^the  plaintive  and 
monotonous  cry  of  some  wren's- man  or  ydlow-hammer,  that,  com- 
pelled to  forsake  its  nest,  tainted  by  the  touch  of  some  prying  school- 
boy, mourned  its  desolation  on  some  lofty  thorn — ^the  occasional 
shrilly  shouting  of  a  group  of  sturdy  boys  at  their  game  of  evening 
goal  or  hurly — the  sweet  murmuring  voice  of  the  peasant  girls  on 
the  aide  of  the  distant  stream,  some  washing  the  skeogh  (or  boat- 
basket),  full  of  potatoes  for  their  evening  mesd,  and  sometimes,  in  a 
merry  mood,  shaking  the  crtuheen  with  a  gesture  of  menace  at  the 
lads  on  the  other  side ;  others  beetline  their  linen  on  a  smooth  stone, 
and  others,  again,  spreading  the  already  whitened  garments  upon  the 
yeUow  and  Uooming  furze  bushes — ^those  formed  me  principal  points 
of  sight  and  of  sounds  which  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
landscape,  while  the  whole  was  spanned  by  a  soft  blue  sky  chequered 
with  flakes  of  white  and  crimson  vapour,  and  rendered  still  more 
lovely  by  the  loaded  serenity  that  was  in  the  air. 

Touched  by  the  tender  beauty  of  the  scene  which  lay  before  him, 
and  still  more  by  the  recollections  which  it  awakened  within  his  soul, 
Suil  Dhuv  prolonged  his  pause  to  a  degree  which  at  length  excited 
the  impatience  of  nis  companions. 

"  ITiey're  not  beginnen  to  light  up  the  fires  yit,"  said  one. 

*'  What  fires?"  inquire^l  Mun  Maher. 

(^  Why,  the  fires  upon  the  mountains  and  places,  in  regard  of  St. 
John's  Eve.  Sure  this  is  the  twenty-third — ^the  £ha-na-Shawn. 
'Twill  be  a  bad  evenen  for  it,  Pm  afeerd.  Do  you  see  the  swallows 
how  low  they're  skimmen?  and,  fioch-e-shin! — look  there,  the  dog 
eating  the  grass." 

*•'  Come,  sir !  Suil  Dhuv !  Don't  you  hear  uz?  'Twill  bo  late  with 
uz,  I'm  thinken,  sir.  The  chapel  is  in  the  glin  over,  a  good  start 
from  uz  yit." 

"  Have  you  the  wrench  and  hammer  ?"  inquired  their  leader,  in 
a  low  tone. 

''  Safe  enough,  I'll  be  bail— Look  at  thim !" 

"  It  is  a  fair  evening  for  so  foul  a  deed  !"  thought  Suil  Dhuv,  but 
he  only  thought  it,  for  he  was  too  well  aware  of  the  temper  of  his 
men  to  hazard  anything  like  an  inclination  of  distaste  for  the  enter- 
prize  they  were  engaged  upon. 

*'  There  is  no  use  in  tiring  all  the  horses,"  he  said,  as  they  descended 
the  hill,  and  approached  a  cross  road.  ^*  Mun^  you  and  I  will  do 
this  first  business  together,  and,  my  lads,  ye  may  as  well  stop  here 
for  us,  or  ride  round  the  road  and  meet  us  at  the  Hill  o'  Drum- 
Bcanlon." 

Both  the  men  touched  their  hats  in  token  of  aasenL 

[to  db  continued.] 
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OST  noteworthy  amongst  the  Indian  tribes  of 
North  America,  as  they  exist  at  the  present  day, 
is  that  distingoished  as  the  ^^  Flat-Heads."  About 
five  years  since  Paul  Kane,  an  American  artist  of 
very  considerable  ability,  in  a  spirit  of  professional 
ardour  started  on  an  expedition  from  Canada  to 
Vancouver's  Island  and  Oregon,  through  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  tenitory,  and  back  again. 
The  notes  of  his  wanderings  are  full  of  adventure 
and  interest,  and  afford  us  a  full  insight  into  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  various  Indian  tribes, 
or  rather  remnants  of  tribes,  whom  he  encoun- 
tered, and  whom  the  progress  of  civilization — as 
tlie  aggressive  advance  of  the  white  man  is  termed 
— ^has  for  many  and  many  a  year  been  gradually 
but  surely  sweeping  from  the  domains  of  their 
forefathers.  But  a  sliort  time  longer,  and  their 
existence  will  be  but  a  mere  matter  of  history. 

The  Flat-IIcad  IndLans  are  met  with  on  the 
banks  of  the  Colxmibia  river,  from  its  mouth  east- 
ward to  the  Cascades,  a  distance  of  about  150 
miles;  they  extend  up  the  Walhamettc  rivcr^s 
mouth,  about  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  through 
the  district  between  the  Walhamette  and  Fort  Astoria,  now  called 
Fort  George.  To  the  north  they  extend  along  the  Cowlitz  river, 
iud  the  tract  of  land  lying  between  tliat  and  Faget's  Sound. 
About  two-thixds  of  Vancouver's  Island  is  also  occupied  by  them, 
and  they  are  found  along  the  coasts  of  Paget*s  8ound  and  the  Straits 
of  Juan  de  Fuca.  Tliey  aredivided  into  numerous  tribes,  each  having 
its  own  peculiar  locality,  and  differing  more  or  less  from  the  others 
in  language,  customs,  and  manners.  Those  la  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  Fort  are  principally  *^  Chinooks"  and  ^^  Klickataats,'*  and 
are  governed  by  a  cliief  called  Casanov.  This  name  has  no  trans- 
lation ;  the  In(uans  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  dif- 
fering from  those  on  the  east  in  having  hereditary  names,  to  which 
no  particular  meaning  appears  to  be  attached,  and  the  origin  of 
which  is  in  many  instances  forgotten. 

The  chief  of  the  ^^  Chinooks"  and  ^^  Klickataats''  is  a  man  of 
advanced  age,  and  resides  principally  at  Fort  Vancouver.  Pre- 
viously to  the  year  1829,  Casanov  was  considered  a  powerful  chief, 
and  could  lead  into  the  field  a  force  of  one  thousand  men,  but  in 
that  year  the  Hudson*s  Bay  Company  and  emigrants  from  the 
United  States  introduced  the  plough  for  the  first  time  into  Oregon; 
and  the  locality,  hitherto  considered  one  of  the  most  healthy,  was 
almost  depopulated  by  fever  and  ague.  His  own  immediate  family, 
consisting  oi  ten  wives — ^for  the  Flat-Heads  are  no  monogamists — 
four  children,  and  eighteen  slaves,  were  reduced  in  one  year  to  one 
wife,  one  child,  and  two  slaves.  Casanov  is  a  man  of  more  tlian 
ordinary  talent  for  an  Indian,  who  has  maintained  his  great  influ- 
ence over  his  tribe  chiefly  by  means  of  the  superstitious  dread  in 
which  they  hold  him.  For  many  years,  in  the  early  period  of  his 
life,  he  kept  a  hired  aasassiu  to  remove  any  obnoxious  individual 
against  whom  he  entertained  personal  enmity.  This  bravo,  whoso 
occupation  was  no  secret,  went  by  the  name  of  CaBanov^s  scoocoom, 
or  the  "  Evil  Genius."  He  finally  fell  in  love  with  one  of  Casa- 
nov's  wives,  who  eloped  with  him.  Casanov  vowed  vengeance,  but 
the  pair  for  a  long  time  eluded  his  search.  One  day,  however,  he 
met  his  wife  in  a  canoe  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cowlitz  river,  and 
Bliot  her  on  the  spot,  and  at  last  procured  also  the  adsassination  of 
her  lover. 

A  few  years  before  the  arrival  of  our  artist  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
the  gentlemen  who  was  then  in  charge  heard  from  his  office  the 
report  of  a  gun  inside  tlie  gates.  This  being  a  breach  of  discipline, 
he  hurried  out  to  inquire  the  cause  of  so  unusual  a  circumstance, 
and  found  one  of  Casanov^s  slaves  standing  over  the  body  of  an 
Indian  whotnhe  had  just  killed,  and  in  the  act  of  reloading  his  gim 
with  apparent  indifference,  Casanov  himself  standing  by.  In  ex- 
planation of  the  occurrence  the  latter  said,  with  an  apology,  that  the 
man  deserved  death  according  to  the  laws  of  the  tribe,  who,  as  well 
as  the  white  man,  inflicted  punishment  proportionate  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence.  In  this  case  the  crime  was  one  of  the  gi^eatest  an 
Indian  could  be  guilty  of,  namely,  the  robbing  the  sepulchro 
canoes, 


Sacred  as  the  Indians  hold  their  burial-places,  Casanov  hiniself, 
a  short  time  after  this  occurrence,  had  his  only  son  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  fort.  He  died  of  consumption,  a  disease 
very  common  amongst  all  Indians,  proceeding,  no  doubt,  from  their 
constant  exposure  to  the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  the  climate.  Thi 
coffin  was  made  sufliciently  large  to  contain  all  tlie  necessaries 
supposed  to  be  required  for  his  comfort  and  convenience  in  th« 
other  world.  The  chaplain  at  the  Fort  read  the  usual  service  at 
tha  grave,  and,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  Casanov 
returned  to  his  lodge,  and  the  same  evening  attempted  the  life  of 
the  bereaved  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  great  chief 
generally  known  as  King  Comoomly,  so  beautifully  alluded  to  in 
Washington  Irvinj^s  "  Astoria." 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Indian  Chiefs,  that  they  and 
their  sons  are  too  important  to  die  in  a  natural  way,  and  whenever 
the  event  takes  place,  they  attribute  it  to  the  malevolent  influence 
of  some  other  person,  whom  they  fix  upon,  often  in  the  most 
unaccountable  manner,  frequently  selecting  those  the  most  dear  to 
themselves  and  the  deceaaea.  The  person  so  selected  is  sacrificed 
without  hesitation.  On  the  above  occasion  Casanov  selected  the 
afflicted  mother,  notwithstanding  she  had  during  the  sickness  of  her 
son  been  one  of  the  most  assiduous  and  devotedof  his  attendants,  and  of 
his  several  wives  she  was  the  only  one  he  most  loved.  It  is,  hpwever, 
the  general  belief  of  the  Indians  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains, 
that  the  greater  the  privations  they  inflict  on  themselves  the  greatt^r 
would  bo  the  manifestation  of  their  grief,  and  the  more  pleasing  to 
the  departed  spirit.  Casanov  assigned  as  an  additional  motive  for 
his  wish  to  kill  his  wife,  namely,  that  as  he  knew  she  had  been  so 
useful  to  her  son,  and  so  necessary  to  his  happiness  and  comfort 
in  tliis  world,  he  wished  to  send  her  with  him  as  his  companion 
on  his  long  journey.  She,  however,  escaped  into  the  woods,  and 
next  morning  reached  the  Fort  imploring  protection;  she  was 
accordingly  secreted  for  several  davs,  imtil  her  relations  conveyed 
her  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  followiDg  painful  occurrence  may 
serve  to  illustrate  this  peculiar  superstition  of  the  Flat-Heads.  A 
chief  dying,  his  widow  considered  a  sacrifice  as  indispensable,  but 
having  selected  a  victim  of  rather  too  much  importance,  she  was 
unable  for  some  time  to  accomplish  her  object ;  at  length  the  nephew 
of  the  chief,  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  continual  taunt  of  cowardice 
which  she  unceasingly  heaped  upon  him,  seized  his  gun  and  started 
for  the  Comoany  8  Fort  on  the  river,  about  twenty  miles  distant. 
On  arriving  ne  was  courteously  received  by  the  gentleman  in  cliarge 
of  the  Fort,  a  Mr.  Black,  who  expressed  great  regret  at  the  death 
of  his  old  friend  the  chief.  After  presenting  the  Indian  with 
something  to  eat,  and  giving  him  some  tobacco,  Mr.  Black  turned 
to  leave  the  room,  and  while  opening  the  door  Was  shot  from 
behind  by  his  treacherous  guest,  and  immediately  expired,  llio 
murderer  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  Fort,  but  the  tribe,  who 
were  warmly  attached  to  Mr.  Black,  took  revenge  upon  themselves, 
and  hunted  him  down.  This  was  done  more  to  evince  their  high 
esteem  for  Mr.  Black,  than  from  any  sense  of  impropriety  in  the 
customary  sacrifice. 

The  Chinook  Flat-Heads  do  not  appear  to  have  any  traditions 
as  to  their  former  origin,  although  such  are  common  amongst  ^hose 
on  the  east  side  of  the  liocky  Mountains.  Tdey  do  not  believe  in 
any  future  state  of  punishmeftt,  although  in  the  world  they  suppose 
themselves  exposed  to  the  malicious  designs  of  the  scoocoom^  or 
**  Evil  Genius,"  to  whom  they  attribute  aU  their  misfortunes  and 
ill-luck.  The  "  Good  Spirit"  is  called  the  Hias  Socha  li  Ti-yah, 
that  is,  the  ^^  Great  High  Cliief,'^  from  whom  they  obtain  all  that  is 
good  in  this  life,  and  to  whose  happy  and  peaceful  hunting  grounds  . 
they  will  all  eventually  go,  to  reside  for  ever  in  comfort  and 
abundance. 

The  Cliinooks  and  Cowlitz  Indians  carry  the  custom  of  flattening 
the  head  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  of  the  Flat-Head  tribes 
The  process  is  as  follows : — ^The  Indian  mothers  all  carry  their  infants 
strapped  to  a  piece  of  board  covered  with  mosB  or  loose  fibres  of 
cedar  bark,  and,  in  order  to  flatten  the  head,  thev  place  a  pad  on  the 
infantas  forehead,  on  the  top  of  which  is  laid  a  piece  of  smooth 
bark,  bound  on  by  a  leathern  band,  passing  through  holes  in  the 
board  on  either  side,  and  kept  tightly  pressed  affamst  the  front  of 
the  head,  a  sort  of  pillow  of  grass,  or  cedar  fibres  oeing  placed  under 
the  back  of  the  necx  to  support  it.  This  process  commences  with  the 
birth  of  the  infant,  and  is  continued  for  a  period  of  from  eight  to 
twelve  months,  by  which  time  the  head  has  lost  it«  natural  shape. 
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and  acr^uivo'i  that  of  a  wedge.    The  front  of  the  skull  is  flat  and 
higher  at  the  crown,  giving  it  a  moat  unnatural  appearance. 

It  might  be  Bupposed^  from  the  extent  to  which  this  ig  carried, 
that  the  operation  would  be  attended  with  great  suffering  to  the 
infant,  but,  strange  to  say,  it  seldom  cries  or  moans,  although 
frequently  the  eyes  seemingly  start  out  of  their  sockets  from  the 
great  pressure.  From  the  apparent  dulness  of  the  children,  whilst 
under  the  pressure,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  a  state  of  torpor  or 
insensibility  must  be  produced,  and  that  the  return  to  consciousness 
occasioned  by  its  removal,  must  be  .naturally  followed  by  the  s;jnse 
of  pain.  This  unnatural  opemtion  does  not,  however,  sd^ni  to 
injure  the  health,  the  mortality  among  the  Flat- Head  children  not 
being  perceptibly  greater  than  amongst  other  Indian  tribes,  nor 
does  it  seem  to  injure  their  intelligence.  On  the  contrary,  the  Flat- 
Heads  are  generally  considered  fuUy  as  intelligent  as  the  surround- 
ing tribes,  who  allow  their  heads  to  preserve  their  natural  ghape, 
and  it  is  from  among  the  Round  Head?  that  the  FJat-Heads  take  their 
slaves,  looking  with  contempt  even  upon  the  whites  for  having  round 
heads,  the  flat  head  being  considered  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
freedom. 

The  Chinooks,  like  all  other  Indiana,  pull  out  the  beard  at  its 
first  appearance.  Slavery  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  among 
them,  and,  considering  how  much  they  have  themselvaa  been 
reduced,  they  still  retain  a  large  number  of  slaves.  These  are 
usmiUy  procured  from  the  Chastay  tribe,  who  Uve  near  the  Umqua, 
a  river  south  of  the  Columbia,  emptying  near  the  Pacific.  They 
are  sonjietimes  seized  by  war  parties,  but  children  are  often  bought 
from  their  o^u  people.  They  do  not  flatten  the  head,  nor  is  a 
child  of  one  of  them  (although  by  a  Chinook  father)  allowed  this 
pi-ivilege.  ITieir  slavery  is  of  the  most  abject  descrlpti<Mi.  The 
Chinook  men  and  women  treat  them  with  great  severity,  and  exer- 
cise the  power  of  life  and  death  at  pleasure. 

No  combiuatioQ  of  oor  alphabet  sounds  could,  by  any  poesibility, 
convey  an  idea  of  the  horrible,  harsh,  spluttering  sounas,  which, 
form  the  language  of  the  Flat- Heads,  and  proceed  from  their  throats, 
apparently  unguided  cither  by  the  tongue  or  lip.  It  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a  mastery  of  their  language,  that  none  have  been 
able  to  attain  it,  except  those  who  have  been  bom  among  them. 
Th^^y  have,  however,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  English  and 
French  traders,  succeeded  in  amalgamating,  after  a  fashion,  some 
words  of  each  of  these  tongues  with  their  own,  and  forming  a 
sort  of  patois,  barbarous  enough,  certainly,  but  still  sufKcient  to  on- 
able  them  to  communicate  with  the  traders.  Their  common  saluta- 
tion i$7''Clak-hoh-ah-yah,"  originating,  according  to  some  facetious 
individual,  in  their  having  heard  in  the  early  days  of  the  free-tra/le, 
a  gentleman  liamed  Clark  frequently  addressed  by  his  friends, 
^' CI  irk,  how  are  you!"  This  salutation  is  now  applied  to  every 
white  man,  their  own  language  affo^ling  no  appropriate  expression. 
Their  language  is  also  peculiar  in  containing  no  oaths,  g£  any  words 
conveying  gratitude  or  thanks. 

The  costume  of  the  men  consists  of  a  musk-rat  skin  robe,  the 
size  of  our  ordinary  blanket,  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  vrithout 
any  raoccasons,  or  leggings.  Fainting  the  face  is  not  much  practised 
amongst  them,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as  the  death 
of  a  relative,  some  solemn  feast,  or  going  on  a  war-party.  The 
female  dress  consists  of  a  girdle  of  cedar-bark  round  the  waist  with 
a  dense  mtim  of  strings  of  tiic  same  material  hanging  from  it  al) 
round,  and  reaching  almost  to  the  kneca.  This  is  the  sole  summer 
habiliment.  They,  however,  in  very  severe  weather,  add  the  musk- 
rat  blanket.  They  also  make  another  blanket  from  the  skin  of  the 
wild  goose,  which  is  here  taken  in  great  abundance.  The  skin 
is  stripped  from  the  bird  with  the  fe<ither8  on,  and  cnt  in  strijis, 
which  they  twist  so  as  to  have  the  feathere  outwards.  This  miikes 
a  feathered  oord,  and  is  then  nott«d  together,  so  as  to  form  a  blanket, 
the  feaUien  filling  up  the  roodhes,  rendering  it  a  light  and  very 
warm  covering. 

Tlie  countrv  which  the  Chino(^  inhabit  being  almost  destitute 
of  fun,  they  have  little  to  trade  in  with  the  whites.  This,  coupled 
with  their  laziness,  induced  by  the  ease  with  which  they  procure 
fish,  which  is  their  chi^  subsistence,  prevents  them  obtaining  orna- 
ments of  European  manufa^'ture,  consequently  anything  of  the 
kind  is  seldom  seen  amongst  them.  In  comparison  with  some  of 
the  tribes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  the  Chinooks 
evince  very  little  taste  in  ornamenting  either  their  persons  or  their 
warlike  or  domeitio  implementi.  The  only  utensils  Mr.  Kane  saw  at 


aU  creditable  to  their  decorative  skill  were  carved  bowls  and  spoons  of 
horn,  and  baskets  naade  of  roots  and  grivis,  woven  so  closely  aa  to  serve 
all  the  purposes  of  a  pail,  in  holding  and  carrying  water.  In  this  i  Iky 
even  boil  their  lisli.    This  is  done  by  immersing  the  fish  in  one  of  t  h  j 
ba^ets  filled  with  water,  into  one  of  which  they  throw  re<l-hut 
stones  until  the  fish  i.^  cooked  ;  fish  are  as  expeditiously  dreseed  this 
way  as  if  done  in  a  kettle  over  a  fire.    The  coily  vegetables  in  il<> 
among  them  are  tlie  camas  and  wappatoo.    The  former  is  a  buUiou.^ 
root,  much  resembling  the  onion  in  outward  appearance,  but  i, 
more  like  the  potato  when  cooked,  and  is  very  good  eating.     ITi « 
wappatoo  is  somewhat  similar,   but  larger  and  not  so  ary  an  i 
delicate  in  flavour.     They  are  found  in  immense  quantities  in  the 
plains  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Fort  Vancouver,  and  in  the  spring  of  th.- 
year  present  a  most  curious  and  beautiful  appearance,  the  whol 
surface  exhibiting  an  uninterrupted  sheet  of  bright  ultramarine  bliu. 
from  the  innumerable  blossoms  of  these  pUnts.    They  are  cookei 
by  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground,  then  putting  down  a  layer  of 
hot  stones,  covering  them  with  dry  gra»,  on  which  the  roots  arc- 
placed  ;  they  are  then  covered  with  a  layer  of  grass,  and  on  th - 
top  of  this  they  place  earth,  with  a  small  hole  perforated  throurrh 
the  earth  and  grass  down  to  the  vegetable.     Into  Uiis  the  waterls 
poured,  which,  reaching  the  hot  stones,  forms  sufficient  steam  U* 
completely  cook  tho  roots  in  a  short  time,  the  hole  being  imme- 
diately stopped  up  on  the  introduction  of  the  water.    They  often 
adopt  the  same  ingenious  process  for  cooking  their  fish  and  game. 

During  the  season  tJie  Chinodts  are  enga^  in  gathering  camas 
and  fishing,  they  live  in  lodges  constructed  by  means  of  a  few  pole* 
covered  with  mats  made  of  rushes,  which  can  be  easily  moved  from 
place  to.  place  ;  but  in  the  villages  they  Ixiild  peniuuient  huts  of 
split  cedar  boards.  Having  selected  a  dry  place  tor  the  hut,  a  hol.» 
is  dug  about  tliree  feet  deep,  and  about  twenty  feet  square.  Round 
the  sides  square  cedar  boni-da  are  sunk  and  fastened  together 
with  cords  and  twisted  roots,  rising  about  four  feet  above  tlie 
outer  level ;  two  posts  are  sunk  at  the  middle  <rf  each  end 
with  a  crotch  at  the  top,  on  which  the  ridge  pole  is  raised,  and 
boards  are  laid  from  thence  to  the  top  of  the  upright  boards  fas- 
tened in  the  same  manner.  Round  tne  interior  are  erected  sleep- 
ing-places, one  above  another,  something  like  the  berths  in  a  vesjel, 
but  larger.  In  the  centre  of  this  lodge  the  fire  is  made,  and  tli  - 
smoke  escapes  through  a  hole  left  in  the  roof  for  that  purpose. 
The  fire  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  small,  flat  piece  of  dry  cedar,  iti 
which  a  small  hollow  is  cut,  with  a  channel  for  the  ignited  duar- 
coal  to  run  over ;  this  piece  the  Indian  sita  on  to  hold  it  steady, 
while  he  rapidly  twirls  a  round  stick  of  the  same  wood  between  tli J 
palms  of  his  hands,  with  the  point  preased  into  the  hoUow  of  th<> 
flat  piece.  In  a  very  short  time  sparks  begin  to  fail  through  tlio 
channel  upon  finely  frayed  cedar  bark  placed  underneath,  which 
they  soon  ignite,  lliere  is  a  great  deal  of  knack  in  doing  this,  but 
those  who  are  used  to  it  will  light  a  fire  in  a  very  short  Hw^a 

The  only  native  warlike  instruments  amongst  the  Indians  are 
bows  and  arrows ;  these  they  use  with  great  precision.  ITieir  canoes 
are  hollowed  out  of  the  ceUiir  by  fire,  and  smoothed  off  -with  stono 
axes.  Some  of  these  are  very  large,  as  the  cedar  grows  to  an 
enormous  size  in  this  neighbourhood.  They  are  made  extremely 
light,  and,  from  their  formation,  are  capable  of  withstanding  very 
heavy  seas. 

The  principal  amusement  of  the  Chinooks  is  gambling,  which 
is  carried  to  great  excess  amongst  them.  You  never  visit  their 
camp  but  you  hear  the  eternal  gambling  song  of  "  He-hah-ha,'' 
accompanied  by  the  beating  of  small  sticks  on  some  hollow  sub- 
stance. Their  games  are  few.  The  one  most  generally  pkyoil 
amongst  them  consists  in  holding  in  each  hand  a  small  stick,  the 
tliickness  of  a  goose-quill,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
one  plain,  and  the  other  distinguished  by  a  little  thread  woontl 
r(.und  it,  the  opposite  party  being  required  to  guess  in  which  hand 
the  marked  stick  is.  A  Chinook  will  play  at  this  simple  game  for 
days  and  nights  together,  until  he  has  gambled  away  every  thing 
he  possesBtis,  even  to  his  wife.  They  also  take  gieat  delight  in  a 
game  with  a  ball,  which  is  played  by  them  ii>  the  same  manner  as 
the  Cree,  Chippewa,  and  Sioux  Indians.  Two  poles  are  erected 
about  a  mile  apart,  and  the  company  is  dividea  into  two  bands, 
armed  with  sticks,  having  a  small  hoop  or  ring  at  the  end,  with 
which  the  ball  is  jHcked  up  and  thrown  to  a  great  distance ;  each 
party  then  strives  to  get  the  ball  i>ast  their  own  goal.  There  are 
Bometimes  a  hundred  on  each  side^  and  the  play  is  kept  up  with 
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great  noise  and  exdtenwnt.  At  thii  game  thef  bet  henTJly,  aa  it 
ia  generally  pUjed  between  village*  or  tribes,  'fhey  have  tole- 
'■nl'ly  good  horBee,  and  are  fond  of  racing,  at  vhidi  they  olao  bet 
coiiaLciurubly.     They  are  expert  jockeys,  aud  ride  fearlawly. 

SucU  are  a  tow  of  tliu  mon;  striking  features  in  the  life  of  the 
riat-Heiid  ladJana  of  \'ancouver's  Island,  a.  locality  which  the 
(liBoovery  that  ita  soil  was  a  veritable  treasury  of  auriferous  depoaitfl, 
hjis  Itraught  thither  a  vast  raining  popiUation.  Every  material  for 
civiliaitiCHi  is  now  thetv  but  one — the  scarcity  of  the  fair  lyr. 
'ihe  miners  have  already  eipressed  tbcir  eagerneffl  to  pay  handgomely 
for  than,  and  ve  would  not  be  aurprised  to  shortly  hear  of  same 
oiiti-rprising  speculator  undertaking  a  venture  with  a  cwgo  of  the 
rtx^uired  matrimonial  commodity.  Ah  it  is,  British  ColumtHa  has 
at  Tiresent  a  white  population  of  newly  100,000,  and  aflorda  many 
iiitlucemuntii  to  inleuding  emigrants.  The  soil,  both  of  the  island 
aitd  mainland,  is  rich  and  fertile ;  th-i  chmate  is  said  to  be  Bupcrior 
to  that  of  countries  in  the  same  latitude,  (between  the  fifty-fifth 
and  sixtieth  parnllels,)  on  the  other  Mde  of  the  Kocky. Mountains; 
if.s  lishmcs  are  moat  valuable ;  vast  tracks  of  pasture  laud  exi:!t, 
available  for  breeding  cattle  on  any  scale  ;  its  timber  is  the  finest  in 
tliL-  world  ;  cool  is  supposed  to  abound,  and  its  mineral  treasures, 
exclusive  of  f^ild.  arc  undoulitodly  very  InrRC.  In  many  yeara  to 
come,  capital  and  muacle  will  find  plenty  of  occupation  in  this  new 
market  of  the  Pacific. 


ntOX  THE  WISDOW. 

EEACH  over  reach  of  slated  root, 
Mosii.encmat«d  and  brokPD  tile, 
A  grey  beU  swiueing  from  hour  to  h9Hr. 
Potted  cliimQey-stackn,  pile  OB  pile  ; 
Mizhty  splendoura  of  faded  brick. 

Dripping  eave  stones,  with  blotch  and  flaw, 
And  gablea  rotten  with  yellow  ainake, 
Out  from  the  window  sili  I  saw. 

Sometimes,  twixt  noon  and  threo  o'clock. 
The  sun  would  shine  on  the  bricks  and  tiles. 

Fill  the  old  rooms  and  Bhattercd  p.-inea 
With  dusty  glories  anil  wrinkled  Bmilea  ; 

Touch  the  belfrj'  and.  eliding  down, 
>:lftntwar(is  f.-dl  on  the  slatod  fliH«, 

Whtrc.  ia  the  hush  of  the  twilight  time. 
Fluttered  the  owla  and  wheeled  the  bala. 

Hifth  up,  hi^h  op  !   Id  the  street  below. 

The  children'i  chatters  at  night  would  rise. 
Or  the  oyntcrman,  with  {lipe  in  mouth, 

Hi>wl  of  hia  fish  to  the  vacant  iikiGB. 
Coeks  that  never  had  twnaked  a  speai' 

Of  whcJe^mc  graas  in  tliH  country  green 
Would  crow— au3i  crows  i — attoat  twelve  o'  night, 

Telling  tlic  jic.iile  'twas  all  serene. 

Looking  di  -wn  thro'  the  patchy  glass 

Of  onr  fr.iw«y  ndghlHinrB  over' the  way, 
At  times  we  saw  them  deject  and  sad. 

And  sometimes  boisturonsly  gf^. 
They  rose  about  noon,  broke  br-^ud  at  four. 

Dined,  lonl  knows  when,  or  where,  or  how. 
Perhaps  they  liviid  on  a  meal  a  day — 

This  is  conjecture,  anyhow. 

"By  Jove  supreme,  I  had  nigli  forgot 

The  vagrant  sparrows  upon  the  eaves, 
Sooty  scoundrels  thit  rose  with  the  ann, 

And  got  to  bed  with  tUo  folding  leaves ; 
Afront,  around  tbe  win<1uw  sill. 

Iliey  wheeled  and  i^istled,  the  whije  there  beat 
Rineisg  auvils  and  fluffy  drums, 

Undenierth  in  the  drowsy  street. 

Majt. — Mania  a  glorious  poem;  each  life  a  canto,  each  day  a  line. 
The  melody  plays  feeMy  at  first  upon  the  trembling  choniia  of  his 
little  henrt,  nut  with  time  gains  power  and  beauty  as  it  sweeps 
onward,  until  at  last  the  final  notes  die  away  fwr  abore  the  world, 
amid4  the  melodiM  of  Hwreu. 


GXEKSALOUfiH. 

HE  valley  of  Gloniialougb,  commonly  called  the 
Beven  Chuiches,  is  situniiii  in  the  barony  of  Bal- 
■  linaoOT,  twenty-two  Irl^  miles  from  Dublin.  It 
is  very  spacious,  being  between  (me  and  two  thou- 
sand yards  in  breadth,  and  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  in  extent,  having  tofiy  an<l  precipitous  moun- 
tains hanging  over  it  upon  every  side,  except  on 
that  by  which  it  is  entercl  l>etween  Derrybawn  aa. 
the  south,  and  Broccagh  mountain  on  tJie  north. 

The  visiter  pataes  up  the  valley,  through  which 
a  stream  winds,  for  about  half  a  mile,  and  ascend- 
ing an  eminence  in  the  road,  sees  before  him,  at  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distance,  the  site  of  the  Bishopric 
and  Abbevof  Gleudalough.  Nothingcan  be  more 
grand  and  interesting  than  this  view — inlervstiug 
from  the  awodatiou  of  ideas  connected  with  these 
ruins— interesting  from  the  wild  and  sublime  cha- 
ra.  tcr  of  the  scenery  around.  The  principd  ruins 
stand  on  a  green  eminence  that  slopes  down  gra-  ' 
dually  from  the  breast  of  a  mountain  ridge,  separ- 
ating two  deep  glens,  and  tertninatiog  in  a  rich 
verdant  swell  just  above  the  cburches  j  the  vale  to 
tho  left  is  that  of  Glcndalough,  that  is,  the  glen 
of  the  two  kkes ;  that  to  the  right  neither  so  ei- 
o  deep,  nor  surround  I'd  with  such  precipitt 


tensive  r  ^ ,  ^ 

tains,  contains  some  rich  lead  mines,  which  are  now  in  full  work  ; 
at  the  foot  of  tlio  eminence  on  wiiich  tlie  ruins  stand,  the  .streams, 
flowing  from  the  glens  to  the  loft  and  right,  unite  and  fonii  the 
river,  which  running  down  by  I.ara,  falls  into  the  Ovooa, 

The  ruins  of  Glenihilougli  ore  more  interesting  from  thor  group- 
ing and  position  tii&n  from  any  grandeur  in  their  separate  parte. 
Here  is  a  lofty  and  perfect  round  tower,  and  also  one  (rf  the  old 
stone -roofed  buildijigf,  similar  to  that  on  the  Rock  of  (.^ashcl  aotl 
at  fit.  Duulough's,  niAT  Dublin,  which  is  called  Kevin's  kitchen. 
From  the  ivmid  toww  there  is  a  full  view  up  the  two  glens  and 
down  the  v,i) ley  towards  Lara.  Thj  churehyuril  surrounding  those 
Ijiiildin;:!)  wiis  entered  by  an  old  ivicif  Saxon  arch,  which  now  only 
kopf  from  falling  by  the  ivy  that  surrounds  it  The  extraordinary 
position  of  thiKC  buildings,  in  the  midst  of  the  lonely  mountaina, 
phiced  at  the  critraQce  of  a  gleu  singularly  deep  and  sooludcsl,  with 
Its  two  dark  lakej  winding  far  in  gloom  and  solitariness,  and  over 
which  deep-  valu  liang  mountains  of  the  most  abrupt  forms,  ia 
whose  every  fiaure,  linn,  and  gorge,  there  is  a  wild  and  romantio 
clothing  of  Oiik,  and  birch,  and  hoBy,  is  pecnlirirJy  intercBting.  On 
the  southern  side  of  the  vale  are  the  hills  of  Derrylmwn  and  Lug- 
dufF,  in  the  latter  of  which  is  -It.  Kevin's  bed,  a  natural  excavation 
in  front  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  thirty  feot  above  the  surface  of  tha 

The  late  Rev.  Cte^nr  Otway  thus  dciMu-iln'i  bia  visit  to  it;  and 
a^  more  Ihaii  one  of  the  namca  which  he  mentions  as  having 
b?(ii  itcord.-il  njion  its  sidis  have,  since  his  time,  been  obliterated, 
wc  give  tliJ  uHthor'a  ov.u  words :  "  Cy  thia  time  we  had 
rowed  uuder  ,S[.  Kevin's  Bed,  atid  landing  adjoining  to  it, 
nscendcd  an  inland  stirttnm  of  rock  to  a  sort  of  lolgu  or  resting* 

Iilace,  from  whence  I  and  some  others  prepared  to  euter  the  BL.-rl. 
.lere  the  guides  make  nmeh  ado  about  projioaing  thdr  assistance ; 
but  to  any  one  who  has  common  sense  and  rtiterprise,  there  is  no 
scrioiii'  difiiculty  ;  fr  by  the  aid  of  certain  hnlca  in  the  rock,  and 
points  T-hich  you  i-in  easily  gmsp,  you  can  turn  into  this  tittle 
flr[ifici;-.l  cave,  which,  in  fact,  is  not  biggi-r  than  a  small  baker's 
oven.  I,  nii'l  two  young  men  who  followed  me,  found  it  a  very 
tijiht  f!'  wl'i'ii  crouched  together  in  it.  At  the  further  end  there  is 
a  sort  of  pillow  and  peculiar  excavation  nude  for  the  saint's  head, 
and  the  whole  of  the  iiiterior  is  tattooed  with  the  iniliids  of  such  as 
have  ventured  to  cme  in.  Amongst  many  I  conld  observe  those  of 
Sir  W.iller  Scott,  Lord  Combemicre,  etc,  and  we  were  shewn  the 
engravings  of  certmn  blae-stocking  damoa — as,  for  instance,  Lady 
Morgan,  who  had  made  it  her  ttniporary  'lioudcnr.'  The  names 
of 'rhoraaa  Moore,  Maria  Ed^wortn,  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  also  occur.  We  were  mformed  that  not  long  ago  an  a<Jven- 
tnrousjicotch  earl  chose  to  spend  the  night  in  this  singular  bed  with 
bu  son,  a  young  child,  and  that  hit  lordship  did  not  get  a  wink  of 
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of  Uic  v&vee  inunediatdy  bebw,  but  b;  the  uioring  of  hU  over- 
tired c<»npaiuDn." 

Hie  dty,  proper,  of  Gleodalotigti  wm  aDciendj  surroimded  b;- 
Bu  immenw  mil  or  caahel,  the  chief  gateway  of  which,  until  latclf , 
remained  perfect.  It  consisted  of  an  outer  and  inner  arcliwav, 
truly  Roman  m  character,  and  wliich  in  any  other  country  would 
have  been  carefolly  preBerved,  The  great  archway  for  many  yeara 
woB  in  a  tottering  condition,  and  it  waa  easy  to  sou  it  must  coine 

St.  Kevin's  Kitchen  ia  now  the  most  perfect  of  the  Seven  Churches. 
It  is  roofed  with  stone,  and  haa  a  steeple  at  one  end,  a  perfect  ininin- 
ture  of  the  round  towere.  It  was  lighted  1^  one  window,  the 
architrave  of  wliich  was  of  freestone,  richly  Bculptured,  but  want 
of  good  fucBiig  oud  of  good  taste  pcrroittt'd  this  euriclied  moulding 


Hie  roof  of  the  church,  which  is  still  p^ect,  and  Trtr 
curious,  is  comprised  of  thin  etones  or  flags,  neatly  laid,  and  witli  i 
very  lugh  pitch  ;  the  ridge  of  the  roof  is  thirty  feet,  while  tlut  i- 
the  double  buildin?  at  the  cast  end  ia  only  twenty. 

Beneath  the  da»,  frowning  cliS  of  Lugduff,  on  a  little  patch  M 
arable  land,  almoat  inaccessible,  except  by  water,  are  the  mini  of  i 
chuich,  called  Teampull-na-Skcllig — i.e.  the  Temple  of  the  Deam 
or  Rock ',  it  is  also  called  the  Priory  of  the  Rock,  and  St.  Keriui 
cell.  Here  the  saint  uaed  to  seclude  himself,  and  spend  histimviiL 
penitence  and  prayer. 

Tba  moet  eastern  church,  perhaps  the  most  important,  and 
which  is  nearest  to  the  entrance  to  the  vale,  is  generally  called  th? 
Abbey,  and  was  dcdicatcil,  like  the  cathedral,  to  St.  Peter  and  :^r. 
Paul.  St.  Kevin's  well  lies  near  the  pathway  leading  from  tli- 
Uhefeart  church  to  the  Abbey.  The  Abbey  appears  to  have  beeu 
the  meet  masterly  specimen  of  architecture   amongst    this  ci' 


to  be  carried  away  and  triturated  into  powder  for  domestic  purposes. 
The  interior  measures  twenty-two  feet  nine  inches  iu  length  by 
fifteen  in  breath ;  its  height  is  twenty  feet,  and  tlie  thickneee  (^ 
the  walla  three  feet  six  inches.  At  the  eastern  end,  an  arch,  the 
chord  of  which  measures  five  feet  three  inches,  opens  a  communica- 
tion with  a  smaller  cbapel,  ten  feet  six  inches  in  length  by  nine 
feet  three  inches  in  width,  having  also  a  amal]  otutem  window. 
Hie  several  lower  courees  of  the  walls  are  of  n  eoaise  mountain 
granite  ;  their  thickness  is  three  feet,  and  heigbt  about  twelve ;  the 
door  is  six  feet  eight  inches  high,  two  feet  four  inches  at  the  top, 
and  four  inches  wider  at  the  bottom,  the  stones  running  the  entire 
thicknma  of  the  wall. 

The  belfry,  which  rises  from  the  west  end  of  the  church,  is  a 
round  tower,  about  fifty  feet  in  height ;  it  is  accemiblo  by  a  small 
aperture  in  the  ceiling,  over  which,  between  the  cove  and  Uie  roof 
is  a  large  dark  void ;  it  was  lighted  by  a  small  loop-hole  near  the 


tensive  eoUectian  of  ecclemastical  remains.  It  originally  consist«<|  "^ 
two  buildings  parallel  to  each  other,  and  of  curious  and  beeutii"' 
workmanship ;  the  eastern  window  was  ornamented  with  ri'^'' 
sculpture.  Several  of  the  caired  stones  were  removed  and  used  lU 
key-Blonee  fcr  the  arches  of  the  bridge  at  Denybawn,  but  bow' 
very  curious  devices  are  still  to  be  seen ;  on  one  is  an  engraved  woU, 
with  his  tail  in  bis  month,  the  whole  figure  within  a  triiuig''-'- 
The  wolf  was  an  old  inhabitant  of  Glendabugh,  and  not  tolall; 
extirpated  until  1710;  the  triangle  may  have  some  reference  to  tin' 
Trinitr.  On  another  stone  two  ravens  are  represented  pectins "' 
a  skuU,  a  mere  emblem  of  mortality,  Runio  knots  may  be  dis- 
covered on  several  stones ;  on  one  ia  seen  a  wolf,  the  tail  of  t^''^'' 
is  entwined  in  the  hair  of  a  man's  head  ;  and  on  others  wob'i^i  '^ 
rather  wild  beasts  in  general,  are  represented  devouring  Uuni^ 
heads,  all  simple  emblems  of  mortality.  These  specimens  are  iiui"* 
nnicLue  in  IreUnd. 
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LOUGH  BRAY. 

is  beyond  a  qaeation,  that  there  u  no  city  in  the 

British  empire  exhibiting  arouud  it  such  a  variel^  of 

f  pctunKque  beauties  aa  Dublin.     Wo  lutve  tlie  TiUa- 

,    Btuddtd,  poatoral  plain — the  apacioua  bay,  with  alt  its 

\  variety  of  coast,  from  the  uinily  beach  (o  tlie  bluff 

lI  iea-promontory — the  richly-wooded  valley  with  ita 

\|  limped   river— tha   lonely   mountain   glen   witli   its 

/  cntunicte  and  tiny  trout-Htreuuij — thj  purple  heath 

Mid  ibe  Holitaiy  tarn,  or  pool — the  rural  villa^  and 

I  the  gay  watering-place  ;    whUo  iu  addition    to  all 

,   these,  the  interest  imparted  to  natural  scenery,  by 

aiiiB  of  ancient  times,  is  everywhere  present.   In 

(  aliort,  there  ia  no  clafs  of  scenery  wLicu  the  poet, 

)  the  painter,  the  geologist,  the  botanist,  or  the  mere 

'  man  of  jJeosure,  could  desire,  that  may  not  be  reached 

in  *a  drive  of  an  hour  or  two  from  any  part  of  the 

city.    Nature  has  showered  on  us,  with  a  generous 

hand,  her  variona  ricbea — the  riches  derived  from  her 

and  our  Creator. 

Lough  Bray  is  utuated  near  the  head  of  the  beauti- 
ful vafe  called  Gleucree,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
into  which  it  sends  a  stream,  which,  subsequently 
uniting  with  the  Glenisloreane  river,  is  caUed  the 
Dargle  and  Bray  river,  and  falb  into  the  sea  to  the  north  of  Bray 
Head.  Though  the  name  is  generally  used  in  the  singular  number. 
Lough  Bray  properly  consists  of  two  lakes,  called  Upper  and  Lower ; 
but  the  lower  la  the  principal  one,  both  in  point  of  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  scenery,  as  well  as  in  extent  of  surface,  its  area  occupy- 
ing a  space  of  thirty-seTCR  acres.  It  is  nearly  surrouoded  by 
mountam  pKcipices,  in  which  eagles  ore  wont  to  build,  and  hag 
very  much  ^a  cluirKt«r  of  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 


FAVEBSHAM  ON  HIS  WAY  TO  YAXE. 
BY  BLAKCHARD  JERROLD. 


Y  DEAIt  Miss  Ashbv — I  am  afraid  that  before 
vou  have  read  much  of  this  letter  you  will  bo  sur- 
irised — perhaps  offended — by  ita  audacity.    1  have 
wen  at  a  loss  for  wonls  all  day.     I  have  made  a 
beginning  again  and  again  ;  not  that  I  might  wnto 
a  £ne  1r;(t«r,  full  of  wluitthe  world  calls  ctonuei ice, 
but  thnt  I  might  reach  Bomuthing  like  a  fair  ex- 
pression of  tliat  which  I  feel,  and  which  will  penult 
me  no  i-est,  until  I   have  couimunicatud  it  to  you. 
These  nrc  not  days  when  even  fiiends  indulge  in 
long  letters.     We  seldom  take  the  trouble  to  «rito 
merely  what  we  feci  to  our  dearest  relatives.    We 
communicate  facts,  our  incidents  of   travel,    our 
good  fortune  or  misfortune.    But  the  in(«rcliaiige 
of  emotions,  the  exchan<>e  of  ideas,  tlie  communica- 
tion of  Fcntiments — all  this  Is  put  aside  as  the 
cloudland  of  Germany.     The  usages  of  the  world 
in  tcrpcec  when  our  human  soul  would  speak  frank  ly 
and  fully  to  another.     I  confess  that  I  have  been 
BO  mncli  in  tlie  world,  and  have  become  well  nc- 
,    customed  to  the  hamecs  of  it ;   and  feel  wild  and 
■    awkward  when  I  endeavour  to  throw  it  off.  1  have 
been  taught  to  run  in  this  harness.     My  life  Iios 
been  spent  in  the  society  that  looks  upon  its  own  customs  as  so  many 
laws,  which  may  not  be  broken  without  bringing  condign  punish- 
miint  on  the  culprit.     I  have  been  often  tempted  to  withdraw  my- 
self from  this  artificial  world  of  mine.     It  h^  satisfied  neither  my 
heart  nor  my  understanding.     But  I  have  remained  weak.     '  I'lrm 
resolve' has  never  taken  the  van  with  me.     I  am  confessiflg,  I  fear, 
that  which  will  tempt  you  to  despise  me. 
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"  I  began  by  saying  that  I  feared  you  would  condemn  thh  letter 
for  its  ainiacity,  perhaps,  for  its  prolixity  also,  before  you  had  read 
half  of  it.  I  cannot  forbear.  I  must  even  dare  your  enmity,  in  my 
anxiety  to  place  myself  in  a  true  light  before  you.  I  am  not  pos- 
sessed by  any  phantom  of  yeeteixlay.  I  am  not  inspired  with  a 
boy's  romance,  a  romance  natural  to.  boyhood,  but  which  has  no 
deep  seat  in  the  heart.  All  this  may  sur]n4se  you  ;  I  can  only  hope 
that  it  will  not.  If  I  could  satisfy  myself  tliat  your  feeling  would 
be  one  of  astonisLmcnt  on  reading  this  letter,  I  should  tear  it  up, 
and  you  would  never  see  it.  'I'he  mori ideal  i;m  and  pain  would  be 
great,  but  1  should  save  myself  the  pang  of  being  ridiculous  in  your 
sight.  I  know  that  you  are  incapable  of  giving  a  cruel  reply  to  a 
genuine  expression  of  feeling  ;  out  you  may  be  unconscious  that 
the  feeling  exists,  and,  in  your  candour,  you  may  write  that  which 
would  hurt  more  than  any  deliberate  cruelty.  I  tremble  as  I  write. 
Over  these  last  few  words  I  have  hasitated,  walking  up  and  down 
my  room,  thinking  of  every  moment  I  have  passjxl  In  your  society ; 
calling  to  mind  every  tone  of  your  voice,  every  ex^^^easion  of  yoar 
face.  Your  few  letters  lie  before  me.  I  have  tortured  their  meaH" 
ing.  I  have  endeavoured  to  place  myself  in  the  position  of  a  third 
pereon,  asking  this  imaginary  third  person  how  he  would  jntierpret 
tliem.  This  has  not  helped  me,  it  has  ratiier  added  to  my  difficmly. 
Youra  are  letters  that  one  person  little  intei-estcd  in  another  might 
write.  For  a  moment  they  inclined  me  to  set  myself  down  as  a 
vain  and  prcwtanptuous  coxcomb,  and  not  to  offend  you  with  what 
I  had  written.  But  I  have  again  yielded  to  the  insurmountable 
inclination  that  is  in  me,  and  1  continue.  1  am,  perhaps,  ^Tong  in 
maldng  this  full  confes^on,  since,  as  I  have  said,  my  weakness  may 
lead  you  to  despise  mo.  I^et  the  Wow  come  whence  it  may — ^from 
your  contempt  or  indilrerencc — ^I  must  endure  it.  No  sentence  can 
be  so  severe  as  this  suspense  is. 

'•'  It  is  with  the  humblest  spirft,  t  asraro  fbn,  that  I  set  my  unwor- 
thy life  before  you.  It  has  been  a  life  of  unredeemed  promises.  I 
have  wasted  whole  yeare.  I  have  set  myself  many  tasks.  I  have 
not  completed  one.  To  you  only,  among  your  sex,  would  I  make 
this  humilmting  and  dangerous  confession.  Again,  you  see,  I  tempt 
you  to  despise  ime.  I  should  not  put  myself  in  this  perilous  posi- 
tion if  my  faith  in  your  generosity  and  charity  were  not  without 
limit.  I  may  fall  a  martyr  to  my  faith,  but  1  shall  always  rejoice  in 
the  recollection  of  the  days  when  I  held  it.  Our  conversation  has 
left  an  indelible  impression  on  my  heart.  ITie  hopes  I  gathered 
from  the  kindness  with  wliich  you  listened  to  me  have  given  me  new 
life.  I  have  wasted  yefirs.  I  am  now  resolved  not  to  waste  another 
day ;  since  the  whole  energy  of  my  mind  and  body  shall  be  de- 
voted to  the  delightful  task  of  making  me  worthy  of  your  regard. 
I  fear  that  I  should  beet  con&idt  the  dearest  interests  of  my  life  by 
waiting  and  working  in  silence,  until  I  could  show  some  good  objec  t 
achieved— €ome  way  made  in  the  world  But  it  is  my  delight  to 
put  unbounded  trust  in  your  charity.  Waif  as  I  am,  I  dare  be- 
lieve that  one  who  has  passed  a  life,  good,  and  useful,  and  Chris- 
tian as  yours  has  been,  may,  in  her  infinite  kindness,  rcgr'rd  me 
with  more  feeling  than  is  given  to  an  ordinary  guest.  May  1  know 
that  you  do  not  rank  me  with  the  herd  ?  If  there  be  truth  in  the 
gentle  intonations  of  a  woman's  voice,  if  there  be  a  language  in 
her  eyes,  I  am  certain  that  I  did  not  misintei-prct  you  during  our 
walk.  I  am  writing  pages  where  a  few  words  might  suffice.  It  is 
a  sweet  ciix?umlocution,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  prove  too  tedious  in 
the  reading.  I  should  like  to  convince  you  that  there  is  a  basis  of 
'earnestness  and  good  resolve  in  me,  worth  cultivating.  Your  exam- 
pie  would  be  a  beacon-light  for  ever  warning  me  that  I  must  be  up 
and  doing.  It  is  a  coiu-ageous  and  devout  soul  like  jgut'b  that  has 
been  wanting  in  my  existence.  I  am  prone  to  fall  in  with  the 
habits  and  to  accept  the  (minions  of  people  about  me — a  dan- 
gerous weakness,  that  should  urge  him  who  possesses  it  to  consort 
with  the  noble  and  the  good.  Such  a  creature  cannot  be  too  fas- 
tidious. Thrice  happy  shaU  I  be  if  you,  in  your  mercy,  will  let  me 
turn  to  you  as  my  example,  my  monitor,  and  my  friend,  that,  in 
some  day  to  come  that  shall  i  ot  be  so  far  hence,  1  may,  elevated  by 
your  friendship  and  your  kindness,  ask  for  a  nearer  and  dearer  place 
in  yoi'.r  jnire  and  holy  heart. 

''  i  uoiider  whether  you  have  read  thus  far  ?  I  am  certain  that 
you  have. 

* '  Yes,  I  know  you  have  since  you  have  felt  that  there  was  sincerity 
in  my  wortis.  You  see  that  I  do  not  write  a  conventional  letter  to 
you.    1  write  the  truth  that  is  in  me  without  a  thought  of  the 


world.     I  ask  you  to  permit  me  to  approach   you  ;  that  I  may 
improved  by  the  proximity  ;  and  that  I  luay  have  opportunitic- 
discovering  to  you  the  better  qualities  of  my   nature.     I  value  ; 
too  highly  to  ask  your  love :  I  only  ask   you   that   you  will  j^n- 
me  to  leani  how  to  deserve  it  some  day.      Some   women  are  tu 
won  by  compliments.     Had  I  the  temerity  to  pay  you  any,  I  ki^^^ 
that  you  would  despise  them,  and  me   for   paying  them.    I  ,i . 
reputed  the  slave  of  the  forms  of  society ;  and  I  coiuess  that  I  hn. 
a  taste  for  social  refinements,  rather  than    for  the  bluntn's^s  a: 
coarseness  wliich  often  give  a  man  a  reputation   for  philoFo|»hr  .,* 
deep  thought,  while  they  are  only  the  natural   expressions  of  .;•• 
uncultivated  mind.      There  are  deeper  and  holier  feeling  tkv. 
those  which  manifest  themselves  in  drawings-rooms,    or  in  i 
ordinary  meetings  of  men,  and  these  I  hold  to  be  beyond  the  iva< ' 
or  scope  of  conventional  laws.      Every  heart  that  is  true,  sh.  . 
speak  that  which  is  in  it  without  reserve  :   floweiB  may  run  ui . 
upon  the  hedge-rows,  but  they  will  never  offend   the  eye.     I  bav. 
often  thought  that  a  conventional  love-letter  was  like  the  barliari^^u 
we  see  aometimes  in  gardening,  trees  cut  into   ooves,   or  canv*l  it 
the  form  oi  chessin^^n.     Art,  not  Kature,  is  apt  to  offend.     !Mine  i 
the  hope  **  that  soareth  from  the  dust  :*'  and  I  must  express  it  fc  it 
rises,  freely  and  n-ithout  reserve. 

**  I  might  enlarge  on  my  worldly  prospects.  I  know,  Iwwtrer. 
tiiat  these,  w^re  3iey  brilliant,  would  not  commend  me  to  vm 
regard.  It  haf|>cns  that  they  are  v^y  modest ;  and  that  any  hop^>i 
holding  a  fair  piaoe  in  the  world  is  based  entirely  on  my  resolve  ti> 
be  of  some  account,  by  my  own  exertions  in  it.  This  resolve  ji"i 
may  strengthen  until  it  shall  become  invincible  ;  or  yoamaydi-str-'j 
it.  Should  you  elect  to  disregard  it,  I  could  not  blam^  yon,  sine,' 
what  claim  can  I  make  on  your  sensibility  ?  I  ask  everything,  aovl 
can  give  nothing,  save  always  promises  for  the  f  mture. 

*'l  have  wandered  over  this  paper,  impelled  hy  the  thoughts  tht 
have  bubbled  up  one  upon  another ;  and  now  find  that  I  liave  wi 
expresscni  one  half  the  meanings  I  intended  to  convey,  when  1  Svt 
out.     But  I  hope  that  I  have  conveyed  some  impressions  that  *  Ji^ 
lead  you  to  think  of  me  with  kindness,  and  open  for  me  the  vestibule 
to  your  heart.   I  tremble  like  the  neophite  who  passes  tlie  threshnll 
of  ike  temple,  craving  permission  to  enter.     I  desire  the  smiie  thaf 
shall  give  me  courage  to  ajsk  admission,  and  to  do  the  good  wo^k^ 
that  ^lall  assure  the  assent  to  my  request.    I  am  abashed  by  your 
goodness,  and  my  soul  is  filled  with  the  worship  of  it.    The  contoin- 
plation  of  you  carries  me  out  of  this  hackneyed  world  in  which  1 
live ;   and  I  feel  as  though  I  had  travelled,  by  magic  agency,  to 
some  land  of  great  delight,  where  innocence,  and  beauty,  and  wor- 
ship, kept  an  even  holiday  for  the  heart..     Will,  you  destroy  tliis 
dream  ?    Will  you  cast  me  back  upon  myself,  and  take  from  i/ii? 
this,  the  first  strong  incentive  I  have  felt  that  is  powerful  enough  to 
correct  the  follies  of  my  nature,  and  endow  me  with  a  perseveraiue 
that  shall  accomplisli  a  happy  and  successful  career  for  roe.    V("r 
image  before  me,  my  best  friend,  and  gentlest,  and  holiest  counJ^•'l- 
lor,  1  shall  labour  to  be  worthy  of  its  presence.     Men  have  nce<i  c/ 
such  elevating  pictures.   Did  not  the  money-lender,  when  about  tO" 
indulge  in  scandalous  usury,  turn  the  picture  of  his  favourite  saint 
to  the  wall  ?    May  I  not  plead  in  vain  for  an  inspiring  image  th»t 
shall  look  down  upon  all  my  actions,  and  by  the  holy  Kght  of  fier  ey» 
guide  them  aright  ?    My  dear  Miss  Ashby,  your  devoted  frientl, 

*' Henry  Favebsimm.'* 

When  the  postman  pulled  the  bell  at  Jamaica  Lodge,  and  droppf'd 
the  above  fine  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  Faversham  in  the  box  at  the 
gate;  and  when  "the  hope  of  the  family" — in  other wonls  the 
greatest  nuisance  in  it — withdrew  the  letter  from  tlic  box,  OJ^ 
floiuished  it  round  Mifc^j  Ashby 's  head ;  and  when  Miss  Ashby,  liav- 
ing  looked  at  the  envelope,  quietly  put  it  into  her  pocket,  as  some- 
thing  that  would  keep,  the  writer  thiTeof  was  wanderir^f  fll^"j 
Hampstead  Heath,  watching  the  ran  set  over  the  broad  and  varied 
landscape.  School-bc^ys  were  frolicking  in  the  gravel-pita,  nurses 
were  chatt^nng  as  tluy  walked,  and  hoHday-makers  were  enjoying 
pence- worth  of  most  uneasy  locomotion  upon  the  backs  of  i«fi^ 
Faversham  sought  the  most  retired  spot,  as  far  as  possible  removed 
from  the  interruptions  of  nursery-maids  and  donkey-boys,  vhere 
he  might  lie  and  ponder  the  situation  in  which  he  had  placed  him- 
self. As  he  picked  the  pebbles  at  his  elbow  and  cast  them  wan- 
tonly at  the  flowering  furze,  his  hopes  and  fears  tormented  him. 
»» Clifton  is  ri^t/'  said  he,  ♦»  when  in  a  state  <rf  doubt-^walt'' 
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But  Fa*erEham  vaBavet7BoorpedeMrian,  who  feared  dusty  boots 
au<l  n  timp  collar.  So  he  Uy  upon  the  gram  tormeutJng  himself. 
Il^pUil  by  A  gipsy  from  afar,  be  was  poon  asked  whether  dc  would 
give  her  a  little  sixpence  to  have  his  fortune  toH.  By  way  of  in- 
duniuent',  tlic  old  crbiie  told  him  he  had  a  wicked  eye,  and  that  he 
was  distined  to  make  great  bavoc  with  them  unoug  t lie  ladies. 
Fari-ishnm  unile<l,  and  the  ginyi  emboldened,  approached  liini. 
Gip<ii.«  kiiow  how  to  plenae.  Why  men  abonld  he  pleased,  and 
iriimeii  also,  when  told  that  they  have  wicked  eyes,  i«  a  question 
that  might  lead  us  far.  Innocent  little  girls  accoatod  at  pic-niis 
with  this  cuinplimunt  ^ggle,  and  are  mlghtilj  rejoiced.  It  suited 
F;ivcraluim*s  moid  (o  banU;r  about  fortune.  "Come,  good  gentle- 
man, a  hit  of  ailver  to  cr(«s  my  hsjid.  Yini  are  destined  t«  aee 
many  thln}^  You  will  have  a  little  trouble,  but  inauy  yeara  of 
h.ij'i'inusis.  You  will  croaa  the  seas.  There  are  two  ladies  who  are 
intrresttid  in  you,  a  fuir  laily  and  a  dark  lady.  A  large  eum  of 
Jiioiicy  will  be  left  to  you  unexpectedly." 

''  'I'lie  old  Btor}',"  saiil  My.  FaveiEliom. 

"  Let  me  iron  your  hand  with  a  little  tit  of  silver  ;  there'eniweet 
geutleman.     The  kdy  you  love  will  be  veiy  happy." 

Mr.  Fiiveisham  gave  the  woman  a  shilliiiK,  and  huld  out  ha 
Lani.  The  gijiay  waa  eiainining  it  with  her  hypocritical  attention, 
and  WW  ivpeatiDK  the  jargon  with  which  itlie  ha<l  elated  a  nuno- 
nuii J  not  Imlf  an  hoar  ago,  when  the  pair  were  Bt&rtled  by  a  load 
burst  of  laujihler.     Favcr^haro  turned  round  aJid  met  Clifton. 

"  WcU,  what  Bays  Fortune  to  you,  Faversham  ?" 

Faversham   was   confused,   and    diemi»ed   the  giji^,   with   a 

"  IIow  came  jou  here?" 

Clifton  had  heard  from  Ashby  that  Faversham  had  gone  for  a 
walk  to  Hompstead,  and,  wauting  a  stretch  himself,  had  followed. 
"  I  hope  I  am  not  in  the  way  J"  Clifton  waa  in  his  pleasaotest  mood, 
and  declared  that  be  would  see  what  the  old  haniout  could  do  for 

"How  many  lies  for  a  shilling!"  he  aaked.  The  old  woman 
laughed — M  well  the  might,  and  protested  that  she  told  only  the 
truth.  She  informed  her  second  customer  that  he  was  very  unhappy 
about  a  certain  lady.  He  was  fickle  in  his  love,  and  would  not  yet 
marry  the  lady  who  would  marry  him.  This  fortunate  one  waa  be- 
yond the  seas.  She  was  a  widow,  but  was  still  very  young,  and 
■would  bring  him  plenty  of  money. 

Mr.  Chfton  concluded  his  interview  witii  the  seer  by  telling  her, 
-thai  if  he  did  hie  duty,  he  should  hand  her  over  to  thepoliee. 

"No,  sweet  gentleman,  you  couldn't  be  so  cruel."  Tieold  woman 
put  «n  her  most  engaging  smile,  dropped  her  knees,  and  hobbled 


"  And  make  the  mLstrenea  play  false  to  their  huebands." 

"  It's  wonderful  how  educated  women  believe  in  them.  A  guess 
made  l>y  a  harridan,  to  SMue  woman  who  is  sennble  enough  on 
most  puitite,  comes  true,  she  predicta  an  approaching  misfortune, 
and  a  daath  h.ippens.  From  tliat  time  forward  the  foolish  woman 
hi  a  fast  believer  in  fortune-telling.  Hundreds  of  people  who  have 
met  Buchan  easy  coincidence,  inoculate  their  friends  with  the  silly 
fiiilh,  and  BO  the  harm  spreads.  An  ignorant  person,  once  in  the 
clutches  of  a  woman  like  that,  might  he  led  into  a  crime." 

It  was  Mr.  Clifton's  habit  to  argne  on  any  incident  of  his  life. 

"  After  all,  Zailkiel  is  only  a  gipsy  in  a  printing  office,"  said  Mr. 
Faverehiim.     "  A  fi/Uow  who  reads  the  stars  tor  h.dfi^nce  !" 

This  conversation  carried  on,  along  the  pretty  kne  between 
[lampste.id  and  Highgate,  waa  a  relief  to  Mr.  Faversliam's  mind. 

"  IIow  goes  Ihe  book?"  Mr.  Clitfon  asked.  Not  an  hour  bad 
•'lapsed  since  .lack  Ashby  had  informed  him  tiiattiie  quires  of  paper 
at  Faversliam's  chambcra  were  almeet  as  clean  as  when  they  lay  in 
the  stationer's  drawers. 

"  Don't  ask.  The  beginning  puizles  me.  I'm  afraid  there's  not 
no  mucii  in  the  subject  as  I  thought  there  was." 

"  Ah,  my  boy,  take  my  advice,  and  stick  to  your  profe^oa. 
What's  to  come  out  of  a  novel  ?  You  amuse  the  drawing-room, 
and  are  slyly  ivod  in  the  nuisery.  Tlic  master  of  the  house  frowns 
at  your  three  volumes,  and  wonders  how  bis  wife  can  allow  such 
trash  to  come  into  the  house.  In  serious  neighbourhoods,  your 
iavourit«  Peckham,  for  initance,  you  aro  votod  a  tiiflar,  if  not  a 


fool.  What  do  you  think  Jack's  serious  sister  woidd  say  if  he  took 
her  the  three  volumes,  fresh  from  Great  Marlborough -street  ?" 

Faversham  coloured.  How  could  Clifton  tell  that  he  was  hitting 
the  nail  full  on  the  head  ? 

"  Look  at  the  novelists  I"  Favcfaham  protested.  "  Take  n 
Bulwer,  Disraeli,  Scott,  Levw,  Warren  ;  they  have  not  done  so 
hailly.  Government  has  Smiled  on  tliem  all.  Tlicodoro  Hook  had 
his  brUluuit  chance,  and  it  was  his  own  fault  that  it  was  of  no  use 
to  him." 

"  Your  old  mlslAke.  These  are  exceptions,  and  I  m^iintain  tliat 
a  novel  is  a  very  bod  stepping -Btonc.  It  you  are  to  be  a  barrister,  you 
must  study  law.  Yon  want  to  ewapo  the  hard  figlit  by  a  brilliaut 
flank  movement.  1  don't  say  that  you'll  not  succeed,  but  it'a  loo 
risky  fcpr  me." 

ITiese  were  not  palatable  reflections  to  Favorshom.  He  walked 
silently  along,  and  was  glad  to  bring  his  journey  to  a  close.  The 
reference  to  Jack's  serious  sister  was  a  thorn  tluit  pricked  in  Favcr- 
sham'B  side ;  and  when  he  returned  to  his  chambers  he  was  bo  dia- 
gti3ted  with  himself  that  he  tore  the  pa^  upon  which  parti, 
chapter  1.  was  written  into  twenty  pieces. 

[to  be  contikoed.] 


rAHCm. 
Vn  LOW  wind  from  the  miity  pisturM, 

Vi      Thnt  Bjitcail  to  the  quiet  skies, 
Eij  Flecked  with  a  hundred  shadows, 
Sordered  by  foggy  meadows, 
Stretched  to  the  vast  horizon 
Where  the  monmful  daylight  diaa. 

I  hear  the  wail  of  the  brooklets — 

Wanilering  broolia  Uwt  ran, 
Where  the  marigold  ot  the  marges, 
Aad  the  stems  of  l^e  phantom  larohef^ 
Beckon,  like  luuida  of  darknot. 

Farewells  to  the  sinking  son. 

Blow  wiad  and  bring  Be  the  quiet, 

Itkat  breathes  from  >  darkening  west ; 
There's  peace  in  an  ended  atory, 
Thouph  grief  may  swallow  its  glory, 
For  t£e  tongue  of  the  teller  is  silenced. 

And  the  wearied  listeners  rest. 


OTBHOLOaT  Ain)  ttETBOBOLOQT. 
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themselve 

coming  of  earthquakes,  etormis,  inundations,  and 
famines,  ami  in  such  hi^h  reverence  was  the  power 
r    held    that  its  possession  w.is  nionc  to  be  found 
amongst  the  Hiiccrdotal  claw,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions.     The  studies  on  physical  and  natural 
history,  which  this  class  pursued  inceaaantly,  and 
in  which  they  exercised  their  adepts,  and  chir-Hy 
the  more  inteUigent  of  them,  leave  no  doiibt  that 
they  were  the  most  learned  body  of  men  in  ancient 
'    society.     In  this  way  it  may  be  understood  that 
'    they  might  from  ohsLTvation  and  rule  have  arrivni 
I   st  a  considerable  knowledge  of  those  events,  and 
(    the  onler  which  ruhs!  them.     The   history  of  Iha 
lirabmins,  the  Jlagi,  the  Diviners,  andPhitoeophera, 
is  fmi^l  of  thoae  kinds  of  prognostics  which  were 
realised  in  the  majority  of  cases.   Thus  Pherccidcs, 
tbe  firat  preceptor  ot  the  celebrate*!  Pythagoras, 
aft«r  having  examined  attentively  tlie  wator  of  a 
weU,  and  having  tasted  it,  tohl  the  Samians  that 
ihe  day  should  not  pass  without  their  experience 
(rf  a  cysra,  or  earthquake.    On  that  evening  many 
(bocka  w«re  clearly  perceived,  ud  on  many  points 
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of   the   island   the   earth  opened  and  vomited  forth  sulphurous 
vapours. 

At  Lac^edemonia,  the  philosopher  Anazimander  predicted  an 
earthquake  which  should  occasion  the  fall  of  a  quantity  of  the  rocks 
of  Mount  Taygetus.  This  prediction  was  based  on  the  hoarse  and 
formidable  sound  which  preceded,  by  some  hours  always,  the  violent 
shocks  and  eruption  of  a  crater,  lliose  men  who  have  wished  to 
draw  power  from  all  natural  circumstances,  to  terrify  their  species, 
have  said  that  it  was  the  voice  of  the  divinity  of  the  place  wno  was 
incensed,  and  consequently  they  built  temples  upon  tne  spot. 

It  is  recorded  that  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1695,  the  water  of  the 
wells  and  fountains  was  disturbed  and  became  lukewarm  precisely 
on  the  eve  of  an  earthquake.  The  same  phenomenon  took  place  in 
Sicily,  in  February,  1818,  in  like  manner,  on  the  evening  before  a 
terrible  eruption  of  Etna.  Some  similar  phenomena  have  given 
occasion  to  many  learned  men,  of  a  past  age,  to  fix  the  day  and  even 
the  hour  of  many  earthquakes.  M.  Cadet,  of  Metz,  announced 
publicly,  five  days  before,  the  terrible  earthquake  which  ravaged 
Calabria.  In  1828,  a  French  savan  predicted,  with  equal  fidelity,  a 
fortnight  in  advance,  tlie  frightful  convulsion  of  the  earth  which 
destroyed  Lima,  and  spread  its  ravages  as  far  as  Martinique. 

Alore  easily  accessible  for  study  even  than  this,  since  they  mani- 
fest themselves  more  frequently,  are  those  meteorological  pheno- 
mena, which  were  at  all  times  a  fruitful  source,  from  whence 
Thaumaturgy  sprung.  Zoroaster,  and  the  princijial  chiefs  of  the 
sacerdotal  class  of  antiquity,  cultivated  witn  more  or  less  success 
this  important  branch  of  science,  and  rendered  it  available,  in  order 
to  give  to  the  peoples  a  high  idea  of  their  mission.  However, 
amongst  all  tlie  heathen  people  who  aspired  to  teach  in  the  times 
of  antiquity,  we  must  say,  to  the  praise  of  the  Greeks,  that  their 
philoeophei'8  rejected  those  naughty  pretensions,  and  used  tlieir 
meteorological  knowledge  only  in  a  most  laudable  purpose.  They 
seom  to  have  made  it  available  for  the  enlightening  of  the  masses, 
and  for  leamuig  every  individual,  gifted  with  reason,  that  all  in 
creation  follows  a  fixed  and  certain  order,  and  that  it  is  not  given 
to  any  to  have  the  power  to  alter  the  course  of  things.  Thales, 
Pythagoras,  Democritus,  and  many  other  great  thinkers  of  tJiose  ages, 
announced  to  their  compatriots,  with  the  disinterestedness  which 
characterises  true  philosophy,  that  it  was  necessary  to  fortify  them- 
selves against  a  year  of  famine  always,  and  to  prepare  their  caves 
and  their  granaries  in  order  to  receive  an  abundant  supply. 

It  is  in  this  way  we  notice  the '  great  difference  which  existed 
between  the  priesthood  of  heathendom  and  the  philosophers ;  the 
former  turned  science  to  their  personal  profits,  whilst  the  Utter 
applied  it  to  the  instruction  and  nappiness  of  the  people. 

The  art  of  meteorological  foresignt  runs  naturally  from  the  study 
of  cdestml  phenomena ;  thus,  that  of  which  we  speak,  pursued  with 
perseverance  give  a  great  importance  and  a  certain  precision  to  the 
meteorological  art.  The  diviners,  augurs,  haruspioes,  and  philo- 
sophers, often  prognosticated  truly  from  the  inspection  of  the  heavens. 
Empedocles,  after  his  initiation  in  the  mysteries,  was  taught  secretly 
the  means  of  trammelling  the  winds,  of  exciting  or  aliasing  tempests. 
The  Druidesses  of  the  British  Isles  claimed  the  power  of  unloosing 
hurricanes,  and  of  being  capable  of  re-establishing  calm  on  the  agitated 
The  Egyptian  priests  wefe  very  skilful  in  foreseeing  events 


sea. 


of  this  kind,  the  mariners  coming  to  oonsiilt  them  before  departing 
for  the  sea.  Thales,  who  derived  his  knowledge  from  the  Eg3rptians, 
composed  a  short  treatise  on  the  signs  announcing  atmospherical 
variations.  Thus,  for  example,  the  appearance  of  a  small,  white 
cloud  on  the  horizon,  when  the  heavens  are  clear,  announces  a  shower 
preceding  a  gale  of  wind.  The  traveller  Brard,  who  sojourned  a 
long  time  in  Egyi^t,  affirms,  from  his  personal  observations,  that  this 
prognostic  is  almost  infallible.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  hurri- 
canes are  equally  preceded  by  a  little  cloud  in  the  horizon,  which 
the  sailors  have  called  a  builds  eye.  It  is  likewise  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  small,  duskv  clouds  scattered  over  the  sky  like  stains  an- 
nounce a  tempest  which  shall  burst  ere  a  long  time  elapses  from 
their  appearance.  Great  sultriness  and  great  frosts,  storms  and  calms, 
have  equally  their  signal  precursors.  Dioscorides  predicted  rain 
for  the  next  day  whenever  ne  beheld  on  the  evening  firmament  a 
dark  cloud  forming  a  curtain  on  the  horizon.  He  was  never  deceived. 
He  predicted  also  a  stonn,  more  or  less  violent,  when  amid  great 
heats  the  sky  waa  rayed  with  luminous  bands.  The  historian 
Pausanias  states  tliat  he  saw  some  of  the  adepts  of  the  Pagan 
temples  turn  away  fax  enormous  iudl-stona  whioh  would  yexy 


probably  have  ravaged  the  oountiy  upon  which  it  should  burst. 
Their  mode  at  proofing  was,  he  states,  to  raise  towards  the  clouds 
great  poles  ornamented  with  phylacteries.  The  same  process  against 
hail  was  put  in  practice  anew  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
physician  Berthalon  proposing  hail  stops  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
ancients.  Indeed,  it  is  not  many  years  since  a  memoir  on  hailstops 
was  read  in  the  most  scientific  assembly  in  Europe,  the  Institute 
of  France ;  and  a  most  interesting  account  upon  this  subject  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  that  body. 

There  existed  of  old,  just  as  there  exists  to-day,  a  popular  species 
of  meteorobgy  practised  by  country  folk.  This  meteorology,  the 
fruit  of  many  years  of  experience,  rarely  deceives  the  ob^rving 
peasant.  The  story  of  Sir  tasLOC  Newton  and  the  herd-boy  is  ouc 
of  the  reminiscences  of  this  fact.  It  can,  of  course,  occur  that  the 
prediction  of  a  peasant  may  not  be  strictly  exact — ^that,  in  place  cf 
rain  it  might  blow  a  gale  of  wind,  and  vice  versa ;  but  some  change 
is  certain.  A  great  savan  tells  us  that  once  being  travelling  along 
a  country-road  he  met  a  labourer,  who  remarked  to  him  that  the 
sky,  which  was  then  of  a  pale  blue  flecked  over  "with  minute  white 
clouds,  which  were  stationary  and  presented  an  irreguUr  and  torn 
appearance,  prognosticated  a  great  storm,  either  in  3ie  evening  of 
that  or  on  the  day  following  at  furthest.  On  that  evening  hi^ 
prediction  was  verified,  and  continued  three  days.  The  writer  who 
tells  this  incident  relates  that  he  knew  many  of  the  peasantry  wlio 
could  foresee,  by  means  of  this  weather  lore,  dry  or  damp  seasons, 
thunder  storms,  frosts,  and  all  the  general  variations  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. This  faculty  arises  from  a  spirit  of  observation  and  from 
its  tried  experience. 

In  the  ancient  times  this  knowledge  of  atmospheric  and  teires- 
trial  changes  was  regarded  as  the  gift  of  the  gods,  and  those  who 
possessed  it  took  to  Siemselves  the  credit  of  this  belief,  in  order  to 
gain  honours  and  profit.  Now,  we  can  understand,  in  tiie  spread 
of  a  better  knowledge,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  religion 
which  aids  and  serves  that  spread  by  its  vrise  revelations,  that  out 
over  all  creation  there  are  visible  signs  and  symbols  by  which 
the  processes  of  nature  are  interpreted  to  us,  if  we  only  read  them 
aright,  and  seek  the  profit  which  Providence  has  designed  for  uh, 
when  the  great  volume  of  his  Handiwork  was  spread  first  before 
the  wondering  eyes  of  man. 


THE  POT  OF  XIOHONETTB. 

SHE  asked  for  flowers,  and  we  were  poor, 
She  babbled  of  familiar  nooks, 
Of  cliesnut  shadows,  country  brooks, 
What  time  there  surged  apast  our  door 
The  Btoi*ms  of  Dublin,  vast  and  block. 

Her  mother  wept,  and  shunned  replyin^r, 
And  I  waa  dumb  from  grief,  for  she, 
Our  love,  our  only  one,  was  dying. 

She  raised  her  fingers,  white  and  wan. 
And  beckoned  me  beside  her  bed. 
Thrice  kiaaed  my  brows  and  faintly  saiJ  : 

*'  Dear  heart,  have  all  the  daisies  gone  V" 

"  Poor  love,  they*d  die  amid  the  smoke, 
And  miserable  Dublin  shadows  ; 

Where,  in  this  wildemcsa  of  brick, 

Would  one  find  daisy-beds  or  meadows  ?** 

Bat,  from  the  window  sill,  I  brought 

A  red-hued  iK)t  of  Mignonette, 

Which  in  the  spring  hor  hands  had  ^:ot 
Vuon  the  stone.     Her  dim  eyes  caugUi 
The  holv  flowers  which  matted  lay 

Withm  the  rim— a  fragrant  sadness'; 
She  placed  her  thin  hand  mid  the  leaven, 

And,  dying,  almost  wept  with  gladnusa. 

And,  m  my  dreams  at  night,  1  saw 

Our  Ellen  sitting  in  the  skies, 

Amid  the  angels,  whose  great  eyes 
Looked  upwarcb  in  exceeding  awe. 
A  bunch  of  shining  Mi^onetts 

Was  folded  in  her  samtly  bosom ; 
The  heavens  themselves  distilled  the  breath 

Of  Mignonette  in  leaf  and  blossom. 


NOOKS  AND  CORNERS  OF  OLD  IRELAND. 
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NODES  AMD  CORHEES  OP  OLD    IBELAHS. 

V. ROSCOMMON  ABBEY  AND  CASTLl. 


I  ?7\^  ERHAPS,  in  aU  Ireland,  there  is  not  a  town  bo  in- 
vC-Ao  TOOsideraUe  in  itself,  and  yet  poaaeteing  two  such 
jiaH^t  remarkable  mementos  of  ita  fonner  greatD^,  aa 
I^H^B'i  Ikacommon,  the  at«ze  town  of  the  coantyof  the 
-  ^™^^S  8WB  name.  On  one  aide,  towards  the  north,  stretch 
^  the  mina  of  ila  magnificent  castle;  and,  on  the 
■j  Bonthem  side,  in  the  midst  of  rich  green  meadows, 
-•  and  embowered  ia  large  old  aah  tn*a,  stand  all  that 
^  una  of  the  onco  beautiful  abbey,  founded  here  iii 

the  year  1257,  by    King   Phelim,  for  eccleaiastica, 
1  will,    the  tomb  of   ia   royal  but  ill-fated   founder 
to    be   Been  on  the   right  of  the  high    altar; 
\   he  died  1265.     On  comparing  the  above  sketch  with 
I    thattakenbjGrose.andpubliuhcdinhiB'AntiquitiM,' 

f^O,i   '^  ^"^  ^  found  that  since  his  time  much  of  the 

gflfi  1  walls  have  crumbled  away,  though  it  miist  be  con- 

'^j.mj   ^eaeed  that  the  trees  which  have  rieen  in  the  interim 

...  ,»«'^l   fully  compensate  the  old  building  for  whutever  it 

may  have  lost  otherwise.     Tliej*  are  no  remains  of  a 

I  aouthem  transept  visible,  and  the  window  b   the 

north,  which,  in  Grose's  time,  retained  a  good  deal 

of  ita  tracery,  ia  now  quite  denuded  of  that  ornament ; 

in  the  great  east  window,  however,  enough  remains 

to  show  that  at  one  time  the  finishing  must  have 

Ii(«n  beautiful ;  the  Gothic  mullions  of  this  window,  as  seen  from 

the  inaide,  present  a  Htrikiiigly  handsome  appearance,  Btanding  out 

in  bold  grey  relief  from  the  deep  ck»e  background  of  ivy,  with 

which  the  whole  oataide  of  that  gable  is  richly  and  exuberantly 

clothed.     The  choir  seema  to  have  been  Ht  also  by  a  number  of  taU 

narrow  windows,  some  of  which  are  still  visible  under  the  coat 

of  ivy. 

Of  the  caatle,  of  which  the  following  is  an  illnstration,  there  ia 


roofed  except  one  of  the  round  towers,  that  to  the  left  of  the  view, 
m  which  there  is  atill  a  Bpoeious  oval  apartment,  the  height  of  the 
rtructure,  and  vaulted  over  head,  said  to  have  been  a  council  eham  - 
ber.  At  the  earliest  periods  a  castle  stood  on  this  site,  which,  being 
in  ruins,  in  the  jmr  1'268,  was  then  rebuilt,  in  ita  present  shape 
by  John  D'Ufford,  Justiciary  of  Ireland.  The  walls  surrountU;.!  a 
snacious  area,  now  converted  into  a  paddock,  and  were  immciiscly 
thick,  as  may  be  aeon  from  some  massive  fragments  which  lie 
acattered  around,  A  large  Norman  tower  stood  at  eacfi  angle,  but 
the  one  alluded  to  is  the  only  one  in  the  building  in  anything  like 
preaervation.  Tra<iition  says  that  this  once  splendid  stuoturc  was 
not  utterly  ruined  until  the  period  of  the  warn  between  Jama  and 
William. 


GOLD  AXm  SILVER. 

.     OLD  seems  to  have  been  cmi>loyed  by  the  mon- 

)    arclis  of  antiquity  in  much  greater  quantity  (hnn 

any  of  the  modem  nations  Wve  been  accuBtomod 

J    to.      It  appears  that   Solomon   received   twenty 

seven  tons  of  gold  in  one  year,  and  the  aanie  au- 

thoi'ity  infonns  us  that  "  all  lOng Solomon 'sdrink- 

,    iug  vcbscIb  were  of  gold ;   and  all  the  vewels  of 

L   the  forest  of  I«benon  were  of  pure  gold,  none  were 

'   of  silver ;  and  it  was  accounted  as  nothing  in  the 

I    days  of  Solomon."    The  lavish  empbyment  of  gtJd 

■   by  the  nations  of  antiquity  is  recorded  by  KolUn 

and  other  early  historians. 
'        Gold  forma  alloys  with  almost  all  other  metals, 
and  is  very  seldom  Been  in  a  pure  state.     In  jewel- 
lery it  is  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  copper, 
which  gives  it  an  additional  hardncn  and  duia- 
bihty,   and  in  guineas,  sovereigns,  etc.,  there  are 
twenty-two  parts  of  pura  gold  to  two  parts  of  cop- 
per.    Such  gold  is  called   "  goki   of  twenty-two 
caretafinc,"    Such  is  the  ductility  of  this  metal 
that  it  has  l>een  calculated  it  would  take  fourteen 
millions  of  films  of  gold,  such  as  is  on  some  fine  gilt 
wire,  to  make  up  the  tbickncen  of  one  inch,  whereaa 
fourteen  million  leavai  of  common  printing  paper 
would  occupy  three  quarter!  nf  a  mite ;  and  that  one  ounce  of  gold  is 
sufficient  to  gild  a  silver  wire  of  more  than   thirteen  hundred  miles 
long. 

Although  gold  poncases  this  superior  ductility  to  all  other  metals, 
such  is  its  tenacity,  that  a  wire,  ouo-tcnih  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
will  support  a  weight  of  five  hundred  pounds.  As  no  acid  can  pos- 
sibly dissolve  gold  it  is  often  used  to  solder  the  jointa  of  platinum 
stills  for  mineral  aoids.  It  waa  formerly  u»)d  m  medicine  under 
of  "  potable  gold."     In  those  days  of  credibility  it  waa 


noQiiiig  rtanding  bat  apart  of  the  ontctihell,  no  portion  iwnftining 


with  gold  enough  t* 

pronounce  suIGcient  to  insure  the  cure.  Fulminating  gold  is  a  pre- 
cipitate of  tbiB  metal,  and  when  dried  on  a  filter  forma  a  powder 
which  delonatea  by  heat  or  friction.  A  shocking  account  ts  given 
by  Maquer  of  a  person  Iceing  both  his  cjra  by  the  buisting  of  a 
phial  containing  fulminating  gold,  which  exploded  by  the  friction 
of  a  glas  stopper  against  a  minute  quantity  that  adhered  nnob- 
serted  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  Another  instance  of  its  destructive 
power  occurred  in  the  Iy»ndon  Post-office  about  thirtjj  years  sines; 
a  person  thoughtlessly  put  a  letter  into  the  ofiicc  contaimng  a  sninll 
quantity  of  uie  powder,  which  he  wished  to  transmit  to  a  friend  ; 
in  placing  the  office  stamp  upon  the  letter  the  contents  exploded, 
blowing  away  the  hand  and  arm  of  the  clerk  stamping  it.  Un- 
like most  other  things  in  nature,  gold  is  not  diminished  or  evnp")- 
rated  by  beat ;  Gustavna  Claviua  put  one  ounce  of  pure  gold  in  an 
earthen  v(cnel  into  that  part  of  a  glaai'house  furnace  where  glass  is 
always  kept  melted,  and  continued  it  there  in  fumon  for  two  months 

I  together ;  and  Knuckle  roentJons  a  like  experiment  made  in  a  glass 
furnace  of  the  Duke  of  Holastia,  in  which  the  gold  was  exposed  to 

I  the  fire  for  thir^  weeks ;  these  continued  and  vehement  degnxs  of 
heat  it  snstained  without  anv  sensible  alteration  or  diminution  of 
quantity.  One  of  the  principal  advantages  in  the  use  of  gold  is 
that  it  does  notoxadire,  as  iron  and  many  other  metals  do.  If  iron 
be  exposed  to  the  air,  and  water,  in  toe  my  of  damp  or  rnin,  be 
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Allowed  to  touch  it,  it  will  decompcse  the  watw,  uiA,  combiniDR 
'frith  the  oxygen  contaiued  in  it,  fonns  what  ii  commonly  called 
ruyl,  and  clic^cnlly,  oxide  of  iron  ;  but  neither  air  Dor  damp  will 
o&ti't  an;  change  od  gold,  which  still  preaervea  ite  vooted  lustre 
and  Iirillianey  whether  in  a  dry  or  humid  atnioB|Jierc. 

The  Sonoh  Wallah  (which  signifiea  in  IlinilQsUnee,  "  the  gold 
fcDow,")  or  itinerant  goldsmith  of  India,  is  famoimforhiBingennity. 
Hudo  and  nmple  aa  are  his  tools,  he  far  exceeds  Europtan  workmen 
IB  the  production  of  delicate  and  intricately  formed  trinkets  ;  his 
Email,  taper,  and  fleiitJe  fingen  more  than  supplying  the  place  of 
the  iiumeroUB  Tarielies  of  implcmenta  mbioh  the  mechanic  of  Ber- 
minghaui  or  Sheffield  finds  indiiipv usably  Docctsary.  Indian  chains 
of  gold  and  silver  have  been  ever  CL>Lbrat«i  for  the  Ixauty  and 
complication  of  their  structure;  and  although  the  Sonah 'Wallah 
may  be  considered  to  eicd  particularly  in  this  hnuich  of  his  art,  yet 
he  still  muat  be  admitted  t«  surpass,  or  at  le«£t  equal,  the  European 
even  in  the  nmnufucture  of  finger  rings,  bracelets,  and  armlets. 
^\'e  may  add  that  much  of  the  superior  ingenuity  of  the  Indian 
goldsmith  may  be  attributed  to  the  divisions  of  thu  people  int« 
custea,  orsectioue,  by  which  fundamental  law  the  sanie  profeseion  ia 
carried  on  by  the  same  peojjle  or  family  through  comilfcsB  genera- 
tioiiii  J  the  ^baatra,  or  code  of  Hindu  kas,  forbidding  tlie  mixture 
ot  the  caal£B,  or  interference  with  any  bu^ness  or  profession  not 
carried  on  by  their  proycnllora. 

There  are  four  integraldiiitionsof  the  people.  The  firet  caste,  the 
Brahmins,  ore  said  by  the  llindii  Kriptures  to  luive  issued  at  the  crea- 
tion from  Bruhina's mouth;  they  uresi'tapiirt fur Ihe  pricstliood  and 
Ivuislative  departments  of  the  slate.  The  e^^cond  arc  the  Cshatryns, 
who  form  the  armies.  The  third,  the  Vaisyaa,  are  merchants.  'Ihe 
fourth,  the  Soodnu,  ore  considered  the  meet  ignoble,  and  to  them 
ate  left  the  mechanical  arts ;  amongst  Ihise  aie  the  goldamltha, 

veiy  early  use  amoiiijBt  tie  ancient* ;  the  firat 


This  was  ISOO  yeoiH  before  Christ,  and  ebvuu  hundred  bufore  the 
foundation  of  Kome.  I'liny  aaya,  encb  was  the  luxury  of  the 
Konmns,  that  it  was  simply  reckoned  a  piece  of  elegance  (not 
extravagance)  to  consume  in  the  oriianienla  of  coaches  and  the 
trappings  of  horsea,  metola  which  their  aaccetora  eoitU  not  use, 
even  in  drinking  vcmek,  without  bwng  nstout^hcd  at  their  own 
prodigality,  Nero  and  hja  wife  shod  their  fiivoui'ite  horses  with  gold 
and  silver.  Silver  was  formerly  of  more  value,  when  compared  with 
t'old,  than  it  is  at  present ;  Herodotus  fells  us  th^t,  in  hia  time,  the 
rihitive  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  Greece  and  Persia  woa  thirteen 
to  one.  Pkto,  who  flourished  fifty  years  after  him,  says  the  value 
of  gold  in  Greeco  was  to  that  of  silver  as  twelve  to  one ;  and 
Weander,  who  wrote  alioul  tluoe  bimdred  years  after  Christ, 
eatimatefi'the  value  of  gold  to  silver  as  ten  to  one.  It  is  generally 
supposed,  that  wliun  moto)  was  first  employed  as  an  instrmnent  of 
biU-tt-r,  those  who  ivialied  to  purehase  ^'oo.ls  cairioil  a  ni.isH  ot  it 
nWut  with  them  from  pUce  to  place,  and  provided  tlieiiisclvt'a  with 
itiNtrumcnIs  to  cut  off  a  suihcieiit  qiiiiiitity  for  thi^ir  pnrjHec ; 
but  tliev  soon  felt  the  necessity  of  having  pieces  ready  cut  and 
^iL'igbeil ;  and  ss  knowledge  increoEcil,  men  founda  way  of  enriching 
tbeuiKclvee  by  amaJcaniating  lulvet  and  gold  with  les  precious 
nii^tab ;  and  it  ia  pruKtble  that,  to  prevent  frauds  of  tliiskind,  the 
ruleni  of  different  ijtat«8  placed  thuir  stomps  on  theec  pieces  of  metal 
to  attest  their  piu-ity. 

t>ilver  is  alxwt  ten  times  as  heavy  as  wfttiT ;  and  is  found  either 
ill  a  native  stite,  as  ore,  or  combininl  with  other  melab ;  and  'us 
cliieily  brought  from  Mexico  and  Pent,  though  it  ia  founii  in  every 
ipturter  of  the  globe.  T\ie  silver  mines  ot  Mexico  and  Peru  far 
exceed  in  value  iho  whole  of  the  Euroj>Ciin  and  Asiatic  mines;  tor 
we  are  tald  by  Humboldt,  that  in  the  space  of  three  c.inturies  they 
effonledai6,0iia,ia3  jcunds  troy  ot  pure  silver;  and  be  remarli 
lliut  this  quantity  would  form  a  solid  glolio  of  eilver  !H,20G  feot  in 
diameter.  Many  areirf  opinion  that  the  Audrs.  it  propeiiy  examined, 
would  afford  silver  enough  to  ovurtum  our  jffest-nt  comniereial 
Bvstcm,  by  making  silver  as  ctMnmou  as  cooper.  Kot withstanding 
llie  inuucnse  quantities  which  have  alreaay  been  extracted  from 
thi.'st!  mines,  tliey  still  continue  to  repay  the  uiinen'  toll ;  but 
iuB(,«ad  of  (inling  die  ore  iienr  the  surface,  oa  foruiLTly,  the  workmen 


arccUigeil  tudi'Uiuiid  toiirodigiousdeirtlistoobiaiQ  it.  So  poisonous 
Ke  the  exliahuiuia  whioli  axLw  from  them,  that  the  cattle  grazing 
<Mi  tlie  outeide  ue  affected  hy  thdi  juiuiclout  fumes,  and  many 


thousands  of  Indians  have  poi'lshed  in  them  ;  nfverthclKB,  such  ift 
the  effect  of  avarice,  that  pnyligious  numbers  of  them  ore  sli.l 
sacrificed  year  after  year.  Althous^  the  exhalationa  of  the  miu*? 
are  bo  poisonous,  eilver  is  thought  tliu  most  wholesome  of  all  tlic 
metals,  and  therefore  forks  and  spooiis  are  mnde  of  it.  Nativi; 
silver  is  mostly  found  in  the  mines  of  Fotosi.  In  the  museum  of 
the  Academy  of  Science  at  Peteraborgh,  there  is  a  piece  ot  nativu 
silver  from  China,  of  such  fineness,  that  coins  have  b>«ii  strui:!. 
from  it  without  its  having  been  passed  through  the  enulblL'. 
Silver  has  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  in 
Aberistwith  a  mint  was  established,  in  the  year  1637,  for  cumi^^ 
Welsh  silver. 

Silver  is  the  moat  brilliant  metal  we  have,  nothing  surpasses  its 
splendour  except  steel  when  highly  polished  ;  itpneaeasee  nioreliaiil- 
ness  than  Kold,  tin,  or  lead,  but  it  is  softer  th""  iron,  pbntinum.  or 
copper.'  Di  ductility  it  is  next  to  gold,  fifty  square  inches  of  silvor 
leaf  weighing  not  more  than  a  grain  ;  the  silver  wire  wui  I  y 
astronomers  being  DO  more  than  iialt  the  Uiickness  (^  a  fine  human 
hair.  Gold  thread  is  only  silver  wire  gilt ;  an  ingot  of  silver,  usually 
about  thirty  pounds  weight,  is  made  into  a  roll  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  about  twenty-two  inclies  long.  From  one  to  two 
ounces  of  gold  leaf  are  sufficient  to  cover  this  cylinder :  but  this  thin 
coat  of  gold  must  be  yet  vastly  thinner ;  the  ingot  is  repeatedly 
drawn  through  hdeeot  theieverulirons,  each  small^  than  theotht-r, 
till  it  be  finer  than  a  hair,  every  new  hole  diminishes  its  thickness, 
but  what  itlosM  in  circumference  it  gains  in  length,  andconsajuently 
increases  in  surface,  yet  the  gold  still  covcw  it  How  great  muRt 
be  the  ductility  of  both  the  gold  and  silver,  when  the  latter  ia  drawn 
by  this  proces  Into  a  thread  nine  hundred  times  less  than  it  was  nt 
first,  and  the  gold  still  oovcra  it  I  Silver  renilily  combines  with 
sulphur :  those  who  rob  the  public  by  diminishing  the  current  silver 
coin  expose  the  coin  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  bv  which  a 
black  crust  of  combined  sulphur  and  alver  is  formed,  wIii'A,  by  a 
smart  Wow,  com™  off  like  a  acalo,  leaving  the  coin  so  aflccCoI,  that 
the  operation  may  sumelimes  bo  repeated  twice  or  thrice  without 
much  hazard  of  detection. 

Silvor  ia,  like  goM,  a  perftH  metal — that  is,  it  Is  not  vobtiliztxl 
by  heat,  some  of  it  having  been  kept  in  a  glaw-bouse  furnace  two 
nwnths,  with  a  diminution  only  of^  one-twelfth  in  wdght ;  it  has, 
howevtr,  been  proved  that,  if  heated  in  a  stream  of  oxygun  gas,  tho 
whole  may  be  volatiliied.  All  tlie  imperfect  metals  may  bo  either 
voKtilited  or  reduced  to  a  calx  by  heat,  and  thus  is  virLue  swikcn 
of  as  "  gold  or  silver  tried  in  the  furnace."  Silver  is  used  chiefly 
for  domestic  utensils  and  current  coin,  but  for  these  purpCHis  it  ij 
generally  alloyed  with  copper,  without  which  it  would  not  havo 
sufficient  hardness  to  sustain  much  wear.  Our  standard  silver  is 
formed  ot  about  thirty-seven  parts  of  pure  silver,  and  three  parts  of 
co])[ier ;  and  one  pound  of  standard  silver  is  coined  into  sixty -two 
shillings.  ITie  Indelible  mu-kin^  ink,  usually  sold  by  dru^ffiO,  is 
composed  of  silver  and  nitric  acid  ;  and  the  lunar  caustic,  which  is 
the  most  active  escharotic  known  is  also  prepared  from  silver. 
Ulirvo  i.1  likewise  an  article  called  fulratnatinf;  silver  procuri-l  from 
it,  of  ijo  dangerous  a  character,  that  a  minute  quantify  only  can  bo 
mailp  fl*  a  tima  with  safety,  and  oven  that  could  not  h?  removed  to 
a  pliial  without  the  utmost  risk  of  shattering  the  gla»  into  ten 
thousand  pieces. 


CSTTUB8  FEOU  A  WALLET. 


eyes  of  the  present  writer  were  struck 
with  the  ai>pearance  of  a  professional 
female  mendicant,  stantllng  at  a  hotel 
door,  and  balancing  a  pair  of  well-to-do 
babes  in  her  arms.  ITic  infants,  as  a  - 
humorons  frkud  oteerved,  wore  pfA  up  regardless  ot 
expense,  particular  attention  behig  paid  to  their 
bends,  which  were  decently  clothed  in  the  whitest  or 
white  caps.  Naturally  of  a  benevolent  turn,  tlio 
writer  was  about  to  bestow  an  ahna  on  (he  interest- 
ing trio,  when  the  aforementioned  friend  caught  hia 
■leeve,  and  whisperedin  hiseftr,  "You're  a  flat!'' 


CRUMBS  FROM  A  WALLET. 
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**  A  Oat  !*'  qnoth  the  owner  ol  the  deeve,  elevating  his  eye-browa 
and  striving  to  look  indignant.  ^*  A  flat !  Sir,  is  it  poeable  for  a 
man,  possessing  the  slightiest  sympathy  with  his  suffering  kind,  to 
behold,  unmoved,  poverty  associated  with  the  utmost  cleanliness  ? 
Look  at  these  babes  I  By  Jupiter,  I  oould  kiss  them  for  those 
^'3Jir  white  caps  !" 

'*  Credulous  to  a  fault,**  was  the  reply.  "Do  you  not  under- 
stand this  woman's  game?  Knowing  that  want  is  considered 
inseparable  from  filth,  and  therefore  despised,  site  acts  like  an  artist, 
shf*  catches  your  eye  with  a  display  of  clean  linen,  (mind  how  care- 
fully she  conceals  all  but  the  heads  of  her  charges.)  She  absolutely 
levies  contributions  for  soap  and  starch — she  ]ncks  your  pocket 
with  a  quilling,  and  washes  your  puree  out  with  a  bit  of  soap." 

"Impossible!"  exclaimed  the  writer,  "my  dear  sir,  my  dear 
sir—" 

*'  Hush  !**  interrupted  the  judicious  friend,  "  hush !  The  heaviest 
curse  which  society  voluntarily  takes  \o  itself  is  indiscriminate 
charity.  Plead  goodness  of  motive  if  you  will,  but  do  not  forget 
that  you  increase  a  malignant  evil  whilst  you  minister  to  your 
self-complacency.  When  you  have  anything  to  give  away,  recol- 
lect tliat  there  are  poor-boxes  and  public  charities.  Do  not  suffer 
yourself  to  be  gulled  by  the  exhibition  of  an  ulcerated  leg  or  a 
humj>.'d  back.     Both  are  frequently  produced  by  artificial  means." 

"  You  astonish  me !" 

"Some  thirty  years  ago,"  continued  he,  "there  s.\t  daily  upon 
Ball's-Bridge,  m  the  city  of  Limerick,  a  venerable  beggar,  with  au 
incurably  sore  leg,  the  hideous  appearance  of  which  moved  the 
pafif«ers-by  to  compassion  and  alms.  That  leg  was  worth  the  owner 
a  clesir  hundred  a  year !" 

"  Come,  I  say,  come ''" 

"  The  authorities  made  a  descent  upon  his  house  one  night,  and 
found  the  mendicant  supping  off  grilled  steaks,  which  he  washed 
down  with  bumpers  of  steaming  punch.  On  examining  his  cup- 
board, they  found  ^£1,300  stowed  away  in  a  secure  corner — the 
thirteen  years  he  spent  on  the  bridge  divided  into  which  would 
leave  an  annual  income  of  £100  per  annum  I" 

"Marvellous!" 

"  And  further,  it  was  found,  that  the  ulceration  by  which  this 
euDnnous  fraud  v.'as  sustained,  was  kept  up  by  the  constant  use  of 
irritiiting  applications." 

"  You  astonish  mo ;  pray,  proceed." 

"  There  is  a  comic  as  well  as  a  serious  side  to  begging.  It  may 
amaze  you  to  hear  that  it  also  rejoices  in  melo-dramatic  features  of 
the  highest  order." 

"  Indeed  r 

"  As  an  example,  take  the  got  up  "  destitute  room-keeper."  She 
goes  out,  generally,  between  twelve  and  three,  dressed  in  a  faded 
gown  and  cloak,  a  thick  cap,  and  an  unexceptionable  apron.  To 
perfect  her  appearance,  she  carries  a  large  door-key  on  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand.  She  keeps  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  moves  her 
lij)s  as  if  in  prayer.  Her  appeals  are  commonly  of  a  retrospective 
nature — she  has  seen  better  days,  and  remembers,  she  tells  you,  the 
time  when  she  could  afford  to  send  the  children  to  school.  Beware 
of  her  !  That  woman  has  no  house,  probably  no  cliildren.  Give  her 
a  few  pence,  by  way  of  experiment,  and  follow  her  to  the  next  public-  ' 
house ;  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  you  shall  find  her  quar- 
relling with  the  barman,  insisting  that  the  whiskey  with  which  he 
h.us  supplied  her  is  not  No.  1,  or,  as  she  terms  it,  *  the  real  thing.* 
Thia  is  your  indigent  room-keeper." 

"  Ila  !  ha !     Good !" 

"  Is  it  not  Addison  that  tells  how  a  blind  and  a  Lame  man  occu- 
pie<l  a  begging  post  for  manv  years  opposite  liis  lodging  ?  The 
blind  man  carried  his  lame  orother  home  on  his  back,  the  latter 
acting  as  pilot  to  his  sightless  companion.  The  spectacle  was  cx- 
ceetlingly  pathetic  ;  but  one  morning  Mr.  Addison  rose  with  day- 
light, and,  looking  across  the  street,  saw  tlie  lame  man  running 
down  the  pavement  with  most  unprofessional  celerity.  He  re- 
turned in  a  few  minutes  with  a  glass  of  gin  which  he  handed  to  his 
colleague,  who,  holding  the  liquor  between  him  and  th'^  light,  exa- 
mined it  with  a  critical  glance,  and  was  heard  to  exclaim  :  ^  My 
eye !  vy  its  pure  Genivy.'  Are  you  aware  that  mendicants  hire 
childi«»n'  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition  ?  I  once  overheard  a  con- 
versation between  iwo  women  wiio  were  reBtiog  tbemedvw  on  my 
door-steps : 

"  *  Ah,  thin,  how  much  a-day  does  she  charge  yet  for  thim  ?'  aaked 


one  of  the  women,  pointing  to  a  pair  of  dirty-faced  boys  who  were 
evidently  in  the  other's  custody. 

"  *  Musha,  more  than  enough,  avic.  I  pays  her  eightpence  a-day 
for  thim,  an*  they're  no  bargain.* 

"  *  Eightpence  a-day  !*  exclaimed  the  other,  with  a  look  of  agonised 
astonisiunent.  ^Eight|)ence  a-day  !  arrah,  woman  alive,  doesn't 
she  lend  out  lords  for  half  the  money  ?*  *' 

"  *  Lords,*  I  interrupted ;  ^  lords !'  what  did  she  mean  by  lords  ?** 

"  Deformed  children — ^hump-backed.*' 

"  Oh  !** 

"  Perhaps  the  most  defiant,  slatternly,  impudent,  aggi-essive, 
beseeching,  and  abusive  swarm  of  beggars  on  the  face  of  the  world 
are  to  be  met  with  in  Kilrush.  I  once  stepped  from  the  steamer  to 
the  quay,  and  was  instantly  sunoundea  by  a  cohort  of  those 
wretches.** 

" '  The  poor  woman  wid  the  five  childer,  yer  honor,*  said  one. 

"  ^  Sure  yer  not  goin*  away  widout  lavin*  the  seven  orphans  a 
pinny,*  screamed  another. 

"  *•  Ah,  wisha,  look  on  the  poor  widdy,  captain,  ye*ll  niver  miss  it, 
and  blessings  be  wid  you,*  shouted  a  third. 

"  Seeing  that  their  importunities  were  of  no  avail,  for  I  strode 
away  in  the  direction  of  tne  town,  one  cried  out,  in  a  tone  unmis- 
takably intended  for  my  ears,  and  those  of  the  bystanders, 

"  *'  Biddy,  Biddy,  be  considherate,  and  don't  be  pexwcutin*  the 
poor  boy.  Sure,  if  he  hasn't  it  for  himself  how  could  he  have  it  for 
others,  ai,  oma<lhaun?* 

"  What  impudence,"  I  exclaim.  "  Let  me  hope  you  chastised  the 
wretch's  audacity.** 

"  My  dear  fellow,  if  you  have  the  least  concern  for  your  peace 
of  mind,  never  engage  in  a  contest  of  words  with  a  mendicant.  He 
or  she  is  sure  to  have  the  best  of  it.  Accustomed  as  they  are  to 
public  speaking,  they  choose  their  language  judiciously,  they  abound 
m  epigrams,  pointed  allusions,  and  sarcasms,  which  have  the  noto- 
riety of  vulgarity  to  recommend  them.  Against  such  weapons,  of 
what  avail  are  your  polite  deprecations,  and  gentlemanly  censures  ? 
Your  opponent  is  sure  to  make  herself  understood,  whilst  you  are 
condemned  to  speak  Greek  to  the  monkeys.  Kot  that  our  beggars  are 
more  persistent  or  diameless  than  their  fellows  in  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms.  Take  London,  for  example.  When  frost  and  fog  set  in, 
troops  of  beggars  patrol  the  streets  in  the  guise  of  disemployed 
workmen,  and  bearing  a  banner  on  which  is  inscribed  the  words — 
'  We've  got  no  work  to  do.*  From  morning  till  night  their  mono- 
tonous chant  assails  the  eara,  until  you  are  half  convinced  that 
the  imiverse  is  going  to  pieces  for  lack  of  employment. 


fi  < 


We*ve  got  no  work  to  do — oo. 
We've  got  no  work  to  do — oo, 

Provisions  dear,  and  lodgings  high  ; 
We've  got  no  work  to  do.* 


"  But,  of  all  beggara,  recommend  me  to  tlie  Spanish.  I  am  asto- 
nished that  Quivudo,  in  his  *  Vision  of  Hell,*  does  not  mention 
them — an  immunity  which  they  enjoy  in  common  with  married 
men.  Cervantes  quips  you  a  mendicant  now  and  tlien  with  the 
grotesque  humour  for  which  he  is  famous;  but  it  is  in  the  fugitive 
literature  of  the  Peninsula  that  tliey  shine  with  astounding  bril- 
liancy. Away  from  the  stores  o*my  Ubrary,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  correct  in  names  or  data,  but  I  shall  be  able  to  remember  one 
or  two  8ti*ange  anecdotes.  There  is  a  Spanish  beggar  who  telln  his 
own  story,  which  is  something  in  substance  like  the  following : — '  He 
was  apprenticed  in  eariy  life  to  a  scrivener,  by  whom  hi  was  half- 
starvecl— indeed,  so  much  so  that  his  joints,  when  moving,  rattled 
like  castanets,  and  liis  skin  became  so  transparent  that  a  candle 
placed  at  his  bade  illmuinated  his  chest.  In  the  agonies  of  liuni^kT, 
he  used  to  appease  his  appetite  by  gpawing  at  mouldy  pc-urchnicutb, 
and  on  one  occasion  succeedci  in  eating  oft  an  entire  codicil  from  an 
important  will.  The  scrivener's  house  had  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted  by  a  demon  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent,  and  this  cireuni- 
stance  our  future  mendicant  turned  to  capital  advantage.  Ua\'ing 
a.scertained  that  the  KUpcrnaturdl  visiter  was  a  mere  delusion,  he 
assumed  the  pai*t  him.self  by  marching  and  countermarching  over 
the  house  at  night,  whilst  he  alarmed  the  inmates  by  the  most 
diabolic  hissinpi.  lie  succeelHl  so  well  tliat  he  vrris  enabled 
to  fK«w  tbe  kote  and  eat  to  repletion.    When   this  pleasant 
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trick  hud  gone  on  for  some  months,  tho  scrivener  was 
awakened  one  night  by  tho  hissing  of  the  serpent  in  the 
Apprentice's  room.  Our  poor  beggar  was  performing  in  his  sleep, 
and  his  master,  assured  that  the  reptile  was  at  last  in  his  power, 
belaboured  the  bed  so  soundly  witn  a  cudgel  that  tho  apprentice 
sprang  up  and  was  glad  to  rush  from  the  house  with  a  broken 
arm.  We  next  Und  him  as  director  to  an  old  blind  beggar-man, 
who  lived  sumptuously  and  was  never  tired  of  grumbling  against 
the  decrees  of  Providence.  They  generally  dined  by  the  road-side. 
The  beggar  held  the  wine  bottle,  permitting  the  director  one  sip 
therefrom  to  five  of  his  own.  This  was^not  fair  treatment,  so  the 
director,  who  now  assumes  the  name  of  Gomez,  procured  a  long 
straw  through  which  he  contrived  to  suck  as  much  wine  as  it 
pleased  him.  The  old  man  wa^  not  slow  to  suspect  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  foul  play.  By  listening  attentively,  he  guessed  at  his 
comrade's  stratagem,  discovered  him  in  the  act  of  pilfering,  and 
boAt  him  unmercifully  for  his  misconduct.  Bruised  and  defeated, 
Gomez  arose  and  led  his  master  to  the  banks  of  a  deep  but  narrow 
rivulet  which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  cross.  The  plan  usually 
adopted  by  the  beggarman  was-  to  take  a  run,  spring  from  the 
groiud  at  a  given  signal,  and  leap  over.  When  they  reached  the 
edge  of  the  stream,  he  explained  his  plan  to  his  companion,  who 
promised  to  render  him  every  assistance. 

^*  ^  Jump  across,  boy,  and  direct  me,  and  when  you  have  landed 
shout.' 

**  Gomez  sprang  to  the  other  side.  ^  I  fear  this  place  ia  too  dan- 
gerous,' he  said ;  '  come  up  further.' 

"  *  iVe  leaped  it  a  dozen  times,  I  tell  thee,  boy.' 

^'  ^  Aye,  aye ;  but  now  the  banks  are  fretted,  and  might  give  way — 
follow  me.* 

*^  The  old  man  complied,  and  Gomez  led  him  up  tho  stream  till 
they  came  to  a  ford  stone  on  his  side  of  tho  bank.  By  a  variety  of 
manoeuvres,  he  managed  to  place  his  friend  exactly  opposite  it,  and 
there  addressed  him : 

*^  *  A  sweeter  bank  thou  hast  never  alighted  on  than  thi^.  Step 
straight  backward  a  dozen  paces,  run  forward  for  the  same  number 
and  spring,  and  God  aid  thee !' 

^^  ^  Am  I  fiur,  boy  ;  am  I  fair  ?  Does  the  bank  promise  firm  foot- 
ing, lad  ?' 

"  '  Delicious,*  replied  Gomez.  *  Cheese  !  venerable  sir,  cheese  I 
no  slop  here,  or  I  deserve  perdition  !' 

"  *  Forward,  you  say,  boy?' 


"  '  Forward,  sir.    Let  your  gallop  be  as  straight  as  an  Andalusiaa 

ladle,  and  I  promise  thee  thou  shalt  not  complain  of  my  judgment.* 

^^  ^  Then,  catch  my  wallet,  lad,  and  prithee,  keep  thy  fingers  &om 

the  roast  kid,  and  do  not  meddle  with  the  doubloons,  If  thou  prizest 

fair  bones  and  a  whole  skin.     Jago !' 

*^  And  with  this  exclamation,  the  unfortunate  manjsprang  from  tho 
bank  and  dashed  his  head  to  atoms  against  the  ford  stone." 
"  IIow  awful !"  I  observe. 

*^ Poetical  justice,  sir"  replies  my  friend.  '*  I  presume  you  never 
heard  the  story  of  tiie  three  lazy  beggarmen  of  Chapelizod.  Once 
upon  a  time,  as  the  old  formula  goes,  there  lived  in  tne  village  three 
bcggermen,  universally  celebrated  for  their  lazy  habits  and  plump 
persons.  A  gentleman,  desirous  of  judging  for  himself,  visited  the 
worthies  ^and  found  them  reclining  a^^iinst  a  hay  cock  in  tho  sunniest 
corner  of  a  large  field. 

^*  ^  Come,'  cried  he,  'I  shall  give  a  crown  to  the  laziest  amongst 
you.' 

*^  Two  beggars,  elated  by  the  prospect  of  the  money,  sprang  to  their 
feet,  and  declared  they  were  the  idlest,  laziest  vagaoonds  in  the 
world,  whilst  the  third  merely  opened  his  eyes,  lool^  languidly  at 
the  visiter,  and  closed  them  again. 

^^  *•  The  crown  is  yours,'  said  the  visiter.  ^  Incomparable  idler,  you 
have  well  deserved  it.' 

^^  The  Uzy  beggar  merely  yawned  and  took  a  turn  on  the 
hay. 

**  *  Come,  have  the  money,  my  fdend,'  cried  the  gentleman,  ofifer* 
ing  the  coin. 

*^  *'  Can't  yez  put  it  in  my  pocket  ?'  asked  the  mendicant. 
**  Do  you  remember  the  b&ggarwomen,  whonipoo^Banim  describes 
with  such  inimitiibie  truth,  in  the  chapters  of  ^  lather  Connel  ?*  Hie 
wretches  lived  gloriously — ^for,  not  content  with  the  simple  flavour  of 
tea,  they  took  care  to  adulterate  it  with  whiskey  mingled  with  cream. 
By  the  way,  about  the  year  1823,  there  sat  daily  at  the  North 
Strand  turnpike,  a  blind  beggarman,  famous  for  his  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  reigning  sovereign,  George  IV.  He  died  shortly  after 
that  monarch's  visit  to  Ireland ;  crowds  used  to  visit'  lum  for  the 
pur]X)seof  comparing  hisfeatures  with  those  of  his  royal  prototype  * 
and  it  is  said  that  the  shape  which  the  public  cunosity  asBumed 
at  the  time  was  highly  displeasing  to  the  King." 

**  Well,  well"  I  said,  musingly.  "Well  I  of  course,  after  this  you 
will  dine  with  me  at  the  ^  Planet.*  Denis,  grilled  steaks  and  an- 
chovies for  two."       * 
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SUIL  DH177,  THE  GOUIEB. 

BT  GEKALD  QBimH. 


'  of  the  trn- 

Tellen'get- 

•  tentheitart 

r      "Make 

^yonr.elf 

"^  eun'OD  iJut 

head— I 

drew    the 

filing  the 
of  the  hoof- 

*^0h.  if 
that'i    the 

nuf  count 
it  done ;  MaBtft  was  tho 
■DTQ  fiDger  if  he  tonched 
tbem.  I  «ee  him  at  irork 
at  'em  metelf  the  other  day, 
an'  he  grinnen  like  a  horsa 
aten  thiitles;  the  day  of  the 
blind  man,  you  know,  sir,  in 
the  glvn  hebw." 

Sail  Dhuv  started  and 
turned  pale.  The  recoUec- 
tioD  of  ui«  act  to  which  the 
man  alluded  had  often  before 
occurred  to  him,  but  never  in 
anmilaretateof feeling.  He 
put  spun  to  hii  horse,  and 
rode  on  with  Man  Maher,  the 
hwt  speaker  and  his  oom- 
panion  remaining  on  thespot, 
and  looking  after  them  with 
tome  surpriBe. 

"  He's  afraid  he'U  be  hte 


at  the  chapel,"  said 
the  other—"  bat  let 


ua  ride 
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nnmd,  fair  nn  ain',  m  be 
layc;  and,  stay,  we  tuTe  limo 
enough,  we'll  iort  step  into 
the  shebeen-oouBe  orer," 
pointing  to  a  Uttlo  wretched 
cabin ,  in  th  e  exterior  of  wlueh 
no  further  indication  could 
be  diacoTcro  I  of  iti  claims  to 
the  oonside!>tioD  of  a  cara- 
Tanseiy,  than  the  broken 
bottJe  which  was  stuck  in  the 
thatch,  and  a  little  [uece  of 
tnrf  wrajmed  in  a  taxiwn 
paper,  ana  daogling  bam 
one  of  the  icoiufw  fsnr  the 
low  doorway.  "  Tberell 
nobody  see  ui  there,  an  I'm 
so  dhfr  I  could  drink  tatter 
thin  a  lime-bunicr'B  bag." 

When  once  a  certain  train 
of  feeling  has  been  laid  in 
the  soul,  it  is  extraordinary 
to  observe  what  a  alight 
accession  of  drcumstonces  are 
required  to  stimulate  and 
strengthen  it  until  it  has 
acquired  a  mastery  over  the 
indgment  and  the  will  itself. 
Every  new  sight,  every  new 
sound,  that  arrested  the  sense 
of  the  Coiner  bk  he  punned 
his  route  with  his  companion, 
served  to  confirm  him  in  the 
dispcdtion  to  mournful  re- 
IreapectiDn  which  the  simple 
seciaent  of  a  fine  sunny 
evening,  and  the  revisiting  a 
soil  nntrod  by  bim  for  many 
a  year,  had  occasioned  within 
his  h«ut.  The  corn-fields, 
yet  in  ear,  where  he  bad  been 
stationed,  while  yet  a  child, 
to  terrify,  by  the  clattering 
^  two  dat  stones,  the  dark- 
_  plumed  plunderen  of  the 
neighbouring  rookery  from 
his  patron's  tillage — tne  very 
meadovB  in  which  he  had  aS' 
sisted  at  harvest  time  in  filliog 
the  load  of  sweet  hay  on  the 
car,  for  the  purpose  of  etack- 
bg  in  the  haggart,  the  pad- 
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dock  to  wftich  he  had  been  despatched  on  many  an  evening  as  fine  as 
this,  with  an  armful  of  grags  for  the  weanling  luuibs,  and  a  pot  of  milk 
and  bay- water  for  the  young  Ciilves — ihe  very  saUy-grove  where  he 
was  accustomed  to  walk  and  chat  with  her  wliom  he  had  lured  from 
her  father's  door  (a  door  thafc  had  opened  so  hospitably  to  him  in 
hiv  neceantieH),  ofid  whom  he  was  now  prej^aiing  to  desert ;  all 
these  objects  acted  liko  fire  upon  the  remorae  that  waa  already  be- 
ginning to  f .^ter  within  the  boeom  of  the  guilty  wanderer. 

A  cK)oked  and  (still)  broken-up  avenue  IciuHng  to  a  farm  house 
near  the  road  side,  was  the  next  object  that  caught  his  eyr-sj — and 
lie  again  in vohmtarily  slackened  his  pice,  for  tlie  purijoso  of  gazing 
iijx)u  tlie  dwelling.  The  j)lice  wa^  as  familiar  to  him  ^ub  hia  own 
home  wotild  have  been;  nuked,  it  wiis  a  house  in  which  a  veiy 
considerable  number  of  years  of  his  misettled  boyhood  liad  been 
fipcnl ;  but  it  was  &u\\y  changed  in  appearance  from  what  it  had 
been  when  he  first  bv:held  it  in  his  young  days.  It  was  then  a 
BWeet  cottage,  embowered  in  foliage  and  fi-a-iance,  with  all  the 
indientionfi  ik  rural  comfort  and  content  about  it.  It  had  now  a 
desolate  and  uninhabited  air.  The  neat  plot  before  the  door  was 
half  converted  into  tillage,  and  the  remaintler  dusfigur..  J  and  turned 
up  by  the  giunting  biu-gx-^es  of  the  adjacent  piggery.  A  muddy 
pool  had  K-^ttled  under  the  front  winr!ows,  in  which  a  few 
meagre-looking  dueka  were  dabbling  and  diving  in  Filoncc.  The 
hedge  which  cncc^mpassed  the  plot  was  broken  uud  torn  up, 
and^  at  one  Hpot,  had  completely  given  way,  blocking  up  ahsioet 
half  the  avenue  with  its  mins.  The  aide*  tree»  bLSic;\lh  which  be 
had  construetcd  a  summer-seat  which  hi  citcn  shared  with  the 
pretty  daughter  of  his  host,  was  now  rcdoeedtoa  atamfi.  The 
house  itself  was  stripped  of  its  deceut  garment  ol  ro«igb  casting — 
the  thatch  beaten  in  at  several  places — n^d  the  cbxmneya  (famanifed ; 
these  emblems  of  decay,  together  with  the  silence  that  reigned  ey^ 
the  place,  struck  new  feelings  of  nelaacholy  i&io  thd  yoong  maxi'e 
spirit. 

^'ABwasitill 

But  the  lattice  that  flapped  when  the  wind  vae  ahr£Q; 
Though  raves  the  giiirt  and  floods  the  rain, 
'Ho  hand  fihaU  close  its  clasp  a^aia." 

A  single  poplar  which  stood  erect  in  its  graceful  stendeniefli  of 
form  in  the  centre  of  the  little  plain,  like  a  gnomon  on  a  dial-plafce, 
flung  its  lengthened  shadow  in  a  direct  line  toward  the  front  door. 
The  coiner  started  unconsciously  as  be  observed  it,  for  that  was  the 
indication  of  the  expiry  of  the  sixth  bom;  ift  the  af  levnoon.  Breath- 
hig  a  sliort  quick  sigh,  he  checked  the  reto  of  his  steed,  which  ^vas 
making  advantage  of  the  meditative  disposition  ol  its  rider,  to  drop 
a  moutliful  of  herbage  from  the  hedge  over  which  h^^  wia  gazing, 
and  hurried  forward  with  a  spirit  still  more  di:iabh)d  than  it  had 
been  before  his  arrival  at  this  syot,  for  the  dreadful  tu.sk  to  whioh 
he  had  endeavoure<l  to  bend  up  the  energies  of  his  nature. 

He  was  doonjid,  ncverthele^s,  to  esperieuce  still  farther  au4 
morc  heai't-shaking  disquietudes.  As  ho  approached  the  apo* 
which  was  destined  to  be  the  scerte  of  the  first  act  of  the  guilty 
drama  of  the  night,  liis  attention  wa»  directed,  by  h  *  cr>inpanioii, 
to  a  little /ori  on  their  ri^ht,  which  Alim  pointed  ">.  with  a  grim 
fcniile  and  nod  of  the  head  as  much  as  to  say — -"iAvat*  »  good  job 
thiit  was  done  there,  Fir."  The  situation  of  the  s])0*  was  such  aa 
mi.Ljlit,  without  farther  explanation  fi-om  the  speaker^  have  inti- 
mated the  nature  of  that  "  good''  d'od.  As  Sud  Dhuv  raised  his 
hi'ivd,  in  obotlience  to  the  li*;ht  tiip  erf  his  c->mpanion*s  whip,  and 
loi^ked  around  hiui  for  the  iii*8t  time  since  he  had  hh  tbe  cottage, 
ho  was  cluUed  and  startled  by  the  su«lden  alteratioa  wbieb  ap- 
peared to  h:iva  taken  place  in  the  face  of  the  eouiitry^  and  the 
st  -ru  and  sullt-n  contrast  which  the  scene  he  now  beh«;kl  preBented 
to  that  on  which  his  fancy  and  his  memory  bad  he«a  luxttria- 
ting  a  short  time  before.  The  verdure,  the  beautv^  the  sigbte 
of  promise  and  of  plenty,  and  tho  sounds  of  Burtb  and  Ught- 
hcartedness,  had  vanished  as  completely  a»  if  the  waad  of  a  nub- 
clous  wizard  had  been  laid  over  the  face  of  the  pielwe.  Beioyre  tbe 
travellers,  at  a  few  jMjrches  distajit,  lay  a  Vmg,  deei\  »tia|[gnng 
glen,  covered  with  heath,  braisble,  short  baxel  bushes^  sloe  trews 
wild  crab,  and  other  stunted  aaJ  dark-looking  inilivIJuila  ol  the 
family  of  underwood.  A  brown,  boggy  stream  crept,  then  bounded, 
now  rippled,  then  roared,  and  again  nmrmured  at  various  points  of 
its  winding  progress  through  the  sullen  cleft — ^its  dark  watera,  ia 
scvend  instances,  narrowing  and  chafing  against  the  ledges  of  crag, 


into  a  snow  white  foam,  little  masses  of  which  floated  down  the 
black  stream,  like  solitary  virtues  on  the  gkxxnj  river  of  a  bail 
world's  history.  The  sim,  which  had  chequered  with  so  many 
ffweet  varieties  of  Hght  and  shade,  the  landscape  he  bad  left  behind', 
served  here  only  to  increase  the  dreary  dullness  of  the  scene.  A  ^t 
boggy  phkin  or  inch  (a  plot  of  level  ground  lying  near  the  marge  of 
a  rivulet)— corered  with  a  long  tabid  graas,  which  is  indigenoa*j 
to  such  a  soil,  and  acsumcs  the  appearance  of  hay  jdrea^y  dry,  wliilc 
it  is  yet  ia  the  act  of  vegetating,  spread  its  dusky  tablet  on  their 
left,  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence,  while  the  stream,  forming  a 
small  senucirele  around  it,. cot  it  sharply  away  from  the  base  of  a 
steep  and  bare  cliff,  over  the  saminit  ai  which,  adorned  with  a 
coronal  of  the  red- berried  mountain  ash,  the  hwkvy  smdight  dartotl 
ils  sloping  rays,  whicb^  coiTected  as  they  wei-e  by  the  mistiuftas  uf 
the  place  to  a  sidU  moi*e  hazy  faiutness,  threw  aa  air  of  ^ght  and 
softening  indistinctness  over  the  rugged  outlines  of  the  iseenc.  Near 
tho  base  of  this  cliff,  in  a  dark  angle  on  which  the  light  bad  a  still 
more  limited  influeikce  than  oa  the  more  exposed  featvrea  ol  the 
picture,  stood  a  thatched  chapel,  a  plain  .oblong  pile  with  a  amuU 
iron  cross  fastened  at  the  top  of  the  gable,  into  which  the  door,  an 
unpannelled  plane  of  timber,  marked  with  the  same  sooced  symbol 
in  red  paint,  was  made  to  open.  A  narrow  road,  windrng  down  tlie 
hill,  formed  the  approach'  to  this  humble  t«mple — and  a  straggling 
path,  presenting  a  short  cut  in  this  road,  from  the  spot  where  tho 
Ceiner  iteod|  ran  almost  under  their  hors -s'  f.3Ct.  This  was  pointed 
out  by  Maber,  who  dismounted,  and  flung  the .  timips  over  vne  high 

EtmineUed  saddle  el  bis  horee,  as  he  ob^rved  ic.     Suil  Dhuv  foU 
wed  bis  example,  aad  tbrew  the  reins  of  his  steed  to  his  compa- 

^t^Ranaia  here  ontO  I  relora,"  said  he;  ^'and  if  any  dux'^^er 
i^MNild  a]q[»x)CK$h,  do  not  lorgetf  lor  your  life,  to  give  me  the  ioken. 
Where  »e  the  tbings?'* 

^Maher  baaded  bim  a  WTCBcbiag  iron,  aboaJle  ol  picfc%a  file,  aad 
a  SDiall  hammer. 

^^  It's  a  droll  thing  if  they  were  left  there,"  the  Coinar  eootiaaed. 
*^  Wouldn't  they  be  safer  in  bis  own  chest  T* 

"la  it  Father  OTlegan's?  No,  indeed— I  heani  Watty  the 
derk  say  uieself,  that  be  was  afeerd  of  ^em  there,  in  regard  o'  tho 
Dillons  that  he  deuouaced  fpom  the  althar  o'  count  o'  their  night - 
walken.  There's  ao  harm  ia  thryen  at  any  rate ;  and  Ueiddra,  the 
priest  puts  great  trust  in  the  dkapel  above  all  other  place»-»lor,  as 
be  said  bin»elf,  though  there's  a  power  o*  villyans  goea,  there's 
feoHf  o'  them  that  ar«  waatea  both  m  the /ear  aad  looeo*  God  to- 
gether." 

*'  Ua !  ba !  he  did  aot  kaow  you  or  me,  !Maher,'^  said  SaU  Dauv, 
Btrivij;^  by  a  painl«d  exertiaa  to  laugh  away  the  dark  remorse  that 
made  tbe  perspiratioa  slaad  and  glisten  u}X)n  Us  brow.  ^^  Walk 
the  horses  aof tly  here,  aad  TU  be  with  you  in  ten  minutes.'*  And 
boimdiag  over  the  stile,  he  bamed  along  the  path  towaida  tho  voad. 

^^  That's  the  qiiarost  laagb  I  uver  heerd  him  laugh  yit,^*  said 
!Muu  ^laher,  in  sohloi^uy  as  be  gazed  after  the  ruflian ;  *^  I  wond  t 
now,  could  it  beanyltte:a  that  would  be  comen  over  him,  afther  ail'/ 
Isn't  it  greatly  he  was  thxakea  all  along  the  roadV* 

Something,  meet  assuredly,  wcs  *^  coming  over*'  the  young  man 
in  quebtioa,  sooie  (to  hioisetf)  unaccountable  state  of  feeling,  ad is- 
tr(VA<,  aa  alarm,  an  uneiuainees,  which  he  could  ti-ace  to  no  jKiasiMe 
external  influence,  and  whkh  went  on  deepening  aad  fa£>tening 
upon  his  sfkfit  ia  pri>)>urtioa  to  the  violence  of  the  exertions  which 
be  aiade  to  shake  ik  oS.  lie  thought  of  his  past  crimes  with  pain 
and  deep  r^aorse ;  but  it  was  aot  of  that  healthy  kind  which  in- 
duces a  longing  alter  tho  peace  of  peniteoce,  and  casts  a  stumlding- 
bkx:k  ia  the  way  of  a  guilty  parpose. 

Oa  tbe  contrary,  the  deeper  and  Uie  fiercer  tlie  pangs  were,  which 
cnreiy  reviving  reeoillectioa  struck  into  his  heart,  the  nu)re  he  raged 
and  ehaled,  the  firmer  and  n^^  daring  his  resolution  became ;  and 
evea  while  bia  bmfae  shook  with  fear  at  the  thought  of  the  letribu- 
tioa  be  bad  dinndf  eavaod,  he  burned  with  the  eagemeas  of  his 
desire,  to  oaak  aaotber  yet  heavier  debt  than  aU  into  the  already 
fearful  account.  Uis  aoiil  might  be  supposed,  in  this  respect,  in  a 
■late  ol  disease  anakgQOS  to  that  which  induces  the  patient  who  is 
Buffermg  oador  tha  afflictioa  of  an  acute  nervous  attack,  to  fling 
bimself  oa  tbe  fire,  dmtk  bis  bead  against  the  wall,  or  use  any  other 
violent  means  of  counteracting,  by  a  different,  thon^  still  more 
terrible  excitement,  the  anguish  of  that  which  is  alnaiy  jveying 
upon  his  frame. 
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As  he  paned  the  forb  irhioh  had  been  potnted  oat  to  him  hj  hia 
oonapanion,  and  which  \aj  oloae  to  the  path  he  wm  pursuing,  ha 
started,  shhrered  with  an  emotiosk  Hke  fear,  and  then  atamped  hia 
foot  agaioat  the  eaoih,  and  uttered  a  furioua  oath  against  hia  own 
weakness.  Be  raised  hia  hand  over  hia  eyei,  and  attempted  to 
hurry  forward,  with  his  Ihee  tuned  aaother  way,  then  auddenbr 
at4'>|>{>ing  short,  and  meditating  for  a  moment,  he  set  hia  toeth  hard, 
ami  aoXd :  *^  It  was  an  ugly  deed  after  ail.  The  old  dark  man  thst 
cuuldnt  defend  bomsell,  nor  know  what  waa  coming  upon  him.  It 
w<i8  a  coward'a  blow  that  drew  lua  blood.**  Thaa  waa  spoken  some- 
thing hke  the  manner  ci  aeH-oondemnation  which  a  aportaaBaB 
mi  _:  \\t  bo  supposed  to  leei,  who  had  shot  a  hare  sleeping  in  its  fonn. 
**  Ho  was  kind  to  me  too,  when  I  wanted  kindneaa  badly  enough. 
Bui,"  (fiercely)— .'« what  hurt?  He  blotted  aU  from  my  mind, 
w]i«m  he  took  from  me  the  only  friend  I  had.'^  Then,  with  a  sud- 
d<ni  and  hurried  self-reoollectioa-***  £h?  what  am  I  doing  here? 
WA),  to  be  sure,  see  this  \  and  the  son  going  down  already,  and  all 
I  have  to  do  bdore  I  meet  kim.  Think  o'  that,  why  !'*  And  once 
more  assuming  an  appeanuaoe  d  steadineM  and  settled  energy,  he 
ruHliod  from  the  fort. 

He  did  not  long,  howerer,  retain  poaaeauon  of  thia  accidental 
firmness.  As  he  placed  hia  foot  on  the  little  atile  which  connected 
t]\Q  foot-path  with  the  hill  road,  an  old,  pabied,  white-headed 
woman,  her  hair  gathered  up  in  a  roD  under  her  decent  white  ker-< 
cbiof ,  a  few  sods  ol  turf  and  faggots  in  her  check  apron,  and  a  string 
of  large  horn  beada  in  her  hand,  met  him  at  the  other  side.  Kaia- 
iog  her  aged  head  as  if  with  an  effort,  and  expanding  her  annken 
eyes  as  they  fdl  upon  his  ignra,  she  atopped  short,  and  brake  in 
up>A  the  htany  ^e  had  been  telling,  to  wish  the  stranger  a  "'  good 
cvenen  kindly,^*  Strangely  moved  by  the  contrast  in  the  designs 
and  occupations  of  both,  the  Coiner  paused,  and  gazing  fixedly  on 
the  old  woman,  returned  her  gr«etiiiff  with  a  degree  of  tenderness 
in  ilia  voice  that  arrested  her  attention,  in  turn.  Perceiving  that 
her  rout«  lay  over  the  hedge,  which  was  no  slight  obstacle  for  old 
anil  siipless  bones  like  hers  to  surmount,  and  acting  under  the  influ- 
ence of  oneof  those  imaccountable  sensations  to  which  his  present 
state  of  agitation  rendered  him  liable^  he  stepped  back  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filtering  the  devotee  to  pass  ^ist  over  the  stile. 

**  Goen  to  pay  your  rounds  at  the  chapel,  over,  this  evenen,  I'll 
be  bound,  you  are  now — a  lanna-an-ehree  ?"  (child  of  my  heart>-^ 
she  said,  aa  she  j^aced  her  withered  and  bony  ^igera  (from  which 
the  rosary  atiD  depended)  on  the  wall. 

'^  Going  to  the  chapel,  indeed,  a-vnneestha,''*  repbed  the  Coiner, 
Bmiling,  in  an  access  of  fresh  and  stinging  remorse,  upon  her. 

**  E  then,  nx3^  all  that  you  do  there  be  remembered  to  you  at  the 
day  o'  judgment,  iu  the  last  o'  the  world,  an  through  all  eternity, 
for  uvur,  av  you'll  only  just  gi'  me  the  hand  till  I  get  over  this  place 
it's  so  cross^  entirely,  my  old  bones  will  be  broke  in  my  body  within.'' 

^V'ithout  paying  any  attention  to,  indeed  almost  without  hearing, 
certainly  without  considering,  her  kindly  meant  benediction,  the 
Tuiner  raised  her  in  his  arms  with  aa  much  ease  as  he  would  nave 
done  a  child,  and  placed  her  gently  on  the  soft  pafch  at  the  other 
sill;?,  after  which  he  continued  ha  course,  along  the  road. 

^'  >iilHa  buehus,t  thin  1"  exclaimed  the  piou^  old  creature,  "-and 
th3  Ix>rd  keep  his  eye  upon  you  this  biased  night,  and  hear  the 
prrtyers  of  his  holy  Saint  John,  upon  his  own  ere,  that  you  may 
cv  .'r  an'  always  continue  in  grace,  and  as  well  inclined  as  you  are 
this  moment,  for  it  is  a  good  sign  o'  you  to  help  the  poor  old  wi«iow, 
aul  to  be  goen  to  the  chitpel  on  the  Eha-na-Shawn,  while  maay 
auDthiT  boy  oulJer  than  yourself  ia  c^t  the  goal  playen,  or  in  the 
publicau's,  this  way.*' 

So  much  lor  appearances  I 

The  act  of  ^ntleness  which  he  had  done,  once  more  contributed 
to  throw  Suil  Dhuv  upon  the  interrupted  mood  of  retrospection 
which  had  been  growing  upon  him  throughout  the  evening.  The 
little  careen  spot,  also,  before  the  chiUHjl^  brought  many  an  old  and 
peaceful  remembrance  to  his  mind,  lie  recollected  the  many  sum- 
mer mornings  when  the  bright  Sabbath  sun  beheid  him  hastening 
down  the  wild  path,  his  neatly  frilled  white  linen  shirt  lying  grace- 
fully on  his  open  bosom;  a  small,  carefully  tendered  "Path  to 
Paradise"  in  his  hand  ;  his  black  and  shining  curls  combed  into  a 
bc-nutiful  and  doaely-cluatered  maaa ;  hia  ab^,  a  luxury  only  al- 
lowed him  on  oecaaioaa,  when  a  speeial  deoenoy  of  appearance  was 
(ideraod  rec^uiaite,  glistening  in  the  auBshine ;  a  little  bottle  thrust 

*  Old  woman.        f  A  thousand  thanks. 


into  hia  ada  poekat^  which  waa  givan  him  by  the  old  wom%n  who 
had  dreeaed  him  up,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  replenished  from 
the  can  of  holy  water  at  tha  altar's  foot — in  this  Sunday  trim  he 
had  often  hurried  over  this  very  ground,  his  heart,  in  its  innocence 
of  fbeling,  trembling  with  anxiety  leat  he  should  lose  the  beneflt  of 
the  Mass,  an  evil  which  is  regarded  with  a  peculiar  fear,  in  Irish 
humble  life,  even  aaaong  those  whotte  principles,  unhappily,  are  lax 
enough  in  many  other  reapeeta. 

He  paused,  to  gaze  upon  the  little  turf  en  aeat  where  the  paator  of 
the  rural  flock  waa  aocustoaaed  to  ait  in  the  sunshine^  to  talk  fami- 
liarly with  the  cottagers  on  their  domestic  affairs,  or  hear  the  con- 
finoaion  of  a  penitent.  He  recollected  the  time  when  he  had  knelt 
on  the  green  aod  1^  ik»  aide  of  the  holy  man,  his  heart  sinking 
within  bun  with  fear,  aa  ho  meditated  tlid  humiliating  diaclosurea 
of  aome  boyish  offence,  an  infraction  of  the  Sabbath,  or  a  word 
apc^en  in  anger  to  aome  playfellow,  and  the  gentle  monitory  Toica 
d  hia  adviser  seemed  onee  more  to  murmur  in  his  ear. 

His  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  his  present  condition,  and  ha 
almost  unconsciously  put  the  question  to  nisown  heart,  how  diffe- 
rent and  how  dark,  in  the  eompariaon,  would  be  the  account  which 
he  ahould  now  have  to  render  to  the  same  minister  of  peace,  if  ha 
were  to  rise  from  the  quiet  grave,  in  whioh  he  had  long  oeen  sleep- 
ing the  sweet  dteep  of  the  blameleas,  aud  resume  his  ancient  place 
tm.  this  humble  tribunal.  The  laat  faney  startled  him.  As  a  cele- 
brated divine,  with  that  insight  into  the  machinery  of  the  human 
heart  whieh  characteriaed  a  gv^t  portion  of  his  writings,  has  said, 
that  long  habit  ef  aelf-wiUed  contempt  for,  and  obstinate  roustance 
to  the  truth  of  religion  ia  often  apt  to  aubatitute  a  meehamcal  su- 
perstition in  ita  plaoa ;  an  it  asight  now  be  observed  of  the  stained 
and  hardeaed  aom  th«t  alood,  with  the  purpose  q{  the  last  of  human 
offeneca,  black,  daring,  dewilj  saerileg^,  before  the  door  of  the 
temple,  that  the  fouler  and  ftereev  his  reaolution  bacame,  the  mora 
weak  and  newooa  waa  hia  tema,  and  th<^  more  fearfully  active  lus 
nuemoay  asid  hk  imagination.  The  abort,  ^nick  breathings  of  the  wiud 
tiuougii  the  dry  tluLtoh  mmle  him  st^  loid  tremble^  while  sudden 
forma,  of  he  knew  no#  what  or  whom,  aaamed  to  flit  before  and 
about  hbn,  tiuottgh  the  aiv^nng  filooHoi.  Again  hia  memory  con- 
jured up  new  aigirta  and  aouacli  dl  terror  from  the  familiar  spot  on 
wduch  ha  stood.  He  beheld  the  buried  clergyman,  robed  in  the 
aaered  vcalmeata  of  his  eftce,  Vitii^  his  hands  above  hia  head,  and 
pouring  forth,  as  he  had  onee  done,  tha  denuociatioas  of  tha  fearful 
jn(^|j;m»nt  of  the  impanitenti,  from  l^t  awful  text^  the  words  of 
which  had  made  the  yoHSig  blood  of  the  Comer  curdle  in  its  chan- 
nels, when  he  had  first  heard  then^  U'^t'Ored-i-^^  I  go  my  way,  and 
you  shall  seek  me,  and  you  shall  not  ^nd  me,  and  you  shaU  die  in 
your  sin  T*  TIm  recollection  of  thia  occasion  completely  unhingad 
the  courage  of  the  unhappy  wretch.  Ke  trembled  violently,  flung 
himsetf  unconacionaly  on  hia  knees^struck  his  breast  rapidly  and 
vic^ently  with  hia  clendhed  ^1r— muttered  a  hurried  snatch  of  the 
half-forgotten  rosary — and  yet,  by  some  strange  influence,  amid  all 
this  agitation  and  resKMrse,  the  thought  of  deusking  from  the  crime, 
whieh  he  meditated  at  that  vary  moment,  acarcaly  onco  occuj:rcd 
to  him. 

Yague  and  general  ootbsa  of  an  amended  life,  not  in  any  in- 
atanoe  assuming  the  vigour  or  aineeritv  c^  a  positive  intention, 
glaneed  acros  hia  spirit  at  intervals,  while  he  busied  bioueU  iu  pra- 
poring  his  instrumenta,  and  examined  the  door  and  windows  of  the 
building.  The  very  aecority  which  seeined  to  attend  his  undertak- 
ing, the  ahaenoe  of  aU  human  obataoW,  tha  IlkciUty  which  the  lone- 
liness of  the  pJaoe  itaelf  presented,  the  aU^t  feaistauoe  wtuch  the 
door  seemed  luiely  to  oppose  to  hia  ontmnee^aU  furnished  him  with 
matter  fbr  new  distroat.  He  paused  before  Ute  building,  vith  that 
filing  of  fearful  8n:qaiclon  whioh  ehitds  tl^e  heart  of  thi  bravest 
soldier,  when  he  findaapoaitioa  totatty  ttlent  %nd  uudaf ended  whare 
he  expected  to  meat  witk  as  opposition  wortl^  of  ita  importance. 

The  sullen  dash  ol  the  watera  behind  him  hegs^n  to  boom  upon 
his  hearing,  like  the  aound  of  duBtaat  thfUnder.  He  struck  fiercely 
at  the  locic  of  the  door,  then  started  ani  trembled  t^  the  uuuy 
echoes  of  the  blow  came  back  upon  him  from  tha  renta  and  hollows 
of  the  cliff  and  glen,  and  again  repeated  the  strokes  with  double 
vehemenee.  At  length,  flinging  the  hammer  away,  he  stepped  a 
lew  paoes  back,  ehen  dashing  hinuelf  furiouaty  againat  it,  he  ^ni,  it 
crashing  round  upon  ita  hinges. 

We  dar«  not  follow  the  aacnlegioua  wretoh  through  all  tha  detail 
'  el  his  impiatiii  hathtintaiioy  of  thabnihiing,    Th^  w1|qI%  j^iQcaad- 
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ing,  from  this  moment,  was  one  of  such  absolute  delirium,  that  he 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  acted  it  with  copsciousneBS.  He  rushed 
to  the  recess  in  which  the  object  of  his  search — ^the  silver  chalice  or 
ciboreum  was  kept,  forced  it  open,  flung  himself  on  his  knees  once 
more,  clasped  his  hands,  prostrated  himself  on  the  earthy  started  to 
his  feet,  snatched  the  sacred  vessel,  dashed  the  contents^  the  sight  of 
which  almost  maddened  him,  upon  the  altar — and  fled  in  an  aban- 
donment of  utter  fear  along  the  aisle,  panting  heavily,  crossing 
himself,  and  striking  his  breast,  and  muttering  prayers  and  curses 
blended — while  his  sight  swam  and  wandered  wildly  over  the  place, 
his  ears  seemed  to  ring  with  the  din  of  mingled  thunders,  hymns, 
and  laughter ;  flakes  of  whitish  light  darted  with  throbs  of  anguish 
from  his  eyeballs ;  the  air  about  him  grew  hot  and  suffocating ;  the 
darkening  vault  of  the  night  seemed  to  press  with  a  horrid  weight 
upon  his  brain ;  and  his  conscience,  rising  like  a  buried  giant,  from 
beneath  the  mountains  of  crime  he  had  cast  upon  it,  revealed,  and 
almost  realized  the  Pandemonium  which  his  slighted,  though  un- 
forgotten  faith  had  pointed  out  to  him,  with  a  warning  finger  in  his 
days  of  early  innocence. 

The  same  red  sun  which  had  lighted  the  old  Palatine  and  his 
party  on  their  road  by  the  Carrig-on-Dhiol,  beheld  the  Ck>iner^B 
accomplice,  Mun  Maher,  pacing  impatiently  up  and  down  the  road 
near  the/or^,  the  sugan  collar  of  his  own,  and  the  bridle  of  his 
leader's  horse,  both  resting  on  his  arm,  while  he  busied  himself  in 
keeping  peace  between  the  animals,  a  question  having  arisen  as  to 
the  right  of  property  in  the  nutritious  succedaneum  which  encirolod 
the  head  of  Mun  Maher^s  ch^ger,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
better  appointed  steed,  was  capable  of  being  appropriated  to  a  more 
gratifying  purpose  than  that  of  a  mere  symbol  of  subserviency. 

Mim  Maher  would  have  been  much  the  fitter  person  (for  the  pur- 

Sees  of  the  gang)  to  have  sent  on  the  enterprise  which  the  Suil 
huv  had  undert^en.  He  was  one  of  those  happy  characters  who 
are  relieved  by  Nature  from  the  evil  of  either  thinking  or  feeling 
deeply  on  an^  subject,  and  whose  vice  or  virtue  is  the  result  alto- 
gether of  accident  and  habit ;  who  take  whatever  little  ideas  they 
may  possess  altogether  upon  trust,  and  live,  as  one  of  the  most  inde- 
pendent of  the  tribe  of  mdependent  thinkers  bitterly  expresses  it — 
^*  upon  the  alms  basket— on  scraps  of  begged  opinions.** 

Maher*s  tone  of  mind  or  feeling,  in  consequence,  was  always 
formed  by  the  company  into  which  ciroumstances  had  thrown 
him  last.  He  was  ferocious'after  he  had  conversed  for  an  hour  with 
Red  Kody — spirited,  fiery,  and  ambitious  while  in  the  presence  of 
Suil  Dhuv — ^given  to  crusheening  when  he  and  Jerry  got  into  a 
corner  together — and  he  never  left  the  room  whero  Maney  O'Neil 
sat,  without  a  passion  for  roguery  and  low  cheating. 

Neither  was  this  chameleon-like  quality  of  imitation  confined  to 
the  moral  compositiou  of  the  man.  He  generally  assumed,  with  the 
tone  of  mind  imparted  by  those  into  whose  society  he  was  thrown, 
the  gesture,  the  voice,  and  even  the  very  air  of  the  features.  By  a 
singular  flexibility  of  countenance,  similar  to  that  which,  even  in 
these  days  of  the  Drama^s  disgrace,  enabled  a  Mathews  to  collect 
around  his  green  cloth  and  hunps,  a  laughing  circle  of  her  once- 
generous  patrons  from  the  world  of  the  Exclusives  themselves— by 
such  a  capability  was  Mun  Maher  enabled,  even  without  the  inten- 
tion or  conscionsnesB  of  it,  to  adapt  his  face  and  manner  entirely  to 
those  of  his  companions — changing  occaMonaUy  from  Jerry's  sdft, 
open,  gaze,  to  the  hard-knit  brow  and  fixed  stare  of  Suil  Dhuv — the 
stupid,  foolish  eye  of  Maney,  and  even,  occasionally,  to  adopt  the 
palsied  agitation  of  Body  himself.  He  was  certain,  moreover,  to 
remain  in  the  condition  of  mind  in  which  he  had  been  last  placed, 
imtil  some  new  archetype  was  presented  to  him,  for  (like  the  bird 
of  the  American  forests,  that  is  aongless  in  itself,  yet  can  become  the 
pu]^  or  even  the  rival  of  the  nightingale)  he  might  be  said  to  have 
no  positive  or  original  existence  of  his  own,  but  to  present  at  all 
times  the  double  m  some  neighbour  or  acquaintance,  playing  the 
same  part  in  the  world  which  a  loser  plays  at  a  game  of  forfeits, 
who  is  condemned  to  receive  and  retain  an  attitude  from  each  of  the 
company  in  turn. 

Ijie  same  feelinff,  moreover,  which  would  render  such  a  one  im- 
patient at  being  left  for  any  considerable  time  in  the  same  position, 
made  Mun  fret  and  chafe  at  a  great  rate  whenever  he  was  left  long 
alone.  He  remained  for  some  time  after  Suil  Dhuv  left  him,  with 
his  arms  folded  and  his  eyes  fixed  musingly  through  his  gathered 
brows  upon  the  ground,  then  led  his  horses  slowly  up  and  down, 
wondered  at  the  long  delay  made  by  his  companion  (a  considerable 


time  before  the  latter  had  reached  his  destination)  and  at  k<,  tai- 
ing  from  his  coat  pocket  a  bundle  of  smoke-stained,  whitod.bniwj 
papers  stitched  together  in  the  form  of  a  book,  in  which  the  prin- 
composed  of  a  strange  jumble  of  types  of  all  shapa  and  sizo,  t:;; 
scarcely  discernible  in  the  gloom  (a  species  of  confusion  of  whiii 
our  London  readers  may  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea  by  walbjf 
as  far  as  the  dead-wall  in  Oxford-street,  or  any  other  dead-val 
where  those  elegant  specimens  of  typography  from  *'  Pitt's  and 
Son,  at  the  Seven  Dials,"  flutter  on  their  pack-thread  in  the  dostr 
street  gale,  and  where,  with  reverence  be  it  rooken,  in  the  friendls 
hours  of  our  literary  noviciate  in  the  great  Babd,  we  were  wont  \>^ 
charm  away  the  remembrance  of  many  a  cold  repulse  and  manyi 
stinging  disappcMntment),  takinff,  we  repeat  (craving  the  read'  m 
iululgence  for  our  long  parenthesis)  taking  such  a  book  from  la 
coat  pocket,  and  turning  over  a  few  of  the  well-fingered  aud  do?  s- 
eared  pages,  he  selected,  from  a  number  of  ballads,  one  which  thcj 
habits  had  rendered  very  popular  among  the  gang,  and  which  he 
adapted  to  that  exquisitely  passionate  air  which  our  tuneful  fellow- 
countryman,  Moore,  has  since  graced  with  no  less  Exquisitely  pi-- 
sionate  words.  The  reader,  however,  is  requested  to  keep  thos^  ojt 
of  his  recollection  while  he  follows  Mun  through  The  Lamntatisn 
of  Ellen  Magjiare^  or  the  Angler* s  Deceit. 

"  Phoo !  where  is  it  at  all  for  one  song ?  Eh?— No— TA*  Rd 
haired  Man's  Wi/e—ihe  Colleen  JRue— the— ^Hah !  you  animil, 
you— will  you  be  quiet,  there— Is  it  to  ait  me  horse's  collar  upon  her 
you  mane,  this  evening  ?  You're  like  your  own  master,  you  tyrant, 
wanten  to  have  uvury  thing  to  yourself— JoAti  M'GoiUderick's  trial 
/or  the  Quaker's  daughter-— and  that's  a  moven  song  too,  and  a  dale 
o'  tenderness  and  fine  English  in  it.  How  is  this  it  goei?' 
hum! 

'  My  name  is  John  M'Gk>nlderick« 

I  never  will  deny — 
They  swore  [  was  a  Ribbonman, 

Condemned  I  was  to  die — 
As  soon  as  my  dead  letter  came, 
My  sorrows  did  renew — 
Sayen,  for  to  die 
I  do  deny — 
Brave  boys— what  shall  I  do  V 

There's  a  hole  in  the  ballad— I'm  not  able  for  that  at  all,  to-night.- 
You  won't  let  that  sugan  alone,  again?  Sheela-na-Guira— A^theo, 
joy  be  with  you  in  a  bottle  o'  moss,  Mary,  wherever  you  are  this 
evenen,  'twas  you  that  used  to  turn  that  nate  : — 

'  1,  trembling,  approached  this  beautiful  dame— 
And  in  great  confusion  I  asked  her  name — 
Was  she  Flora? 
Aurora  ? 
Or  great  Queen  Demira  ? 
Says  she,  I  am  neither — rm  Sheela-na-€hiink' 


which  made  the  neighbouring  valleys  rinf,  he  commenced  the 
Lamentation  in  a  truly  lamentable  key,  dwemng  with  a  due  degree 
of  tremulous  vehemence  upon  the  semi-breves,  and  prolonging  the 
key-note  from  the  ferocious,  ear-piezcing  loudness  of  a  trumpet,  to 
the  buzzing  indistinctness  of  the  edio  of  an  echo's  echo. 

*  As  I  went  a  walkcD,  one  momen  in  June, 

To  view  those  gay  flowers  whin  spreaden  in  bloom, 
I  spied  a  young  faymale,  quite  handsome  and  hir, 
She  had  me  enamoured — ^young  Ellen  Maguare. 

She  fsr  exceeds  PhcDbus — Luna,  the  moon — 
Her  breath  is  far  sweeter  than  roses  in  June— 
I  have  travelled  this  nation — I  vow  and  declare, 
But  I  never  could  aiquil  young  Ellen  Maguare. 

At  length  I  stept  to  her,  and  this  I  did  say— 

*  Your  modest  appearance  has  led  me  astray^ 
Both  you  and  band  Cupid  has  me  in  a  snare, 

I  hope  you'll  rilase  me,  young  Ellen  Maguare.' 

With  this  modest  answer,  then,  she  told  her  mind^ 
'  If  I  could  rilase  you,  I'd  be  well  inclined— 
My  heart  is  entangled,  af  you're  in  a  snare — 
So  that  is  your  answer  from  Ellen  Maguare." 
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Gondoutha,  wiaha  I    And  he  murdered  her,  after  all  the  lore — oy, 

indeed — 

'Now,  ril  conclude,  and  let  you  understand, 
May  this  be  a  warning  to  every  young  man  I 
To  the  lapboard  of  Sligo  I  straight  most  repair — 
And  die  for  the  murder  of  Ellen  


1  M 


*•''  Maguare,^*  he  would  have  said — or  sung — ^had  not  the  quatrain 
been  cut  short  in  a  manner  which  seemed  almost  to  threaten  the 
vocalist  with  a  fate  similiar  to  that  of  the  unhappy  heroine  of  his 
monody.  This  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  well-aimed  blow, 
which  took  him  on  the  middle  of  the  crown  and  laid  him  sprawling, 
book  and  all,  upon  his  face  and  hands  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
liigh  road. 

[to  be  gontinueo.] 

FACTS  AND  FANCIES  ABOUT  TfiE  MONTHS. 

APRIL. 

"  Next  came  fresh  April  full  of  lustyhed. 
And  wanton  as  a  kid  whose  horn  new  buds  ; 
Upon  a  bull  he  rode,  the  same  which  led 
Enropa  floating  through  th*  Ai^golick  fluds ; 
His  h  TUB  were  gilden  all  with  golden  studs. 
And  garnished  with  garlands  goodly  dight 
Of  all  the  fairest  flowers  and  freshest  buda 
Which  the  earth  brings  forth.''  Spknssr. 

PPAHENTLY  Xature  feels  most  keenly  and 
most  thoroughly  the  genial  influence  of  Spring, 
iu  the  changeful  but  exquisite  beauty  of  way- 
ward April,  .whose  face,  indeed,  half  smiles, 
half  tears,  hasa  capricious  lovelinesaof  its  own, 
which  the  poets  have  not  failed  to  sing  of. 
And  well  may  they  chaunt  the  praises  of  April, 
for  it  flings  from  its  fertile  bosom,  in  prodigal 
love,  the  daintiest  of  blossoms,  and  warms 
with  new  life  the  young  corn,  which  cold, 
stem  March  had  somewl^t  chiUed.  We  love 
the  April ;  we  love  its  shifting  skies,  its 
snatches  of  warm  rain,  its  burst  of  glorious 
sunshine,  its  fresh  cheery  mornings,  its  cloud- 
less nights.  We  love  the  month  to  come 
because  it  is  the  promise  of  the  ripe,  golden 
Smnmer,  as  yet  standing  only  upon  the  thres- 
hold, and  looking  in  upon  us  with  a  genial 
face.  The  character  of  the  month  has  ever 
been  that  of  fickleneaB.  It  has  its  soft  balmy 
days,  when  the  brightness  of  the  sunshine  is 
tempered  by  a  dewy  mist  that  sweetly  blends 
earth  and  sky,  and  adds  new  beauty  to  the  tender  green  cd  the  one, 
and  the  celestial  blue  of  the  other;  but  it  has  also  its  days  of  wintry 
rigour,  and  of  chilling  showers,  which  appear  doubly  unpleasant  by 
the  contrast.  Amidst  those  alternations  of  weather  vegetation 
advances,  and  the  buistuig  of  buds  and  opening  of  flowers  appears 
to  fully  establish  for  the  month  its  right  to  the  name  of  April, 
from  the  Latin  verb  opmre,  to  open,  because  it  opens  or  un&lds 
the  Sjpring.  Philologists,  however,  will  di£Fer  on  the  derivation  of 
the  word.  Some  ascribe  it  to  the  Greek  Venus,  AphroditiS ;  others 
assert  that  the  month  is  so  called  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  iBneas, 
while  many  are  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  Latin  aper,  a  wild 
boar,  is  its  radix.  However,  we  are  disposed  to  incline  to  the  first- 
mentioned  etymology.  The  Saxons  called  April  *^  Eostur-monath," 
after  one  of  ^eir  goddesses  who  was  called  Eostre,  and  to  whom, 
in  that  month,  they  celebrated  singular  festivaJs. 

The  first  of  AprU  is,  we  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers,  con- 
secrated to  the  goddes  of  Folly,  when  jokes,  whether  offensive  or 
inoffenaiTe,  are  si^ppoaed  to  transfonn  the  individuals  whom  they 
annoy  into  **  Apru-Fools.** 

'*  'Twas  on  the  mom  when  April  doth  appear. 
And  wets  the  primrose  with  its  maiden  tear ; 
*Twas  on  the  mom  when  laughing  Folly  rules, 
And  calls  her  sons  around,  and  dubs  them  Fools ; 
Bids  them  be  bold,  some  untried  path  explore 
And  do  such  deeds  as  Fools  ne*er  did  beiore.*' 


The  custom  is  a  senseless  one,  and  yet  both  ancient  and  general, 
the  origin  being  m^nown,  idthough  the  amusement  itself  is  carried 
on  in  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  there  are  traces  of  it  in 
^Vsia  and  America.  Among  the  IlindOs,  a  festival  is  hull  at  nearly 
the  same  period,  ddled  the  "'  Iluli  Festival,"  when  a  similar  kind 
of  merriment  to  that  indulged  in  amongst  ourselves  is  carried  on ; 
people  are  sent  on  errands  and  expeditions  which  end  in  disappoint- 
ment, and  every  one  is  seeking  to  raise  a  laugh  at  tlie  expeiise  of 
his  neighbour.  It  would  appear  that  high  and  low  join  iu  it,  and 
that  a  Mussulman  of  the  highest  rank  has  been  known  to  be  firdt 
and  foremost  in  making  ^^  Huli  Fools."  The  joke  is  carried  so  far, 
that  letters  are  sent  m^ing  appointments  in  the  names  of  persons 
who  it  is  luiown  must  be  absent  from  their  houses  at  the  time  fixed 
upon ;  and  ike  laugh  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  trouble  given. 
Tnis  festival  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  of  Persian  origin,  it 
havine  been,  in  ancient  times,  the  practice  to  celebrate  with  festival 
rites  we  period  of  the  vernal  equinox,  which  was,  at  that  period, 
the  commencement  of  the  Persian  year. 

The  oriein  of  the  custom  is  assigned,  by  Jewish  legends,  to  the 
mistake  of  Noah  in  sending  the  dove  out  of  the  ark  before  the  waters 
had  abated,  on  the  first  of  the  month  among  the  Hebrews,  which 
answers  to  our  first  of  April.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this 
deUveranoe,  it  was  thought  proper,  whoever  forgot  so  remarkable  a 
circumstance,  to  punish  them  by  sending  them  upon  some  sleeveless 
errand.  Dr.  Pegge  thus  speaks  of  the  custom  :  ^^  It  is  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  account  for  the  expression,  *•  An  April  Fool,*  and 
the  strange  custom  so  universally  prevalent  throughout  this  kingdom, 
of  people  making  fools  of  one  another  on  the  first  of  April,  by 
trying  to  impose  upon  each  other,  and  sending  one  another,  upon  that 
day,  upon  frivolous,  ridiculous,  and  absuid  errands.  The  name 
undoubtedly  arose  from  this  custom;  and  this,  I  think,  arose 
from  hence :  our  year  formerlv  Ix^an,  as  to  some  purposes  and 
in  some  respects,  on  the  25th  of  March,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  year,  at  whatever  time  that  was  supposed  to  be, 
was  always  esteemed  a  high  festival,  and  that  both  amongst  the 
ancient  Romans  and  with  us."  Brande,  in  his  ^*  Popular  Antiqui- 
ties," observes  anent  the  custom :  ^*  There  is  nothing  hardly  that 
will  bear  a  clearer  demonstration,  than  that  the  primitive  Christians, 
by  way  of  conciliating  the  Pagans  to  a  better  worship,  humoured 
their  prejudices  by  yielding  to  a  conformity  of  names,  and  even  of 
customs,  where  they  did  not  essentially  interfere  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  gospel  doctrine.  This  was  done  in  order  to  <juiet 
their  position,  and  to  secure  their  tenure ;  an  admirable  expedient, 
and  extremely  fit,  in  those  barbarous  times,  to  prevent  the  people 
from  returning  to  their  old  religion."  In  imitation  of  the  Roman 
^*  Saturnalia,"  was  their  *^  Festum  Fatuorum,"  or  Feast  of  Fools, 
designed  to  expose  the  pretensions  of  the  Druids  to  scorn  and 
derision. 

To  make  an  ^^  April  Fool,"  in  Scotland,  the  plan  usuallv  adopt.ed 
is,  to  send  a  person  from  place  to  place,  by  means  of  a  letter,  in- 
scribed: 

*'  On  the  first  dav  of  April 
Hunt  the  Gowk  another  mile  ;*' 

in  other  words,  as  similar  missives  in  Ireland  have  conveyed,  **  Send 
the  fool  further."  "  On  the  first  of  April,"  writes  Hone,  "  1712, 
Lord  Bolingbroke  stated  to  parliament  that  in  the  wars  called  the 
'  glorious  wars  of  Queen  Anne,*  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  [so 
unjustly  defamed  by  Macaulay,  the  most  brilliant  of  essayists,  but 
most  untrustworthy  of  historians,]  had  not  lost  a  single  battle ;  and 
yet,  that  the  French  had  carried  their  point — the  succession  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  the  pretended  cause  of  these  wars."  Dean  Swift, 
rightly  enough,  called  this  statement  ^^  a  due  donation  for  All  FooPs 
Day."  The  custom  of  making  ^^  April  Fools"  prevails  all  over  the 
Continent.  Among  the  French  a  guy  made  on  the  first  of  April 
is  termed  un  poisson  cT  Avril^  that  is,  a  mackerel,  or  silly  fish, 
and  their  customs  are  simiLir  to  ours.  On  the  first  of  April.  1810, 
Napoleon  the  First  married  the  Austrian  Archduchess,  l^laria 
Louisa,  on  which  occasion  some  of  the  waggish  Parisians  called  him 
tin  poiison  (TAvril.  The  marriage  was  certainly  not  a  happy 
one,  nor  even  its  political  results  what  the  great  oonquerer  antici- 
pated. A  very  good  story  was  told  some  years  since  of  a  Parisian 
hdy  carrying  Uie  joke  of  making  an  April  fool  too  far.  She  carried 
off  a  watch  from  tne  house  of  a  friend,  which  was  felt  to  be  so  lit  H  ^ 
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like  a  mere  a^  of  pleaBantiy,  that  she  yrw  arresked  and  taken  before 
the  correctional  police.  Her  defence  was,  that  it  was  an  Apn) 
trick,  '*  un  poisson  (T  A  vril.  When  asked  whether  the  watch  was  still 
in  her  possession  she  replied  in  the  negative,  but  upon  a  message 
being  sent  to  her  apartments,  the  article  in  request  was  found, 
whereupon  the  fair  time-keq>er  declared  she  had  made  the  mes- 
senger un  poisson  (TAvril.  The  joke,  howerer,  did  not  end  so 
pleasantly,  for  the  lady  was  recommended  to  remain  in  the  house 
of  correction  till  the  first  of  April  on  the  following  year,  and  then 
be  dismissed  as  un  poisson  d'Avril — an  "  April  Fool.'* 

'*  Maunday  Thursday,"  which  occurs  on  the  17th  of  April,  aikd 
18  the  day  immediately  preceding  Good  Friday,  has  its  origin 
Tariously  explained.  Many  assert  that  it  was  so  termed  because 
our  Saviour  suffered  for  the  redemption  of  mankind  on  .the  Friday, 
and  that  the  preceding  day  is  hence  caMed  ''  Maunday  Thursday," 
as  being  tlie  last  day  of  the  commands  of  our  Lord.  Others  affirm 
that  the  day  in  question  is  so  named  from  the  mounds,  wherein 
were  formerly  contained  gifts,  which  the  English  mo»arch6  wero 
wont  to  distribute  on  that  day,  to  a  certain  number  of  poor  pertons 
at  Whit^ll.  The  Saxon  word  mandf,  is  the  name  ior  a  basket^ 
FVench  manne,  and  by  coinequence  iat  any  gift,  or  offering, 
contained  in  the  basket.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  for  the  kings 
and  queens  of  England,  as  well  as  for  persons  of  high  estate,  to 
perform  their  "  Maundy,"  that  is,  to  wash — by  a  sort  of  proxy, 
however,  be  it  understood — ^the  feet  of  a  certain  number  of  poor 
people — ^frequently  twelve,  in  imitation  of  our  Savtour  waahing  the 
feet  of  his  disciples.  James  II.,  was,  we  believe,  the  last  sovereigii 
who  personally  paid  any  observance  to  the  custom,  whi<^  is  sSll 
preserved  in  the  GredL  Churdi,  and  te  accompanied  by  maay 
gorgeous  ceremonials. 

Good  Friday,  (April  18th,)  is  a  day  which,  from  the  eairiiest  re- 
cords of  Christianity,  has  even  been  held  as  a  sdemn  fast,  i^  re- 
membrance of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Messed  Saviour.  The  custom 
of  eating  on  this  day  buns  maiWl  wit^  a  cross,  is  a  remaining 
fragment  ol  the  many  peculiar  observances  of  our  ancestors  con- 
nected with  the  day.  Cecrops,  one  of  the  kings  of  Greece,  about 
sixteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  is  said  to  have  first  off««d 
up  to  the  Divinity  the  sacred  cross-bread  catied  a  bun,  (Greek  fiow, 
from  the  representation  upon  it  of  the  two  horns  of  an  ox,)  which 
was  made  of  fine  flower  and  honey.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  at  Herculaneum  were  found  two  small  loaves  of  about  five 
indies  in  diameter,  marked  with  a  cross,  witbin  which  were  found 
other  lines,  and  so,  we  are  told,  die  hr^d  of  the  Greeks  was  mailed 
from  the  earliest  period.  Similar  loaves  "«fere  discovered  in  a 
bake-house  at  Pompeii.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  cake  or  bun  of 
the  ancient  Greek,  croawd,  to  represent  the  horns  of  the  ox,  which 
was  sacrificed,  as  weH  as  for  the  purpose  of  more  readily  breaking 
it,  was  adopted  by  the  Chnaftians,  and  used  as  the  only  food  on  the 
dav  of  the  crucifixion,  because  it  preserved,  ready  at  hand,  a  sym- 
bol of  that  awful  and  solemn  event. 

The  sixth  of  April  is  known  as  *♦  Old  Lady  Day,''  "vrtien  the  pre- 
sentation of  "  Easter  eggs"  commences.  The  custom  of  mafeng 
presents  of  eggs — ^much  mtwefiting  kiformation  respecting  which 
will  be  found  in  our  eighth  number— -on  particular  occasions, 
is  of  great  antiquity.  Ornamented  Easter  eggs  were  not  only  con- 
sidered as  offerings  of  friendship,  but  chargers  fitted  \iith  eggs  hav- 
ing been  presented  at  the  ehurch  on  Easter  eve,  and  duly  conse- 
crated, a  sacred  character  was  imputed  to  the  gift,  which  greaUy 
enhanced  its  value. 

If  Good  Friday  is  kept  as  a  (by  ef  solemxi  fast  and  humiliation, 
Easter  Sunday  is  no  less  one  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  throughout  all 
Christendom,  as  being  set  apart  for  the  commemoration  of  our 
Saviours  resurrection  from  the  dead.  It  was  anciently  called  the 
**  Great  Day,"  and  the  "  Feast  of  Feasts,"  and  is  the  most  impor- 
tant in  secular  transactions  of  the  moveable  feasts,  inasmuch  as  the 
day  on  which  Easter  falls  regulates  all  the  rest.  In  some  parte  of 
England  there  are  still  vestiges  of  a  custom  which  was  once  preva- 
lent throughout  all  ranks  of  society,  called  **  Heaving,"  or  **  Lifting," 
on  Easter  Mondav  and  Tuesday.  It  was  generally  performed  in 
the  open  street,  though  sometimes  submitted  to  in  the  house.  A 
chair,  decorated  with  ribbons  and  favours  <rf  different  colours,  was 
provided,  and  the  penon  to  be  lifted  seated  in  it,  when  the  chair 
was  hoisted  three  several  times  horn  the  ground.  The  person  lifted 
was  then  expected  to  present  a  fee  to  the  liftem,  after  having 
reosired  a  salute  firom  each  of  the  party.    On  Eaiter  Monday, 
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between  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve,  the  men  performed  tb 
ceremony  towards  the  women ;  on  Tqesday  the  women  did  the  sank 
for  the  men.    There  is  reason  to  believe,  from  an  old  record  of  t.^^ 
paid  on  the  occasion,  that  Edward  I.  submitted  to  this  al«>L* 
ceremony,  and  was  hoisted  in  the  prescribed  manner,  by  a  party  : 
ladies  of  honour.    The  old  custom  of  eating  tansy  pudding  at  ¥^l 
was  done  in  remembrance  of  the  bitter  herbs  used  by  the  Jt-ws? 
the  paschal  supper.    It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  corporatiort 
go  In  full  ppoceasion,  at  Eoster,  to  some  convenient  spot,  wh 
they  joined  m  playing  at  ball  with  many  of  their  townsfolk ;  ar 
there  is  a  custom  in  several  places  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  jl 
villages  still  annually  playing  the  game  on  £aster  Monday. 

The  fourteenth  of  April  is  known  as  the  **  first  cuckoo  dav." 
being  the  first  day  on  which,  in  general,  the  cuckoo  is  heard.  11. 
sometimes  appears  late  in  March,  but  may  fitly  be  ranked  amon;> 
the  followers  of  April,  as  various  old  country-ryhmes  indicate. 

"  In  the  month  of  April 
He  opens  his  bill," 

says  an  old  proverb,  while  the  poet  Heywood   indulges  in  tbj 
stanza: 

*'  In  A|xil,  tke  cuckoo  can  aing  her  oong  by  note ; 

In  June,  often  she  eannot  aiag  ik  aete  ; 

At  first,  koo-eoo,  koo-coo,  stiJi  can  ahe  do  ; 

At  last,  kooke4cboke-ko^e  (  aix  kookes  to  one  coo.** 

The  twenty -third  of  April  is  the  anniversary  of  St.  Georppe,  Uj^ 
patron  saint  of  England.    Divested  of  the  many  ridiculous  kj^cni^ 
and  incredible  stories  that  have  been  related  of  him,  the  true  hidturr 
of  ^^  8t.  George  of  Cappadocia,'^  called  by  the  Greeks  *^  the  drvy. 
Martyr,"  appears  to  be  that  he  acmiired  a  large  estate  in  Palest ini. 
and  enterecT  into  the  service  of  I)ioclesian  tJhe  Tyrant,  vhn.  i.< 
ignorance  of  his  being  a  Christian,  gave  him  commimd  of  a  1 'iri  >:i, 
and  a  seat  in  council.   On  the  breaking  out  of  a  persecntion  bl:  •  >'* 
the  Christians,  St.  George  quitted  the  emperor^s  service,  and  op*  r;.'/ 
distributed  his    whole  fortune  in  their  support  and  aa»Lt;ui  :< 
Dioclesian  would  have  recalled  him,  but  finding  that  neithor  offi^ 
of  aggrandizement,  or  the  threats  of  death,  could  make  him  ab.ui''  ''-i 
his  faith,  at  length,  after  putting  him  several  times  to  the  tortur -. 
causud  hun  to  he  igsominiou&ly  dragged  through  the  streets  oi  tl.. 
city  of  Lydda,  aiS,  fijially,  beheaa3  on  the  23rd  of  AprU,  '2'J 
lie  is  patcon  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  which  was  foumi'  1 1^} 
Edward  III.,  in  the  year  1349.    The  twenty  fifth  of  April  is  th- 
festival  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  who,  on  that  day,  in  the  j^^ 
OS,  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  ciity  of  Alexandria. 

As  it  has  been  well  remarked,  if  the  study  of  plants  served  d" 
higher  purpose  than  to  people  solitary  places  wiih  pleasant  tliiDU;:lit.% 
and  render  evenp'  way -aide  and  hedge-row  renuxueoent  of  some  f*>r'" 
gone  pleasure,  tne  pursuit  would  be  sufficiently  ooin2)en6atoi7.  i^"^ 
what  most  claims  our  investigation  is  the  almost  countlesB  varion^ 
of  the  vegct£»ble  kingdom,  their  equally  varied  forms,  not  mrnlv  of 
foUage  and  efflorescence,  but  of  roots,  leaves,  stems,  and  fru:^: 
their  wonderfully  diversified  places  of  growth ;  for  nature  leaviv  o<^ 
nook  of  earth,  from  the  superficies  of  the  barren  xock,  to  the  imr^  ° 
of  the  oozy  sea,  unpeopled  by  them ;  not  one  variety  of  wluch  l>ut 
has  its  use,  ^^  if  men  would  diligently  distil  it  out."  Most  deseni^g 
of  our  oommiaeration,  indeed,  is  anyone  to  whom 


"  A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 

A  yellow  primroee  is  to  him. 

And  it  IS  nothing  more.** 

Tons,  as  Words^rorth  has  beautifully  said: 

"  The  meanest  ffower  that  blows  eaa  give 
Thoughts  that  too  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 


Eie  the«Bilingand  teaiM  April  has <ynie  to  an  end,  ^  ^^^ 
justifying  ita  title  to  the  character  of  the  *''•  opening  moDth  of  <u^ 
year."  The  wild -flowers  begin  to  be  more  freely  scattcretl,  an^^  ^^'^ 
find  blosBoma  opening  faster  than  we  can  mark  ^sir  &pi)eAianct 
The  best  wi^,  perhaps,  is  to  select  a  few  examples  ^  flowers  tb.|( 
particulariy  attract  our  notice,  and  so  get  a  httie  group,  ^*^^^ 
together  as  it  were  by  fanrily  tics,  and,  therefore,  the  more  iater^^' 
Ing  objects  <rf  study.  Tlie  **  Speedwell"  family  is  now  very 
numerously  represented.      The  ivy-leaved  Speedwell  (VtroMca 
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iedcrifitlm^)  grows  ia  eultiyated  fiddB,  as  well  as  in  wooJs. 
It  is  AQ  annual  fUnU  floorifihiug  from  this  period  to  December. 
'rhie  tiawen  are  anall,  ol  a  pak;,  blue  culour,  lUrcrsilied  with 
Hues  of  a  deeper  hue.  The  Uunt-fingered  Speed woJl  {Veronica 
trifthylios)  reoeircs  its  naose  from  the  finger  like  di\ni?ions  of  1^ 
leaves.  The  plant  is  three  or  four  inclics  high,  and  is  branched 
at  the  hose,  when  the  leaves  are  undivkled  ami  op|K»ite  each 
otlicr,  while  at  the  iap  \hssj  are  divided  into  three  or  five 
ao^rmetits.  The  flowers  are  deep  blue.  The  Speo<lweU  family 
boicings  to  a  tribe  of  eactremely  beautiful  but  saspicious  plants, 
riwsy  of  which  are  fatally  poiBouous,  that  is  the  Fox-glove  tribe, 
to  which  belong  the  curious  Moukey-flowers,  {MimulusJ  Hipper- 
Ik)  wers,  (Calceolaria^)  Snapdragons,  (AntirrliinumJ  and  many 
oclier  well-known  plants.  The  Monkey -flower  ia  an  extremely 
baiidsome,  profuse  flowering  plant,  with  singularly  sha^^d  and 
briUiautly  coloured  flowers,  which  are  distinguished  by  tlwir  rich 
and  strikingly  beautiful  marking.  Seed  sown  in  Spring  makes  fine 
bo'lding  plants  for  Summer  blooming,  while  seed  sown  in  Autumn 
prfxiiices  very  effective  early  flowering  choice  green-house  plants. 
'J  lie  Calceolaria  are  plants  of  a  highly  decorative  order,  incUspen- 
sable  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  flower-house  and  garden.  The 
Antirrhinum,  conomonly  called  the  Snapdragoft,  is  one  of  our  most 
showy  and  useful  border  plants ;  amoDgst  the  reoently  improved 
varieties  of  this  valuable  genus  are  large,  finely-dbaped  floweiB  of 
the  most  brilliant  colours,  witik  faeaaitfully  marked  throats.  The 
prevailing  colouiB  are,  white,  crimson,  scarlet,  ocange-flcarlet,  car- 
mine, purple,  and  yellow.  \Vhile  the  rose-tinted  bkMSoms  of  the 
crab  begin  to  adorn  the  hedge-row,  and  the  sloe  or  Uackthom  hides 
its  leafless  stalks  beneath  a  profusion  of  white  blaasoms,  and  while 
the  gardens  present  the  opening  Uocm  of  the  apple,  p(»ioh,  necta- 
rine, and  apricot,  the  scent  and  bloom  of  k>wlier  tiloasoms  are  not 
wanting  to  grace  the  close  of  the  noDth.  The  Cowslip  (Primula 
veri,%)  and  the  Oxhp,  (Primuia  €latior^)iham  beautifuf  relatives  of 
tlic  common  Primrose,  are  favourite  flowers  with  our  poeAs.  Perha|)8 
the  most  fanciful  description  of  the  Gowdip  is  that  oontained  in 
the  following  lines,  where  Shakapearo  makea  it  suhaerTieBt  to  the 
Queen  of  the  Fairies  : 

"  And  I  serve  the  laiiy  queen 
To  dew  her  orbs  npon  the  yeea  ; 
The  Cowslips  tall  her  pennoneri  be ; 
In  their  gold  ooats  spots  yoa  see; 
Those  be  freckles,  fairy  favoon^ 
In  those  freckles  hvc  tiieir  aavonn ; 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here. 
And  haug  a  peari  in  every  Cowslips  aar.^ 

Ground  Ivy,  (GUehoma  hederacea^)  whidi  flowefs  in  this  month 
and  in  May,  is  a  creeping  plant,  with  puiple  hkuHOBM.  It  may  be 
easily  recognised  by  these  as  they  grow  in  tbreee  betwaon  the  atoek 
and  the  le«^.    It  has  been  thus  gr^ically 


"  And  there,  upon  the  sod  below, 
GrouDd-ivy*fi  purple  Uoseons  ibow. 
Like  helmet  of  Crusader  kuii^ 
Their  anthers'  croas-like  form  of  Ugjbb" 

The  leaves  are  roundish,  and  notched  at  the  ^^ea,  and  the  whole 
plant  has  a  strong,  but  not  unpleasing,  smell.  It  belongs  to  the 
Mint  tribe,  and  was  called  by  the  Saxons  **  Ale-hoof,"  because  it 
was  a  chief  ingredient  in  their  ale.  A  decoction  of  this  herb  is  still 
drunk  by  many  persons  as  a  pulnfler  of  the  blood,  and  the  old 
writers  tell  ils  that  it  is  also  a  fine  strengthening  eye-water,  remov- 
ing inflammations,  smarting,  and***  any  grief  whatever."  Two  species 
of  Scorpion  Grass  (Myosotis)  may  also  now  be  noticed,  llieso  are 
members  of  the  same  family  as  that  truly  beautiful  and  favourite 
plant  the  "Forget-me-not."  llie  species  now  in  bloom  are  the 
early  Field  Scorpion  Grass,  (Myosotis  coHi/Mj  gro^ng  in  dry 
pastures,  in  sandy  and  gravellv  sod,  and  on  wall-tops,  with  nNad> 
log  flower-stalks,  and  snudl  blue  flowers ;  and  the  yeHow  and  blue 
Scorpion  Gdmb^  (Myosotis  versicolor,)  so  named  from  having  a  voall 
blue  blossom  ^ritn  a  yellow  throat*  The  name  *^  myosotis,'*  given  to 
this 'family,  meann  '^mouse-ear,"  and  is  taken  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  of  the  leaves  to  the  car  of  that  animai. 

That  beautiful  and  delicate  little  plant,  the  Wood  Sonel,  (Owdis 
ficetoiiUa^  perhaps  the  moat  de|;imt  of  a&ourwiiklfloweni,  alao 


flowers  in  April.  Its  trefoil  Vaves  are  of  a  bright  empraW  hti^, 
tinted  with  crim-on  beneath ;  its  stem  and  root  of  tliat  transparent 
carmine  tint  wliich  adorns  the  red-8talke*l  rhubarb,  and  the  stalks 
of  both  flowers  and  leaves  are  of  an  extremely  slight  and  fngilo 
character.  The  seed  vessel,  when  ripe,  bends  downwards,  so  as  to 
be  completely  hidden  by  the  leaves,  a  peculiarity  of  structure  tbua 
noticed  by  a  poet : 

**  Wood-Borrel  hanc:s  her  cups. 
Ere  their  frail  form  and  streftky  veins  decayi 
O'er  her  pnlc  verilure  ;  bat  parental  care 
Inclines  the  sheltering  stemii,  aa<l  to  tlie  shade 
^    Of  closing  leaves  her  lufsnt  race  withdraws. " 


jf 


Tlie  expreffised  jnioe  of  its  Wvea  forms  the  poison  known  as 
"  oxalic  acid."  This  is  obtained  by  soaking  them  in  water,  wh(m 
in  the  sediment  they  deposit  in  their  decay  are  found  small  crystab, 
which  are  the  pure  oxalic  acid.  It  is  used  to  remove  spots  and 
irou-moultls  from  linen,  and  Gerarde,  the  old  herbal Lst,  says  of  it : 
*'  A]K>thecarie3  and  herbalists  call  the  wood-sorrcl  '  alleluva,'  and 
'  cuckowe's  meate ;'  cither  because  the  cuckowe  foedoth  thereon, 
or  by  reason  when  it  springeth  forth  the  cuckowe  singcth  most ;  at 
which  time,  also,  alleluya  was  wont  to  be  sung  in  our  churcht'S." 
The  species  *'  OxaUdacoae,"  is  a  charming  and  beautiful  clas'^  of 
plants  for  rockwork,  old  stumps,  etc.,  in  sunny  situations,  also  for 
boskets,  vases,  or  pot^,  for  indoor  decoration ;  their  brilliant  and 
richly  coloured  flowers, 


'*  Veined  with  fine  purple  streaks, 


t> 


and  dark  green  foliage  give  them  a  strikingly  attractive  appearance. 
jS^ow,  too,  we  begin  to  observe  in  moist  8itua;tions  the  early  flower- 
ing f^cies  of  a  very  remarkable  tribe  of  plants,  the  Orchis  tribe. 
The  singular  form  of  their  flowers  may  have  made  them  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers,  especially  as  some  of  the  ^ecies  have  attracted 
special  notice,  under  the  names  "  Bee  orchis,"  "  Butterfly  orcliis," 
etc.,  on  account  of  the  likeness  to  those  insects  exhibited  in  the 
lower  lip  of  the  flower.  The  sjitecies  which  Idoesom  in  April  are  the 
Male  Orchis,  (Orchis  mnsctUa^)  and  tlie  6pider  Orchis,  (Orchis 
aranifera.)  From  the  tubers  <rf  the  former  tne  nutritioas  substance 
calle<l  *'  salep"  is  prepared.  Dr.  Liudley  speaks  of  the  Orchis  tribe 
as  containing  decidijdly  the  most  curious  and  beautiful  plants  of  a 
European  flora,  and  adds :  ^*  But  it  is  in  tropical  countries,  in  damp 
woods,  or  on  the  sides  of  hills  in  a  serene  and  equal  climat^',  thab 
thc^e  glorious  flowers  are  seen  in  all  thei^  beauty.  Scateil  on  the 
branches  of  living  trees,  or  resting  among  the  decayed  bark  of  fallen 
trunks,  or  running  over  mgssy  rocks,  or  hanging  above  the  head  of 
the  admiring  traveller,  suspended  from  the  gigantic  arm  of  some 
monarch  of  the  foicst,  they  develope  flowers  of  the  gayest  colours, 
and  the  most  varir'd  forms,  and  they  often  fill  the  woods,  at  ni^ht, 
with  their  mild  and  delicate  frgrauce."  The  Butterbur,  (Tassilaqo 
pctasites^)  whoso  flowers  appear  during  this  month,  is  a  Hinirular 
lo(^ng  member  of  the  Colt*s-foot  family.  A  sj^ike  of  pinkish  llowcrs 
garnishes  tlie  top  of  each  thick,  sixmgy  stalk,  of  a  whitish  colour, 
the  whole  nc*  rising  above  eight  inches  in  hcij^ht.  AVhen  the  t!o^^'e^3 
have  died  away,  the  leaves  rise,  and  are  recognised  by  their  laruo 
size,  as  well  as  their  being  dark  green  al)ove,  whitish  undernt-ath, 
and  standing  singly  upon  tliuir  hollowed  footstalks  of  a  white,  purple, 
or  green  hue.  

A  VOICE. 

MID  a  nunnery  of  dewy  flowers, 

Waliced  the  moist  morning,  miny  years  ago ; 
^__  The  pulses  of  gray  fouutainb  iiotcbed  the  horn's 
;  iie  dial  ruddenea  iu  the  broadcMinj;  jtIow. 

And  one  cnuie  to  me,  thro'  the  ganltiu  paths, 
Pausing  amid  the  scented  lavander, 

Under  the  lilacs,  steeped  iu  pnrple  baths. 
And  rooted  deep  in  colden  moss  and  mynti- 

And,  lifting  up  an  amber  viol,  she 
Sang  to  the  sun  and  heavens  and  dying  dusk, 
Till  all  the  fruit  trees  breathed  of  thyme  and 
Till  the  green  peaches  buret  tbeir  hragraut  iiusk* 

And  hung  Uke  jewels  upon  branch  aud  tree. 

And  I  awoke  to  hear  ia  saintly  si^ha, 

A  sw'eet  voice  rise  and  fade  into  the  skieSi 
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ABJ)GLASS. 
HK  aocient  casUe  of  Ardglasa,  connt;  Down,  popularly 
h  known  by  the  namo  at  the  King's  Castle,  was  a  lortreBS 
I  of  oonmderable  size  and  etrength,  but  is  now  much  dilapi- 
'  d&ted.  A  second  castle  here  in  called  Horn  Castle ;  and  a 
tliiid,  Chond  Castle ;  but  the  origin  of  these  names  is  now 
unknown,  nor  is  the  period  recoraed  at  which  anj  of  those 
cutlea  were  erected.  Of  the  remaininK  fortrenes,  the 
most  remarkable  is  tliat  called  Jordan's  CasUe,  which,  though  'in- 
ferior in  size  bo  the  King's  Castle,  is  yet  constructed  nith  ereater 
dqrutce  than  that,  or  any  of  the  other  buildings  of  the  kind,  and 
Wfu  a  place  of  considerable  strength.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre 
^  the  town,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  citadel.  This  c«stle  is 
moQOnbla  for  the  gaJlout  defence  made  b;  its  owner,  Simon  Jor- 
dan, who,  in  the  Tynme  rebellion,  held  it  for  three  yean,  till  he 


in  much  oIiMuritj.  The  ancient  Engtiah  family  of  the  SiTipi 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  colonists  of  the  place,  u^ 
the  loundera  of  most  of  the  castles  remaining  here,  to  whom  i  gnd 
part  of  Lccalo,  as  well  the  Aides,  anciently  belonged  ;  for  it  sppen 
by  an  indenture,  in  the  public  records,  dated  the  3Ut  of  Maj,  2^± 
of  Henry  VIII.,  mode  between  Leonard  Gray,  Lord  Depu^,  tod 
Raymond  Savage,  chieftain  of  his  clan,  that  it  was  coTenanMl- 
"  That  Raymond  should  have  the  chieftainship  and  supenohtj  cJ 
his  Sept,  in  the  territory  of  the  Savages,  otbOTvise  called  Lecdr, 
as  principal  chieftaia  thereof,  and  that  Raymond  should  give  lo  lia 
Deputv,  for  acquiring  his  favour  and  friendship,  HO  fat  ablewvi 
and  a  horse,  or  15  marks,  Irish  money,  in  Ueu  thereof,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Deputy."  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  ttit 
tliia  southern  part  of  Lecale  originally  belonged  to  the  Magenniis; 
and  the  historian  of  the  county,  Harris,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Si- 
Tttgca  were  only  intruders,  of  a  rather  recent  time;  "For,"iietdiJi, 


wurdieved  by  the  Lord  Depoty  Moontjoy,  on  the  nUi  June,  1601. 

Ardglaas  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  little  harbour 
of  the  some  name,  in  the  barony  of  Lecale,  seven  miles  north-east 
of  Diiwnpatrick  ;  and  though  now  a  mean  village,  with  very  fuw 
inhabitants,  ranked,  anciently,  as  the  principal  town  of  trade,  next 
to  Carrickfergus,  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  Its  harbour,  how- 
ever, which  is  iron-bonnd  and  full  of  rocks,  is  only  fit  for  fishing 
reffiels  to  enter;  for  which  reason  the  out-trade  was,  for  the  mrnst 
part,  carried  on  in  Killough  harbour,  from  thence  called  by  Speed, 
the  haven  of  Atdglasa.  Its  antiquity  is  verygreat,  as  a  chutch 
WBB  founded  here  by  St.  Patrick.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  bo- 
rough, thou{;h  on  its  rain  the  priTilege  of  returning  membera  to 
parliament  went  into  disuse ;  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vf.  it  was 
a  oorpoTBtion,  governed  by  a  Fortrieve.  So  late  as  tiie  beginning 
of  the  reign  ^  Charles  I.,  the  dutiw  of  the  Port  of  .^^glaas 
^m  Ut  to  faun.    The  history  of  tbii  interesting  town  ii  invdved 


"  there  is  a  tradition  in  these  parts  that  when  the  SavagM  ^^ 
formed  a  strong  bod^  of  men,  in  order  to  oppress  the  Magenuiss 
and  other  Irish  families  in  Lecale,  the  Utt«r  were  obliged  to  c" 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  promised  him  ouc  ot 
two  townlands,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  territories,  and  1>f 
that  means,  that  noble  funily  got  An^laas,  and  other  lands  there- 
abouts. When  the  earl  bad  march^  as  far  oa  Ballykinls'',  ^ 
SavagiH  submitted,  and  so  the  quarrel  ended." 

During  the  various  civil  wars  of  Ireland,  the  caatla  of  Ardgla* 
frequently  changed  masters.  About  the  year  1578  they  were  taken 
from  the  O'NeiU,  after  a  stout  rsaistance  by  Sir  Nicholas  BagM 
Marshal  of  Ireland,  who  placed  here  a  strong  garrison  '  and  th^ 
again  fell  into  the  powession  of  the  Irish  in  tie  memorable  war  « 
1611.  Ardglaes  formerly  gave  the  title  of  Eari  to  the  tuaiij  ^ 
Cromwell,  and  afterwards  that  of  Viscount  to  the  family  of  Bai- 
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I  Itw  ona,  p«le  and  itricken,  by  tb«  if. 

When  the  tide  la|ia  the  tng*,  vid  cloudy  rtara, 

Buiug  a^d  falling  throitgh  tbe  endlesa  nigbt, 
Light  the  blaclc  beachei  tuid  the  luidy  ban. 


Aronod  her  monmfnl  browa,  were  interlaced. 

Qarlanda  of  roeeinary  aad  ahaoiTock  lenvei. 
And  on  her  oheek  the  wan  bloom  lurksd  that  Calls 

Aimi  moonleaa  heaTcni,  opon  Autumn  even. 


For.  vith  the  echos  of  tlie  cavemi,  eatne 
The  fuU-voiced  geaerBtiou  of  the  put, 

Frophet,  and  (iiieat,  and  wvr,  and  warrior. 
The  field'e  bright  ensign,  Mid  the  galley'i  mast. 


And  there  were  criee  o(  triumph  on  the  ahora. 

And  ehouts  of  fighting  men  upon  tbe  brine. 
And  tbundruue  )KeauB  from  exulting  hMta, 

Wnited  round  beakera,  beaded  red  with  wine 


Soaad,  Bonraet,  thep««ionof  all  time. 
The  heritage  of  oonquerad  raoe  to  race. 

Immortal  grief,  intuui6ed  dcapair, 
Sat  in  her  aloAi  eyei  and  drooping  lace. 


Whioh  died  away  in  inllen  glooma  and  calms, 

In  whose  great  heart*,  the  voice  of  tuniult  woke — 

Claabing  of  hostile  awords  (uid  ringing  shields. 
And  bannciii,  reeling  in  the  buttle  smoke. 


Y«t  beantifnl  withaL    The  mystic  cbann — 
The  sense  of  loveliness  unspeakable, 

That  wimpt  her,  m  ths  gray  mist  wr»p«  the  mom, 
Breathed  of  the  paradise  from  which  she  fell. 


Lo  1  aa  I  gazed,  there  came  the  sound  of  prayer. 
And  pealingi  of  sweet  bells,  for  con^ct  ceast. 

The  blackened  beach  blushed  roses  to  the  mere. 
The  fair  sun  topjied  the  vapours  of  the  Eut. 


And,  le«ning  on  a  broken  harp  whcae  atoingi 
Answered  with  discorda  to  tbe  ocean  wind, 

Bbe  lat— the  hopeless  Future  spread  before — 
The  rayleai  Age*  thronging  thick  behind. 


And,  listening  for  the  dewy  note  of  morn. 
From  the  four  comers  of  Oui  breakiufr  ikic^ 

I  heard  the  voice  of  prophucy  eiclaim 

"  God's  Faithful  One,  thy  grieb  are  inat— Ari 
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UNDER  6BEEN  LEAVES. 

/^I^.  ROM  the  first  written  chapter  of  man's  history, 

^^pSy^  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  our  mciem  lady 
^f  "-^  <^i  vrritcrs  has  observed,  and  that  *'  forbidden  tree, 
whose  mort^al  ta^te  brought  death  into  the  worid,** 
the  sylvan  portion  of  creation  lias  hdd  a  very  pro- 
minent place  in  various  events  connected  with  it. 
Local  legends,  and  audientic  history  combine  to 
render  the  subject  an  interesting  one,  even  a})art 
from  its  natural  and  botanic  claifOK  to  Ottr  regard. 
Pjissing  over  those  scriptural  and  Miltonic  trees  of 
life  and  knowledge,  *'  high,  blooming,  ambrosial 
fruit  of  vegetable  gold,"  we  find  tiie  dove— whose 
weary  flight  over  the  inundated  far^e  of  eartb  is  said 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  after  practised  "  omitho- 
mancy,"  or  divination  by  birds — petuming  to  the 
Axifitcs  with  a  loaf  of  that  tree  viiich  is  still  tiie 
symbol  of  peaoe  and  safety.  It  vas  under  a  tree 
that  Atcafaam  pitobad  his  tent  upon  the  plain  o£ 
Mamre,  and  enteitainod  cdesti;d  visitauts ;  and  00 
early  as  tbe  death  of  Sarali,  when  the  fitist  recorded 
sale  of  land  oocHired  in  the  patnarch's  purdiaae  of 
the  fidd  of  Ephron  lor  a  burial  plaoe,  we  find  tiut 
not  only  the  field  and  oave,  (the  natural  cataoomfaa 
of  antiquity,)  but  die  ^^tree^  that  veie  in  the  field, 
that  were  in  all  the  buraera  round  about,  were  a»de  turp,**  a  cir- 
cumstance that,  even  an  theae  pnmaavsl  tiaftes,  iHt)vas  that  they  wen 
considered  valuable. 

It  isacarioaadicHBMtiDoa,  in  oonnectkA  with  the  alter  faiatorf  of 
this  tree,  thait  the  oak,  e^en  in  the  days  gf  Jaoob,  appeare  to  have 
been  regarded  with  pecidiar  venemtion,  when,  in  ms  terror  ai  the 
}>robable  oonaequeiioea  of  his  acxis*  ven£^nce  on  the  CanaapiteB,  he 
iled  to  Bethel,  purgiiw  hia  hmisdiold  of  tiie  strange  gods  that  were 
amongst  them ,  aiU  the  ear-rinfls  which,  like  the  sons  of  Ishmael, 
they  wore,  he  Idd  them  with  t£e  images  under  the  oak  that  was  by 
Sc*chem,  the  very  tree  iiriiere  afterwards  Joshua  set  «^  a  pillar  under 
its  shadow  on  the  plain.  There  was  the  **  oak  of  weeping,"  also, 
where  Deborah,  Rebekah^s  nurse,  was  buried,  and  the  angel  which 
Gideon  saw  sat  beneath  an  oak  which  was  in  Ophrah.  Whether 
the  sacred  groves  of  the  heathens  consisted  of  this  tree  we  know  not ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  in  after  years  the  ancii*iit  Gauls  worshippecl 
Jupiter  under  its  form.  The  Druidical  superstitions  with  regard  to 
the  oak  are  too  familiar  to  require  mention ;  but  it  may  not  be  so 
gcnei'ally  known  that,  till  comparatively  modern  times,  it  was 
accounted  unlucky  to  fell  them,  and  in  the  **  Magna  Britannia/'  it 
is  oliserved  that  at  Norwood,  which  is  said  to  luave  consisted  wholly 
of  them,  there  was  one  which  bore  mistletoe,  which  some  persons 
were  so  hardy  as  to  cut  for  gain,  selling  it  to  the  apothecaries  of 
Ijc^ndon,  leaving  one  branch _  to  sprout  out.  But  they,  it  continues, 
proved  unfortunate  after  it,  for  one  of  them  fell  lame,  and  the  other 
lost  an  eye,  notwithstanding  which,  in  the  year  1678,  a  certain 
man,  though  he  waa  warned  against  it,  ujxmi  account  of  what  the 
others  had  suffere<l,  adventured  to  cut  the  tree  down,  and  he  soon 
after  broke  his  leg.  **  To  fell  oaks,"  it  ad<ls,  "  hath  long  been  ac- 
counted fatal,  and  such  as  l)elieve  it,  produce  the  instance  of  the 
12arl  of  Winchel^ea,  who,  having  cut  down  a  grove  of  oak,  soon 
after  found  his  countess  dead  in  her  bal  suddenly,  and  his  eldest  son, 
the  Lord  Maidbtone,  was  killed  at  sea  by  a  caimon-ball."  In  these 
expressions  we  can  fancy  a  trace  not  only  of  the  Druidical  su- 
perstition relative  to  the  aacredness  of  the  oak,  but  a  mingling  of 
the  Grecian  fable  of  the  Hamadryads,  nymphs  which  were  said  to 
people  them,  and  to  be  born  with  and  die  with  those  trees. 

It  was  anciently  beUeved  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  dwelt  in  thick 
groves  and  forests,  as  well  as  that  the  gods  occasionally  made  them 
their  habitations ;  the  natural  gloom  and  silenoe  of  th(^3  leafy 
aisles,  in  vast  tracks  like  the  Hercinean  forest,  favoured  this  idea, 
and  hence  the  custom  of  fiacrlfioiug  and  buikliiig  altars  in  them,  and 
under  every  green  tree,  as  the  Mosaical  phrase  is  with  regard  to 
the  worshippers  of  idola.  Poetry,  in  later  days,  has  fabld  them 
the  haunts  of  the  muses,  and  Virgil  speaks  of 

"Narcycian  woods  of  pitch,  whose  gloomy  ahade 
Seema  for  raireat  of  heavenly  muaea  BAade/' 

"Jha  Bomans  carried  their  admiration  of  cortaia  trees  to  a  fo« 


markable  pitch  of  extravagance.     Pliny  mentions,  amongst  otb-Ti 
the  lotus — six  of  which  was  estimated  at  three  millions  of  sist^  r  - 
or  upwards  of  twenty-four  thousand  pounds.      The  plane  wa>> 
a  favourite.     Horace  speaks  of  it,  and  Plato  makes  tne  scene  i«t  .- 
"  Dialogue  on  Plants''  a  pleasant  spot  on  the  banks  dt  tbe  IFl  -   • 
nnder  the  shade  of  plane-trees.    Virgil  also  mentions  it  as  f> 
u>sed  f or  convivial  meetings  on  account  of  the  shelter  it  aiTor  1    . 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  on  these  occasions  that  its  roots  are  sai  1  to  S  - 
been  nourished  with  wine.     The  most  singular  example,  how'  •  •  \ 
of  the  estimation  in   which  they  were  held  is  the  an.^cilot*^  wli   : 
Tacitus  relates  of  Valerius  Asiatious,  who,  when  on  his  way  to  01  - 
cution,  requested  that  the  funeral  pile  on  which  hia  body  w;ii^  rif :  r- 
wards  to  be  burnt  might  be  removed  farther   from  tliealj.i   ui 
wood,  lest  the  shade  of  the  t^^es  might  be  injured  by  the  smoke! 

Laurentum,  re-bfl^)tiaad  in  Christian  times  as  Saint  Lunnrr 
received  \ii&  ancient  name,  according  to  the  .^neid,  from  the  <  ir- 
cumatance  of  a  laurel  which  Latinua  found  on  its  site  and  doii- 
cated  to  Apollo.  Jupiter  was  ako  the  patron  of  this  tree,  berau^ 
it  is  aaid  that  lightiung  does  not  Uast  it.  Hief^iglyphically,  an  'iu 
writer  tells  ns  that  it  aignifies  honour,  ooaqoest,  triumph,  favrir. 
And  pwBcrvation.  Henoe  it  was  the  cuatom  of  the  Roman  genir.i. . 
>vhen  aending  theeenate  an  account  of  a  victory,  to  wrap  the  Ktr  :> 
in  laurel  leavea,  a  crown  of  which  tree  was  decreed  them  on  th  .r 
triuinph.  Wi<^  w  it  is  still  figurativdy  oaad  lA'this  sense  wkn 
««  apeak  of  poets  and  great  men  as  winning  laarek. 

Formerly,  court-leets,  aa  th^  wen  called,  (a  court  held  by  th? 
lord  of  the  manor,  whenNa  ail  offencea  andsr  bi^  treason  wen? 
inquired  into,)  vene'  frequentir  fae&d  ubder  trees  in  England.  At 
SiDgktoQ,  in  Kent,  there  atood  in  the  highway,  in  1718,  a  g^\lt  ol  1 
oak  trae,  beaaath  which  the  court  waa  holden,  auid  wluch  ri't^iiiKl 
dtt  hmm  of ''  Law-day  Oak.''  Court-tree,  in  tlie  Ue  of  Sheppcy. 
pooeivnd  ita  name  Croat  a  similar  circomatanoe^  aad  <^pen  seat^  of 
jualace  atitt  traditioaally  exiat.  In  Brande's  tune,  there  rem.iiru'i 
in  the  ettviroBB  of  WolvsihainpUn  what  vm  called  '^  gospl- 
tiees,''  a  nane  aitiSciently  indicatire  of  the  purpose  for  which  tii  u- 
i^de  had  been  need ;  and  the  boundariea  of  parishaa  and  raral  'I  >- 
tricta  were  commonly  distinguished  by  treea.  The  Totworth  ch  >- 
nut,  celebrated  by  Cowley,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  boun'Lny 
tree  in  the  reign  of  King  John ;  and  Sir  T.  Lauder  observes,  thi^ 
he  has  met  with  other  accounts  which  place  it  in  the  same  hononr* 
able  station  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  King  Stephen. 

According  to  Evelyn,  the  cheanut  is  nert  to  the  oak  in  the  qua- 
lity and  endurance  of  its  timber,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  an- 
ciently almost  as  much  used  both  for  ordinary  purposes  and  building. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  one  Fitmtcqphen,  who  wrote  a  di^scHj- 
tion  of  London,  speaks  of  a  very  noble  and  large  ^Mrest  of  Spani^ 
chesnut  trees  spreading  at  that  time  on  the  boreul  part  of  the  citr; 
and  it  is  certain,  from  what  the  author  of  "  The  Svlva"  tells  us, 
that  a  great  number  of  the  houses"  of  the  London  of  his  day  W(  ."• 
built  of  this  wood.  Not  only  Camden  and  Lambarde,  but  oth  r 
Liter  topographers,  assure  na  that  f  oresta  of  thoae  toeea  wore  common 
in  England,  especially  in  Kent,  in  the  natural  history  of  wb:(  ii 
they  are  set  down  as  indigenous.  The  cultivation  of  tbe  SpauUli 
chesnut  has,  however,  declined  in  England. 

The  pleasant  shade  of  trees,  which  made  them  in  the  palmy  <l'ir 
of  Greece  and  Kome  the  haunts  of  pleasure  and  the  scho<iL'*i^ 
learning,  for  many  of  their  philoaophers  taught  in  groves,  or  m i  i* 
their  gardens  their  aoademiea,  has  rextdered  tfaMsminoar  owncouutrr 
(as  in  every  other)  the  natural  rendezvous  of  rural  sports,  .inl 
holiday  fairs  were  very  frequently  held  in  the  vicinity  of  ranarkJaWo 
trees,  of  which  Fairlop  is  an  existing  illustration.     Gilpn  tells  ns 
that  the  traditions  otthe  county  trace,  this  interesting  oak  hiH 
way  up  the  Christian  era ;  forty  years  ago  the  shade  of  its  eleven 
vast  arms  covered  an  area  of  three  hundred  feet  in  circuit,  and  no 
booth  was  suflFered  to  be  erected  beyond  the  eatent  of  its  boiy.'^- 
The  fair  originated  in  the  annual  practice  of  a  Mr.  Day,  of  W^p- 
ping,  dining  with  his  friends  under  its  leafy  canopy,  on  rustic  farjN 
beans  and  bacon  comprising  the  only  dishes  admitted  at  the  smp*^ 
feast, but  they  were sauoeoand  powdered  with  such  appetite  and 
good  humour  aa  the  freah  aiunmer  air  and  lovely  aoenery  of  thd 
forest  afforded  them.    That  tree,  hallowed  to  this  day  by  the  gemos 
of  Shakspeare  and  the  wit  of  the  "Merry  Wives,''  the  hunter- 
haunted  oak  of  Windsor  Forest,  ia  aaother  instance  of  the  em' 
balming  proceaa  of  association,  and  the  apella  which  poetiy  ft^^ 
romanoa  have  woven  aroond  thoae  children  of  the  irnodf ;  normiw 
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Tre  forget,  in  oar  brief  cat^ory  of  sf Ivan  memoir,  the  famous  oak 
in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Wolverhampton,  in  the  sha^ly  arms  of 
which  Charles  the  Second  saved  himself  from  his  pursuers,  after 
t  h  t  battle  of  Worctster.  The  wearing  of  oak  leaves  on  the  29th  of 
May,  and  the  decking  of  houses  with  its  branches  in  conmiemo- 
ration  of  this  event,  is  not  yet  wholly  exploded ;  though  from  a 
courtly  compUmsnt  it  has  degeneratetl  into  a  vulgar  U3age.  Tyr- 
roUs  Oak,  as  it  is  traditionally  called,  still  marks  the  spot  where 

"  Rufus,  tugging  at  the  deadly  dart, 
Bled  in  the  f orest,  like  a  wounded  hart.*' 

PonshuTBt  Park,  in  Kent,  boasts  also  its  legendary  tree,  Riid 
to  hive  been  planted  on  the  birth  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  ren- 
dered clareic  by  the  poets  Ben  Jonson  and  Waller. 


T 
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HT5  day  IB  dim,  white  clondlands  pan 
Between  mo  and  the  tenrful  akiei ; 
^   Ani  all  around  from  grove  and  %mke, 
The  melodies  of  Spring  time  rise. 

The  daisies,  loved  of  childhood,  lift 

Their  snowy  clusters  in  the  mead ; 
And  cowslips,  bright  in  hawthora  gloom. 

Are  hung  with  many  a  trembling  head. 

Prom  happy  groves,  I  hear  the  songs. 

Ah !   vainly  syllabled  in  words  ; 
The  chryst'il  pipes  and  twitterings 

Of  sun  and  flower-awakened  birds. 

Between  the  rain  and  purple  mist, 

That  phantom -like  o'er  hsni^s  the  riUs, 
A  stream  of  yellow  sunlight  finiis 

Along  the  reaches  of  tdSs  hills. 

And,  looking  far  askanoe,  I  see 

Bright  villaffea  and  homes  of  men, 
And  blue  smoke  curling  to  the  south, 

Prom  river  bank  and  pleasant  gleo. 

Or  westward,  where  von  cloudy  arm 

Its  rain  across  the  landscans  drops, 
At  times  I  hear,  distinct  and  loud, 

The  woodman*s  axe  within  the  oofne. 

SaT«  whi^  no  sound  of  life,  eKoept 

The  birds*  soogs  by  the  brooks  and  €e«df , 

Floats  upwards  from  the  universe. 
Of  ^^i"tp£  iields  and  blowing  woods. 

DALKET  SIXTY  YEAES  AGO. 

HE  little  rocky  island  of  Dalkey  forms  the  south - 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  as  the  bold 
and  nearly  insulated  promontory  of  iiowth  lorms 
its  north-eastern  terminatioB.  It  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  of  the  parish  from  which  it 
takes,  or  to  which,  perhaps,  it  gives  its  name,  by  a 
channel  called  Dalkey  Sound,  which  is  about  nine 
hundred  yards  long,  three  hundred  and  eight  yards 
wide  at  its  south  entrance,  and  two  hundred  and 
nine  yards  wide  at  its  north  entcanoe ;  tii«  sound- 
ings in  mid -channel  varying  from  ten  to  five 
fathoms.  This  channel  was  anciently  considered  a 
tolerably  safe  and  convenient  harbour,  and  was  the 
principal  anchorage  for  ships  frequentiAg  the  little 
ca^llated  seaport  town  of  Dalkey  from  which 
meanchandise  was  transferred  to  D«bha,  as  well  by 
boats  as  by  cars.  Ueace  also,  the  harbour  ol  Dalkey 
was  frequently  used  in  former  times  on  staite  occa- 
sions for  the  embarkation  or  landing  of  tike  Iiash 
Viceroys  and  other  state  officers.  The  Lord  Deputy, 
Philip  de  Courtney,  Unded  hwe  in  1386,  and  Sir 
John  Stanley,  the  deputy  of  the  Marquis  <^  Dublin 
in  the  following  year.  In  1414,  Sir  John  Talbot, 
then  Lend  Furnival,  ftad  irftwwMdt  th«  raiawned 


Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  landed  hare  as  Viceroy  of  Ireland ;  and  in  1488, 
Sir  Kichard  Edgecombe  cmbark«i  at  this  harbour  for  England, 
after  having  taken  the  homage  and  oatlis  of  fidelity  of  the  nobility 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  ot  Lambert  Simnel.  Here  also  landed 
Sir  Edwani  Bellingham,  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  1548,  and  Sir  Anthony 
St.  Leger,  in  1553  ;  and  it  was  from  this  harbour  that  the  EarJ  of 
Sussex,  in  1558,  embarked  a  large  body  of  f<MY:eB  to  oppose  the 
Scottish  invaders  at  the  isle  of  llathlin ;  and  lastly,  again,  it  was 
hero  that  the  unfortunate  Sir  John  Perrot  landed  as  Viceroy,  in 
1584.  The  conversion  of  tliis  sound  into  an  asylum  harbour  was 
at  one  time  contemplated  by  government,  and  a  plan  for  the  pur- 
pose was  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  luiaad  Navigation ;  but 
from  certain  objections  which  were  made  to  it,  the  project  was 
abandoned.  The  situation  would  certainly  have  been  a  more  im- 
posing and  magnificent  one  than  that  ultimately  chosen. 

The  Island  ^  Dalkey  is  of  a  nearly  oval  form,  iiavicg  a  v^ry  irre- 
gular surface,  in  part  rocky,  and  in  part  consisting  of  a  fertile  salt 
marsh,  very  valuable  for  the  cure  of  sick  cattle,  who  by  feeding  on 
it  quickly  recover  and  fatten*  It  is  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
yards  long  from  north  to  south,  and  three  hundred  and  eight  yards 
wide  from  east  to  west,  and  comprises  about  twenty-nine  acras  of 
pasture.  Its  shore  is  rocky,  and  in  some  parts  precipitous,  and  it 
C(xnmands  the  most  beautiful  views  of  the  bays  of  Dublin  and 
Killiney.  Among  several  springs  of  fresh  water  on  it,  one  on  its 
south-west  side  has  long  been  considered  to  possess  sanative  pro- 
perties. On  the  same  side  there  are  the  roofleas  walls  o^  an  ancieirt 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Benet,  or  Benedict,  the  patron  of  the  parish ; 
and  at  its  south-eastern  extremity  there  is  a  battery,  and  a  Martello 
tower  which  diifers  from  all  the  other  structures  of  this  class  erected 
on  the  Irish  coast,  in  having  its  entrance  not  at  the  side,  but  on  its 
top.  It  is  traditionally  stated  that  during  tibe  remaikable  plague 
which  visited  Dublin  in  1675,  many  of  the  citizens  fled  to  this 
island  for  safety. 

Dalkey  island  has  seTenl  mx^adHsst  ones  contiguooa  to  it,  one  of 
which,  Lamb  Island,  is  covered  with  graas,  while  the  others  present 
a  surface  of  bare  granite.  Of  the  latter  idets  one  is  called  Clare 
Bock,  and  another  the  Maiden  Rock,  an  c^p^tkm  derived  from 
a  tradition  sfud  to  be  of  twelve  hundred  years^  antiquity,  that  twelve 
young  maidens  from  BuUock  and  Dalkey  having  gone  over  to  this 
rock  to  gather  dnilisk,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  sudden  stonn  so 
violent  as  to  prohibit  assignee  from  the  larger  island,  and  all  mise- 
rably perished.  To  the  north  of  these  islands  is  situated  the  group 
of  rocks  called  the  Muglins,  extending  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
yards  in  length,  and  aeventv-one  in  width.  On  those  rocks,  in  1765, 
the  pirates  Mac  Kinley  and  Gidl^af  were  hanged  in  chains  for  the 
mutter  of  Captain  Glass. 

It  does  not,  indeed,  require  a  rery  great  age  lor  many  Dubllnians 
to  remember  when  the  country  along  the  southern  ^orc  of  our 
beautiful  bay,  from  Durdeary^to  the  humi's-end  on  Dalkey  Common, 
presented  a  nearly  uniform  diaracter  of  wildness  and  solitude — 
heathy  grouu<ls,  broken  only  by  masses  of  granite  rocks,  and  tufts 
of  bloascN^y  furze,  without  culture,  and,  except  in  the  little  wi^llod 
villages  of  Bullock  and  Dalkey,  almost  uninhabited.     The  dif^trict 
known  as  the  Coounons  of  Dalkey,  which  extended  from  the  village 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bay ;  the  ^^  Sound,"  or  channel  lying 
on  its  north-east,  and  the  rooky  lull  of  Daikey  on  its  south — this  in 
particular  was  a  locality  of  singularly  romantic  beauty,  a  creation 
of  nature  in  her  most  sportive  mood,  and  wholly  untouohed,  as  it 
would  appear,  by  the  liand  of  man.    Giant  masses  of  granite  rocks, 
sometimes  forming  detached  groaps,  and  at  others  arranged  into 
semicircular  and  even  circular  ledgos,  gwve  the  greatest  variety  and 
inequalities  of  surface,  and  formed  numerous  d£Us  of  the  greenest 
Bward,  80  singulariy  wild  and  aeoluded  that  the  elves  themselves 
might  justly  claim  them  as  their  own.    To  these  natural  featuri^; 
should  U;  added  those  of  the  rocky  iron -bound  ooast,  with  its  With 
coves,  commandiii/  from  its  diis  the  most  delightful  views  of  Kil- 
liney Bay,  the  Sound,  the  latand  of  JMk^,  aad  the  Bay  of  Dublin 
lliQse  latter  features  atill  remoia,  and  oan  never  change ;  but  of  al'> 
the  others  which  we  have  noticed,  what  is  there  left  ?    Scaroely  a 
vestige  that  would  remind  the  spectator  of  what  the  locality  had 
been.    The  focka  have  heen  nearly  ali  removed,  or  omiverted  into 
building  mifleriak  for  an  aasembUige  of  houses  of  all  kinds  of  fan- 
tastic construction,  aynxnmded  for  the  most  part  .by  high  and  un- 
sightly Btone  wails ;  and,  esoept  in  the  views  obtained  from  some 
gjwtpittity  the  piotBfW^qe  beauty  of  Dalksy  ConmoQis  gone  for  ever, 
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We  muist  not  forget  that  our  subject  requires  of  us  a  notice  of 
festivities  of  a  very  different  character,  of  which  Dalkey  was  in 
former  times  the  scene— when  Dublin  iind  its  suburbs  poured  forth 
their  crowds  to  enjoy  the  fun  and  drolleries  of  the  crowning  of 
Dalkey's  insular  king — when  Dalkey,  its  Common,  its  Sound,  and 
its  Island,  on  a  June  day,  annually  for  several  years,  presented  a 
spectacle  of  life,  gaiety,  good-humour,  and  enjoyment,  such  perhaps 
as  was  rarely  ever  exhibited  elsewhere.  What  a  glorious  day  was 
this  for  the  Dunleary,  Bullock,  and  Dalkey  boatmen !  Generous 
fellows  1  they  would  take  over  his  majesty's  lieges  to  his  empire  for 
almost  nothing — frequently  for  nothing;  but,  being  determined 
enemies  to  absenteeism,  they  would  not  allow  them  to  depart  on  the 
same  terms,  but  would  mulct  those  with  taxes  ad  libitum  who  desired 
to  abandon  their  country.  And,  again,  what  a  glorious  day  was 
this  for  the  jingle-drivers  of  the  Blackrock,  the  noddy -drivel,  and 
the  drivers  of  Sil  other  sorts  of  hired  carriages  in  Dublin.  Has  it 
never  occurred  to  the  Kailroad  people  to  revive  these  forgotten 
frolics  ?  What  a  harvest  they  might  reap !  But  wliat  do  we  say  ? 
The  thing  is  impossible.  The  mirtliful  temperament,  the  thought- 
less gaiety,  the  wit  and  humour  that  characterised  the  citizens  in 
those  days,  are  gone  for  ever.  The  Dublinians  have  become  a  grave, 
thoughtful,  and  serious  people — we  had  almost  said,  a  dull  one. 
Their  faces  no  longer  wear  a  cheerful  and  happy  look ;  the  very 
youths  of  our  metropolis  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  what  merriment  is, 
or  at  best  to  suppose  that  it  consists  in  puiHng  tobacco  smoke  ! 

Ah  1  very  different  were  the  notions  of  tneir  predecessors,  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Dalkey !  Smoking 
would  not  at  all  have  suited  their  mercurial  temperament :  it  would 
have  been  the  last  thing  that  they  would  have  thought  of  to  have 
had  their  tongues  tied  and  their  mouths  contorted  into  ugliness  in 
the  ridiculously  serious  effort  to  hold  a  cigar  between  the  lips,  and 
look  absurdly  important  I  These  fellows  thought  that  mouths  were 
given  for  a  very  different  purpose — to  sing  the  manly  song,  to  throw 
forth,  not  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke,  but  flashes  of  wit  and  humour ; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  Think  they  were  right. 

The  day  selected  for  the  festivities  was  a  Sunday  in  the  end  of 
August  or  beginning  of  September ;  the  landing  of  his  Majesty 
and  nobles  from  the  royal  barge  under  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns, 
the  bcuid  playing  '-^  God  save  the  King,"  and  the  assenJbled  multi- 
tude rending  the  air  with  their  acclamations  I  Then  the  ceremony 
of  his  coronation,  and  afterwards  his  journey  through  his  do- 
minions, attended  by  his  nobles  I  At  an  early  hour  tlie  monarch 
and  his  court  proceeded  in  ludicrously  solemn  procession  from  the 
palace  to  the  church — at  the  present  day  a  roofless  ruin — in 
which  the  ceremony  was  performed  with  a  mock  gravity  which 
was,  however  tlioughtlesaly  profane,  still  irresistibly  humorous. 
The  nobles,  with  painted  faces  and  a  profuse  display  of  stars  and 
ribbons,  had  their  titles  and  appropriate  badges  of  oflice.  There  was 
the  grand  chamberlain,  witn  his  bunch  of  old  rusty  keys — ^the 
archbishop  with  his  paper  mitre  and  his  natural  beard  of  a  month^s 
growth  I  The  very  titles  of  these  great  personages  were  conferred 
in  a  spirit  of  drollery,  and  made  characteristic  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  individuals  who  bore  them.  Thus  there  was  a  Iy)rd  of 
Ireland's  £y' — a  grave-looking  gentleman  who  had  lost  one  of 
his  visual  organs ;  a  Lord  Fosey — ^a  gentleman  who  was  remark- 
able for  his  Imbit  of  carrying  a  bunch  of  flowers  at  his  breast ;  and 
so  on.  All  the  nobility  were  wits,  (H^tore,  and  generally  first-rate 
vocalists,  and  the  royal  visiters  were  similarly  gifted.  Charles 
Incledon,  the  prince  of  ballad-singerB  of  his  time,  here  sang  his 
*^  Black-eyed  Susan"  and  other  cluuining  ditties,  and  John  Philpot 
Curran,  the  greatest  wit  of  the  world,  set  the  table  in  a  roar  with 
his  meteor  £shes.  But  the  prime  spirits  of  the  court  were  his 
Majesty  himself,  Stephen  Armitage,  lus  Lord  High  Adndral  Luke 
Caasidy,  and  his  archbishop— Gillespy.  The  long  coronation 
sermon  of  the  latter  was  one  of  the  ricnest  treats  of  the  day,  and 
produced  effects  such  as  sermon  never  produced  before. 

During  this  august  and  imposing  ceremony,  the  church  was  not 
only  crowded  to  excess,  and  its  ruined  walls  covered  with  human 
beings,  but  it  was  also  surrounded  with  a  dense  mass  of  anxious 
listeners.  As  to  his  Majesty  himself,  he  was  at  times  the  gravest, 
and  at  times  the  merriest  of  monarchs,  much  of  his  humour  consist- 
ing in  the  whimsical  uncertainty  of  his  movements,  for  there  never 
was  a  crowned  head  more  capricious  or  changeable  in  disposition 
than  the  King  of  Dalkey.  He  would  set  out  attended  by  his  court 
on  a  journey  to  some  distant  region  of  his  dominions,  change  his 


mind  in  a  minute,  and  alter  his  route  elsewhere,  and  again  change  :t 
in  a  few  minutes ;  and  all  these  mntations  of  purpose  were  mut: 
loyally  approved  of  and  sympathised  in  by  his  majoty's  nobles  isA 
subjects.  Another  trait  in  ICing  Stephen's  character  was  his  W 
f or*  song ;  and  when  the  word  ran  through  his  empire  that  at  tt  - 
royal  banquet  his  majesty  had  commenced  or  was  about  to  commenc 
his  favourite  ^*  Love  is  my  passion  and  gloiy!^'  there  was  scarcelT 
one  of  his  subjects,  male  or  female,  who  did  not  make  a  rush  to  g^t 
within  ear-shot  of  him.  Peace  be  with  thee,  Stephen !  thou  wen  a 
king  ^  ^  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy ; "  and  although  thy  rei:.':2 
was  short  and  thy  dominions  small,  thou  miad'st  more  of  thy  8ubject> 
truly  happy  than  many  monarchs  whose  reig^ns  were  as  much  long?: 
as  their  possessions  were  more  extensive !  The  general  outline  •  f 
the  proceedings,  as  given  in  that  admirable  little  wcn-k,  **  Irelani 
Sixty  Years  Ago,'*  was  as  follows : 

Ihe  king  landed  in  state,  and  was  saluted  by  ordnance  on  \hi 
island.  He  assembled  the  most  convivial  members  of  the  society 
under  the  names  of  his  principal  officers,  and  the  other  guests  as  \\a 
subjects,  and  in  a  mock  heroic  speech  resigned  his  crown  into  tht'ir 
hands,  and  desired  them  to  elect  a  successor.  A  re-election  alwan 
followed,  and  his  majesty,  in  a  second  speech,  ezpressed  his  grati- 
tude, was  anointed  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  and  crowned  amon^^ 
the  plaudits  of  the  people.  He  then  received  their  petitions  anl 
complaints,  which  were  tendered  and  spoken  upon  with  corn.c 
gravity.  The  members  were  all  of  the  popular  side  in  politics,  anil 
the  entire  proceeding  was  made  the  c^oundwork  for  squibs  on  tho 
political  topics  of  the  day.  llien  foUowed  a  sermon  from  the  chief 
of  the  Druids  and  primate  of  Dalkey,  preached  in  the  ruined  cburcb. 
which  was  called  the  Cathedral  of  Dalkey.  This  latter  proceediji^' 
was  often  not  a  little  objectionable,  in  treating  with  levity  sikTod 
subjects.  An  ode,  composed  for  the  occasion,  was  then  sung  by  all 
the  people,  and  the  whole  ceremony  concluded  by  a  feast  pu  liie 
rocks,  after  which  his  majesty  and  his  officers  of  stat  again  em- 
barked in  pomp,  and  were  followed  by  his  people. 

The  last  president  of  this  curious  society  was  a  oonvivial  Dublin 
bookseller,  named  Armitage,  who  reigned  under  the  title  of  ^^  King 
Stephen  the  First.*'  There  is  a  cluster  of  rocks  near  Dalkey,  called 
the  Muglins,  and  another  called  the  Maiden ;  there  are  also  some 
small  islands-— one  called  Magee,  in  the  bay,  and  the  others,  Ire- 
land's £y  and  Lambay,  on  the  north  of  Howth.  The  kin^'d  title 
united  dignities  derived  from  all  these  localities,  in  the  f<3lowing 
form : — His  facetious  Majesty,  Stephen  the  First,  King  of  Dalkey, 
Emperor  of  the  Muglins,  Prince  <»  the  Holy  Island  of  l^Iagee,  and 
Elector  of  Lambay  and  Ireland^s  Ey,  Defender  of  his  own  Faitii, 
and  respecter  of  all  others.  Sovereign  of  the  illustrious  order  of  the 
Lobster  and  Periwinkle."  Another  illustrious  member  was  *^  Mj 
Lord  Tokay,*'  a  wine  merchant.  The  office  of  primate  was  filled 
by  a  Mr.  Gillespie.  Besides  filhng  the  columns  of  the  ''  Dalke/ 
Gazette,"  the  proceedings  of  the  society  attracted  so  much  atteutioo 
and  were  considered  to  be  conducted  with  bo  much  humour  sod 
cleverness,  that  their  annual  meetings  were  reoorded  in  most  ot  tbe 
Dublin  papers,  among  the  remarkable  news  of  the  day. 

The  politics  of  "  Cooney's  Morning  Post"  were  very  democratic, 
and  the  ^^  Dalkey  Gazette,"  of  course,  were  of  the  same  tone.  I^ 
merit  consisted  in  being  a  serio-comic  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  society,  and  in  satirizing  the  political  events  of  the  day,  h/ 
means  of  this  mimic  kingdom — ^mucn  in  the  style  of  a  Christo^ 
pantomime.  It  must  have  been  indebted  for  its  popularity  greatly 
to  the  feelings  of  its  readers.  The  paper  is  now  difficult  to  oe  met 
with. 

In  imitation  of  the  order  of  knighthood  founded  by  the  govern* 
ment,  the  king  of  Dalkey  founded  the  order  of  Druids.  The  pre- 
sident was  furnished  with  a  large  medallion,  representing  the  bust 
of  one  of  those  mysterious  persons,  which  he  wore  on  state  occaaionA 
suspended  from  his  neck. 

Among  the  persons  who  took  part  in  the  oonvivialitieB  of  the 
kingdom  of  Dalkey,  was  the  celebrated  T.  O'Meara.  As  the  tim^ 
becamie  menacing,  and  Ireland  infected  with  French  principles,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Clare  was  vigilant  in  watching  every  society  whia» 
was  formed,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  kingdom  of  Dalkey  and  its  J>Tmw 
attracted  his  notice.  0*Meara  was  personally  known  to  himi  ^^ 
supposing  he  could  enlighten  him,  Lord  Clare  sent  for  him. 

**  You,  sir,'*  said  the  chancellor,  ^*  are,  I  underBtand,  oono^ctea 
with  the  kingdom  of  Dalkey." 

^*  I  am,  my  lord,"  said  O'Meara. 
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"  Pray,  may  I  uk  what  title  are  you  recognised  by?" 
"  I  tun  Duke  of  Muglins." 

"  And  what  poet  do  you  hold  under  the  goremment?" 
"  Chief  Comminiooer  of  the  RereDiie." 
"  \7hat  are  your  emolumeiita  in  right  of  your  office  ?' 
"  I  am  allowed  to  import  ten  thousand  hi^eheoda,  duty  free," 
"  Hogshead*  of  what,  Mr.  ConuuisBiouer  ?" 
"  Of  salt  water,  my  lord." 

The  cbauceUor  was  satisfied  without  further  question. 
O'Meata  was  an  attorney  well  known  at  that  time,  as  many 
of  the  same  profesnon  were,  for  his  conTiviality,  spirit,  wit,  singu- 


Ireland,  and  accidentally  met  him  at  dinner  at  a  friend's  house.  It 
wsa  then  the  hospitable  custom  for  every  peraon  who  met  a  stianger 
at  a  friend's  house,  to  ask  him  to  dinner,  and  show  him  every 
attention.  This  was  done  with  mote  than  usual  attention  by  O'Meara, 
who  attached  himself  to  the  Englishman,  invited  him  to  hisbou»- in 
the  country,  and,  in  the  di^Uv  of  his  good  nature  and  sense  of  hos- 
pitality, gave  up  his  time  and  business  to  make  the  visit  agreeable 
and  instmcldTe  to  his  acquaintance,  who  left  Ireland  with  many 
ezpreasions  of  obligation,  for  the  kindness  and  attention  he  had  re- 
ceived. Soon  after,  O'Mcara  for  the  first  time  visited  London,  and 
being  a  total  stranger  there  was  well  pleased  to  see  one  day  his 
English  acquaiutance  walking  on  the  otlier  side  of  Bond-street ;  so 
he  immediately  crossed  over,  and  with  outstretched  bond  declared 
how  delisted  he  was  to  see  him  again.  The  gentleman  was  walking 
with  a  group  of  others  of  a  high  aristocratic  cast,  and  drened  in 
the  utmost  propriety  of  costume ;  and  when  he  saw  a  wild-looking 
man,  with  soiled  lektlier  breechea,  dirty  top-boota,  not  over  clean 
linan,  nor  rery  close  shaven  beard,  striding  up  to  him,  witb  a  whip 
in  his  hand  and  the  lash  twisted  under  his  arm,  be  started  back, 
and  witb  a  look  of  cold  surprise,  said — 

"Sir,  yon  have  the  advantage  of  me." 

"  I  have,  air,"  sud  O'Meara,  looking  at  him  coolly  for  a  moment — 

"I  have,  sir,  and  by III  keep  it;'  and  turned  from  bim, 

casting  snch  a  look  of  contempt  and  superiority,  as  the  other  did 
nottbmk  it prodent to  notice. 

Tbe  last  amuvenary  of  the  kingdom  of  Dalkey  was,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  held  in  Angust,  1797,  u  we  except  a  nuserablo  nttempt 
to  revive  it  made  a  few  years  since. 

The  concourse  of  spectaton  on  the  shore  and  island  on  that  occa- 
sion was  estimated  at  not  lees  than  twenty  thousand.  The  popular 
interest  excited  by  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  and  its  free  poli- 
tical sentimenta,  were  considered  dangerous  in  the  then  excited  state 
of  the  pabHc  mind ;  and  to  avoid  being  suppreased  bv  the  strong 
aim  of  the  goremment,  its  meetings  were,  during  the  disturbed 
and  alarming  crisis  of  1798,  discontmued. 

The  odea  composed  for  these  commemorations  bad  various  d^reea 
of  merit.    The  following  are  two  verses  of  the  ode  of  1793 : — 

'•  Lord  of  all  Dalkey  lands. 
Chief  uf  OUT  jovial  bands. 

Are  yon  not  man  * 
Witb  yoii  though  peace  doth  reign. 
Nor  blood  your  isle  doth  stain, 
Nor  famine  here  complain. 

Are  yon  not  man  ! 

Wbat  though  the  realms  rejoice 
In  your  melodious  voice  ; 

Kings  are  but  men  t 
And  while  each  subject  lings  : 
'  Ood  made  us  men,  not  kings  !' 
With  echo  Dalkey  rings  : 

'  Kings  are  but  men!'  " 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  ibe  last  meeting  of  the  convivial 
society  of  which  the  King  of  Dalkey  was  the  preaident,  and  which 
formerly  attracted  so  largo  a  portion  of  public  attention,  was  held 
on  the  20th  of  August,  1797.  The  ode  of  that  year  is  believed  ta 
be  from  the  pen  of  Tbomos  Moore,  who  was  a  faithful  and  most 
convivial  subject  ot  his  facetious  Majesty,  and  we  regret,  from  the 
interest  attached  to  it  as  one  of  Moore's  earUoit  poetic  eSorta,  that 
the  space  at  our  dlapoaal  prevents  us  reproducing  it  bete. 
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TI. — INCH  CA8TI.E,  COtmTT  XILDARB. 


NCH  Castle  is  situated  about  three  milee  north-east 

iof  Achy,  in  the  barony  of  East  Namgb  and  Rheban. 
It  was  built  by  De  Vescy,  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
and  afterwards  enUrged  l>y  iJie  sixth  E^l  of  Kildare, 
about  1420.  ITiere  is  but  one  of  the  towera  now 
remaining,  yet,  from  the  extensive  foundations,  it 
must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  bee  remaruUy  flat, 
with  the  exception  of  two  ridges  that  run  nearly 
I  parallel  northward  from  the  cast^,  with  a  marsh  lying 
K  between  them. 

#.      It  was  on  tiiooe  heights  the  armies  of  Ormond  and 

r  Mountgarrett,  in  164S,  marched  in  sight  of  each  other 

J  the  evening  previous  to  the  battle  of  Kilrush ;  that  ol 

Ormond  on  the  high  grounds  of  ArdscuU,  Fontstown, 

I   and  Kilrush ;  whiUt  uie  fotcee  under  Mountgarrett, 

and  attended  by  the  Lords  Dunboyne  and  Ikerrin, 

I    R^r  Moore,  Hugh  Byrne,  and  other  leaders  of 

'     LeuiEter,  proceeded  in  the  same  direction,  along  the 

^    heights  of  Birtown,  Ballyndrum,  Glassoaly,  and  Nar- 

ragbmore.    Mountgarrett  having  the  advantage  in 

I    numbers,  and  anxious  for  battle,  out- marched  Ormond's 

forces,  and  pcated  himself  on  Bullhill  and  Kilrush, 

completely  intercepting  Onnond's  further  progreaa  to  Dublin ;   a 

general  engagement  became  unavoidable.  Tbe  li'ft  wing  of  the  Irish 

waa  broken  by  the  first  charge ;  the  right,  animated  by  their  leaders, 

m.iintained  the  contest  for  some  time,  but  eventually  felt  back  on  a 

neighbouring  eminence,  since  called  Battlemount  j  where,  after  a 

determined  resistance,  tliey  at  length  broke  and  fled. 

The  country  for  mil<.«  aroimd  Inch  Castle  has  many  historical 
connexions ;  to  the  east  may  be  seen  the  much  spoken  of  Rath  of 
Mullagbmast,  tbe  ancient  Carmen,  or  the  enclosed  place,  which  was 
the  Naasleigliaii,  where  the  states  of  the  soulhem  parts  of  Leinsler 
met.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  and  gently  sloping  hill,  and  near  it 
are  sixteen  littie  conical  mounts,  on  which,  it  is  supposed,  tbe  chiefs 
sat  in  council.  Carmen  was  anatbematued  in  tne  sixth  centnry, 
and  the  place  of  assemblage  of  the  chiefa  was  then  removed  to  the 
present  Naos,  one  of  the  ^ire  towns  of  the  county.  It  takes  its 
present  name,  Mulkghmast,  or  Mallach  Mastean,  (tbe  moat 
of  decapitation)  from  tbe  perfidy  of  soma  adventurcis  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  having  overrun  part  of  tbe  nei^bouring 
country,  were  refisted  by  tbe  Irish  chieftains  who  had  properties  on 
the  Leix  (Queen's  county)  side  of  the  river  Barrow.  However,  in 
order  to  have  a  final  settlement  of  their  differences,  it  was  proposed 
by  the  adventurers,  that  a  conference  should  bo  held  at  Carmen, 
which  was  agreed  to  ;  and  on  New  Year's  day,  1577,  the  chiefs  of 
the  Barrow  side  repaired  to  the  pUce,  where  they  were  treacherously 
made  prisoneiB  and  beheaded. 

A  Gttle  to  the  north  of  the  castle  is  also  to  be  seen  the  Moat  of 
Ardsi^ull,  Aacull,  or  Aratoll,  anciently  Halh-ait-Cenl,  corruptly 
Bath-BCuU.  In  1315,  the  Scots,  under  ICobert  Bruce,  gmned  a 
battle  here,  and  jjundered  Uu  nei^bourhood.    The  ia£  stands 
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vhexe  the  battle  wae  fotight,  and  oomnmneb  »  groftt  extent  o!  couDtir. 
Hammond  le  Crose,  Sir  William  Prendergast,  and  John,  Lord  de 
Bonneville,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish ;  and  Fergus  Andreasan  and  Sir 
Walter  Murray,  of  the  Scottish  party,  were  Blain  in  thia  battle,  and 
buiic'd  in  Atby.  

JONATHAN    8WIPT. 

HEN  Swift  wrote  "  GiilliYer'a  Travels,'*  he  attained 
a  position  among  the  world^s  celebritieB.  lie 
created  a  book  which  poaseaaed  the  principle  of 
TitaKty,  estAblifihi^d  the  reputation  of  its  author, 
and  secured  a  lasting  popularity  for  itself.  Tainted 
with  gross  corruption  as  it  is,  the  story  is  most  ori- 
ginal in  conception^  and  careful  in  execution ;  for, 
of  slU  English  WTttex9,  Swift  is  the  least  cliargeable 
with  imitation  cor  plagiarism.  The  real  life  of  the 
Dean  ol  St.  Patrick^s  boara  aomo  resemblance  to 
that  ul  his  imaginajy  Guttiver.  He  kneAv  what  it 
was  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  Lilhputians,  and 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  Brobdignagians ;  to  encoun- 
ter every  description  ol  obstacle  and  disappoint- 
' )  ment,  and  the  antitheses  of  his  stylo  are  not  stronger 
than  the  contrastti  of  his  life,  about  the  early  part 
of  which  there  is  much  obscurity.  The  place  of 
his  birth  is  undeterKuned ;  he  was  either  born  in 
Hoey's  Cotirt,  Dublin,  or  at  Leicester,  in  E^kud ; 
but  in  which  place  is  a  doubtful  ([nestioa,  inas- 
much as  he  never  attempted  to  solve  it.  At  any 
i\^^  late,^  he  waa  Irish  by  education,  a$  hd  went  to 
^  I  school  at  Kilkenny,  and  waa  afterwards  adjoitted 
*  to  the  University  oi  Dublin. 

Here  Swift's  troubles  b^an.  He  obtained  a  de^^^  bj  qpecial 
favour,  or,  in  other  words,  without  any  special  qualification.  It  is 
a  fact  that  he  waa  suspended  from  hia  degree  of  B.A.,  for  exciting 
disturbances  within  the  CoUe^  and  insulting  the  Junior  Dean. 
He  and  another  were  sentenced  by  the  Board  to  ask  pardon  publicly 
of  the  Dean  on  their  knees,  as  having  offended  more  atrociously 
than  tlie  rest.  These  facts  afford^the  true  sototion  of  Swift's  animo- 
sity towards  Trinity  College^  and  account  for  his  detenmnation  to 
take  the  degree  of  M.A.^  at  Oxford  ;  and  the  solution  receives  con- 
iirmation  from  this,  that  the  Junior  Dean,  for  insulting  whom  he 
was  punished,  waa  the  same  Mr.  Owen  Lfoyd — afterward*  Professor 
uf  Divinity  and  DeaA  of  Down — whom  Swift  has  treated  with  so 
much  severity  in  his  account  of  Lord  Wiiartoa.  During  this  time 
he  was  supported  by  hw  uncle,  Godwin  Smith,  whose  dciith  in  1688 
roudered  it  necessary  that  his  nephew  should  resolve  on  his  future 
course  of  life.  He  found  a  patron  in  Sir  Williiuu  Temple,  with 
whom  he  resided  two  years,  aud  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to 
King  W'^illium  IH.,  and  by  that  monarch  he  was  initiated  into  the 
art  and  my.>.tory  of  cutting  aspara^^us  in  tho  Dutch  fashion,  and 
oifored  a  cumml^on  in  4  cavalry  corps.  As  a  ppotuijo  of  Sir  Wil- 
li*un  Temple's,  Swift  was  employed  to  lay  lifore  the  king  the 
strongest  arguments  wliich  could  be  adduced  for  triennial  parlia- 
lu  juts.  This  commiseiion  he  accepted,  feeling  the  utmost  oontidence 
iii  Uis  own  poWer — an  argumentative  IJirobdiguagiaa,  who  shnu^ 
iiiix>  a  Lilliputian  in  tlie  presence  of  the  king's  majesty. 

Althougii  Swift's  moile  of  life  at  this  time  was  singularly  regular, 
h^  was,  during  his  residence  at  Moor-Park — the  seat  of  Sir  William 
'J  emple-^affected  by  continued  attacks  oL  giddiness  and  deafness, 
for  which  he  had  been  recommended  to  take  exercise,  and  therefore 
1:j  madd  it  a  rule  to  run  half-a<mile  up  and  down  a  hill  every  two 
\ikAw^,  He  had  ^xod  hours  of  study,  and  improved  every  oppor- 
tuaity,  resolving  to  eradicate  his  disgrace  at  Dublin  by  oblaiuiag 
fairly  a  degree  at  Oxford.  But,  howev«tf  a^^roeable  Swift  may  have 
found  this  sort  ol  life  for  a  time,  ho  at  length  grew  weary  of 
it.  The  hoq)itaUty  ol  SUv  Wiliiaia  Temple  became  bordea- 
some ;  and,  as  there  was  no  money  to  he  had,  he  left  in  discontent. 
The  situation  ol  Deputy-Master  of  the  Holla  in  Ireland,  which 
Sir  VVilliam  obtained  for  him,  aad  for  whioh  he  waa  eminently  dis- 
qualified, rendered  him  still  moreanxioua  toenteraprafesBion.  The 
church  seomocl  to  him  the  only  road  to  advancement ;  he  therefore 
cbo»e  it,  but  f  >uQd  it  everywhere  beset  with  thonu.  As  Prebend 
of  Kilroot,  h(»  obtained  one  hundred  pounds  a-year ;  but  he  resigned 
at  the  smgottiwt  o{  hia  gui  inlvaa^  witk  wbaia  ha  a^aiu 


took  up  his  abod%  and  continued  to  rwide  until  Sir  William's  deat .. 
He  had  hoped  that  the  King  would  have  beatowed  on  him  «om? 
clerical  appointment,  but  in  thia^  aa  in  evM^r^l^**^  ^^^^  f^®  ^^  '^' 
appointed ;  and  he,  accordingly,  accepted  the  otfic4#  ol  private  secre- 
tary to  Earl  Berkel^,  aeooiapanying  that  neblemaA  to  Irela&i 
On  hia  arrival  in  Dublin,  he  found  that  he  had  be^a  aopplanteil  hj 
a  man  named  Bush,  a  clergymaa  aot  being  a  ]^»oper  aocreUftry ;  bar. 
as  Derry  was  in  want  of  a  dean,  and  the  prel«rmeat  in  Earl  Berke- 
ley's gift,  Swift  expected  to  obtain  it,  and  waa  intaDaely  indignabt 
at  only  receiving  a  couple  of  Hvings  in  the  dioeeae  of  Meath.  H 
was  diaappoiated  in  every  way.  He  had  wriUea  aooae  verses,  and 
Drydaa,  on  seeing  them,  had  remarked,  ''  Cousin  Swift,  you  yi'ix 
A6ver  be  a  poet."  At  Xj^or^one  of  the  livinga  beatow^  on  Swii. 
by  £arl  Berkeley,  he  is  said  by  JohxMoa  to  h»ve  performed  all  ib« 
oi&oeaof  Ufi  professk)^  with  great  exaetnesa  ;  but  it  waa  thither  V^ 
invited  tJke  aafortuaate  Stella^  about  whoiaao  mueh  lutt  been  ^ 
and  eonoenuAg  whom  so  little  ia  known. 

Swift  waa  na  preeercioua  geniua.    Before  be  wrote  at  all  be 
learned  to  exemplify  hia  owa  definitioa  ol  good  WYitiBg — that  v, 
placing  proper  wordi  ia  proper  places.    Hia  firat  work,  except  1 
few  poetittil  OMaya,  wmi  eiilitled,  ^^  Diseeaaioaa  iia  Aneient  itoe;' 
and  waa  not  pubhabed  ttU  he  waa  thirty-four  years  cdd.    Thive 
yeaia  kUer  he  wwd  the  ''  Tale  of  a  Tub^''  the  aathoaaUp  of  wbicu 
he  aavev  owaad,  although  he  lost  hy  it  ^  chaaee  of  a  biahoprict 
In  the  year  1710,  Smft  began  the  bik»est  and  moa^  impertaat  part 
el  hia  lifa^    Ha  eaierged  from  the  obsciirity  ia   which  ao  »ach  of 
hia  gaaiua  had  baea  hidden  into  tha  broed  area  ol  polHioal  sthfi- 
Ha  beeama  the  iatiiaato  ol  Harky.    He  waa  forenaoat  ia  pampii- 
latoavl^  aootrowraiea  oa  the  eoaduct  of  tha  war,  ftsd  waa  the  hret 
to  p(^  oat^  to  tha  people  bow  thaj  weieheiaflr  duped  by  Marlbo- 
loagh,  and  eahaualing  thm  weaMa  without  any  paiaowbl  advaa- 
la^a— bow  much  tha  Alhes  vara  aceoapltshiag  lor  Dntch  iateieate, 
and  how  little  for  the  aggrandi^anwat  ol  Baghoid.     It  was  about 
this  tune  that,  according  to  hie  owa  showing,  be  loat  hia  power  of 
sanaoa-HUikiflig,  aad  waa  abte  only  to  '^  preaeb  paaaphleta.]'    The 
placa-saebev  waa  aow  turaed  into  tha  pkkee-|>iver.     liis  intei^v 
with  the  govermneal  waa  well  known ;  and  etary  maa  wba  had  anj 
claim,  or  who  chose  to  imagine  that  he  posKaaed  s«cb  a  cbim. 
beweged  hiw  lor  pi^Fermeat.     He  was  hi  a  LiUiputhiQ  warki,  and 
the  Lilliputiaw  swarmed  about  him  in  a  maaAor  wbieb  was,  at  ^ 
same  time,  gratifying  and  annoying. 

In  1731,  he  waa  appoiated  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  FaAtiek'a    Bat 
ia  the  mkbt  ol  the  excitement  of  pnbhe  hie,  he  waa  iU  at  ease ;  be 
no  sooner  acqnirod  popularity  than  he  pined  for  repoae.     T^  ™*J' 
Bouataia  yearned  for  congenial  society ;  and,  sunouaded  by  tho 
wita,  seholars,  aad  the  statesmen  ol  the  age,  he  sigbed  for  the  quiet 
rectoty  of  Laraeor,  and  tie  society  of  the  bektved  and  suffiinag 
Stella.     When  the  Tory  party  b«oke  down,  aad  Whiggism  caujJ 
into  power,  Swift  shebered  himaeU  ia  obscurity  ;  be  proceeded  to 
his  deanery,  and  w«tt,  according  to  one  authority,  received  witn 
respect,  and,  according  to  another,  was  pelted  by  the  poputo. 
This  circumstance  may,  however,  refer  to  a  later  period  of  li'j 
life.     At  all  events,  he  waa  not  well  received,  and  soon  discoveiv^i 
that  the  repose  he  had  so  aprreeably  anticipated,  waa  incapable  ot 
affonling  the  relief  he  sought ;    he  was  soon  pamphleteering  as 
fast  as  ever,  and  maintainhig  a  rmjning  commentary  on  theaffiure 
of  state.     He  felt  himself  an  exile— he  was  an  Irishman  against  Uis 
will— the  Brobdignagiaiis  were  acting  as  they  pleased  towards  uiioJ 
his  canonicals  were  fetters— his  deanery  a  prison";  aud  his  spint 
chafed  at  the  constraint  which  he  was  compelled  to  bear.    ^^ 
sought  society — threw  open  hia  house  to  visiters  twice  a  wcck. 
He  became  avaricious— used  to  say  he  was  the  poorest  gentloniaa 
in  Ireland  who  ate  upou  pUta,  and  the  iwheat  that  lived  yiimw^ 
a  coach.     lie  married  SteUa,  but  kept  the  matter  secret;  aui 
they  continued  to  reode  in  diffarent  houses,  making  no  change 
what*?ver  in  then:  mode  of  life.     But  Swift  could  not  long  nJ- 
m^in  ia  retirement.    The  duties  of  his  deanery  were  not  euougj 
to  occupy  him ;  he  could  manage  the  revenues  of  his  cn»irc 
with  exact  economy,  be  careful  to  maintain  the  excellency  of  wa 
choir,  rigidly  perform  the  functions  of  his  office,  and  sUH  "^^^ 
time  lor  other  employment.     His  conditkm  waa  unenviable  \^ 
tymnfiic  peevishness  was  chronic ;  and  in  rendering  those  swu 
him  uncomfortable,  he  made  himself  doubly  miserable.    Tt> »  k^'* 
heart  ho  joined  a  rigorous  temper ;  to  a  charitable  dnpositievr  ^  ^' 
terior  naturally  rough.    His  habits  were  so  peculiar  as  to  spi>^ 
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F  t  wdioasly  eeceatric ;  he  ooi&pkiBed  that  one  of  Lord  Orrery's  senraBts 
oiiiinittcd  fifteen  faults  whue  serving  at  table ;  he  stowed  his  pockets 
wi  th  all  sorts  of  eoim  to  ^Ye  away,  batnever  gavemore  than  one  piece 
at  a  time ;  he  lent  mooey  to  the  peasantry,  and  sued  tkemforits  re- 
covery ;  he  insBted  ou  G*ay  atkd  Pope  nKssiving  half -a -crown 
a{  >i..'ce,  as  they  refused  to  su^  or  talcs  wine,  saying  that  he  was  re- 
solved  to  gain  nothing  by  them ;  he  sought  adinibsioa  into  aristo- 
cratic society^  tokd.  yet  affected  to  despise  the  manners  of  the  great ; 
he  waiiied  nothiug  but  sedusioa  when  at  the  zenith  of  popimrity, 
and  nothing  hot  pc^ulari^  when  hidden  in  obgeurity .  lie  reiterated 
bid  comf^ints  abeut  his  Irish  exile,  tiU  Boliagbroko  offered  him  an 
Hiij^lk^  living,  and  thea  he  xejeetod  thfti  propo^l  aod  retaiaed  tho 
pleitesure  ol  complaimng. 

In  1724  Wood's  patent,  empowering  him  to  coin  halfpence  and 
f Artbii^s  for  Irdand,  produced  ih»  ^^  i^rapier  Lett^trs"  from  Swift's 
pen.     In  these  letters  the  author  pointed  out  the  foUy  of  changing 
^>i.l  and  ^Iver  for  coin  worth  not  one- third  of  its  nominal  v^ue. 
The   panie  was  tmiveraal ;  the  coin  was  refused.    The  pamphlet 
which  had  occasioned  the  refus^  was  denounced  as  higldy  criminal, 
and  iiiree  hundred  pounds  were  offered  for  the  ditcorery  of  tlie 
writer.     Swift  had  only  entrusted  the  secret  to  his  butler,  and  the 
man  wasfaithlul.    In  1727  Swift  puhlkhed  his  great  work, ''  Gol- 
\ivtn*'s  TraydS),'^   '^  a  pfoduetiou,"  says  Johnson,   ^^  so   new   and 
strangle,  that  it  filled  the  reader  with  a  Baiiigled  emotLon  of  menv 
meat  and  aiiiaiwseat.    It  was  received  with  suc^  avidity  that  the 
first  editio«i  was  eikovited  b^ore  theaeooad  eoukl  be  Biade ;  it  was 
read  l^'  the  hi|^  and  the  low,  Uie  leaned  and  the  illiterate.*'    But, 
with  ius  new  repmlatioB,  fresh  tioiible  esm^.    He  fell  ih  at  Pope's 
Teaidenee,  and  1^  with  libile  eerefisoay,  iatim«tiBg  thai  ^^  two  sick 
friends  could  sot  live  together.'*    Ho  letumed  to  a  home  of  sor* 
row  to  Und  poor  Stella  sinking  into  the  grave ;  he  stood  beside  hef 
in  her  last  moments,  and  offered^  when  it  was  too  late,  to  acknow- 
ledge her  openly  as  his  wife.     She  had  loved  him  deeply,  and  he 
had  wronged  her  crudlj ;  ek»  died  a  victim  to  the  caprice  of  the 
man  to  whom  she  was  devotedly  attached,  but  who  had  never 
treated  hor  a*  a  wila    Aftear  her  death  the  anhappy  temperaaaent 
of  Swift  increased.    Be  vra#  mete  sevetev  more  ezaetiiiig,  nmre  exasr 
perating  thfto  before ;  he  wrote  oceaiionally,  bet  |««dHced  nothing 
of  Ltt^tiug  impertanoe;  he  (j^ivreUed  whh  aU  his  f riecMla,  aad  woa  - 
dered  why  he  waa  deasvted.     Hft  mind  gave  way  at  knfth^  and 
ike  became  iosaae.    Fataihwr  faces  were  uuknowa  to  hisa ;  all  that 
he  was  or  had  been  vanished  from  his  memory.     He  grew  ill,  and 
was  atiiicted  with  an  inflammation  in  the  eye,  which  occasioned  him 
excessive  torture.     Wh^  that  snbBided  it  1^  him  lethargie  and 
heedless.     He  passed  one  year  in  total  silence,  and  died  in  October, 
1744,  in  the  seventy-eighth  ycsur  of  his  age. 
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H£  world  has  gone  searching  for  the  philosopher's 
stone,  but  no  one  has  ever  found  it.  It  is  a  question 
g^^Ye  enough  for  ooneideration,  if,  in  our  days,  any 
one  knows  the  meaning  of  the  term  which  once 
charmed  kings,  princes,  nobles,  sages,  and  charla- 
tans, with  its  pleasing  jingle.  The  history  of  a 
thing  which  occupied  such  a  remarkable  position 
in  the  mindi  of  maahind  is  ^worthy  our  coeaidera- 
tion. 

The  phUoBopher's  stone  was  a  pulverulent  sub- 
Btaaee,  named  powdav  el  projection,  which  was 
said  to  possess  the  strange  virtue  of  effecting  the 
transmutation  into  gold  of  divers  metals,  and  par- 
ticnfaffly  of  mercury.  This  powder — the  object  of 
researches  as  assiduous  as  obstinate,  consumed  the 
life  and  fortune  of  very  many  individuals.  Be- 
yond all  other  periods,  it  was  in  the  conunence- 
ment  of  the  fifteenth  century  this  study  became 
violent  to  the  degree  of  insanity,  and  a  great 
and  ordinary  passion.  In  those  times  we  see  men 
of  the  first  desert,,  occupying  themselves  and 
their  knowledge  in  this  foolish  enterprise.  Furna- 
ces, charcoal  retorts,  alfaahios  aad  cresasta—evcry 
costly  utensil  of  the  laboratory,  absorbed  enormous 


BxnoB  of  money  from  th?ra,  without  any  good  result.  Clever 
-  schemers  pretend-jcl,  that  the/  possess  jd  the  secret  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  wasted  iu  a  little  time,  all  the  wealth  of  those  cre'iulous 
persona  who  had  the  woaknejsS  ^  supply  the  means  for  their 
operations. 

The  name  of  Alchemist  was  given  to  those  biassed  searchers 
after  the  marvellous  powder.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
that  their  discoveries,  frequently  unexpected,  prepared  the  way 
which  chemistry  opened  up,  at  a  later  period — chemistry,  tliat  won- 
drous science,  which,  in  multiplying  every  day  the  resoim;es  of  in- 
dustry, increased  as  well  ilio  happiness  of  society  ;  chemistry  to 
which  modern  civilization  owes  its  immense  progress,  and  which 
has,  so  to  speak,  chiuigctl  the  face  of  the  world. 

The  number  of  men  di.stiiiguiahed  by  their  knowledge,  who  have 
pretended  they  possessed  tho  philosopher's  stone,  or  who  have  given 
their  belief  to  transmutation,  is  sulUciently  elevated.  AVc  shall  cite 
a  few  of  the  most  memoraljle, 

Raymond  Lully  was,  it  is  .sidd,  the  first  who  gave  himself  up  to 
the  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone.  His  great  wealth  is  attri- 
butetl  to  this  talisman  ;  but  the  true  source  of  his  riches  is  the  impost 
upou  wool^  which  he  established  and  which  he  fixed.  Arnold  de 
\  iUeneuve  was  a  great  jJiysician  and  a  clever  alchemist :  his  prac- 
tice and  the  favour  ol  the  Popes  resident  at  Avignon,  were  sources 
of  his  wealth.  The  vulvar  pretended  that  by  the  means  of  his  phi- 
losopher's stone,  Arnold  made  gold  by  heaps.  Nicholas  Fhmcl 
passed  in  the  eyes  of  bis  contemporaries  for  a  learned  alchemist,  who 

riessed  the  secret  of  transmutation.  The  immense  fortune  which 
acquired  in  becoming  the  secret  intermediary  between  the  Jews, 
driven  from  France,  and  their  debtors,  caused  the  belief  that  he  un- 
derstood the  composition  of  the  philosophers'  stone.  Cornelius 
Agrippa  aUied  the  Cabala  to  medicine,  and  attempted  to  explain 
tho  apocryphal  books  of  Hermes.  This  enthusiast  gave  himself  up 
from  his  youth  to  iho  study  of  the  magical  and  cabalistic  sciences. 
He  asserted  that  he  had  at  last  discovered  the  secret  of  the  ^rcAt 
work,  and  arrived  at  the  invention  of  the  phfloaopher's  stone.  From 
this  reputation  he  passed  in  the  eyes  of  his  contem^aries  for  having 
the  power  to  mzdce  goM.  Paracelsus,  great  and  gifted  as  he  was, 
sanies  the  first  amongst  the  alchemists.  Endowed  with  a  wandering 
imagination,  we  find  in  his  works  that  he  places  the  most  miserable 
puerditiea  beside  subjects  the  most  grave.  Presumptuous  and  vain, 
ne  vaunted  that  he  had  discovered  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the 
universal  elixir.  He  proclaimed  also  with  the  effrontery  of  a  charla- 
tan that  he  could  extend  the  duration  of  human  life  at  his  ple<T.suro 
by  means  (^  the  uiuversal  elixir.  Michael  Sendivogius  and  Antonio 
Bragadine,  obtained  ^eat  reputatio>n  as  alchemists.  It  was  said 
of  them  that  they  made  gold  M'ith  ar>  great  facility  as  a  smith  forges 
steel.  Cardan  and  Pic  6e  la  Mirandola,  Van  Hehnont  and  Sennert 
are  also  amongst  the  persons  celebrate*!  as  professors  of  this  art ;  of 
each  of  them  there  are  testimonies  to  tlieir  ability  to  fuliil  the  pre- 
tences upon  which  they  traded.  It  is  a  qiK^tion,  intketl,  how  far 
they  themselves  were  not  [the  dupes  of  theh*  hopes,  and  the  excited 
imagination  to  wbicb  those  hopes  gave  rise. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  intellects  the  most  enh'ghtcned  ol  their 
time,  and  men  of  the  mostexaltcdbtation,  became  dupes  of  tlie  trick- 
sters in  the  art  of  alchemy.  Martin  d'Anvers,  lor  instance,  a 
professor  of  philosophy,  eminent  for  his  learning,  was  for  a  long  time 
the  enemy  of  the  atlepto.  It  is  relit^d  that  as  he  was  disputing 
with  warmth  one  day  against  the*  philosopher's  stone,  one  of  his  ad- 
versaries brought  before  him  some  lead,  a  crucible,  and  a  fm'nace. 
When  the  lead  was  melted  in  the  presence  of  all  who  were  listening 
to  the  philosopher,  he  poured  in  the  powder  of  projection,  and  the 
base  metal  became  cluinged  into  gdd.  Then,  addressing  Martin 
d'Anvers : 

"  Answer,"  aaJd  ho,  "  that  argoracnt !" 

From  tliat  day  Martin  dAnvers  became  an  alchenust.  Another 
remarkable  instance  of  this  trick  took  place  at  Prague,  The  Em- 
peror Frederick  the  Third,  being  at  that  city  in  the  year  1648,  was 
an  ocular  witness  of  the  transmutation  of  three  pounds  of  quick- 
silver, by  one  grain  of  the  powder  of  projection.  The  man  who 
worked  this  transmutation  was  called  Kixthausen.  For  the  deed 
he  obtained  a  revenue  and  the  title  of  baron  for  recompense.  The 
Emperor  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  made  of  this  philosophic  gold. 
On  one  side  of  the  medal  was  represented  a  young  man  having 
above  his  hearl  a  rising  sun,  on  the  other  was reftd  the  words :  "The 
divine  metamorphosis  made  at  Prague,  January  the  fifteenth,  16A8, 
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in  presence  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.'*  This  Rizthauaen,  an 
artful  and  skilful  man,  sold  to  the  emperor  and  to  many  of  the 
nobility  the  secret  of  the  powder  of  transmutation.  He  afterwaids 
decamped  carrying  with  him  enormous  sums  of  money.  The  new 
pofiseBsors  of  the  powder  wished  to  make  gold,  but  in  vain,  nothing 
was  accomplished  by  their  labour.  Rixthausen  was  sought  for  but 
he  had  quitted  the  country ;  then,  at  length,  they  peroeiyed  that  he 
had  audaciously  deceived  them. 

Jean  Gauthier,  Baron  de  Plumerolles,  was  presented  to  the  king, 
Charles  IX.,  as  being  able  to  make  gold  by  transmutation.  The 
king  caused  one  hundred  thousand  livres  to  be  given  him  for  ex- 
penses, and  the  alchemist  went  to  work,  but  after  seven  days  of 
fruitlesB  labour,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  the  money  of  the 
monarch  was  departed  also.  The  police  were  put  upon  his  track, 
and  he  was  captured.  The  gibbet  put  an  end  to  his  philosophical 
researches. 

Guy  de  Greusembourg  received  twenty  thousand  crowns  to  work 
in  the  Bastile  at  gold  manufacture.  MJEUiy  great  noblemen  came 
to  assist  him  in  his  labours,  of  which  the  result  was  the  imperfect 
transmutation  of  mercury.  One  night  he  fled,  carrying  wiUi  him 
his  twenty  thousand  crowns,  and  appeared  no  more  in  ^nnoe. 

A  philosopher  possessing  the  Hermetic  science  presented  himself 
to  Henry,  the  first  Prince  de  Bouillon,  and  sold  to  him  the  alchemic 
secret  for  forty  thousand  crowns.  This  adroit  labourer  had  jpur- 
chased  at  Sedan  all  the  lithai^  which  the  apothecaries  of  the  viUage 
of  Sedan  possessed.  Then  he  placed  an  injunction  on  them  to  sSl 
it  back  to  any  one  requiring  it  at  a  low  price.  Whilst  he  had  the 
litharga  in  his  possesBion  he  had  mixed  it  with  some  ounces  of 
powder  gold.  The  Prince  of  Bouillon  having  operated  on  the 
utharge  succeeded  in  obtaining  gold  from  it.  But  when  all  the 
litharge  of  the  apothecaries  of  l^danwas  exhausted,  and  that  it 
became  necessary  to  purchase  it  elsewhere,  the  powder  of  projection 
lost  its  transmuting  power.  The  ad^t  had  in  the  meantime  vanished 
with  his  forty  thousand  crowns.  Tne  I^rince  de  Bouillon  perceived 
he  had  been  robbed,  and  could  only  enjoy  the  benefit  of  nis  expe- 
rience by  swearing  he  should  never  be  taken  in  again. 

In  this  way,  for  five  hundred  years,  during  which  this  mania  for 
the  philosopher's  stone  continued,  a  number  of  knaves  of  this  kind, 
wasted  the  wealth  of  the  greedy  and  avaricious  rich,  in  order  to 
augment  their  own.  It  was  long,  indeed,  until  the  tricks  which  they 
put  into  practice,  were  understood :  but  their  manner  of  effecting 
them  was  discovered  at  last.    They  removed  the  metals  which  they 


pretended  to  transmute  with  spatulas,  or  wands,  filled  with  goll, 

which  thus  mingled  with  the  melted  metal.    Tney  cast  into  tl* 

crucible,  powderad  charcoal,  mixed  with  oxide  of  gold.    Jhej  m- 

ployed  crucibles  with  a  double  bottom ;  in  the  lowest  compartiofd 

they  placed  the  sold,  and  in  that  above  it  was  melted  the  a^ 

metaf.    When  the  fusion  was  complete,  the  liqnid  was  poaied  og; 

the  contents  of  both  parts  of  the  crucible   nowing  out  togeth?, 

the  spectators  of   course  beheld  the  transmutation.     They  abi 

used  crucibles  whose  inner  wall,  lined  with  an  amalgam  of  gold, 

detached  itself  by  the  heat,  and  fell  to  the  bottom,  to  form  an  ingot 

Hiese  are  some  of  the  ways  by  which  they  ejected  the^  purpose  d 

deceit,  but  they  varied  the  trick  so  as  to  deceive  liie  most  ciw 

sighted.    Besides  this,  in  order  to  give  a  recondite  air  to  that  vm 

science,  the  alchemists  used  a  hollow  jargon,  whicb  is  perfectly  m- 

intelligible  now. 

Amongst  the  alchemists  as  everywhere  eke,  there  were  to  bt 
found  men  of  ^ood  faith,  and  scoundrete.  The  believers  in  this  ut 
who  passed  their  lives  in  the  dq)ths  of  a  laboratory,  far  from  attain- 
ing the  end  of  their  desire,  always  arrived  at  their  ruin,  whence  cane 
the  proverb :  "  Alchemy  is  an  art  without  art,  of  which  the  begin- 
ning is  falsehood — the  middle,  labour  and  pain — and  the  e&d 
beMffy." 

Perhaps,  out  of  all  this  night  of  intellect,  a  oondnsion  maj  br 
drawn,  not  without  its  instruction.  The  terrestaal  globe  is  formed 
oi  simple  bodies,  and  complex  bodies,  but  man  cannot  prodace  a 
simple  body — ^for  in  order  to  produce  it,  it  is  neoeantry  to  create  it, 
ana  to  create  is  beyond  human  power.  Gokl  being  a  ample  body, 
it  is  absurd,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility,  to  seek  to 
produce  it  br  other  mineral  substances.  Thus,  that  which  has  been 
said  about  the  famous  secret  of  liie  philosopher's  stone  being  known 
to  some  alchemists  is  completely  false,  and  ought  to  be  only  left 
in  the  domain  of  fable. 


TO  OUR  READERS, 

We  regret  to  have  to  inform  our  readers  that  in  consequence  of  tkt 
non-reeeipt  of  any  mantutcript  from  Mr.  Blanchard  Jxrkold, 
we  are  necessitated  to  discontinue  his  story  of  ^^  Faversham  on  his 
WAT  TO  FAME.**  ThefauU  rests  solely  with  the  author^  who,  hji  Atf 
agreement  with  the  Publisher  of  this  Journal^  undertook  to  jrvnuii 
die  necessary  amount  of  copy  ^  hut  has  not  adhered  to  his  stipuletion. 
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CBAITBB  XI.  ^ 

TaOUSAND 

vagae  eug- 
'  picionsand 


the  wantOD 
Sheevrie  — 
the  joH'/lA 
(bodilew 

-Jfitl  •£%£ 

(t/ontipeoplf)  «•  mischievously 
iui:lmi<(i,  notwithstaiiilingUio 
conciliatory  sppcllation  which 
ia  given  tiicm,  as  auy  nuii»g 
the  hc«t  of  malicioiu  ^[liiJIs 
■who  arc  Bupjioaed  t*i  ui.ilio 
liuli'J'i.'/ou  tliust:  aacred  vijjiU 
— and  bi!  gifted  with  r  lonir 
alm<»tuuliiuitedovci'nlln*)ii), 
unprotected  by  the  sliielilof 

wanderiugatsuns^'t  ill  lonely 
places — a  thousand  Burinb»s 
ofthienHturc  flashed  in  indis- 
tinct and  hurrying  masses 
upon  the  mind  of  the  pnie- 
tiato  Jtaber,  and,  tor  n  time, 
prevented  him  fcm  lifting 
up  his  ey«,  aa  ho  woiilrl  very 
spi;«Uly  hive  tlonc  miJw  any 
other  circumstance,  to  aseer- 
twn  from  what  cauaeor  with 
vhom  the  sggreBBJoD  origin- 


ated. Hh  double  on  thiaiub- 
ject,  howeret,  were  solved  by 
tht  Kund  of  a  ibrill  roiCe,  the 
tone*  of  which,  though  not 
heard  duiioK  tbfl  Upee  of 
many  a  long  day  before,  VeiB 
most  familiar  to  his  ear  :•— 

"MiUia  bjiehju — aptaiall-' 
liagloria !  you«ontrwry  boy  f 
baTe  I  found  you  at  last?  gr^ 
dp  wit  you,  an  coom  alraig 
horns  wit  me  this  minit,  I  toll 
you,  agin !" 

Man  raised  his  eyn  cau- 
tiously, and  beheld,  standing 
above  him,  with  tJie  fnameiit 
of  on  ashen  bongb  in  harnaDd, 
and  the  roean'  tranafeiTed 
from  that  hand  to  her  neck, 
the  old  woman  to  whom  Suil 
Dhuv  had  been  so  civil  when 
he  met  her  in  the  glyn. 

''  Aih,  mother,  ia  that  you 
that's  then?" 

"  D'ye  hear  him  for  one 
n^ue?  Tis  thin,  I  that's 
there— get  up  an  ooom  along 
with  me  now.  Ah,  you  in- 
gtaleful  r^te] — yon  that  I 
rared  and  cared  for,  and  that 
I  thought  would  be  spreadcn 
a  bed  in  heaven  for  your  old 
mother,  yit — to  go  after  sech 
cooraes  as  them  !  Whose 
hor^iofl     are     them    you're 

hoiilrlen  ?" 

"  My  own  and  the  Suil 
Dhuv." 

'"Hie  Suil  DhuTl"  tiieold 
woman  exclaimed,  dropping 
the  bough,  and  ckspin] 


a  bougMe«n  dhown  !  ia  that 
the  company  you're  keepeu 
row,  darlen  ?" 

"  What  ebe  would  I  be 

' '  Stayed  at  bome,to  b«  nirc. 
minden  the  ould  widowed 
mother,  yon  thief  o'  the  world 
~-look  I  kwk  over  I    Do  you 
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Bee  that  fori  beyont,  with  the  black  hazek  siirreit  upon  the  edges  of 
it  ?  and  do  you  know  what  was  done  there  1  Bh — ^the  gentle 
Heavea  preeerve  ua,  may  be  'tis  to  one  o*  themfielvea  I'd  be  talken 
this  way!  Answer  me,  eroo,  wor  you  one  o'  them  that  did  that 
deed,  in  that  place,  that  night  ?"  and  the  old  woman  moved  back 
from  him  with  some  diatrufit. 

^^  Ax  me  no  questions,  mother,'*  said  Muu,  enjoying,  for  a  moment, 
even  the  unenviable  kincl  of  superiority  which  the  horrible  suspicion 
of  his  worthy  parent  gave  him — and  aSecting  a  degree  of  gloomy 
and  mystical  importance — ^^  ax  me  no  questions,  an'  I'll  tell  you  no 
stories.  There  are  some  people  in  the  world  that  are  obliged, 
Bometimes,  to  do  things  that  other  people  arn't  to  know  anythen 
about.  Do  you  think,"  he  added,  bendmg  on  her  one  of  his  leader's 
dark  glances-^*^  do  you  think  you  are  able  to  judge  that  deed, 
whetl^  it  was  good  of  bad?  did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  tlie  bunch  of 
logheroV*  (rusl^.) 

^^The  buuch  o'  loghero!  eroo— -"  said  the  old  widow,  quite 
bewildered, 

"  Coom,  sit  down  a-near  me  here  on  the  ditch — an'  I'll  tell  you 
it  while  the  Suil  Dhuv  is  away.  Siedh  shus !  here.  The  moryil  of 
it  is  that  you  arn't  to  say  anythen  is  wrong  when  you  jedge  be 
yourself,  and  can't  for  the  life  o'  you  see  the  inward  meaning  o' 
what's  done.     Listen  to  me. 

^^  A  holy  and  a  good  man,  but  too  much  troubled  with  doubts, 
Father  Dennis,  was  awoke  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  December  night 
by  a  great  noise  outside  his  window.  He  got  up,  tlurcw  open  the 
shutters,  and  looking  out,  he  saw  two  men,  one  of  them  striving 
to  kill  the  other  with  a  hatchet,  and  the  other  endeavouring  to  save 
himself  as  well  as  he  could.  Just  as  the  Priest  was  going  to  cry 
out  a  thousand  murders,  he  heard  a  heavy  crash,  and  a  groan,  and 
then  a  great  fa]l»  and  then  there  wa»  a  sileoiso,  so  he  knew  all  was 
over. 

^'  He  held  his  tongue,  and  waited  to  fwe  what  would  become  of 
the  murderer.  *  I  diall  now  know  to  a  certainty,'  said  the  Fiiest 
*  whether  there  is  a  Providence  or  no.* 

^^  Opposite  to  the  Pricj^t's  house  was  a  sweet  cottage  tenanted  by 
a  young  cbuple  who  had  been  marriixl  only  a  few  months,  and  were 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  village  for  their  fondness.  To  this 
house  he  saw  the  murderer  drag  the  body — ^he  laid  it  near  the 
cottage  door,  and  placing  the  blo^y  hatchet  on  his  breast,  b§  went 
his  way. 

*^  The  Priest  never  returned  to  his  bed  that  night,  bat  stood  at 
the  window  waiting  for  daylight,  to  see  what  would  become  ol  the 
murdered  and  the  murderer^  ^  If  there  be  a  Provideiu^e,'  says  the 
Priest,  ^  the  murderer  surely  shall  not  be  suffused  to  eaoape.' 

*^Day  broke — ^there  was  very  little  light — scaree  so  miioh  as 
might  serve  to  guide  a  man  upon  his  road ;  for  tilie  moon  and  stani 
had  gone  down,  and  it  was  long — ^bng  before  sunrise.  Qe  saw  the 
cottage  door  open — and  the  man  of  the  house — a  youne,  hale, 
hand^me  man  come  out.  He  stumbled  over  the  dead  body,  and 
fell ; — ^not  knowing  the  cause,  he  wae  greatly  surprised  oq'  rising, 
to  find  himself  dabbled  with  blood.  He  startled  and  trembled  from 
head  to  foot — stooped  and  touched  the  oorpse,  t^ing  th>;  hatchet 
in  his  hand,  and  after  making  certain  that  the  mail  w»s  dead  indeed^ 
he  ran  towards  the  high  road,  scascely  knowing  what  he  was  about 
to  do.    At  the  gate  he  was  met  and  hailed  by  a  neighbour. 

^^  ^  Ho !  you're  early  rising  this  n^viuiig,  air,*  aud  the  strange 
man — '  where  to,  now  ?' 

t^  ^  I'm  going — ^I  don't  know — I  wMit  help— there's  murder  has 
been  done.' 

^*  By  whom?  Not  by  you  I  hope<— what  brings  the  blood  upon 
your  vest  and  face — and  what  buameM  have  you  (Lord  siive  us !) 
with  the  bloody  hatchet  in  your  hands.  SUiow  mo  the  body. 
What?  at  vour  own  door  too?  ^  the  naiiie  of  the  fg^i  Lord, 
and  of  the  king  of  the  land,  I  take  you  a  priiooep  for  this  deed." 

*'*'  *  Surely,'  says  the  Priest,  ^  if  there  be  a  Pzovideooe,  this  innocent 
man  won't  suffer  for  the  deed  he  never  shansd  ii>»'  The  juimg  maa 
was  sent  to  gaol,  and  the  Prieat  staid  aU  that  day  praying  iu  his 
own  room,  &at  if  there  was  a  Profideoce,  it  might  be  made  koowa 
to  him  in  that  business. 

*'  The  next  morning  he  was  rooaed  fcom  Us  knees  by  «  wUd 
shrieking  and  clapping  of  hands  ia  the  iteeet^  Be  WKtit  ^gAti  to  ibi^ 
window,  and  he  saw  a  young  woman,  fair  and  well  formed,  standing 
on  the  roatlisido,  crying  bitterly,  wringing  her  hands,  and  now  and 
then  looking,  like  one  that  is  craaed,  along  the  road,  giving  a  loud 


cry,  and  clapping  her  hands,  and  shaking  her  hair  over  her  ahoaldeta. 
jFather  Dennis  looked  along  the  load  in  the  samp  direction,  and  he 
saw  red  coats,  and  horses  prancing,  and  guns  and  swards  glittering, 
and  a  crowd  of  people  pressing  round  a  car^  in  which,  after  the 


my  own 


whole  proceasion  camera  little  nearer,  he  saw,  Bitting,  very  pal 
and  looking  now  and  then  at  the  straw  that  covered  the  hangman 
near  him — the  young  man  of  the  cottage — his  neighbour.  Then 
the  Priest  started,  and  determined,  before  matters  went  further,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  matter,  by  telling  aU  he  knew.  He  got  up,  and 
was  about  to  leave  his  room,  when  he  was  struck  senseless  in  a  fit. 

*'  When  he  came  to  himself,  he  saw  one  through  the  curtain  of 
the  bed  sitting  by  him,  and  watohing  for  him  to  awake.  Supposing 
that  it  was  his  clerk,  he  asked  if  the  execution  had  passed  ? 

*^  It  is  over,'  said  the  man ;  *  I  saw  the  dead  ma«  with 
eyes  1' 

'^  ^  Then^'  said  the  Priest,  starting  up  in  bed,  ^  I  have  cast  away 
my  tife  in  prayers  that  were  never  heard — ^for  there  is  no  Providence!* 

^^  ^  Take  care  how  ^ou  say  that  too  speedily,'  said  the  man, 
drawing  back  the  curtain,  and  kxiking  him  gtraigbt  in  the  face. 
It  was  the  murderer  himself. 

^^  Father  Denis  felt  his  heart  faint  away  within  him ;  but  he 
could  not  speak,  neither  was  he  able  to  deny  the  man,  when  he 
walked  towards  the  door  and  bade  him  follow.  He  got  up,  put  on 
his  old  hat,  took  his  stick  and  breviary  in  his  hand,  and  away  with 
him  into  the  fields,  the  murderer  still  going  Leforel  and  now  and 
then  beckoning  him  on,  until  they  came  to  a  lonely,  quiet  place, 
where  there  was  a  bunch  of  loghero  growing  in  the  middle  of  the  fields. 

"  '  Do  you  remember,'  says  the  murderer,  '  a  young  mi;j  of  your 
parish  that  was  spirited  away  into  these  wild  places  anid  nevei  beard 
of  after?' 

(i  ^  The  man  was  going  to  ba  married,*  says  Father  Dennis,  ^  to 
the  same  young  woman  that  is  now  a  widow,  mourning  for  the 
innocent  man  that  was  hanged  yesterday.' 

'^  Did  you  mark  how  he  started  and  trembled  when  he  felt  the 
Uood  upon  his  hands,  and  saw  the  bloody  weapon  ?  Take  this 
spade  and  dig  there  ?' 

^*  The  Priest  put  the  spade  into  the  earth,  and  turning  up  some 
loose  sods,  there  he  saw  the  body  of  the  young  man  they  were 
speaking  of,  ae  fresh  as  ever,  with  a  deep  gash  on  one  side  of  the 
head. 

^^  ^  Take  the  hatchet  tliat  is  on  the  breast,'  said  the  murderer. 

Father  Dennis  took  the  rustj  hatchet,  and  there,  sure  enough,  he 
found  out  upon  the  handle,  the  i^me  of  the  man  that  had  b^en 
hanged  that  morning. 

*^  ^  There  is  a  Giod  then,'  taid  a  voice  above  his  head,  ^  and  a  just 
and  a  good  one.' 

^^  Father  Dennis  looked  around  for  the  murderer,  but  ho  was  no 
where  to  be  seen,  and  there  was  no  bush  nor  place  where  he  could 
hide  himself.  At  last,  looking  up,  he  saw,  floating  in  the  air  above 
him,  a  gbrious  angel,  with  bright  wings  waving,  and  whit.* 
garments  flying,  and  a  smile  on  his  lips  like  the  dawn  of  the  JVLiy 
morning. 

^^  ^  I  am  he  that  bsoaght  you  here,'  said  the  angel ;  *  Return  to 
your  house  and  believe.  You  can  see  now  that  vour  doubts  were 
daring  and  guilty,  and  that  it  is  not  what  man  thinks  evil  that  is 
evil  in  the  sight  ol  God.'  So  that's  the  way  wit  you,  you  sue, 
becase  you  oan't  ase  Uie  rason  why  Segur  should  be  murthered,  an' 
he  dark,  you  think  it  must  be  wrong  done,  surely.  Ha !  what*s 
that — murther  1  murther  1  how  he  runs  I  O  they're  chasen  him, 
BUf^y^ — He's  pinned,  an'  we'll  be  all  hung  together  on  a  string,  like 
onions.  Go  wng,  mother,  and  hide  youraelf— Here  he  is,  an'  they 
huntcn  him." 

'*  Who  is  it,  l«mi,  enoo  ?    Ath,darlen?" 

"  No  matther,  mother  dear,  Kin  for  your  life suniiker  to  me, 

(thou^  that's  no  gieat  curse)  il  you  won't  be  kilt  av  you  stop  a 
minnit        " 

^*  rU  not  stir  till  ^oa  eome  along  vrit  nvQ  now,  Mun — " 

"  O,  d^ye  hear  this  ?  I'll  go  to  you  to-morrow  now — see  I  that  I 
mightn't  sin  af  I  won^  I'U  be  at  your  table  by  the  hob  with  the 
first  light  in  the  mornen,  or  else,  may  I  never  die  in  sin  !  That 
the  two  hands  may  go  to  the  grave  wit  me  av  I  don't.  That  the 
liead  may  stick  to  me,  noW'-^murther  I  only  see  how  he  flies  like  a 
greyhound  over  the  ditches.     He'll  be  atop  o'  you  in  a  minnit — '* 

"  Mun,  I  won't  lave  you  now  I  have  you,  for  I  know  it's  the  last 
that  talks  to  you  it's  them  you'll  be  said  by." 
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^^  O  then,  see  this,  why !  Wliat  «m  I  to  do  at  all  with  yoa, 
af  ther  aJI  the  curBen  1  I  tell  vou  TU  not  stop  more  than  thia  night 
^it  him,  and  isn^fc  that  enoogh  ?" 

The  old  woman's  answer  was  cut  short  by  the  arrival  of  Suil 
Dhuv,  who  bounded  clear  over  the  stik  behind  them,  and  seemed 
about  to  continue  his  headlong  flight  yet  farther,  when  Mun  laid 
huld  on  his  arm. 

^^  Ila  I  hold  off  ?  Who  takes  my  arm  ?"  he  cried  in  a  convulsion 
of  fierce  terror,  while  his  eyes,  staring  and  dUated,  wandered  over 
the  person  of  his  accomplice  (scarcely  less  terrified^,  his  hair  stkred 
nyHm  his  forehead,  which  was  pale  as  marble,  althoogh  bathed  in 
perspiration.    *^  What — ^Maher  ?    Where  are  the  horses  ?'* 

^'  Mere !  sir,  what's  the  matter  ?    Are  they  after  us?" 

^^  They  are  I  they  are  J    O  blessed  night !  Tm  burning  T^ 

''  AVho  are  thev  ?" 

'•'■  All  that's  evil,  I  think  I  Mount  and  be  off — Tkai*%  you  see 
*em,  and  hear  'em,  and  feel  'em  ?  /  do,  if  you  don't — ^There — 
tliere  I"  he  added,  dashing  the  chalice  at  Maker's  feet,  while  the 
latter  started  back — ^^  there's  what  they're  all  of  "em  screeching 
after,  and  what  I  brought  through  the  midst  of  'em  all — take  it, 
you,  and  bring  it  along.*' 

The  old  woman,  at  sight  of  the  sacred  cup,  clasped  her  bands 
and  uttered  a  scream  of  horror.  Suil  Dhuv  looked  upon,  and 
instantly  recognised  her.  At  the  same  instant  too,  the  recollection 
of  her  intend^  benediction,  to  which  he  had  paid  no  attention  at 
the  moment  when,  it  was  spoken,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been 
preserved  hitherto  in  the  mere  avenues  of  the  aense,  now  forced  its 
way  with  all  its  original  distinotness  into  the  Understaading,  and 
froze  him  with  horror.  ^^  May  all  that  you  do  there  be  remembered 
to  you  at  the  day  o'  judgment,  in  the  last  6*  the  worlds  and  through 
all  eternity /or  ever  T  The  solemnity  of  the  anathema,  the  more 
fearful  as  it  was  most  innocently  meant  by  the  speaker,  and  seemed 
to  be  altogether  the  voice  of  Providence  unconsciously  transmitted 
to  her,  pealed  with  a  stunning  influence  upon  his  heart  and  brain. 
Tiiat  very  innocence  of  intention,  moreover,  served  only  to  increase 
his  rage  against  the  poor  woman.  He  rushed  furiously  upon  her, 
and  woul(^  most  prooably,  have  shook  the  uMortunate  creature's 
bones  "  out  of  her  garments,"  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  resistance 
which  was  made  by  Maher,  had  not  a  new  subject  of  alarm  suddenly 
struck  his  sight.  He  rekxed  his  hands,  which  were  clenched  hard 
upon  the  throat  of  his  accomplice,  and  remained  for  a  moment 
siieiit,  and  staring  fixedly  over  his  shoulder,  on  the  distant  lulls. 

^'  Light  he's  getten,  surely,"  said  Mun. 

^^  A  judgment  from  Heaven  1"  exclaimed  his  mother. 

The  Coiner  continued  gazing  on  the  distance,  and  muttering, 
between  Ms  teeth — "Ay  now — ^there  'tis— it's  really  coming  now 
through — Look,  look  at  aU  the  fires  breaking  throng  the  earth — 
Look !— Look— 1" 

Mun  turned,  and  beheld  indeed  a  sight  whidi  showed  him  there  was 
some  ground  for  the  wild  words  of  the  Coiner.  The  mountains 
and  tbe  plains  on  all  sides  around  them  were  lighted  up  with 
numberless  fires — the  red  lustre  of  which,  during  the  space  of  time 
consumed  by  their  conversation,  had  supplanted  that  of  the  heavy 
evening  sun. 

"  'Tis  the  Eha-na-Shawn,  sure,"  says  the  old  woman. 

"  Is  it  St.  John's  fires  you'd  be  wondheren  at,  that  way?"  asked 
Maher. 

Suil  Dhuv  paused  a  moment,  breathed  heavily,  then  sprung  into 
the  air,  Btam{^  both  feet  against  the  ground,  and  shaking  back 
liis  hail*  that  was  damp  with  perspiration,  he  snatched  the  reins  of 
his  horse  and  was  mounted  in  an  instant. 

Maher  was  about  to  follow  his  example,  when  his  mother  bent 
forward  and  laid  her  hand  entreatingly  upon  his  arm.  *^  Mun, 
Mim,  darlen  ?    O  Mun,  a  knna  ma  chree  I" 

"  To-morrow,  mother — ^to-morrow  momen  I'll  be  in  my  father's 
house  agin,  but  I  must  be  good  to  my  word  to-night.  Take  care  o' 
the  ckiiice,  for  I  wouldn't  touch  it,"  said  Maher,  as  he  rode  after 
his  leader,  the  tramping  of  whose  horse's  hoofs  were  already  heard 
in  the  distance. 

"  Heaven  speed  that  morrow,  then !"  exclaimed  the  old  woman, 
clasping  her  hands  once  more,  and  turning  up  her  old  eyes  iu  fervent 
prayer — ^^  Heaven  keep  my  child  out  of  sin  and  blood  this  dreadful 
night!  Aih!  see  where  they  left  the  chalice,  the  two  of  'em." 
And  plucking  some  dock-leaves,  which  she  reverently  wrapped 
about  the  sacred  vessel,  tsddng  care  not  to  poUuta  the  oonmcrated 


silver  by  her  touch  (an  impiety  from  which  it  needed  not  the 
remembrance  of  the  fate  of  Oza  to  warn  her) — she  carried  it 
between  her  hands,  with  many  a  genuflection,  and  many  a  sigh, 
and  many  an  *^  Allilu !  O  hone !  mavrone  I"  to  her  own  humble 
dwelling. 

The  reader  may  possibly  remember  some  allusions  made  in  the 
early  part  of  tins  narrative  to  a  fair  friend  of  Robert  Eumba, 
whose  name  has  afterwards  frequently  occurred  under  circumstances 
which  it  was  intended  should  be  interesting,  although  the  original 
construction  of  the  history  has  rendered  it  dimcult  for  us  to  intrc^uce 
the  lady  personally  to  bis  notice  before  the  present  moment.  The 
story  of  her  love  sioA.  her  disappointment  is  so  brief,  and  at  the 
same  time  (owing  to  peculiar  circumstances  in  her  disposition  and 
education)  so  uuirequent,  that  we  are  sure  ci  obtaining  his  indulgence 
if  we  venture  to  arrest,  even  in  the  zenith  of  its  middle  bound,  the 
main  action  of  the  story,  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  for  one,  whose 
hapj^ineas  or  misery  is  most  closely  entangled  in  its  results,  that 
portion  of  hJB  att^tion  which  she  deserves,  and  which,  we  can 
assure  him,  she  would  be  very  unwilling  to  solicit  for  herself. 

A  clear,  open  forehead,  beautifully  rounded  off  beneath  a  cluster 
of  that  dark  {not  black)  and  shining  hair,  which  is  so  general  as  to 
be  almost  characteristic  among  Munster  maidens,  and  which  parting 
easily  in  the  centre  of  the  forwead,  formed  a  darkening  semicircle 
on  the  pure  marble  of  tlie  slightly  hollowed  temples,  and  fell  in 
waving  curls  upon  the  shoulders — a  fashion  which  was  then  very 
popular  among  those  younger  members  of  the  gentle  sex,  whose 
years  had  not  yet  entitled  ti^em  to  the  womanly  honours  of  a  tdte — 
a  masque  of  a  full,  yet  delicate  and  tapering  outline — and  a  chin 
sharp,  sweet,  and  small  as  those  which  thus  great  father  of  the 
English  school  of  portrait  painting  seemed  to  look  upon  as  the 
cestus  of  female,  or  at  least  of  infantine  beauty-— dimpling  to  every 
smile,  and  scarcely  uiferior  in  expressive  sweetness  to  the  exquisitely 
curved  and  ^^  wee  bit"  lips  above  it — a  cheek  which  combined  the 
mossy  tenderness  of  the  rose  bud,  with  the  delicately  vigorus  hue 
of  its  expanded  petals — a  nose  (it  is  an  awkward  feature  to  in- 
troduce into  a  mere  description — but  if  ever  there  was  a  nose  that 
looked  well  in  prose  or  poetrv,  tbat  nose  was  Lilly  Byrne's)  a  nose 
then,  we  say  fearlessly,  which  would  have  safely  braved  even  the 
critical  eye  <d  that  renowned  Italian  magnate  whose  perception  was 
so  acute  that  he  could  observe  a  fault  wUchin  reality  did  not  exist, 
and  an  improvement  where  in  reality  none  had  taken  place;  a  fine 
well-opened  eye,  over  which  the  long  quiverio^  lashes  played  with 
an  influence  which  at  the  same  time  tempered  and  heightened  the 
fiery  sweetness  of  the  light-blue  sparklers  beneath  them;  teeth, 
convex,  close  ^t,  and  pearly ;  a  neck  and  gorge  which,  as  the 
curiously  fanciful  writer  of  Arouiia  might  have  es>resBed  it,  formed 
the  most  ddightful  isthmus  that  could  be  wished  for,  between  that 
lovely  peninsula,  her  head,  and  that  most  fair  continent,  her 
person — and  which  presented  the  most  exquisite  model  that  even 
he  could  desiro,  of  that  exquisitely  delicate  sharpness  of  outline 
which  characterises  the  most  lady-like  of  Laurence's  potraits; 
which  is  no  less  characteristic  of  real  elegance  and  gentle  descent  in 
the  sex  of  LiUy  Byrne,  than  the  curling  hair  and  acquiline  nose  is 
\dl  the  other,  and  which,  moreover,  seems  to  depend  on  such  a  hair- 
breadth nicety  of  touch,  that  nothing  lees  than  absolute  instinct  or 
accident  in  the  painter  can  enable  him  to  accomplish  it — ^round,  yet 
narrow  shoulders,  which  were  connected  by  a  fine  conchoid  wiUi 
the  slope  of  the  neck,  and  from  which  the  arms  fell  into  a  position 
of  Infinite  ease  and  concord,  confined  by  the  closely  fitted  sieeve  of 
the  gown  (as  was  the  fae&ion  of  the  time)  as  low  dEown  as  the  elbow, 
where  the  silk  was  cut  out  from  the  hollow  of  the  arm,  leaving  a 
graceful  lap  over  the  softly  rounded  flexure,  and  suffering  the 
remainder  of  the  limb  to  continue  revealed,  in  all  its  tapering 
softness— its  elegant  diminutiveneas  of  wrist,  its  daintiness  of  finger, 
and  polished  ^convexity  of  nail  (there  is  nothing  Uke  being  par- 
ticular), to  the  admiration  of  the  beholder,  unless,  perhaps,  on 
certain  occasions  when  its  beauties  were  ^^  covered,  but  not  hid," 
by  the  mist-like  shadowing  of  a  half -handed  sDk  net  glove ;  a  waist 
squeezed  up  into  a  cruelly  deH^tful  littleness,  such  as  would  have 
satisfied  the  charming  Lady  Mary  Montague  herself — confined 
within  a  peaked  body,  which  was  on  state  occasions  ornamented 
with  a  stomacher  of  small  brilliants,  and  for  the  most  part  with  the 
narrow  ribbon' work  of  tiie  stays,  which  were  left  exposed  by  the 
opening  of  the  gown  in  front,  that  sloped  upward  and  revealed  just 
00  much  of  the  white  neek  m  was  oonslBt^t  with  the  feminine 
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modesty  of  the  period — and  that  was  very  little  indeed  (we  don't 
mean  the  modesty,  bat  the  neck) — ^for 

*'  Y  qae  qaes  Hidalgas  son, 
No  aolo  no  oo«  den  pechos, 
Pero  ni  pechos,  ni  e^lcUs;** 

was  a  prohibition  more  in  favoor  with  our  fair  Hibernian  anceBton 
than  among  the  heroines  of  Las  Armas  de  la  Hermosura ;  or  we 
'will  daro  to  say,  the  young  and  beautiful  of  our  own  day :  a  small 
foot,  confined  witlmi  a  sharp-pointed,  high-heeled  satin  shoe, 
ornamented  with  rows  of  gold  or  silver  spangles,  and  glancing  from 
beneath  the  richly  quilted  green  silk  petticoat--(to  use  an  adaptation 
of  Sir  John  Suckling's  celebrated  sunile) — like  little  gold-nnches, 
^utterinff  among  the  summer  folia^  of  a  scyamore ;  an  ankle,  the 
glossy  whiteness  of  which  was  Qualified,  not  concealed,  by  the  thin, 
fiiint  flesh-coloured  checked  silk  stocking,  and  which  formed  the 
most  perfectly  finished  termination  in  the  world  to  the  classically 
large  and  easily  fashioned  |)enx)n :  these  constituted  the  claims  of 
Lilly  Byrne  to  the  title  which  was  given  her  of  the  village  beauty, 
and  if,  after  all  the  pains  we  have  been  at  in  detailing  them,  the 
r^Mler  should  refuse  to  have  those  claims  allowed,  we  can  only  say 
that  we  wish  hun  a  better  taste. 

But  the  portrait  which  we  have  just  presented  was  that  which  a 
painter  might  have  taken  with  advantage,  when  Lilly  Byrne  was 
younger  and  happier  than  she  was  on  l£is  day ;  when  the  hope  of 
authorised  affection  lived  in  her  heart,  and  breathed  in  every 
movement  of  her  frame ;  when  she  loitered  and  listened  with  a 
cheek  alternately  flushing  and  whitening  with  the  gentle  tumultu- 
onsnesB  of  expectation  for  the  approach  of  her  accepted  lover,  mis- 
taking the  deaking  of  the  iron  ytud-gate  for  his  pattering  summons 
upon  the  brazen  rapper  of  the  hall-door,  nibbling  her  pretty  lip  in 
anger  at  the  dinppointment,  glancing  towards  the  window,  and 
along  the  elevated  lawn  by  which  he  was  to  approach,  fidgetting 
and  quarreling  with  her  work,  talking  of  everything  but  (he  subject, 
and  olushinff  even  to  the  fingers*  ends,  when  she  found  herself 
detected  in  &e  midst  of  her  manoeuvres  by  the  experienced  eye  of 
her  mother,  or  the  sudden  loud  laugh  <rf  her  father,  as  their  glances 
met — ^when  the  day  was  consumed  between  the  lovers  in  those 
unmeaning  words  and  actions,  which,  between  lovers,  have  so  deep 
a  meaning — ^in  jests  which  were  laughed  at,  and  not  worth  being 
laughed  at,  and  those  tantalizing  annoyances,  by  which  even  the 
most  sincere  and  the  fondest  among  the  gentle  tyrants  of  the  hours 
of  courtship  delight  in  manifesting  their  power  over  the  great 
awkward  fool  who  is  lying  at  their  feet  — a  power,  indeed,  which, 
considering  how  very  short-lived  it  is  in  general,  it  would  be 
an  act  of  naughty  supererogation  to  take  from  them ;  when  light 
heart  and  merry  word  was  the  order  of  the  day,  when  Lilly  Byrne 
could  do  nothing  for  Robert  Kumba,  who  was  hiding  her  balls 
of  cotton  and  her  bobbin,  and  puUing  the  thread  out  of  her 
nocdle,  and  Robert  protested  it  was  LiUy  herself  that  was  so 
idle,  and  mamma  remonstrated,  and  wished  that  Mr.  Robert 
Kumba  would  mind  his  own  business,  so  she  did,  and  let  her 
daughter  mind  hers,  and  Robert  said  Lilly  was  a  spiteful  little  tell- 
tale, and  the  old  gentleman  said  they  were  all  a  parcel  of  fools 
together,  and — but  if  we  say  more,  we  shall  come  in  for  share  of 
the  censure. 

Few  love-matchea,  commencing  under  such  circumstances,  so 
blameless  and  so  seemingly  prosperous,  were  ever  so  suddenly  de- 
ranged and  overclouded  as  this  was. 

The  affair  proceeded  far  beyond  that  limit  within  which  the 
prospects,  at  least,  if  not  the  feeUngs  of  a  girl  may  be  saidHo  remain 
Ki'ourc.  Those  little  privileges  of  addross,  which  are  not  even 
allowed  to  the  accepted  lover,  until  all  is  believed  to  be  ascertain  of 
accomplishment  as  if  the  ceremony  had  already  passed,  and  which 
perhaps  it  were  well  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  many  a  fonaken 
licort  to  have  altogether  prohibited,  until  the  very  possibihty  of  a 
disappointment  hi^  been  removed,  had  been  long  accorded  to  Robert 
Kumba.  The  envied  and  (what  was  more)  enviable  position  by 
her  side  on  all  occasions — the  soUtary  evening  walk — ^the  tdte-k-tdte 
in  crowds — ^the  certainty  that  he  imparted  pleasure  while  he 
whispered  welcome  nonsense  in 

■<  The  soft  labyrinth  of  the  lady's  ear,'* 

aad  a  thousand  othev  harmlew  intixDaoiei  which  the  memory  of 


those  who  have  been,  the  oonsdousneas  of  those  who  are,  and  the 
imagination  of  those  who  wish  to  be,  lovers,  will  save  us  the  pains 
of  recounting— were,  for  a  long  time,  freely  granted  him  ;  andth* 
consequence  was,  that  he  had  at  length  become  completely  wound 
up,  and  entangleid  with  all  the  joys,  the  sorrows,  tne  hopes,  anl 
the  feais  of  the  young  and  ardent  girl,  that  it  should  be  as  reaaonablc 
to  look  for  the  survival  of  her  happiness  after  he,  its  heart  had  been 
snatcfhed  from  her,  as  to  suppose  that  her  material  frame  shouM 
continue  uninjured  in  any  of  its  functions  after  the  great  organ  of 
life  had  been  torn  from  her  bosom.  She  died  this  moral  death, 
however ;  for  her  lover  was  snatched  from  her — and  so  suddenly, 
that  the  ruin  reached  her  spirit  even  before  a  single  fear  coull 
prepare  her  for  its  ajmroach.  The  manner  of  the  **  break  off"  was 
so  strange  and  rapid— so  utterly  unlooked  for — so  startling  and 
dream-like,  that  all  was  past  and  gone  before  she  could  even  imagine 
thepossibility  of  her  desolation. 

The  lovers  had  been  taking  their  usual  eveninff  walk,  and  were 
occupying  their  usual  position  on  the  strait-backed,  strait-armed, 
chintz-covered  sofa  (or  settee,  as  it  was  then  called),  Lilly  com- 
plaining pettishly  of  fatigue,  while  her  lover  untied  the  strings  of 
her  gypsy-fashioned  white  cnip  hat,  and  laid  aside  her  scarf — while 
Mrs.  Byrne  sat  knitting  a  ^y  worsted  stocking  by  the  clear  tnrf 
fire,  and  a  clean  sleek  tortoise-shell  cat  sat  on  her  knee,  in  that  beau- 
tiful position  for  which  it  is  ahnost  proverbially  celebrated,  purring 
its  monotonous  song  of  pleasure  and  oontentment^Hind  wlule  Mr 
Byrne,  who  had  manifested  a  degree  of  reserve  in  his  manner  to 
Kumba  throughout  the  evening,  which  was  attributed  by  the  latter 
to  the  accident  of  some  disappointment  in  his  farming  affairs, 
continued  walking  slowly  back  and  forward  from  the  comer  near 
the  cupboard  to  the  comer  near  the  window,  jingling  a  handful  of 
halfpence  behind  his  back,  and  humming  the  popumr  air,  the  burthen 
of  which  runs  :--^ 

'*  Dholinahin  cmbkeen,  lawn,  lawn,  lawn, 

Dholinshia  cruiifkeen,  lawn, 

Dholinshin  cnuskeen 

Slaontha  gal  ma  vourneen 
Bohomilum  a  cooleen  dhuv  no  bawn«" 

On  a  sudden  the  old  gentleman  stoppod  short,  and  said : 
"  Robert  Kumba,  who  were  those  people  I  saw  on  the  imiunds 
over,  to-day  ?"  o  * 

Kumba  let  Lflly's  hand  go,  and  reddened  slightly,  with  the  angiv 
consciousness  of  one  who  conceives  that  a  "  liberty"  is  about  to  hd  ' 
taken  with  him. 

"  They  were— poh !— they  were  fellows  from  Mr.  Rose,  sir." 
*'  I  thought  so.     Where  are  the  little  vaugh  of  black  cattle  that 
you  were  so  proud  of,  that  you  had  in  Ihe  east  meadow  a  week  a«n> 
Robert?"  ^  * 

"  O  then,  nir,  Via  sure  I  don't  know,  they're  gone,  sir,"  said 
Kumba,  iu  increased  displeasure. 

"Sold?" 

"  Poh,  yes,"  with  an  impatient  kugh. 

"  By  you,  Robert  ?'• 

"  By  the  driver,  sir." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  they  were  a  great  Iom." 

"  O,  I*m  sure  I  don't  want  any  body  to  tell  me  that.  Tli  v 
wouldn't  go  if  I  could  help  it." 

"  Don't  speak  so  impatiently,  Robert,  to  yoiu-  friends.  Tis  in 
kindness  I  speak,  believe  me.  Your  uncle  James  says  that  you 
could  have  helped  it."  ' 

"  My  uncle  James,'*  said  Kumba,  vehemently,  "  never  interfenM 
in  my  business  from  any  kind  or  generous  motive.  I  wish  he  would 
spare  his  censures,  since  he  can  afford  nothing  else." 

"  I  don't  know,  but  a  timely  censure  may  be  a  very  good  thin^." 
said  Mr.  Byrne,  in  a  fair  and  easy  way;  "  and  I  should  like  to  h«ip 
you  show  that  this  was  undeserved,  before  you  get  into  a  passion 
about  it."  ^^ 

**  O,  well,  there  has  been  enough  about  it  now,"  said  Kurabri, 
turning  to  Lilly,  whose  agony  during  this  scene  may  be  well 
imagined ;  "  Come,  Lilly,  will  you  play  a  game  of  chess?" 

"  Lideed  sir,  there  has  not  been  enough  about  it,"  replied  the 
father ;  '^  and  I  am  determined  to  have  a  great  deal  more  about  it 
before  Miss  Byrne  either  plays  chess  or  pkiys  the  fooL" 

^^ifiMBymel"  Kumba  could  not  help  echoing,  unooQBcioQsly  ina 
muramr  of  perfect  astonishment.  ' 
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'^  I  ffive  myself  great  blame,*'  oontinned  the  old  gentleman,  his 
\rannth  gradnally  increaaing  as  the  subject  became  more  folly  de- 
veloped, **  that  I  did  not  take  care  to  make  myself  aware  much 
sooner  of  all  the  circumstances  that  I  have  heard  to-day.  Lilly,  go 
to  your  room." 

^'  Whateyer  you  may  have  to  say  to  me,  sir,''  said  Kumba,  taking 
Lilly's  hand,  which  trembled  in  his,  and  smiling,  though  with  a 
quivering  lip,  upon  her — *^  may  be  said  in  Mis3  Byme*i  presence. 
Our  interests  are  single." 

**  Not  yet,  thank  heayen  I — ^Do  you  hear  me,  madam  ?" 

Lilly,  who  knew  the  extremities  of  anger  which  her  father  was 
capable  oi  indulging,  looked  entreatingly  towards  her  mother. 

^^  Perhaps  you  were  misinformed,  my  dear,  interposed  Mrs. 
Byrne,  gently. 

^^  I  was  nusinformed,  my  dear,^  said  her  husband,  passionately ; 
"  I  was  misinformed  when  I  took  a  spendthrift  and  a  prodigal  into 
my  house — a  wasteful,  extrayagant  wretch — (don't  stop  me,  wo- 
man !) — ^that  is  sitting  there  now  with  his  mouth  open  looking  at 
nie,  after  haying  squandered  the  beautiful  property  that  was  left 
him  not  four  years  since,  and  plun^^ed  himself  oyer  head  and  ears 
in  debt,  while  I  thought  he  was  clearing  off  those  left  by  his  father." 

Mrs.  fiyrne  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  dismay,  and 
and  poor  Lilly  s  heart  sunk  aa  low  as  if  the  whole  world  were  for- 
saking her. 

^*  You  were  much  mistaken,  sir,  if  you  supposed  that  it  was  eyer 
my  wish  or  intention  to  ayail  myself  of  your  ignorance  on  that 
head,"  said  Kumba,  spiritedly. 

**  I  wish  I  had  known  tliat  sooner,"  retorted  the  father. 

**  O,  ias  neyer  too  late  for  repentance,  sir,"  said  Kumba,  spring- 
ing quickly  from  the  sofa.  ^*  I  permit  no  intermeddling  in  my 
affairs." 

^*  Youn^  man! "  Mr.  Byrne  exclaimed — his  aged  brow  flush- 
ing, and  his  frame  trembling  with  anger — ^^  but  uo— -pish !  no—" 
checking  his  anger  by  a  violent  effort — *^  this  is  not  altogether  my 
affair.  Hear  me,  sir.  You  shall  not  enter  those  doors  again  for 
»ix  months.    If,  during  that  time,  you " 

"  O,  my  good  sir,  you  deceive  yourself  very  e^regiously,"  said 
Kumba,  wiui  all  the  pride  of  voice  and  manner  which  he  was  capa- 
ble of  aasuming--r-^^  my  course,  my  conduct,  my  fortunes  and  my 
misfortunes  are  my  own.  You  cannot  point  my  way,  sir.  Unde- 
ceive yourself,  if  you  please." 

*'  \  ery  well  said,  sir,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  smiling  and 
bowing — ^^  you  are  your  own  master,  and  a  fine  scholar  you  have, 
sir.  But  suppose  I  said  your  way  lay  there,  sir  ?"  pointing  to  the 
door. 

^^  I  could  find  it  without  giving  you  the  trouble,  sir,"  said  Kumba. 

*^  The  sooner  the  better,  sir,"  the  father  continued,  smiling  and 
bowing  him  out  affectedly. 

^'  As  soon  as  I  get  my  hat,'*  said  the  other,  snatching  it  at  the 
same  moment,  with  a  degree  of  levity  which,  though  in  accordance 
with  aU  his  character,  the  poorstupined  Lilly  could  not  help  feeling 
was  unkind  almost  to  heartlessness,  and  muttering,  as  he  returned 
her  father's  ironical  smiles,  something  about  ^^  the  old  man's  pru^ 
ihnce"  and  his  own  "  misfortunes.'* 

^^  Quit  my  house,  ruffian  !"  and  the  old  man  now  broke  forth  in 
a  i^aroxysm  of  fury,  while  his  wife  and  daughter  flung  themselves 
with  ones  of  terror  about  his  neck — '^  quit  my  house,  ungrateful 
Bcoundrol  that  you  are,  or  I'll  fling  you  out  of  the  window.  •» 

Kumba,  perceiving  at  once  all  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct, 
usod  an  action  which  seemed  as  though  he  wished  to  say  something 
in  extenuation,  when  he  was  prevented  by  Lilly,  whose  displeasure 
(for  she  could  be  displeased  on  occasion  as  well  as  another)  had  been 
strongly  roused  by  uie  last  insult  to  her  parent. 

^^  Begone,  sir  !'*  she  exclaimed,  drawing  up  her  head,  vrith  a  tone 
and  look  of  virtuous  anger,  before  which  Kumba's  own  pride  crum- 
bled into  dust — **  I  did  not  know  you  until  now.  We  want  neither 
your  presence  nor  your  apology.  You  have  deceived  yourself,  sir, 
if  you  suppose  that  any  mterest  you  may  possess  in  my  affections 
can  make  me  insensible  to  the  duty  I  owe  my  father.  How  dared 
you,  sir,"  she  continued,  panting  with  agitation — ^^  how  could  you 
use  such  coarse  terms  to  my  father — and  in  my  presence  ?  Go,  sir, 
your  apology  can  do  little !" 

In  a  few  seconds  the  hall  door  had  dosed  on  the  rejected  Kumba, 
while  the  old  man  gathered  his  daughter  to  his  bosom  with  mur- 
mured praises  and  kines  of  affectionate  admiration.    This  access  of 


tenderness,  however,  was  the  most  injudicious  course  that  could 
have  been  used  in  the  present  condition  of  our  little  heroine's  feel- 
ings. It  softened  and  let  down  the  strings  of  her  generous  nature, 
and  unhinged  the  proud  consciouraiess  of  injury  by  which  she  Lad 
been  sustained.  She  sunk  from  between  his  arms  in  a  fit  of  con- 
vulsive grief,  succeeded  by  fainting  and  renewed  hysterics,  which 
it  requued  all  the  usual  expedients  of  ether,  burnt  feathers,  and 
cold  affusions  to  subdue. 

For  many  days  after  this  occurrence  had  taken  place,  Lilly  could 
not  persuade  herself  that  all  was  in  reality  at  an  end  between  her 
and  ner  lover,  and  that  the  scene  which  she  had  witnessed  was 
other  than  a  dream.  All  passed  so  suddenly,  so  swiftly,  so  unex- 
pectedly !  she  could  not  believe  that  the  beautiful  and  glittering 
fabric  which  her  young  and  sanguine  heart  had  constructed  witli  so 
much  pains  and  self-gratulation,  should  thus,  at  the  very  point  of 
its  completion,  be  utterly  hurried  from  her  view,  passing  as  rapidly 
as  the  rushing  of  a  summer  windf  and  leaving  no  trace  of  its  exist- 
ence more  evident  than  the  dreary  sound  of  its  departing  glory. 
She  still  listened  while  at  her  work  for  the  knock  of  her  lover — 
suffering  under  an  agony,  in  which  all  the  fever  of  protracted  ex- 
pectation was  combined  with  the  sullen  and  barren  stilineas  of  de- 
spair. Every  approaching  footstep  startled  her  with  a  sudden  hope, 
which  was  awakened  only  to  ba  again  struck  lifeless  by  the  pang  of 
a  disappointment  quite  as  sudden.  Her  parents  no  longer  received 
from  her  that  devoted  attention  which,  in  the  security  of  her  youth- 
ful affection,  she  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  them.  When  she 
knelt  before  them  and  bent  her  head  to  receive  the  parental  bene- 
diction at  morning  and  evening,  the  once  sweetly  murmured  '^  Bless- 
ing, father ;  mother,  blessing  1"  was  hurried  over  ahuost  unconsci- 
ously ;  and  the  affectionate  prayer  of  the  old  couple,  that  ^^  God 
would  bleas  her,  and  mark  her  to  grace !"  fell  with  the  influence  of 
an  unmeaning  sound  upon  her  ear.  Her  more  secret  devotions,  too, 
were  distracted  and  unsatisfactory.  When  she  detected  herself  in 
the  midst  of  a  train  of  wandering  reflections,  it  was  in  vain  tlmt 
she  reproached  herself,  knelt  more  erect,  clasped  her  hands  mure 
firmly,  and  attempted,  by  gazing  steadily  upward,  to  raise  hci* 
thoughts  above  her  own  worldly  interests,  and  still  the  unsettled 
throbbing  of  her  heart,  bv  strivmg  to  lay  all  its  feelings  at  repose 
in  the  lap  of  a  pious  confiaence.  The  form  of  Robert  Kumba,  with 
his  angry,  rude,  and  selfishly  passionate  look,  would  come  floating 
on  the  eve  of  her  memory  through  the  upper  air,  and  then  every 
word  and  action,  no  sound  or  ffesture  omitted,  of  the  scene  which 
had  taken  place  would  steal  suently  through  her  brain,  her  heart 
would  swell  and  throb  with  a  new  tumult,  to  be  followed  by  a  new 
self -recollection,  a  new  effort  at  resignation,  and  again  a  new  distrac- 
tion and  a  new  aistress.  Her  little  domestic  arrangements,  also,  were 
conducted  with  less  care  and  diligence  than  formerly.  The  tortoise- 
cat  (before  mentioned)  had  holi&y  times  in  the  pantry,  the  door  of 
which,  notwithstanding  all  Mrs.  Byrne's  agonized  remonstrances,  was 
repeatedly  left  ajar,  and  the  good  lady  was  once  heard  solemnly  to 
affirm,  tliat  she  had  found  the  animal  actually  lapping  the  milk  at 
one.side  of  the  peck,  or  keekVy  while  Lilly  was  skimming  at  the  other. 
The  fall-hound  [firkin]  of  butter,  home-made,  which  formed  one 
of  Lilly's  own  housdceeping  perquisites,  remained  unfilled,  although 
the  fair  of  Cork  was  fast  approaching,  and  uncle  Cuthbert,  the 
grazier,  had  repeatedly  offered  to  dispose  of  it  along  with  liis  own, 
which  was  always  first  quality,  because  the  butter-taster  was  a  }>ar- 
ticular  friend  of  his ;  a  series  of  advantages,  the  possibility  of  losijig 
which,  made  poor  Mrs.  Byrne's  heart  ache*  with  apprehension. 

Her  daughter,  however,  continued  to  neglect  the  fair  of  Cork — 
her  fine  uncle — ^the  full-bound — ^the  tortoise-cat  and  the  pantry- 
door,  in  spite  of  all  her  lectures.  Her  fits  of  abstraction  and 
absent  acts  and  words  continued  to  grow  and  fasten  the  more  upon 
her  manner  in  proportion  as  they  were  observed,  and  her  melan- 
choly, which  at  no  time  presentea  violent  symptoms,  was  sUently 
wearing  a  channel  in  her  heart,  which  deepened  so  rapidly,  as,  at 
length,  to  end^mcer  the  foundation  of  her  health  itself.  *^  Dry 
sorrow  baked  her  blood."  She  would  frequently  gaze  for  a  long 
hour  together  upon  the  sunny  lawn  before  the  windows  of  the 
house,  with  a  fixed  and  tearless  eye,  absorbed  in  a  fit  of  intense 
abstraction — ^from  which,  if  roused  by  her  mother  after  many 
unheeded  calls,  she  would  start  (like  one  who  had  been  surprised 
in  slumber,)  with  a  thousand  hurried  apologies ;  if  by  her  father, 
with  a  sharp  and  peevish  shortness  of  reply,  which  was  most 
foreign  to  her  character,  and  which  made  the  old  man's  heart  bleed. 
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She  never  smiled ;  Imt  very  firequentlT,  ^rhen  paasing  to  her 
room  at  night,  she  voold  pause  in  the  miadle  of  the  long  and  nnr- 
xow  flapped  hall— the  canole  elevated  in  one  hand,  while  the  other 
ffatherra  her  thin  night-drees  about  her  hoeom-^and  remain  motion- 
kn  as  a  statue,  her  eyes  riyetted  on  l£e  ground,  her  lips  parted  as 
if  in  astonishment,  and  her  whole  being  apparently  suspended,  for 
several  minutes,  until  at  length  the  conviction  of  her  desolation 
came  back  upon  her,  and  biting  her  nether  lip,  while  she  uttered  a 
low,  tremmmoua,  and  murmuring  scream  of  anguish,  she  would 
rush  along  the  i>assage  to  her  ovm  apartment,  and  fling  herself  on 
the  bed  in  a  passion  of  tearless  grief,  which  wasted  itself  in  short 
sobs,  shiverings,  and  muttered  sounds  of  suffering. 

Mrs.  Byrne  could  not  *^tell  what  to  make^'  of  all  this.  She 
xuld  not  form  a  conception  of  any  ill  affection  of  the  frame  which 
was  unconnected  with  ajpositive  disease — and  though  grief  might 
possibly  affect  a  young  ^ai  a  little,  in  the  manner  of  Lilly's  com- 
plaint, it  could  not  possibly  he  gndf,  lor  lAUj  cried  a  great  deal  less 
than  she  did  herself.  Her  lather  seemed  by  his  silence  to  under- 
stand the  matter  better-^ut,  as  he  saw  no  remedy,  he  did  not 
think  there  was  any  use  in  contesting  the  point — and  held  his  peace 
therefore,  when  Mrs.  Byrne,  arguing  from  the  hot  and  dry  dan  of 
ihe  patient,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  typhus  fever  (the  plague  of 
Ireland).  Strange  to  say,  neverthdess,  although  Mis.  Byrne  was 
wrong  in  her  premises,  she  was  right  in  her  conclusion,  and  her 
diagi^stiB  was  confirmed  by  the  physician  of  the  neighbouring 
village. 

The  old  man  was  now  really  terrified.  He  loved — he  doated  on 
his  daughter,  and  the  actual  conviction  of  her  danger  burst  upon 
him  with  the  influence  of  a  sudden  and  deep  misfortune,  lie 
would  have  given  the  whole  farm,  Hve  stock  and  all,  to  hear  that  the 
doctor  was  wrong  (and  ^^  sure^'  that  would  be  no  such  miracle 
neither)  ;  but  the  doctor  in  this  instance  was  right — a  typhus  fever 
he  pronounced  the  complaint,  and  a  typhus  fever  poor  Ijlly  had-^a 
fever  that  wasted  and  sapped  her  brain,  and  brought  her  to  the 
very  gates  of  freedom.  As  the  illness  proceeded,  and  the  doctor's 
face  lengthened  in  sympathy  with  his  bill,  the  old  man's  agony  be- 
came absolutely  phrenetic— he  usurped  the  mother's  place  and  the 
mother's  offices  oy  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer — mixed  the  saline 
draughts,  administered  the  medicine  with  his  own  hands,  and  spent 
long  nights  in  sleepleas  anxiety  by  her  couch. 

'^I'U  tell  you  what'll  come  of  it,"  the  sorvants  said  to  one 
another  in  the  kitchen,  '^  the  poor  darlen  '11  die — Lord  save  her — 
an'  himself  '11  be  fit  to  be  tied,  with  lightness  afiher—tbat'll  be  the 
way  •f  it." 

[to  be  continued.] 

THE  SdENCE  OF  THE  ASCIBSTS. 

OBERN  civilisation  has  arrogated  to  itself  the 
lame  and  merit  of  the  knoTdedge  of  physical 
sciences.  This  is  not  wholly  true.  Certainly  in 
the  times  of  antiquity  they  did  not  attain  the  high 
degree  of  perfection  which  they  have  reached  in 
our  times.  Yet  the  discoveries  of  the  older  order 
of  society  deserve  our  admiration,  and  ihQ  men  of 
genius  amongst  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and 
Greeks,  who  served  to  make  them,  by  their  labours 
and  research,  merit  our  gratitude.  Mathematics 
were  very  little  inferior  in  correctness  and  extent 
in  those  times,  to  their  position  in  our  own,  and  as 
men  usuaHy  are  most  easily  attracted  to  the  occu- 
pations which  are  rendered  facile  by  the  means  of 
which  they  are  possessed,  so  we  find  that  it  was  in 
astronomy  and  mechanics  chiefly  they  were  en- 
gaged with  most  enthusiasm.  Pythagoras  and 
Archimedes  are  the  most  celebrated  names  of 
scientific  antiquity.  Archimedes  performed  in 
mechanics  some  prodigies  of  which  we  shall  make 
mention  in  the  course  of  our  details.  Kotwith- 
standing  this,  the  soiences  which  are  to-day  public 
•  ponerty,  were  in  those  epochs  the  privilege  of 
w».,  •  ^w,.  ana  tnis  cause  is  most  likely  the  source  of  the 
hindrance  wnich  they  experienced^  whibt  the  arts  were  carried 
to  a  perfection  which  the  modems  have  never  been  able  to  sur- 
pMi,    JU  w  tqposition  of  the  diwow  of  lei^ice  which  the  an- 


cients cultivated  with  success  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
the  Dublin  Journal,  as  showing  the  progress  of  ages  which  wclook 
back  upon,  as  being  the  time  of  the  infancy  of  the  human  nice, 
we  shall  give  an  account  of  the  principal  branches  in  which  they 
directed  their  labours. 

Optics  takes  a  pre-eminent  place  in  this  sanamary,  as  it  was  very 
progressive  amongst  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks.  They  under- 
stood the  construction  of  mirrors  which  they  formed  of  diffeient 
capacities.  Some  of  those  multiplied  objects,^  others  exhibited  tbtm 
reversed,  and  others  placed  in  a  particuli*  position  reflected  no  more. 
They  possessed  conic  mirrors,  convex,  concave,  and  magic  mirrors. 
They  used  the  prism  for  the  decomposition  of  the  solar  ray,  they  un- 
derstood the  camera  ohscura,  had  the  magic  lantern,  and  served  tLcir 
purpose  of  spreading  the  vulgar  illusions  which  prevailed  by  all  tLt>^ 
catoptric  constructions  which  have  since  become  toys  for  amusemcnr. 
Suicas  relates  that  wonder  workers  of  his  time  were  very  skilful  in 
the  art  of  fascinating  the  sight,  of  giving  to  some  the  most  attractive 
forms,  £lnd  to  others  the  most  hideous.  Fomponius  Mella  attributes  to 
the  Druidesses  of  Sena  the  power  of  transforming  men  into  animals. 
All  this  can  only  be  produced  by  optical  iUusionfi.  It  was  so  in  the 
cases  of  Memphis,  of  Sais,  of  Eleusis,  and  other  celebrated  places  vhcK 
initiations  took  place.  There,  the  adepts  were  submittea  to  proofs  in 
which  pyrotechny,  phantasmagoria,  and  ventriloquy,  played  a 
great  part.  Cicero,  Seneca,  lamblichus,  Aulus  Geliius,  and  many 
other  authors  have  explained  in  their  works  the  means  taken  to 
magnify  objects  and  render  them  visible  at  great  distances.  Indixd, 
the  researches  of  distinguished  archseologists  leave  no  doubt  aLcmt 
the  various  optical  means  in  use  amongst  the  ancients,  such  as  con- 
cave glasses,  convex,  and  others  shaped  of  all  kinds.  The  hydraulio 
microscope,  as  well  as  a  particular  kind  of  magnifying  glass  aii<l 
telescopes,  were  also  employed  to  magnify  objects  and  shorten  dis- 
tances ;  some  authors  have  considered  the  famous  burning  mirror  of 
Archimedes  as  being  fabulous.  A  short  description  of  it  is  a  prouf 
that  many  discovenes,  attributed  to  the  moderns  alone,  were  pt^r- 
fectly  known  to  the  ancients. 

The  burning  mirror  with  which  Archimedes  consumed  the  Roman 
fleet  besieging  Syracuse,  has  been  treated  as  a  real  invention  by 
many  historians.  Tzetzes  expressed  himself  as  follows  in  descrii)tion 
of  it.  *^  Archimedes  burned  the  vessels  of  Marcellus,  by  the  help  of 
a  burning  glass,  competed  of  small  mirrors,  which  moved  in  eviry 
manner,  by  means  of  hinges,  and  which  were  exposed  to  the  Bular 
rays,  and  directed  upon  the  ships,  reducing  them  to  ashes  at  tbe 
distance  of  an  arrow  ahot.^' 

Anthelmus  of  Tralles,  in  Lydia,  a  celebrated  architect  and  learnc«l 
mechanist,  gives  a  long  dissertation  on  this  famous  mirror  in  li;-^ 
treatise  called,  "  Mechanical  Paradoxes."  Kot  only  does  he  a' Unit 
its  existence,  out  he  gives  himself  the  model  of  a  mirror  which  ooiiltl 
inflame  wood  at  a  longdistance.  Lucian  Tonara,  and  YitclGus,  ntate 
positively  that,  at  the  seige  of  Syracuse,  the  Roman  fleet  was  biim<.J 
by  the  mirror  of  Archimedes,  Proclus  afterwards  conptructcnl  a 
mirror  on  the  same  plan,  and  burned  the  fleet  of  Yitalian,  at  th*i 
siege  of  Constantinople.  Eustathius,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Iliad,  says,  that  Archimedes,  by  a  catoptrical  invention  burned  tbe 
Roman  fleet  at  the  distance  a  bolt  woula  carry  shot  from  an  arbcliu^t. 
Li  this  way  and  by  such  evidence,  there  is  no  historical  fact  bctt'  r 
proved  than  this.  Indeed,  Buffon,  the  celebrated  uatll^di^^ 
wishing  to  verify  this  fact,  constructed  an  immense  mirror  com- 
posed of  thirty  six  smaller  mirrors,  of  which  the  focus  fixed  the  sun's 
rays  on  the  same  point,  and  he  found  that  the  reflective  power  oi 
this  immense  miiTor  could  Are  a  plank  of  pine  at  the  distance  uf 
twenty  five  paces. 

We  can  understand  by  this  relation,  that  optical  science  was  fw 
advanced  in  those  early  days:  but  tlie  research  and  invention5 «*f 
the  ancients  are  as  remarkable  in  mechanical  art  as  the  hit^tury 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  tiistifles.  The  instrumenii  of 
war,  for  instance,  were  colossal  in  size,  and  by  three  or  four  plat- 
forms surpassed  in  height  the  most  lofty  ramparts^  Upon  the  buni- 
mit  of  these  moving  towers  was  placed  a  flying  bridge,  which  tky 
let  down  on  the  ramparts  of  the  besieged  city,  in  order  that  the 
besiegers  could  easily  descend  into  the  place.  Below  those  machwfi 
an  immense  ram  was  suspended,  capable  of  battering  down  the 
thickest  walls.  Those  enormous  machines,  constructed  by  the  archi- 
tect of  Demetrius,  gained  for  that  prince  the  name  of  Poliorcetes,  or 
the  Taker  of  Cities. 
A  mechanist  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  then  besieged  by  Julius 
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CaoBar,  hiTented  a  maciiine  as  vast  as  it  was  eompHoated,  which 
pnmped  up  a  prodigious  quantity  of  sea- water,  and  hurled  it  with 
yiolence  upon  the  besiegers.  Those  artifical  inundations  incom- 
nooded  the  Roman  troops  to  sudi  a  degree,  that  they  would  have 
raised  the  siege  without  the  energetic  will  of  Julius  Csesar  to 
prompt  them  in  its  continuance. 

It  was,  above  all,  in  the  temples  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece  that  the 
most  learned  mechanicians  were  to  be  found.  The  immense  instru- 
ments wliich  they  employed  in  the  ceremony  of  proofs  for  their 
initiations — the  phantasmagoric  appearances  of  all  xinds,  reuniting 
every  prodigy  of  statics,  hydraulics,  optics,  acoustics,  etc.,  should 
necessarily  be  constructed  by  men  very  skilful,  and  profoundly 
versed  in  those  sciences  ol  which  they  made  the  api^ication.  Of 
all  the  men  illustrious  in  mechanical  art,  none  can  be  compared 
with  Ardiimedes.  Tliis  great  genius,  if  we  desired  to  relate  mar- 
vellous inventions  which  issued  from  his  creative  brain,  would 
furnish  mattere  for  many  columns.  It  is  a  writer,  whose  works 
will  endure  as  long  as  the  English  tongue,  who  said  of  him : — 
^'  lliia  great  man  has  placed  the  first  foundations  of  dmost  all 
the  sciences  and  inventions  which  our  age  makes  its  boast  to 
have  brought  -to  perfection."  There  is  no  scholar  who  has  not 
read  that  Archimedes  defended  by  himself  the  city  of  Syracuse 
when  it  was  besieged  by  all  the  power  of  Rome,  and  defended  it 
with  success  I  When  the  ▼essels  of  the  enemy  approached  too 
close  to  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  an  enormous  windlass  graroed  them 
with  an  iron  hand  by  the  prow,  and  lifting  them  high  in  air, 
roughly  hurled  them  down  again,  breaking  them  or  plunging 
them  in  ihe  depths  below.  The  enemy,  stupified,  believed  that 
the  gods  alone  could  use  and  hold  such  power.  If,  then,  they 
removed  their  vessels  from  ihe  walls,  to  elude  the  grasp  of  the 
iron  hand,  the  burning  mirror,  directed  by  this  master  oynd,  gars 
them  to  the  flames,  which  destroyed  them  without  mercy. 

Archimedes  constructed  a  oolonal  galley  for  the  King  Hlero,  his 
patron  and  admirer.  There  W^e  in  this  gallery  apaitments  vasl 
and  sumptuous ;  gardens  set  over  with  flowers,  promenades  planted 
with  trees,  with  a  wealthof  shade :  rivers,  with  pools  fullof  nsh ;  in 
fact,  every  comfort  and  luxury  wnich  King  Iliero  could  require. 
Archimedes  produced  so  many  marvellous  things,  executed  laboius 
so  gigantic,  Uiat  they  are  almost  incapable  of  oclief .  It  was  his 
vafit  knowledge  of  sciences  and  his  contidence  in  the  power  of  ma- 
chines which  made  him  declare  *^  Give  me  where  I  may  stand,  and 
I  sliall  move  the  world." 

After  Archimedes,  Ctesibos  is  cited,  who  invented  a  system  of 
hydrauhcs  very  ingenious  ;  and  the  mathematician,  Hiero,  who 
constructed  clepsydra,  of  water-clocks,  very  ingenious^  and  of  great 
exactitude,  also  windliisses  of  extraordinary  power,  ana  aif  balloons. 
Archytas  acquired  a  great  renown  by  liis  artificial  pigeon,  which 
Hew  Uke  a  living  one,  soared  around,  and  returned  to  perch  upon 
the  finger  which  he  presented  to  him.  Many  other  mechanicians 
rendere^l  themselves  renowned  by  their  inventions  and  their  labours. 
From  all  this  it  is  seen  that  the  ancients  made  immense  progress  in 
mechanical  art.  Of  this  the  historical  documents  and  the  monu- 
ments, ^ten  away  by  the  destructive  tooth  of  time,  are  sufficient 
evidence.  In  the  last  century  there  was  a  celebrated  mechanician, 
whose  works  at  least  equalled  those  of  Archytas.  Vaucaunson,  a 
Fi'enchman,  constnicted  many  automatons  of  the  most  perfect 
finish,  amongst  others  a  flute-player  and  a  duck.  This  duck  showed 
in  his  interior  the  mechanism  of  those  viscera  destined  for  ths 
functions  of  digestion  and  nutrition.  The  play  of  all  the  parts 
necessary  to  those  functions  was  exactly  imitated.  He  bent  his 
head  in  order  to  peck  at  tlic  grain  which  might  be  presented  to  him 
by  the  hand  of  a  by-stauder ;  he  swallowed  it,  digested  it,  and  dis- 
posed of  it  in  all  the  ordinary  movements  of  hfe  in  such  fowl. 
Every  gesture  of  a  duck  which  gobbled  with  precipitation  and  re- 
doubled with  quickness  the  movements  of  his  gullet  in  order  to 
make  the  food  which  was  eaten  pass  into  his  stomach — all  was  ren- 
dered in  his  action  with  a  similarity  mocking  nature  in  its  truth. 
As  soon  as  the  aliment  was  introduced  into  the  stomach  it  passed 
there  through  all  the  processes  of  complete  digestion,  as  in  the  living 
animal,  and  with  the  same  fidelity  to  real  existence. 

It  mnst  be  observed  that  yaucaunson  did  not  attem^  to  make 
this  digestive  action  of  mechanism  in  order  to  supply  all  the 
functions  of  a  perfect  digestion  capable  of  supplying  blood ;  he  had 
only  desired  to  imitate  thew  mechanism  of  digestion,  and  illustrate 
the  chimgeB  of  the  food.    It  was  necosMrjr  to  ovorooxoo  great 


difficulties  in  ord^  to  arrive  at  this  astonishing  result,  and  Vau- 
oaunaon  succeeded  in  a  wonderful  degree,  never  before  equalled, 
and  certainly  fixing  his  refutation  as  a  great  mechanist.  The 
duck  he  constructed  drank,  quacked,  shook  his  wings,  raised 
himsdf  on  his  webbed  feet,  walked,  and  executed  all  the  actions 
of  a  living  duck.  The  second  chef  (Poeuvre  of  Yaucaimson  was  a 
flute-player.  He  was  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  shepherd,  as  we 
see  him  upon  the  stage,  and  played  twenty  airs,  minuets,  riga- 
doons,  ana  country  dances.  He  plaved  a  flageolet  with  one  hand 
and  beat  a  tambourine  with  the  other.  The  automatons  of  the 
skilful  French  mechanist  were  equal  to  the  pigeon  of  Archytas, 
the  Greek. 

There  was  yet  another  art  beside  those  of  optics  and  mechanism 
which  was  brought  to  great  perfection  amongst  the  ancients.  The 
power  of  increasing,  diminishing,  and  returning  sounds,  of  charming 
and  startling  the  ears,  was  perfectly  known  to  them.  They  knew  that 
the  voice  or  a  sound  driven  through  a  tube  with  widening  passage 
acquired  a  greater  volume  and  intensity,  according  to  the  degree  of 
its  relation  to  the  force  of  the  impulse.  They  knew  that  sound  re- 
flected itself  as  light  does,  and  thus  produces  the  phenomenon  named 
echo.  They  knew  also  that  a  sound  reflected  once  can  be  reflected 
again  if  it  meet  surfaces  which  will  return  it,  and  give  place  thus 
to  multiplied  echoes.  The  persons  attached  to  the  temples,  and 
the  affiliated,  for  initiations,  cut  into  hills,  dug  out  caverns, 
and  roimded  vaults,  whose  reflective  properties  augmented  or  di- 
minished sounds,  in  order  to  produce  astonishment,  joy,  or  fear. 
In  the  presence  of  ihe  numberless  secrets  of  acoustics  put  in  play 
by  the  Thaumaturgists,  and  which  history  has  preserved  to  us,  wa 
are  forced  to  avow  that  they  had  to  give  long  study  and  great 
skill  to  reach  such  perfection  in  its  practice.  The  echoes  of  Thessaly^ 
of  Thrace,  of  Eleusis,  and  above  aU,  of  Delphoe,  were  remarkable 
for  their  magnifying  power  of  sounds,  and  by  their  tripled  and 
quadrupled  repetition  of  them.  At  the  period  of  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, the  temple  of  Delphos  was  preserved  from  pillage,  and  the 
city  was  partly  saved,  thanks  to  the  echoes  which  the  priests  had 
constructed  in  Parnassus.  Some  hundreds  of  men,  dispersed  in  the 
hills,  shouted  with  right  energy,  and  their  voices  increased  in 
volume  and  multiplied,  which  the  echoes  returned  singly,  produc- 
ing thus  a  noise  so  formidable  that  the  startled  enemy  did  not 
advance,  and  withdrew  their  forces. 

In  the  temples  and  the  recesses  where  the  mysteries  passed,  there 
was  always  a  hall  disposed  in  a  manner  pnxluctive  of  astonishing 
acoustic  effects.  The  weakest  sounds  acquired  the  intensity  (3 
the  strongest.  Sometimes  they  were  re|x*.ated  with  surprising 
variations.  They  withdrew,  dying  in  the  distance,  then  reLurned 
again  with  their  foiimer  intensity,  and  finished  by  being  lo^t  in 
faintnesB.  Sometimes  they  were  sweet,  soft,  and  charming  to  the 
ears.  Sometimes  the  piercing  sound  of  trumpetfi  bounded  from 
echo  to  echo,  to  thrill  the  listener  with  its  rough  clangor,  and  then 
became  soft  and  flute-like  in  tone.  Those  echoes  were  constructed 
with  admirable  art,  so  much  so  that  it  is  certain  the  ancients  were 
more  advanced  than  we  in  its  mysteries  and  practice. 

In  the  labyrinth  of  Safe,  in  Egypt,  the  noise  of  a  closing  door 
was  not  heard  by  any  one  who  stood  near,  whilst  that  any  per- 
son who  was  witlidrawn  from  it  many  hundred  paces  would  Wlieve 
he  ftetinl  the  rolling  of  thunder.  The  caves  of  Eleusis  were  jdso  re- 
markable by  the  effect  of  many  parabolic  vaults.  The  voice  of  the 
Hierophant,  hidden  behind  a  recess  in  an  immense  hall,  camo 
sometimes  powerful  and  terrible,  and  sometimes  mild  and  sootiiing 
to  the  ears  of  the  adepts  grouped  at  the  extremity  of  the  cavern, 
This  illusion  of  acoustics  depended  upon  certain  apparatus,  which 
was  fixed  or  withdi'awn  at  pleasure. 

Cressus  erected  a  tomb  to  Metella,  his  wife,  near  a  hill,  whore  a 
Greek  architect  constructed  an  echo  which  repeated  five  times  the 
sound  wliich  reached  it.  In  the  valley  of  Eurotas  there  exists  still 
an  echo  which  rej>eats  words  of  six  syllabies  very  distinctly.  This 
echo  arises  from  many  excavations  made  by  the  hand  of  man,  but 
whose  purpose  is  unJcnown.  Amongst  the  most  famous  natural 
echoes  are  cited  those  of  the  villa  of  Cysicus,  which  repeated  four 
times  distinctly  any  sound  which  struck  it.  The  subterranean  hall, 
called  the  Prison  of  Dionysiusof  Syracuse,  gave  to  the  weakest  noise 
a  great  intensity,  which  terminated  by  an  explosion.  The  aqueduct 
of  Claudius  carried  the  sound  of  a  voice  or  any  other  tone  to  many 
mUes  distance.  There  existed  lately,  near  Verdun,  two  towers  which 
produood  an  echo  that  reproduced  sounds  four  times  over.    Bar* 
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fluna  epeaka  of  an  ecbo,  stuate  uen  Coblentz,  whicb  reproduced  a 
noiee  tweDty-Heren  timea.  Eircher  end  Schott,  lq  a  cnrious  dc- 
■criptdoQ  of  the  echo  of  SimODetti,  at  the  old  chikteaii,  saj  that,  in 
placing  themBelvee  at  certain  aspects  of  the  building,  the  cry  made 
by  them  waa  repeated  forty  tunes.  Addison  has  heard  an  echo 
more  strong  than  all  tiiaae.  He  aoerta  that,  in  a  gorge  of  the 
Appeninea,  his  cry  was  reproduced,  -without  interruption,  Gttj 
times  over.  This  fact  reeemolea  fiction,  and  haa  a  apee  of  Gascon 
wit  abont  it  native  to  the  old  Garonne. 

In  the  "Memoira  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  of  1692,"  mention 
ia  made  of  an  echo  offering  this  peculiarity,  that  the  person  -who 
apoke  heard  nothing,  whilst  whoever  listened  heard  the  voice  with 
■nrpri^g  variationa.  The  voice  wemed  fint  lost  in  diataoce,  and 
then  returned 
B^D,  suddenly, 
with  great  loudnes. 
!nieie  exiata  many  .=0 

churcheB  in  Spain  ^^-  :^-_ 

in  which  there  are 
bplk  wiOi  oUiptioal  ^X-^r^f 

arches  performing  -=^^ 

the  duty  of  sound 
boards.  The  tones 
which  strike  on  one 
aide  of  the  vault 
arc  reflected  on  the 
other  in  such  a 
manner  that  those 
persons  placed  at 
two  oppoeite  extre- 
mities, and  speak - 


at  the  wcatem  end  of  the  nave,  immediately  under  Uie  aqoara  steeple 
or  belfry.  Before  him  is  the  choir,  exhilnting  a  gnvned  irc^ 
inferior  to  none — that  of  HolycroM,  in  the  couutjr  at  llppeiSTj. 
eicepted — and  the  north  and  south  transepts,  cmening  to  the  ri^t 
and  tft  by  large  plain  circular  arches,  throuKb  which  are  visible  tirn 
small  chapels,  situate  on  either  side  of  the  Sioir.  This  fabric  slooJ 
in  the  centre  of  a  square  plot  of  land  containiiiK  about  ax  acnx. 
and  which  was  cncloBod  with  a  wall  ten  feet  bi^.  The  entriact 
was  by  an  arched  gateway  and  gatehouse  opposite  to  the  western 
end  of  the  abbey. 

Corcomroe  was,  in  the  year  1088,  tbrice  plundered  by  RoAak 
O'Connor  and  Dermot  O'Brien.  According  to  the  red  book  cf 
Eilkennj,  in  1194,  Donald.  King  of  Liineri<^,  foundtd  a  sumpta- 


for 
monks,  and  de>li- 
cuted  it  to  ilie 
Virgin  Maiy,  v]i\k 
other  autboritifs 
assert  that  his  sun, 
Ponogh  Carbiii'. 
was  the  fouiiiUr, 
in  the  year  li'i.i'. 
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hoar  each  other  very 
distinctly,  whilst 
those  who  were  in 
the  middle  of  the 
hft.li  could  not  hear 
any  of  their  conver- 
Mtion.  Much  more 
could  be  related  of 
the  curiosities  of 
BCoQStica,  but  that 
which  we  have  de- 
tailed is  sufficient 
to  show  the  know- 
led  );;e  and  practice 
of  the  science  is  not 
confined  to  modem 
times,  and  that  in 
optica  and  me- 
ctinnics,  also,  the 
elder  civilization  of 
the  world  was  as 
reiiowne<l  ns  for 
arts,  and  poetry, 
and  eloquence.  It 
enjoys  a  reputation 
still  undiaputi^.'Lnd 
unequalltil  by  mo- 
dern society. 


OOBCOHBOE     ABBEY. 

k  HE  Abbey  of  Corcomroe  is  situated  in  a  lonely  winding  vale 
I  in  the  barony  of  Burren,  and  comity  of  Cliire.  It  was  an- 
"  ciently  called  C(Veammadh,  from  the  Irish  Cor,  a  district, 
Cam,  a  quarrel,  and  Ruaidh,  red,  and  was  also  denominated 
the  abbey  "De  Viridi  SaTO,"or  "of  the  Green  Rock,"  from 
the  amazing  fertility  of  the  mountainous  and  stony  hmd  around  it. 
Even  the  interior  of  the  abbey  at  this  day  presents  a  surface  ol 
nothing  but  rugged  stones. 

The  ruin  of  Corcomroe  Abbey  is  one  of  great  splendour.    In  the 
eograving  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  stand  near  one  of  tbe  angles 


wards  imule  SL1  , 
to  the  celebniu-il 
abbey  of  Furuis.  iii 
Lancashire.  'Hi'' 
cell  of  Kilaoiiiu'.. 
otherwise        iii'- 

time  ateramii^iol 
to  this  house. 

In  iatl7.  Doiir'Ji 
O'Brien,  Kiup  ^-f 
llioinond,  "  :•  .- 
killed  in  the  Uit!'' 
of  Sindaine.  in  ihi^ 
barony,  and  ni'- 
soliimnly  inlen"! 
in  the  abbey,  wlnv 
was  erected  to  h^ 
memory  a  gromi 
—  imeiit.  the  rf- 
B  of  whii-li  ar.' 


present  day. 
placed  inanicue 
the   Doi'tli   Hide 
the  choir. 
A    gi\»t    ball 


It  i.i 


the 


pn 


O'Briens    fell. 

Amongst  the  eliu" 

were  two  sons  ''f 

Brien    Ruodli,   (ur 

the  Red,)  KiKg''t 

Tbomond,  vii..  Tei^h  and  Mnrtogh  Garbh,  or  the  boisterouB,  fiv"i 

the  hitter  of  wli.im  it  ia  probable  the  ueJj,'hbouring  village  of  iiar- 

tflghclogh  takes  its  name.     The  ground  where  this  battle  took  piaw 

lies  along  the  bottom  of  the  hill  betwen  the  village  of  Murt<^clogh 

and  the  abbey,  which  ia  now  called  tbe  Hill  of  the  Gallows. 

John,  abbot  of  CorcomrOe,  waa,  in  1418,  made  Bisliop  of  Kil' 
macduach;  and  Archdali  reports  that  the  abbey,  wiih  fltreu 
quarters  of  land  in  Corcomroe  and  Glcammangh  were  ultiniiil*!/ 
granteil  to  Richard  Harding,  Notwithstanding  this  grant,  it 
appears  that  this  religious  establishment  was  not  foraaken  by  the 
Cistercian  monks  as  late  at  least  as  1628,  and  that  is  was  subject  10 
the  Cistercian  Ix«d  Abbot  of  Holyciott,  whcse  itt«dece«or«  we« 
mitred  abbotts  and  peera 


FAVERSHAM  ON  HIS  WAT  TO  FAME. 


BALLEEH    CASTLE. 

BOUT  two  miles  nortli  vest  from  the  little  town  of 
Frcslifoni,  coaoty  Kilkenny,  sttutd  the  tnipoeiug 
'  niins  of  Ballecn  Cnatle.  Siluat«l  on  ground  of 
I  conaitierablo  elevation,  though  of  rather  gradiiiU 
/  nscunt,  they  overlook  a  country  of  beautifally 
divcrsiCeii  appearance,  in  fine  cultivation,  ttad 
H-^'^  intcraperHed  with  niimeroua  intereeting  remains  of 
-  (inliquily.  Once  a  principal  etrony-hokl  of  the 
■  noble  house  of  Ormond,  this  caitle  was  of  conaider- 
importauce,  as  is  snflicieiitly  iitteatod  by  the 
nt  of  the  ruing,  and  the  elt'ganco  of  thotw  pavlB 
'  of  the  buililJDg  that  have  escaped  destruction.  Of 
yj"  the  original  Btructure  but  two  towers  at  pr«eent 
'  ri'niiiin.  The  north-wcat  tower  seems  to  liiivo 
^  been  erected  in  the  course  of  tlie  fourlesiith  ccn- 
'  tury,  and  was  the  keep  of  the  fortresa  as  it  then 
^  stood.  It  contained  four  floors,  one  ot  which  waa 
I  arciied ;  a  fine  stone  staircase  in  one  of  the  an^lts 
that  is  now  nearly  citstroyed,  together  »-ith  fire- 
places and  the  other  usual  appendages  to  a  build- 
ing of  the  kind — all  now  in  a  meet  dilapidated 
conditioD,  The  other  remaining  tower  is  obviously 
of  less  antiquity ;  and  were  we  not  poeseBsed  of  the 
rcAl  date  <a  its  erection,  we  would  immediately 
attribatfi  it  to  the  middle  or  termination  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  windows  of  tiis  tower,  with  their  graceful  label -mouldings, 
mulliona,  and  transoms,  some  of  which  are  overhung  and  interwoven 
with  beautiful  and  exuberant  ivy,  are  of  elegant  ooastniction ;  over 
one  of  them  is  the  date  a.d.  1455,  showing  the  erection  of  this  ude 
of  the  castle  to  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  Jnmes,  fifth  Earl  of 
Onnond,  who  posteased  ^reat  power,  and  was  a  favourite  of  Henry 
TI.,  whoconiOTedonhimtbeadditiooal  title  of  Earl  (^  Wiltshire. 


IBSHAU  OH  HIS  WAT  TO  FAMK 
BY  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 


ISS  AStlBY,  in  due  ti 


;,  read  Mr.  Favorsham'a 


1  "  Your  Iciteis  seem  to  keep,  my  dear,"  Mrs. 

I  A;.liby  haA    rcmnrk(>d.      M™.    j\Ehby    being  on 

I  '■  thoniK"  (o  know  what  tJie  let t-^rcou (.lined.    Misa 

F  Aahby  silently  purtued  her  work ;  nor  did  she  tear 

I  the  envelojie  until  she  reached  her  room,  and  was 

I.      •'  U'hat  a  strange  girl  she  is !"  said  Mrs.  Aslihy, 

I   to  her  yiiimgcr  daughter. 

i        "  And  nlways  was,"  responded  Miss  Victoria. 

/  Miss  Aahby  remained  so  long  in  her  room  tliat 
her  sister  waa  sent  to  inquire  whclhcr  she  intended 
to  make  her  appearance  at  the  (ea-table.     Victoria 

,   found  her  severe  elder  sister  writing. 

"  How  flushed  you  are,  dear !"   said  Mi»  Vic- 

Jlifls  Ashby  replied  w 
should  be  carried  to  h< 
three  letters  to  write. 

"Letteis!"  Victoria  chirped,  laughing  over  her 
sister's  shoulders.     ■'  Why,  this  one  is  as  long  as  a 

The  letter  was  a  long  one,  even  for  a  lady  to 
writ«.  It  cost  some  trouble  in  the  composition.  Mis  Ashby  did 
look  flushed.  The  most  placid  and  serious  young  lady  cannot  be 
expected  to  receive  a  love  letter,  without  betraying  the  flutter  it 
has  made  at  her  heart. 
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THE   ILLUSTRATED  DUBLIN  JOURNAL. 


"  My  dear  Mr.  Faversham,"  Mias  Aahby  wrote,  in  reply,  "  I 
confess  that  I  am  greatly  moved  and  astonished  by  your  letter, 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  at  once.  I  agree  with  you  with 
all  my  heart,  in  dteploring  the  want  of  sincerity  that  prevMls  at  the 
present  day.  We  undervalue  interchanges  of  feeling.  How  often 
wo  hear  even  brothers  say,  they  have  nothing  to  write  about  to 
their  sisters ;  even  children  to  their  parents.  I  cannot  see,  however, 
how  the  world  interposes  to  prevent  one  person  speaking  frankly 
and  fully  to  another.  You  must  permit  me  to  remind  you  that 
there  are  ,many^  very  many^  people,  who  have  not  felt  what  you  call 
the  harness  of  the  world,  as  you  have  felt  it.  I  know  how  mere 
worldly  society  deadens  the  heart,  and  bears  away  the  mind 
from  things  worthier  of  its  contemplation  than  dress,  and 
operas,  and  plays ;  and  I  am  glad  that  you  tell  me  that  you  have 
often  been  tempted  to  withdraw  yourself  from  your  artificial  world. 
You  are  wrong,  and  you  dome  injustice,  when  you  fear  that  I  shall 
despise  you  for  confessing  your  weakness.  We  are  all  weak,  and 
full  of  resolves,  which  we  seldom  carry  out,  or  we  carry  out  badly. 
I  am,  indeed,  proud  of  the  confidence  you  are  kind  enough  to  place 
in  me. 

"  Your  perturbation  and  distress,  alarm  me.  How  am  I  to 
understand  you  ?  I  am  most  flattered,  I  assure  you,  for  the  deep 
interest  you  take  in  my  unworthy  self ;  and  that  you  find  pleasure 
in  my  sincerity.  I  hope  I  may  continue  to  deserve  your  good 
opinion.  But  wh^  should  you  be  ridiculous  in  my  sight  ?  I  have 
read  this  part  of  your  letter  again  and  again ;  and  I  own,  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  think  me  very  duU  and  foolish — ^I  own  I  cannot 
thoroughly  understand  it. 

*^  I  am,  perhaps,  a  prosy  little  body.  It  is  true  that  I  hare  nerer 
before  received  a  letter  couched  in  the  warm  language  in  which  yoa 
address  me.  There  is  a  most  flattering  interpretation  to  which 
your  words  are  open  ;  but  it  would  be  folly  to  give  them  such  in- 
terpretation, since  we  know  so  very  little  of  one  another.  Yet 
you  set  your  life  before  me,  that  I  might  judge  it.  Such  judg- 
ments are  not  for  us,  nor  for  this  world.  I  am  sorry  that  you  have 
wasted  so  much  time,  but  your  education  and  abilities  will  enable 
you,  I  fervently  hope,  to  redeem  the  past,  and  to  take  that  posi- 
tion in  the  world  to  which  you  aspire.  You  call  your  confession 
of  weakness  humiliating.  It  is  the  best  part  of  your  letter,  and 
has  touched  me  more  tlmn  the  rest.  You  speak  of  my  generosity 
and  charity.  I  wish  you  would  not  flatter  me.  I  am  no  better 
than  my  neighbours,  and  only  hope  I  am  no  worse.  If  I  have 
striven  to  be  of  service  here  and  there  to  a  few  jKwr  fellow-crea- 
tiu-es,  I  have  only  done  my  duty,  and  that  barely.  Kank  you 
with  the  herd  ?  My  dear  Mr.  Faversham,  you  prove  how  little  you 
know  me  when  you  address  such  phrases  to  me.  You  allude  to 
om*  walk.  I  confess,  with  a  candour  which  you  will  not  misinter- 
pret, that  I  derived  *ery  great  pleasure  from  it.  This  pleasure 
may  have  expressed  itself  in  my  eyes  and  voice,  but  I  am  much 
iifraid  you  mismiderstood  the  expresaion,  or  .gave  too  much  im- 

f)rtance  to  it.  We  had  an  agreeable  walk,  and  we  were  happy, 
am  always  pleased  when  a  gentleman  will  forget  all  the  small, 
and,  to  my  mind,  humiliating  compliments  wliich  are  generally 
held  to  be  gallant  and  well  brod,  and  will  be  content  to  talk  ra- 
tionally and  audibly  to^a  female  companion.  I  should  have  been 
more  content  had  there  been  fewer  compliments  in  your  strange 
letter.  You  must  not  write  to  me  nor  talk  to  me  about  my  cou- 
rageous and  devout  soul.  Its  truth  and  strength  are  for  a  higher 
judgment.  You  then  crave  my  mercy.  This  is  really  too  absurd. 
I  am  to  be  your  mcxlel  of  excellence — your  sliining  light.  It  is 
monstrous.  I  am  inclined  to  laugh,  and  I  should  laugh  if  I  did 
not  8eo>  plainly  that  you  were  in  earnest.  You  say  that  I  am  not 
a  pliantom  of  yesterday,  but  I  fear  that  I  am  exactly  so  much, 
and  no  more.  You  are  to  bo  improved  by  approaching  me  1  Since 
when  am  I  a  great  teacher  and  pi-ofessor  of  everything  ?  Every 
word  that  follows  convinces  me  tliat  you  labour  under  some  hallu- 
cination in  regard  to  me.  Close  api)lication  to  some  study,  or 
travelling,  would  do  you  more  good  than  the  advice  of  a  Solon. 

"  You  are  the  strangest  correspondent.  I  am  told  in  one  line 
that  I  hate  compliments  and  despise  a  flatterer ;  and  then  my  cor- 
respondent falls  to  write  whole  baskets  of  sugar  plums,  and  nearly 
suffocates  me  under  them. 

"Where  you  are  really  serious,  and  where  you  speak  of  the  world 
and  its  vanities,  I  find  that  we  think  very  much  alike,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  find  this.    There  are  indeed  deeper  and  holier  fedings, 


as  you  say,  than  those  which  manifest  themselves  in  drawing:, 
rooms.  I  have  always  had  a  horror  of  ball-rooms  from  my  child- 
hood. Dancing  is  not,  to  me,  the  amusement  of  a  rational  cn^- 
ture.  It  i&  natural  in  children,  for  it  conduces,  I  am  told,  to  the 
healthy  development  of  their  bodies.  Tlie  quiet,  flenBilde  con- 
versation of  good  and  educated  people  k  aaiusemetil  enough  fur 
every  well  regulated  mind.  , 

*'  Again,  you  say  that  every  heart  eAiould  speak  witlioat  reserve. 
This  is  quite  true.  Are  you  quite  sure  yout  ktief^  is  that  of  an 
entirely  candid  writer?  I  can  only  say,  for  my  psit,  tliat  I  find 
it  a  very  hard  lesson  to  master  the  meanings  of  it.  I  am  nh>t 
delighted  with  its  earnestness ;  and,  where  it  refera  directly  to  my 
humble  self,  I  should  not  be  a  woman — ^I  gbould  act  be  human,  if  I 
did  not  feel  some  gratification. 

"  But  you  fly  about  in  a  roost  tmacocmntablfl  mannef.  Yirm 
flowers  and  hedge-rows,  and  hopes  soaring  from  the  diwt  to  your 
worldly  prospecte ;  that  these  are  modest  is  no  misfortane  to'  my 
mind,  'thej  who  are  not  content  with  a  little,  shookl  thtm- 
selves  make  that  little  more.'  You  appear  to  be  ambiUoiis,  and 
you  tdl  me  that  you  want  strength  of  cnaracteir.  1  feaf  you  over- 
rate my  powers  when  you  appeal  to  me,  a  weak,  inexperieno<^l 
woman,  who  knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  worM,  (nor  caros 
to  know,)  to  give  you  courage.  Reflect  how  you  hnpose  a  re- 
sponsibility on  me,  when  you  declare  that  I  may  destroy  all  yoiir 
courage—all  your  prospects  I  II  a  creature  yoa  ilave  not  seen  half- 
a-dozen  times  in  the  whole  course  of  your  Kfe  I  We  Hye  in  rail- 
road times  it  is  true^  but  we  may  surely  afford  some  few  months 
at  least  to  consider  requests  of  the  nature  you  address  to  me.  I 
I  feel  naturaUy  flattered  by  them,  as  who  wouW  not?  Still,  give 
me  leave  to  say  that,  so  snort  and  trivial  is  our  acquaintance,  and 
so  unused  am  I  to  such  a  letter  as  yours,  that  I  am  pussled. 

^*  My  mother  and  father,  who  are  at  tea  down  stairs,  wonder 
what  I  can  be  writing  about  all  this  tune ;  aoid  I  feel  anxious,  for  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  I  am  right  in  holding  this  oorrestomlence  with 
you.  You  have  deeply  disturbed  and  unsettJed  me.  what  a  youiijj 
kdy  of  the  world  would  say.  In  reply  to  a  ktter  like  youre — who 
can  say  ?  I  am  sure,  nobody  in  this  house.  Ton  see,  you  desire, 
if  I  understand  you,  to  escape  from  the  conventional  trammels  of 
society,  while  1  aimost  regret  that  I  don't  know  mow  of  thorn. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  disguise  my  sentiments,  and  be  very  formitl ; 
this  part  I  could  never  consent  to  act.  I  can  only  hope  that  yr»:i 
will  not  misunderstand  me.  I  own  frankly  to  you  that  I  am  proud 
of  your  confidence,  and  shall  endeavour  to  understand  how  to  value 
it.  I  am  constrained  to  admit  that  I  feel  an  interest  in  this  corrtrs- 
pondence  which  I  cannot  describe.  Fray,  don't  mistake  me.  I 
mean  no  more  than  I  write. 

"  You  say,  will  I  destroy  your  dream  ?  It  is  a  dream  that  has 
death  in  the  very  heart  of  it.  I  cannot  bear  to  read  the  conclusion 
of  your  letter  a  second  time.  I  remember  all  our  walk,  every  wc»r3 
you  said,  how  completely  I  was  interested.  All  the  evening  it  dwelt 
happily  in  my  memory. 

''  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  not  quite  understand  this  rambling 
note.  Believe  me,  I  shall  think  of  you,  and  pray  for  you.  Your 
sincere  friend, 

"Akaminta  Ashby." 

Miss  Ashby's  letter  was  admirably  adapted  to  confound  and  jK^r- 
plex  a  man  of  Henry  Faversham's  temperament,  and  did  confuuu'l 
and  perplex  him  accordingly.  The  lofty  gentleman  was  crest-fallen 
imder  the  criticism  of  the  young  lady,  to  whom  he  had  addi^^sstnl 
his  flowing  sentences.  His  images  and  conceits  had  gone  for 
nought.  The  lesson  was  not  a  useless  one.  We  shall  see  presently 
how  Faversham  profited  by  it. 

[to  BB  CONTINUEI).] 


Error  and  PRi5.nn)iCE.-*-What  renders  man  unjust?  Are  not 
errors  and  prejudices  the  causes  of  the  abuse  of  power?  If  you 
really  wish  to  prevent  the  commission  of  injustices,  you  must  firat 
remove  error  and  prejudice.  Any  one  entrusted  with  power  will 
abuse  it,  if  not  also  connected  with  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue,  no 
matter  whether  be  be  a  prinpe  or  one  of  the  peopfe. 


RAMBLES  AFTER  WILD  FLOWERS. 
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nr   A  CHUBCUYAB]). 

S  STOOD  to  day 
Mid  the  ruins  gra^ 
Of  a  church,  with  ivied  crest, 
Twas  carpeted  with  greensward  £air, 
It  had  a  silent,  solemn  air. 
As  if  all  nature's  music  there 
Was  hushed  that  the  dead  might  rest. 

The  hand  of  Time  had  fallen  on  mnch. 
But  with  a  licht  and  wayward  touch. 

As  if  even  Ke  felt  with  awe. 
The  church  had  scareeiy  felt  his  rage. 
The  tombs,  'tis  true,  were  bent  wi&  ase. 
But  the  memories  scrolled  on  each  marble  page 

Were  there  without  a  flaw. 

Those  letters  did  appear  to  me 
Like  to  the  faith  oi  mfa 


)Ugm: 


Upon  our  spirits  wrougl 
When  we  bend  and  grow  hoary  with  care  and  with  years. 
When  each  friend,  and  each  scene,  of  our  youth  disappears, 
That  faith  remains  with  onr  joys  and  tears 

Till  we  sleep  in  the  hope  that  it  taught. 


BAHBLES  APTEB  WILD  FL0WEB8. 

• 

*'  Thank  God  I  when  forth  from  Eden 

The  weeping  pair  were  driven. 
That  unto  Earth,  though  cursed  with  thorns, 

The  little  flower  was  given. 
That  Eve  when  looking  downward. 

To  face  her  God  afraid. 
Beheld  the  scented  violet. 

The  primrose  in  the  shade."  Mary  ffounU. 

HE  love  of  flowers  is  a  sacred  fettling ;  it  ia  felt 
and  acknowledged  b^  the  savage  aa  well  as  by  the 
phikwopher ;  in  earliegt  infancy  as  well  aa  in  ex- 
treme old  age ;  and  the  poor  and  humble  derive  as 
much  pleasure  from  it  as  the  great  and  wealthy. 
The  universal  heart  ol  man,  indeed,  as  has  been 
well  observed,  bkwes  flowers.  They  are  wreathed 
round  the  cradle,  the  marriage-ahar,  and  the  tomb. 
The  Cupid  of  the  ancient  llindOs  tipped  his  arrows 
with  flowers,  and  orange  flowew  are  a  bridal  crown 
^nthufl— a  nation  of  yesterday.  Fbwers  garlanded 
the  Grecian  altar,  and  hung  in  votive  wreaths  be- 
fore the  Christian's  shrine.  This  love  of  flowers  is 
totally  independent  of  the  abstruse  daasifications  of 
science.  It  is  not  according  to  their  systematic 
arrangement  in  orders,  their  number  of  leaves  and 
petals,  nor  their  peculiarities  of  growth;  it  is  for 
themselves  alone — ^in  their  exquisite  forms,  brilliant 
colours,  and  delicious  odours.  Roiwseau  has  truly 
said,  though  at  first  sight  it  appears  rather  para- 
m  A'^  doxical,  that  a  man  may  be  a  good  botanist  %ith- 
JTV  S  /  out  knowing  the  name  of  a  single  phint.  We 
^y  f  do  not,  by  any  means,  desire  to  underrate  the  ad- 

vantages  of  science,  but  merely  to  impress  our 
readers  with  the  conviction  that  the  cultivation  of  flowers  is  not  the 
occult  mystery  that  many  take  it  to  be.  -  If  delight  may  provoke 
men's  labour,^'  Bay«  Gerarde,  "  what  greater  dehght  is  there  than  to 
behold  the  ^th  apparelled  with  plants,  bb  with  a  robe  of  em- 
bn)iaorc<l  work,  set  with  orient  nearls  and  gaTnished  with  great 
divereity  of  rare  and  costly  jewels  1  Give  nie  leave  to  teU  you 
that  God,  of  his  infinite  goodness  and  bounty  hath,  ^  J*e  me- 
dium  of  plants,  bestowed  almost  all  food,  clothing,  and  medicine 
uponmaiu"    Mrs.  Hcmans  has  beautifully  said  : 

"  Flowers !  wben  the  Saviour's  calm,  bemgnaat  eye 
FfcU  on  your  gentle  beauty ;  when  from  you 
That  heavenly  lesson  for  all  hearts  He  drew. 
Eternal,  universal  as  the  sky ; 
Then  in  the  bosom  of  your  punty 
A  voice  He  set,  as  in  a  temple-shnne. 
That  life's  quick  travellers  ne'er  might  pass  you  1^ 
Unwam'd  of  that  sweet  oracle  divine. 


Let  us  ramble  for  a  while  into  old  hdary  woods,  among  gray 
mgged  trees,  and  thickly  matted  hedge-rows ;  over  green  fiehls, 
beside  silent  waters  and,  amid  Spring's  plenitude  of  wild  flowers. 
Here  is  our  old  friend  the  diiisy,  which  we  love  for  its  simple  beauty, 
and  cherish  for  its  sweet  name.  What  a  lovely  sugg^tion  :  "  the 
eye  of  the  day,"  or  as  old  Chaucer  called  it,  the  "  ee  'o  the  day'* — the 
diay's  eye,  just  waking  at  the  first  blushes  of  the  dawn,  and  strug- 
gling with  a  few  silent  tears  which  make  it  blink  ;  and  then  laugh- 
ing in  very  joy  at  the  glory  of  the  sun,  greeting  the  lark  after  the 
first  breaking  of  the  mom,  with  its  sparkling  star-like  form.  Old 
Chaucer's  heart  gudied  with  joy  at  the  first  budding  of  Spring. 
His  blood  l>egan  to  stir  with  new  anticipations.  He  was  uj)  Initimea 
in  the  morning,  before  the  daisies  were  well  rid  of  their  t<.'ars.  Ilig 
books  were  dead  letters  then — there  were  better  books  without ;  he 
went  to  hear  the  birds  sing,  to  see  the  flowers  blow,  and  to  inhale 
their  hallowed  fragitince.  He  tells  us  that  he  loved  the  daisies 
above  all  flowers  that  grew,  and  under  the  shade  of  the  great  oaks 
at  Castle  Donnington,  he  would  sit  and  contemplate  their  starry 
blossoms. 


<( 


1  am  up  and  walking  in  the  mead, 

To  see  this  flower  against  the  sun  spi'ead. 
When  it  upriseth,  early  on  the  morrow. 
That  blissml  sicht  softeueth  all  iny  sorrow. 
So  cLTd  am  I,  that  when  I  have  presence 
Of  it,  to  do  it  all  reverence, 
«    As  she  that  is  of  aU  flowers  the  flower, 
Fulfilled  of  all  'I'irtue  and  honour, 
And  ever  alike  fair  and  fresh  of  hue. 

And  ever  I  love  it.  and  ever  alike  new ; 
And  ever  I  shall,  till  that  mine  heart  die ; 
There  loveth  no  one  hotter  in  his  life. 
And  when  that  it  is  eve  I  run  blytbe. 
As  soon  as  ever  the  sun  siuketh  west. 
To  see  this  flower  how  it  will  go  to  rest. 
For  fear  of  night — so  hatcth  she  darkness. 
Her  cheer  is  plainly  spread  iu  the  bri^htuoss 
Of  the  sun — ^for  there  it  will  unclose. ' 

In  Chaucer's  time  the  daisy  was  called  ^^  Marguerite,"  and  was 
considered  an  emblem  of  constancy  and  love.  It  is  called  by  this 
name  at  the  present  day  in  France ;  the  word  in  French  signifying 
a  pearl.  It  was  the  device  of  the  unfortunate  Margai'et  of  Aniou, 
and,  while  prosperity  surrounded  her,  her  nobles  wore  it  in  their 
hair,  and  her  maids  had  it  embroidered  on  their  boddices.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  name  was  well  understood  by  Francis,  I.,  who 
called  his  devoted  sister,  Marrraret  of  Valois — ^the  companion  of 
Erasmus,  she  too  who  had  the  daisy -flower  worn  in  her  honour — 
his  "Marguerite of  Marguerites."  Its  botanical  name,  "  Bellis  Feren- 
nis,"  "  Unfading  Beauty,"  is  highly  poetical  and  suggestive. 

In  the  mutations  of  languages  substantives  and  adjectives  under- 
go the  fewest  changes ;  and  those  which  refer  to  the  appearances  of 
nature  have  a  remarkable  permanency,  llie  English  word  rose 
may  be  traced  up  to  the  old  Persian,  and  will  then  be  found  iden- 
tical with  the  modern  word,  and  signifying  red.  In  the  French  the 
word  is  roH^  in  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  rosa  ;  in  the  Ger- 
man and  Danish  rose,  in  the  Dutch  roos,  Sweedisli  ros,  Armenian 
rosen,  Irish  ros,  Welsh  rhos,  Greek  poiow,  from  the  root  ^of  red 
or  ruddy.  Rosemary  is  formed  of  a  compound  implying  sea-rose ;  in 
the  Welsh  rhos  mart ;  Irish  hath  ros^  a  sea-rose. 

Our  old  friend  the  buttercup  has  an  especial  charm  in  its  name. 
We  remember  when  we  went  into  the  lawns  and  meadows,  and 
gathered  such  armsfuU  of  the  glittering  blossom,  that  our  Uttle 
arms  were  well  wearied  with  their  load.  An(l  then  the  great 
charm  so  inseparable  from  buttercups,  of  ascertaining  which  of  our 
young  comi>anions  were  most  fondly  attached  to  butter,  Jt)y  holding 
the  flower  beneath  the  chin ;  we  were  unfortunately  much  given  to 
studies  of  philosophy  in  our  younger  days,  and  on  these  occasions 
always  had  a  sly  intuition  that  the  flower  would  reflect  its  golden  Hght 
without  caring  for  the  individual's  love  of  butter.  The  little  celadine 
isa  near  neighbour  to  the  buttercup ;  it  is  sometimes  called  small- wort. 
In  Lyte's  "  Herbal,"  which  w^as  "  first  let  forth  in  the  Almaigne 
tongue  in  1578,''  the  greats  cehidineis  called  ^^  Chelidonium,''  that 
is  to  say,  swallow  tribe  ;  because,  as  Flinil  writes,  **  it  was  first 
found  out  by  swallowes,  and  hath  healed  the  eyes  and  restored  sight 
to  th«ir  young  ones,  that  lud  banne  in  theiv  eyes^  or.  have  l)eea 
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blinde.'*  The  author  teUs  m  that  the  leaser  celadme  was  so  called 
because  ^4t  beginneth  to  spring  and  to  flower  at  the  coming 
of  the  swallows,  and  withers  at  their  returned'  Of  the  same  tribe 
is  the  pheasant's  eye,  so  called  on  account  of  its  close  resemblanc- 
to  the  eye  of  that  bird.  It  was  called  by  Gerarde  ^^rose-ae 
rubie,'*  in  allusion  to  its  brilliancy  ;  it  hsjs  also  the  classic  name  of 
Adonis,  from  the  ancient  fable  which  states  it  to  have  sprung  from 
a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Adonis.  I1ie  sweet  anemone  is  ano^er  of 
the  same  class;  its  name  in  Greek  signifies  *^  Windsor  ^^ spirit." 
Its  English  appdlation  of  wind-flower  is  a  poetical  name,  and 
characteristic  of  its  fragile  beauty.  The  elegant  clematis  is  a 
member  of  the  same  extensive  family.  Old  Gerarde  claims  the 
honour  of  having  given  it  its  poetical  name  of  "  traveller*s  joy,** 
on  account  of  its  ^^  decking  ana  adorning  waies  and  hedges  where 
people  travel" : 

"  On  wilding  rose-bush  apt  to  creep, 
0*er  the  dry  limestone's  craggy  steep, 

There  still  a  gay  companion  near, 
To  the  way-faxing  traveller." 

All  these  flowers  are  comprehended  in  one  extensive  family,  having 
the  ranunculus  as  the  type  of  the  whole,  and  termed  *^  lianuncu- 
laceae,"  from  the  Latin  root,  ra/ia,  a  frog. 

The  many  appellations  which  some  plants  have  received,  and  the 
many  plants  to  which  the  same  name  is  sometimes  applied,  renders 
it  exceedingly  perplexing  to  the  reader  of  the  older  poets  to  under- 
stand all  the  allusions  that  are  made  to  flowers.  One  of  the  pret- 
tiest names  which  occurs  in  English  poetry,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  applied  the  name  to  the  traveller's  joy, 
as  the  following  lines  would  indicate : 

"  On  the  hiU 
Let  the  wild  heath  bell  flourish  still ; 
Cherish  the  tolip,  prmie  the  vine, 
But  freely  let  tlie  woodbine  twine. 
And  leave  ontrimmed  the  eglantine.** 

In  another  passage  he  bids  a  lady  twine  a  wreath  of  eglantine  for 
her  brow,  but  we  cannot  admit  the  prickly  briar — the  eglantine  of 
the  old  uoetG — ^in  such  a  case,  as  a  wreath  of  thorns  could  add  nothing 
to  the  cnarms  and  graces  of  beauty.  Milton  mak6s  a  similar  error ; 
in  the  following  oouplet  he  appears  to  allude  to  the  honeysuckle  : — 

**  Through  the  sweetbriar  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine." 

Spenser  and  Shakspeare  do  not  commit  such  mistakes ;  they  are 
both  careful  to  preserve  the  old  pp^c  names  of  flowers,  and  a 
botanical  connection  in  their  floraPgrdupp.  The  true  cc^bntine  of 
the  olden  writers,  is  the  prickly  sweetbriar  rose,  one  of  the  most 
lovely  cliildren  of  the  woxls  and  green  lanes,  and  which,  during 
the  whole  Summer,  exhales  tiie  most  delightful  perfume  from  its 
leaves  and  flowers.  It  is  the  ^*  Rosa  rubiginosa**  of  modem  botany, 
and  the  *^  Kosa  eglanteria"  of  the  olden  time. 

Of  the  flowers  which  have  obtained  the  special  notice  of  the 
poets,  the  violet  stands  almost  first.  Like  the  eglantine,  however, 
the  name  has  been  applied  to  several  distinct  plants.  In  old  times, 
the  snowdrop  was  often  called  the  narcissus  violet ;  the  wall-flower 
was  called  the  Garnesee  violet,  and  in  French,  violette  jaune.  The 
periwinkle  was  anciently  called  du  lisseron^  or,  violette  des  sorciers^ 
and  our  own  violet  waa  termed  tnolette  de  Mars.  Not  to  modem  poets 
alone  do  its  beauties  belong,  for  scarce  a  poet  from  old  Homer  aown 
to  Wordsworth  has  failed  to  sing  its  praises,  and  fables  without  end 
have  been  invented,  to  account  for  tine  origin  of  its  name.  We  can 
find  no  better  etjrmology  than  that  which  deiives  it  from  the  Latin 
rid,  b^  or  on  the  wayside,  where  it  grows  to  cheer  the  wayfarer, 
with  its  odorous  breath.  The  sweet  little  heart's-ease,  or  pansy,  is' 
of  the  violet  tribe !  What  an  endearing  name  is  that !  Ease  for 
the  heart.  Who  can  tell  how  manv  sorrowing  hearts  may  have 
found  solace  in  that  lovely  flower,  how  many  weary  spirits  may 
have  seen  in  the  soft,  lovins  smile  of  that  little  blossom,  a  new 
world  of  joy,  a  new  source  m  life  and  comfort.  The  hearts'-ease 
haa  been  the  subject  of  some  grotesque  appellatiouB ;  herb-trinity, 
three-faces-under-a-hood,  love-in-idleneas,  and  numerous  other 
strange  compounds  have  been  applied  to  it.    In  the  ^'  Midsummer 


Night*s  Dream,*'  where  Shabroeare  describee  the  uselesnegB  of 
Cupid^B  aim  at  the  heart  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  he  thus  refen  to  it : 

*'  Tet  marked  I,  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell ; 

It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, 
Before  milK-white,  now  purple  with  Love*B  wound, 

And  maidens  call  it,  '  Love  in  Xdleneaa' " 

There  is  a  bewitching  beauty  in  the  simile,  equal  to  any  Goroi 
metaphor  which  has  emanated  from  Shakspeare^s  genius. 

A  little  group  of  pansies,  mingled  with  marigolds  (called  Sonn<, 
cares)  is  a  common  offering  of  friendship  in  France.  Thef>.il 
lover  frequently  presents  them  to  his  mistress,  with  the  mot t«. 
"  May  they  be  far  from  thee.*' 

The  classical  beauty  which  characterizes  many  of  the  botanit^l 
names  of  our  field  flowers  renders  the  study  of  botany  particukrlr 
charming  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  The  deadly  mghtshade  i<' : 
pleasing  instance ;  its  botanical  name  of  ^'  Atropa  belladonna"  b 
very  suggestive  of  its  histoiy  and  properties.  Atropa,  ono  of  th 
Fates,  was  endowed  with  the  privilege  of  cutting  the tl'vadi: 
life.  The  wasting  disease  termea  atrophy  is  named  after  th.  f  it.i 
deity.  The  specific  named  belladonna,  signifying  a  beautiful  bi\ . 
conjoined  with  the  generic  tense,  serves  as  an  admirable  symbol  o: 
the  plant — ^Death  embalmed  in  beauty,  a  blighting  poison  lurkin; 
beneath  a  lovely  form.  Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  allude  to  tlu 
plant  in  ^*  Macbeth,"  under  the  name  of  the  insane  root.  The 
origin  of  the  name  of  hyacinth  is  another  beautiful  instance.  Th^ 
ancient  poets  tell  us  that  the  flower  received  its  name  from  Apollo, 
who,  having  the  misfortune  to  kiU  his  friend,  the  elegant  youth 
Ilyacin  thus,  changed  the  blood  that  was  spilled  into  that  flower. 
In  sooth,  it  is  a  sweet  fancy  to  be  embalmed  for  ever  in  regenera- 
tive beautv — ^to  live  again,  from  season  to  season,  in  undyiu*:  Ijy^- 
liness.  The  flower  would  consecrate  his  memory,  and  keep  his 
gentleness  enslirined. 

The  naming  of  the  Andromeda  is  a  very  notewortliy  incident  in 
the  life  of  the  great  Swedish  naturalist,  LinnsBus.     It  is  cheering 
to  watch  the  footsteps  of  a  genius  like  Linnaeus,  departing  from 
beaten  tracks  and  time-honoured  usages,  striking  out  into  a  new 
pathway,  and  by  it  arriving  at  some  of  the  grandest  truths  of 
nature.    In  the  wide  field  of  natural  history,  he  walked  as  a  cod- 
queror  going  on  to  triumph ;  tracing  out  new  analogies,  foun<iiii-r 
new  systems  of  classification,  and  illuminating,  as  with  the  wand 
of  an  enchanter,  beautv,  harmony,  and  light,  from  a  dxirk  and 
dingy  chaos,  throwing  chains  over  the  great  Proteus  at  the  instant 
when  he  slumbered,  and,  by  his  genius  and  imperturbable  deter- 
mination, forcing  him  to  reveal  1^  mysteries.     In  traversing  tk 
bleak  uncultivated  wilds  of  Lycksele,  Lapland,  whither,  while  yd 
in  his  youth,  he  was  sent  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Upsal,  he  foumi 
this  plant  in  great  profusion,  decorating  the  wide  and  desoLit^ 
marshes  with  its  myriads  of  lovely  blossoms.    The  plant  cli«t'ly 
resembles  one  of  the  heaths  (Erica  daboecia)  and  is  extrenioly 
beautiful.    The  buds  are  of  a  blood-red  colour  before  they  expauui 
but  when  fully  blown,  the  colour  is  a  flesh-colour.     In  contcmphit- 
ing  its  chaste  beauties,  and  it  is  just  such  a  plant  as  might  lla^c 
blooifled  in  £dcn,  the  imaginative  mind  of  the  great  naturalist  was 
struck  by  a  fancied  resemblance,  in  the  general  character  of  the 
plant,  to  the  story  of  Andromeda,  as  rekted  by  the  poets.    "*^ 
went  on  over  snows  and  moors,  and  tiie  sweet  flower  still  shed  it^ 
holy  light  upon  him,  to  cheer  him  on  his  way.    All  the  details  oi 
the  fate  of  Andromeda  occurred  to  his  mind,  and  he  thought  that 
if  the  mythologists  had  intended  to  symbolize  the  plant,  they  conl'l 
not  have  devised  a  more  appropriate  fable.    Andromeda  is  J^l^^' 
sented  as  a  virgin  of  exquisite  beauty,  chained  to  a  rock  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  and  exposed  to  dragons  and  venemous  serpents; ; 
the  flower  always  grew  on  some  turfy  hillock,  amid  ^e  wild  8waiup*i 
where  Uie  water  bathed  its  roots,  as  the  sea  washed  the  i^^^  ^^ 
Andromeda.    The  unhappy  virgin  was  assailed  by  aea-monstci^ ; 
the  abode  of  the  flowers  was  frequented  bv  various  reptiles.    -I^'^ 
poets  fable  that  Perseus  came  to  deliver  the  afflicted  maiden  b^ 
aU  her  dangers,  and  to  chase  away  her  foes ;  and  so,  too,  thought 
Liniueus,  does  the  Summer,  like  another  Perseus,  come  to  give  m^ 
light  and  hope  to  all  things,  drying  up  the  water  which  suirou^^ 
thepLint. 

Tnese  elegant  ideas,  and  poetical  allusions  in  the  writings  of  I-^' 
senus,  have  done  as  much  for  the  advancement  of  natuxtu  history 
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as  hia  deep  and  penetzating  inquiries  in  matters  of  pure  science. 
The  picture  is  a  cheering  one,  of  the  solitary  traveller  refreshing 
himself  with  his  claasical  recollections,  and  handing  down  to  pos- 
terity the  resnlt  of  his  day-dreams,  by  affixing  a  new  name  to  the 
flower  which  had  been  his  solace  in  the  wilderness.  And  while 
digging  down  into  the  dry  details  of  physical  science,  he  was  yet 
lighted,  as  a  miner  by  his  lamp,  with  these  beautiful  fancies  of  the 
olden  time,  these  relics  of  a  lost  world  of  poetry ;  breathing  so 
inuch  that  is  good  and  true,  so  much  that  is  lovely  and  divine,  that 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  our  love,  we  are  almost  lured  into  the  belief 
they  are  verities. 

^  LOST    AND    FOUin). 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

OWARDS  the  dose  of  the  r«ign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
there  lived  in  a  handsome  villa,  situate  on  the 
southern  suburbs  of  Dublin,  a  retired  gentleman  of 
larse  taste  and  independent  fortune.  His  taste 
had  been  acquired  in  Italy,  where  he  had  spent 
several  years,  chiefly  in  the  literary  and  artistic 
society  of  Rome,  and  where  he  derived  consider- 
able advantages  from  almost  constant  intercouise 
with  the  savans  and  virtuosi  of  that  brilliant 
capital.  His  fortune  was  acquired  by  railway 
speculations,  which  he  had  managed  with  such 
foresight  and  prudence,  that  he  contrived  to 
escape  the  crash  that  followed  the  steam  mania  of 
the  early  part  of  this  century.  Mr.  Simon  was 
looked  up  to  as  a  great  authority  on  all  the  niceties 
and  stratagems  of  finance ;  and  long  after  he  had 
ceased  to  speculate  in  public  securities,  his  house 
continued  to  be  the  resort  of  the  gay  and  fashion- 
able society,  which  consents  to  soU  its  aristocratic 
fingers  in  the  muddy  waters  of  seven  per  cents. 
He  had  but  one  child,  a  delicate,  high-spirited,  and 
vivacious  ffirl  of  eighteen,  whom  he  loved  to  excess, 
and  who,  out  for  the  amiability  and  goodness  of 
her  nature,  would  have  been  spoiled  ^yond  hopa 
of  recovery  by  his  unwearied  concessions  to  her  whims  and  caprices. 
Agnes  loved  her  father  in  return,  and,  when  sicknees  or  despon- 
dency slackeued  the  usual  flow  of  hia  spirits,  proved  to  him  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  a  household  angel.  Woman's  love,  however,  is 
large  and  deep,  and  Agnes  found  room,  in  a  sly  comer  of  her  heart, 
for  a  s^ond  idol.  She  had  not  seen  plain  John  Waters  a  dozen 
times  when  she  secretly  surrendered  him  her  heart,  and  worshipped 
him  with  that  high  fervour,  whose  best  adoration  is  silence.  Inile- 
pently  of  his  personal  graces,  which  were  few,  his  ways  were  dear 
to  her,  for  the  nobleness  and  sincerity  of  the  nature  which  seemed 
to  animate  and  guide  them.  His  very  laugh,  was  in  itself  a  tre- 
Bure,  BO  vigorous,  hearty,  and  jubilant  it  was  ;  and  his  humour  was 
of  that  quaint  cast  which  becomes  irresistible  from  its  mock  gravity 
and  affected  solemnity.  What  brought.  Waters  to  Ashbud  Villa,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say.  It  was  understood  at  one  time,  that  he  was 
a  speculator  seeking  advice.  Agnes  had  a  tradition  which  she 
reserved  for  herself  that  the  speculation  took  another  direction 
than  that  which  leads  to  stocks,  share-lists,  and  investments, 
and,  strange  to  say  the  same  idea,  took  the  shape  of  suspicion  iu 
other  mincb  than  hers.  Old  Lady  Faddle,  a  respectable  dowager, 
who  Rhared  with  Mr.  Simon  all  the  fine  art  enthusiasm  of  the 
society  frequenting  the  villa,  was  known  to  have  said  that  if  she 
was  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Waters  *^  had  a  pearl  in  his  eye,'*  a  statement 
which  she  accompanied  with  an  expressive  look  and  shake  of  the 
head,  very  distasteful,  it  must  be  told,  to  young  Mr.  Rogers,  an  ex- 
quisite, more  remarkable  for  his  faultless  gloves  and  prettv  neckties 
than  for  good  taste  or  good  breeding ;  and  who  was  known  to 
cherish  a  passion,  and  that  a  hot  one,  for  the  young  mistreas  of 
Ashbud  ViUa.  Spite  of  all  we  may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
taken  for  fiction  that  Lad^  Faddle  absolutely  loved  Mr.  Rogers,  or 
as  she  decorously  called  him,  greatly  to  his  disgust,  ^^  my  Master 
Rogers."  Her  partiality  was  evinced  in  various  ways,  not  the  least 
remarkable  of  which  was  her  constantly  forcing  on  him  queen- 
cakes  and  oranges,  whenever  they  happened  to  encounter  each 


other.  If  she  caught  him  at  a  public  promenade,  she  would  insist 
on  taking  his  arm  and  marching  him  up  and  down  between  rows 
of  people,  who  praised  him  for  his  filial  attention  to  his  mother ; 
if  at  the  theatre,  he  carried  her  bouquet,  helped  to  cloak,  and  assist 
her  to  the  carriage.  The  wags  of  nis  acquaintance  iusisted  that 
matters  were  fast  approaching  a  crisis,  and  counselled  him  to  adopt 
green  spectacles  and  shoe-buckles,  that  the  coming  event  mi^t  not 
Jack  harmony  and  uniformity.  To  all  those  reproaches  Rogers 
answered  with  sublime  silence  and  a  well-sustained  air  of  con- 
temptuous indifference.  He  hated  to  be  chaffed,  he  hated  Lady 
Faddle,  but,  as,  in  renouncing  her,  he  shoidd  have  to  renounce  Ashbud 
Villa,  he  concealed  his  emotions  and  even  mustered  up  enough 
patience  to  tolerate,  without  reciprocating,  the  gifts  and  caresses 
of  his  venerable  wooer. 

On  a  morning  of  July,  1844,  Agnes  Simon  and  her  father  were 
seated  at  breakfast  in  a  prettily-furnished  room  opening  into  a 
small  conservatorv,  and  admitting  through  its  windows  glimpses 
of  the  green  ana  citrol-coloured  foliage  in  which  Ashbud  Villa 
was  embosomed^  Mr.  Simon  was  buried  in  the  pages  of  his  news- 
paper, whilst  his  daughter  was  employed  in  grouping  to  her  satis- 
faction a  bunch  of  fresh-cut  flowers.  Some  happy  thought  was 
evidently  tickling  her  fancy,  for  smiles  passed  and  re-pamed  her 
face  like  summer  ripples  intersecting  the  sunny  surface  of  a  lake. 

"Papa."    , 

"  Darling." 

*^  Did  you  hear  what  happened  to  Lady  Faddle  at  the  drawing- 
room,  on  Friday  last  ?" 

"  Didn't  fall  over  her  train,  I  hope  ?" 

"Dear  sir,  no ;  her  heels,  at  least,  are  not  artificial,  though  you 
are  ill-natured  enough  to  insinuate  so ;  she  dropped  her  teeth." 

"  Her  teeth  ?" 

"  Her  teeth !  She  was  complimenting  Master  Rogers  on  the 
whiteness  of  his  wristbands  when  her  tongue  suddenly  ceased,  a 
tinkle  was  heard  on  the  floor,  and  somebody  exclaimed,  ^  Bless 
me,  what  lady  has  lost  a  row  ?* " 

"  She  recovered  them,  of  course?'* 

"  Dear  sir,  you  will  never  let  one  finish  a  story.  When  I  was  a 
child,  I  knew  Jack  would  kill  the  giants,  but  I  scorned  to  anti- 
cipate the  catastrophe." 

"  You  are  a  precious  torment." 

"  Except  when  papa  is  sick,  or  in  the  blues.  Dear  sir,  when 
will  Providence  bless  you  with  another  fit  ?" 

"  Of  what,  chUd  ?" 

"  Of  the  blues,  sir." 

"You  appear  anxious  to  see  me  laid  up,  I  presume," 

"  I  am  guilty  of  that  weakness,  sir.  If  you  knew  how  delighted 
one  feels  at  being  called  an  angel,  and  a  darling,  and  twenty 
other  fine  names,  you  could  scarcely  blame  me." 

"  AVhen  you  were  ill  last  time,  you  said  I  was  a  seraph.  Dear 
sir,  I  am  ready  to  lower  my  pretensions ;  make  me  a  plain  saint  next 
t  ime,  and  leave  the  canonization  to  posterity." 

'•'•  May  I  ask  the  cause  of  Miss  Simon's  mirth  this  morning.' 

"I>ady  Faddle's  teeth,  sir,  she  can't  help  thinking  how  queer  one 
must  feel  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  one  row  of  teeth  in  her  mouth 
and  the  other  taking  the  round  of  the  castle." 

"  Agnes,  Agnes." 

"  Master  Rogers,  I  am  told,  sir,  was  so  delighted  at  what  hap- 
pened that  he  took  to  bed  and  was'nt  seen  till  last  night,  when  our 
John  caught  him  playing  claquer  to  a  ballet  dancer  in  that  very 
handsome  theatre  in  Hawkins  street." 

Mr.  Simon  laid  down  his  paper  and  looked  with  some  severity  at 
his  daughter,  who  returned  his  gaze  with  an  arch  show  of  bo- 
wilderment. 

"Miss  Simon,  I—." 

"  Will  you  pardon  me,  sir,  on  a  solemn  occasion  like  the  present, 
is  it  not  indecorous  to  assist  in  a  morning  wrapper  ?  Pray,  ex- 
cuse me  for  me  for  a  moment,  whilst  I  run  to  put  on  poor  mamma's 
mourning." 

^^  Will  vou  kindly  have  a  little  discretion,  Miss  Simon  ?  I  intend 
you  shall  hear  a  little  sermon  from  me  on — " 

"  And  the  text,  sir  ?" 

"  Charity,  Miss  Simon." 

"  That  I  believe  is  an  angelic  attribute,  dear  aiJ" 

"  I  wish  it  were  a  more  womanly  one,  Agnes," 
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<^  Dear  papa,  did  Captain  Cooke  touch  at  the  idand  of  Utopia  ?" 

^^  Now  you  are  getting  wearisome.  Poor  Lady  Faddle,  Agnes,  is, 
and  I  mean  nothing  disraBpectful  when  I  mention  it,  a  penou  whose 
age  at  least  ought  to  secure  her  respect  and  attention." 

*^  You  are  not  forgetting  Master  liogers,  sir  ?" 

*^  Time  brings  its  infirmities,  with  which  society  is  supposed  to 
sympathise,  and  the  failings  which  accompany  them  are  condon^ 
by  the  amiabihty  of  those  on  whom  they  fall.  What  are  you 
writing  ?" 

^^  A  new  system  of  ethics,  sir — ^the  author  is  a  dearly  beloved  rela- 
tive of  the  amanuensis." 

^^  If  Lady  Faddle  wishes  to  wear  artificial  teeth,  there  is  no  law 
to  hinder  her  doing  so.  If  she  love  Mr.  Kogers,  let  her.  She  is 
Btill  good  looking." 

^^  Thanks  to  &e  inventor  of  the  looking  glass.'* 

^^  Has  a  fresh  complexion." 

^^  Dear  sir,  how  can  you  ?  Surely  you  would  not  deny  a  lady 
the  pleasure  of  painting  in  water  colours  ?" 

Her  figure." 

^^Papa,  dear,  where  does  Shakespeare  speak  of  leather  and 
prunella  V" 

"Her  eyes  are  fine." 

"  Oh !  true !" 

**  There  came  a  knight  out  of  the  west, 

With  a  rey  do — lo  lonna, 
Quoth  he,  I  ride  from  mom  till  night, 

In  search  of  Ma  Bella  Donna." 

^^  I  declare  Agnes,  you  are  growing  intolerable.  Another  cnp 
of  coffee." 

^^  It  is  long  since  you  were  so  eloquent,  sir.  It  will  delight  me 
to  be  able  to  tell  her  ladyship  what  a  warm  partisan  she  has  secured 
in  Ashbud  ViUa." 

^^  You  do  no  such  thing.  Miss  Monkey.*' 

"Lord!  papa." 

"Do,  if  you  please,  with  the  certainty  of  my  displeasure.  I 
sliould  blush  to  have  this  conversation  repeated,  Miss  Simon." 

**  Only  fancy  Master  Rogers'  jealousy,  sir." 

Mr.  Simon  frowned  for  a  moment,  but  had  to  laugh  the  next. 

"  Can  you  imagine  the  consequences,  papa?  Indignant  accusa- 
tions— challenge— early  morning — ^Dalkey  Ie;)aad — ^pistols  and  cho- 
colate— fire  to  be  delivered  at  twenty  paces — entrance  of  Lady 
Faddle — *  up,  up  with  your  weapons,  gentlemen' — ^Master  Rogers, 
away,  thou  hast  turned  my  love  to  wormwood' — '  dear  Mr.  Simon,  I 
faint — support  me' — ha  t  ha !  ha  1  How  chamnngly  melo-dramatic, 
sir  I" 

"  I  tell  you,  AgnoB,  I  shall  not  allow  this  ladjjr's  name  to  be 

under  the  subject  of  your  pleasantries.     If,  for  mstance ** 

"  She  should  become  my  stepmother,  sir,  her  revenge  would  be 
terrible." 

"  I  will  not  envy  you  the  credit  of  this  rude  jest,  Agnes.  You 
have  a  trick  of  slipping  the  button  off  your  foU,  even  with  your 
best  friends.  I  suppose  a  marriage  between  Lady  Faddle  and  me 
would  give  you  sati^action — ^throw  down  all  obstacles,  for  instance, 
lx?tween  you  and  Mr.  Rogers  1  Eh  ?  ' 

"  Dear  sir,  you  take  too  much  advantage  of  your  penetration. 
I  a9])ire  so  high  ?  Cypress  and  laurel,  what  would  a  poor  little 
woman,  like  Agnes  Simon,  do  with  so  eligible  a  person  ?" 

"  Beautiful  humility !  Not  good  enough  for  him,  child  I" 

"  You  forget  his  neckties,  sir,  and  then,  if  you  knew  how  much 
the  lustre  of  his  boots  contributes  to  the  brillhuicy  of  his  mind,  you 
would  pronounce  the  idea  hopeless. 

"  Keckties  and  boots  I  you  do  not  blame  him  for  bestowing  care 
on  his  person— do  you  ?" 

"I,  papa !  Tiet  us  be  grave,  pray,  as  becomes  the  subject." 

"  Do  1  smile?" 

"  Do  I,  dear  sir  ?  Smile,  indeed,  and  Master  Bc^^ers  on  the 
carpet.     Let  me  send  you  another  cup." 

"The  evasion  is  pretty,  but  inartistic,  Mia  Simon.  What  is 
your  objection  to  Mr.  Rogers  ?    Is  he  not  handsome  ?" 

"  Lady  Faddle  vows  he  is,  sir." 

"  Does  ho  not  love  you?" 

"  With  your  consent,  I  shall  ask  him,  papa." 

"  I  trust  even  my  authority  would  be  insufficient  to  make  you  do 
Bo.     It  is  plain,  then,  that  you  do  not  care  for  him." 

"  How  ungrateful  of  him  to  say  so.*' 
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^^  Suppoae,  Agnes,  we  give  over  bantering,  and  eichange  ermfi. 
denoes. " 

"  In  that  event,  papa.*' 

"  I  should  tell  you  that  I  do  not  think  of  Lady  Faddle  in  th^ 
light  of  your  conjecture ;  and  having  satisfied  my  little  tonnmtor  sc 
far,  I  would  ask  her,  if  she  loves  ?" 

"  She  would  say,  let  us  suppose — •  I  do,  sir.' " 

"  I  should  ask  her  to  follow  the  current  of  her  thonghte,  and  kt 
me  where  they  rest. ' 

"  Dear  sir,  with  due  respect  for  the  metaphor,  she  would  answer. 
'in  calm  Waters.'" 

"  HaUoa  I" 

**  Did  the  coffee  scald  you,  sir  ?" 

"  Waters— aye^to  be  sure.  Blows  the  wind  in  that  quarter, 
Agnes  ?" 

"  Many  a  day,  sir  j  swallows  come  from  the  south." 

"  And  your  solitary  bird  has  made  a  Summer  ?" 

"  Spare  me,  papa,  I  hare  been  indescreet  in  telling  you  8o  much.'' 

"  I  hope  your  tieart  doea  not  reproach  yon,  Agnes." 

"  Never,  when  you  are  concerned ;  here  comes  Lady  Faddle,  as  I 
live,  up  the  avenue.    Her  advertisement  was  answered,  then.** 

"  Advertisement,  what  was  that?" 

"  Din'nt  see  it  sir  I  let  me  think— aye— *  Stolen  or  strayed,  lost  or 
mislaid,  by  a  young  and  fascinating  female,  one  zowof  teeth  and  a—.' ' 

"  Silence,  for  goodness  sake,  they  come.  *  Good  morning,  Lady 
Faddle.    How  dye  do,  Mr.  Roger  ?'  " 

"  Charming  day,  Mr.  Simon,"  said  Lady  Faddle,  as  she  disengair.-i 
her  arm  from  Mr.  Rogers,  and  threw  herself,  with  an  air  of  con- 
siderable dignity^  on  a  lounger.  "  Master  Rogers,  will  you  fetch 
me  &  hand-screen,  the  light  is  ao  farilHant.  How  is  my  pet  ?"  t^h^ 
continued,  reaching  hex  £uid  to  Agnes,  who,  with  eyes  revcrentlj 
bent  to  the  ground,  approached  her  with  a  gait  full  of  mock  tim- 
idity. "  Do'nt  go  out,  child,  if  you  care  for  your  compltnon— 
freddes  are  no  longer  fashionable." 

^'  Ib  the  sun  the  ion  yet,  madam  ?'  asked  A^es,  with  a  bewitch- 
ing shrewdness. 

'*  Heaven  knowes  child.  Since  the  shilling  noTels  came  out,  nobx]) 
who  has  a  reputation  for  common  sense  to  preserve  will  k)ok  at 
the  moon." 

*^  The  change  would  be  perfect,  madam,  if  the  stars  also  wt^re 
put  upon  the  index.  Is  it  allowable  to  speak  of  roses  and  night- 
ingales?" 

^'  No,  my  dear,  the  prevailing  taste  inclines  to  dahlias  and  psro- 
quets ;  even  parrots  are  voted  bores,  and  are  being  sold  in  hundreds 
to  the  Jews." 

"  The  bores,  ma'am  ?" 

*'  The  parrots,  duld.  The  tendency  of  the  i^  is  taking  the  direc- 
tion of  common  sense.  We  have  begun  to  exalt  the  natural,  v^ 
set  down  the  artificial  to  its  proper  level." 

*^  A  healthy  siffn  of  the  times.'' 

"  Ve'y,"  added  Mr.  Rogers.     "  'Tis  charming,  it  is." 

(^  Thus,  you  see,  the  world  reverts  once  more  to  the  beantifol 
and  good."  ' 

^^  Which  deprives  you  and  me  of  all  chance  in  the  scramble, 
Lady  Faddle." 

**  Chance  I  Miss  Simon,  chance  indeed.  I  should  like  to  knov 
by  whose  authority  the  legitimate  claims  of  goodness  and  beaoty 
are  reduced  to  mere  chances  I" 

*^  The  world  is  not  wholly  bawbabous,"  renoarked  Mr.  Rogcn. 

^^  The  observation  is  very  excellent  for  you.  Master  Rogers." 

"  Thank  vou.  Lady  Faddle." 

^*  It  is  renreshing  to  hear  a  person  who  can  say  something  origi- 
nal," said  Agnes,  whilst  she  looked  as  demure  as  a  sphynx. 

"  Thank'ee,  Mjss  Simon,  praise  from  such  a  source  is — au— au."— 

**  Suppose  we  say  inestimable  "  suggested  Agnes. 

Mr.  Rogers  bowed  and  smiled  approvingly. 

"  Will  you,  like  a  dear,  phuse  this  pillow  a  little  higher?"  aaked 
her  ladyship,  with  a  look  meant  to  conquer  tibe  young  gentleman. 

*i  Delighted  to  oblige  you,  Lady  Faddle  ;  you  look  as  grand  tf 
Jove — you  do." 

^^  How  fortunate  the  god  is  in  having  so  sweet  a  Hebe/'  ^^ 
Miss  Simon,  with  a  little  silvery  laugh. 

''Hebe I    Hebei    Miss  Simon." 

**  Yes,  Jlr.  Rogers,  you  surely  must  remember.  She  wa8  ^^ 
oooler  to  Olympus." 
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"  Aw,  dont." 

"  Indeed  I" 

*^Mt.  Simon,"  biok*  m  liwly  Faddia,  *^did  you  see  the 
Athengeum  f* 

^^  Anything  strange?^' 

^' A  stupid  eulogy  ol  those  horrid  Caracci;  theyVe  dug  up  a 
newligbtby  tiie  way— oneSaaaoloratti,  whoee  painting,  they  say, 
resembles  the  finest  enamelling." 

^'  Poor  praise,  Lady  Faddle.** 

^^  Depends  on  the  canon  in  Togue,  tny  dear  sir.  When  I  was  a 
girl,  and  Macliae  was  in  the  first  blow  of  his  reputation — colour 
was  eyerything — ^nowtis  figure,  sir.  That  disgusting,  snuffy  old  man, 
that  vile  Turner  has  a  school  of  his  own — ^I  don't  know  where  we 
shall  stop.    Did  you  see  his  mountain  glen  ?" 

**No." 

^^  Such  a  monstrosity — all  red,,  and  blue,  and  pink,  and  ultra- 
marine— ^they  dragged  me  across  half  London  to  look  at  it.  It 
reminded  me  of  a  piece  of  canvas  sadly  atUoked  with  scarletina, 
and  purple  fever.    Now,  there's  a  k)ve" — 

"  Which,  Lady  Faddle  ?" 

^^  Haydin's  burning  of  Borne — superb,  sir.  Thackeray  lifted  his 
hat  to  it.  By  the  way,  talking  of  the  great  moralist,  you  did  not 
hear  his  latest  hon  mot  f  * 

"  Not  so  fortunate." 

^^  Well,  it's  so  good  I  You  must  know  that  Albert  Smith — 
capital  man  for  a  small  party  where  nobody  else  has  a  tongue, 
wrote  these  lines  in  the  Counter  of  TitbaVs  album,  at  her  sp^^ 
and  pressing  request  :— 

*  Mount  Blanc  is  the  monarch'of  mountaiuB, 
They  crowned  him  long  ago ; 
Bat  toko  they  got  to  crown  him, 
Nobody  seems  to  know.' 

It  happened  a  few  weeks  after,  that  William  Makepeace — 
euphomous  name  by  the  way  for  a  gentleman  whose  pen-handle  is 
a  bludgeon — ^was  also  requested  to  brand  his  burning  genius  on 
the  same  pages.  And  imdemeath  pow  Albert's  lines  he  wrote 
as  follows : — 

'  I'm  sore  that  Smith  wrote  in  »  hurry. 
To  criticise  I  don't  presume  ; 
But  still,  I  think  that  Lindley  Murray, 
Instead  of  wAo,  had  written  loliom.* 

Is  it  not  very  sarcastic,  Master  B^rs  ?*' 

^^  Astonishing,  Lady  Faddle.  Who  but  the  author  of  Pickwick 
could  have  thought  it  ?" 

^^  Pickwick !  Mr.  Borers,"  exclaimed  Agnes. 

Lady  Faddle,  seeing  her  charge  in  danger,  resumed  her  chat  with 
unladylike  vehemence. 

*^  Talking  of  art,  .Mr.  Simon,  old  Crackfun,  the  Jew,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  purchasing  the  celebrated  Cenci  vase." 

Mr.  Simon  Hterally  leaped  from  his  chair,  and  clasped  his  hands 
in  amazement.  ^^  Crackfun,  the  purchaser  of  the  Cenci  vase  1  Im- 
possible !" 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  how." 

^^  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware.  Lady  Faddle,  that  the  vase  you 
speak  of  has  beoi,  and  is,  the  dream  of  my  life.  Good  morning, 
Mr.  Waters." 

The  salutation  was  addressed  to  a  plainly-attired  gentleman,  who 
entered  the  room  unannounced,  and,  having  shaken  hands  with  the 
party,  seated  himself  near  the  glass  doors  of  the  conservatory. 

*'0f  your  life  I  Mr.  Simon,  who  would  have  taken  you  for  an 
enthusiast  ?" 

"Who?"  echoed  Mr.  Rogers,  deferentially. 

"  I  saw  it  at  Naples,  in  the  cabinet  of  a  reduced  nobleman,  I 
offered  to  become  the  purchaser  for  three  thousand  guineas ;  but 
the  man*s  taste  was  greater  than  his  necessities,  and  he  refused  to 
part  with  it.     I  left  Naples  a  discontented  man,  and  am  so  still." 

"  Nonsense — discontented  I  You,  to  imitate  a  baby  crying  for 
a  slice  of  mouldy  moon  !  ha  I  ha !" 

*'  Banter  me,  aa  your  ladyship  may,  this  is  the  whole  truth.  I 
am  a  fanatic  in  art.  There  is  a  group  of  Bacchanals  on  that  vase 
that  I  would  lose  an  eye  to  own." 

"  Bless  me,  Mr.  Simon,  I  can  scarcely  credit  your  ibnaticism. 
Fancy  one  going  about  with  one  eye  1" 

"  My  eye !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Rogers. 


"  Be  as  sarcastic  as  you  like,  Lady  Faddle,  I- 
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"  Sarcastic,  Mr.  Simon  I  here  is  Master  Rogers  who  shall  wit- 
necB  for  me  against  you.  Now,  Rogers,  dear,  when  it  was  given 
out  that  one  of  Mrs.  Grunestone's  feet  was  an  inch  longer  than  the 
other,  who  went  about  to  all  her  acquaintance  and  contradicted  it  ? 
who  put  down  the  report  tliat  Miss  Swan  had  to  be  confined  once 
a  month  in  a  straight  jacket  ?  who  dispelled  the  terrible  rumour 
that  the  Beresford's  used  salt  pork  at  breakfast  ?  who  denied  in 
every  comer  of  the  town  that  Lady  Bencher  flung  a  toast  rack 
at  her  husband,  and  put  pins  in  the  arms  of  his  dressing  gown — 
who  ?" 

"  You  astonish  us.  Lady  Faddle— we  never  heard  these  accusa- 
tions made  before,"  said  Agnes,  hurriedly. 

*  *  The  fact  speaks  poorly  for  your  experience,  child.  Where  is  the 
use  of  being  ahve,  if  one  does  not  know  what  is  passing  ?  Besides, 
should  those  abominable  details  ever  reach  you,  shut  3^ur  ears  to 
them.  Society,  as  you  shall  yet  find,  my  love,  is  very  uncharit- 
able." 

"  It  would  seem  so,  indeed.  How  those  unhappy  victims  of 
falsehood  must  feel  in  finding  in  your  ladyship  an  advocate,  who, 
not  only  rebuts  actual  charges,  but  anticipates  others  that  have  not 
yet  been  made." 

"  Conscience,  child,  a  peaceful  c(»iBcience  is  my  only  reward. 
Take  it  for  granted,  that  when  your  reputation  is  attacked,  I  shall 
not  be  slow  to  defend  it.  Was  it  not  cruel  to  say,  that  the  Hon. 
^Irs.  Slarkey  had  lost  a  row  of  pearls  at  the  last  drawingroom  by 
the  buiBting  of  her  stomacher.  Oh !  for  a  wliip — ^you  know  the 
quotation,  my  dear." 

*^  IIow  kind  of  you  to  think  of  my  reputation,  Lady  Faddle. 
Fortunately  for  us  both,  it  is  an  anomalous  thing  that  takes  care  of 
itaelf." 

"  As  you  like,  my  dear ;  yet,  when  Mrs.  Perkins  said  that  the  colour 
in  Miss  Basset's  nose  was  the  fruit  of  French  brandy,  was  it  not 
providential  that  the  poor,  maligned  girl  had  some  one  to  take  her 
part  ?  Not  that  I  would  say  that  Miss  Basset  does  not  take  brandy, 
but,  I  should  think,  only  medicinally,  at  least  moderately." 

^*  I  have  heard  it  discolours  teeth  strangely,"  said  Agn^.  *'  Ladies 
should  be  cautious,  your  ladysliip,  for " 

^^  As  I  was  saying  about  the  vase,  Mr.  Simon,"  said  Lady  Faddle, 
adroitly,  turning  tl^  conversation,  ^^  Crackfun  has  got  it ;  and  his 
den  in  Bishop  street  is  the  resort  of  all  Dublin." 

"  Did  you  hear  what  he  gave  for  it  ?" 

"  A  trifle,  sir.     Only  five  hundred  pounds." 

"  Gone  for  a  bagatelle  1" 

*^  Crackkm  himself  is  in  Dublin." 

"  Then  I  shall  call  on  him.  May  I  mention,  your  ladyship, 
merely  by  way  of  introduction  ?" 

"  AVith  my  heartiest  good  wishes,  Mr.  Simon.  By  the  way, 
should  the  fellow  tell  you  that  I  playeri  him  foul  about  a  miserable 
brilliant,  don't  lose  your  temper  from  a  friendly  impulse.  People 
will  tell  falsehoods,  Mr.  Simon.  Do  I  suggest  anything  new  to 
you,  Mr.  Waters  ?" 

^*  Merely  a  boomerang,  madam,  which  I  had  the  good  luck  to  get 
for  a  trifle  this  morning." 

"  And  pray,  what  is  that,  sir  ?" 

"  A  curious  weapon,  which  might  recommend  itself  to  your  lady- 
ship. Its  peculiarity  is  that,  after  being  discbarced,  it  may  return 
with  increased  force  to  wound  the  hand  that  hurled  it." 

"  You  puzzle  me  sadly.     Can  you  illustrate  its  advantages  ?'* 

"  Well,  allegoricaUy,  we'll  say  that  Jones  says  that  Smith  picked 
a  pocket ;  the  he  here  is  the  boomerang  discharged.  Smith  replies 
that  Jones  stole  a  pair  of  stockings  from  a  drying  line,  there's  the 
boomerang  returned.    Do  I  convey  myself  to  your  ladyship?" 

"  So,  so.     Is  the  world  improving,  do  you  think,  Mi\  Waters?" 

"Taking  your  ladyship  as  an  instance,  I  should  say  we  are 
making  adniirable  progress." 

*'  And  yet,  people  will  not  hoU  their  tongues.  Rogers,  dear, 
what  did  IVfrs.  Belinont  say  of  me,  the  morning  after  the  drawing- 
room?" 

"  Awl  something  to  the  effect  that  Lady  Faddle  was  the  most 
chawming  woman  present." 

"  Are  you  surprised  that  I  should  feel  vexed  at  the  impertinences 
of  those  creatine,  Mr.  Waters  ?" 

"  I  should  hare  cround  my  teeth  with  anguish  were  I  your  lady- 
ship." 
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'^  And  General  Sweetman's  sister  said  I  was  a  toad — the  wretch  !'* 
"  I  am  never  annoyed,  madam,  by  people  who  are  rulgar  enough 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade.    Even  I  come  across  some  of  this  coarse 
tattle  at  times." 

**  You  do  ?    Of  course,  they  say  cruel  things  of  me,  don't  they  ?" 
**  I  regret  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  gratSying  your  curiosity, 
Lady  Faddle." 

"Dear Mr.  Waters,  pray  don't  Sjpare  your  revelations  for  my 
sake.    Does  not  the  salamander  live  m  fire  ?" 

'*  Your  ladyship  will  excuse    me— there's  , nothing  indelicate; 

but" 

"  Economise  your '  buts,*  dear  Mr.  Waters,  and  let  me  know  what 
they  have  said  of  me.  ^  Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel 
just.' '» 

"  To  begin ;  for  instance,'* 

"  Yes." 

"  They  report  your  ladyship's  age  as  considerably  over  fifty — 
that  your  spirit  is  constantly  elbowing  its  way  into  balls  and 
parties,  whilst  your  body  is  performing  slow  ootUlions  round  the  fa- 
mily vault  of  the  Faddlea." 
**I  can  credit  all  this  ;  well?" 

*^  That  your  complexion  is  gone,  and  its  substitute  is  as  much  at 
home  as  a  patch  on  the  cheek  of  a  corpse,  or  a  harlequin  on  the 
hearse-box  at  a  bishop's  funeral. " 
"  Yes— yes !" 

**  They  say  that  your  hair  first  saw  the  light  in  Brittany,  where 
it  was  bought  by  the  ounce,  and  now  suits  you  as  a  yellow  carpet 
suits  a  green  drawing-room ;  in  other  words,  is  as  much  out  of 
place  as  a  broken-voiced  bailiff  in  an  organ  loft,  or  a  death's  head 
at  a  coronation." 

"Oh!  day  and  night ! " 
"  Am  I  distressing  your  ladyship?" 

"  Sir !  Cannot  I  afford  to  despise  this  farrago  of  falsehood?' 
"  Uncharitable,  from  the   beginning,    they  pretend  to  believe 
that  your  ladjrsliip's  circle  is  kept  together  by  the  fear  of  your  lady- 
ship's tongue— that  you  unite  personally  the  hideousness  of  the  black 
hznrd  with  the  venom  of  the  puff-adder." 
* '  The  puff-adder  I     Good." 

"  They  affect  to  regard  your  ladyship's  visits  as  an  epidemic  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy,  and  believe  that  you  travel  in  cycles,  like 

the  cholera — ^that" 

**  Pray,  that  will  do,  Mr.  Waters — dear  Mr.  Waters.  And  who, 
in  the  name  of  injured  society,  are  my  accusers  ?" 


"  Let  us  have  their  names,"  said  Mr.  RogezB,  violently  agi- 
tating his  person.  ^ 

"  Again,  I  must  beg  your  ladyship's  forbearance.  Were  I  to  re- 
veal  the  names  of  the  uncharitable  persons — ^thoee  carrion  vnltuns 
of  the  salons — ^nine  of  every  ten  doors  in  the  city  would  be  clogel 
to  me,  and  your  ladyship's  list  of  acquaintances  be  so  diminish&l 
that  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  town  knockers  should  have  to  put  oq 
mourning."  ^ 

"  And  to  me  the  ingrates  are  indebted  for  whatever  elegance  or 
to  be  seen  amongst  them.  I  may  justly  say  I  have  been  the  foundress 
of  Dublin  society." 

^^  How  forgetful  I  Ah,  my  dear  madam,  people  are  too  apt  to 
forget  benefits  conferred  when  circumstances  make  them  indepen- 
dent of  those  who  bestowed  them.  You  will  find  it  hinted  in  tho 
lost  books  of  the  Sybils,  that  Komulus  fiayed  alive  the  wolf  that 
suckled  him.** 

*^  But,  am  I  to  have  no  reprisals  ?  Are  these  people  to  be  suffered 
to  poison  my  reputation  anonymously?    The  «*f»«Mn« !" 

'^  Which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  ancient  and  honourable  profes- 
sion, if  madam  remembers.  Masks  were  invented  to  some  par- 
pose,  and  gentlemen  who  could  not  stab  in  the  dayhght  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  dark." 

^*  Theire  is  still  some  consolation.  ^  Wert  thou  as  pure  as  ice  and  as 
chaste  as  snow  thou  would'st  not  escape  calumny.'  Beautiful  poet— 
injured  woman !    Where  is  Mr.  Simon,  Agnes,  child  ?" 

^'  Grone  to  call  on  Mr.  Crackfun,  madam." 

^*  You  are  right.  That  vase  seems  so  have  turned  his  head.  Gire 
me  your  arm.  Master  Bogers.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Waters.  Agnes, 
child,  kiss  me.'' 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

Since  our  last  issue  we  have  received  a  communication  from  11^- 
Blanchard  Jerrold,  relative  to  his  not  having  furnished  d 
sufficient  supply  of  MS.  for  his  story  of  "Faversham  on  his  way 
TO  FAME."  Mr.  Jerrold  has  intimated  that  he  was  not  aware  his 
copy  had  been  exhausted^  as  he  was  out  of  town^  but  that  he  shall 
forward  it  regularly  for  the  future.  The  Publisher  has^  thereforey 
decided  upon  resuming  the  publication  of  the  story. 
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A  HIGHT  AT  KA. 

CBAFTKB    I. 


^.■™-yjr      therefore    I 
'^*l^?*      say  nothing 
^^Mi  of  the  ctkrlier 

part  of  poor 
Eliza's  eihi- 

™tiou.  Mr 

late  excellent  wifi',  and  your 
BiBter,  wereiiiiteof  your  way 
iiE  thinking,  and  what  waa 
theconBcquence?  ^Vhy,that 
the  chilli  used  to  go  dawdling 


rhicken    with    tho    pip,   its 

firetty  little  face  as  «ad  ns  a 
iinem,  and  its  cheeks  the 


oppoBJto  of  conYex." 

•'  Poor  Ellen !" 

"  Poor  Ellen  ?  n  »y«  I, 
Captain  Beanchamp.  She 
was  nearer  to  roe  than  to 
you— and  if  I  nid  dearer  also, 
perhaps  I  should  advance  no 
more  than  I  had  argument  to 
nuuDtain.  I'll  leavu  it  to  any 
one  to  judge  whether  I  did 
not  show  tus  much  before  her 
death  and  after.  She  had  all 
the  advice  that  Dublin  could 
afford,  and  her  funeral,  in- 
".liiding  a  weeping  Hymen 


I  MSn  O'  HVSHAROOMSl" 


for  her  mODnment,  ooat  me 
fire  handled  pounds.  Fd  - 
like  to  know  what  mra«  could 
be  expected  from  any  dia- 
consolate  husband  in  the 
country  ?■' 

"  It  is  not  Uiedead— itn  not 


daughter  too  ft 

"  And  I  say  yon  keep  too 
tig^t  a  one  on  yours." 

"To  see  a  little  giddy 
cockle-shell  like  Eliia  allowed 
to  chocM  her  own  reatfing — 
her  own  friends — her  own 
society — her  own  bonn  for 
study  or  amusement.  What 
can  you  expect  from  it?" 

"  To  see  a  number  of  young 
people,  all  health  and  good* 
nature,  clapped  into  a  room, 
and  ran  ged  akmg  the  wall ,  like 
mummisB  in  a  catacoml>— 
a  school-book  or  the  '  PU- 
pTim'B  Progreas'  for  their  only 
reading — drened  up  to  the 
throat  in   black — taoght  to 


very  sports !  Now,  what 
can  von  expect  from  that?" 

"  rhe  slackened  bow  will 
never  send  an  anow  home." 

"The  bow  o'er-bcnt  will 

"  Well,  Major,  yoD  are  too 
many  for  me  at  this  word- 
play. You  have  the  kItso- 
tage;  for  you  are  one  of 
those  persons  who  love  to 
turn  everything  into  matter 
of  ridieole,  and  it  is  as  vain 
to  reason  with  a  jester,  as  it 
is  to  bring  cannon  to  bear 
upon  butterflies.  For  my 
part,  I  never  hear  one  ot 
those  modem  philoaophen 
advocate  the  turoing  a  child 
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loose  into  a  library  and  choose  his  own  reading,  that  I  do  not  feel 
inclined  to  ask  him — ^sir,  if  your  child  were  sick,  would  you  send 
him  alone  into  a  druggist's  wareroom  to  lay  his  hand  at  random 
Upon  bane  or  antidote  ?  If  your  child  were  in  want  of  society, 
would  you  turn  him  into  the  street  to  choose  what  company  he 
pleases  ?  For  what  are  books  but  comjxiny  ?  A  good  book  is 
good  company — and  a  bad  book  is  very,  very  bad  company  indeed. 
A  Utile  time,  brother,  will,  I  fear,  too  plainly  show  you  the  faliacr 
of  your  fsshionable  philosophy.  Take  your  own  way — but  mark 
wlmt  I  tell  you :  Eliza  will  give  you  cause  to  regret  your  oyer- 
indulgence  before  she  is  many  years  older,  llad  my  poor  sister 
lived  (what  fancy  possessed  her  to  marry  as  she  did  I  cannot  tell,) 
there  would  have  been  some  hope  of  safety ;  but  as  it  is,  I  look  for 
a  lee  shore,  with  blue  lights  and  minute  guns,  I  promise  you.'' 

"  And  had  my  poor  sister  live^l,"  replied  the  Major,  ^*  whose  only 
foolish  act  that  I  ivmember  was  that  of  giving  her  hand  to  Lieute- 
nant fioauchamp,  of  Mizen  Lodge,  B.I?.,  my  nieces  might  have 
some  chance  of  happiness  and — comfort — ^but  as  it  is " 

The  above  conversation  passed  between  Major  O'Brien  and  his 
brother-in-law,  as  they  sat  together,  at  sunset,  on  a  nistic  seat  in 
the  little'shi-ubberv  of  Drunisharabo  Hall,  the  Major's  wooden  leg 
poirrtcd  horizontally  forward,  and  the  dark  and  sallow-faced  Lieu- 
tenant sitting  in  the  gloomy  shadow  of  a  laurel  at  the  further  end. 

**  Come — come — however,"  added  the  Major,  ob8or\'ing  some 
vexation  on  the  sailor's  countenance,  *^  I  have  done  ;  we  must  not 
quarrel,  brother.  Kli2a's  marriage  will  decide  the  que-stion — and  I 
cannot  better  show  you  how  little  I  am  disposed  to  anger  at  this 
moment,  than  by  wishing  that  every  one  of  your  good  daughters 
may  meet  as  fair  an  offer  as  that  of  Henry  Courtenay.'' 

('  Ay,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  ^*  in  that,  indeed,  she  has  met  a 
happy  fortune.  Yet,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  although  all  appears  so 
certain  in  that  quarter,  I  have  strange  misgivings  that  the  match 
will  never  be.     Have  you  mentioned  the  matter  to  Eliza  yet  ?*' 

**  No — I  waited  until  to-morrow  to  propose  it  to  her." 

^^  Ten  to  one  she  runs  adrift  at  the  idea  of  it.'* 

**  Good  brother,  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  know  Eliza.  Her  father *B 
msh  would  be  enough  to  make  her  instantly  forego  her  own.  This 
is  the  effect  of  rational  indulgence.  You  shall  see  the  proof  before 
you  leave  Drumshambo  Hall,  for  I  intend  to  speak  to  her  about  it 
to-morrow,  as  soon  as  we  have  taken  brvakfasi." 

At  this  instant,  a  long  shadow  was  thrown  across  the  lawn,  from 
the  rustic  gate  which  led  towards  the  village  roar],  and  a  sweet  voice 
was  heard  singing  at  a  distance  the  first  verso  of  Burns'  beautiful 
song : 

*«  Their  groves  o'  groen  myrtle  let  foreign  landi  reckoai 

Where  bright  beaming  simmers  exalt  the  perfume ) 
Far  dearer  tu  me  yon  lone  glen  o'  greea  breckan, 
Wi'  the  barn  atealing  under  the  lang  yellow  broom.** 

**  There  she  is,"  said  the  Major,  with  a  delighted  eye. 

Casting  their  eyes  in  that  direction,  they  beheld  standing  at  the 
gate,  with  eyes  reverted  to  the  village,  a  young  lady,  dressed  in 
simjile  white,  with  a  plain  blue  sash  around  her  waist,  and  dark 
and  curling  hair,  of  somewhat  less  than  the  usual  lenudi.  While 
the  gentlemen  observed  her,  a  second  shadow  fell  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  immediately  after  both  disappeared.  It  was  plain 
EUza  had  not  seen  her  father  and  her  uncle.  Supposing  that  it  was 
one  of  the  tenantry  who  might  wish  to  use  her  intercession  with 
hiuLself,  the  Aiajor  did  not  tiike  notice  of  the  cimumstance,  but  con- 
tinued the  conversation  with  his  brother-in-law. 

"  Tliat  was  a  volume  of  Burns  which  she  carried  in  her  hand— 
just  the  jxjet  for  her — the  wild  unshackled  bard  of  nature.  You 
may  have  seen  the  glen,  which  we  call  the  Glen  of  Ferns,  running 
between  the  mountain  and  the  village.  It  is  a  favourite  haunt  (3 
Ehza's,  prized  for  its  very  wilduees,  and  the  Irish  character  of  its 
scenery.  It  is  just  the  place  for  her  to  sit  and  read  such  a  book  as 
that,  the  sweet  smelUng  ferns  around  her,  and  tlie  wind  rushing 
over  the  beds  of  rushes  by  the  little  river  side.  I  remember  on  the 
day  after  the  skirmish  at  Drumshambo " 

"  Here  comes  Eliza  again,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  who  had  his 
rea<«()Ti»  for  dreading  the  mention  of  Drumshambo* 

Although  Mr.  Uarmond  O'Brien  bore  the  title  of  Major,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  any  considerable  portion  of  his  life  had  been 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  state  in  which  he  lived.  His  military 
ezperienoe  was  confined  to  a  campaign  or  two  in  a  volunteer  corps 


which  was  raised  for  the  protection  of  social  order,  during  one  oC 
those  civil  conviilsions  which  used  to  confer  variety  on  the  ocra- 
pations  of  rural  life  in  Ireland.  In  this  brief  space,  however,  hi« 
reputation  liad  risen  liigh,  and  he  wsa  accuaiomed  in  his  retirement 
to  Hpeak  of  the  achievements  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring bogs  and  mountains,  with  a  solemnity  that  to  persons  mors 
experiencod  in  warfare  had  something  amusing,  but  which  did  not 
fau  to  strike  many  of  his  hearers  (particularly  when  they  happened 
to  be  members  of  his  household,  or  guests  invited  to  his  taUe)  with 
astonishment  and  admiration. 

Some  of  his  friends  considered  that  an  over-fondnenfor  such  re- 
miniscences and  Major  O'Brien's  foible,  but,  if  it  deserved  the  name, 
he  had  many  good  qualities  to  make  amends  for  so  slight  an  im- 
perfection. He  dealt  mildly  with  his  tenantry,  aad  other  depeud- 
ents  ;  as  a  father  he  was  more  than  kind,  and  in  a  country  whero  it 
wss  not  easy  to  be  all  to  aU,  he  was  hospitable  and  net^boorly,  with- 
out distinction  of  sect  or  party. 

Drumshambo  Hall  (so  named  from  the  scene  of  that  memorable 
skirmish,  the  most  considerable  in  which  its  proprietor  iiad  ever 
been  engaged,  and  in  which  he  had  nobly  laid  down  a  limb  for  hLs 
king  and  country)  was  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situa- 
tion, than  for  any  superior  elegance  or  grandeur  in  th6  edtfice;.itS{.'ll, 
It  stood  on  a  bright  green  point  of  land,  jutting  out  into  the  Sluii- 

non,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  two  miles  from .     On  tlic 

left  a  grove  of  firs' overshadowed  an  antique  fort,  supposed  to  hsve 
once  glittered  with  the  arms  of  the  mighty  Brian,  the  Caliph  Ilaroun 
Almscbid  of  Irish  history.  Behind  arose  a  cra^rtry  mountain, 
washed  at  its  bsae  by  the  waters  of  the  stream,  which  dilatin-;  a 
little  farther  toward  their  source,  formed  a  spacious  lake,  stu.M-l 
with  islets,  and  graced  with  ^  many  a  wood  and  many  an  auti  i  it 
ruin.  On  the  left  of  the  hall,  the  wooded  slopes  were  spotted  wiu. 
handsome  villas,  or  with  the  cottage^  of  the  peasantry,  whOe  the 
front  windows  commanded  a  view  of  the  town  and  bridge,  an  anti- 
que and  somewhat  fantastical  structure  containing  more  than  a 
score  of  arches,  Saracenic,  Gothic,  Saxon,  Norman,  pointed,  para- 
bolic, eUiptical,  and  of  every  curve  and  form  that  were  known  iu 
the  history  of  architecture. 

The  situation  on  the  whole,  was  one  of  unusual  beauty.  H  Te, 
in  the  calm  summer  days,  flat-bottomed  man-boats  fioated  slov^Iy 
along  the  glassy  basin  that  reflected  the  gray  crags  of  the  nei.:;h- 
bouring  mountain.  The  call  of  the  boatman  was  echoed  &moiy^  t 
the  lonesome  sunny  heights :  the  marten  twittered  round  the  cavc-s, 
or  skimmed  the  shining  surface  of  the  stream,  in  chase  of  his  invi- 
sible prejr,  or  toyed  tnumphimtiv  with  his  prize  above  the  all  r 
tops,  while  the  cottager,  releasea  for  a  season  from  his  yearly  tod, 
strolled  idly  by  the  hedges  to  observe  the  ripening  harvest,  and  to 
estimate  its  probable  amount.  Enchantment  was  never  absent  fmm 
this  delightful  solitude.  In  the  spring,  the  cooing  of  the  wood-iiu'^t 
filled  the  groves  with  softnesSj  and  in  the  wreck  of  the  year,  the 
lofty  flni  upon  the  fort  sung  dirges  in  the  wind  to  the  memory  of  the 
departed  valour  that  once  snone  beneath,  or  the  departing  beauty 
that  was  perishing  all  around. 

Major  0'Brien*s  associations,  however,  were  rather  of  a  warlike 
than  a  poetical  description,  and  even  the  former  he  seldom  carried 
farther  Uick  than  the  history  of  his  own  times.  He  talked  a  great 
deal  more  of  General  Humbert  than  of  Hannibal,  and  of  CoIoik-1 

V tlian  of  either  Fabiua  or  Scipio.    The  fight  of  Lake  Thra.sy- 

mene  was  to  him  less  memorable  than  the  skirmish  at  Drumshamlx), 
and  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal  a  trifle  to  the  surrender  of  the  French  ia- 
vaders  at  Bally namuck. 

The  neighbourhood  oomprised  some  thirty  or  forty  families  of 
various  grades  of  gcntiHty.  A  few  grandees  lived  immured  \irithin 
the  walls  of  their  demesnes,  and  seldom  mingled  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  place,  for,  though  shming  as  remote  points  in  the  univene 
of  fashion,  they  were  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  our  neighbour- 
hood. They  were  some  Unded  proprietors  more  affable,  but  more  needy, 
iUso  besides  a  few  odditios,ana  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  farmeis, 
rich  peoiile  in  business,  in  professions,  and  others  who  were  lumped, 
among  the  Messrs.  and  Meedames  at  the  great  balls  and  parties  vx 
the  neighbourhood.  To  judgo  by  the  conversation  that  went  on 
amongst  these  people  when  they  met,  one  would  suppose  that  the 
sole  business  of  one  rank  was  to  oilend  that  immediately  below, 
and  to  be  offended  with  that  immediately  above  it ;  for  there  ws9 
scarcely  a  being  amongst  their  acquaintances  that  was  not  talkiM 
of  somebody  who  had  offended  him.    There  wis,  too,  as  duica 
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manoenTttin^^  about  Tists  and  invitations  m  was  sufficient  to  show 
whsk%  apt  scholaiB  they  wouM  be  if  they  had  been  tutored  in  a  more 
extensive  school.  The  O'Briens,  however,  by  their  hospitality, 
their  good  nature,  and  minute  attention  to  all  the  courtesies  of 
their  station,  contrived  to  please  all  their  neighbours,  without  giving 
ofTence  to  any,  in  a  circle  where  the  latter  was  not  easily  avoided. 
Their  immwJmte  netghbonrtiood  consisted  of  a  few  famOies,  who, 
being  neariy  equal  in  rank  and  in  easy  eiicumstanees,  were  tolerably 
free  from  those  absurd  and  pitiful  Jealousies  which  made  society  a 
torment  to  its  members  in  the  village  and  its  vicinity.  It  was  true, 
the  Stueooes,  of  Stueco  Hall,  were  every  grand  and  dignified.  Mr. 
Stucco  Ustehed  with  most  obvious  placidity  and  condescension  to 
the  maior*s  stories  of  Drumshambo,  and  Mrs.  Stucco's  head,  when 
she  wianed  to  beam  patronage  on  Eliza  O'Brien,  turned  round  upon 
ht^r  shoulders  with  the  majesty  of  a  world  revolving  on  its  axis. 
!Miss  Stuooo  received  her  attentions  with  a  face  and  eyes  that  seemed 
a.s  if  she  did  not  see  her,  and  Mr.  Alonzo  Stucco  seemed  to  value 
th'.<  sound  of  his  voice  as  highly  as  an  opcra-stnger,  but  the  O'Briens 
continued  to  be  pleasant  in  defiance  of  the  Staccoes  and  their  ex- 
treme politeness. 

£arly  on  the  following  morning,  being  the  tenth  of  the  same  date 
since  the  immortal  skirmish,  the  nont  door  ai  the  hall  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  remarkable  figure  issued  forth  in  the  morning  twilight. 
It  was  that  of  Adam  Dobe,  who  was  famed  throughout  our  neigh- 
bourhood for  a  certain  tendency  to  the  failing  (3  King  Arbaces. 

He  had  formerly  been  a  sergeant  in  the  L militia,  when  that 

body  had  the  honour  of  ranking  Major  O'Brien  amongst  its  officers, 
and  now  combined  the  offices  of  valet,  courier,  page,  and  groom, 
for  the  service  of  his  mutilated  commander.  His  costume  was  indi- 
cative of  both  his  present  and  his  past  condition.  His  lower  limbs 
were  incased  in  a  pair  of  black  military  leggings,  closely  buttoned 
up  to  the  knee ;  above  these  appeared  a  pair  of  yellow  plush  under- 
garments, while  a  striped  jacket,  black  leathern  stock,  and  military 
waistcoat,  completed  the  costume  of  the  upper  man.  A  well-set 
figure,  a  face  marked  with  a  character  of  habitual  severity,  and  a 
head  bat  thinly  furnished  with  hair  of  a  dubious  brown,  and  now 
blown  back  by  the  September  wind  as  he  looked  downward  on  the 
river  and  the  distant  village,  gave  a  hint  of  age  and  some  portion 
of  a  life  devoted  to  milita^  service. 

Advancing  to  a  lofty  flag-staff  which  stood  a  few  paces  from  the 
house,  Adam  Dobe  proceeded  to  hoist  an  Union-Jack  with  great 
satisfaction,  after  which  he  prepared  to  load  a  small  swivel  that 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  staff,  while  he  muttered  and  hummed  alter- 
nately to  himself: 

•«  I  once  was  light-hearted  and  happy, 
But  nofr  all  my  pleasures  are  o'er, 
Since  my  soldier  has  gone  and  has  left  me 
Alone  on  the  Sbaourook  shore. 

^'  The  sun  above  the  fir-wood,  and  the  hero  of  Drumshambo  still 
a-bed.  That's  mor^  than  I  have  seen  since  the  day  of  the  battle. 
The  Major's  dreaming  now  tkat  he  has  Humbert  on  his  mftrrow- 
bones  orying  for  quarter. 


(< 


'  In  Dublin  the  regiment  was  qoarter'd 
To  which  my  brave  soldier  b«loaged ; 

And  for  a  dispute  with  the  sergeant 
My  bonny  brave  soldier  was  wrong'd«' 
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That*^  right — ^there  it  fiies-^just  as  it  did  when  we  left  Sigo 
with  the  Colonel — 

"  *  He  soon  was  tied  up  to  the  halberd, 
His  back  with  the  lashes  was  tore  ; 
And  that  was  the  eanse  of  his  going 
6o  far  frem  the  Shamrook  shore.' 

''  I  will  wait  fw  the  first  stroke  ol  the  okwk,  and  then  Til  lot  off 
the  shot  whether  he's  up  or  oet-^ 

"  *  My  fiither*s  snug  cottage  was  placed 

On  the  pleasant  sweet  banks  of  the  Finn — * 

**  Well,  gorsoon,  what's  your  business  with  me  ?" — he  addressed 
a  ragged  b^,  wearing  a  hat  without  either  leaf  or  crown,  who  had 
approached  nhtt  unperceived. 


"  I  want  to  know,  plaise  your  honour,  could  I  spake  to  Wm 
O'Brien?"  ' 

"  ^Vhat'8  your  business  with  her  ?" 

"  A  little  dish  o'  musharooms^  plaise  your  honour." 

"  Well,  there's  the  lady,  go  and  speak  to  her.'' 

The  boy  approached  the  hall-door,  from  which  Miss  O'Brien  was 
at  the  moment  in  the  act  of  issuing,  accompanied  by  her  waiting- 
maid,  who  bore  a  suit  of  bathing  attire  upon  her  arm. 

^^  A  little  dish  o*  musharooms  that  I  had  for  you,  ma'am,  if  you 
plaise,''  said  Jaeky  Donovan. 

"  Thank  you,  my  good  lad — they  are  beautiful  indeed  ;  take 
them  in,  Kitty.     Did  you  gather  them  yourself  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am,'*  rei)hed  the  boy,  waiting  until  the  girl  had 
disappeared,  and  then  producing  from  his  corduroy  jacket  a  paper 
parcel  handsomely  tied  and  sealed — *^One  you  know,  ma'am,  bid 
me  give  you  this." 

ASbs  O'Brien  took  the  parcel  with  some  confusion  of  manner. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  she  said,  putting  some  silver  into  his 
hand,  and  concealing  the  packet  in  her  dress.  **  Run  off,  now,  as 
fast  as  you  can,  and  tcU  him  I  said  there  could  not  be  a  cleverer 
messenger." 

"  I  will,  ma'am,  long  life  to  your  honour." 

They  departed,  Miss  O'Brien  and  her  maid,  to  bathe,  the  gorsoon 
the  way  which  he  had  come,  while  Adam  Dobe  continued  his  task 
at  the  loot  of  the  flag-staff,  varying  it  occasionally  with  snatches  of 
cottage  minstrelsy ; 

**  Light-hearted.  I  rose  ev'Ty  morning, 
C^tented  I  sat  down  to  spin.^" 

"  Grood  morrow,  Mr.  Hifle.    You're  early  from  the  sthreet," 

The  person  whom  he  addressed  was  one  of  a  class  common  to 
Irish  villages;  he  waa  at  once  inn-keeper,  pound-keeper,  and 
seneschal  of  the  parish,  on  orator  and  an  oracle  on  all  points  of  law 
and  politics,  a  man  who  read  the  newspapers — and  could  hold  forth 
b^  the  hour  on  their  contents.  It  was  nia  practice  to  pick  out  of 
editorial  articlo,  popular  .harangues,  alignments  of  counsel  and 
charges  of  the  bench  at  quarter  sessions,  as  well  as  from  other 
learned  sources,  the  hardest  words  which  they  contained,  and  to 
apply  them  afterwards  in  a  manner  which  shovced  they  had  rather 
cauffhthis  ear  than  penetrated  his  understanding.  However,  when 
he  ibund  them  envelop  his  meaning  too  closely,  he  generally  con- 
cluded his  speech  with  a  famUiar  interpretation.  This  display  of 
verbsd  wealtn  was  not  unaccompanied  by  suitable  gesticulation.  A 
plain  oak  cudgel,  from  which  he  rarely  separated,  was  to  him  what 
the  thread  was  to  Lord  Chesterfield's  orator.  It  was  now  whirled 
around  his  head  as  he  gave  utterance  to  some  stroke  of  fancy,  now. 
planted  upright  on  the  earth  to  give  force  to  an  irrefragable  opinion ; 
now  pointed  oli^que,  now  verti^,  now  horizontal,  now  to  tms  side, 
now  to  that,  it  kept  the  attention  of  the  listener  alive  to  what  might 
otherwise  not  have  been  heeded  as  much  as  it  deserved.  He  now 
approached  the  sergeant  with  a  solemn  stride. 

**  Your  most  obSiient,  Mr.  Dobe,"  he  said,  bowing  and  kissing 
his  hand  with  a  look  of  the  sweetest  oourtesy.  ''  Has  the  Major 
condescended  yet  ?" 

*^  Cottdeseended,  sir  ?" 

^^  Yea — has  he  come  downs  stairs?" 

*^  Oh,  no,  not  yet,  but  the  swivel  will  soon  rou^e  him.  Qonde- 
acend — to  come  down  stairs — 

*<  *  I'll  press  my  child  in  my  arms, 

In  hopes  that  the  peace  might  restora 
My  8ol<£er  from  wars  dread  alarms 
Safe  home  to  the  Shamrock  shore,' " 

"  On  my  veracity,  Mr.  Dobe,  I  admhre  that  flag,  Tis  very  har- 
monious and  versatile  in  the  wind.  Pray,  can  you  enUghten  me 
if  there  be  any  fundamentality  in  the  rumour  of  the  Major's  matri- 
trimonial  idiosyncrasiai  in  re^tfd  of  Miss  Eliza  ?  if  she's  to  be  mar- 
ried as  they  say  ?" 

*^  Ay,  that's  all  settled  long  ago,"  said  Adam. 

"  I  really  rejoice  to  hear  it,  and  the  more,  ^Ir.  Dobe,  if  Mr. 
Courtenay  should  be  the  felicitous  individual— the  happy  man — as 

I  am  told  he  is." 

"  Tou  are  told  the  truth." 

"  Upon  my  veracity  I  rejoice  at  it,  although  she  is,  if  I  might  use 
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the  expreBBion,  rather  yoong,  bdag,  as  one  might  say,  in  the  verdnre 
and  plenitude  of  existence,  not  yet  arrived  at  the  full  incipience  of 
maturity.  But  Mr.  Courtenay  is  a  very  commendable  young  gen- 
tleman, and  with  an  overweening  fortune." 

'^  Yes,  he  can— hark  ye ! — ^There  goes  the  clock  I  dear  out  o*  the 
way,  Mr.  Hifle  I" 

He  applied  the  match,  and  ahnost  before  the  seneschal  had  time 
to  jump  aside  (although  he  did  so  very  nimbly),  the  report  of  a  small 
piece  01  ordnance  resounded  over  the  water  and  amongst  the  hills 
and  woods  upon  the  opposite  bank.  Soon  after  a  pair  of  window 
shutters  were  opened  overhead,  and  the  Major  made  his  appearance 
in  a  green  silk  night-cap. 

'^  Well  done,  Adam!  Good  morrow,  Hifle  I  [The  seneschal  bowed 
low.]    Do  they  cry  quarter  ?" 

**  Not  yet,  your  honour.     Shall  I  give  them  another  shot  ?" 

"  Stay,  stay,  till  I  come  down.  What !  Eliza  I  Captain  I  Where's 
the  Captain?    Where's  Miss  O'Brien ?'» 

*^  I  saw  Miss  Eliza  and  her  maid  go  in  the  door  just  now,  your 
honour,  after  batiiing ;  and  the  Captain — " 

^^  The  Captain  is  here."  exclaimed  a  voice  from  a  bed-room  window 
on  the  same  floor,  which  had  just  then  opened  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hall-door.  ^*  Good  morrow,  Major,  your  men  are  early  in  the 
field.    Hold  hard  a  moment,  I  will  be  with  you  soon." 

Both  windows  closed,  and  Adam  Dobe,  who  was  as  great  a 
Thraso  as  his  master,  though  in  a  broader  style,  renewed  his  conver- 
sation with  the  senechal. 

*''  That's  Captain  Beauchamp,  the  master's  brother-in-law.  He  is 
here  on  a  visit.  He  has  a  house  and  family  of  his  own  about  a  gun- 
shot bebw  the  old  Abbey.  He's  a  great  man ;  only  for  him  the 
English  would  be  beat  at  Trafalgar.** 

"  Do  you  tell  me  so  ?" 

^^  An'  I'll  tell  you  another  thing.  The  Major  talks  a  dale  of 
Drumshambo,  but  it  is  my  own  doings  the  French  being  kep  out  of 
Sligo  after  all." 

*^  Your  doing,  Mr.  Dobe  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  I'U  tell  you  how.  It  so  happened  that  my  piece  (for 
I  was  then  in  the  ranks)  missed  fire  for  five  or  six  rounds,  an*  I 
never  knew  it ;  but  kep  ramming  cartridge  after  cartridge  tiU  the 
barrel  was  half-fulL  Well,  just  as  the  enemy  were  making  one 
desperate  charge  upon  our  hue,  my  shot  went  off  at  last ;  oh,  it 
beggars  histoxy,  as  the  Major  says ;  five-and-thirty  of  the  enemy 
feu  stone  dead,.  So  their  general  gave  orders  at  once  to  sound  a 
retrate :  ^  Bovs,'  says  he,  *  we've  better  be  off  in  time,  for  there's 
more  where  tnat  came  from.' " 

*^  Dear,  dear  Mr.  Dobe,  that  was  a  shot  I" 

"  I  fired  a  better  since :  when  the  Major  got  his  wound  I  was 
sitting  by  him  in  a  trench  on  the  road-side,  when  a  party  of  the 
French  an'  rebels  passed  us :  so  they  began  makin'  game  of  us  an' 
they  going  by ;  I  said  not  a  word  tul  the  last  man  luid  passed,  and 
then  I  re^ed  my  piece  upon  the  ball  o'  my  foot  and  slaji^ped  at  'em. 
Oh,  I  deckro  the  ball  went  through  a  whole  file,  forty  deep,  an' 
lodged  in  a  drummer  that  was  walking  at  the  head  o'  the  battalion. 

''  Dear  I  what  a  shot !" 

*^  Poh — BO-BO, — ^but  say  nothing  of  it,  lest  it  might  be  looked 
upon  as  boasting.    Here  comes  the  Major." 

By  this  time  the  htdl-door  had  opened,  and  the  Major  issued 
forth,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  and  his  naval  relative.  At 
sight  of  the  seneschal.  Miss  O'Brien  drew  back  a  little  from  the 
group,  in  order  to  conceal  her  visible  alarm. 

^^  What  4ulverae  fate,"  thought  Eliza,  ^'  has  blown  that  man  to 
the  hall  at  such  an  hour?  He  looks,  too,  as  if  he  had  some  im- 
portant discovery  to  communicate :  I  must  draw  them  away  if 
possible.  What  a  delicious  mpming!"  she  continued,  getting 
between  her  father  and  her  uncle,  and  taking  an  arm  from  each ; 
'^  you  must  both  come  with  me  to  the  Glen  of  Ferns." 

^*  With  all  my  heart,"  exclaimed  the  Major,  *^  and  I  can  finish 
the  story  as  we  walk  along.  As  I  was  siying.  Captain,  we  had  just 
come  in  sight  of  Drumshambo—" 

*^  May  it  please  your  magistxUcy,"  said  the  seneschal,  making  a 
graceful  bow  and  kissing  his  hand  with  a  most  sweet  smile,  as  he 
planted  himself  directly  in  the  way  of  the  party. 

^^  You  must  come  some  other  time,  Mr.  Hifie.  Papa  is  too  bu^y 
to  speak  to  yDu.** 

^  I  hope,  mis.  when  his  majority  gradoiifliy  comprehends  the 
{mpoftment'of  wW  X  haye  to  advance^—*'* 


**  For  goodness  sake,  papa,  don't  stay  listening  to  that  Irish 
Dogberry,  who  does  not  understand  a  worcKhe  says,  or  wa  shall  be 
late." 

The  seneschal  looked  round  upon  the  lady  in  high  indignation. 

*^  I  never  dales  in  dogs.  Miss  O'Brien ;  I  hope  I  know  how  t-i 
exterminate  between  what  is  to  the  purpose  and  the  reverse.  I  am 
sorry,  ma'am,  you  should  feel  it  expedient  to  upbraid  any  thing  in 
regard  of  dogs  against  me ;  and  as  for  not  understanding  what  I 
say,  I  hope,  ma'am,  I  hope  I  know  how  to  express  my  little  aanti* 
ments  in  commendable  topography." 

^^  Come,  come,  Hifle,  what's  the  matter?     Eliza,  be  quiet." 

^'  Please  you  majority,  it  is  rather  a  oontrarious  predicament,  so 
that  if  your  honour  would  vouchsafe  (if  I  may  b3  allowed  the 
phrase)  a  few  expressions  in  seclusion,  otherwise  a  word  or  two  ia 
private        " 

*^  The  sooner  the  better.  Captain,  Eliza,  you  will  excuse  me  for 
a  moment.    Well,  now,  Mr.  Hifle  ?" 

^^  Your  majority  is  in  possession  of  the  fact,"  said  the  seneschal, 
addressing  himself  to  his  task  with  promptitude,  ^*  that  as  the  legal 
authority,  and,  as  I  may  say,  custos  rottdorum  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, we  are  all  compulsorily  bound  to  submit  for  your  graciooa 
consideration  every  fortuitous  circumstance ^" 

^^  To  tJie  point,  Mr.  Hifle,  if  you  please." 

"  To  the  point,  then,  since  your  magistracy  so  Touchsafes  it 
Last  evening,  as  I  was  standing  at  the  door  of  my  humble  tene- 
ment, I  contemplated  a  spruce  equestrian,  attended  by  a  solitary 
domestic,  that  is,  a  single  servant,  approaching  my  repository." 

'*  A  gentleman,  of  course  ?" 

^^  He  must  be  a  gentleman,  please  your  majority,  for  he  treatcil 
us  all  like  dogs,  and  did  not  waste  a  civil  sentiment  on  any  in- 
divid\^  on  the  premises." 

^^  WeU,  quick,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Hifle ;  what  is  to  come  of  all 
this?" 

"  What  chiefly  aroused  my  vigilance  was  the  fact,  that  several 
times  before  the  evening  had  elapsed,  the  young  fugitive,  for  we 
did  not  learn  his  name,  elicited  various  interrogatories  respectijig 
Miss  O'Brien,  which  made  me  consider  it  imperative  on  me  to 
communicate  the  ingredients  to  your  magistracy.  To  my  certain 
knowledge  he  has  scarcely  imbibed  a  particle  of  nutriment,  or  en- 
joyed repose,  since  ho  has  taken  up  his  residence  with  me,  which, 
exciting  my  keener  idiosyncracies-^— " 

''  Well,  well,  Hifle,  I  am  obliged  to  you.  I  sball  call  to  see  the 
gentleman  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  ;  some  acquaintance  of  my 
daughter's,  I  suppose.    Good  morning  to  you,  I  am  buqr." 

Tne  seneschal  bowed,  smiled  graciously,  and  kissed  his  hand,  liko 
one  who  did  more  honour  to  himself  than  to  any  body  else  by  the 
obeisance. 

*^  I  reciprocally  deprecate  a  fine  afternoon  to  your  ma^tracy.'' 

With  thp^e  words  he  withdrew,  and  the  Major  followed  ha 
daughter  and  brother-in-law  to  the  Glen. 

^&Bs  O'Brien,  as  the  reader  may  have  already  suspected,  was 
amongst  those  young  persons  who  suflPer  from  the  laxity  of  modem 
ideas  of  education,  as  her  couans  the  Beauchamps  did  from  the 
opposite  system.  Epicurean  feelings,  and  diort-sightednefiB  oi 
mind,  were  the  natural  defects  of  a  heart  unaccustomed  to  self- 
denial,  an  understanding  to  which  anything  like  labour  was  quite 
unknown,  and  an  incongruous  and  unregulated  course  of  reading' 
No  disposition,  however  naturally  excellent,  could  withstand  the  ul 
effect  ot  such  united  influences ;  and,  accordingly,  this  young  laay* 
with  every  friend  except  her  father,  obtained  but  little  credit  m 
steadiness  of  feeling, 

Notwithstanding  the  Major's  unbounded  confidence  in  ^^^^^  "^ 
was  not  sorry  in  his  secret  soul  when  an  opportunity  offered  of 
relieving  himself,  as  he  hoped,  from  all  future  care  on  her  acootint- 
This  was  furnished  by  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Henry  Courtenay, 
alluded  to  in  the  commencement  of  our  tale.  Though  the  <^i'^^' 
stance  gave  the  Major  unqualified  delight,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  make  a  more  unbappy  choice  as  regarded  Miffl  O'^^' 

Mr.  Courtenay  was  what  many  worthy  ladies  about  New  Aubonx 
called  a  *^  rock  of  sense.'*  It  would  have  been  imponibku  perhapBi 
for  his  warmest  friend  or  bitterest  enemy  to  convict  him  of  a  ain^^io 
very  foolish  or  veiy  generous  act  in  the  whole  course  of  his  nie. 
But  be  was  a  great  deal  too  sensible  to  have  either  wann  tneoo^^ 
bitter  enemies.  There  never  lived  a  more  thorough  master  of  ius 
feelings  :  whether  he  poasened  any  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  fl^J « 
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but  it  is  certain  that  he  never  suffered  them  to  come  in  the  way  of 
his  worldly  interests.  He  was  just  so  far  generous  that  he  would 
serre  a  friend,  proyided  he  did  not  thereby  injure  himself ;  so  far 
honestf  that  he  would  not  lose  his  credit  to  overreach  his  neighbour ; 
and  so  far  hospitable,  that  his  table  was  always  spread  for  tiioae 
whose  superior  rank,  or  fortune,  or  influence  in  any  way  was  certain 
to  make  solid,  though  not  apparent,  compensation  for  the  courtesy. 
He  paid  his  debtB,  however ;  was  punctual  with  his  tradesmen,  and 
was  generally  accounted  a  xock  of  honesty  and  sense. 

Mr.  Courtonay  was  never  known  to  indulge  in  any  of  the  coarser 
vices.  He  had  a  great  deal  too  much  sense  for  that.  He  did  not 
drink,  because  it  injured  the  health,  and  led  to  quarrels ;  he  did 
not  gamble,  because  it  invited  poverty;  he  did  not  hunt,  because 
it  endangexied  the  neck ;  he  was  not  an  epicure,  because  it  accumu- 
lated cost ;  he  was  free  from  every  ^lariug  vice,  and  destitute  of 
every  solid  virtue.  His  good  and  his  evil  were  both  of  dwuflsh 
stature. 

Prudence,  in  the  worldly  and  most  erroneous  sense  of  the  word, 
was  Mr.  Courtenay*s /orf«.  Of  the  prudence  which  points  out  the 
surest  road  to  wealth,  and  influence,  and  credit  in  the  world,  he  was 
a  perfect  master.  Of  the  true  prudence,  which  demands  a  constant 
sacrifice  of  self,  a  boundless  devotion  to  other  interests,  a  spirit  of 
continual  martyrdom,  such  as  Cicero  demanded  for  the  Republic, 
and  the  Christian,  with  more  reason,  exacts  for  the  Creator,  of  such 
prudence  as  this  Mr.  Courtenay  not  only  had  no  share,  but  he  did 
not  believe  in  its  existence.  He  did  not  believe  that  a  motive  purely 
generous,  and  free  from  selfishness,  existed  in  the  human  breast ;  a 
clear  confession  (if  any  were  needed)  that  it  had  no  place  in  his 
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To  tell  Mr.  Courtenay  that  there  exist  men,  and  women  too, 
who,  led  by  a  simple  feehng  of  love  for  the  Creator,  are  ever  ready 
to  abandon  life,  health,  fortune,  and  all,  for  his  service,  and  to 
embrace,  without  even  a  momeufd  pause,  as  a  self-evident  duty, 
any  suffering  whatever,  sooner  than  -transgress  his  li^,  was  to  tell 
him  stories  of  the  dog-star.  He  had  a  ereat  deal  too  much  sense 
to  credit  it.  At  the  same  time  tiiat  he  was  too  ^^  sensible"  to 
believe  all  that  he  professed,  he  was  a  great  deal  too  sensible  not 
to  profess  all  that  could  procure  him  credit  with  his  neighbours. 
He  adopted  as  a  mean,  a  kind  of  negative  hynocrisy,  compensating  . 
to  his  self -conceit  by  unfelt  contempt  for  all  that  he  allowed  to  his 
prudAce  in  external  seeming. 

To  no  friend  or  acquaintance  that  he  ever  had,  did  Mr.  Courte- 
nay, at  any  time,  give  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  he  had  cut 
them,  yet  he  never  kept  either  friend  or  acquaintance  longer  than 
he  found  convenient.  No  one  understood  so  well  as  he  the  use  of 
the  chill,  yet  hardly  chill  salute,  the  smile  grown  dull  that  was  of 
late  so  ready  and  so  bright,  the  diminished  pressure  of  the  extended 
hand,  the  all  that  all  but  said  the  heart  was  changed.  He  did  his 
part  with  more  or  less  reliefs  according  to  the  quick-sightedness  of 
the  other^s  pride,  and  left  that  to  do  the  rest.  He  once  met  an  old 
benefactor  m  altered  circumstances.  He  shook  hands  wiUi  him — 
smiled — ^was  glad  to  see  him — sony  to  hear  of  his  misfortunes — 
offered  his  services — asked  him  to  his  house — entertained  him  well, 
but  all  in  *^ such  a  sort!"  Nothing  was  omitted,  yet  something 
was  wanted.  The  old  man  could  not  find  fault,  yet  he  never  went 
near  the  house  again ;  and  what  was  just  equally  singular,  his 
absence  never  gave  the  least  surprise  to  the  grateful  Mr.  Courtenay. 

Persons  of  a  timid  conscience  or  of  sensitive  affections  were  the 
never-failing  themes  of  Mr.  Courtenay^s  vigorous  ridicule.  And 
yet,  to  see  his  sufferings  when  Mr.  Stucco  passed  him  in  the  street 
at  an  assizes,  between  Uie  terror  of  being  thought  intrusive  and  the 
anxiety  to  catch  a  fashionable  nod ! 

Mr.  Courtenay,  too,  was  a  good  deal  liked  in  company.  He  had 
too  mu(^  sense  not  to  endeavour  to  make  himself  agreeable.  His 
laugh  was  always  at  your  service,  whether  you  made  a  bad  jest,  or 
stabbed  a  neighbour's  reputation,  or  gave  utterance  to  any  fashion- 
able blaE^emv.  He  always  made  himself  an  agreeable  listener, 
whatever  was  the  subject ;  but  then,  to  make  amends  for  any  stretch 
of  complaisance,  in  this  way,  to  a  superior  or  equal,  how  he  did 
frown  when  an  inferior  dared  to  address  him  in  a  similar  strain  I 

As  self  was  Mr.  Courtenay's  undisguised  motive,  so  worldly  cus- 
tom was  his  rule  of  conduct.  What  custom  sanctioned  was  to  him 
admissible ;  what  custom  disallowed,  he  disallowed.  To  cheat  in 
horseflesh — to  swindle  the  public  by  what  are  called  ^obs,  or  the 
revenue  by  illidt  traffic,  was  not  outude  the  comprehensive  circle  of 


his  honesty,  provided  that  it  did  not  proceed  to  a  disoroditable 

extent. 

To  ftc  loved  (Miss  O'Brien's  favourite  object)  was  not  the  end  of 
Mr.  Courtenay*s  pains  amongst  his  neighbours.  He  understood  too 
well  the  nature  of  most  human  attachments  to  build  upon  a  founda- 
tion BO  frail  and  so  mutable.  To  make  himself  tieeessary  to  them 
was,  he  knew,  a  more  certain  means  of  securing  at  least  the  appear- 
ance and  the  practical  offices  of  friendship,  and  for  more  than  this 
he  never  sought  or  cared.  Nevertheless,  whUe  the  worthiest  cha- 
racters in  the  neighbourhood  were  subject  to  the  keenest  censure 
few  were  ever  heard  to  speak  ill  of  Mr.  Courtenay,  and  he  was 
generally  kx>ked  upon  as  a  downright  rock  of  sense: 

Major  O'Brien  heard  with  joy  his  proposals  for  Min  O'Brien, 
first  prudently  communicated  to  himself.  Mr.  Courtenay's  birth 
which  was  most  unexceptionable,  made  it  easy  to  overlook  some  other 
circumstances,  not  equally  magnificent.  His  income,  which  was 
considerable,  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  produce  of  two  or  three 
extensive  nurseries,  one  of  which  had  a  gateway  opening  into  the 
centre  of  the  village.  He  was  a  Courtenay,  however,  and  viuted 
by  eveiy  body. 

Mr.  Courtenay,  always  well  received  at  Dmmshambo  Hall,  was 
soon  established  there  in  happy  intimacy.  He  listened  with  deep 
interest  to  the  Major's  warlike  stories,  and  was  ahnost  the  only  in- 
dividual who  was  not  terrified  by  the  ominous  words--"  I  remember 
at  the  skirmish  of  Drumshambo."  He  supplied  young  ash  and 
sycamore  for  the  green  knolls,  and  scarlet  and  ragman  oak  for  the 
avenue,  and  weeping  willow  for  the  water  side ;  and  scarce  a  day 
elapsed  without  some  exquisite  rarity  making  its  appearance  at  the 
hall  with  Mr.  Courtenay's  compliments,  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Major's  lawn  or  Miss  O'Brien's  garden. 

Th«re  being  no  fi;reat  conqueror,  or  orator,  or  warrior,  or  poet  in 
the  neighbourhood  (if  you  except  such  men  as  Hifle  or  Bat  Hen- 
derson,  the  viUage  bard),  Miss  O'Brien,  who  was  not  yet  made  privy 
to  the  bargam  about  herself)  was  not  displeased  with  the  visits  of 
Mr.  Courtenav.  His  figure  was  good,  and  his  complacent  "  y-e-s  " 
and  smile,  and  laugh  for  ever  at  her  service.  * 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Miss  O'Brien  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  gentleman,  her  interview  with  whom  in  the  Glen  of  Ferns 
Iws  bwn  related  in  the  opening  of  our  tale.  When  we  say  that 
theup  first  meeting  took  place  at  a  ball,  it  may  appear  that  we  re- 
late  a  Y&ry  common-phice  occurrence ;  but  as  a  ball  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood differs  much  from  balls  in  other  places,  we  will  venture  to 
describe  the  adventure  in  detail. 

[to  be  CONTmCED.] 


Lovx  nr  n)£SRES8. 

fWERE  hard  to  guess  what  thoaeht, 
(I  leaning  o'er  the  peaches  and  the  wall) 
Hath  stopped  thy  finders,  sweet,  ere  they  had  wrought 
in  that  rich  purpled  bruid,  the  symbol  small 
Thy  heart  desiffnest.     Careless  on  thy  lap 

The  white  silk  twinkles,  and  the  violet  thread 
Winds  round  the  hyaciutha.    Suu-goldened  head 
Pray  this  be  love  in  idlenoas  mayhap. 

Pleasant  it  is  to  dream 

In  the  June  sunshine  when  not  9ae  is  near. 
And  the  crisp  melody  of  peachJeaves  stream ' 
From  every  side  into  the  listless  ear. 
O  happy  quiet,  dost  thou  think  of  him 
Thy  tongue  rebuked  in  the  park,  this  mom, 
When  thou  didst  quit  him,  with  austorest  scorn, 
Bidding  his  hox>ea  like  mere-mists  to  dislimn  ? 

It  win  not  do.    Again, 

Solemn  abstraction  and  broad  dreaming  eyes. 
And  white  lids  fringM  with  sweet  rain. 

Shunning  all  intercourse  with  sun  and  skies. 
Swear  as  thou  wilt,  but»  sweetest  one,  forbear 

To  wrong  thy  heart     I,  leaning  o'er  the  walL 
Have  ffueand  its  happy  impulses  ere  this, 

And  comprehend  jct  all. 
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PALI88T,  TEE  POTTER. 

HR£E  htmdred  years  a^,  a  Frendimaa,  i&gpired 
by  genius,  fought  his  way  to  the  mastery  of  an  art 
then  unknown  in  Europe,  except  amongst  the 
Italians.  The  cottage  of  the  peasant  and  the  castle 
of  the  baron  were  aknost  equally  destitute  of  those 
articles  of  utility  and  luxury  which  are  now  within 
the  reach  of  all.  Cups  and  saucers  were  as  little 
known  as  bohea ;  while  phites,  dishes,  and  the  Mid- 
less  variety  of  utensils  which  may  now  be  had  in 
the  simplest  ware  and  tlie  finest  porcelain,  were 
then  represented  only  by  rude  vessels  of  pottery  or 
stone-ware. 

This  self-taught  potter  was  Bernard  Falissy. 
He  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ceQ'^ 
tury,  in  the  district  of  Agcnois,  on  the  western 
ooast  of  France.  Having  learned  in  hie  youth  the 
art  of  glass-painting,  he  travelled  for  some  yeaiB 
through  his  native  country,  sojourning  in  various 
pi  ices  on  his  route,  and  maintaining  himself  by  the 
exercise  of  his  craft.  Beyond  this  we  know  very 
little  of  him,  until,  at  about  thirty  yean  of  age, 
he  married  and  settled  in  the  town  of  8aintes. 
Adding  to  his  skill  in  ^^venerie*' a  knowledge  of 
mapping  and  surveying,  he  was  able  to  provide  for 
the  simple  wants  of  his  household.  'Dius  a  year  or  two  was  spent. 
Then  there  occurred  a  simple  incident,  whM^h  disturbed  the  even 
tenor  of  his  life,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  energies  which  had  not 
before  been  evoked.  We  give  it  in  his  own  words  : — **  Tliepe  was 
shown  to  me,"  he  says,  ^^  an  earthen  cup,  turned  and  enamelled  with 
so  much  beauty,  that  from  that  time  I  entered  into  controversy  with 
my  own  thoughts,  recalling  to  mind  several  suggestions  that  had 
been  made  to  me  in  force  when  I  was  painting  portraits.  Then, 
seeing  that  these  were  falling  out  of  request  in  ^e  country  where  I 
dwelt,  and  that  glass-painting  was  also  little  patronised,  I  began  to 
think  that  if  I  should  discover  how  to  make  enamels,  I  could  make 
earthen  vessels  and  other  things  very  prettily ;  because  God  had 
gifted  me  with  some  knowledge  of  drawing.  And,  thereafter,  re- 
gardless of  the  &ct  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of  drugs,  I  began  to 
seek  for  the  enamels  as  a  man  gropes  in  the  dark." 

Palissy  at  this  time  was  not  a  potter.  He  could  not  have  made 
the  simplest  earthen  vessel  which  served  his  wife  in  the  cuimne  of 
her  little  household.  But  his  was  not  a  soul  that  could  rest  content 
with  painting  on  glass  the  portraits  of  the  good  folk  of  Saintes,  or 
keeping  the  stained  windows  of  the  neighbouring  chateau  in  repair. 
So  he  set  diligently  to  work  upon  the  new  path  to  fame  and  com- 
petence, which  the  cup  opened  up  to  him.  He  had  been  used,  in 
his  work  on  **  venerie,^'  to  the  grinding  and  mixing  of  colours ; 
and  he  began  his  experiments  by  pounding  all  the  substances  that 
he  ^^  proposed  likely  to  make  anytoing.^'  Then,  purchasing  a  num- 
of  earthen  pots,  he  broke  them  into  fragments,  and  spread  on  each 
some  one  of  his  different  oompoimds.  Constructing  a  furnace 
** according  to  his  fancy,"  as  ne  naively  remarks,  "for  he  had 
never  seen  earth  baked,"  he  heated  it  to  a  promising  temperature, 
and  put  his  trial  pieces  into  bake.  The  chemicals  had  not  been 
chosen  quite  by  chance,  for  many  metallic  colours  were  used  in 
glass-painting,  and  these,  with  the  action  of  fire  upon  them,  were 
known  to  Palisay.  Allowing  such  time  as  he  supposed  requisite, 
he  drew  out  his  pot-sherds,  eagerly  looking  for  any  on  which  the 
compounds  should  have  melted ;  but  there  was  none  such ;  the 
labour  had  been  all  in  vain,  and  he  was  none  the  nearer  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object.  He  did  not  even  know  that  these 
mixtures  were  not  the  right  ones ;  for  he  was  as  much  an  experi- 
mentalist in  the  construction  of  furnaces  and  the  baking  of  earth, 
as  in  the  art  of  enamelling  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  teS  where  his 
errors  lay.  To  produce  a  successful  result,  all  the  antecedents 
must  be  according  to  rule.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  Paliisy 
set  to  work  afresli ;  and  every  day  found  him,  at  all  spare  hours, 
pounding  new  materials,  or  constructing  new  furnaces.  For  all 
this  time  he  worked  at  his  old  trade,  to  maintain  his  household 
and  to  supply  tlie  materials  of  his  costly  ezperimentB.  In  this 
manner,  to  use  his  own  words,  ^^  he  fooled  away  several  years." 
Domestic  cares  increased  upon  him,  and,  instead  of  being  able  to 
improve  the  circumstances  of  his  family  by  a  new  and  more  lucra- 


tive oocupation,  he  was,  to  outwaxd  flssnaiac:,  ADddoabdeH,iQt^ 
judgment  of  his  nei^boun,  fruitlessly  expending  what  was  their 
just  inheritance.  But  such  mea  tt  Faliasy  can  work  ac&iiitt 
discouragement  of  all  kinds. 

After  the  year  thus  lost,  Faliasy  began  a  new  series  of  experimenti, 
at  a  pottery  some  miles  distant.  He  hoped,  by  this  plan,  to  avutd 
the  large  outlay  on  fuel  and  furnaces  which  had  hitnerto  dniinal 
his  slender  resouroes.  But,  alas  I  disappointment  met  him  btsK  » 
before ;  and,  after  several  failures,  he  determined  to  ^*  take  reku- 
tion"  for  a  time,  and  ^^eomported  himself  aa  il  he  were  oot  zeslou 
to  dive  any  more  into  the  secret  of  enamek.^' 

Just  at  this  time  a  profitable  engagement  fell  in  his  way.  His 
^*  gabeUe,"  or  salt-tax,  was  about  to  be  levied  in  fiuntonge,  which 
oontained  extensive  salt  marshes,  and  Palisqr  was  employed  by  tb? 
government  to  survey  and  map  the  district.  This  occupied  hia 
nearly  a  year,  and,  being  much  mora  profitable  em|^yme&t  tbao 
glass-painting,  he  found  himself  at  its  close  in  possession  of  *'  a  littie 
money."  So,  with  his  mind  at  eue  for  a  time  on  the  subject  of 
daily  bread,  he  *^  resumed  hie  a£Fection  for  pmvoing  in  the  track  of 
the  enameh."  This  time  he  had  recourse  to  a  glass-house,  the  fur- 
naces then  in  use  there  being  much  better  than  ^ose  employed  in 
the  potteries.  Nearly  a  hundred  different  compounds  were  (itii; 
prepared,  three  dozen  earthen  pots  were  bought  and  broken ;  ani, 
at  the  appointed  time,  Bernard,  his  heart  once  more  beating  bixHi 
with  hope,  repaired  to  the  glass-house.  Courage^  mon  brave  I  the 
clouds  are  breaking,  and  tiiere  is  promise  of  the  dawn.  This  timi* 
some  of  the  compounds  had  begun  to  melt 

Starting  with  fresh  vigour  from  this  new  point,  the  nnwearied 
worker  pursued  his  researches  for  two  years  longer  without  gaioin^ 
another  step  in  advance ;  at  kst  he  began  to  lose  courage.    A'ot 
that  he  despaired  of  ultimate  suooesB,  or  was  weary  of  the  strugirl« 
wiuch  he  had  so  gallantly  canned  on.    But  he  did  not  stand  alone 
in  the  world.     There  were  those  who  shared  with  him  the  dis- 
couragements and  privations  'of  these  lone  years.     DoubtUas,  his> 
wife  had  listened  with  fond  and  willing  Siith  when  firet  he  toM 
her  what  he  hoped  to  accomplish,  how  her  husband  would  be 
sought  after  by  all  the  nobles  of  France,  and  have  riches  a&d 
honours  for  his  reward.    But  when  year  after  year  passed  aw;iv, 
and  no  result  appeared ;  when  she  saw  him  neglecting  his  trade. 
and  expending  a  large  portion  of  his  scanty  earnings  on  drag*, 
and  furnaces,  and  fuel ;  when  it  was  no  uncommon  entry  fBd  hu 
journal,  ^*  I  broke  three  dosen  earthen  pots,  all  of  them  nev/' 
we  cannot  wonder  if  with  such  things  as  those  came  the  sickne^ 
of  hope  deferred,  or  if ,  in  losing  heart,  the  wife  lost  temper,  too. 
More  than  once  the  earth  had  ck^eed  upon  a  little  grave,  and  a  8i.>at 
was  left  vacant  at  Palissy's  meagre  board,  but  still  many  little  faces 
clustered  there,  and  th^  wants  were  not  diminishing  with  yem. 
It  was  at  least  a  natural  thought  to  the  wife  and  mother,  '*  Why 
not  abandon  these  costly  experiments  which  have  wasted  so  maoy 
years,  when  you  can  maintam  your  household  by  diligence  in  an 
honest  calling?"    Falissy  becan  to  think  he  must  give  up :  *'  One 
trial  more,**  he  said  to  hirns^,  **  and  if  I  fiul,  I  have  done  with  it 
for  ever  !** 

The  last  effort  was  to  be  a  great  one.  Upwards  of  three  hundred 
trial  pieces  were  prepared,  and  poor  Bernard  went  himself  with  th« 
man  who  carried  them  to  the  glass-house.  The  thne  for  draining 
out  the  batch  comes,  and  one  piece  appears  on  which  the  mixture 
is  completely  melted.  It  is  set  aside  to  cool,  and  Bernard 
watches  annously.  As  it  hardens,  it  grows  white.  At  leii^ 
it  is  cold,  it  is  the  long  sought  enamri — ^"^  singularly  beautiful"  to 
the  longing  eyes  of  Falissy.  With  what  joy  he  turned  his  stqs 
homewsud  that  day  one  can  easily  imagine. 

In  possession  of  the  secret,  the  next  question  was,  how  to  mike 
use  of  it.  Palissy  did  not  deem  the  hotnewives  of  that  day  worthy 
of  enamelled  cooking  utensils,  and  he  therefore  disdained  to  expend 
his  skill  on  the  jars  and  pipkins  which  the  neighbouring  potteries 
could  furnish.  Without  ornamental  pottery  his  enamel  was  useles, 
so  he  set  himself  to  make  vessels  suitable  for  his  purpose,  and  this 
labour  cost  him  seven  or  eight  months.  These  vessels  must  next  be 
baked,  and  strai^tway  we  find  Falissy  toiling  at  the  construction 
of  a  furnace,  sn^  as  he  had  seen  at  the  glass-house.  His  finances 
were  now  so  low  that  he  eotdd  not  procure  himself  the  help  evf  n  of 
one  man ;  he  had  to  carry  the  bricks  on  his  back,  to  temper  the 
mortar,  and  to  erect  the  works  with  his  own  hands.  Tne  if^ 
baking  of  his  cups  was  socoesaful,  bat  the  mott  diffioolt  task  yi^ 
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yet  to  oome.  For  man  than  a  month  he  ▼orkad  night  and  day  in 
preparing  tho  Tnatoriah  of  '*  that  beautiful  enamel/'  and,  carefully 
appiying  it  on  his  Tends,  he  pat  them  in  to  bake.  1^  days  and 
nights  he*  watched  and  fed  the  firea,  but  the  enamel  did  not  melt. 
Suspecting  an  error  in  the  proportions  of  his  compound,  he  began 
to  grind  and  pound  afreeli,  and  all  the  while  fed  the  insatiable 
doable-mouthed  furnace,  that  it  might  not  cool. 

The  fresh  compound  being  ready,  he  was  forced  to  pnrchase  pots 
on  which  to  try  it,  for  his  own  were  all  lost  by  the  last  failure. 
These  being  prepared  were  put  in,  and  the  whole  of  his  remaining 
stock  of  wood  was  thrust  into  the  furnace.  Anxiously  he  watches, 
but  no  sign  of  melting  appears.  The  fire  is  burning  low  ;  what  is 
to  be  done  ?  He  has  neither  fuel,  nor  money  to  purchaaQ  it.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  now  or  never,  thought  Faliay ;  ao  he  tore 
up  the  paHngs  of  his  garden,  and  they  were  soon  oonaomed  by  the 
devouring  el«nent :  bat  all  in  vain.  Half  frantic,  he  rushed  into 
his  house,  and,  bringing  forth  the  tables,  broke  them  in  pieces  and 
cast  them  into  the  furnace.  Still  no  change  in  the  inexorable  che- 
micals. Once  more  he  appears  before  his  astonished  hous^old,  and, 
tearing  up  the  flooring  of  the  little  dwelling,  consigns  it  likewise  io 
the  flames.  His  resources,  and  the  demand  upon  them,  are  at  end 
together — the  enamel  is  melted, 

'*  Another  such  victoir  and  I  am  undone  !'^  was  the  exclamation 
of  PyrrhuB  after  a  battle  with  the  Romans ;  and  in  such  a  spirit 
might  poor  Palissy  have  spoken  of  his  hardly -earned  triumph.     He 
had  succeeded  in  producing  a  beautiful  white  enamel,  but  it  glis- 
tened only  on  fragments  of  broken  pottery,  which  were  of  Uttle 
account  in  the  eves  of  his  practical  wife.    Exhausted  by  the  heat  of 
the  furnace  ana  the  excessive  labour  he  had  undergone,  Palit^y 
turned  to  enter  his  dwelling.     Alas !  it  had  been  disumntlcd  by  his 
own  hands ;  while  his  wife,  she  *^  from  whom  solace  was  due,"  as 
he  touchingly  expresses  it,  had  run  to  proclaim  publicly  the  insane 
conduct  of  her  husband,  and  to  incite  vulgar  mockery  against  him 
whose  sins  she  shoald  have  tenderly  covered.     Poverty  and  re- 
proaches saddened  him  at  home,  while  the  finger  of  ridicule  every- 
where met  him  abroad,  and  for  a  time  his  soul  fed  upon  its  griefs ; 
but  soon  again  he  was  up  and  at  work.     Having  made  drawings  of 
such  vessel  as  suited  his  purpose,  he  hired  a  potter  to  execute  his 
designs,  and  once  more  set  about  the  erection  of  a  furnace.     His 
means  bein^  quite  exh&usted,  and  the  potter  discharged,  he  was 
forced  to  buila  it  himself,  with  incredible  labour,  out  of  the  mate- 
rials of  the  former  furnace.    Borrowing  money  for  the  purchase  of 
wood  and  chemicals,  he  had  now,  at  length,  a  fair  pfOKpect  of  suc- 
cess, and  confidently  reckoned  on  the  proceeds  of  the  batch  to  clear 
his  debts  and  give  bread  to  his  household.     His  creditors  hastened 
to  the  furnace  in  the  morning  when  the  time  for  drawing  out  ar- 
rived.   But  alas !  alas !  an  unforeseen  misfortune  had  destroyed  all 
his  hopes.    The  mortar  emdoyed  in  the  brickwork  had  b^n  full  of 
flints,  and  the  intense  heat  had  caused  them  to  explode,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  had  liquified  the  enamel.    The  cups  and  medallions 
were,  in  consequence,  stuck  all  over  with  sharp  nagments  of  flint, 
and  thus,  though  otherwise  very  beautiful,  were  entirely  spoiled. 
Some  there  were  who  offered  to  buy  them  at  a  mean  price,  but 
PalLssy  preferred  to  break  them  in  pieces  with  his  own  hands. 

But,  reflecting  that  *'  if  a  man  luid  fallen  into  a  pit,  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  endeavour  to  get  out  again,"  Palissy  arose  at  once,  and 
*'  gaining  a  little  money  by  painting  and  in  other  ways,"  expelled 
want  for  a  season  from  his  hearth.    Many  times  monrhe  laboured, 
and  saw  his  work  destroyed  by  some  unforeseen  mischance.     But 
he  was  gaining  knowledge  by  these  bitter  experiences,  and  gradu- 
ally approaching  the  mastery  of  his  art.     During  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  he  ^^  blundered"  on,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  but  for  the  last 
six  or  eight  of  these  he  accomplislied  works  which  had  a  ready 
sale,  and  supplied  him  with  means  not  only  to  maintain  his  house- 
hold, but  to  carry  on  his  experiments.     Vigorous,  indeed,  must 
have  been  the  frame  that  could  endure  such  labour,  and  execute 
the  behests  of  that  dauntless  spirit.    But  **•  sweat  of  the  brain"  and 
*^  sweat  of  the  arm"  had  sapped  the  strong  man  in  those  days  of 
sorrow.    He  tells  us  that  for  ten  years  together  he  was  wastea  and 
worn  to  a  shadow ;  but  most  ke^y  of  all  he  felt  the  isolation  of 
soul  in  which    he  lived.     ^*I  often  walked  about  the   fields  of 
Saintes,"  he  says,  ^^  oonsidernig  my  miseries  and  weariness,  and 
wondering  above  all  fhfngs,  that  in  my  own  house  I  could  have  no 
peace,  nor  do  anything  that  was  considered  good."    True  mfc- 
alliance  thi&— where  a  noble  sool  of  either  sex  is  mated  with  one 


that  has  B3rmpathy  neither  for  its  sorrows  nor  its  aspirations.  True 
solitude — where  there  is  association  without  companionship,  and 
pemnal  intercourse  without  communion  of  spirit. 

It  is  curious  to  find,  in  looking  at  the  history  of  one  who  lived 
three  centuries  ago,  that  with  all  the  difference  produoed  by  the 
manners  of  a  time  so  far  distant,  men  and  women  were  then  very 
much  what  they  are  now.  A  curtain  lecture  seems  a  modera  thing, 
and  brings  up  before  us  the  image  of  Mrs.  Caudle ;  but  if  the  dead 
could  speak,  poor  Palissy  might  tell  us  ^^  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun."  After  recounting  the«  hajdships  which  attenied  his 
labours,  chiefly  because  he  had  not  means  to  protect  his  fm'uaces 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  and  how,  many  times,  at 
midnight,  or  near  dawn,  he  went  to  bed  cold  and  weary,  ''filled 
wi'h  great  sorrows,"  inasmuch  as,  having  laboured  long,  he  saw  his 
labour  wasteti — he  adds,  '*  then  I  have  found  in  my  chamber  a 
second  persecution  worse  than  tho  first,  which  makes  me  to  marvel 
now  that  I  was  not  consumed  with  suffering."  But  we  would  not 
deal  too  hardly  with  the  failings  of  Pali^sy's  wife ;  it  would  have 
required  the  devotion  of  a  true-hearted  woman  to  last  through 
nearly  ten  years  of  f ailureand  defeat.  We  will  add  butone  word  more, 
and  rest  content  to  leave  to  our  fair  readers  the  judgment  of  hor  sins. 
One  night,  the  wind  being  high,  and  the  rain  faUing  in  torrents, 
Palissy  found  that  the  poor  hut  which  sheltered  his  furnace  would 
no  longer  resist  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  His  precious  cups 
and  vases  would  be  destroyed  by  either  cold  or  wet,  and  something 
must  be  done.  Entering  the  house,  he  sought  about  for  what 
might  suit  his  purpose,  and  failing  to  meet  with  anything  more 
portable,  he  carried  off  his  wife's  chamber  door !  We  should  be 
glad  to  know  where  is  the  matron  that  would  not  be  indignant  at 
such  usage. 

Palissy  now  began  to  take  heart  to  call  himself  a  potter.  No 
longer  weighed  down  by  poverty,  he  was  able  to  procure  assistance 
in  his  work,  and  the  nobility  of  the  province  were  eager  to  pur- 
chase the  beautiful  productions  of  his  skill,  llie  name  whicn  he 
assumed  for  himself  was  that  of  "Worker  in  Earth  and  Inventbr 
of  Rustic  Figulines."  These  figulines  were  models  from  nature,  of 
animals,  reptiles,  and  plants,  with  which  he  adorned  cups  or  vases. 
Palissy  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature ;  from  his  youth  he  had 
detighted  to  wander  in  the  forest,  through  the  meadow,  or  by  -the 
sea  shore ;  iior  was  it  with  an  uninquiring  eye  that  he  gazed  upon 
the  wonders  that  they  present.  He  was  a  close  observer  and  a 
careful  analyser  ;  and  in  the  beautiful  adaptations  and  contrivances 
which  he  everywhere  discovered  in  creation,  he  devoutly  recog- 
nized the  care  which  the  Maker  had  exercised  for  all  his  creatures, 
and  the  wisdom  which  presides  in  every  department  of  the  uni- 
verse. So  fully  did  the  artist  prove  himself  the  naturalist,  that, 
as  his  biographer  remarks,  "his  leaves  and  reptiles,  and  other 
rustic  designs,  are  so  copied,  in  form  and  col  iir,  with  minute 
accuracy,  that  the  species  of  each  can  be  determined  a^uratcly. 
There  has  been  found  scarcely  a  fancy  leaf,  and  not  one  lizard, 
butterfly,  or  beetle,  not  one  bit  of  nature  transferred  to  the  works  of 
Palissy,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  rocks,  woods,  rivers,  and  seas 
of  France." 

Another  year  or  two  the  potter  carried  on  the  practice  of  his  art 
at  Saintes,  and  then  removal  to  Paris.  The  Palace  of  the  Tuile- 
ries  was  then  in  course  of  erection  for  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and 
he  was  employed  in  its  decoration.  All  that  we  know  of  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  life  in  the  licentious  capital  is  highly  interest- 
ing. Collecting  around  him  such  lovers  of  science  and  hterature 
as  could  be  found  in  the  precincts  of  Henry  the  Third's  riotous 
court,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  in  which  he  propounded  his 
discoveries  in  science,  his  own  rich  collection  of  specimens  servmg 
him  for  illustrations.  He  continued  this  practice  for  many  years, 
and  in  1580  published  some  of  these  lectures,  together  with  a 
treatise  on  agriculture.  Two  other  volumes  from  his  pen  had 
before,  at  intervals  of  some  years,  issued  from  the  press.  Ihe  first, 
a  medical  treatise,  is  lost ;  the  otken  which  remain  prove  PaliFsy 
to  have  been  far  in  advance  of  his  ag9,  and  establish  his  claim  to 
many  discoveries  in  chemistry,  ge<^ogy,  and  natural  lustory. 

In  the  year  1585,  Palissy  was  imprisoned  in  the  B<^^,  on 
account  of  his  reHgious  opinions.  Here,  after  fonr  years  ol  captivity, 
he  died.  With  ute  potter  perished  his  beautifal  art.  Two  sons 
survived  him  ;  but  the  genius  whioh  preeoded  in  the  laboratory  had 
departed  with  Bernard  Palissy. 


THE   ILLUSTRATED    DUBLIN   JOURNAL. 


IHISOATTEBT. 

tNISGATTERT,  or  the  lalaiid  of  Scatteir,  neu  the  month 
'■  The  apaoioiu  8«ua  [8b&imOD]  spreading  like  » lea," 
haa  been  atyled  in  an  Iruh  MS.,  called  the  Book  of  Ballimote, 
"  the  wonder  of  Ireland."  And  well  it  may,  ii  wa  are  to  credit 
the  legend  which  Mr.  Hoore  has  followed  in  hia  Teredon  of  the 
dialogue  between  St.  Senanns  and  the  lady  who  aongbt  his  holy  isle, 
in  a  Tcesel  gnided  bj  an  angel, 

"Through  win  try  wind*  and  bUlom  dark," 
and  wu  Inboepitabl;  repelled. 

Connected  with  the  former  nnetitr  >d  Iniscatt«rr,  the  meet 
remarkable  object  at  preeent  ia  the  Round  Tower  re^awented  in  the 
annexed  engraving.  Thia  tower  ia  an  important  land-tnark  in  the 
uavigatioa  of  the  Shannon,  and  it  is  alio  probably  the  meet  ancient 
Iniilding  apon  the  island.  It  is  said  to  meMnire  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  hwght,  and  Eprinn  from  a  base  twenty-two  feet  in 
ciroumference.      Although  ecatned  and  tent  by  lightaing,  the 


piopOTtioDate  breadth.     Teao^nU  an  tird,  tl 
height,  ia  of  mmilar  dimenrntms,  and  eqn^y  u 

admitted  into  each  of  theee  LUlipntian  temples  bf  a 


which  they  admitted  could  have  nifficed." 

In  a  memoir  for  the  reformatigik  of  Miuuter,  which  was  drawn  iqt 
for  the  information  of  the  English  government,  in  the  reign  erf 
Henry  VHI.,  by  Edmund  Seiton,  who  w«a  Mayor  of  Limerick  in 
1635,  and  who  had  previously  dktingniahedhimflelf  byhiaefiorts  to 
advance  the  English  intereet  in  Ireland,  luiacattery  ia  dcKribed  as 
an  island  within  the  mouth  of  the  Suumon,  distant  eightmilea  from 
Ixnp-head,  at  the  itorthem  entianee  of  ^tat  river.  Upon  the  iaiaiid 
the  mochanta  of  limerick  dwelt,  and  had  castles  ana  atone  hmwa 
of  their  own  inheritance,  "  with  a  provost,  ex  waidm,  who  nugbt 
di^end  a  hundred  marks  yearly."  He  tecommenda  the  place  aa  a 
propK  situation  for  a  fortren,  which,  with  one  ship  c^  nx^  tons 
and  two  or  three  galleys,  would  keep  O'Bricoi,  Desmond,  (that  is  to 
sf7  their  countries,  the  present  oonntiea  of  CIar«,  limeridc,  Kenj, 
and  Cnk,)  and  all  the  bisb  from  Watatatd  to  Galway  in  awe. 


orieioal  roof  remains.    While  Its  fellow  pllsj-towera,  aa  at  Kildare  i 
and  Cloyne,  have  been  compeUed  to  aaume  embattlements,  that  of 
Iniacattery    retains  its  prunitire  covering,  and  HtaaJs  proudly 
crowned  with  that  barrad,  or  conical  cap,  which,  according  to  I 
Walker,  the  national  architects  and  sculpton  of  Ireland  regarded  as 
a  dress  becoming  even  to  angels. 

Althou^  it  has  been  asserted  that  eleven  churches  were  built 
upon  the  island  by  Senanus,  the  remains  of  seven  churches  or  cells 
only  are  to  be  tniced ;  from  a  glance  at  which  it  is  evident  to  the 
tje  of  the  architectural  antiquary,  that  the  date  of  the  building  of 
three  <tf  those  nuns  must  have  been  Idhk  subsequent  to  the  days  of 
the  nngaUant  saint.  "The  cathedral,  (which  ia  seen  in  the  engraving, 
close  to  the  Bound  Tower),  St,  Mary's  church,  and  one  other," 
obsores  t>  modem  pilgrim  to  Scattery,  ■<  are  in  pLnted  style,  but 
posMH  no  particulw  attraction.  The  neighbourliood.of  the  latter 
IS  used  as  a  burying  ground,  and  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  has 
been  cleared  away  and  converted  by  the  irreverent  islanders  into  a 
ball-alley."  Three  more  ancient  stmctures,  "  one  <d  them  called 
Simon's  own,  stand  in  the  north- west  of  the  cathedral,  the  largest  of 
which  is  but  twenty-two  feet  k>ng,  and  the  smallest  twelve,  and  cd 


CSAWI  or  BFBIN8  FLOVKSfl. 

0H )  watcomo  siatms,  once  again  wa  hail  the  bright'ning  sky, 
Bach  heart  is  lightlv  leaping,  Joy  lives  in  every  eya. 
And  ev'ery  bud  and  ev'ry  Jail,  and  ev'ry  bird  and  baa, 
Are  blossoming  in  gladness  now,  ate  singing  merrily. 

See  I  rosy  Spring  Is  smiling  at  her  lovely  children's  birth ; 
And  their  radiant  eyea  of  beauty  glad  tluii  foster  mother,  earth  ; 
And  she  kiaaea  her  sweet  iofanta.  and  ahe  draaaoa  them,  with  pride, 
As  some  she  rears  in  garden  bow^  and  soma  on  monntain  sioe. 

Tho'  bright  the  dreams  of  glorv  thai  thro'  winter  lit  our  aleep, 

While  our  kind  and  geniolmotnerwatch'd  oar  alambenlnng  and  deop, 
Still  brighter  are  the  fainteat  gleams  that  on  obr  eyelids  ^y> 
When  morning  from  the  East  oomaa  ^wth,  and  widens  blnahing  May. 


FAVERSHAM  ON  HIS  WAT  TO  FAME. 


HE 


KELLS     PKIO&T. 

of  the  ouce  noble  Priory  of  Kellii 


county  Kilkenny,  ore  aituattid  on  the  south  side 
Ztr  of  tho  Vonrigh,  or  King's  River.  Hiey  stand 
'  upon  tho  aacent  of  a  hill,  und  are  bounded  at  the 
northern  extremity  by  the  river.  They  are  more  or 
Icea  in  a  state  of  ruin ;  and  though  Bome  parts  may 
be  pronounced  as  excellent  in  preservation,  there 
I  are  others  in  a  shattered  and  ntostdilaoidated  con- 
dition. Dismantled  tonOTs,  with  vhole  sides  torn 
away,  clad  in  a  rich  garb  of  ivy,  that  sionetinies 
'  entirely  shrouds  the  ancient  maaoniy ;  broken, 
arches,  and  immense  mnaws  of  fallen  fngmenla 
everywhere  strewing  the  ground,  ra-esent  a  moat 
'  BtriUog  and  imposing  spe^acle.  The  Priory  wu 
comprehended  within  a  large  oblong  square,  divided 
into  two  courts,  separated  By  a  strong  wall.  The 
'  .  southern,  or.  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Burgher's 
'  court,  (of  which  the  above  engnviug  is  a  repre- 
sentation,) is  about  four  hundred  feet  square,  and 
was  apparently  never  occupied  tnr  buildingi.  In 
each  of  the  northern  angles,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  northern  and  western  curtains,  ia  a  strong  tower, 
all  in  good  preservation,  fitted  up  with  fire-places, 
closets,  and  narrow  stone  stair-cases ;  and  theif 
Bommils  are  provided  with  barldsana  and  machiooUtions  for  the 
defence  d  the  door-ways.  Indeed,  this  court,  with  its  strong  towers 
and  wide  compass  of  enclosure,  reminds  one  rather  of  a  military 
Btrong-hdd  than  a  religious  establishment.  A  branch  of  the  King's 
River,  with  a  high  wall,  flanked  by  a  strong  tower,  jodidouSy 
placed  in  the  centre,  divides  this  court  fnm  the  other,  which 
e<HitBins  the  ruins  of  the  church,  cloister,  and  oUier  monastto 
attachments. 


FATEBSEAU  OS  HIS  WAT  TO  FAME. 

BY  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 


t  OU  vulgar  little  brute!"  said  Miss  Chkrn  Fa  vcrsliani 

to  li.:r  sister  Ada,  who  appeared  in  their  joint  bod- 

'   room,  in  the  house  of  KIjb.  Mellon,  where  we  have 

I   been  already  introduced.     En  e^el,  Ada  made  n 

\  strange  amiearance.    Her  curls  were  tucked  upon 

the  top  or  her  head,  her  sleeves  were  drawn  up 

I   beyond  her  elbows— sne  had  been  making  psstrv. 

She  laughed  at  her  sister  Clara's  disgust.      Aaa 

I   was  always  kushing.     She  had  been  kuslung  in 

the  kitchen  with  the  cook  and  houacnuuds.     She 

I  bad  been  laughing  in  the  nuiBery  with  the  cluld- 

ren — and  there  were  plenty  to  laugh  with.    She 

had  had  "a  good  lau^"  with  Mis.  Mellon  in  the 

Imakfiwt  parlour. 

"  What  on  earth  do  jon  think  visiters  would 
say,  if  any  of  them  were  to  catch  sight  of  you  in 
that  plight  ?" 

"Hal  Clara,  what  do  I  care?  There^  no  great 
harm  in  making  pies  and  puddings.  Beddes,  I 
like  it,  and  that's  everything," 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  woul<£it  indulge  your  farm 
tastes  when  you  are  out  on  a  visit.  You  compro- 
mise me,  as  well  as  yourself." 

"That's  a  good  joke.  Why,  Mis.  Mellon  is 
ddighted  with  me ;  and  has  just  been  saying  what  a  capital  little 
housewife  I  should  make." 

"  Do  you  expect  to  marry  a  fann  labourra  ?" 
"  Who  knows?"    Ada  answved  gaily,  shaking  down  her  curls 
before  the  glata. 
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"  There,  make  yourself  fit  to  be  seen^o." 

"  I  am  fit  to  be  seen,  except  by  your  stuck  up  people." 

Ada  had  the  best  of  it. 

Somebody's  kitchen  is  well  furnished ;  salmis  and  supremes  can 
be  easily  elaborated  there ;  nay,  it  could  send  forth  ice-puddings 
flavoured  with  a  thousand  fruits.  In  it  the  ovens  and  the  boilers 
are  arranged  to  the  hand  of  somebody's  chef  and  his  scullions. 
Here  the  science  of  cookery  is  skilfully  practised,  for  the  comfort 
and  enjoyment  of  the  master  of  thousands,  fiut  the  science  is 
unknown  in  England  beyond  tlie  bounds  of  these  great  kitchens. 
Waste  prevails  in  the  midst  of  want.  There  is  waste  in  the  kitchens 
of  Bloomsbury  and  St.  John's  Wood.  Widow  Walsh  has  no  money 
to  spare,  heaven  knows.  She  would  faint  if  she  were  charged  with 
the  smallest  extravagance.  If  a  friend  from  abroad  were  to  tell  her 
that  a  foreigner  wouki  live  upon  the  scrape  she  threw  away,  she 
would  meet  this  friend  with  a  flat  contradiction.  Yet  what  did 
poor  Soyer  show  ?  The  enthusiastic  old  cook,  who  cloned  in  his 
saucepans,  preached  against  the  waste  of  English  kitchens,  and 
showed  how  wholenme  food  might  be  got  out  of  matters  generally 
thiown,  by  ignormnt  and  hungry  folk,  into  the  dustman's  cart. 
Many  laqghfld  at  bis  ftnthi^M<"mri ;  but  when  our  troops  fared  ill  in 
the  Crimea,  he  weat  to  thfiir  rescue,  and  did  good  service  among 

them.  ,     , 

G.  H.  M.  poasibly  gives  in  the  winter  months  to  the  hungry, 
who  are  not  afraid  of  the  overwhelming  nature  of  potatoes.  Suppose 
that  he  gives  his  annual  cheque  for  £100,  this  is  little  compared 
with  the  good  he  might  do.  When  the  frost  comes  soup-kitchens 
are  erected  in  all  the  poor  neighbourhoods.  Ragged  crowds  flock 
about  the  great  cauldrons,  and  are  fed  from  the  bounty  of  the  rich. 
Tliere  is  a  charity,  however,  that  is  better  than  ahnsgiving.  These 
soup-kitchens  might  be  highly  useful  institutions.  Here  tutors  might 
be  stationed  to  teach  the  poor  how  to  help  themselves.  I  confess 
that  I  shouki  like  to  see  G.  H.  M.  mstalled  as  tutor- in-chief, 
bringing  his  undoubted  knowledge  of  the  kitchen  to  the  homes  of 
working  men.  Our  gpe.it  tutor  <k  the  kitchen  should  not  content 
himself  with  little  lessons  given  in  soup-kitchens.  He  should  go 
forth  into  the  world,  mount  platforms,  and  lecture  to  the  people. 
Nay,  before  a  thousand  people,  he  should  cook  a  cheap  dinner,  and 
bid  his  audience  taste  of  the  fare.  He  should,  moreover,  establish 
schools  of  cookery  for  the  poor  in  all  our  great  towns.  His  cam- 
paign would  be  of  service  not  only  to  the  poor— he  might  turn  the 
gossip  of  an  American  paper  to  account,  in  which  it  is  broadly  as- 
serted that  the  young  English  princeases  have  their  little  kitchens 
at  Osborne,  where  Uiey  cook  and  make  pastry,  and  learn  other 
household  duties.  Having  shown  that  it  is  not  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  princess  to  have  a  Sght  hand  at  a  crust,  he  might  divert 
somewhat  of  the  attention  of  young  ladies  from  fillagree  work,  and 
the  last  new  song — ^to  those  household  duties  which  it  has  become 
a  fashion  to  despise.  We  venture  to  suggest  to  him  that  somebody's 
fair  daughter  would  not  detract  from  the  grand  airs  she  has  ac- 
quired by  the  help  of  her  mamma  and  her  French  mistress,  if  she 
were  to  become  famous  for  her  custards.  There  waa  a  time  when 
girls  spun  their  own  trousseau^  or  the  greater  part  of  it— when 
they  prided  themselves  on  their  preserves — and  when  they  could 
bustle  prettily  about  a  kitchen  with  good  effect.  Now,  my  ladies, 
wives  of  poor  men,  with  some  three  hundred  pounds  a-year,  are 
proud  to  profess  a  total  ignorance  of  the  kitchen.  Farmers^  daughters, 
we  must  DC  good  enough  to  remember,  are  not  the  cooks  of  the 
farm  dinner  nor  the  guardians  of  the  dairy.  They  are  at  the  piano 
en  crinoline.  Were  our  grandmothers,  who  rioried  in  their  homely 
accomplishments,  leas  loveable  and  less  cetimakble  than  their  Grand- 
children of  the  fair  sex?  Illusion  has  taken  the  place  of  the  home- 
spun kirtle.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  the  age  of  veneer,  of  electro- 
plating, silks  with  cotton  back,  and  the  like.  In  default  of  stone, 
we  must  have  stucco.    Twenty  pounds  must  look  like  forty. 

If  G.  H.  M.  would  set  the  kitchen  in  fashion  again,  of  how 
many  marriai  men  would  he  reap  the  blewing  ?  With  this.fashion 
many  old  ways  of  ours  would  return  to  us.  Tlie  economy  of  the 
mi:3tr^s  might  teach  the  servant  to  be  prudent.  Cheap  imitations 
of  her  mistress's  drew  would  no  tonger  have  any  charm  for  her. 
Betty's  mistress  is  indignant,  beeaose  Betty  has  dropped  her  hair 
into  ringlets,  or  had  a  flounce  or  two  put  to  her  holidi^  dnm, 
Betty  may  not  on  any  account  wear  artificial  floweis.  Betty  must 
wear  a  plain  white  cap  beoomiag  her  fltatien.  And  it  is  well  for 
Betty  to  oe  kept  from  extravagance  and  displays  that  may  lead  het 


astray,  for  Betty  caxinot  afford  them.    But  then  the  same  rule 
applies  to  Betty's  mistress. 

Widow  Walsh  is  overpowered  with  the  neceasitieB  of  her  gentility, 
and  she  is  very  miserable.  The  time  came  when  she  felt  keen  pan^s 
of  hunger— of  hunger  that  she  might  have  satisfied  had  she  not 
been  so  very  genteel.  Her  daughter  Lydia !  What  had  become  of 
her  ?  Marian  had  married  a  poor  schoolmaster  of  a  village,  near 
which  she  was  living  with  a  country  family.  Lydia  had  tossed  h>^r 
head  at  the  shabby  match.  But  what  had  become  of  Lydia  ?  Who 
dared  ask  the  widow  what  had  become  of  her  proud  child?  U1ie 
time  is  not  far  off  when,  hollow-cheeked  and  m  rusty  finery,  the 
shall  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  humbly-mated  sister,  aii<l 
implore  a  crust  and  a  garret.  May  Marian,  when  that  day  shall 
come,  have  the  courage  and  the  heart  to  lift  the  fallen  beauty  fn  m 
the  ground,  and  forgive  her  1  There  was  a  time  when  Lydi^ 
might  have  married,  but  she  would  have  married  two  hundrv«i  a 
year,  an  idea  that  made  her  mother's  blood  ^*run  cold."  The 
Walshes,  who  had  moved  in  the  best  circles,  stoop  to  a  Httlc  citr 
clerk  I  Ada  is  right.  **  A  fig  for  the  gentility"  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Walshes  remark  to  his  sister-in-law,  again  and  again  re- 
peated, when  she  dwelt  upon  what  people  who  bore  the  namo  <  i 
Walsh  mieht  do,  and  what  they  might  not  do.  Mr.  Tom  hail  a 
rough,  rude  way  of  qpeaking  his  mind,  but  he  was  also  a  tender 
man  at  heart.  When  the  clerk  proposed  to  marry  Lydia,  ^Ir. 
Tom  congratulated  the  young  lady. 

^^  FerluipB  you  don't  know,''  said  Mrs.  Walsh,  drapptDg  her 
words  as  tnough  they  were  pins  she  was  driving  into  the  neth  of  her 
brother-in-law,  >*  perhaps  you  don't  know,  tmi  the  young  man  g 
father  keens  a  shop  in  the  borough  ?** 

«« Indeed  I  do,"  quotb  Mr.  Tom,  **  and  a  veiy  good  bqaincss  lo 
has,  I  aasuro  you." 

*' Well,  Lydia  has  refused  him,  fo  theie's  an  end  of  the  busi- 


"  More  fool  she!" 

Tet,  acoording  to  recent  newmper  controvendes.  Miss  Lrtlia 
Walsh  was  right.  It  is  hard  wwk  to  do  battle  for  the  gentiUtii  ? 
with  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Mi«  I^dia  vowed  that  she 
could  not  cook  a  potato— io  save  her  life,  iim  I^dia  had  never 
been  tau|^t  to  make  her  own  dneSMS.  It  matters  not  to  tell  bow 
MisB  Lydia,  at  last,  left  her  mother's  house.  For,  what  an  old. 
threadbare  story  is  her's 

These  stories,  with  their  complex  details,  and  their  final  tra^- 
dies,  have  the  simplest  beginnings.  False  standards  of  excellouc  -. 
that  appear  the  most  unimportant  things  in  the  world,  lead  the 
most  honourably  disposed  people  astray.  Mrs.  Walsh  was  a  well- 
meaning  woman,  who  loved  her  children.  She  made  them  all  un- 
happy by  her  belief — and  it  was  an  honest  belief — ^that,  if  she  ca- 
erted  herself  to  maintain  them  by  trade,  they  would  never  be  uM  * 
to  hold  up  their  heads  in  the  world  again,  that  is  in  wlut  sh^ 
called  the  world.    Ada  is  right. 

They  who  should  do  battle  against  gentilities  like  those  whioh 
governed  the  Walsh  family,  would  perform  a  very  useful  servioe 
to  society.  Is  there  a  mate  pitiable  picture  in  the  world  than  a 
a  shabby-genteel  family,  that  starves,  but  keeps  its  nose  heroioally 
tumed  up  upon  the  busy  people,  who  work,  and  who  are  therefore' 
beneath  it.  Yet  there  iv^ot  a  cheap,  genteel  neighbourhood,  in 
any  English  city,  where  Walsh  tragedies  are  not  being  playal  out 
at  this  present  moment. 

Then  lead  the  way,  G.  H.  M.,  manfully,  and  make  a  study  of 
the  kitchen  fashionable.  If  a  princess  would  only  deign  to  make 
a  pie  in  public,  a  social  revolution  would  be  effected.  £ducat4il 
women  mig^t  possibly  discover,  that  it  is  really  possible  to  be  tbt* 
wife  oi  a  man  who  has  no  more  than  £200  a  year.     If  another 

SinoesB  were,  with  heroic  patriotism,  to  darn  a  stocking  before  hor 
ajesty's  lieges ;  if  a  third  w»re  to  exhibit  a  dress  made  by  her 
own  royal  fingers,  ladies  who  despiBe  the  science  of  the  kitchen, 
would  revel  in  it.  Mairiageable  oiemoiMnes  would  dam  themselvos 
into  the  affections  of  their  future^  and  e?en  old  maids  might  find 
their  way  to  the  ehurch,  by  showing  the  wedding  dress  made  by 
their  own  hands. 

Then,  may  Ada  ooatiniie  to  make  her  pies  and  poddings,  and 
may  she  every  day  have  slighter  hand  for  the  cnat,  and  a  lighter 
hoMt  to  enjoy  it. 

[to  bk  continued.] 
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Sim  SEW,  THB  ooniEB. 

BY  GERALD  GRIPFm. 
CUAPTER  XII. 

UT,  like  the  good  peppb  of  iBlington,  the  rogueB 
were  oat  in  ihSr  prognostic,  for  LUlr  noorered  of 
the  fever — her  robivit  father  it  was  that  died.  We 
might  be  ceoeured  in  these  enlightened  times  if  we 
aaserted  Ui«t  he  took  the  ferer  from  his  awmeiing ; 
bat  it  made  little  matter  to  poor  Byrne  whether 
the  diaoase  was  contagiona  or  no->f or  the  fever  he 
took,  wherever  he  got  it — and  he  died  of  it,  too— 
died  after  extorting — ^no — we  do  him  and  his 
daughter  grievous  wrong  by  using  the  word — after 
obtaining  from  Lilly  a  readily  accorded  promise 
that  she  wouki  never  receive  Komba  again  into 
her  presence  until  he  haid  gained  a  place  for  himaelf 
in  the  estimation  of  those  whose  esteem  was  worth 
his  seeking,  and  nnlil  her  mother  shoukl  withdraw 
the  interdict  whidi  ht  left  upon  his  viaits.  • 

The  reader  may  imagine  what  ha  pleases  of  the 
force  of  passion,  and  of  female  fickleness,  and 
feeUenesB,  and  a  great  many  other  eaaily-mouthsd 
phraaes,  which  are  more  faahionabla,  wesumct,  in 
certain  romaaoas,  than  in  human  aatura ;  but  we 
can  aflsure  him  that  there  are  girls  in  Uie  world 
upon  whose  peneversnce  and  roiolation  a  reliance 
might  be  plaoed  aa  secure  as  that  which  one  would 
repose  on  the  firmness  of  a  Mina  or  a  Bcdtvar — in  aituatiooa  far 
laare  trying  than  any  which  those  rude,  rocky-hearted  fellows 
could  be  tempted  with-^-A  resolution,  too,  a  great  deal  more  noble  in 
ita  motives  than  theirs ;  for  those  gentle  creatorea  do  from  duty, 
and  even  in  violence  to  their  natures,  what  a  great  rough  man  will 
do  frcnn  prid^,  aad  tho  impulse  of  a  ferockxis  and  passionate  tem- 
perament. While  the  one  oreaata  the  shock  as  sulkily  aa  a  rocky 
headland  in  ft  tempest,  the  other  vields  and  lecoile  alternately, 
blending  the  grace  of  submission  with  the  dignity  of  self-assertion ; 
like  a  willow  in  a  awiftly-^^iding  stream)  seeming  to  droop  and 
Buffer  itsdf  to  be  hunried  away  by  the  toirent  that  ,has  entrai^ped 
its  boughs,  while  it  clings  with  an  easy  determinatiQn  to  the  bank 
%vhere  it  has  ti^:en  root.  Lilly  Byrne  was  just  such  a  girl  as  we 
have  described.  Feeble  in  heart  and  frame  as  the  feebl«t  of  her 
sex,  her  conduct  showed  aa  if  the  energy  which  had  been  stolen  by 
long  suffering  from  the  latter  had  been  all  transferred  to  her  mind, 
and  erected  there  into  a  tower  of  strength,  against  which  all  the 
Assaults  of  feeling  and  still  surviving  uPeotion  (for  love  like  hers 
could  not  be  extinguished)  were  unavailingly,  though  powerfully, 
directed,  fiel^ion  was  her  grand  stay  in  those  days  of  pining  and 
of  solitude. 

Startled  by  the  dangerous  illness  with  which  she  had  been  visited, 
and  touched  byJhe  restoration  of  her  health,  she  had  looked  ear- 
nestly from  the  interests  of  her  heart  to  those  of  her  aoul,  and  had 
At  length,  after  mudi  aelf-eiamination,    and  prayer,  and  self- 
Tcstraint,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  object  of  her  exertions,  that 
true  religion  which,  by  making  all  earthly  affections  subservient  to 
the  one  eternal  and  divine,  fiies  its  votary  from  all  possibility  of 
^n  entanglement  in  the  latter  whidi  oould  be  dangerous  to  his  peace 
•of  mind  (at  least).    That  true  religion  we  mean,  which,  notwith- 
45tanding  all  the  ^orts  of  wit,  and  genius  ill-direoted,  and  learning 
ill'a.pplied,  has  hdn,  and  still  continues  to  lie,  bedded  amongst  the 
instincts  of  the  mighty  heart  of  mankind,  governing  the  tomul- 
tuous  action  of  its  pamions,  and  aweetening  all  its  impuLies,  inspiring 
it  with  that  finely  amhitioua  love  which,  scorning  to  ^  itself  upon 
any  of  the  results  of  nature,  mounts  at  once  to  the  First  Cause  aa 
well  as  the  centre  of  all  beauty,  n  the  object  most  worthy  of  it;  and 
there  lies  sheltered  with  aU  its  hopes,  its  pains,  its  somyws,  and  its 
fears,  while  the  tempests  of  human  evil  roll  in  harmlem  Biurmniv 
to  its  feet,  and  the  sunlight  of  human  hapdnees  is  made  more  calm 
and  sunny  by  the  reflection  of  its  smiles.    That  true  religion  which, 
far  from  eteeiinff  the  tone  of  the  heart  to  a  philoaophical  indiffer- 
ence (aa  its  ciuumniators  say,  while  they  mistake  it  for  its  ape, 
fanaticism),  gives  a  keener  edge  to  eympathy,  a  warmer  pulse  to 
moral  feeling  and  affection,  whidi  bids  the  heart  be  hard  to  nothing 
hut  crime,  cold  to  nothing  but  the  suggestioDB  of  evil,  and  deaf  la 


nothing  but  the  caU  of  seifiahnew ;  which  pnsents  the  only  and 
perfeetly  satisfactory  aolntion  that  can  be  offered  to  that  mighty 
enigma,  the  creation,  and  which  can  make  a  grander  spectacle  still 
than  all  the  matarial  wanders  of  that  creation— a  man,  at  least 
equal  to  the  phikiaopher  in  moral  goodnea  and  in  dignity  of  en- 
durance, and  superior  to  the  |Mlaso^er  in  suUimity  of  motive. 

Sorrow,  however,  had  been  beforehand  with  piety  in  the  heart  of 
our  little  heroine ;  and  though  the  latter  re-comjuered,  or,  at  aU 
events,  contested  the  possession  of  the  region  with  the  spoiler,  it 
eould  not  repair  the  ravages  which  had  be^  already  made.  The 
acuteneai  of  the  pang  was  blunted  and  made  dull,  and  a  swcetncas 
waa  breathed  upon  the  festering  wound  that  tempered  and  aUayed 
its  anguish ;  but  neither  the  danger  nor  the  suffering  was  removed-— 
for  region,  even  such  as  hers,  is  a  soother  and  paraclete,  not  a 
liberator ;  and  the  worid  would  be  no  longer  a  place  of  probation  if 
it  were  otherwise.  The  last  struggle  srhich  Lilly  had  to  maintain 
against  her  own  heart  was  on  the  day  on  which  Kumba,  after  suf- 
fering many  months  to  pass  away  without  daring  to  intrude  upon 
the  ^ief  of  the  fsmily,  requested  (by  a  letter,  addressed,  witn  a 
delicacy  of  which  he  was  very  capable,  and  which  Lilly  appreciated 
at  its  fuU  worth,  to  Mrs.  B3rrne)  to  be  permitted  to  visit  uem. 

LaUy  and  her  mother  were  both  aeated  at  the  brsakfast-table  when 
the  mesMuger  entered  with  the  note. 

*^  A  letter  that  one  left  for  3^00,  ma'am.*' 

«t  From  whom,  Jamea  ? — give  it  me,'*  said  Mrs.  Byrne. 

The  servant  i^proadied,  watching  the  eyes  of  **  the  young 
missix,'^  and  availing  himself  of  every  moment  when  they  were 
turned  from  him,  to  communicate,  by  a  hundred  cautionary  gri- 
maces, goBtuies,  winks,  jerka  of  the  head,  dilations  of  the  ^es  and 
mouth,  and  other  strange  contortions,  some  ^dication  of  the  nature 
of  its  contents.  Mm.  Byrne,  however,  was  not  sufficiently  quick 
of  apprehension. 

*^What  do  yoa  mean,  James?  Why  danU  you  give  me  the 
letter?" 

^^Bdcaya  he  toult  me — to^-jcn  know*' — (taming  his  back 
towards  Lilly,  and  pointing  his  thumb  slily  over  his  ahoulder,  while 
his  ^res  aeeined  to  reverse  themselves  in  iSLmi  aockets,)  *^  he  did, 
indeed." 

**  Well,  3roo  are  the  queerest  man  that  4ver  lived.  He  did  what  f 
Who  didr 

*^  Mr.  Kumba  did  T'  thundered  the  man,  exaspeinted  beyond  aU 
patience.  *^  Robert  Kumba,  sense  I  cant  make  you  see  it,  that's 
what  he  did.  There's  no  use  in  talking !"  he  added,  grumbling,  as 
he  tossed  the  letter  carelessly  on  the  breakfast-table,  and  tum«l  to 
depart. 

Jjillv  did  not  start,  nor  break  a  tea-cup,  nor  scream,  nor  perform 
any  otner  of  those  antics  <^  astonishment  which,  perhaps,  those  of 
my  fair  readers  who  are  versed  in  the  stage-busmeas  of  romance 
might  have  expected  from  her. 

More  quick  of  eye  and  apprehension  than  her  mother,  she  had 
formed  a  just  conjecture  on  the  subject,  from  the  moment  she 
beheld  the  servant's  caution,  on  entering  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Byrne, 
had  she  looked  towards  her  daughter,  might  have  seen  in  her  flushed 
and  whitening  forehead,  her  trembling  lip,  and  straining  bosom, 
that  which  would  have  saved  her  the  trouble  of  aakmg  so  many 
questions,  and  the  sin  of  putting  James  in  a  passion. 

*^  It  is  from  Robert,  indeed,"  said  Mib.  Byrne,  looking  for  her 
iqpectacles ;  '^  who  brought  it,  James?" 

^*  1*11  tell  you  that,  thin,  ma'am,"  said  James,  timiing  suddenly 
round,  and  forgetting  all  his  anger  in  the  interest  of  the  new  question . 
^*  1*11  t^  you  all  about  that,"  he  repeated  in  a  soft  tone,  as  if 
fearful  of  being  overheard ;  then  bmding  his  p^son,  and  stretching 
his  head  to  the  furthest  Kmit  that  his  neck  (as  coarse,  and  almost  as 
long,  as  a  eaUe)  would  permit,  while  he  stiU  held  the  handle  of  the 
door  b^nd  his  back,  ^^  1*11  tell  you  that,"  he  onoe  more  repeated, 
hushing  the  tone  of  his  voice  into  a  whisper  that  was  all  but  inaudible, 
^^  himself^  no  less  I** — and  then,  confirming  by  a  nod  the  truth  of 
what  he  alleged,  he  suddenly  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
and  stared,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  the  astonishment  he  had  excited. 

'^  My  goodness  P'  exclaimed  both  the  ladies. 

*^  IsB,  indeed,"  James  continued,  gathering  his  hands  together 
under  the  skirt  of  his  ceat,  and  renewing  his  nod  of  emphatic  asser- 
tion. 

*^  And  is  he  below,  Jamea  ?"  inqtured  Mrs.  Byrne. 

^  Oh,  below  I  what  below,  ma'am?"  said  James,  his  bead  recoiling 
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Teith  a  tone  and  action  of  remonfltranoe  and  astonishment,  *'  Ib  it 

into  the  house  he'd  oome?    No,  indeed.    But  PD  tell  you  what," 

he  added,  walking  a  few  paces  further  into  the  centre  of  the  roomt 

placing  his  cauboge  (old  hat)  upon  a  chair,  looking  fixedly  in  the 

eyee^his  auditors,  and  throwing  his  disencumbered  arms  out  from 

his  BhouldeiB,  ss  if  preparing  for  a  regular  oration.     ^^  Here's  the 

way  it  was.    Goen  to  the  ford,  over,  I  was,  this  momen,  to  water 

the  little  filly-foal,  the  same  that  Miss  Lilly  there  used  to  be  riden, 

whin  Bhe'd  be  along  with  him  (and  a  good  warrant  you  had  at  it. 

too,  miss,"  he  interpolated  by  way  of  parenthesis,  while  he  grinned 

at  Lilly),  an*  I  trotten  along,  thinken  o'  nothen,  along  the  road, 

whin  all  of  a  suddent,  I  felt  a  great  change  comen  in  the  baste 

under  me.    Oh,  sarrow  word  of  a  lie  I'm  tellen.    Lord  save  us  1 

says  I,  is  it  anythin'  bad  that^s  there  ?  and  hardly  the  word  was 

out  o'  me  mouth,  whin  '  James !'  says  he,  above  upon  the  hedge. 

Oh,  it's  a  fact.    *  James !'  says  he,  on  the  hedge.    Lord  between 

us  and  harm,  aays  I,  who  is  that*s  callen  me?  says  I.     ' Don't  you 

know  me,  James?'  Bays  he  i^ain ;  Mr.  Kumba,  indeed,  he  did.  Aw, 

thin,  sir,  says  I,  is  that  you  ?    *  Tis,  indeed,  James,'  says  he.    So 

we  stopped  a  minute,  looken  at  one  another.    Why  thin,  it's  a  long 

while  since  I  seen  you  now,  sir,  says  I.     He  made  me  no  answer 

to  that,  but  after  a  while,  '  James,'  says  he,  *  Vm  sorry  for  your 

trouble^  westwards,'    Heaven's  will  be  done,  sir,  says  I,  you  needn't 

tell  me  that,  an'  sure  'twas  true  for  me,  ma'am,  for — "  kwking  all 

round  the  room  for  an  illustration—"  see,  'twas  as  pale  as  this  table 

cloth,  his  face  was,  and  his  eyes  sunk  in  his  head,  within,  an'  his 

cheeks  all  gone,  intirely.     He  kx>ked,  you'd  think,  as  if  he  wasn't 

there  at  all^  you'd  think,  a'most.    Not  but,"  he  added,  on  meeting 

Lilly's  eye,  "he's  greatly  improved  from  what  he  was,  Tm  told, 

and  thriving  again  very  fast,  but  still  an'  all  'twould  make  the 

stones  weep  to  look  at  him.    *  Well,  James,  isn't  it  greatly  they 

wouldn't  let  me  come  a  near  'em,  at  all,'  says  he,  '  an'  my  heart 

bleeden  to  hear  about  it,*    He  did,  indeed,  miss.    Sir,  says  I, 

sarious,  this  way,  I  never  spake  o'  the  family,  says  I,  but  there 

never  was  a  smoke  without  a  fire  yet,  an'  begging  your  pardon, 

says  I,  may  be,  if  you  behaved  honester  (i,e.  more  mildly)  whin 

you  were  there,  you'd  have  the  liberty  o'  the  place  to-day,  says  I, 

the  same  as  ever.     *  Why,  then,  I  believe  it's  true /or  you,  James,' 

says  he,  and  then  he  continued  moven  unaisy  about  for  a  feow 

minutes,  like  one  that  would  have  somethen  on  his  mind,  you'd 

think ;  an'  at  last,  '  James,'  says  he,  *  would  you  do  me  a  favour 

now,  an'  I'll  do  as  much  for  you  another  time,'  says  he.    If  you 

never  did  anything  for  me,  sir,  says  I,  Til  do  it  and  welcome,  and 

I  would  too,  ma'am.      With  that,  he  put  it  into  my  hand— -the 

letter— he  did,  and  says  he,  '  don't  let  your  young  missiz  see  you 

given  of  it,  James,'  says  he,  'and  I'll  wait  here,' says  he,  *  until  such 

time  as  you  bring  me  an  answer,  and  don't  delay  it,  James,  if  you 

can,  for  my  heart  is  within  it,'  says  he.    He  did,  indeed.    Signs 

on,  see  the  state  I'm  in,  racen  hither  wit  it,"  he  continued,  pressing 

his  open  hand  upon  his  brow,  and  wiping  away  some  orops  of 

perepu^tion,  "  an'  there  ho  is,  waiting  this  way,  over  in  the  sally- 

grove,  seeing  would  he  got  a  favourable  answer  to  the  petition.'* 

And  having  graced  his  peroration  with  a  suitable  gesture,  James 

took  up  his  hat  again,  and  romained  alent,  lookmg  alternately  into 

tlie  eyes  of  both  his  auditors,  as  if  to  observe  the  effect  of  his 

narrative.  .,    ,      ,i 

"  He  has  taken  the  proper  course,  at  all  events,"  said  the  old 
lady,  showing  tlie  superscription  "  To  Mrs.  Byrne,  Drumscanlon," 
to  her  daughter. 

Lilly  did  not  answer,  but  her  glowing  cheek  and  brightening  eye 
showed  that  her  mother's  observation  was  not  lost  upon  her. 

"  Am  I  to  wait  for  the  commands  below,  ma'am  ?"  said  James — 
an  innate  sense  of  delicacy  (a  quality  which  even  the  humblest  of 
the  Irish  possesses  to  a  great  degree,  in  common  with  people  of 
strong  feelmgs)  informing  him  that,  although  they  had  forgotten 
his  presence,  it  could  not  but  be  an  incumbrance  at  the  present 

moment.  .        ,        ,  ,   , 

»*  You  may,  James,"  said  Mrs.  Byrne,  "  but  don't  be  out  o'  the 

way."  ,.  _ 

"  Is  it  i  be  out  o'  the  way,  ma'am  I"  James  murmured  m  sur- 
prise as  he  left  the  room. 

They  proceeded  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  letter. 

It  is  most  extraordinary  to  observe  how  completely,  how  utterly, 
as  age  grows  on  us,  we  lose  sight  of  all  the  lesser  fedings  and  sym- 
pathies of  our  youth— how  ^rfectly  incapable  we  become  of  en- 


tering ^nto  all  the  fineries  of  our  early  condition  of  mind  and  heart, 
when  re-acted  in  our  presence  by  &ose  to  whom  they  have  de- 
scended. With  all  Lilly's  patience,  she  could  not  help  wondering 
at  the  comparatively  uninterested  way  in  which  her  mother  pro- 
ceeded to  wipe  her  spectacles,  drive  her  old  friend  the  tortoise-shell 
cat  from  her  knee,  examine  the  seal,  and  smile  at  the  device  anJ 
motto,  a  crucible,  with  "  swift  yet  suro"  beneath,  the  popular  allu- 
sion of  which  she  readily  understood,  before  she  gratified  the  long- 
ing ears  and  eyes  of  Lilly  with  a  disclosure  of  the  contents.  KumKi 
spoke  truly  when  he  told  James  that  his  heart  was  in  it — ami  c  r- 
l^iinly,  if  mere  words  ou^ht  to  have  made  way  with  the  widow  and 
her  child,  the  appeal  which  it  contained  would  not  have  been  uq- 
sucoessful. 

"  I  only  wish,  my  dear  Mrs.  Byrne,"  he  continued,  after  liaviDg 
made  his  own  object  known  in  a  very  sensible  and  feeling  manner, 
"  I  only  wish  that  you  would  give  me  an  opportunity  of  showini; 
you  that  the  great  impropriety  of  conduct  (to  say  the  least  of  i;) 
of  which  I  was  guilty  in  your  presence,  was  not  the  effect  of  U- 
tual  but  accidental  ill-temper.  It  was  an  occasion  which  I  c:uin(>t 
think  on  without  grief  and  humiliation ;  but  when  you  agn%  with 
me  in  reprehending  it,  do  not  forget,  my  dear  madam,  1  be»;v<b 
you,  the  sufferings  which  it  has  alr^y  brought  upon  me. 

*^  To  your  feeUngs,  as  a  mother,  I  appeal  for  some  indication  of 
what  those  sufferings  must  have  been.  Consider  how  you  wauU 
have  felt,  if  any  ciroumstances  had  excluded  you  from  the  aek 
chamber  and  the  bed-side  of  your  daughter,  your  only  child,  whoiu 
you  love  so  tenderly,  when  she  lay  in  a  dangerous  illness— and  think 
whether  even  the  absolute  necessity  of  wose  ciroumstanoeB,  and 
their  being  unmerited  by  any  act  of  yours,  would  be  sufficient  to 
reconcile  you  to  the  privation.  If  not,  my  dear  madam,  what  mcsi 
have  been  the  torture  of  my  heart,  when  I  had  to  endure  a  Btinibr 
banishment,  and  had  not  even  that  ineffectual  reaouroe  of  a  seeing 
conscience  t>o  comfort  my  heart — ^when  I  heard,  hour  after  hoar,  at 
some  new  grief,  some  new  cahunity  befalling  her  in  whose  happi- 
ness all  mine  was  centered  ;  and  yet  could  not  but  ackuowitvL' 
that  you  were  all  acting  right  in  shutting  me  out  from  her  present, 
and  that  the  suffering  which  I  deplorcn,  and  the  agony  which  1 
felt,  was  all  the  work  of  my  own  hands— that  I  had  Iwen  the  caQ<' 
of  yiy  own  rejection  from  the  paradise  I  sought — the  cause  of  my 
poor,  gentle,  but  justly  indignant  Lilly's  iUness— of  your  di^ea- 

sure — of Oh,  madam,  even  while  I  write,  the  stinging  of  mj 

own  heart  tells  me  that  I  have  done  too  much,  and  that  I  ought  net 
to  be  heard. 

*^  NeverthelesB,  I  send  the  letter  as  I  have  written  it.  If  I  shooM 
be  still  doomed  to  suffer  for  that  unhappy  morning,  however  drea^l- 
ful  my  life  majr  become  to  me,  be  assured  that  never,  even  in  thougbt. 
will  I  entertam  the  suspicion  that  I  have  any  thin^  to  blame  l^t 
my  own  unprovoked  ana  wanton  rudeness  for  my  misery. 

"  Robert  Kumda." 

Mrs.  Byrne  slowly  folded  the  letter,  and  remained,  meditatiu; 
for  a  moment,  while  she  endeavoured  to  make  the  bowl  of  a  U9- 
spoon  float  in  her  cup. 

Lilly,  whose  countenance  had  changed  almost  as  many  timus  a^ 
thero  were  sentences  in  the  letter,  during  its  perusal,  remained  ami- 
ously  expecting  the  speech  of  her  mother.  She  had,  during  tl)ii 
early  part,  m^ufested  a  degree  of  warmth  and  approbation  (iu  h^r 
look  and  manner  only,)  which,  had  Kumba  beheld  her  at  the  my 
ment,  would  have  put  him  in  fine  cnkirits,  but  before  her  mother 
stopped  reading,  the  expression  of  her  face  had  altered.  The  tea^i 
which  his  allusion  to  her  own  illness  had  brought  into  her  eyes,  were 
checked  upon  the  lids,  the  glow  on  her  che£  became  fainter,  tk 
pantinff  hope  that  struggled  in  her  bosom  appeared  to  Eubgi<if. 
and  a  uight  degree  of  chsfgrin  and  of  disappointment  was  manif^'^t 
upon  her  brow  and  lip. 

"It  is  a  very  nice  letter,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Byrne,  " ho^ '' 
does  not  contain  all  that  we  want  to  know.  I  believe  we  always 
gave  him  credit  for  feelinff ;  but  why  does  he  not  mention  anything 
of  the  farm  all  this  while  r' 

"  The  reason  appears  to  be,  mother,  that  he  has  mistaken  oor 
motives  altogether.  Surely,  neither  you  nor  I,  nor  any  body  else, 
ever  could  have  intended  to  make  that  unfortunate  fit  of  poaaoD  t 
cause  for  utter  banishment,  as  he  calls  it.  My  poor  dead  father  va 
not  BO  inveterate.  He  even  attributed  a  great  portion  of  the  hbin^ 
on  that  morning  to  himself." 
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'^  Ah,  my  dear,  your  poor  father  waa  a  great  deal  too  forgiring. 
.Ilcayen  forgive  me  for  saying  so — I  mean  for  his  own  worldly  in- 
t^'FOBtB ;  bat,  I  thank  Heaven  he  was  bo,  for  if  it  were  otherwise  he 
could  not  have  hoped  for  the  reward  that,  I  trust,  he  is  now  en- 
joying." 

^*  Neither  ought  Bobert  to  suppose  that  he  has  had  all  the  suffer- 
ing to  himself,''  said  LiUy,  while  she  strove  to  keep  heiself  from 
crying. 

*'  You  are  very  right,  my  love,**  replied  Mrs.  Byrne,  taming  em- 
phatically towards  her,  *^and  that  is  very  selfish  of  him,  to  say  so, 
certainly." 

LiUy  meant  only  the  internal  saff eiing  to  both,  consequent  on 
their  separation ;  but  the  matter-of-fact  old  lady  took  it  for  granted 
that  BO  strong  a  word  woald  only  be  used  with  application  to  the 
physical  calamities  of  all  parties,  and  Lilly  was  too  timid  and  deli- 
cate to  explain — so  that  toe  undeserved  censure  was  suffered  to  re- 
main upon  poor  Kumba*s  shoulders. 

These  are  the  mistakes  that  set  the  world  by  the  ears. 
After  some  farther  conversation,  it  was  agreed  that  Mrs.  Byrne 
should  answer  Robert's  letter,  or  petition^  ss  James  called  it — by 
undeceiving  him  with  respect  to  the  cause  of  his  exile-claying  down 
the  condition  of  his  recali,  which  was  to  be  such  an  improvement 
in  the  circumstances  of  his  property  and  his  conduct  as  would  soffice 
to  justify  a  reasonable  hope  of  ms  perseverance;  and,  finally,  a 
friendly  exhortation  to  him,  that  he  would  make  an  exertion  to  re- 
store to  all  as  much  as  yet  remained  on  earth  of  the  peace  which 
they  had  lost. 

^* Mother!**  said  Wm  Bvme,  as  she  was  about  to  leave  the 
room — "  you  will  tell  him  I  had  not  forgotten  him.*'  And  having 
with  difficulty  restrained  herself  while  she  uttered  the  sentence,  she 
hiurried  away  to  relieve  her  heart  in  the  soUtude  of  her  own  apart- 
ment. 

By  another  of  those  contre'temps^  which,  however  slight  in  them- 
selves, yet  involve  so  deep  and  very  often  tragical  consequences  in 
the  history  of  the  human  heart,  it  unfortunately  happened  that 
Mrs.  Byrne  (who,  as  my  readers  may  before  now  have  conjectured, 
^as  not  one  of  those  persons  who  can  think  of  one  thing  and 
Attend  to  another  at  the  same  time)  was,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Xiilly  spoke,  absorbed  in  the  consideration  whether  she  should 
address  the  letter  "My  Dear  Sir,"  or  "My  Dear  Robert,"  and 
never  heard,  and,  consequently,  never  gave  Lillv's  remembrance. 
The  letter  wanted  it  too--{which  was  worse  and  worse) — ^for  the 
precise,  good-natured  lady  took  so  much  pains  to  conununicate 
every  thing  in  so  yery  proper  terms,  in  so  neat  a  hand,  and  with  so 
many  almost  invisible  erasures,  nicely  polished  over  with  the  finger 
nail  (so  as  that  the  ink  should  not  sink),  and  other  pretty  precau- 
tions, that  poor  Kumba,  when  he  got  it,  felt  as  if  ne  had  walked 
unawares  under  a  waterfall. 

He  miffht,  perhaps,  have  yet  received  enough  of  encouragement 
to  stimuLite  him  to  some  exertion,  if  he  hiui  known  how  often 
Lilly  wept  upon  her  mother's  neck  in  the  course  of  that  and  the 
following  day.  But  there  was  nothing  to  alleviate  the  coldness  of 
the  letter  which,  indeed,  would  have  been  perceptible  to  a  person 
composed  of  much  less  combustible  and  enthusiastic  materials  ttum 
himself.  The  effect  which  it  did  produce  on  )dm  we  have  already 
seen,  and  the  accounts  which  reached  the  inmates  of  Drumscanlon 
of  his  excesses,  contributed  more  effectually  than  all  she  had  before 
endured,  to  shatter  the  feeble  remains  of  Lilly's  constitution,  render 
her  more  assiduous  in  all  her  duties,  more  silent,  more  resigned, 
more  woe- worn,  more  sentle  and  timid,  more  smiling,  more  cheer- 
ful, and  broken-heartea. 

One  of  the  principal  of  these  last  was  a  ceremony  which  the  in- 
novations of  modem  custom  has  restricted  altogether  to  the  humble 
classes  of  Irish  life.  Every  morning,  before  any  part  of  her  house- 
hold affairs  were  permitted  to  obtrude  themselves  upon  her  atten- 
tion, she  walked  to  an  old  church,  about  a  "  small  mile"  from  her 
own  residence,  for  the  purpose  of  "  paying  a  round,"  that  is  to  say, 
offering  up,  on  her  kne»,  a  few  prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  spirit 
of  him  who  waa  sleeping  beneath  the  mound,  of  soliciting  an  in- 
crease of  strength  to  abide  by  the  resolution  she  had  formed,  and 
commemorating  the  sacrifice  she  had  made  of  her  own  feelings  and 
happiness  to  his  d^g  wishes.  An  accident  which  occurred  during 
one  of  those  mommg  excursions  occasioned  the  conversation  which 
took  place  between  Kumba  and  the  SuU  Dhuv  on  their  first  intn>« 
duction  to  the  reader. 


Lilly  had  boon,  a  few  mornings  previous  to  the  day  on  which  the 
old  Palatine  arrived  at  the  inn  upon  the  mountains,  kneeling,  as 
usual,  in  the  morning  sunshine  at  the  foot  of  her  father's  grave, 
her  hands  clasped,  and  her  head  bowed  down  in  pious  reverence, 
when  she  was  starUed  by  hearing  the  ivy  rustle  upon  the  low  and 
ruined  wall  beside  her.  Raising  her  eyes  quickly,  and  in  some 
alarm,  she  beheld  the  face  of  a  man,  whom  she  recognised  as  an 
occasional  labourer  of  her  father's,  staring  in  upon  her  devotions, 
with  some  expression  of  surprise  and  compassion. 

"  Whisht  I  whisht.  Miss !"  hd  exclaimea,  waving  his  hand  to  her, 
as  if  to  signify  that  sue  should  not  regard  his  presence. 

"  How  did  you  know  that  I  was  here,  Jerry?  Were  you  sent 
for  me  ?**  said  Lilly,  rising  from  her  knees. 

"  Oh  no,  Miss — ^not  I — ^but — "  observing  her  eyes  red  from  weep- 
ing— ^*  you  oughtn't  to  do  that  at  all.  Miss,  he  wouldn't  like  it." 

"Why  so?" 

"  'Tisn't  good.  Miss.  I  knew  meaelf  of  a  time,  a  lone  woman,  a 
widow,  that  used  to  be  goen  that  way  every  day  to  cry  over  her 
son  that  was  buried  in  the  church-yard — an'  at  last,  you  see,  one 
day  as  she  was  kneeling  that  way,  an'  claspen  her  hands,  and 
ochoning  over  the  grave,  she  hard  somethen  above  her,  upon  the 
wall,  as  it  might  be  this  way  as  I  am  now — and  sure,  what  should 
be  there  but  himself.  ^  Ah  then,  darlen,*  says  she,  *  is  that  you 
Mick  ?  Lord  save  us  1*  '  E'then  it  is  so,  mother,*  says  he,  *•  and 
don*t  do  that  any  more,*  says  he.  ^  Oh  then,  what  for,  shouldn't 
I  crv  over  you,  Mike,  darlen  ?'  says  she,  looken  at  him.  ^  No,  don't, 
mother,*  says  he,  ^  for  it's  well  I  suffered  to  you  for  all  you  cried 
already.  Look  here  I'  says  he,  liften  up  the  winden-sheet  that  was 
upon  him,  and  showen  her  his  side  all  full  of  holes.  *•  There's  one 
of  them,'  says  he,  ^  for  every  tear  you  shed  for  me,*  says  lie,  *  and 
don*t  do  it  any  more  upon  me,  mother,'  says  he.  ^  No,  I  wont 
indeed,  Mike,*  says  the  poor  woman,  dryen  her  eyes  at  once.  *  Don't 
then,'  says  he  agen,  an'  he  vanished.    An'  she  didn't  either." 

"  WeU,  I  think  you  for  the  advice,  Jerry,  but  I  will  thank  you 
still  more,  if  you  wiH  not  say  a  word  of  your  having  seen  me  here 
to  any  body," 

"  Li  it  I  say  a  word  of  it  ?"  said  Jerry  O'Gilvy,  indignantly. 

He  did  say  a  word  of  it,  however,  and  two  words ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance it  was  which  induced  Suil  Dhuv  to  suggest  to  his  dupe, 
Kumba,  the  idea  of  meeting  Lilly  at  the  place  to  which  Jerry  would 
conduct  him,  a  grove  lying  on  her  road  home  from  the  church-yard ; 
the  latter  being  strictly  cautioned  by  the  Coiner  not  to  make  the 
young  man  aware  of  the  object  of  her  morning  walk,  for  he  had 
penetration  enough  to  know  that  Kumba's  feeling,  if  not  his  prin- 
ciple, would  never  permit  him  to  disturb  her  on  such  a  misBion — 
indeed  we  may  say  his  common  sense,  for,  however  much  he  trusted 
to  the  effect  which  he  might  be  enabled  to  produce  on  Lilly's 
resolution  in  a  personal  interview,  he  could  expect  nothing  less  than 
an  indignant  and  final  repulse  to  such  an  attempt-  as  the  present. 
Neither  would  it  have  answered  the  views  of  Suu  Dhuv  that  they 
should  meet,  or  that  Kumba  should  in  any  way  succeed  in  his  wishes. 
It  i^as  enough  for  him  to  have  acquired  an  additional  influence  over 
the  mind  over  the  mind  of  the  latter,  by  making  the  proposition — 
he  was  not  by  any  means  so  anxious  as  his  friend  imagined,  that  it 
should  proceed  to  a  satisfactory  accomplishment.  Ihis,  however, 
was  Bumciently  provided  against  by  a  slight  circumstance  which 
took  place  the  very  evening  before.  An  anonymous  note  directed  to 
Miss  Byrne,  and  informing  her  in  two  lines  of  Kumba's  design, 
which  was  left  at  Drumscanlon,  not  only  filled  her  with  indignation 
but  effectually  confined  her  to  the  house,  while  Kumba  and  his 
chaperon  Jerry  beat  about  the  grove  until  noon,  in  vain.  The  note 
was  left  at  the  kitchen  door,  by  a  thin,  sharp-faced,  and  bare-footed 
lad,  who  neither  made  nor  answered  inquiries,  and  of  whose  mission 
James  could  collect  no  further  indication  than  that  he  spoke  in  a 
haJf-Englified  way  about  "  dis^an'  dat,  and  de  oder  ting." 

Thus  circumstances  stood  at  Drumscanbn,  on  the  day  preceding 
that  which  was  destined  to  involve,gin  so  singular  a  conjuncture,  the 
fortunes  of  so  many  characters  in  our  histoij. 

[to  be  continued.] 

A  Ladt*s  Simile. — ^A  recent  authoresB  compares  a  man  to  a  silk 
umbrella  in  these  quaint  terms :  "  A  good  man  is  like  a  strong 
silken  umbrella,  trustworthy,  and  a  shelter  when  the  storms  of  life 
pour  down  upon  us.  A  mere  walking-stick  when  the  sun  shines-^ 
a  friend  in  misfortone," 
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A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTBB  n. 

AIN  was  descending  in  torfenla  over  Dublin,  when 
WateiB  entered  the  little  garden  lying  in  front  of 
Ashbud  Villa,  about  a  we^  after  hS  nntdeasant 
parting  with  Lady  Faddk.  He  found  Agnes  in 
the  drawing-room.  She  was  seated  in  a  low  chair 
near  the  window,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  sewing 
trimmings  on  a  summer  bonnet.  When  Waters 
entered  die  raised  her  head  for  a  moment,  and  then 
resumed  her  work  without  speaking. 

^^  How  is  my  little  melancholy,"  he  asked,  as  he 
took  a  seat  at  her  side,  and  nialioiously  tugged  the 
ribbon  from  her  fingers. 

»*She  win  fed  delighted  if  IVfr.  Waters  will 
employ  his  hands  otherwise,  and  allow  her  to  go  on 
with  her  bonnet.*' 

The  gentleman  hummed  two  or  three  bars  of 
'^  The  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  and  locked  puzzled. 
"  You  are  spiteful  to-day,  Agnes." 

^^  Heigh,  ho !  when  will  you  patent  that  d^- 
covery?" 

*'  When  you  recover  TOur  good  temper.  Why 
do  you  wear  that  hateful  lilac  ?** 

*^  Tis  a  sad  colour  and  suits  my  mind ;  besides, 
it  win  hiumonize  sweetly  with  rosemary  and  willow 
leaves." 
"  Ah  f  make  the  thing  perfect  at  once." 
**  What  would  my  friend,  M.  de  Milliner  suggest ?*" 
*^  To  line  the  bonnet  with  a  half  yard  of  dejection,  and  turn  up 
the  curtain  with  a  strip  of  pensiTeness." 
"  What  exquisite  taste !" 

'*  Any  accounting  for  your  strange  humour  to-day?" 
^^  Where  hare  you  been  those  six  days  ?    Violent  head-ache,  of 
course,  a  low  pulse,  and  dimness  of  sight,  and  so  forth  P 

"  No  I    Pray,  don't  meddle  with  my  ribbons.    No,  you  said  ?" 

"I  said 'no.'" 

"  And,  by  the  way,  with  charming  tantology.** 

"  'Tis  so  pleasant  to  imitate  those  whom  we " 

** won't  permit  to  trim  their  bonnets.    Why  are  you  so  slow 

of  speech  ?    I  guess  your  thoughts  before  your  tongue  can  interpret 
them." 

This  rain  makes  me  feel  so  stupid,  Agnes." 
How  unfortunate  that  you  should  be  idways  in  a  shower.  Where 
have  you  been  ? " 

"  Dining  with  Mammon." 

"  One  of  his  viceroys,  I  take  you  to  mean." 

"  You  are  right.    You  have  heard  of  old  Crackfnn  ?" 

it  Yes."  • 

*♦  And  of  the  vase  ?" 

»'  I  have." 

"  He  refuses  to  seU  it." 

**  Ah,  that  accounts  for  papa's  ineiqplicable  melancholy.  WeQ  ?" 

^*  Mr.  Simon  made  him  several  offers  but  without  effect.  At 
last  he  commissioned  me  to  call  on  the  old  usurer,  and  exert  my 
eloquence  with  him  in  his  behalf." 

^^How  did  you  succeed  with  that  two-handed  weapon-^your 
eloquence." 

^^  Badly  at  first.    Ambition  gave  me  the  victory." 

*^  So,  so ;  papa  promised  to  i^e  apresent  of  Dutch  tulips  if  you 
won  for  him." 

^*  He  went  further,  Miss  Simon." 

"  Did  he,  your  worship?" 

"  Well,  will  Agnes  please  you  better?" 

"  Did  you  spesuL,  John  ?" 

"  He  told  me  that  the  beauty  of  this  extraordinary  vase,  In  which, 
by  the  way,  I  see  nothing  to  admire — had  haunted  him  from  the 
moment  he  saw  it  until  the  present  hour,  and  that  he  would  refuse 
nothine  to  him  who  should  make  him  master  of  it," 

^^  m^nderful  gentleman." 
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'^  His  liberality  surpassed  everything.  QueaBwh&t  he  told  me, 
Agnes  ?" 

**  Your  request  is  very  sensible." 

**  You  cannot  even  conjecture  ?" 

"  Too  much.  The  dilQ^culty  lies  in  picking  out  the  most  aenaible 
of  my  suspicions." 

"  Do  you  love  me  ?" 

"Why  do  you  ask?" 

*^  He  said  you  did.  He  told  me  you  despised  Rogers,  and  cared 
for  me.    Was  it  deKrium  V 

"  You  who  heard  him  are  the  best  judce." 

**  Ib  there  any  foundation,  however  small,  on  Irhich  be  could  buIM 
00  blesBed  a  promise  ?" 

'^  In  his  mind  ?" 

"  In  your  heart,  dear  ?" 

"  I  never  had  time  to  fathom  it,'* 

"  Do  not  the  ripples  on  the  surface  tell  of  the  denths  below  ?* 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Waters,  you  are  growing  poetical  Suppose  you 
follow  up  the  history  of  this  vase  ?" 

**  As  you  please.  Miss  Simon.** 

"  Huffed  r 

^^  I  assure  you,  no.  We  forgive  the  buffet  for  the  hand  that  dcal^ 
it." 

''Amiable  man.    But,  this  detested  vase  affair?" 

'*A  friend  of  mine,  Jefferson,  who  is  manager  of  a  bank  in 
London,  came  to  my  assistance.  Crackfun  had  once  attempted  to 
pass  a  forged  cheque  on  his  establishment.  Out  of  pity  for  the  oM 
Wretch  he  retained  the  cheque,  wrote  the  forger  a  letter  in  which 
he  told  him  that  his  "nllany  had  been  discovered,  and  warned  him 
to  be  more  careful  for  the  future.  That  cheque  himff  like  a  sword 
over  Crackfun^s  head  until  this  morning,  when  he  sobmnly  under- 
took, on  condition  of  having  it  burned  in  his  presence,  to  deliver 
up  the  vase  to  Mr.  Simon  for  a  thousand  guineas." 

"  You  surprise  me.  I  can  fancy  papa^s  deUght  at  this  unex- 
pected good  luck." 

"  On  coming  out  we  met  Bogers,  to  whom  I  commnnicati"] 
my  success." 

"  Of  course,  he  congratulated  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  with  a  very  rueful  face.  We  left  him  hanginc^  about 
the  door,  looking  down-cast  and  miserable.  The  vase  will  be  here 
fax  an  hour." 

*^  I  wonder  did  papa  solicit  Mr.  Rogers'  services  in  this  affair." 

"  It  is  hardly  complimentary  to  you  to  say  he  did." 

"  He  must  have  lost  all  control  over  his  tongue.  Did  he  men- 
tion my  name  in  connection  with  it." 

**  So,  I  understand." 

'*  And  the  lady  was  to  take  the  knight  who  should  fetch  her 
glove  out  of  the  den  of  the  lions." 

"  That,  I  believe,  was  Mr.  Simon's  arrangement." 

**  Poor  papa.    He  calculated  badly  on  my  patience. " 

"Perhaps,  on  your  love  too,  Agnes ?" 

"  You  are  too  cunning.  Would  you  have  me  fetch  incense  and 
bum  it  to  your  worship  ?'* 

**  I  am  satisfied," 

"  Heaven  send  the  vase  safe  home." 

"  Amen !  I  have  not  told  Mr.  Simon  how  matters  turned  out, 
nor  shall  I  until  the  covetted  treasure  arrives.  I've  got  it  made 
up  mysteriously,  that  his  delight  may  be  greater  when  he  opens  the 
case.    Keep  our  secret." 

"  Do  not  doubt  my  fidelity.  I  think  lAdy  Faddle  will  be  here 
to-day,  60  I  shall  work  in  the  summer*house  to  avoid  meeting 
her" 

"  Poor  Lady  Faddle.*' 

"  Poor  Mr.  Waters.** 

"  Blessed  be  the  lins  that  mimic  so  sweetly." 

"  I  declare^  Mr.  Waters,  your  success  is  degenerating  into  im- 
pertinence.   By,  by !" 

Lady  Faddle.  who  had  been  "  down  town,"  and  read  the  **  Free- 
man" placard,  Ifirough  her  gold-mounted  eye-glass,  made  her  way  to 
Ashbud  Villa,  an  hour  and  a-half  after  Waters  lud  parted  with  Agnes. 
It  was  plain  that  her  ladyship  had  news  of  no  small  importance  to 
communicate ;  her  steps  were  hurried,  her  face  pinched  up  to  an 
expression  of  nervous  anxiety  and  impaHence.  I&e  leamea  from 
the  servant  that  her  master  was  in  the  fibrary,  and  presuming  on 
.  the  familiar  terms  on  which  they  stood,  the  lady  tapped  at  the  door 
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and  was  receired  with  a  hurriedlr  spoken  entrez  from  within.  8he 
found  Mr.  Simon  standing,  in  gloomy  abstractioii,  before  a  black- 
board  on  which  ^e  outline  of  a  Yase  was  carefully  drawn  in  white 
and  orange  chalks. 

*'  Well,  be  ^nick/'  he  said,  withofat  moviog  rotmd  to  see  who  his 
Tifiiter  was. 

^'  Pray  excuse  me,  Mr.  Simon.  How  rude  of  me  to  intrude  on 
you  !'* 

He  looked  orer  his  shoulder,  and  for  a  moment  his  face  reddened. 
^*  Pardon  me,  Lady  Faddle,  I  dreaded  it  was  one  of  the  servants. 
Will  you  be  seated  ?" 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  spoken  implied  but  little  welcome. 
The  visiter  was  keen  enough  to  see  that  her  intrusion  was  not 
relished,  and  she  hesitated  a  moment  whilst  deciding  what  to  do. 
A  second  request,  less  icy  than  the  first,  that  sne  would  be  seated 
made  the  lady  resolye  on  stopping ;  she  threw  her  reticule  on  the 
table  and  sank  into  a  chair. 

^'  You  are  thoughtful  to-day,  Mr.  Simon.  I  can  hardly  help 
feeling  miserable  roysdf  when  I  see  other  people  defected.  Ciui  you 
love  that  vase  so  much  ?" 

^'  Whatever  my  friends  mfty  think  of  my  saiiity,  I  fed  oonvinced 
that  in  this  matter  I  am  a  monomaniao." 

*^  You  are  an  excellent  draughtsman." 

''  Thrift,  thrift,  Lady  Faddle.  Thia  sketch  Is  the  mere  sha- 
dow of  a  recollection — a  thing  seen  twenty  years  ago,  and  never 
forgotten.** 

*' How  truly  it  has  been  said — •  a  thing  of  besnty  is  A  joy  forever.'*' 

**  Yet  this  has  brought  no  joy  to  me ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
clouded  my  days  with  anxiety  and  bitterness,  and  longings,  hopeless 
of  requital." 

**  After  all,  do  you  think  it  sensible  to  attach  sueh  importance  to 
the  owning  of  a  mere  piece  of  pottery  ?*' 

*«  Men  will  dream,  Lady  Faadle,  each  on  his  partieulaf  hobby. 
One  runs  mad  after  a  race-horse,  another  for  a  puppy-dog,  another 
for  a  something  equally  ridiculous  as  either.  My  inclinations  take 
another  channel.*' 

'^  You  are  in  love  with  ornamental  crockery,  it  would  appear.'^ 

^^  And  will,  as  long  as  this  machine  is  to  him,  Simon.  iTou  laugh.^* 

**  No.  Talking  of  machines,  you  heard  ci  the  attempted  re- 
gicide ?*' 

«^Ididnot." 

^^  Some  wretches  have  attempted  to  murder  Louis  Philippe  by 
means  of  an  infernal  machine.    Very  awful.*' 

**  Very." 

'*  It  is  even  stated  that  numbers  of  those  engines  of  destruction 
have  been  sent  into  this  country  for  the  puipose  of  killing  off  per- 
sons of  wealth  and  station.     You  and  I  had  better  look  out." 

'*  lliey  shall  not  catch  us  napping.  Singularly  enough,  I  dreamt 
last  night  that  I  was  mortally  wounded  through  some  unfriendly 
stratagem,  which  I  do  not  now  recollect— a  box  of  bullets  or 
something  of  that  sort." 

"  How  providential.  Forewarned  is  forearmed,  Mr.  Simon,  and 
I  should  aavise  you  to  be  on  your  guard.  You  make  me  feel  very 
nervous." 

A  servant  entered-—'^  There  is  a  heavy  parcel  below  stairs  ad- 
dressod  to  you,  sir." 

^^Who  brought  it?" 

'^  A  man,  sir,  with  a  queer  face  and  a  shabby  hat." 

"  A  secret  society  agent,"  suggested  Lady  Faddle. 

"  Did  he  leave  his  name  ?*' 

"  No,  sir.** 

'*  The  miscreants  1" 

"  By  Jove,  Lady  Faddle,  this  is  curious.    What  do  you  say  ?" 

*^  Why,  but  one  thing,  your  life  is  in  danger.  Oh !  I  implore  you 
to  be  cautious.'* 

"  Fetch  the  parcel." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  I  shall  leave  the  room,  Mr.  Simon.*' 

"  Don't  go  for  a  moment.  After  all,  it  may  turn  out  to  be  only 
a  heap  of  millinery  for  Agnes.*' 

'^  Millinery  I  And  sent  by  a  man  in  a  shabby  hat.  How  can  you 
dream  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  We  shall  see.    Here  It  is." 

With  the  assistanoe  of  the  servant,  Mr.  Simon  placed  the  parcel 
on  the  table.  It  was  a  massive  square  box,  securely  nailed  down,  and 


protected  at  the  angles  with  bindings  of  braaa.  Lady  Faddle  with- 
drew to  the  furthest  end  of  the  library,  whilst  she  repeatedly  ex- 
claimed, "  Mr.  Simon,  I  conjure  you  to  beware  of  what  you  are 
doing  with  that  infernal  machine.  Do  you  wish  to  blow  up  the 
house  ?" 

"  Your  ladyship  need  not  be  alarmed.  I  have  hit  upon  a  safe 
plan  of  discovering  the  contents  of  this  ugly  present.  John,  take 
the  box  and  put  it  on  the  garden  path.    Steaay,  steady." 

When  the  servant  had  left.  Lady  Faddle  approached  the  window, 
timidly. 

"  There"  she  said,  "  I  see  the  man  setting  down  that  fearful 
machine  on  the  gravel." 

''  So  I  directed  hnn." 

"  Indeed.    And  pray  what  will  you  do  ?" 

"  Fire  the  cont^ts  o£  this  horse  pistol  at  it  from  where  we 
Stand." 

"  Should  it  explode." 

"  It  can  injure  no  one.  Any  one  in  the  garden  ?"  he  shouted,  as 
he  raised  the  window.  There  was  no  replv.  In  another  minute 
the  house  shook  from  the  heavy  report  of  the  pistol,  and  the  box 
lay  in  broken  pieces  on  the  path. 

Mr.  Simon,  followed  by  kdy  Faddle,  rushed  out  to  see  what  it 
contained.  At  the -same  moment  Agnes,  alarmed  by  the  report, 
hastened  up  from  the  summer-house.  The  little  group  collected 
round  the  box,  and  bent  over  it. 

^*  As  I  Hve,"  said  Lady  Faddle,  *^  there  was  nothing  in  it  but 
some  old  china." 

"  AVhat  a  curious  present,"  cried  Mr.  Simon. 

**  Why  did  you  break  it,  papa  ?"  asked  Agnes. 

"  You  shall  learn  by  and  by  dear." 

*^  And  a  letter,  I  declare",  quoth  lady  Faddle,  lifting  one  from  the 
debris  of  the  box. 

^^  For  me  ?"  asked  Mr.  Simon.  *^  Ah,  read  it  for  us,  lady  Faddle  ; 
I  am  too  mystified  to  do  it  myself." 

Her  ladyship  put  up  her  glass  and  read : — 

**  Drar  Mr.  Simon. — ^Ehited  by  the  hope  you  held  out  to  me  of 
obtaining  the  hand  of  your  charming  daughter,  on  condition  of 
prevailing  upon  Orackfun  to  part  with  the  vase,  I  waited  on  him 
this  morning,  and  purchased  it  for  fifty  guineas.  I  understand  that 
my  rival  hayd  agreed  for  it  previously,  but,  as  all  is  fair  in  love  and 
war,  I  out-bid  him.  For  various  reasons  I  am  proud  of  my  success 
first,  because  it  makes  the  mirror  of  aU  female  goodness  and  beauty 
mine ;  secondly,  because  it  liberates  me  henceforth  from  the  atten- 
tions of  that  blase  and  superannuated  dowager,  old  Lady  Faddle. 
I  shall  place  this  letter  on  the  top  of  the  vase,  and,  kissing  your 
hand,  am " 

*^  I  can  read  no  further,"  screamed  Lady  Faddle,  leaning  against 
a  garden  seat  for  support. 

"  What  name,"  asked  Mr.  Simon,  snatching  the  letter. 
"  Rogers — ah !  the  vase  is  lost— catch  me ;"  but  before  assistance 
could  be  given  he  had  fallen  insensible  to  the  grass.  Whilst  Agn^ 
was  helping  to  raise  her  father,  Mr.  Rogers  came  rushing  down  from 
the  house. 

"  Overcome  with  joy,"  he  cried,  clapping  his  hands,  and  dancing 
around  the  flower-pots.     "  AU's  fair  in  love  and  war,  hurrah  !" 

*' Miserable  wretch  I"  exclaimed  Lady  Faddle,  "pollute  not  thia 
place  with  your  presence.     Begone !" 

"  Dear  old  lady,  don't  be  jealous,  don't.  By  my  faith  we'll 
make  you  a  bridesmaid,  we  will — hunrah  1" 

"Your  vase  is  broken,  miscreant!"  screamed  her  ladyship. 
"  Look  at  that,"  and  she  kicked  the  pieces  asunder. 

Rogers  looked  bewildered.  "  Broken !"  he  exclaimed,  *'  broken ! 
Mr.  Simon,  what  does  this  mean  ?" 

The  gentleman  addressed  looked  at  the  speaker  and  answered. 
"  Do  not  alarm  yourself,  all  shall  be  made  right.     You  sent  me  the 
vase ;  I  broke  it ;  you  fulfilled  your  promise ;  I  shall  keep  my 
word.    There  is  your  wife.    Agnes,  let  me  introduce  you  to  your 
future  husband." 

"  The  poor  girl  recoiled  at  her  father's  words,  and  leant,  pale  and 
trembling,  against  the  trunk  of  a  beech.  "  Never,"  she  muttered ; 
"  never  I  There  are  bounds  to  everything,  I  will  not  be  huckstered 
away  to  those  whom  I  love  not." 

"  Dear  Miss  Simon,"  said  Rogers,  advancing  a  few  steps,  "  may 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  a  manly  voice,  and  Waters  stepped  between 
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the  pair.    IiiBtinctively  Agnes  flew  to  his  side,  and  hong  upon  his 
arm. 

^'  Yon  have  lost,  Mr.  Waters,**  said  Mr.  Simon,  with  a  r^gretftd 
tone  in.  his  voice. 

"Lost,  sir?" 

"  Mr.  Rogers  bought  the  vase.  I  broke  it — ^I  shall  not  break  my 
word." 

"  If  you  want  evidence  of  what  we  say,"  intemroted  Rogers, 
"  time  are  the  mortal  remains,*'  and  he  took  up  a  fragment  and 
handed  it  to  his  rival,  who  examined  it  attentively. 

"  This  is  not  the  vase,**  he  exclaimed. 

"  Indeed  !**  cried  the  whole  party. 

"  You  had  better  measure  your  words,  Mr.  Waters." 

"  You  should  have  observed  that  rule  with  your  shameless  impu- 
dence, Mr.  Rogers.    Halloa,  Crackfun,  brin^  the  box." 

Mr.  Crackfun,  the  Jew,  stepped  out  of  a  side  path  and  laid  a  deal 
case  on  the  groimd.  He  unooverod  it  with  great  care  and  drew 
forth  the  Cenci  "  vase.**    "  That  is  like  the  sheese,**  said  the  Jew. 

"  Mr.  Simon  ran  up,  and  falling  on  his  knees  before  the  beautiful 
object,  pressed  his  lips  to  the  bassi  on  the  side. 

"I  claim  your  word  and  promise,  Mr.  Simon,*'  said  Waters. 
**  It  is  I  who  have  obtained  the  vase — ^not  Hiis  charlatan.** 

"  You  are  right,  sir.  Mr.  Rogers,  all  is  fair  in  love  and  war.  I 
would  not  breiuL  my  word  with  you,  I  shall  not  broak  it  with  Mr. 
Waters.    Agnes,  whom  do  you  love  best  ?** 

She  nestlS  closer  to  Waters,  and  twitched  her  fingers  nervously. 

"  Your  case  is  desperate,  Mr.  Simon.  Shall  I  press  the  ques- 
tion ?*» 

"  No,  thank*ee.  I  say  Crackfun,  I  shall  have  you  arrested  before 
dinner.** 

"  For  whath,  masther  ?'* 

"  Obtaining  money  under  false  pretences.  You  sold  me  the 
wrong  vase.** 

*  ^  Excushe  me.  When  I  thook  dhe  Shenshi  vashe  out  the  windhow, 
I  puth  in  that  whish  you  bought.  You  ashked  me  no  questhuns,  I 
gave  no  information.    Ladish  and  gentlemen,  am  I  onesht  ?** 

"  Then  give  me  my  money,  confound  you,  and  I  shall  say  good- 
bye to  you.** 

"  Give  me  back  my  vashe  and  I  will.** 

"Deuce  take  you,  for  a  scoundrely  Lnraelite.  I  might  have 
reckoned  on  my  luck.    GkK)d  morning,  ladies.** 

"  Won't  you  dine  with  us  to-day,  Mr.  Rogera,*'  asked  Agnes. 


"  No,  thank*ee,  liisB ;  no,  thank*ee.** 

"  Come,  dear  Master  Rogers,**  sidd  Lady  Faddle,  "let  us  leav« 
this  place.** 

"  ahxJl  we  go  out  through  the  side  path.  Lady  Faddle  ?" 

"As you  pfeese,  my  dear  Master  Rogenk  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Waters.** 

"  Madam. 

"  You  appear  to  have  an  excellent  memory.*' 

"  Your  LulyBhip  flatters  me.*' 

*|  Pray  dismiss  that  notion.  But  when  next  you  hear  peoide  of 
position  maligned  by  their  equals,  will  you  remember  tnat  their 
talk  is  not  intended  for  plebeian  ean,  and  have  the  goodness  to  with- 
draw.*' 

*'  How  considerate  of  your  ladyship ;  can  you  mention  any  other 
rule  of  etiquette  which  would  suit  tne  exigencies  of  your  ladyship^s 
sharacter?** 

"  Just  this,  how  very  comical  1  The  Mumys  have  publlahed  i 
shilling  *•  Etiquette,'  you  xnight  study  it  with  advantage.*' 

"  I  trust  the  book  contains  an  appendix  on  special  points,  from  the 
fine  Roman  hand  of  your  ladyship.** 

**  The  retort  isdum^,  Mr.  Waters;  and,  by  the  way,  as  there  is  i 
secret  or  two  on  thepxyper  management  of  one*s  figure,  could  you 
not  find  time  to  drop  into  the  gallery  of  acnlpturo,  and  endea- 
vour to  improve  yours?*' 

"  I  am  told  that  Lady  Faddle  need  never  leave  her  own  house  in 
search  of  anatcHnical  studies,  for  opinion  reports  that  your  ladyship 
has  a  gidlery  filled  with  the  hacked  and  bruised  dceletons  of  strangled 
reputations  and  broken  hearts.  Anud  their  ruins  your  ladjriiip 
might  often  pass  an  hour  with  profit.  *  Sweets  to  the  sweet*— 
deoiv  communing  with  decay.** 

"  Now  you  lose  your  temper  like  an  ill-bred  boy.  Agnes  speak 
to  poor  Mr.  Waters.** 

"  I  am  under  the  impression,  madam,  that  the  gentleman  is  equal 
to  that  task  himself.*' 

"  Sooth  him.  Miss  Simon,  sooth  him." 

"  Would  that  I  cotdd  assist  in  tranquillizing  your  ladyship.'* 

"  TeU  him  that  all  is  not  lost.** 

"  I  dread  he  will  have  to  suffer  the  loos  of  your  ladyship's  friend- 
ship, but,  as  you  say,  that  is  not  all.'* 

"  Poor  Mr.  Waters,  ha !  ha !  ha  !  .  Come,  dear  Master  Rogen. 
Bon  jour^  my  loves— ta,  ta." 
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[PBIOE    OBE    PESlTf. 


A  HiaHT  AT  8SA. 


HERE  Jain 

the  prindnl 

'  street  of  tbe 


bang    (with 

the     eicep- 

'   tiou    of  tbe 

pound     and 

the      p(xt- 

'  office)     the 

I   only    poblio 

building    in 

tbe      ^•ce, 

ma   turned 

than  Cod- 
im'a  stock 
ioga.  Itwu, 


niid  (when  pcatilence  via  ted 
the  place)  the  public  hoepital. 
Na;,  il  is  said  that  it  has  even, 
upon  Bome  preedng  occaaioiu, 
Bcrred  more  than  one  of  ihma 
piirpcMB  together,  and  that 
while  the  officers  of  justice 
liave  been  occupied  below 
stain  in  laooching  her  awful 
bolts  against  some  devoted 
head,  tbe  feet  of  the  danoera 
hare  made  the  oeiling  duke 
abore,  and  sentence  has  some- 
timea  been  prononnoed  to  the 
accompaniment  of  "  Uasle  to 
the  Weddli^,"  at  the  "  Hn- 
mouca  of  GUa."  On  this 
occasioD  it  waa  selected  sa 
the  scene  of  the  sabacription 
baU. 

We  have  already  stud  that 
ouiB  was  not  free  from  tbe 
cconmon  plagno  of  Iriah  vil- 
lagea.    'Aera  bod  for  some 


A  COAT  ABOUT  MOBPni'l': 


not  exactly  « 

thing  unpleaaant  oeiween 
StnccoHaUandHizenLodge. 
In  birth.  Lieutenant  Betui- 
champ  was  (to  apeak  moder- 
ately) not  inferior  to  that 
voithy  family,  but  in  fortune 
there  was  this  difference — 
tliat  Mr.  Stucco's  land  was 
an  estate,  while  the  Lieuten- 
ant's was  what,  in  onr  neigh- 
bourhood, is  called  a  "take." 
Fride  of  rank,  and  place,  and 
purae  ia,  to  bo  sure,  a  failing 
which  prevails  alinoet  every 
where  and  where  it  does  not, 
one  is  pretty  sure  to  find  some 
other  pside  as  bad  or  even 
worse.  And  to  a  certain 
degree,  bow  is  it  reprehenmbie 
to  take  pleaBUitt  m  the  coo- 
tCTnpIation  of  a  long  line  of 
glonouB  anceetfns,  provided 
one  does  not  fancy  tliat  th^ 
merit  renders  one^  own  a 
matter  of  HupereiogatioD  ? 
(jr  to  maintain  one's  place  in 
the  ortier  of  sooieW,  provid^ 
one  doca  not  fall  into  the 
common  error  of  supposing 
tliat  the  Bitpcriority  he  claims 
is  real,  and  not  conventional  ? 
But  in  Ireland  it  la  to  be 
bmcnted  that  bigotry,  party, 
and  poverty  combine  to  render 
the  causes  of  social  disunion 
peculiarly  irremediable.  I'he 
rval  nobdity  and  gentry  for- 
Bako  the  country,  and  their 
place  is  taken,  in  many  in- 
stances, by  individnala  who 
multiplv  their  tdde  tenfold, 
and  maJce  it  luaiaoua  by  tlie 
addition  of  their  own  poverty 
and  ignoranoe.  Mr.  Stucco's 
pride  was  ezoetty  in  inveiM 
ratio  as  hia  family pretenaiona. 
Theiv  lived  in  a  neat  bonse 
at  the  end  of  the  steeet,  as  you 
entered  the  village  trcm  the 
highn)ad,afuailyof  theaanp 
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of  Moran,  the  miliL  3t,  gentlest,  and  most  inoffensive  household  in  the 
country,  but  straitened  in  means,  and  living,  like  the  Beaucharaps, 
on  a  ^^  take/'  Stucco  Hall  did  not  visit  Laurel  Cottage,  and  as 
Btucco  Hall  gave  law  to  all  around,  llie  circle  of  the  Morans'  ac- 
quaintances was  very  limited.  On  this  occasion  it  entered  the  wise 
heads  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stucco  to  think  that  the  Iblorans  should  be 
excluded  from  the  sessions  ball-room — the  Almacks  of  the  place,  of 
"Which  they  had  all  tlie  patronage.  The  whisper  spread  thi-ongh 
the  vilLige.  Aunt  Xancy  heard  it  at  the  doctor's  and  told  it  at 
Laurel  Cottage.  The  Moraus  were  thunderstruck,  the  r>oor  dear 
girls  especially.  Do  but  suppose  tlie  caseyoui*  ov/h — a  ball  but  once 
in  six  months,  and  that  the  only  phice  of  public  amusement  which 
pride  and  poverty  left  open  to  the  Moraus.  It  was,  as  Lord  Liver- 
pool said,  **  too  bad.'*  Woe  filled  the  walls  of  Laurel  Cottage,  and 
dismal  anticipations  of  utter  exclusion  from  even  the  little  society 
they  had — when  enter  Lieutenant  Beauchamp. 

"  Good-moiTOw,  ladies.  What,  preparing  for  the  ball ?  eh?  I 
know  what  thiu  will  end  in,  Mrs.  Moran.  i  ou  will  have  a  Moran 
or  two  less  at  Laurel  Cottage,  before  the  buds  are  on  the  trees 
again.  Nay,  don't  be  reserved  about  it.  I  suppose  the  young  ladies 
gave  you  a  terrible  character  of  me,  but  I  like  to  see  amusement  on 
foot  in  a  reasonable  way." 

He  wafi  told  the  secret. 

"  Not  ask  you  to  the  ball !"  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  brass. 
'*  Hav*nt  they  visited  you?" 

They  had  not.     A  dead  silence. 

**  Never  mind,"  said  Beauchamp.  "I  have  a  remedy  for  that  he 
little  dreams  of.  Good-bye !  you  shall  be  at  the  ball,  depend  upon 
it,  and  the  Stuccos  in  the  same  set  with  you  too,  if  you  care  to  have 
it  so." 

"This,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  as  he  walked  homeward,  "is 
thoroughly  Lrish,  and  very,  very  paltry  ;  not  to  speak  of  its  want 
of  feeling.  But  there  is  ever  that  difference  between  true  and 
false  gentility.  The  one  can  afford  to  be  affable  and  kind,  the  other 
dare  not." 

There  was  in  the  title  deeds  of  the  Stucco  property  a  curious 
clause,  characteristic  of  the  times  in  which  they  had  been  framed. 
The  estates  were  made  over  to  the  possessor  (irom  one  of  whose 
descendants  they  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Air.  Stucco's  father) 
subject  only  to  the  annual  rent  of  a  partridge  and  a  pair  of  gloves, 
or  gauntlets,  to  be  delivered  by  the  said  possessor  and  his  said  descen- 
dants, on  their  knees  to  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  original 
proprietor.  As  it  happened,  the  present  lineal  descendants  of  the 
latt^T  was  Lieutenant  Beauchamp.  The  claim  was  one  which  had 
not  for  a  long  time  been  enforced,  nor  would  it  probably  in  the 
Ueutenant  s  lifetime,  were  it  not  for  what  had  reached  his  ears  at 
Laurel  Cottage. 

In  the  coimse  of  tlie  following  day  ISlr.  Stucco  was  at  luncheon, 
when  the  sen^ant  handed  him  a  note  from  Mizen  Lodge : 

"  Sir,  (it  began) 

**  I  am  dircctea  by  Mr.  Beauchamp  to  request  that  you  will, 
without  fail,  appear  at  !Mizen  Ixxige,  on  Thui-s'Liy  ncx'.  lu  pay  up 
the  arrears  of  rent  due  to  him  on  the  Stucco  Hall  l  lOrf,  in  the 
form  which  you  will  find  prescribed  in  your  title  deeds  to  that 
property. 

*'I  have  the  honour,  &c., 

"  F.  Feuriter." 

Consternation  1  AVhat  could  be  the  motive  of  all  this  ?  A  post- 
■cript  solved  the  enigma. 

"  P.S. — He  desires  me  to  add,  that  as  he  understands  the  Morans 
of  Laurel  Cottage  are  not  to  be  at  the  sessions  ball  upon  the  afore- 
said evening,  the  whole  family  intends  to  favour  him  by  acting  sm 
witnesses  upon  the  occasion.  ^^  F.  F." 

This  let  the  secret  out.  What  1  Mr.  Stucco  go  to  Mizen  TiOdge, 
to  present  a  partiidgo  and  a  jmr  of  gloves  to  Lieutenant  Beau- 
champ, on  his  knees,  and  with  all  the  Morans  looking  on  I  Wliat 
was  to  be  done  ?  There  was  but  one  course  ;  to  seek  an  honourable 
peace — to  send  tickets  instantly  for  all  tlie  Alorans,  and  to  pay  a 
conciliatory  visit  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  the  stubborn  sea- 
man. Accor^lingly,  on  the  ensuing  day,  ]Mr.  Stucco  made  his  ap- 
'iHiarancc  at  j^iizcu  Hall,  holding  out  hiis  hand  to  the  Lieutenant, 


and  laughing  heartily.  And  the  issue  was  that  the  Morans  made 
a  great  figure  at  the  ball. 

An  accidental  illness  prevented  Miss  O'Brieu  from  taking  so 
active  a  part  in  the  amusements  of  Ihe  evening  as  she  was  acciis- 
tomcd  to  do  in  all  such  entertainments.  She  had  taken  her  place 
in  a  set  of  country  dances,  when  a  sudden  faintqess  obliged  her  to 
sit  down.  Her  partner,  with  whom  she  was  not  then  acquainted, 
not  only  did  all  that  was  requisite  at  the  moment,  but  declined 
dancing  for  the  night  (a  sacrifice  of  nut  sliglit  importance  in  ili^ 
O'Brien's  eyes).  He  was  very  young,  very  fas^onable,  both  in 
manners  and  apj^earance,  and  soon  showed  to  his  fair  partner,  wliat 
she  did  not  know  before,  that  there  existed  in  her  neighbourhr>'>l  a 
person  of  taste  and  information  fully  ei^ual  to  her  OAvn.  He  .-joke 
in  a  manner  altogether  au/ait  on  all  the  subjects  which  she  lovwl. 
He  showed  an  entire  intimacy  with  her  favourite  literature,  and 
evinced  his  own  good  taste  on  every  subject,  \nthout  impugn iig 
her's ;  a  distinction  so  seldom  made  by  those  who  }ove  to  shine  in 
conversation. 

His  friend,  one  of  the  stewards,  had  introduce4  H^P  ^^  her  as  a 
IVIr.  O'Connor,  but  there  was  no  one  who  could  giye  her  any  fur- 
ther information  at  the  ball,  where  her  inquirioa  must,  of  course,  be 
very  limited.  On  her  way  home,  in  her  house,  in  her  dreams,  at 
her  uprising,  toilet,  breakfast,  she  could  not  banish  from  her  mind 
the  two  lines  of  Campbell^s  beautiful  poem — 

•'Glory,  they  said,  and  power,  and  honour. 
Were  in  the  mansion  of  O'Connor." 

4-  bright  idea  struck  her  after  breakfast.  Aunt  Ki '.  ^v  knew 
everybody.  .  She  could  ask  Aunt  Nancy  what  sho  ploaiied  N.iihout 
restraint.  Accordingly  she  proceeded  before  dinner  to  the  viii.;^ ', 
in  order  to  obtain  all  the  inn^imation  she  desired,  with  respect  to 
the  family  and  chaiucter  of  her  partner  of  the  preceding  nignt.  It 
was  rather  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  carriage  stopped  before 
a  little  gi-een  hall-door,  with  a  parapet  and  a  pretty  wooden  railing 
of  the  same  colour,  with  clematis  and  monthly  roses  trailed  around 
the  wall,  and  the  brass  knocker  shining  Uke  gold.  The  door  was 
opened  by  a  girl,  who  was  to  Aunt  Nancy  what  the  Irishman  in 
the  *'  Iforsc  and  Widow"  was  to  his  master— cook,  butler,  waiting- 
maid,  and  all. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  calling  tliis  lady  Aant  Nancy,  we 
mean  to  intimate  that  she  stood  in  that  degree  of  relationship  to 
Miijs  O'Brien.  They  were  not  at  all  connected,  but  ''Aunt 
Nuncy^'  was  a  name  by  which  Iklrs.  Burke  was  known  all  over  tlie 
coujitry,  as  well  or  better  tha^  by  the  patronymic  of  her  decease'! 
hubljand.  The  good  woman  was  one  of  a  class  but  rarely  now  to 
found,  even  in  the  villages  of  Ireland.  Upon  an  income  of  forty 
pounds  a-year  she  contrived  to  keep  one  of  the  prettiest  houses  in 
the  village,  as  neat,  within  and  without,  to  use  the  familiiur  but 
exact  similitude,  "  as  a  new  pin."  It  was  a  kind  of  gratuitous 
caravanscra,  ever  <^en  for  the  reception  of  Aunt  Nancy's  thousand- 
and-one  relatives,  ^yho  chose  to  make  it  a  baiting  place  on  their 
way  to  the  city,  llcr  cupboard  was  never  without  a  delicious  hiun, 
some  bottles  of  raspberiy  yinegar,  and  a  peculiar  sweet  cake  of  her 
own  invention,  the  fame  of  which  resounded  far  and  near.  In  re- 
turn for  these,  and  countless  other  minute  attentions  bestowed  upon 
her  viaitcrs,  the  only  penalty  exacted  by  Aunt  Nancy  was,  that 
they  should  listen,  or  at  least  seem  to  listen,  with  complaisance  io 
the  interminable  histories  of  her  daily  adventures  among  her  neigh- 
bours— ^how  the  butcher  wanted  to  have  three  shillings  for  a  le*:  of 
mutton,  and  with  what  arguments  she  defended  her  resolution  of 
not  giving  more  than  hall-a-crown ;  and  how  she  had  met  Mr. 
Stucco  riduig  through  the  villa^  that  morning,  and  how  he  pulled 
up  his  ho3*Be  to  speak  to  her,  an(^a  minute  detail  of  the  whole  conver- 
sation. This,  however,  was  a  small  defect  to  counterbalance  daily 
hospitality,  incessant  attention  to  the  real  wants  of  the  poor  and 
sick  of  the  village,  and  a  heart  at  all  times  ready  to  feel  for  every- 
body's sorrows  before  her  own. 

*'Mr.  O'Connor?  O'Coimor?"  she  said,  in  answer  to  Eliza's 
question;  *^  oh,  I  know.  Is  it  possible,  my  dear  Eliza,  that  you 
could  have  stood  up  to  dance  with  any  of  that  family  1^ 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Burkei  what  of  them?" 

"  Why,  independent  of  their  being  in  very  inferior  circumstances, 
his  father  and  your's,  my  dear,  don^t  speak.  Don't  you  know  that 
the  O'Connors  laid  claim  to  your  estates,  and  were  at  one  time 
thought  to  have  a  very  good  chance  of  gaining  the  cause  ?** 
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^*-  Besides  this,  >Villiam  is  a  younger  son,  and  without  a  penny 
bat  his  pay  as  a  navy  oScer.  fiut  if  you  wish  to  know  everything 
about  hun,  you  can  learu  it  at  Mount  Orient ;  he  is  a  constant  visiter 
there." 

This  information  was  a^  the  same  time  satisfactory  and  embar- 
rasang.  Miss  M^ Orient  was  one  of  the  squeezed  oranges— one  of 
the  many  friends  whom  lilliza  iiad  cannonaded  with  all  her  force  upon 
their  first  acquaintance,  with  sweet  billets  of  every  dtape  and 
colour,  oblong,  triangular,  blue,  green,  yellow,  etc.,  and  with 
professions  of  a  deathless  friendship,  which  had  lasted  fifteen  weeks. 

What  was  to  be  dune  ?  Mount  Orient  must  be  pacified.  Miss 
O'Brien  went  home ;  she  called  for  the  gardener,  ana  bade  him  fill 
a  little  basket  of  peaches  and  nectarines;  she  added  a  garland 
blended  of  the  olive  and  the  rose,  and  penned  a  pretty  note  on 
paper  of  the  constant  Uue,  embossed  with  shamrocks,  and  sealed 
with  green  wax,  niotto-— «/is  ne  change  qu'en  mourant,  which  was  so 
exactly  in  point.  In  the  note  sne  delicately  upbraided  Miss 
M^ Orient  with  neglect — ^hoped  it  was  not  occasioned  by  her  form- 
ing some  new  attachment,  at  least  on  their  side  of  the  human  spe- 
cies— ^reminded  her  that — 

'*  Friendship,  like  Love,  is  but  a  name, 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame  ;" 

and  condnded  by  hoping  that  she  might  have  the  happiness  to  find 
Mimosiiat  home  on  the  following  day.  * 

The  embassy  was  graciously  received.  Setting  oat  early  alter 
breakfast  Mtss  0*Brien  had  the  good  fortone  to  find  brother  and 
sister  at  home.  They  knew  Mr.  O'Connor  perfectly  well,  and  Eliza 
had  the  satisfacion  of  learning  that  he  was  their  constant  visiter. 
The  acouaintance  commenced  at  the  sessions  ball  was  here  continued 
long,  ^iias  0*Brien  had  many  reasons  for  encouraging  the  atten- 
tions of  Mr.  O'Connor,  independent  of  the  penKmal  merits  of  that 
gentleman  ;  he  was  precisely  the  person,  of  all  others,  whom  her 
father  would  have  least  approved  as  a  suitor  to  his  child.  Ue  was 
likewise  a  younger  son,  and  destitute  of  all  but  his  commission,  and 
the  hopes  it  gave  him ;  accordingly  their  acquaintance  pnoceeded 
by  rapid  strides  to  intimacy.  And  hear  we  would  gladly  terminate 
the  career  of  our  heroine,  but  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  lull  extent 
of  folly  of  which  even  well-intentioned  minds  are  capable  when 
they  loiow  no  government  except  their  own.  The  veracious  adage 
that  "  he  who  is  his  own  master  has  a  fool  for  his  scholar,*'  was 
amply  illustrated  in  the  sequel  of  Eliza's  story. 

On  the  morning  after  the  anniversary  of  the  skirmish,  which  the 
good  Major  took  care  to  celebrate  with  aU  appropriate  splendour, 
he  entered  the  library  of  Drumshambo  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  intended  proposal  to  his  daughter.  He  was  surprised  to 
perceive  that  she  dia  not  meet  him  with  her  accostomed  gaiety. 
There  was  an  appearance  of  care  upon  her  cheek,  and  she  had  I 
altogether  the  look  of  a  person  who  had  just  received  some  disagree- 
able tidings. 

Miss  O'Brien  remained  sitting  at  the  table,  with  her  work  before 
her ;  while  the  Major  paced  to  and  fro,  between  the  window  and 
the  door,  as  if  to  consider  in  what  form  he  mi^ht  best  convey  the 
information  he  desired  to  communicate. 

''  Eliza,"  he  said  at  length,  **  lay  aside  your  work  a  moment.  I 
have  something  of  importance  to  say  to  you.'* 

It  might  be  quite  natural,  that  such  a  sentence  coming  in  this 
Bolcmn  way  from  a  father  to  his  child  should  call  the  blood  into  her 
cheeks,  and  make  her  tremble  with  confusion ;  so  the  Major  did  not 
Eeem  to  notice  Eliza's  agitation. 

**•  You  must  be  sensiHe,"  said  he,  ^^  that,  as  dear  as  your  society 
has  always  been  to  me,  your  happiness  is  still  dearer ;  that  has  been 
my  favourite  object 'from  your  childhood,  and  I  feel  pleasure  now 
in  telling  you  that  an  opportunity  has  arrived  of  showing  you  that 
I  prefer  it  to  my  own  enjoyment.'* 

Eliza  could  only  bow.  Was  it  possible  her  father  could  have 
l^amcd  the  whole  ? 

*^  I  think,  Eliza,  yon  cannot  yourself  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  what 
I  allude  to.  The  attentions  you  have  long  received  were  too  marked 
to  have  escaped  your  notice  " 

He  knows  some,  tnought  filiza,  but  not  all. 

*^  I  confess,  sir,*'  she  said  in  a  trembling  voiioe,  and  witiii  the  teats 
gushing  to  her  eyes,  **  that  1  have  received  attentions,  which  1  could 
QOt  mistake;.^ 


"  Well,  well,  there's  no  necesaity  to  whimper  about  it,  I  know 
it— surely,  you  do  not  think  me  blind.     Well  then,  I  can  only  tell 
you,  that  this  day  week  I  received  proposals  from  that  quarter, 
which  it  will  be  your  business  to  consider  more  tlian  mine." 
"  Dear,  dear  papa,  your  goodness  overpowers  me — " 
"  Hey  I  what  goodness,  child  ?    What  does  she  mean  ?" 
"  Forgive  me,*^  cried  Eliza,  bursting  into  tears,  and  extending  her 
clasped  hands,  in  a  deprecating  attitude. 

"  Why,  what  a  plague  ails  the  girl  I  For  what  should  I  forgive 
you?" 

*'  I  did  not  dare  to  hope,  sir,  that  you  would  honour  it  with  your 
approval." 

''  Oh,  yes— yes— but  I  do,  though,  and  think  it  a  highly  desira- 
ble union,  I  assure  you :  nis  family  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  tlie 
kingdom,  and  though  his  circumstances  may  not  be  fully  equal 
to  his  birth,  your  own  fortuue,  my  dear,  wUl  warrant  you  in  over- 
looking such  a  trifie." 

"  Dear  father,"  exclaimed  Eliza,  "  this  is  b^ond  my  hopes." 
**  Well,  very  well,  if  it  is,  do  be  quiet,  and  have  done  making 
attitudes,  and  pray,  hear  what  I  have  to  sav.  He  will  be  here  this 
evening  in  person,  to  follow  up  his  proposals  to  me,  by  addressing 
himself  to  you ;  and,  as  I  supposed  you  would  not  have  many  objec- 
tions to  offer — ^" 
"  Dear  father—" 

*'We  have  taken  the  liberty  ol  already  settling  the  day  be- 
tween OS ;  on  Tuesday  it  shall  be.     I  intend  giving  a  dinner  to  the 
tenants  on  the  occasion,  and  something  of  a  fete.     Poor  fellows ! 
We  landlords — Irish  landbrds  in  particular,  seldom  think  of  calling 
them  to  a  share  in  our  enjoyments,  and  yet  who  deserve  it  better  ? 
Poor  fellows  I  little  fetes  of  this  kin4i  soberly,  yet  gaily  conducted, 
tend  to  keep  theip  from  the  fight  and  the  ale-house,  and  bind  their 
hearts  more  closely  to  their  masters,  than  even  more  solid  benefits ; 
so,  as  I  said,  we'll  haye  the  wedding  fdte  on  Tuee4ay,  after  the  cere- 
mony.   For  the  first  year,  you  remain  at  Drumshambo  Hall ;  we 
will  afterwards  begin  to  talk  oi  your  removal  to  Strawberry 
Cottage  ?" 
"•  To  Strawberry  Cottage,  sir  ?" 
"  Ay,  girl,  inhere  else  ?" 
^^  Why,  that  is  Mr.  Coortenay's  cottage's,  sir !" 
*^  And  of  whom,  in  the  name  of  reason,  are  we  speaking,  but  of 
Mr.  Courteoay,  my  son-in-law  that  is  to  be?" 

*'  Mr.  Courtenay,  your  son-in-law  1"  cried  Eliza,  faintly. 
'•*'  Eliza,  you  are  utterly  incomprehensible ;  you  cannot  hear  nor 
speak  a  word,  without  some  ridiculous  foolery  of  voice  or  manner ; 
I  have  told  you  now  what  has  been  put  in  progress  for  your  happi- 
ness, and  I  hope  you  will  give  it  your  best  consideration.  I  ^m  going 
over  to  pay  a  visit  at  Mizen  Lodge,  and  I  expect  to  find  you  rationed 
on  my  return.'* 

Miss  0]Brien  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  suppress  all  further 
signs  of  disappointment,  and  suffered  her  father  to  depart  in  silence. 
It  happen^  on  this  very  day,  that  lieutenant  Beauchamp,  of 
Mizen  L<xlge,  had  to  contend  with  much  anxiety  of  mind.  He  had 
married  early  in  life  a  ivorthy  young  woman,  sister  to  Major 
O'Brien,  who  died  a  few  years  since,  leaving  him  the  father  of  six- 
teen children,  all  daughters,  with  the  soUtary  exceptiou  of  the 
youngest,  who  was  not  yet  able  to  walk.  It  may  be  imagined  what 
a  change  this  was  to  the  poor  lieutenant,  who,  in  addition  to  stem, 
integrity,  and  complete  disciplinarian  habits,  had  a  profound  and 
unflattering  distrust  of  ihe  oex. 

*'A  parcel  of  giddy,  giggling  hussys,"  he  pronounced  them, 
*^  whom  it  was  impossible  to  impress  with  any  sei'ious  thought ;  a 
set  of  ricketty  small  craft,  neither  good  for  metal  nor  balkst ;  with- 
out the  understanding  to  direct  them  right,  if  they  had  the  will ; 
and  without  the  will  if  they  had  the  understanding." 

By  the  assistance  of  Miss  Beauchamp,  now  gro^$m  up,  and  sleep- 
less vigUance  on  his  own  part,  he  bad,  nowever,  hitherto  succeeded 
in  keeping  his  house  in  peace.  The  young  Beauchamps  were 
indeed,  as  it  happened,  as  good,  considering  all  circumstances,  as 
any  in  the  neighbourhood ;  noi^,  perhaps,  and  a  Uttle  inclined  to 
lomp,  when  their  father  was  out  of  the  way ;  l^ut  good-natured 
and  pleasant,  and  without  the  least  thought  of  h^m  that  ever  was. 
The  worthy  lieutenant  was  not  so  sure  of  this,  that  he  suffered  his 
vigilance  for  an  instant  to  be  lulled  to  sleep. 

It'happfiBfid  onfi  d^  that,  in  prowling  about  the  house,  his  eye 
liglrted  m  a  torn  piiece  oi  aote,  Mrhich  he  mw  tQ  be  in  tlie  bajid- 
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writing  of  his  eldest  daughter ;  it  was  directed  to  a  female  acquain- 
tance, but  nothing  remained  except  the  conclusion,  which  was  in 
the  following  won^ : 

*^  I  shall  anxiously  expect  your  answer  on  to-morrow  evening 
before  I  betake  myself  to  the  abode  of  Morpheus. 

*^  Ever  your  affectionate 
*'•  Tuesday.*^  ^^  A!m£LIA  Beaucuamp. 

A  classical  education  was  not  amongst  the  advantages  for  which  the 
good  Ueutenant  had  to  thank  the  guardians  of  his  diildhood.  The 
falling  of  a  liiunderbolt,  could  not  have  astounded  him  one-tenth 
60  much  as  this  unblushing  epistle.  He  held  it  for  some  moments 
in  his  hand — ^re-peruaed  it — gathered  his  grisly  brows,  and  seemed 
absolutely  petrified  with  astonishment. 

^*The  aoode  of  Morpheus!^*  he  repeated  slowly;  to-morrow 
evening,  that's  this  evemng — ^hum  I — and  Amelia,  too !  But,  never 
mind  I  1*11  keel-haul  that  fellow,  whoever  he  is — ^1*11  be  on  the  qui 
viv€  with  that  hero  !'* 

He  called  the  servant. 

**  Tom,  come  hither." 

Tom  obeyed. 

^^  Do  you  know,"  with  a  piercing  glance,  ^*  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Morpheus  ?" 

*^  Sorra  Mr.  Murphy  I  know,  sir." 

*^Did  you  see  any  fdlow  skulking  about  the  place  this  time 
back?" 

^*  Eveh,  wisha,  is  it  I,  sir?  sorra  one  did  I  see." 

''Well,  look  yo — I  am  stepping  over  to  the village^oad  the 
blunderbuss — all  the  fire-arms,  and  leave  the  house-^og  without 
his  food.  1*11  pepper  that  feUow — I'll  worry  him — ^1*11  teach  him 
to  come  haunting  Mizen  Lodge.  The  abode  of  Morpheus  I  An  impu- 
dent scoundrel  I  Put  plenty  of  slugs  into  the  blunderbuss.  I'll  send 
that  fellow  home  with  work  for  the  doctor  about  him — ^nevermind." 

He  strolled  into  the  village,  where  he  made  many  inquiries,  in  a 
cautious  way,  with  respect  to  the  person  named  in  his  daughter^ 
note,  but  no  one  could  satisfy  him.  Mr.  Morpheus?  Morpheus  ? 
There  was  no  such  gentleman  about  that  neighoourhood.  Was  ho 
anything  to  the  Murphys  of  Prospect  Hill  ?  Ne  one  could  give  him 
any  information. 

Returning  to  his  house,  he  was  met  at  the  hall-door  by  Amelia 
(who  was  really  an  excellent  girl,  though  somewhat  given,  like 
most  young  ladies  fresh  from  school,  to  romantic  turns  of  speech, 
and  to  crossing  letters).  She  advanced  towards  him,  as  usual, 
with  a  skip  and  smile,  and  was  about  to  lay  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

''  Go— go,  madam  I"  he  said,  in  a  furious  voice.  "  A  ropes  end 
would  be  fitter  for  you  than  anything  else.'* 

Amelia  opened  her  innocent  mouUi  in  wonder. 

'*  Come  in  here,"  he  continued,  seizing  her  wrist ;  '^  I'll  teach 
you  to  betake  youxself  to  the  abooe  of  Mr.  Murphy." 

"  Me,  papal  me  betake  myself  1" 

'*  Ah,  madam,  you  may  squall  youradf  hoarse  as  a  south-wester, 
while  I  have  it  in  black  and  white,  and  with  your  own  name  to  in 
and  under  your  own  hand.  Come  in  here,  I  say ;  I  will  find  you 
something  else  to  do." 

''  I  deoare,  papa,"  cried  Amelia,  sobbing  Utterly,  **I  don't  even 
know  what  you  mean." 

''  I  know  what  I  mean  myself,  and  that's  sufficient.  Ah,  you 
that  I  confided  in  beyond  au  others ;  fie,  fie !  shame  on  you,  miss, 
shame  on  you  I  I  was  wrong  to  think  there  was  one  of  ye  that 
could  be  trusted;  a  pretty  example  this  to  younger  sisters — ^go  in 
there  to  your  chamber,  miss.  A  great  deal  I  give  for  those  tears — 
they  are  no  signs  of  repentance ;  you  cry  because  I  have  found  you 
out.    I'll  pepper  that  gentleman  to-night,  I  warrant  you." 

He  lodged  ner  chamber  door  upon  her  as  he  spoke,  and  put  the 
key  into  his  pocket. 

'*  Go  along  to  roar  rooms,"  he  said  to  the  multitude  of  female 
Baauehamps  of  all  sizes  who  thronged  about  him  at  the  sound  of 
Amelia's  voice,  as  a  flock  of  sheep  huddle  together  to  see  one  of 
^eir  species  expire  beneath  the  butcher^  knife.  ^'  Did  you  know 
anythmg  of  this  Mr.  Mornheus?" 

All  clamorously  dedarea  their  innocence. 

**  Well,  go  to  TOUT  rooms ;  ^our  turn  may  oome  hereafter.* 

He  bad  Bcai^y  taken  off  What  when  he  behdd  the  Sfojor  and 


Adam  Dobe  riding  up  the  little  avenue.  The  former  was  sorpriaed 
to  find  his  brother-in-law  with  the  appearance  of  perplexity  and 
heaviness  on  his  countenance.  But  his  concern  was  mixed  with  a 
certain  degree  of  triumph  when  the  Lieutenant  let  him  know  that 
the  cause  of  his  chagrin  was  a  piece  of  misconduct  in  Amelia. 

"  Well,  brother,"  said  he,  with  a  serious  look,  "  you  will  give 
me  credit  for  being  in  the  right  at  length ;  I  told  you  it  was  not 
safe  to  keep  too  h^  a  hand  upon  these  youn^  people.  Do  you 
remember  our  Httle  conversation  about  Eliza?  she  has  never,  before 
nor  since,  given  me  a  moment's  inquietude  of  mind." 

The  Lieutenant  looked  downwaid  with  a  forlorn  aspect. 

^*  But  what  is  it  Amelia  can  have  done  ?"  said  Major  O'Brien ; 
"  nothing  very  culpable,  I  hope  ?  I  remember  at  the  skirmish  of 
Drumshambo- ^ 

The  Lieutenant  put  a  scrap  of  note  into  his  hand. 

*'  Read  there,"  said  he,  "  and  judge  for  yourself." 

The  Major  laid  the  note  on  his  knee,  while  he  took  out  his  spec- 
tacles, and  put  them  on. 

**  Well,"  said  he,  "  and  what  of  this  ?" 

"  What  of  it  1  can  you  not  see  ?  Do  you  know  anything  of  a 
Mr.  Morpheus?" 

"  Mr.  who  ?" 

*^  Mr.  Morpheus.  Don't  you  see,  she  talks  of  betaking  herself 
to  the  abode  of  a  Mr.  Morpheus  ?  Do  you  laugh  at  that  ?  But  it 
is  no  laughing  matter ;  I'll  have  a  blunderbuss  well  filled,  and  oM 
TArcoat  waiting  for  him  to-night  at  the  yard  gate.  Do  you  make 
a  joke  of  that  ?  he'll  find  it  no  joke,  I  promise  you." 

*^  My  good  brother,"  said  the  Major,  **  you  are  under  a  mistake. 
This  Morpheus  is  nothing  more  than  the  ancient  heathen  god  of 
sleep,  and  Amelia,  in  saying  she  should  betake  herself  to  tlie  abo<lf 
of  Morpheus,  meant  only  in  a  pretty  style  to  say  that  she  inteuded 
going  to  rest  for  the  night.  If  this  be  all  the  ground  of  your  un- 
easiness, you  may  set  your  mind  at  rest." 

Though  much  relieved  by  this  explanation,  the  Lieutenant  was 
not  satisfied  until  the  Major  sent  for  Lempriere's  dictionary,  and 
showed  him  the  name  and  genealogy  of  his  aomestic  foe. 

^^  Well,"  said  ho,  ^^  I  am  better  pleased  at  this  than  a  pension. 
I'll  let  the  poor  girl  out." 

While  he  was  passing  through  the  hall,  with  this  pacific  intention, 
he  was  met  by  one  of  £e  servants,  with  a  letter  for  Major  O'Brien. 
It  had  been  left,  he  said,  at  the  *'  Harp  and  Shamrock,"  only  a  few 
minutes  since,  and  Mr.  Hifle,  not  knowing  but  it  might  contain 
some  important  matter,  had  sent  a  boy  with  it  in  the  direction 
which  the  Major  had  been  seen  to  take  about  an  hour  before.  It 
was  from  Eliza,  and  ran  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  Papa, 
^*  The  conversation  which  we  had  this  morning  leaves  me  but 
one  course  to  take ;  I  have  ahready  cast  my  earthlv  lot.  Forgive 
me  if  I  say,  t^t  my  fear  to  meet  your  anger  compels  me  to  another 
step,  wludi  you  may  probably  condenm  no  leas  than  that  which  has 
for  ever  fibced  my  earthly  destiny — 

'  Though  tempests  round  me  gather, 
I'll  meet  the  ragins  of  the  skies, 
But  not  an  angry  father.' 

If  ^ou  should  ask  why  I  feel  the  necessity  of  a  separation  which, 
believe  me,  tends  my  very  heart-strings  wmle  I  write,  I  can  only 
answer  in  the  words  of  the  simple-minded  Desdemona^ 

'  I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty ; 
To  you  I  am  bound  for  life  and  education ; 
My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  you  ;  yon  are  the  lord  of  duty, 
I  am  hitherto  your  daughter.    But  here's  my  husband ; 
And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  showed 
To  you,  preferring  yon  before  her  father, 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 
Due  to—' 

Mr.  William  O'Connor,  of  whose  family  I  believe  you  have  some 
knowledge.  Haste,  my  dear  father,  compeb  me  to  be  brief.  Adieu. 

AooepI,  lor  the  past,  my  love  and  gratitude— for  the  future 

^^  Once  more  adieu  1 
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At  the  ooncltudon  of  this  epistle,  which  the  unhappy  Major  pat 
into  his  hand,  the  Lieutenant  gave  a  long  whistle. 

**  Upon  my  word,"  said  he,  "  a  very  shrewd,  sensible,  business- 
like letter.  She*ll  make  a  notable  mistress  of  a  house,  there  can  be 
no  doubt/* 

The  poor  Major  sat  in  a  chair,  utterly  overwhelmed  with  afflic- 
tion, his  gray  head  resting  on  his  hand,  and  the  fingers  pressing  on 
his  eyes,  as  if  to  prevent  uie  tears  from  starting.  Uis  brother-in-law 
was  much  tempted  to  make  use  of  this  occurrence  (so  mal-a^propoa 
to  the  recent  boast  of  Eliza^s  docility)  in  order  to  enforce  the 
superiority  of  his  own  principles ;  but  a  moment's  glance  at  the 
Major  showed  that  such  a  triumph  would  be  barbarous.  The  latter 
could  not  speak  a  word.  After  a  oonsideraltle  time  he  called  for 
a  glass  of  water,  bade  Adam  Dobe  to  get  the  hones  ready,  and  left 
the  lodge  in  silence. 

[to  bb  contjnukd.] 


near   Dublin. 


A  NEaLEOTED  BBAHaH  OF  ISISH  INDTJSTBT. 

S  every  fact  relative  to  the  manufocturing  and 
commercial  interests  of  Ireland  posseases  a  national 
importance,  we  are  induced  to  avail  ounelves  of 
some  recentlv-published  statistics  reUtive  to  linen 
and  calico-pnnting  in  this  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  our  readers  an  insight  into  the  histo^  of 
those  important  branches  of  Irish  industry.  With 
^respect  to  the  history  of  calico-printing  in  Ireland, 
it  would  appear  that  very  little  is  known  concern- 
ing it.  Wo  have  no  record  in  what  precise  year 
the  first  Irish  print-works  were  established,  or  whe- 
ther the  trade  commenced  in  Leinster  or  Ulster.  It 
is  most  probable  that  the  foimer  province  had  the 
merit  of  originating  the  trade  in  Ireland.  From  all 
the  information  that  our  authority  has  been  able  to 
elean,  it  would  appear  thatDubhn  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood were,  perhaps,  the  earliest  seats  of  it. 
The  abundance  ot  pure  water  there  offered  every 
facility  for  bleaching  purposes,  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  that  about  the  year  1770,  an  attempt 
to  bleach  and  print  cotton  goods,  was  made  at 
a  place  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  The  business 
increased  rapidly,  and,  in  the  coune  of  a  few 
TttLTB,  several  persons  had  embarked  in  the  trade 

THie   goods    manufactured  were    not  exported, 

but  sold  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  where  the  more  fancy  kind 
of  them  were  held  in  great  esteem.  In  the  year  1780,  there  was  a 
large  establishment  combining  bleach-fields  and  print-works,  at  a 
place  called  Prospereus,  county  Kiklare.  There  was  alsoa  small 
one  then  near  the  city  of  Cork.  The  trade  had  extended  consider- 
ably about  Dublin,  and  had  assumed  importance  enough  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  with  the  view  of  legislating  for 
its  protection.  It  was  suffering  from  the  competition  of  English 
master  calico-printers,  who  had  found  in  Ireland  a  ready  market  for 
their  goods,  wnich  liiey  were  enabled  to  sell  at  prices  much  lower 
than  those  at  which  the  Irish  printers  could  afford  to  sell  them.  The 
Dublin  manufacturers  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  consequences 
likely  to  ensue  to  the  trade,  if  such  a  state  of  things  were  aUowed  to 
continue,  and  they  boldly  appealed  to  their  Parliament,  in  College- 
green,  for  protection.  The  result  was,  that  an  act  was  passed  in 
1782,  imposing  a  duty  of  one  shilling  per  yard  upon  all  printed  calico 
imported  intolreland.  Hiis  was  ample  protection,  ana  the  measure 
was  hailed  as  a  great  boon  by  the  Irisn  calico-printers,  who  had  now 
a  monopoly  in  their  own  markets.  In  the  same  year  (1782),  Ireland 
exported  nearly  nine  thousand  pounds  of  cotton  yam  to  England, 
and  in  1784  she  was  able,  for  the  first  time,  to  export  cotton  yam 
and  printed  goods  to  Amcarica,  to  the  value  of  £8,000. 

In  consequence  of  this  protection  to  Ireland  the  English  manu- 
factures were  virtually  shut  out  from  the  Irish  market.  They 
were  alike  suffering  from  Irish  l^gishition,  and  from  an  oppressive 
law  passed  s^ainst  them  in  their  own  Parliament  in  London.  This 
is  a  curious  historical  fact.  Whilst  the  Irish  Parliament  was  anxious 
to  promote  cotton  or  c^ioo  printing  in  Ireland,  the  Enelish  Parlia- 
ment was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  trade  in  England.    It  set  its 


face  against  it  in  all  its  branches.  For  instance,  in  1721,  an  act 
was  passed  prohibiting  the  people  of  England  from  wearing  or  sell- 
ing cotton  clothes.  The  cotton  trade  had  been  introduced,  and  it 
was  feared  by  the  legislators  of  the  day  that  if  it  were  encouraged 
the  woollen  and  fiax  trades  would  be  annihilated.  Hence  this  pro- 
hibitive enactment. 

In  1755,  this  act  was  repealed,  and  the  cotton  manufacture  was 
declared  lawful ;  but  parties  were  permitted  only  to  engage  in  it 
on  condition  of  paying  three-pence  per  square  yard  of  duty  on  all 
cotton  goods  *'  printed,  painted,  or  stamped  with  colours."  These 
were  the  words  of  the  act.  It  was,  then,  in  the  face  of  this  law 
that  the  English  manufacturers  were  sending  their  printed  goods 
into  Ireland,  when  the  Irish  act  of  1782  was  passed.  In  Engbmd 
machines  were  extensively  used  for  printing  calicoes  and  cotton, 
notwithstanding  the  great  opposition  given  to  them  by  the  block- 

Cters,  whose  formidable  combinations  stmck  terror  into  the 
Is  (^  the  manufacturers.  The  latter  aimed  at  quantity  rather 
than  quality,  and  the  price  of  goods  was  greatly  lowered  by  the 
operations  of  the  machines.  Extensive  houses  not  unfrequently 
had  Uurge  stocks  on  hands,  upon  which  a  dut^  of  three-pence  per 
yard  hiui  been  paid  for  two  or  three  years,  without  being  able  to 
effect  sales.  One  great  English  house,  which  gave  employment  to 
20,000  persons  in  1790,  suffered  frightfully  from  over-stocking.  It 
commenced  business  on  a  capital  of  £130,000,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  failed  in  £1,500,000. 

Coming  down  to  the  year  1800,  we  find  that  there  were  then  in 
Dublin  and  its  vicinity,  eleven  houses  engaged — some  of  them  ex- 
tensively— ^in  the  calico  and  linen-printmg  trade.  At  Stratford, 
in  the  county  Kildare,  there  was  also  a  lanre  establishment  carried 
on  by  a  Mr.  Orr,  who  began  the  bosineBB  were  in  1790.  In  1809 
there  were  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  houses  in  the  trade  in  and  about 
Dublin.  Mr.  Duffy  had  a  large  and  prosperous  conoem  at  Ball's- 
bridffe,  Mr.  Burton  had  one  at  Island-briage,  and  there  was  a  third 
at  lurold^-croas.  Mr.  Patrick  Dillon  carried  on  business  at  Donny- 
brook,  and  Messers.  Anderson  and  Son,  were  in  Love-lane,  in  the 
city  of  Dublin.  There  were  likewise  extensive  concerns  at  Pahners- 
town  and  Rath|;ar.  In  fact,  the  trade  had  very  much  increased, 
in  Dublin  especially,  and  was  of  importance,  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  it,  but  also  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  people  to  whom  it  gave  employment.  The  goods 
printed  were,  for  the  most  part,  exported  to  the  United  States,  and 
South  America,  but  there  was  a  large  home  trade  done  at  the  same 
time.  The  cloth  was  hand-loom  woven^  and  the  prints  were  of  the 
best  description  of  chintJMy.  varying  from  four  to  nine  colours. 
Block-printers  were  paid  at  tne  rate  of  a  shilling  per  piece  of  twenty 
j^ards.  Most  of  the  extensive  Dublin  houses  had  printing  machines 
m  use.  as  early  as  1800,  some  of  which  were  wrought  by  hand,  and 
some  by  water-power.  In  the  year  1820,  Mr.  Duffy,  of  Balls- 
Iffidge,  gave  employment  to  some  ten  or  twelve  engravers,  and  at 
the  present  time  there  is  not  in  Ireland  an  engraver  supported  by 
the  trade  of  any  one  house.  Mr.  Duffy  had  employed  four  surfaco 
and  four  (Tjrlinder  machiacs  capable  of  doing  from  one  to  six 
colours,  and  had  in  addition,  upwards  of  one  hundred  block  printers, 
at  work,  each  of  whom  could  tnen  eam  about  twenty-eight  shillings 
per  week. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  the  calico-printing  trade 
very  much  increased,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in 
1812  the  houses  engaged  in  it  in  Dublin  and  its  vicinity  num- 
bered upwards  of  twen^.  In  Cork,  in  1814,  there  were  some  four 
or  five  houses  engi^ged  in  it,  and  doing  a  ffood  business.  At  Island- 
bridfle,  in  1826,  the  establiiiiment  changed  proprietors.  Mr.  Burton, 
who  neld  it  from  1809,  gave  place  toIS^.  WiiUam  Henry,  an  enter- 
prising gentleman,  who  pushed  the  trade  with  ^reat  energy  and 
skill.  Ue  printed  for  the  London  market,  where  it  is  affirmed  he 
sold  his  muslins  at  about  a  guinea  a  piece  profit.  He  wrought 
chiefiy  in  blacks  and  purples,  and  printed  on  what  was  called  **  tape 
muslins,**  giving  employment  to  llo  bkx^  printers,  and  six  cylinder 
machines,  ^together,  there  were  about  500  hands  daily  at  work  in 
his  conoem,  which  was  broken  up  in  the  year  1845. 

In  1830,  the  trade  was  greatly  on  the  decline,  there  being  then 
only  nine  or  ten  houses  employed  in  it,  in  Dublin  and  its  vicinity. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  number  had  decreased,  and  went 
on  getting  ^*  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,*'  until  1850. 
when  the  Isst  of  the  firms  ceased  to  exist.  In  the  north  of  Irelana 
block-printing  on  a  small  scale  was  attempted,  it  is  supposed,  as 
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Mrlj  OB  1766 ;  bnt  there  u  no  printed  record  of  whidi  we  knoiT 
Anything  to  egtablisli  thiis  as  a  fact.  The  only  thing  certain  in 
regard  to  the  ttme  trhan  it  did  commence  ia,  that,  in  the  j^ar  1770, 
Mr.  Nicholas  Grinwhaw,  an  Englishman,  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  trade  which  etill  iluiiiitaint  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bel- 
fast. Ho  opened  a  print-worke  on  a  small  scale  at  Oreencastle, 
employing  only  some  three  or  four  block-printers ;  but  he  perae- 
Terad,  and  increased  in  boainen  aa^sctorily.  He  carried  on  there 
fur  fifteen  years,  and  then  removed  to  Whitehouae,  which  offered 
greater  advantages  to  him  in  his  trade.  At  Whitehouae  the  block- 
printing  trade,  so  far  at  least  aa  he  was  concerned,  was  in  a  pro- 
mising BCaU.  He  qiened  that  place  with  about  one  hundred  block- 
tablee,  and  coDtinned  to  do  a  prueperona  bnsineas.  Several  men 
were  employed  on  the  premises  to  execute  designs,  bnt  the  great 
proportiou  of  the  patterns  in  use  came  from  England.  Travellere 
from  Loudoncameronnd  two  or  three  times  a  year  to  solicit  orders, 
and  by  this  means  there  was  olwnyB  a  good  variety  of  patterns  on 
hands.  The  cloth  on  which  the  printing  was  done  was  what 
was  called  "  linen  warp  and  cotton  weft."  It  was  in  use  many 
years  before  calico  was  employed.  As  time  wore  on  improvemenla 
were  introduced  into  the  trade.  The  iugredienta  employed  in  dye- 
ing were  principally  vegetable  nutters.  Chemistry,  as  applied  to 
the  print-works  and  bleMb-fielda,  was  very  imperfectly  known,  and 
the  immense  reeourcee  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  now  available  for 
the  purpoeea  of  the  trade,  were  in  a  great  meMvire  andiaeovered. 
Id  tae  early  days  of  block-printing  indigo  was  an  invaluable  colonr- 
iug  stuff.  Bine  and  white  were  predominating  coloure  in  handker- 
chiefs and  women's  droasea.  The  pattern  was  printed  on  wai,  and 
tbe  cloth  was  then  dipped  in  a  bnie  vat.  The  wax  preeerrod  ths 
part  corered  from  the  action  of  the  indigo,  and  in  this  primitive 
manner  wore  blue  and  white  prodnned.  Abont  the  year  1800  the 
chintz  pattefn  goods  printed  at  Whitebouse  sold  at  from  2a.  6d.  to 
68.  per  yard.andnowan  article  of  Bsimilar  character  can  bo  bought 
at  from  6d.  to  lOd.  per  yard.  The  first  machine  in  the  North  for 
printing  on  cottons  was  introduced  at  Whitehouae,  in  1810.  It  was 
turned  by  hand,  and  was  looked  upon  by  the  block-printers  as  a 
great  innovation.  In  two  years  after  there  were  two  macbineB,  one 
nat-prcea,  and  sixty  block -tables  at  work  in  the  establishment.  In 
order  to  encourage  calico-printaa  to  do  their  woA  with  tasto  antj 
skill  when  linen  goods  were  employed,  the  Irish  Linen  Board  offered 
■ '■>  the  most  daerving.     lilr.   Griraahaw  carried  off  the 


men  more  exact  and  particular  in  tlie  execution  of  the  work.  All 
the  cloth  nsed  was  bleached  on  the  prcmiacs,  the  supply  of  water 
being  then  particularly  good.  In  ISy*,  the  year  after  the  dnty  had 
been  taken  oft  cotton  cooda  exported  from  England  and  Scotland 
to  Ireland,  and  when  free  trade  in  cotton  was  fairly  cstabliahed, 
the  business  transacted  at  Whitehouae  was  confdderable.  Tlie  goods 

Erinted  were  chiefly  for  exportation  to  America  and  ileilco.  Other 
DuacB  in  Belfast  were  doing  Increased  business  also ;  but  there  was 
a  general  feeling  of  donbt  pervading  master  printera,  and  the  work- 
men too,  that  a  reaction  would  soon  come,  as  the  resiut  of  free  trade, 
and  destroy  the  bufflne«  in  this  country.  In  1828,  wo  find  Mr. 
'Thomas  Grimshaw  proprietor  of  the  works  at  Whitehouae.  In  that 
year  there  were  four  cylinder  machines  and  one  surface  macliinc  at 
work  in  the  establishment,  besides  seventy  block-tables;  and  in 
1835,  there  were  eighty-five  tablee  and  six  machines  in  operation. 
The  trade  was  then  very  brisk,  and  continaed  to  be  bo  until  1836, 

■  and  line        ■  ■■      ■ 
bliahment  was  convci 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  waa  unknown"  in  the  north  of  li^Und 
□ntil  the  year  1777,  when  the  first  attempt  at  it  was  maile  in 
Belfast.  Prom  an  exceedingly  valuable  work,  by  Mr.  Huch 
M'Call,  entitled  "Our  Staple  Manufocturee,"  wo 'cam  that  the 
merit  of  introducing  there  the  manufacture  of  cotton  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  a  Mr.  Robert  Joy,  who  resided  in  Belfast,  in  1777.  This 
gentleman.  It  appeare,  bad  been  on  a  tour  in  Scotland,  where  lie 
eaw  the  importance  of  the  trade  ;  and,  believing  it  could  be  carriwi 
on  succcsafuUy  In  the  Athena  of  Ireland,  conunenced  there,  in  con- 
junction with  a  Mr.  Thomas  M'Cabe,  cotton-apinuing  eighty-fonr 
Km  ago.  "Diey,  at  fitst,  essayed  manual  labour,  hut  it  was  found 
t  the  yam  was  to  unskilfully  spun  that  it  did  not  answer  the 
purpose,  and  they  were  obliged  to  :i)undou  the  experiment,  and 
wnpkjy  machtneiy.    At  thii  period  (1777)  Ifie  entire  popuhtjou  of 


Belfast  was  only  aboot  13,000;  according  to  the  eeuna  ttlun 
laatvear  it  exceeds  seventy  t-aiz  honsand  I 

The  cotton  trade  was  commenced  in  tlie  counties  ol  WkVloir 
and  Kildare,  as  far  bock  as  1750.  In  1770,  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  jarn  and  cotton  hoee  was  carried  on  briskly  in  BalbriggiiD, 
which  IS  still  noted  for  its  beautiful  specimens  of  hosiery. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  esteem  in  which  Irish  manufacturee  vera 
"  once  npon  a  time"  held  in  England,  to  say  nothing  of  their  Con- 
tinental repute,  we  may  cite  on  instance  not  generally  known,  eri- 
deocing  the  universal  use  of  Irish  cloth  in  England  at  an  early 
period — that  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1410.  It  is  on  genuine  documentary 
record  that  this  monarch  gsve  a  royal  grant  of  tolls,  for  the  purpoee 
of  paving  the  town  of  Cambridge,  in  which,  among  other  articlra, 
Irish  cloth  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  twopence  per  liundred.  The 
grant,  "De  Villa  Cantabrigije  Paveanta,"  will  be  found  inRymor'e 
"Federa."  Now,  the  manufacturee  of  Ireland  ore  but  the  "life- 
less fabric  of  a  viaon ;"  the  wrack  may  be  seen  in  deserted  squares , 
in  matuve  but  tenantles  edifica  ;  in  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt. 


FATIiltSEAll  ON  HIS  WAY  TO  FAME. 
BY  BLANOHARD  JEKROLD. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

HE  Mellons  had  long  sought  a  tutor  for  the  hojie 

of  the  family — Master  Arthur.     On  the   recoJii- 

niendation  of  Sir.  Henry  Faveraham,  thcy  *crc  .i' 

lost  prevailed  upon  to  give  Air.  Clifton  A  trial. 

Clifton  had  his  private  reasons  for  accepting  the 

poet.     Arthur,  tlierefore,  was  now  in  the  hands  ot 

a   tutor : — a  poor — very  poor  gentleman.     Th» 

poor  young    gentleman    nad    not   immediately 

succeeded  the  nuisery  governess.     There  hod  beuu 

two  or  three  tutors  of  this  young  idea— between 

Uie  above  sensible  yonng  lady  and  the  actual 

director  ot  AjtUur's  young  mind.      Hey  had  left 

for  various  reasons.      One  bad  declined  to  be 

treated  no  better  than  the  butler: — anothe^-a 

young  lady,  had  been  disgusted  Iw  the  advancts 

of  Mis.  Mellou'a  brother.     But  the  poor  goicr- 

nesB  1    Her  stoiy  is  that  to  which  we  would  fain 

point  the  earnest  attention  of  the  reader,  in  du<] 

time  and  fit  place.     For  tlie  moment,  we  mual 

remain  with  Arthur  Mellon  and  his  tutor  Mr. 

Clifton — they  got  on  very  well ;   throughout  the 

morning  theiy  read  together — Clifton  explaining 

the  difficult  paasagts  of  Latin  and  Greek  aiithora  to 

Arthur ;   while  Arthur  bit  the  end  of  his  pea ; 

and  pretended  to  be  perfectly  clear  on  the  point.    Then,  luatbe- 

matics  were  gone  into — Clifton    generally  writing  a  bvc-lettvr 

while  his  putm  was  bu^  at  bis  work.      And  then  a  convcrsslion 

ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  tlie  tutor  waa  supposed  to  inculcate 

moral  precepts.     The  conversations  that  actually  took  pLice,  were 

hardly  ot  a  nature  to  satiafy  tie  aevero  scrupka  of  Mefloc  seinor  j 

or  the  transcendentalism  of  his  wife. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  l)oy,"  Clifton  would  observe,  as  j"* 
completed  the  caricature  of  a  man  and  dear  friend  upon  tli^ 
blotting  fjapcr  before  him — "  you  are  much  too  forward.  I  shall 
really  have  to  take  you  down  a  peg  or  two,  or  tell  your  govcruor. 
A  boy  ot  your  age  amoking— it'a  preposterous  I 

"Well,  rveputitout,"retorted  Arthur,  "Itwasa  very  mild 
one.  Besides,  there  are  heaps  of  pastilles  upon  the  mantel- pi '-'^^' 
By  the  way,  there  is  some  sherry  m  the  cupboanL  Will  you  have 
a  glass?" 

"  A  thimble -full,"  replied  the  tutor. 

"  I  told  Clara  Faversham,  last  night,  that  you  said  she  VM  ■ 
pretty  girl,"  said  Arthur,  as  he  produced  tlie  wine. 

"  The  deuce  vou  did,  you  young  scamp,"  retorted  the  young  8^' 
tleman'a  mental  adviser. 

"  Then,  yon  deserve  to  have  your  neck  bn&en.  What  did  slie 
aay  ?" 

"  Oh]  she  on^ laughed, and  wid  it  was  likeyonrimpudcncC-"_ 

Mr.  Ciifton  was  not  a  little   pleased  by  this  revelation,  and,  s^' 

leutlf ,  resolved  to  make  a  tiot«  ot  it.    In  the  first  place,  his  fuu"7 
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was  much  older  than  that  of  the  Mellona ;  in  the  seoond  place, 
although  he  had  no  money,  he  had  a  good  social  position.  Hia 
quartertngs  (which  he  didn't  care  aboat  himself  )  were  eozely  worth 
her  fortune. 

"  Well,  Arthur,  she  was  not  offended — ^you  are  certain?" 

^^  Not  she,"  replied  that  exceedingly  knowing  young  gentleman 
of  thirteen, ''  she  rather  liked  it." 

"  Well,  she  is  pretty,  my^boy,  and  that's  the  truth  of  it.  I  cannot 
help  repeating  it.    But  mind,  you  young  rascal,  no  repeating  this." 

But  Master  Arthur  Mellon  instinctively  knew  that  liis  tutor 
would  be  in  no  serious  degree  annoyed  if  he  imparted  to  Miss 
Faversfaam  this  second  expression  of  Mr.  Clifton's  admiration. 
lie  knew  also  that  the  conununication  would  not  be  distasteful  to 
the  young  lady.  He  took  advantage,  tiicrefore,  of  a  walk  in  the 
Sf^uare  inclosure  to  say  to  Clara  ITaveraham — the  pretty,  dainty, 
mocking  Clara — that  Mr,  Clifton  had  felt  it  impossible  to  repress 
his  admiration.  The  yomig  rascaVs  chubby  cheek  was  saucily  patted 
by  Clara^s  little  hand  in  reproof.  And  he  was  called  ^*a  forward  boy," 
and  desired  never  again  to  repeat  Mr.  Clifton's  impudence. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  forward  within  the  enclosure, 
Mr.  Clifton  was  passing  along  on  the  road-side  of  the  railings. 

"  By  George !"  exclaimed  the  pupil,  "  there  is  Clifton,"  and  as 
he  said  this,  he  sprang  to  the  gate  to  stop  him. 

Before  Clara  could  politely  turn  away,  the  tutor  was  talking  to 
his  charge  in  a  most  becoming  manner,  and  had  raised  his  hat  to 
the  young  lady.  Arthur  looked  knowingly  at  Clara,  then  equally 
knowingly  at  Clifton.  Clara's  eyes  sought  the  gravel  walk,  and 
*''•  the  summer"  rose  in  her  cheek  a  sweet  and  heaven  too  for  a  sun« 
rise. 

Clifton  managed  to  say  that  it  was  a  fine  afternoon,  and  Clara 
contrived  to  intimate  her  assent.  It  was  a  relief  to  both  of  them 
when  Favcrsham,  having  warned  his  charge  to  look  well  to  his  studies 
in  the  evening,  lifted  his  hatr  to  liis  goddess,  and  passed  on. 

Arthur  was  mightily  amused  at  the  interview.  He  laughed  at 
Clara,  and  vowed  that  she  was  **  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock,"  (boys 
are  not  generally  nice  in  their  comparisons).  He  said  that  he  had 
never  seen  Clifton  look  so  sheepish. 

*'  Be  quiet,  you  bad  boy — do,"  said  Clara,  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
''  \Vhy,  on  earth  should  you  think  I  was  embarrassed  by  your 
tii*^or  ?  Why,  ray  dear  Arthur,  we  are  perfect  strangers.  Hold 
your  tongue---do,  sir,  and  talk  on  some  more  rational  subject,  or,  I 
dvclare,  I'll  box  your  ears." 

To  see  Clara  trying  hard  to  look  vexed,  was  a  pretty  picture.  The 
forehead  wrinkled,  but  the  eyes  laughed. 

^'  By  George!  though,*'  sollloquisol  Mr.  Clifton,  as. he  proceede4 
in  the  direction  of  the  Adelphi,  where  he  was  to  meet  a  friend ; 
*'  by  George,  she  is  prettier  than  ever.  The  little  forehead,  white 
as  snow,  giving  a  shiup  outline  to  that  son-kissed  hair,  the  white 
chin  supporting  that  mouth  exquisitely  cut,  and  tender-tinted  as  a 
8hcll,  those  eyes  to  which  deep  lashes  give  a  perpetual  dream,  and 
then  that  elastic,  supple,  graceful,  lively  figure — yes,  by  George  ! 
she  is  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  IVe  ever  seen  in  my  life.  Walkijig, 
too,  with  that  idiotic  boy,  I'm  coaching  1  Well,  such  is  life,  to 
make  an  original  remark.  I — I  suppose  she'll  marry  some  old 
swell  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other  in  a  back  parlour. 
AVhy  should  she  care  two-pence  for  me  V  Girls  now-a-days  marry 
to  have  a  house,  receive  the  attention  of  their  friends,  put  their 

cliiklren  out  to  nurse,  outdo  Mrs. ,  who  lives  next  door  in 

iiuory,  and  read  the  last  new  novel  in  peace.  By  Jove  I  that  little 
mouth  would  bite  at  nothing  coarser  than  a  partridge.  Those  dainty 
feet  were  made  to  he  in  an  exquisite  carrLoge,  upon  the  skin  of  the 
royal  leopard.  Ihat  neck  was  formed  for  emeralds  and  pearls,  and 
that  head  to  find  a  graceful  age  under  marabout  feathers.  The 
j)retty  creature  wants  these  little  necessaries,  as  the  humming-bird 
wants  the  burning  sun.  Shall  I,  then,  because  when  I  lifted  my 
hat  to  her,  she  blushed — step  in  between  her  and  her  happiness  ? 
No — I  should  be  a  sorry  rascal.  She  has  enough  to  help  another's 
fortune,  but  not  to  divide  her  own.  If  she  married  me,  I  should 
take  four  at  least,  of  the  side  dishes  from  her  table  every  day.  I 
sliould  represent  the  loss  of  her  second  carriage,  the  suppression  of 
their  servants,  the  elevation  of  the  opera  box  from  the  second  to 
the  third  tier.  Still,  there's  no  doubt  at  all  about  it,  she  is  con- 
foundedly pretty." 

These  remarkable  reflections,  and  Mr.  Clifton^s  legs  carried  this 
geatlemau  to  the  chambers  of  hisfrleud. 


i( 


How  are  jou,  Fontifex  ?"  said  Clifton,  as  Mr.  P.  opened  his 
door,  and  discovered  his  proportions  draped  in  a  dressing-gown 
marvellouBly  coloured.  *^  Give  us,  there's  a  good  fellow,  a  bottle  of 
Boda- water.  Shall  I  ring  ?  IVe  seen,  by  Jove,  the  prettiest  girl  in 
Eniopa.     Whcr  1  are  the  pipes  ?" 

"  How  goes  the  work,  Arthur  ?"  said  Clifton,  on  the  following 
morning,  to  his  pupil.  ^^  You  get  on  very  slowly.  You  know  I 
sluiU  certainly  have  a  row  with  your  governor,  if  you  don't  piy  a 
little  more  attention.     A  joke's  a  joke." 

Arthur  blundered  on  with  liis  reading,  paying  very  little  atten- 
tion to  his  tutor's  corrections,  for  he  was  comicious  of  his  powef 
over  the  teacher. 

"  How  Clara  blushed  when  she  met  you  yesterday,  said  Arthur, 
suddenly  breaking  off  from  his  reading. 

*'  Come,  go  on ;  never  mind  yesterday,"  Clifton  retorted,  for  he  was 
somewliat  confused  himself,  now,  and  did  not  care  to  let  his  pupil 
enjoy  the  advautiige  of  perceiving  his  weakness.  ^\jthur  returned 
to  his  book,  read  a  few  lines,  then  broke  again  into  the  interesting 
subject : 

*'  I  asked  her  if  she  thought  you  were  good-looking." 

**  You  impudent  young  monkey,"  replied  Mr.  Clifton.  "  Come, 
go  on — " 

"She  said  she  thought  you  were  very  gentlemanly,"  con- 
tinued Arthur,  perceiving  clearly  the  pleasure  he  was  giving. 

"  Gentlemanly,  eh?"  replied  Clifton,  now  fairly  entrapped.  "  Is 
thiit  all  she  said  V" 

*'  She  didn't  say  much  more,  I  can  tell  you,  for  I  chaffed  because 
she  blushed,  and  then  she  got  all  the  redder,  and  then  she  boxed  my 
ears!" 

"  Does  she  often  walk  in  the  square  ?"  Clifton  enquired. 

"That's  good  !"  roared  Arthur,  as  he  burst  into  a  violent  fit 
of  laughter,  which  the  anger  of  his  tutor  could  not  check,  even  with 
the  threat  of  a  "  sound  thrasliing." 

"  Why,  yes,  nearly  every  day,"  Arthur  said,  when  he  had  re- 
covered his  equanimity.  "If  you  like,  we'll  take  our  books  there 
some  morning,  and  then  you'll  be  sure  to  see  us." 

"  You're  a  sad  young  dog,  Arthur,"  responded  his  tutor.  "  Wlmt 
on  earth  you'll  be  when  you're  twenty,  1  dare  not  say.  Now  for 
the  Greek.    Thisisn't  work." 

At  this  moment  the  street-door  was  closed  rather  sharply.  Arthur 
Btarte<l  up  and  ran  to  the  window. 

"  There  goes  Clara,"  siiid  he,  "  with  Tip !" 

"  Who's  l^p  ?" 

"  Why,  mamma's  dog.  He's  so  fat  that  when  he  rolls  over  on 
his  back  upon  the  rug,  mamma  has  to  ring  for  the  servant  to  turn 
him  back  upon  his  feet.    Suppose  we  go,  and  read  under  the  trees  V" 

The  idea  was  obviously  pleiisant  to  Air.  Clifton,  but  he  hesitated. 
He  hardly  cared  to  be  Sven,  the  tutor  of  young  Alellon,  patiently 
doing  his  work.  To  him  there  was  no  dignity  in  the  teacher.  Ho 
had  been  bred  to  learn  that  gentility  was  the  essential  of  life,  want- 
ing which,  no  man  should  care  to.  live.  He  had  mixed,  all  his  life, 
witli  cultivated  people.  lie  had  hobbed  and  nobbed  with  earls  iind 
marquiisses  at  coll  ge.  He  had  been  taught  to  i-egard  himBclf  as  a 
man  destined  to  take  a  high  place  in  the  world's  esteem.  He  had 
seen  ladies,  far  above  Clara  in  station,  if  not  in  fortune,  without 
having  felt  liis  inferiority.  His  ancestors  bore  mighty  banners  in 
the  front  of  bloody  war,  when  Mellon's  progenitors  were  tilling  the 
soil  of  tlieir  lord  and  mast^ir,  and  now  their  poor  descendant  of  the 
noble  took  gold  of  the  vassal's  prosperous  kindred.  A  gentle  v<.)ice 
whispered  to  him,  from  the  depths  of  splendid  libraries,  and  ix)int- 
ing  to  the  glorioiL*;  roll  of  genius,  that  to  teach  is  to  pui-sue  tlie 
most  honourable — tlie  most  noble  of  all  callings.  But  the  world — 
and  he  lived  in  the  world — ^laughed  the  sentiment  to  scorn.  All 
his  sound  sense  was  worsted  in  the  argument.  Still  he  would  have 
the  cdur.^ge  to  hold  his  position  even  while,  as  he  wrongly  con- 
ceived, he  was  the  vassal  of  Mellon  senior.  He  took  his  hat  batlo 
Arthur  take  up  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  they  were  studying, 
and  went  boldly  forth  with  an  exidting  pupil  at  his  side. 

Clara  was  sitting  under  a  broad  chesnut  tree,  her  face  shaded  by 
a  plain  gipsy  hat,  reading.  With  one  finger  pressed  against  hc^r 
glowing  cheek,  and  a  tender  arm  leaning  upon  the  gnarled  ruaiic 
seat,  she  appeared  to  be  buried  in  some  scene  of  thrilling  interest — 
some  climax  in  the  fortunes  of  the  hero  and  heroine.  Were  they, 
in  the  rich  recess  of  some  curtained  room,  with  the  ancestral  jxirk 
Bpr^  out  nobly  before  them  under  the  splendid  influence  of  a  settmg 
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mm,  drinking,  for  the  first  time,  ^e  deep  gweeta  of  &  fintlore  avowal, 
or  were  they  parting  for  the  last  time,  at  the  park-gatee  ?  Any 
waj,  Clara  was  intently  intereeted,  and  never  laiaed  ner  ejea  from 
her  book  till  Arthur  and  his  tutor  were  close  to  her. 

It  was  WTcmg,  undoubtedly  wrong,  ia  Mr.  Clifton  to  use  hia 
pupil's  Rtodics  aa  a  subterfuge.  If  he  felt  an  intereat  in  Clnra,  he 
ahoald  have  waited  his  time,  and  then,  in  a  fair  opportunity,  he 
night  h»Te  manfully  avowed  hia  paedon.  But  he  should  not  have 
drawn  jonng  Arthur  into  this  ezerciae  of  a  naturally  deceitful  dis- 
poeition  ]  he  who  was  hired  to  make  the  boy  a  pattern  of  every 
virtue  under  the  eun,  for  the  modest  Eom  of  £100  per  annum.  The 
young  Bcamp  waa  only  too  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  tutor's 
weaknw,  and  the  tutor  was  only  too  glad  to  concede  the  advan- 
s  hunan  enough.    Clifton  was  conviuced  that  here 


tnw,  and 
.    Thia  if 


I  hia  sole  chance  of  seeing  the  young  lady. 


Intimate  teima.     Hia  vocation  alone  v 


i  aeaii 


1  reasonably 


[net   h'"* ;    and  he 


could   lu^    to  benr   down   its  influence,  only    when   the    being 
to  bo  acted  uj-on  vna  away  from  drawiiiij-rooma,  and  nnd-     " 
fluence     of 

That  Clifton 

tic  he  knew 
full  weU. 
Anhur  had 
tolJbimthat 
she  admired 
"  Vivian 
Grey,"  and 
thjit  she  had 
read  "  ffott- 
VitUHtlolsi" 
The  young 
lady  knew 
Byron  by 
heart  (ex- 
cept, of 
course,  the 
pasEagw  no 
younff  lady 
eboutdread) 
and  had  even 


was  a  pretty  eight — the  prettier,  because  ther  were  sA  unsnccenfnl 
attheirwork.  It  wasa  pat«nt  collar:  and  didalady  ever  under- 
Btaod  a  patent  7  Mr.  Cbf  ton  locked  on,  and  as  the  young  lidj 
waxed  impatient,  and  pctolantly  exdumed  "  dear  I  dear  me,"  after 
every  failure,  felt  that  ne  ou^t  to  offer  his  aervioeB.  To  any  otha 
yoimg  lady  he  would  have  ^ered  hia  tacxee  solid  fingen,  a  bag 

How  amall,  how  microscDpie,  he  felt  then,  when  Hiaa  FaTeiBhun. 
holding  forth  the  collar,  shook  back  her  overhanging  curls,  and  said 
sweetly,  '■  Perhaps,  Mr.  Clifton,  yon  could  manogeit  for  me? ' 

The  dog  remuned~-hain)y  dog  ^thought  Clifton,  if  be  had  lelf- 
pcAeerion  enough  left,  to  have  an  idea)  upon  Clara's  lap.  And,  u 
Clifton  leaned  over  to  adjust  thecollar,  the  curbof  the  young  kdy 
almost  tooched  his  hands ;  Clara,  who  had  forgotten — really  ami 
truly  forgotten  to  roitove  the  dog,  was  now  h<HTibly  embamffioi 
by  the  proximity  of  the  tutor.      Arthur  aaw  her  confusion,  and 

I   laughed  outright  when  he  perceived  that  hia  tutor,  too,  had  actual!}- 

I  an  unuaoal  quantity  of  bkjod  in  his  face. 

afraid  wc 
have  verjr 
rudely  inter- 
npted  year 
readine," 
said  Cliftoa. 
when  he  W 
fastenud  tlic 
collar,    (the 


wonderful 
Opinion-) 
•■  Uy    no 


Clara.' 
book  is 
very   i: 


indig 


very  ample 
ground  t  o 
work    upon 


title?" 


la 


that,  i 


the 


Clif 

would     be 

turned  to  euellent  account. 

Clara's  eyes  parted  from  the  entrancing  pag«,  and  met  tbcae  of 
Mr.  Clifton,  but  were  quickly  turned  upon  Arthur.  A  tsight  glow 
came  upon  the  young  girl's  face,  and  she  dashed  into  a  thousand 
questions  ahout  Mie-  Alcllon's  hour  for  the  drive  in  the  park,  about 
her  canary,  about  the  dog  at  her  side.  Her  eyes  did  not  turn 
again  willingly  upon  the  tutor,  till  he  spoke. 

"Arthur  has  persuaded  mc,  Mis  Faversluun,"  said  Clifton, 
presently,  "  to  allow  him  to  read  to-day  under  the  trees.  It  will 
not  disturb  you.  Come,  Arthur,  let  us  find  a  Jiody  place."  And 
Clifton,  raising  hia  hat,  moved  olone  the  path. 

"  Wait  a  minute !"  excl^med  Arthur,  who  hod  token  the  dog's 
collar  Off,  and  could  not  fasten  it.     "  Here's  a  go,  I  'cannotgetlt  on 

"  Yon  tiresome  boy  t"  said  Clara.  "How  T  ihonld  like  to  be 
called  a  tiresome  boy,  by  thoM  lii*,''  thought  Clifton.  "  You  never 
will  leave  the  doa  alone." 

To  Bee  tlie  UtUe  fingen  of  Miie  Fuversham  boqr  abont  the  collar 


'  G  erlnide, 

First  Sifilit; 

ply,  Bccom- 
puuedbj^sa 
irrepressiWfl 
titter. 

"Thesub- 

ject,  at  any 

rate,  ia  in- 

te  resting," 

said  bold  Mr.  Clifton.    Clifton  was  hacarding  too  much.    We  citn 

in  no  way  commend  him  for  his  generalship  on  this  point  of  the 

attack ;  a  touch  of  indifference,  is  a  wonderful  improvemeut  to  ll<e 

ordinary  tactics  of  courtship. 

(TO  DE  OOHTINnED.) 

OABLINOFOBJ)  ABBET. 

HE  above  engnving  gives  a  correct  idea  of  the  pctureeqne 
ruins  of  CarUngfora  Abbey  which  was  situated  on  the 
enstern  side  of  the  town,  and  whoK  long  aisle  and  ccntnl 
bel&y,  being  of  the  pcdnted  anhiteoture  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  would  lutnrally  place  the  dat«  of  its  erection  about 
that  penod.  It  ia  said  to  have  been  bnilt  by  Bichud,  Earl 
of  UWr.  Hie  scenery  in  thia  direction  ia  of  a  very  in- 
terestuiR  deacriptton.  In  praceeding  towarda  the  littie  town  ol 
Carlingford,  from  Newiy,  the  road  to  which  Ii«  along  the  water's 
edge,  nothing  cao  exceed  the  gnudeor  and  beaal^  of  the  prcepect. 
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to  the  nt«, 


KILTEEL  CASTLE. 

K  tho  (ibovo  sktjtch  iorepraBeutedtliemmiof  oneof 
IhosL-  nuiDiiiiii^M  i>f  nntiquitj  which,  in  Uie  oklsii 
liiiiu,  v/nc  tnoked  upon  m  the  glory  of  this  our 
Ihiierjltl  Islu.  iHit  uhicli  uii:  now  fast  EiJUiigiiilo 
liecay  ;  Bud  which,  but  for  individoali  paaseMiiig 

.    Tiittional  spirit,  would,  in  s  few  jean,  be  altogether 

I  forgotten  tiiat  they  bitd  ever  eusted.  Aud  this  is 
imv  way  in  which  we  think  this  joum«l  well  cal- 
citt&ted  to  luhaerre  tho  intereata  of  Ireland,  by 
A  local  haUtAtioti  )uid  a  name"  to  tome 
of  ihona  ancient  tniildiugB  which  lie  mttered  over 
tlie  country,  and  wbiob  the  hftnd  of  time  U  faat 

'    levelling  with  the  dnit. 

Kilteel  Castle,  tho  mbjeot  of  onr  sketeh,  liei 
about  four  mikn  from  the  village  c^  Rathcool,  and 
fourteen  from  I>abli]i,  bn&ching  cS  to  the  loFt  of 
the  Noas  road. 

It  is  questionaUe  whether  the  tower  (which  now 
forma  part  of  the  cattle,  and  aartm  as  a  ttaircate 
to  the  Ulterior)  is  not  one  of  Oie  many  tpeeimenB 
of  thoae  mysterious  edifices  which  are  to  be  found 
in  Tarions  parta  of  Ireland,  usually  denominated 
Round  Towers  ;  from  the  circuniBlanca  of  tha>e 
being  the  remains  of  an  old  Abbey  and  church  near 

.  also  on  ancient  etone  croes,  (in  a  toleraUe  state  of 


castle,  ia  by  stone  stepa, 
ntunber,  varying  bom  seven  to  nine 


o  what  were  tbe  aevi 
in  the  Round  Tower,  sixty 
inches  in  depth. 

The  remains  of  the  Abb^  are,  at  present,  nnimposiiig ;  h 
with  the  exception  of  the  gaUe  and  Turned  dcKirway,  uotmng 
low  and  ragged  bita  at  the  eariy  walls  ara  left. 


sun.  SHTTV,  THE   COINEB. 
BY  OERALD  QBIFFIM. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

HE  day  following  was  (na  Um  render  has  already 
been  madeaware)  the  Ehn-na-Shauu,  or  the  Eve 
'   of  St.  John's  Uaj,  a  festival  which  is  celebrated  in 
'  Ireland  with  peculiar  devotion.    The  people  have 
a  number  of  traditions  current  among  them,  rela- 
tive to  the  origin  of  many  of  the  ceremoniec  pecu- 
liar to  this  vigil  (one  (d  the  moat  remnrkablc  of 
.  which  latter  is,  the  lighting  up  of  Sree  on  the 
mountains,  and,  indeed,  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
about  even-fall — the  appearance  of  which  on  this 
night  occasioned  to  much  terror  to  the  Coiner). 
It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  ceremony  is  nothing 
more  Uion  a  relic  of  the  idolatrous  woiship  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  soil — while  a  greater  number  of 
the  peasantry  mppcee  that  they  commemorate  by 
those  nocturnal  illuminations,  a  general  massacre 
of  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  land,  the  unfortunate 
Danes,  who  were  (as  the  cottage  historians  atsert) 
all  slaughtered  one  fine  summer  evening  (the  sig- 
nal for  the   general  uprising   of  the    oppressed 
natives  beiuK  a  number  of  beacon  fires,  lighted  on 
eveiy  hill,  huock,  mount,  and  mountain  ttmnighout 
the  countiy) — and  who  have  left  no  otha  memo- 
rial of  their  deadly  purchased  conquest    in   the 
still  unsubdued,  though  often  oonqucred  island — than  the  mined 
!ieh,  or  fort,  throng  whose  woody  oovering  the   night  wind  tighs 
above  their  bones — or  the  mouldered  and  almost  rust-eaten  coin 
that  ia  thrown  up  by  the  blatUr  or  quorrier  in  the  lonely  r^ons  of 
the  inland — to  furmsh  matter  of  speculation  to  some  pantolooned 
and  spectacled  antiquarian  of  the  R.  I.  A.,  or  Dublin  Socie^. 
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The  fires  bad  already  been  lighted  on  the  fields  adjacent  to  Dnun- 
Bcanlon,  when  Lilly  Byrne,  having  discharged,  as  was  her  never- 
failing  custom,  all  her  household  duties  to  the  very  letter — given 
the  servants  their  dinner—cut  out  the  slim-cake  for  the  evening — 
set  some  milk  in  a  saucer  for  the  cat-— counted  all  the  linen  into  the 
press — seen  the  ducks,  hens,  and  chickens  fed — the  cows  milked — 
^e  dairy  set  in  order — ^the  garden-gate  locked — the  butter  printed — 
the  mouse-traps  baited — and  the  dough  set  by  the  fire — when  Lilly 
Byrne,  having  discharged,  we  say,  all  those  duties,  sat  in  her  chamb^ 
making  her  httle  preparations  with  an  aching  heart,  at  her  toilet, 
to  perform  a  cheerful  part  among  a  small  ^mily  tea-party,  who 
were  invited  to  spend  the  evening  at  Drumscanlon. 

Poor  Lilly's  toilet  was  not  now  a  matter  of  very  excessive  labour 
or  concern  to  her.  She  was  careful  to  omit  nothing  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  her  dress  (a  simple  suit  of  mourning)  which  the  general 
custom  of  the  time  rendered  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  ap- 
pearance of  affectation  or  a  disrespectful  singularity  ;  but  no 
adornment  that  a  positive  feeling  of  duty  did  not  point  out 
to  her,  waa  any  longer  used.  Human  motive  was  now  fatally  quellod 
within  her  bosom,  and  she  no  longer  felt  those  little  struggles  be- 
tween her  love  for  things  '^  lawfm  though  dangerous,"  and  her  fears 
of  secret  vanity,  which  nad  given  rise  to  nearly  all  the  trials  of  her 
girlish  virtue,  when  there  was  a  reason  why  she  should  look  to  good 
advantage  in  other  eyes  than  her  own.  She  rejected,  therefore,  the 
fine  jet  necklace  which  her  mother  had  left  upon  her  table,  and  con- 
tented herself  with  the  plain  silk  ribbon  and  black  cross  which  lay 
near  it,  in  one  of  the  little  recesses  of  her  dressing-box. 

In  loitering  among  the  now  neglected  trinkets  which  were  thrown 
together  in  the  ca^et,  she  removed  a  piece  of  paper,  folded,  and 
marked  on  the  outside  in  her  own  handwriting  (as  if  by  the  way 
of  index  to  the  contents^  with  the  initials  *tP-  K-"  Those  contents 
were  a  song  adapted  by  ner  lover  to  one  of  the  old  ballad  airs  of  the 
country,  which  Lilly  had  often  sang  to  her  harpsichord,  when  the 
young  gentleman  was  not  present,  Syr  she  was  far  too  scrupulous  to 
flatter  his  vanity  at  any  time  by  letting  him  hear  now  she 
honoured  it. 

The  recollection  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Kumba  had 
placed  these  verses  in  her  hand,  threw  LiUy  into  a  train  of  feeling 
which  would  have  been  dangerous  to  her  resolution  of  meeting  her 
mother's  friends  with  a  gay  spirit  becoming  the  occasion — liad  not 
liLT  meditations  been  interrupted  bv  the  slight  pressure  of  that 
mother*s  hand  upon  her  neck,  as  she  leaned  forward  in  her  chair. 

"Well,  Lilly,  my  love,  wiU  you  not  come  down?  The  com- 
pany are  waiting,  and  Mrs.  Hasset  has  been  asking  tor  you  no  less 
than  three  times.  What !  you  have  been  crying  again,  I  declare  I 
Well,  then  !  O  then,  to  be  sure,  now,  Lilly  1'* 

*^  Ah,  mother,  do  not  blame  me.  It  is  not  for  the  Robert  Kumba 
that  is  now  wholly  abandoned  to  low  courses,  I  weep,  but  for  him 
who  wiis  30  kind,  so  generous,  so  amiable,  so  feeling !  Do  not  think 
that  any  degree  either  of  hope  or  discontent  mingles  with  my  re- 
grot.  X  look  upon  myself,  on  the  contrary,  as  one  who  has  been 
providentially  delivered  from  a  veiled  and  certain  danger.  Neither," 
she  added,  as  she  observed  her  mother's  eyes  glisten  and  fill,  "  neither 
have  I  given  up  all  hope  even  of  this  world's  happiness.  Can  it  be 
criminal,  mother,  in  me  to  suffer  such  a  hope  to  mingle  with  those 
which  are  fixed  where  they  cannot  change  or  darken  ?  Was  it  cri- 
minal in  me,  just  now,  when  I  knelt  before  the  Almighty,  to  offer 
up  a  tear  and  prayer  for  himf  and  to  indulge  the  belief  (illusive 
perhaps)  that  even  at  that  moment  my  sorrow  might  have  found  its 
way  to  the  throne  of  heaven,  and  that  some  single  pang,  some  mis- 
fortune, some  threatened  danger,  might  have  been  spared  to  my 
once-loved  friend  in  mercy  to  my  agony?" 

The  reader,  who  has  accompanied  Kumba  through  the  events 
of  this  day,  might  perhaps  have  told  Lilly  a  secret  on  this  subject. 

"  I  will  own,  mother,"  she  continued,  after  a  pause,  while  the 
afflicted  old  lady  endeavoured,  by  caresses  and  entreaties,  to  console 
her,  "  t^t  it  cost  me  some  struggles,  and  was  a  long  while  before  I 
brought  myself  to  make  the  sacrifice  o/"  myself  entirely  thus — and 
if  I  do  not  deceive  my  own  heart — ^if  mdeed  it  is  made,  I  have  no 
merit  in  it — for  it  seems  to  me  to  be  only  the  pressure  of  repeated 
disappointments  in  my  fondest  wishes,  that  has  at  last  conquered 
my  obstinate  will.  You  think  me  melancholy,  now.  mother,"  she 
dded,  snuling  with  real  cheerfulness,  as  she  looked  into  the  eyes  of 
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her  parent,   ^'  but  indeed  I  am  not.    I  do  not,"  she  continued, 
vmiling^etmcre  gaily,  and  hesitating  a  little,  while  she  laid  her 


finger  on  a  borrowed  volume  of  the  letters  of  a  celebrated  aod 
titled  authoress,  which  were  then  creating  a  general  eeoBatiou  in 
England,  (a  sensation  that  time  has  little  diminishedW^^  1  do  not, 
at  present  at  least,  feel  that  mortification  which  this  lady  expns&s 
at  growing  wiser  every  day,  and  seeing,  like  Solomon,  the  vanity  of 
all  temporal  concerns.  And  is  not  that  a  great  deal?  Come, 
mother,  you  shall  see  that  I  can  bo  happy  in  spite  of  my  own  peevLh 
wishes,"  and  passing  her  handkerchief  over  her  thm,  white,  ami 
wasted,  but  light  and  pleasant  countenance,  she  paused  one  muiuciit 
with  clasped  hands  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  moved  her 
lips,  as  if  to  solicit  an  increase  of  contentment  and  resignation ; 
after  which  she  breathed  one  short  sigh  as  a  last  tribute  to  the 
dominion  of  melancholy  for  the  evening,  and  quietly  followed  her 
mother. 

One  very  brief  but  painful  struggle  only  she  had  to  endure,  wheu 
first  the  sounds  of  merriment  broke  upon  her  now  unaccoatome*! 
ear.  It  was  the  first  time  that  any  number  of  friends  (for  relatiw:) 
only,  and  those  a  few,  were  invited)  had  met  in  that  apartiseoi 
since  those  two  dear  ones  had  been  lost  to  the  circle.  Another  vip.- 
rous  exertion,  however,  enabled  our  little  heroine  to  recover  her 
self-poesession. 

There  are  few  trials  which  the  resigned  spirit  has  to  encounter, 
more  distressing  than  to  find  its  fortitude  mistaken  for  real,  positive 
happiness.  Those  who  feel  their  constitution  sapped  and  shaken  hv 
some  chronic  disease,  know  how  dreary  a  thing  it  is  to  becongratu- 
latel  by  a  friend  on  their  good  looksh— clapped  on  the  shouldtr— 
and  toki  that  they  are  better  than  ever  they  were  in  their  hiV : 
while  the  secret  malady  is  silentiy  eating  away  the  found^ition  ui 
their  existence  within,  and  reminding  tiiem,  perhaps,  at  the  vt-ry 
instant  that  they  make  a  ghastly  effort  to  correspond  with  the  g^y 
and  smiling  countenance  of  their  well-wisher — ^reminding  them,  by 
a  new  pang,  of  the  deadly  certainty  of  their  doom.  Althougli  ^^}' 
Byrne  had  long  since  compelled  heraelf  to  refrain  in  all  instance 
from  any  act,  word,  or  look,  which  had  no  other  object  than 
that  of  attracting  pity  to  her  sufferings  (contenting  her^  f, 
according  to  the  precept  of  her  religion,  with  haxing  the  Boiiu' 
that  visited  her  with  these  for  theur  only  witness) — still  she  coiii] 
not  help  feeling  a  certain  blank  and  dismal  solitariness  of  s]in' 
when  her  friends  all  rose  and  crowded  round  her  as  she  enterctl, 
smiling,  pressing  her  hand,  and  congratulating  her  on  her  meny 
looks — ^when  Ikfis.  Hassett,  a  rather  subordinate  relative  of  tlk 
family,  took  her  seat  in  Robert  Kumba's  old  place,  on  the  chiuti- 
covered  settee,  and  laughed,  and  shook  her  head,  an«l  *'  knew  r 
would  not  last,  so  she  did  1"  "  Time  did  wonders,"  the  old  hi  ly 
slily  insinuated ;  and  though  it  was  very  true  that — 

**  *  Love  is  longer  than  the  way, 
Love  is  deeper  than  the  sea ;' 

yet  even  the  sea  itself  would  run  dry  at  last  if  the  rivers  were  cut 
off — ^and  it  would  be  a  very  long  way  indeed,  that  did  not  coid  ' 
to  an  end  or  a  turmng,  at  any  rate  [this  word  was  pronounced  with 
a  very  roguish  emphasis]  at  some  time  or  another.  Lilly  wouli 
forget  it  all  before  she  waa  twice  married.  There  was  Mrs.  Blam\v, 
mother  to  the  Blaneys  of  the  Hill,  someof  whom  were  there,  sittm;,' 
opposite  her — ^who  went  on  just  in  the  same  way  a«  Lilly ^  when  she 
was  slighted  by  her  first  lover  ;  nobody  thought  die'd  ever  reco\or 
'  again,  and  see  there  ahe  was  now,  the  mother  of  a  set  of  fine  youn; 
men  as  any  in  the  three  counties ;  and  the  grandmoth^*  d  thut 
little  fat  girl  that  sat,  looking  ahily  round  upon  the  company.  ^ 
let  Lilly  not  be  down  about  it — ^for  she  had  only  to  set  her  cap  at  the 
right  side  of  her  head,  to  Win  a  better  offer  than  she  had  lost  the 
Uut  rrtcik." 

Although  liUy  endured  all  this  martyrdom  without  a  single 
look  or  even  wilful  thought  of  impatience,  we  should  accord  her  a 
degree  of  fortitude,  perliaps  beyond  the  reach  of  sympathy  or  truth, 
if  we  said  that  she  did  not  feel  inexpressibly  reliovea  when  the  en- 
trance of  the  tea  diverted  the  worUiy  Mrs.  Hassett's  attention 
from  her  and  her  sorrows.  While  the  good  lady  was  occupied  in 
bestowing  her  admiration  on  the  transparency  of  the  immense  cliinA 
bowl — ^the  delicacy  and  shortneas  of  the  slim-cake — discusBing  tho 
reBpective  merits  of  the  Cknrk  and  Limerick  groceries-K^^^^ 
Cuthbert  and  herself  having  always  a  dispute  on  this  subject  when- 
ever they  met)— «and  deploring  the  economy  of  some  neighbouring 
family  who  never  brought  out  tea  to  their  viaiterB  at  luncheon,  ft 
practioe  which  the  noreltgr  ol  the  bevengQ  ia  iboo9  da^  ''^ 
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fashionable  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland— Lill^  stole  on  to  a 
group  of  grown  girls  who  were  gathered  around  the  httle  Blaney 
a]x)ve  mentioned,  some  on  their  knees  before  her— others  leaning  on 
the  back  of  her  chair,  and  all  joining  in  a  request  that  she  would 
give  them  a  song. 

AVhen  Lilly  Byrne  approached  her  ehe  looked  with  a  timid 
smile  from  beneath  her  brow,  and  said — ^^  I'll  sing  if  you  bid  me, 
1  will." 

'^  I  do,  then,  my  little  darling,^*  said  Lilly,  kissing  her. 

The  girl  then  plucked  up  courage,  and  chanted  with  a  tremulous 
little  pipe,  a  piece  of  nursery  namby-pamby,  which  ran  as  follows: — 

"  What  are  little  boys  made  of— made  of  ? 
"What  arc  little  boya  made  of  ? 
Of  snips  and  snails 
And  pui>py-dog'8  tails — 
That's  what  httle  l^ys  are  made  of ! 

What  are  little  girls  made  of  ~  made  of  ? 
What  are  little  girls  made  of  ? 
Of  sugar  and  spice, 
AjkI  oil  that's  nice — 
That's  what  little  girls  are  made  of  !'* 

Before  the  murmurs  of  approbation  and  encouragement  had  sub- 
sided— and  while  Mrs.  Uassett  was  declaring  that  &e  *^  wee"  songs- 
tress had  a  fine  clear  .voice  and  a  very  good  ear,  and  ought  not  to 
be  neglected,  the  latter  ran  over  to  Lilly,  and  throwing  herself  into 
her  Lid,  looked  up  in  her  eyes  and  said,  in  her  little  brogue,  ^^  If 
you  please,  I  calf  on  oo  for  a  8ong,now." 

"  >S'hat  song,  my  love  ?" 

*'  The  song  you  know  yourself  about  *  Old  times,'  you  know.' 

Lilly  had  as  lief,  for  certain  reasons,  that  her  young  friend  liad 
spoken  of  some  other  song — ^but  seating  herself  immediately  at  hei: 
harpsichord,  she  complied  with  great  sweetness.  AVe  happen  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  stanzas  in  our  possession : — 

"  Old  times  t  old  times  !  the  gay  old  times 
When  I  was  young  and  free, 
And  heard  the  merry  Easter  chimes 

Under  the  sally  tree. 
My  Sunday  palm  beside  nie  placed — 

My  cross  upon  mv  hand — 
A  heart  at  rest  within  my  breast, 
And  sunshine  on  the  land  I 

Old  times  I  old  times  I 

It  is  not  that  my  fortunes  flee, 

Nor  that  my  cheek  is  pole — 
I  mourn  whene'er  I  thins,  of  thee, 

My  darling  native  vale  ! — 
A  wiser  head  I  have,  I  know, 

Than  when  1  loitered  there — 
But  in  my  wisdom  there  is  woe, 

And  in  my  knowle<I^o,  care. 

Old  times !  old  times  I 

Fve  lived  to  know  my  share  of  joy, 

To  feel  my  share  oi  pain — 
To  learn  that  friendship's  self  can  cloy, 
-      To  love  and  love  m  vain— 
To  feel  a  pang  and  wear  a  Bmile, 

To  tire  of  other  climes-- 
To  Hke  my  own  unhappy  isle, 
And  sing  the  gay  old  times  ! 

Old  times !  old  times  I 

And  sure  the  land  is  nothinff  changed, 

The  birds  are  singing;  still ; 
The  flowers  are  springmg  where  we  ranged, 

There's  sunshine  on  the  hiil  I 
The  sally,  waving  o'er  my  head. 

Still  sweetly  shades  my  frame — 
But  ah,  those  happy  days  are  fled, 

And  I  am  not  the  same ! 

Old  times  1  oldtimsil 

OH,  come  again,  ye  merry  times  I 
SWeet|  simny,  fresh,  and  cabn— 


And  let  me  hear  those  Easter  chimes, 

And  wear  my  Sunday  palm. 
If  I  could  cry  away  mine  eyes 

My  tears  would  ^oW  in  vain — 
If  I  could  waste  my  heart  in  sighs, 

They'd  never  come  again  !  . 

Old  times !  old  times  r* 

"  Very  well!  Sweetly  sung  indeed,  Lilly,"  said  Mrs.  Ilassett — 
'*  but  I  think  you  used  to  sing  it  with  more  spirit  long  ago.  The  last 
time  I  heard  you,  I  beUeve,  was  when " 

*'  Oh!  nomatter  when,  ma'am,"  said  Lilly,  laughing  off  the  fright- 
ful reminiscence  that  the  worthy  old  lady  was  about  to  blunder  upon 
in  her  honest,  plain  way ;  "  but  I  must  use  my  privilege."  Aiid, 
wishing  to  stop  the  good  woman's  tongue  in  one  way  by  employing 
it  another,  a  stratagem  which  she  was  the  more  induced  to  aidopt  as 
she  knew  that  the  very  shortest  of  Mrs.  Ilaaaett's  songs  would  con- 
sume a  considerable  portion  of  the  evening,  she  flung  her  mantle  in 
turn  to  that  lady. 

Mrs.  Ilassett 's  little  melody  completely  disinclined  the  company 
from  any  farther  amusement  in  the  vocal  wav,  the  more  especially 
as  the  night  had  fallen  in  the  meanwhile,  and  the  darkness  was  so 
great  by  the  time  she  had  wound  up  the  history  of  "  The  Lady 
of  Skin  and  Bone,"  that  the  company  could  no  longer  discern  each 
other's  faces. 

"Lilly,  my  love,  I  think  it  would  be  almost  time  to  get  the 
candles,"  said  Mrs.  Byrne. 

"How suddenly  the  night  fell!"  said  Mrs.  Hassett.  "It looks 
as  if  we  were  to  have  a  storm,  and  I  brought  nothing  but  my  pat- 
tens and  cloak." 

"  Oh,  we  can  manage  that  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Byrne.  "  Well^ 
Lilly,  wliat  about  the  candles  ?" 

"  I  told  James  to  get  them  ready  an  hour  since,  mother." 

"  Ring  the  bell  for  him,  my  dear." 

Lniy  did  so. 

"  I  Qon't  know  what  keeps  our  uncle  Cuthbert  so  late,"  said  Mrs. 
Byrne ;  "  he  was  to  have  been  here  before  now.  We  had  all  such 
laughing  at  liim  the  other  morning  about  a  bargain  he  made ;  with 
whom,  guess  ?" 

"  Oh,  indeed,  I  heard  of  it — ^Maney  Mac  O'Neill,  the  gold-finder. 
That  was  a  pretty  business." 

"He  went  off  with  two  of  the  sub-sheriff's  men  this  morning  to 
look  for  the  fellow.  Eh  ?  Heaven  preserve  us  I  Was  not  that 
lightning  ?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  it  was  but  the  fiabhing  of  the  candle-light  from  the 
hall  upon  the  tea-things." 

"  But  there's  no  candle-light  in  the  hall,  mother,  said  Lilly,  "  or 
'twould  be  here  before  now.  I  wonder  why  James  doesn't  answer 
the  bell." 

"  I'll  be  bound,"  said  IVIrs.  Byrne,  "  he's  gone  out  to  look  at  the 
bonfires  on  the  furze-hill.  Will  you  run  down  and  see  what  keeps 
him,  Lilly  ?  and  take  care  now  not  to  hurt  yourself  with  the  bad 
step  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  as  you're  in  the  dark." 

Lilly  left  the  room,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

Immediately  after,  the  distant  muttering  of  the  thunder  placed 
Mrs.  Byrne's  conjecture  out  of  the  reach  of  all  doubt.  The  conver- 
sation of  the  company  became  hushed  and  broken,  and  confined 
altogether  to  observations  on  the  effect  of  the  change. 

The  door  again  opened  and  shut. 

"  Well,  Lifly,  wnere  are  the  candles?"  said  Mrs.  Byrne.  "  la 
James  below  ?" 

There  was  no  answer.  "  Who  was  it  came  in  ?"  said  Mre.  Byrne. 
"  Ah,  come  now,  Lilly — ^no  tricks,  if  you  please.  This  is  no  time 
for  joking.     Why  don't  you  answer,  girl  ?" 

The  handle  of  the  door  again  turn^ — ^and  a^ain  it  was  shut  fast. 

"  Bless  me  I"  exclaimed  one  of  the  young  mdies,  starting  from 
her  chair  and  clasping  Mrs.  Hassctt's  shoulder. 

"  What's  the  mattS",  you  foolish  child?" 

"Oh,  ma'am,"  the  girl  replied,  panting  with  fear,  "1 — ^I don't 
know — ^but  something  brushed  close  by  me." 

"  Pooh ! — ^nonsense  I"  said  Mrs.  Byrne,  peevishly.  "  Well. 
Lilly,  my  lady,'*  i^e  added  gaily,  while  ner  heart  failed  her,  "  I'll 
pay  vou  for  this.  You're  a  pretty  girl,  to  oblige  me  to  leave  my 
guests." 

So  saying,  Mrs,  Byrne  left  the  room,  the  guests  remaining  hushed 
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in  an  anxiety  which  their  hostees's  affected  levity  did  not  at  all  tend 
to  alleviate. 

In  a  few  minuteB,  Mrs.  Byrne  re-entered  with  a  light^her 
countenance  being  n:ioved  with  an  expression  between  yexation  and 
real  terror. 

"  I  beg  yonr  pardon,'*  she  said,  hurriedly,  "  but  I  see  this  girl  is 
determined  to  play  the  fool  to-night.  She  has  hid  herself  some- 
where or  other,*'  she  added,  forcing  herself  to  believe  what  her 
heart  and  her  knowledge  of  Lilly's  character  ought  to  have  prevented 
her  admitting  f6r  an  instant. 

They  all  proceeded  to  search  the  house.  The  hall  door  was  found 
open — the  wind  and  rain  driving  in,  and  wetting  the  large  arm 
chairs  that  were  placed  beneath  uie  hat-racks.  But  Lilly  was  no- 
where to  be  seen. 

The  silence,  the  suddenness  of  this  disappearance,  had  something 
supernatural  in  it.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  wretched  mother 
would  admit  the  reality  of  her  misfortune,  but  when,  at  last,  it 
burst  upon  her  mind  so  forcibly  as  to  break  down  all  the  opposition 
which  her  fears  had  ndsed  against  the  conviction,  the  scene  which 
Drumscanlon  presented  was  such  as  no  one,  who  had  witnessed  the 
quiet,  social  enjoyment  of  the  &mily  party  an  hour  before,  could 
possibly  have  anticipated — ^the  guests  nurrying  to  and  fro,  or  stand- 
ing still  and  staring  on  one  another  in  silent  astonishment,  while 
the  poor  distracted  hostess,  forgetting  all  the  ceremonies  of  her 
station,  hastened  from  room  to  room,  mingling  her  heavy  screams 
of  terror  with  the  pealing  of  the  thunder,  and  clasping  her  hands, 
with  the  action  expressive  of  deep  affliction  which  is  so  peculiar  to 
her  country. 

The  reader,  however,  can  learn  but  little  of  the  causes  of  this 
chance  by  remaining  to  witness  the  affliction  of  the  good  old  lady. 
We  shall,  therefore,  once  more,  venture  to  pinion  the  wings  of  old 
Time,  while  we  relate  an  incident  that  may  assist  in  explaining  them. 

Mrs,  Byrne  evinced  nothing  more  than  an  acquaintance  with  the 
character  of  her  servant,  James  Mihil,  when  she  supposed  that  he 
had  been  seduced  into  a  neglect  of  his  domestic  duties  on  this  even- 
iugf  by  a  ciu*io6ity  to  witness  and  participate  in  the  festivities  of 
the  Eha-na-Shaun,  Having,  as  he  imagined,  completed  all  the 
offices  which  fell  to  his  share,  on  the  occasion,  seen  the  party  fairly 
established  at  tea — ^the  griddle  laid  aside  to  cool — ^the  turf -basket 
outside  the  parlour-door,  replenished  with  sood  hard  sods,  broken 
small  so  as  to  take  the  fire  kindly — the  silver-plated  candlesticks 
nicely  poliohed,  and  set  in  order  on  the  kitchen-table — so  that  if 
any  unforseen  misfortune  should  detain  him,  Miss  Lilly  should  have 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  light  them  with  the  twisted  touch-paper 
he  had  placed  near  them :  having  taken  all  these  precautions,  and. 
moreover,  unloopcd  from  the  waU  above  his  own  settle-bed  a  small 
bottie  of  last  Easter  Sunday's  holy  water,  which  he  preserved  with  an 
economical  reverence,  sprinkling  his  forehead  with  the  consesrated 
liquid,  and  left  the  hoiise,  not  without  keeping  a  wary  eve 
about  him  as  he  proceeded,  lest  some  evil  disposed  spirit  of  the 
ni^ht  should  take  mm  at  an  advantage. 

Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  house,  lay  a  large  field, 
which  was  allotted  to  a  few  coUop  of  cattle,  as  grazing  ground,  its 
extent  being  greatly  disproportionate  to  the  quantity  of  its  her- 
bage ;  a  circtunstance  which  was  in  some  measure  accounted  for  by 
the  number  of  furze  bushes  which  were  scattered  over  it.  The 
night  was  already  dark,  before  James  descended  the  earthen  stile 
which  led  into  the  field — and  the  brilliancy  of  this  little  district  in 
itself,  made  the  gloom  of  the  surrounding  heavens  still  more  dense 
and  impenetrable.  The  bushes  had  been  set  on  fire,  at  various  cor- 
ners of  the  field  and  were  now  crackling  and  blazing  away  with 
great  fury.  The  herdsman  of  the  farm  and  some  of  his  retidners, 
with  lighted  faggots  in  their  hands,  were  chasing  the  cows  back 
and  forward  making  them  sometimes  leap  in  their  desperation  over 
the  flames,  and  burning  the  hair  on  their  sides  with  their  faggots— 
a  practice  which  is  supposed  to  avert  the  curse  of  barrenness  in  the 
herd.  After  exchanging  a  salutation  ajod  a  few  read^  jokes  with 
the  men,  James  proceeded  slowly,  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  a 
broad  grin  of  admiration  on  his  teatures,  towards  the  central  bon- 
fire of  the  field. 

While  he  stood  gaang  on  the  bhickened  tnmk  and  boughs  of  the 
burning  shrub,  the  flame,  as  it  were,  hollowing  out  a  dwelling  for 
itself  in  the  centre,  whHe  it  left  the  green  and  blossomy  texture 
overhead  yet  uninjured,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  approach 
of  two  strange  men,  who  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  exhausted  by 


a  long  and  rapid  journey  on  foot.  Oneof  them  was  a  tall,  awk- 
wardly  built  feUow,  to  whom  James  did  not  pay  any  particular 
attention ;  but  on  the  other— -alow,  thin-faced  lad,  with  the  patc^l 
and  corduroy  trowsers  turned  up  on  his  bare  legs — he  could  not 
avoid  fixing  his  eyes,  with  a  certain  miegiving  that  he  had  seen  the 
face  under  suspicious  circumstances,  somewhere  or  another,  before. 
The  usual  greeting  having  passed  between  both  parties — 

*^  A  smart  evenen,  sir,"  said  the  leaser  of  the  two. 

James  accorded  an  assent. 

"  We  made  so  bold,  sir,"  he  continued,  very  respectfully,  "to  step 
out  of  the  high  road — a  bad  night  comen  on — an*  to  adc  lave,  sir, 
to  stand  here,  sir,  be  the  fire,  to  take  a  bait  o'  de  blaze  agen  thu 
road,  sir. 

"  You're  kindly  welcome,"  said  James,  "  without  «tr-ring  tlw 
likes  o'  me  at  all  so  much  about  it." 
"Thanky,8ir.  Mac!" 
«*  Aih  ?" 

"  Where'i  de  dram-bottle  ?  De  jon^leman  '11  give  uz  de  likrfr 
o'  de  fire  for  a  while." 

*^  Here's  the  bottle.    Will  you  take  a  taste  ?" 

'*  ^Vhy,  den,  dat  I  will  so,  you  may  take  your  bible  oat  of  it 
But,  stay,  aisy  a  minit"  [uncorking  the  flask,  wiping  the  jole  witii 
the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  handing  it  most  polite^  towaixla  Jame^. 
who  continued  eyeing  him  with  great  suspicion] — '*  may  be  you  i 
like  to  try  what's  inside  of  it,  sir." 

"  No,  no,  we're  obleest  to  you  I"  said  James,  waiving  him  off,  with 
a  degree  of  sullenness  whidi  he  thought  the  freedom  warranted. 

The  refusal  did  not  appear  to  br^  the  heart  any  more  than  it 
lessened  the  spirits  of  the  stranger,  who  immediately  took  upon  him- 
self the  task  which  James  had  decUned,  and  performed  it  with  evi- 
dent satisfaction. 

"  I  don't  blame  any  man  for  liken  his  own  best,"  said  he,  fixin^j 
his  eyes,  with  a  knowing  leer,  upon  James's  bottJe. 

"  Oh,  then,  indeed  you're  out  there,  for  all !"  returned  James,  '^  I 
wasn't  so  fond  o'  meself ,  that  way.  Its  only  a  drop  o'  somethen  I 
brought  with  me,  in  case  any  thin  bad  would  be  there  before  me." 

"  Poh !  sure  'tisn't  to-nieht  dey  have  any  power  at  all,  only 
Holland-tide,  and  the  Inhiad-low-onthina  ?" 

"  Oh,  iss,  b^ggen  your  pardon,  and  to-night  also"— said  Jamjsi. 
who  piqued  himself  on  being  a  kind  of  authority  in  all  superstitioui 
matters—'*  as  I,"  he  added  with  a  mysterious  nod.  and  compre^>D 
of  the  lips  and  eye  brows,  "  have  good  reason  to  know.    To-nig!. 
isn't  so  bad  as  Holland-tide  for  'em,  but  still  they  do  be  there  for  all' 

"  I  wonder  who  dey  are  dat  do  be  dere  at  iJl.*' 

"  Various  sorts,  they  say.  The  dhina  mauha  people ;  that  »» 
the  fallen  angels  that  was  a'most  lost  formerly,  and  must  i^fflain 
that  way.  Heaven  save  the  mark,  'till  the  day  o'  iudgmint,  and  luore 
o'  them  the  souls  o'  those  that  am*t  bad  enough  for  the  great  pur- 
eatory,  and  must  be  doen  pinenoe  that  way  upon  the  earUi — ^wan- 
d^-en  over  and  hether,  some  without  air  a  head  on  'em,  and  more 
this  way  an*  that,  until  their  time  is  expired,  and  others  of  'em  that 
am't  buried  in  consecrated  ground,  and  more  that  has  debts  apou 
their  souls,  an'  things  that  wa^." 

**  See  what  it  is  why  I"  rephed  the  stranger,  who  had  sidled  closer 
up  to  the  roeaker,  and  before  James  had  power  to  enforce  the  moral 
of  his  anecdote,  he  found  himself  on  the  flat  of  his  back — a  ^<..it 
bundle  of  hay  stuffed  into  his  mouth,  so  as  nearly  to  smotherliim, 
whUe  the  foolish-looking  fellow  whipt  out  of  Ids  pocket  the  key  of 
the  hall-door.    He  could  neither  stir  nor  groan. 

*'  Drag  him  o*  one  side  out  of  the  light,"  said  the  latter— ^^  the  boys 
are  laying  the  field.  Let  us  get  into  the  dark  until  they  pass.  Cry 
out,  sir,  if  you  like,  Pigs  may  whistle,  but  they  have  very  uirlv 
mouths  for  it."  *" 

They  moved  on,  and  James  had  the  cruel  mortification  to  see  thd 
herdsooan  and  his  companions  saunter  slowly  along  within  fifty 
yards  of  them,  towards  their  own  homes — wmlrYng  some  obsenra- 
tions  on  the  change  which  was  just  beginning  to  take  phice  in  tho 
night.  They  loitered  an  instant  about  the  fire,  where  James  and 
his  unwelcome  visiters  had  been  standing — ^hdd  out  their  hands  as 
a  hissing  sound  in  the  circle  of  flame  led  them  to  suppose  that  the 
rain  had  already  commenced— and  then  walked  off  anddJiBappear^ 
in  the  darkness,  to  seek  a  remedyin  ^  luxury  of  slumber,  /orthe 
weariness  of  the  evening's  pastime.  James  felt  his  heart  die  away 
within  him,  as  their  voices  grew  faint  in  the  distance,  for,  always 
disposed  to  overrate  any  peni  in  which  he  happened  to  be  plaoed, 
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"  Here  is  the  key,  Awney,"  said  the  taller  of  tiie  men  ;  "  now 
i\  here  are  ytm  to  meet  Suil  Dhuv  ?" 

"  Here,  dia  way — atax  to  the  path,  down  the  field — ao  that  the 
bonea  won't  min  o*.     Drag  this  gomeril  after  us," 

'\Vhile  they  wen  hauling  the  poor  unreaiatiag  JomeB  along  the 
ground,  in  that  fashion  which  league,  in  the  Committee,  calU  an 
Jrish  sedan,  the  tb  under- norm  comtnenced  in  good  earnest — and 
the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  ringing  against  the  haid  field,  was  heaid 
plninlv,  at  a  distanoe  which  rapidly  dimished. 

"  tleredey  oomel"  said  Awney  ;  "he  (old  me  to  be  before  him 
an'  try  a  tii^  o'  dia  kind.    Little  he  thought  we'd  have  it  doon  ao 

At  the  Hune  instant  the  fonr  horsemen  whom  they  expected,  came 


on  at  full  RMwd,  and  bolted  upon  the  footman  at  so  peril 
iiroximity  before  they  reined  up,  that  the  foremost  animal  sui 
hoof  deep  into  the  soil  within  an  inch  of  the  head  of  the  praetrate 


at  sunk  hia 


rlomcBtic,  who  was  unable,  cren  by  a  groan,  to  make  them  aware  of 
his  dfuiger. 

"Wbo'a  tliere?     Mauey?     Farrel?     Well?   what  have  you 

>'  Whist?    Coom  down  o'  your  hone,  and  see  t" 

Suil  Dhuv  dismounted. 

"  Ay,  well  done  I  Awney,"  said  he,  when  the  latter  bad  put  him 
ID  TMsseaiou  of  the  whole  of  their  proceedings — "  Now,  let  me 
EiC^r    My  lads,  which  of  you  knows  Drumscanlon  house?" 

"  I  remember  erery  twist  and  turn  of  it,  said  Awney,  "  since  I 
frcvde  letter  dat  night  to  tliis  nat'rel  on  de  ground."  James  groaned 
ill  heart  at  the  reoollection. 

*'  Very  well,  Awney — since  I  hare  got  the  kev,  I  will  require 
little  ssEutance.  So  do  you,  ladg,  ride  aard  and  taiit  over  the  com- 
ntona,  (o  the  Cairig-on-dhiol,  for  fear  we  miss  the  other  prize. 
They  must  have  foundered  by  this  time." 

Man  Maher  and  his  two  oompwioM  rode  off,  seemingly  well 
contented. 

"  Money,"  continued  the  Coiner,  "take  the  rains  of  my  hone,  and 
EUnd  close  to  your  cdsoner.  And  now  Awney,  the  key,  and  fol- 
low   me  I    If  anything  should  happen,  Mautty,  you  know  onr 

They  went  off  ttttether  towards  the  house,  leaving  James  in  a 
state  of  mind  whii£  may  pcesibly  be  guessed  at,  when  we  say 
that  the  very  gentlest  idea  ho  had  of  their  intentions  was,  that  they 
were  abont  to  set  fire  to  the  dwelliDg,  and  rob  and  murder  erwy 
iodividnal  they  found  uoderita  toof, 

[to  dk  continued.] 


TBI  OHUTUni  07  lEB  imi. 

fHES  did  the  Son  asoend  into  the  HeaTen, 
Monarch  of  day  I  Creatiun's  beaming  eye  1 
Upward  be  rose,  in  sphered  majesty. 
Through  clouds  of  vermeil  vapour,  widely  riren  ; 
And  power,  and  glory,  were  unto  him  given  ; 
And  earth  sent  np  unto  hia  throne  on  high 
""         "*      ' e.joyonsly; 


The  first  ascendant  morning  of  hi<  birth  ; 
They  doffed  their  clondv  crowns  to  bail  his  sway, 

Aiid  the  hills  kindled  to  their  heart  with  miilh  ; 
Ocean,  tiie  many-voiced,  beav'd  in  wild  play, 

And  BuiTd  as  gaily  as  the  laughing  euth. 


What  is  a  Hubbabd  ?  He  is,  said  a  married  lady,  a  enarlii 
cnnty,  sullen,  testv,  troward,  crew,  gruff,  moody,  cnbbed,  snappi  . 
tart,  ntenetic,  surly,  brutish,  fierce,  dry,  morose,  was|Hsh,  cunisb, 
boonsDj  fretful,  peeriab,  huiBsh,  sulky,  touchy,  fractious,  nigKed, 
blustennjg,  captioua,  iU-natured,  rusty,  churlish,  growling,  maunder- 
'"£<  upiun,  stem,  grating,  frumpiBh,  humonome,  envious  dog  '' 

_.. — 7.t n  himself,  iii»  lets  othcn  others  eat. 
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VII. — UOMOXVLIN  CASTLB,  CODHTY  DOSKQAL. 


ONGEVLIN  Castle,  the  subject  of  the  rreflicd 
engraving,  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Doiict,'al, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Foyle,  about  seven  milis  frcmi 
Londonderry,  and  one  from  the  village  of  St. 
Johnstown.  It  is  thus  mentioned  in  Captain 
Pynnar's  Survey  of  the  Escheated  Counties  of 
Ulster,  in  1619 : — "  Sir  John  Stewart  hath  Uirce 
thousand  acres,  called  Cashel),  Hetin,  and  Littcr- 
^ull.  Upon  this  proportion  thjeie  is  built,  at 
Magevliu,  a  vety  strong  Castle,  with  a  flanker  at 

The  walls  of  the  court-yard  and  gate-way, 
erected  between  the  Foyle  and  the  Cajjtie,  were 
standing  till  within  a  few  yean  ago.  A  small 
atone  Bag,  with  the  following  inscription,  wss  built 
in  tbeareh; 


This  stone  has  been  lost,  but  another  remains, 
bearing  the  following  inscription: — "The  Hon. 
Klizabcth  Hamilton,  daughter  of  John,  Loni 
Culpeper,  and  widow  of  Colonel  James  Hamilton,  (who  lost  his 
life  at  sea,  in  Spain,  in  the  service  of  bis  king  and  country,)  pur- 
chased this  manor,  and  annexed  it  to  the  oppodte  estate  of^  the 
family,  which  patmial  estate  itself  has  improved  by  her  prudent 
management,  to  nearly  the  yearly  income  of  the  dower  ahe  received 
thereout.  She  hath  also  aetUed  her  younger  son,  William  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  in  an  cjtate  acquired  in  England,  of  nearly  equal  value  in  tlio 

Snrchase  to  this,  and  given  every  one  of  her  numerous  offspring, 
escended  from  both  oranchee,  some  considerable  mark  of  )ilt 
parental  care.  Her  eldest  son,  James,  Earl  of  Abercom,  and  Vis- 
count Strabane,  hath  caused  this  inscription  to  be  placed  here  for 
the  informaliou  of  her  posterity.    Anno  1704." 

James  U,  stopped  hue  for  a  short  time  during  the  siege  of  Deny ; 
and  from  this  place  he  sent  popoaals  of  surrender  to  the  garrison, 
by  hia  boat,  Archdeacon  Hanmton. 

In  connection  with  the  history  ti  Mongevtin  Castle,  the  fertile 
imamnation  of  the  pu«antry  has  conjured  up  many  legends.  They 
are,  nowerer,  but  "  airy  nothiiws,"  having  not  the  slightest  foonda- 
tion  of  troth,  atiust  u  reganu  the  eventa  depicted,  ot  the  acton 


The  Earl  of  Aberoom  derives  the  title  of  Baion  Mountoastle, 
from  Uonat  Cwtle,  county  Tyrone,  at  one  period  HL  ediflee  (tf  TGij 
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conriderable  extent,  bnt  of  which  the  above  eomTing  Kpteseata 
all  that  now  remiuns.  It  is  sappceed  to  have  beeo  erected  in  the 
early  pBrt  of  the  Eeventeenth  century.  Adjacent  to  the  mine  is  a 
fine  project  of  the  Hurroundiog  country  ;  which  presentu  that 
variety  of  appearance,  hill  and  dale,  mountain  and  valley,  which 
invariably  characterizes  the  province  of  Ulster.  To  the  west  is  seen 
the  river  Foyle,  winding  through  the  rich  and  well-cultivated  parish 
of  Clonleigh,  with  the  numeiouB  fine  pUntationa  and  euug  farm- 
bouBcB  appearing  on  its  buikB ;  and  the  prospect  is  bounded,  in  that 
direction,^  tlie  tnount^nB  of  Dont^il,  appearing  dini  and  iodiBtinct 
in  the  far  cUstant  horizon. 


THE  LAKE  OF  THE  LOVERS, 

A  LBGEITD  OP  LEITRIH. 

OW  many  lovely  Bpotfi  in  tJusourbeautifalcoiintiy 
'  are  never  embraced  within  thoee  pilgrimages  after 
the  picturesque,  which  numbers  periodically  under- 
take, rather  to  see  what  is  Imown  to  many,  and 
■  therefore  should  be  bo  thero,  than  to  visit  nature, 
I  for  her  own  sweet  soke,  in  her  more  devious  and 
undistin  pushed  haunta!  For  my  part,  I  am  well 
I  pleased  that  the  case  stands  Ihua.  I  love  to  think 
that  I  am  treading  upon  ground  unsullied  by  the 
.  footstepe  of  tlio  now  numerous  tribe  of  mere  pro- 
feeeiona]  peripatetic* — that  my  eyes  ore  wandering 
1  over  scenery,  the  freshness  of  which  has  been  im- 
»  paired  by  no  transfer  to  the  portfolio  of  the  artiflt, 
or  the  tabtels  of  the  poetaster ;  that,  save  the  scat- 
t  tered  rustic  rcGidents,  there  ia  no  human  link  to 
connect  its  memorials  with  the  days  of  old,  and, 
live  tleir  traditionary  legends,  no  story  to  tell  of 
Its  fortunee  in  ancient  times.  The  sentiment  is,  no 
doubt,  selfish  as  wellas  anti-utilitarian;  but,  then,  I 
must  add  that  it  is  only  occasional,  and  wilt  so  far 
be  pardoned  by  all  who  know  how  delightful  it  is 
to  t*ke  refuge  in  the  indulgent  twilicht  of  tradition 
from  the  rugged  reaUtiea  of  recorded  story.  At  all 
events,  a  ranihler  in  any  of  our  old  and  especially 
ITi'iuntaipous  tncta,  will  rarely  lack' abundant  aliment  for  his  thus 
modified  sonae  of  beauty,  sublimity,  or  antiquarian  fascination : 
and  scenes  have  unexpectedly  opened  upon  me  in  the  solitudes  of 
the  hilts  and  hUcee  of  some  almcet  untroddim  and  altogether  unwritten 
districts,  that  have  had  more  power  to  stir  my  spirit  than  the  lauded 
and  typographed,  the  versified  and  pictured  magnificence  of  Killar- 
ney,  or  of  Ciuuberland,  of  Glendalough,  or  of  Iiomond.  It  may 
iajt  been  peireraeneaB  of  taste,  or  lBs  unfitnees  of  mood,  or  t^e 


influence  of  circumstance,  but  I  have  been  filled  with  a  feeling  ■! 
the  beautiful  when  wandering  among  notelesa  find  almost  nam-!.^ 
localities  to  which  I  have  been  a  stranger,  when  Btanding  amid  '■  ■ 
mcBt  boasted  beauties  with  the  apnUancaof  hand-booU  and  of  ;:■;  d 
wiOi  appetite  prepared,  and  sensi  Dili  tics  on  lie  alert.     It  is,  I  >":,- 
pose,  pa^y  because  the  power  of  beauty  being  relative,  a  high  r.:- .  i 
of  expectancy  requires  a  proportionate  augmentation  of  oiceileL.  ■ 
and  partly  Ijecause  the  tincture  of  contrariety  in  our  natutt  .n  r 
inclines  us  to  enact  the  pervorsecritic,  when  called  to  be  tbebijli 
votary.     His,  in  common  witJi  many  others,  I  have  often  fd:.  ' 
rarely  more  so  than  during  a  casual  residence,  some  abort  time  s",' 
amon^  the  little  celebrated,  and,  therctoie,  perhaps  a  littk  '- 
chaimmg,  mountain  scenery  of  the  country,  which  either  has  U 
or  might  be,  called  Leitrimof  the  Lakes;  tor  a  tract  more  p!ea.*,.r- 
diversified  with  well-set  sheets  of  water,  it  would,  I  think,  be  dilB ' 
to  imme.    Almost  every  hill  you  top  has  ila  still  and  solitary  i. ' 
and  almost  every  amphitheatre  you  enter,  encompasses  itB  nil'l  j 
secluded  lake — not  seldom  bearing  on  its  placid  bosom  some  1  :■ 
islet,  linked  with  the  generations  past,  by  monastic  or  castellalnirtt 
as  its  seclusion  or  its  strength  may  have  invited  the  world  -  wear 
anchorite  to  contemplation,  or  the  predatory  chieftain  to  defc:  - 
On  such  a  remote  and  lonely  spot  1  Litely  chanced  to  al'^^  ■ 
the  couise  of  a  long  summer  day's  ramble,  among  the  hdghu  - 
hollows  of  that  lofty  range  which  for  aconsiderable  space  abut?  c  . 
the  borders  of  Sligo  and  Roscommon,  The  groiuid  was   prcri  . 
unknown  to  me,  and  with  ail  the  zeal  which  noTclty  and  indi'f::..  ■  ■ 
ness  can  impart,  I  started  staS  in  hand  with  the  early  son,  onJ  .t 
the  mists  had  melted  from  the  purple  of  their  cloud-like  snni:. 
was  drawing  pure  and  balmy  Mcath  within  the  lonely  umgniii-. 
of  the  bills.     About  noon,  as  I  was  casting  about  for  »>in.>  ;" 
eminently  happy  spot  to  fling  my  length  for  nn  hour  or  two's  r ;-  ■ 
I  reached  the  crest  of  a  long  gradual  ascent,  that  Invi  been  ,■ 
time  tempting  me  to  look  what  lay  beyond ;   and,  surely  eni":_, 
found  beauty  sufficient  to  dissolve  my  weariness,  hod  it  been  iti  '. 


here  with  prcipitous  impending  cTifFs,  and  there  with  grassy  ^l   - 
of  fresheet  emerald,  tliat  seemeii  to  woo  the  dimpling  wators  t ' 
their  loving  margins,  and,  as  if  moved  Vilh  a'  like  impulse,  th- 
wavelets  met  the  call  with  tlie  gentle  dalliance  of  tlicir  ebb  anJ ''  ~ 
A  small  wooded  island,  with  its  fringe  of  willows  trailing  il  ; 
water,  stood  about  a  furlong  from  the  hither  side,  and  ia  th.'  ■•-li:; 
of  its  tangled  brake,  my  elevation  enabled  me  to  descry  what  1 1.  ' 
call  the  remnants  of  a  ruin — for  so  far  hod  it  gone  in  its  iltVi  - 
here  green,  there  gray,  as  the  moes,  the  ivy,  or  the  palliil  aaii- 
time,  had  happened  to  prevail.     A  wild  duck,  with  its  half-ll    . 
clutch,  float«l  fearless  from  its  sedgy  shore.  More  remote,  a  h-i  . 
heron  stood  motionless  on  a  stone,  mtent  on  its  expected  prey :  ~'- 
the  only  other  animated  feature  in  the  quiet  scene  was  a  lifher: - 
who  had  just  moored  his  little  boat,  and  having  settled  his  v,-. 
VBB  slinging  hie  basket  on  his  arm,  and  turning  upward  in  I>i 
rection  where  I  lay.     I  watched  the  old  man  totUni;  up  the  ^4   ' 
and  oa  he  drew  nigh,  hailed  him,  as  I  could  not  suffer  him  to  ;.  - 
without  learning  at  least  the  name,  if  it  had  one,  of  Uiis  miuui: " 
Amhara.     He  readily  complied,  and,  pbctug  his  fish-lmsket  ld 
ground,  seated  himself  beside  it,  not  unwiUing  to  recover  lu<  Ir    - 
and  recruit  his  scanty  stock  of  strength  ahucst  cxpi'udol  in  :. 
ascent.     "  We  call  it,"  said  he,  in  answer  to  my  query,  •■  the  L-. 
of  the  Ruin,  or  sometimes,  to  such  as  know  the  story,  the  lak- 
the  Lovers,  after  the  two  orer  whom  the  torobetoae  b  jilactd  ii.- 
yon  mouldering  walls.     It  is  an  old  stoiy.     My  giaadfatlHT  ''  ^ 
me,  when  a  child,  tliat  he  minded  his  grartdhtiier  telling  it  to  li.:.. 
and  for  anything  he  could  say,  it  might  hare  come  down  tw  •- 
farther.     Had  I  time,  I'd  be  proud  to  tell  it  to  your  honour,  w. 
seems  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  for  it's  not  over  kicg ;   but  I  L.' . 
to  go  to  the  Hall,  and  that's  five  long  miles  off,  with  my  fiih  !■' 
dinner,  ond  Lttlo  time  you'll  say  I  have  to  spare,  though  it  be  J  ■»■. 
hill  nearly  all  the  way."     It  would  have  been  too  had  W  allow  m  ■' 
a  veil-met  chronicler  to  pass  unpumped,  and,  pnttiqg  more  faitb  ij 
the  attractions  of  my  pocket  than  of  my  person,  I  jiroduce'l  it   L 
instant  my  luncheon-case  and  flask,  and  hajiding  him  a  lun.L- . 
half  of  the  contents  of  the  former,  made  pretty  sure  of  hL*  c.  . 
pany  for  a  time  bv  keepinft  the  latter  in  my  own  possesiinu  tiil  I 

Ktliim  regularly  launched  in  the  story,  when,  to  quicken  ut  .m 
I  recollection  and  his  elocution,  I  treated  him  to  an  insfirj.;  | 
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draught.  When  he  had  told  his  talc,  he  left  me  with  many  thanks 
fur  the  refection ;  and  I,  descending  to  liia  boat,  entered  it,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  broken  oar  contrived  to  scull  myself  over  to  the  island, 
the  scene  of  the  final  fortunes  of  Connor  O'Rourke  and  Norah 
M'Diannid,  tlie  faithful-hearted  but  evil-fated  pair  who  were  in 
some  sort  perpetuated  in  its  name.  There,  in  sooth,  within  the 
crumbled  walla,  was  the  gravestone  which  covered  the  dust  of  him 
the  brave  and  her  the  beautiful ;  and  seating  myself  on  the  frag- 
ment of  a  Bcolptured  caiatal,  that  showed  how  elaborately  reaied 
the  ruined  edifice  had  been,  I  bethought  me  how  poorly  man's 
existence  shows  even  beside  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  endea- 
voured for  a  time  to  make  my  thoughts  run  parallel  with  the  history 
of  this  once-venerated  but  now  forsaken,  and,  save  by  a  few,  for- 
gotten structure ;  but  finding  myself  fail  in  the  attempt,  settled  my 
retrospect  on  thisit  brief  penod  wherein  it  was  identified  with  the 
two  departed  lovers  whose  story  I  had  just  heard,  and  which,  as  I 
s:it  by  their  lowly  sepulclire,  I  again  repeated  to  myself. 

This  lake,  as  my  informant  told  me,  once  formed  a  part  of  the 
boundary  betweon  the  possessions  of  0*Rourke  the  Left-nanded  and 
Sl'Diarmid  the  i>4irk-taced,  as  they  were  respectively  distinguished, 
two  small  rival  chiefs,  petty  iu  proixjrLy,  but  pre-eminent  in  passion, 
to  whom  a  most  magmficent  mutual  hatred  nad  been  from  genera- 
tions back  "  bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son" — a  legacy  con- 
stantly swelled  by  accruing  outrages,  for  their  paramount  pursuits 
wei*c  plotting  each  other^s  detriment  or  destruction,  planning  or 
parrying  plundering  inroads,  inflicting  or  avenging  injuries  by  open 
violence  or  secret  subtlety,  as  seemed  more  likely  to  promote  their 
purposes.  At  the  name  of  an  O'Kourke,  M^Diarmid  would  clutch 
his  battle-axe,  and  brandish  it  ^  if  one  of  the  detested  clan  were 
within  its  sweep :  and  hb  rival,  nothing  behind  in  hatred,  would 
make  the  air  echo  to  his  deep-drawn  imprecations  on  M'Diarmid 
and  all  his  abominated  breed,  when  anything  like  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  him.  Their  retainers,  of  course,  shared  the  same 
spirit  of  mutual  abhorrence,  exaggerated  indeed,  if  that  were  possible, 
by  their  more  frequent  exposure  to  loss  in  cattle  and  in  crops,  for, 
as  is  wont  to  be  the  case,  the  cottage  was  incontinently  ravaged 
when  the  stronghold  was  prudentially  respected.  O^Rourke  had  a 
son,  an  only  one,  who  promised  to  sustain  or  even  raise  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  clan,  for  the  youth  knew  not  what  it  was  to  blanch 
before  flesh  and  blood — his  feet  were  ever  foremost  in  the  wolf -hunt, 
or  the  foray,  and  in  agiHty,  in  valour,  or  in  vigour,  none  within  the 
compass  of  a  long  day's  travel  could  stand  in  comparison  with  young 
Connor  O'Rourke.  Detestation  of  the  M^Diarmids  had  been 
studiously  instilled  from  infancy,  of  course;  but  although  the 
youth's  cheek  wauki  florii,  and  his  heart  beat  high  when  any  peri- 
lous adventure  was  the  theme,  vet,  so  far  at  least,  it  sprang  more 
from  the  deadly  hostility  that  thrilled  in  the  pulses  of  his  father 
and  his  foUowero.  In  the  necessary  intervals  of  forbearance,  as  in 
seed-time,  harvest,  or  other  brief  breathing-spaces,  he  would  follow 
the  somewhat  analogous  and  bracing  pleasures  of  the  chase ;  and 
often  would  the  wcdf  or  stag — ioac  shaggy  forests  then  clothed  these 
bare  and  desert  hills — ^fall  before  his  spear  or  his  dogs,  as  he  fleetly 
urged  the  sport  afoot.  It  chahced  one  evening  that  in  the  ardour 
of  pursuit  ne  had  followed  a  tough,  long-winded  stag  into  the 
dangerous  territory  of  Di^Piarmid.  The  chase  had  taken  to  the 
water  of  the  lake,  and  he  with  his  doss  had  plunged  in  after  in  the 
hope  of  heading  it ;  bnt,  having  failed  in  this,  and,  in  the  hot  flush 
of  a  hunter's  blood,  scorning  to  turn  back,  he  pressed  it  till  brought 
down  within  a  few  spear-casts  of  the  M^Diarmid's  dwelling.  Proud 
of  having  kUled  his  ^cnison  under  the  veij  nose  of  the  ktter,  he 
turned  homeward  with  rapid  steps;  for,  thenre  of  the  chase  abated,  he 
felt  how  fatal  would  be  the  discovery  of  his  presence,  and  was  think- 
ing with  complaceiicjrupgfi  t^e  wi%th  of  the  old  chief  on  hearing  of  the 
contemptous  feat,  when  his  eye  wa?  arrested  by  a  white  figure  moving 
slowly  in  the  shimmering  mists  of  nightfall  by  the  margin  of  the 
lake.  Though  insensible  tp  the  fear  of  wlmt  was  carnal  and  of  the 
earth,  he  was  very  far  from  being  so  to  what  savoured  of  the  siiper- 
lUktural,  and,  with  «  slight  ejaoulatioa  half  of  surprise  and  hau  of 
prayer,  he  was  about  c^nging  his  course  to  give  it  a  wider  berth, 
when  his  dogs-  espied  it,  and,  leddng  little  of  the  spiritual  in  its 
appearance  hoimded  after  it  in  pursuit.  With  a  slight  scream  that 
proclaimed  it  feminine  as  well  as  human,  the  figure  fled,  and  the 
youth  had  much  to  do  both  with  legs  and  lungs  to  reach  her  in 
time  to  preserve  her  from  the  rough  respect  of  Ins  ungallant  escort. 
Beautiful  indignation  lightened  from  the  dai|c  eyes  an^  sat  on  the 


pouting  lip  of  Norah  M^Diarmid — for  it  was  the  chieftain's  daughter 
— as  she  turned  disdainfully  towards  him. 

"  Is  it  the  bravery  of  an  O'Rourke  to  hunt  a  woman  with  his 
docs?  Young  chief,  you  stand  upon  the  ground  of  M*Diarmid, 
and  your  name  from  the  lips  of  her"— she  stopped,  for  she  had  time 
to  glance  again  upon  his  features,  and  had  no  longer  heart  to  up- 
braid one  who  owned  a  countenance  so  handsome  and  so  gallant,  so 
eloquent  of  embarrassment  as  well  as  admiration. 

Her  tone  of  asperity  and  wounded  pride  declined  into  a  murmur 
of  acquiescence  as  she  hearkened  to  the  apologies  and  deprecations 
of  the  youth,  whose  gallantry  and  feats  had  so  often  rung  in  her 
ears,  though  liis  person  she  had  but  casually  seen,  and  his  voice  she 
hod  never  before  heard.  The  case  stood  similar  with  Connor.  He 
had  often  listened  to  the  praises  of  Norah's  beauty;  he  had  occasion- 
ally caught  distant  glimpses  of  her  graceful  figure ;  and  the  present 
sight,  or  after  recollection,  often  mitigated  his  feelings  to  her  hostile 
clan,  and,  to  his  advantage,  the  mgged  old  chief  was  generally 
.'^'^sociatod  with  the  lovely  dark-eyed  girl  who  was  his  only  cliild. 

Sujli  being  theii-  respective  feelings,  what  could  be  the  result  of 
their  romantic  rencounter?  They  were  both  young,  generous 
children  of  nature,  with  hearts  fraugnt  with  the  unhackneyed  feelings 
of  youth  and  inexperience ;  they  had  drank  in  sentiment  with  the 
sublimities  of  then*  mountain  homes,  and  were  fitted  for  liigher 
things  than  the  vulgar  interchange  of  animosity  and  contempt. 
Of  this  they  soon  were  conscious,  and  they  did  not  separate  until 
the  stars  began  to  bum  above  them,  and  not  even  then,  before  they 
>  had  made  arrangements  for  at  least  another — one  more  secret 
interview.  The  islet  possessed  a  beautiful  fitness  for  their  trysting 
place,  as  being  accessible  from  either  side,  and  fittle  obnoxious  to 
observation ;  and  many  a  moonlight  meeting — ^for  the  one  was 
inevitably  multiplied — ^had  these  children  of  hostDe  fathers,  perchance 
on  the  very  spot  on  which  my  eyes  now  rested,  and  the  unbroken 
stillness  around  had  echoed  to  their  gladsome  greetings  or  their 
faltering  farewells.  Neither  dared  to  divulge  an  intercourse  that 
would  have  stirred  to  frenzy  the  treasured  rancour  of  their  respective 
parents,  each  of  whom  would  doubtless  have  preferred  a  connexion 
with  a  blackamoor — if  such  were  then  in  circulation — ^to  their  doing 
such  grievous  despite  to  that  ancient  feud  which,  as  an  heiiioom,  had 
been  transmitted  from  ancestors  whose  very  names  they  scarcely 
knew.  M^Diarmid,  the  Dark-faced,  was  at  best  but  a  gentle  tiger 
even  to  his  only  child ;  and,  though  nis  stern  cast-iron  countenance 
would  now  and  then  relax  beneath  her  artless  blandislmients,  yet 
even  with  the  lovely  vision  at  his  side,  he  would  often  giimly 
deplore  that  she  had  not  been  a  son,  to  uphold  the  name  and  inherit 
the  headship  of  the  clan,  which  on  his  demise  would  probably  pass 
from  its  lineal  course  ;  and  when  he  heard  of  the  bold  bearing  of  the 
heir  of  O'Rourke,  he  thought  he  read  therein  the  downfallof  tlie 
M^Diarmids,  when  he  their  chief  was  gone.  With  such  ill-smothered 
feelings  of  discontent  he  could  not  but  in  some  measure  repulse  the 
filial  regards  of  Norah,  and  thus  the  confiding  submission  that 
would  have  sprung  to  meet  the  endearments  of  his  love,  was  gra- 
dually refused  to  the  inconsistencies  of  his  caprice ;  and  the  maiden, 
in  her  intercourse  with  her  proscribed  lover,  rarely  thought  of  her 
father,  except  as  one  from  whom  it  should  be  diligently  conoealed. 

But,  unfortunately,  this  was  not  to  be.  One  of  the  night  marau- 
ders of  his  clan  chanced,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  see  Connor  O'Rourke 
guiding  his  coracle  to  the  island,  and  at  the  some  time  a  cloaked 
female  push  cautiously  from  the  opposite  shore  for  the  same  spot. 
Surprised,  he  crouched  among  the  fern  till  their  landingand  joyous 
greeting  put  all  doubt  of  their  friendly  understanding  to  flight;  and 
then,  thinking  only  of  revenge  or  ransom,  the  unsentimental  scoun- 
drel hurried  round  the  lake  to  M^Diarmid,  and  informed  him  that 
the  son  of  his  mortal  foe  was  within  his  reach.  The  old  man  leaped 
from  his  couch  of  rushes  at  the  thrilling  news,  and,  standing  on  his 
threshold,  uttered  a  low  gathering-cry,  which  speedily  brought  a 
dozen  of  his  more  immediate  retainers  to  his  presence.  As  he  passed 
his  daughter's  apartment,  he  for  the  first  time  asked  himself  who  can 
the  woman  be  ?  and  at  the  same  moment  almost  casually  glanced 
at  Norah*s  chamber,  to  see  that  all  thero  was  quiet  for  the  night.  A 
fihudder  of  vague  terror  ran  through  his  sturdy  frame  as  his  eye  fell 
on  the  Ibw  open  window.  He  thrust  in  his  head,  but  no  deeper 
drew  breath  within  ;  he  re-entered  the  house  and  called  aloud  upon 
his  daughter,  but  the  echo  of  her  name  waa  the  only  answer.  A 
kern  ooming  up  put  an  end  to  the  search,  by  telling  that  he  had 
^n  his  yoiipg  nii^tr^  walking  down  to  the  water's  edge  about 
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an  hour  before,  but  that,  as  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
so  by  night,  for  some  time  pest,  he  had  thought  but  little  of  it. 
The  odious  truth  was  now  rev^Jed,  and.  trembung  with  the  sudden 
gust  of  f  uiy,  the  old  chief  with  (Hfficulty  rushed  to  the  lake,  and, 
Suing  a  couple  of  boats  with  his  men,  told  them  to  pull  for  the 
honour  of  their  name  and  for  the  head  of  the  0*Bourke's  first- 
born. 

During  this  stormy  prelude  to  a  bloody  drama,  the  doomed  but 
unconscious  €k>nnor  was  sitting  secure  within  the  dilapidated  chapel 
by  the  side  of  her  whom  he  had  won.  Her  quickened  ear  first 
caught  the  dip  of  the  oar,  and  she  told  her  lover ;  but  he  said  it 
was  the  moanmg  of  the  night-breeze  through  the  wilows,  or  the 
ripple  of  the  water  among  the  stones,  and  went  on  with  his  gentle 
dalliance.  A  few  minutes,  however,  and  the  shock  of  the  keels 
upon  the  ground,  the  tread  of  many  feet,  and  the  no  longer  sup- 
pressed cries  of  the  M^Diarmids.  warned  him  to  stand  on  his 
defence ;  and  as  he  sprang  from  his  seat  to  meet  the  call,  the  soft 
illumination  of  love  was  changed  with  fearful  suddenness  into  the 
baleful  fire  of  fierce  hostility. 

*^  My  Korah,  leave  me ;  you  may  by  chance  be  rudely  treated 
in  the  scuffle.** 

The  terrified  but  faithful  girl  fell  upon  his  breast 

**  Connor,  your  fate  is  mine ;  hasten  to  your  boat,  if  it  be  not  yet 
too  late.*' 

An  iron-shod  hunting  pole  was  his  only  weapon :  and,  using  it 
with  his  right  ann,  while  Norah  hung  upon  his  left,  he  sprang, 
without  further  parlev^  through  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  and  maoe 
for  the  water.  But  his  assai^ts  were  upon  him,  the  M^Diarmid 
himself,  with  upraised  battle-axe,  at  their  head. 

^*  Spare  my  father,**  faltered  Norah;  and  Connor,  with  a  merci- 
fully oirected  stroke,  only  dashed  the  weapon  from  the  old  man's 
hand,  and  then,  clearing  a  passage  with  a  vigorous  sweep,  accom- 
panied by  the  well-known  charging  cry,  before  which  they  had  so 
often  (quailed,  bounded  through  it  to  the  water's  brink.  An  instant, 
and  with  her  who  was  now  more  than  his  second  self,  he  was  once 
more  in  his  little  boat :  but,  alas  I  it  was  aground,  and  so  quickly 
fell  the  bbwB  against  him,  that  he  dare  not  adventure  to  shove  it 
off.  Letting  I^rah  slip  from  his  hold,  she  sank  backwards  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  then,  with  both  arms  free,  he  redoubled  his 
efforts,  and,  after  a  i^orL  Imt  furious  struggle,  succeeded  in  getting 
the  little  skiff  afloat.  Maddened  at  the  sight,  the  old  chief  rushed 
breast-deep  into  the  water  \  but  his  right  arm  had  been  disabled  by 
a  casual  blow,  and  his  disheartened  foUowers  feared,  under  the 


circumstances,  to  come  within  range  of  that  well-wielded  dab. 
But  a  crafty  one  among  them  had  already  seised  on  a  sifer  and 
surer  plan.  He  had  clambered  up  an  adjacent  tree,  armed  with  a 
heavv  stone,  and  now  stood  on  one  of  the  branobes  abovo  the  de- 
voted boat,  and  summoned  him  to  yield,  if  he  would  not  perish. 
The  young  chief's  renewed  exertions  were  his  only  answer. 

"  Let  him  escape,  and  your  head  shall  pay  for  it,**  shouted  ths 
infuriated  father. 

The  fellow  hesitated.    '*  My  younff  mistress  ?** 

*^  There  are  enough  here  to  save  her,  if  I  will  it.    Down  with 
the  stone,  or  by  the  olood ^ 

He  needed  not  to  finish  the  sentence,  for  down  at  the  word  it 
came,  striking  helpless  the  youth's  right  arm,  and  shivering  the 
frail  timber  of  the  boat,  which  filled  at  once,  and  all  went  £>wn. 
For  an  instant  an  arm  re-appeared,  feebly  beating  the  water  in 
vain — it  was  the  young  chiers  broken  one :  the  other  held  kit 
NOrah  in  its  embrace,  as  was  seen  by  her  white  dress  flaunting  for 
a  few  moments  on  and  above  the  troubled  surface.  The  lake  at 
this  point  was  deep,  and  though  there  was  a  rush  of  the 
M^Diannids  towards  it,  yet  in  their  oonfuaon  th&y  were  hot 
awkward  aids,  and  the  fluttering  enskn  that  marked  the  fatal  root 
had  sunk  before  thi^  reached  it.  The  strength  of  Connor,  da- 
abled  as  he  was  by  his  broken  limb,  and  tnumnelled  bv  her  from 
whom  even  the  final  strufigle  could  not  dissever  him,  had  failed; 
and  with  her  he  loved  locked  in  his  last  embiaoe,  tiie^  were,  after 
a  time,  recovered  from  the  water,  and  laid  side  b/  side  upon  the 
bank,  in  all  their  touching,  though,  alas,  lifeless  beauty  I 
Remorse  reached  the  rugc^ed  hearts  even  of  those  who  had  so  nth- 
lessly  dealt  bv  them ;  and,  as  they  looked  on  their  goodly  forms 
thus  cold  and  senseless  by  a  common  fate,  the  rudest  felt  that  it 
would  be  an  impious  and  unpardonable  deed  to  do  violence  to  their 
memory  bv  the  separation  of  that  union  which  death  itself  had  sane- 
tified.  Thus  were  they  laid  in  one  grave ;  and,  strange  as  it  iDay 
appear,  their  fathers,  crushed  and  subdued,  exhausted  even  of  re- 
sentment by  the  overwhelming  stroke — ^for  nothing  can  quell  the 
stubborn  spirit  like  the  extremity  of  sorrow—- crossed  their  aims  in 
amity  over  their  remains,  and  grief  wrought  the  reconciliation  which 
even  centuries  of  time,  that  great  pacificator,  had  failed  to  do. 

The  western  sun  now  warning  me  that  the  day  was  on  the  wue, 
I  gave  but  another  look  to  the  time- worn  tomb-stone,  another  sigh 
to  the  early  doom  of  those  whom  it  enclosed,  and  then,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  regret,  again  left  the  little  island  to  its  still,  unshared,  aod 
pensive  loneliness. 
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A  HIOHI  AT  SEA. 

CUAPTEK  lU. 

HIS  it  B, 
thought  be, 
•■  be  loda 
slowlj  to- 
vaid  the  hall, 
tobnildupou 
the  affectum 
of  ft  child. 
She  haa  left 

age.  Inerer 
crosBed     her 

yet  in  mj 

pulse  of  her 
heart,  and  for 
that  ahe  hai 

Unthaukful 
girl '.  Poor, 
foud,  re- 
mautic  fool! 
Beaachamp 
was  right! 
After  all,  they  must  he 
elieckeil  and  Bentinelled. 
What,  gone  ?  Dnunahambo 
Hall  will  be  loncEome  now ; 

shall  cities  the  lintel  of  my 
throehol'l.  Wed  privately, 
nnd  wed  into  that  family, 
as  if  on  pitrpoac  to  odd  call 
to  her  an  filial  desertion.  Ah! 
sh.ime,  ghamc,  Bhanel 

Hiding  to  the  village,  he 
mnde  infiniry  at  every  Tiouse 
where  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  viflitiiig.  No  one  had  seen 
her.  Knocker  after  knocker 
was  plied,  and  door  aft«r  door 
was  closed  Qpon  anc 
angnish.  At  the  I 
Eihamrock  alone  he  waa  en- 
ablcri  to  obtain  a  trace.  Mr. 
Uifle'a  BtupicioQB  lod^  had 
•et  off  in  a  pcetohaiae  that 


"  He  axed  mewlf,"  aaid 
Jack,  the  atable-hc?  looking 
frightened,     "if     I     knew 


Killarney.  gain'  be  the  n_ 
line  o'  xo»d:  an'  I'm  aure  it'a 
little   1   thought   Lbeie   wat 
any  hurt  in  me  tellin'  him 
be  oould." 

"  Under  whatdesgnation," 
said  Hifle, 


regard  o'  the 

"  He  (oult  me,"  laid  Jack, 
"  that  he  wanted  them  to  ho 
at  the  lake  again  to-morrow." 

"  I  seen  the  gentleman 
myeelf,"  aaid  a  beggar,  who 
had  jnat  tiien  aiipri^ohed  and 
leaned  upon  nis  cniteb,  to 
hear  the  coovenaUon  at  the 


THE  BBCOK CIUATIOK. 


self  in  a  po-cbay  wit'  a  lady, 
an  they  dhrivin  for  the  bue 
life  along  the  quarry  road. 
The  lady  waa  in  a  black  \taL, 
and  wilii  crimaon  linin'  to 
hercloBk;  but  I  couldn't  ice 
her  face,  for  she  wae  lookin' 

The  crimson  lining  waa 
dccitdve.  Jklajor  O'Brien 
relumed  to  his  home,  to 
Sficnd  a  night  of  ahaiae  and 
acony.  Next  day,  the  whole 
Tillage  waa  buxii-buu  from 
end  to  end.  Nobody  wai 
eurprised  at  what  had  hap- 
pened. Everybody  had  fore- 
Eii^n  it  bog  before.  Major 
U'Urien  was  more  to  ho 
blam^  than  pitied  for  his 
weakueea  ana  indulgence. 
Mothere  scolded  their  (mugh- 
ters,  and  daugfatera  tremlSed 
to  meet  their  fathrae'  eyes. 
Such  an  event  had  never 
before  disgraced  the  annals  of 
the  village.  The  commotion  ' 
isexliaordinary.  Many  an 
1  Wllet  was  that  day 
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donsignefl  to  the  flames,  while  the  fair  subject  of  general  consterna- 
iion  waa  wishing  that  the  rattling  of  the  caiTiacrLj  wheels  could  roll 
iike  thuncier,  and  that  its  speed  could  emulate  the  lightning. 

Afeantime,  the  Lieutenant  entered  the  parlour  in  which  his 
daughters  were,  some  reading,  and  some  at  play. 

**  Go  to  your  books,"  he  cried  in  a  voice  of  fliunder,  **  you  bane 
of  the  creation  I  Here's  a  pretty  piece  of  work  to-day,  with  your 
eousin  ^'Brien.  What's  that  you're  reading,  Misb  ?  *  Pamela,  or 
Virtue  Ilewardvd.'  Virtue  fidJle-stick" — (tlmging  the  book  into 
the  fire,  and  giTing  the  fair  reader  such  a  hint  aa  turned  her  ear  the 
colour  oi  a  rose) — "these  fellows  are  never  so  thoroughly  mischievous 
aa  when  they  begin  to  prate  of  virtue.  Novels,  forsooth — let  ms» 
cat<^h  a  IK) vol  or  poem  at  Mizen  Lodge,  from  this  day  forward.  One 
of  these  fellows  is  enough  to  poison  a  whole  conununity.  A  set  of 
idle,  scribbling  scoundims,  that  should  be  pressed  from  first  to  last, 
CT  sent  to  the  colonies.    And  what  harm  if  it  were  men  who  read 

eem,  with  wltom  such  things  pass  in  at  one  ear  atid  out  at  another  ? 
it  you,  who  have  got  wax  iustead  of  brains,  where  there  is  no  trash 
sb  light  and  flimsy  that  it  does  not  stick.  Qo  to  your  books ;  and 
take  care  how  I  find  a  novel  or  a  verse  among  them." 

The  ladies  retired,  and  the  Lieutenant  went  grumbling  to  liisown 
apartment. 

Mr.  Courtcnay  was  the  only  person  who  phowed  on  this  occasion 
a  proper  philosophical  firmness.  lie  exerted  himself  at  first  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  marriage  had  actually  taken  place,  and  on  find- 
ing that  the  matter  was  past  remedy,  he  very  senpibly  began  to 
look  around  for  some  new  quarter  in  which  he  mij^ht  open  A  fresh 
battery  of  shrubs,  visits,  and  exotics,  with  some  prospect  of  success. 

ft fajor  O'Brien,  to  the  surprise  of  his  daughter  and  of  all  their 
frieniia,  was  implacable  exactly  in  proportion  to  his  former  indul- 
gence. He  gave  EUza  her  fortune,  bub  refused  to  hold  any  com- 
munication whatever  with  the  ofi^ending  parties ;  so  that  af  tiT  em- 
ploying all  the  influence  in  their  power  to  effect  a  reconciliation, 
they  were  obliged  to  give  up,  for  the  present,  all  hope  of  being  ftbl« 
to  attain  it. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  birth  of  her  second  child,  that  Mrs. 
O'Connor  received  any  token  of  remembrance  from  her  offendefl 
parent.  In  the  m?an  time,  exj)erience,  the  ^^o-eat  instruclor  of  the 
heart,  had  taught  her  to  feel  all  the  imj^ru'l'Mico  of  the  step  which 
she  had  taken.  She  di«l  not  know,  herself,  how  strong  was  her  at- 
tachment to  her  father  awi  hi.s  home,  until  her  long  separation  from 
both  had  Ut  her  into  the  secret.  She  could  not  have  imagined  that 
the  former,  who  loved  her  from  h^r  infancy  with  so  much  tender- 
ness, could  pei-severe  so  resolutely  in  excludins  hir  frcan  his  house, 
and  his  long-continued  alienation  began  at  last  to  pray  upon  her 
health  and  spirits  From  this  time  forward,  all  her  depiros  were 
turned  to  a  reconciliation,  and  dcv^efl  as  nhe  was  to  her  huabimd 
aud  her  cbildien,  the  want  of  jMakce  bctw^^n  her  heart  itnd  home 
excluded  every  other  happinet*.  Iter  Wishes,  however^  proved 
entirely  vain  •,  day  ef  ter  day  went  byj  aud  tto  signs  of  hope  Appeared 
from  IJfmnfshamlio  IIhU. 

One  autumn  morning.  Master  Hat-mond  O'Connor  (for  he  wns 
named  after  his  grand-papa)  not  yet  two  yeatu  oltl,  wr-^  ^^''vlng  at 
their  cottage  door.  His  little  sister  Nancy,  who  had  nr  le  Ket  ap- 
pearance some  months  before,  was  lying  ih  her  tnaminrt's  arms,  and 
listening,  with  great  placi<Uty,  to  words  of  fondnefls  which  she  cottld 
not  comprehend.  Ciwting  her  eyes  upon  the  avenue,  what  waa 
Mrs.  O'Connor's  astonislnnent,  to  oliscrve  her  father's  Vetcrait  Ser- 
vant, Adam  Dobe,  riding  leisurely  Up  ths  walk.  t)id  he  comU  with 
terms  of  pardon  from  the  hall  ?  lloW  hrr  heart  bounded  Ht  the 
thouf^ht !  The  faithful  old  soldiei'  alighted  at  the  pight  of  his  Jroung 
mtetress,  and  seemed  moved  even  tb  tears.  He  would  nevei'  have 
been  weary  of  looking  at  the  children.  Ite  rftJ  bring  a  message  fmtn 
Major  O'Brien,  and  a  trying  one  to  both  jpatehts.  Without  el- 
pressing  any  wish  to  see  his  daughHet"  W"  her  husljand,  he  pwpowd 
that  they  should  wholly  resign  Itttd  his  hands  young  HanttoiHl 
O'Connor,  on  whom  he  was  willing  to  settle  ihe  inheritance  which 
his  mother  had  forfeited  by  her  di&obedlrtiee-.  The  pfvt|idBal  Wite  ttt^ 
to  be  refused.  In  the  hope  that  i%  Kh«  otily  Ihe  emiitoencement  ef  tt 
general  peace,  Mrs.  O'Connor  embraced  het  first-bom,  and  with  an 
aching  heart  beheld  him  depart  for  the  hall  with  Adam  Dobe. 

Not  hearing  any  more  for  sevehil  yeart  either  from  her  |)Atisnt  or 
her  child,  Eiittt  determined  on  making  an  effort  to  remind  the 
former  of  the  feelings  w4th  which  he  once  regarded  her.  Her  hus- 
baDa  had  been  for  a  long  time  urging  her  to  leave  the  neighbour- 


hood, in  which  they  could  remain  no  longer  with  safety  to  the  future 
circumstanees  of  their  still  numerous  family ;  and  it  was  his  anxiety 
to  depart  that  screwed  her  courage  to  the  attempt,  which  she  could 
otherwise  have  hardly  brought  her  mind  to  venture  on.  ITie  inci- 
dent may  appear  a  very  homely  one,  but  it  is  too  well  known  to 
our  neighbouis  to  be  altered  with  impunity  in  any  of  Hs  circum- 
stances. 

Major  0*Brien  (be  it  known  to  the  untrerse)  liad,  what  is  called 
at  the  dinner-tableB  of  New  Auburn,  a  partiality  for  fresh  tn)ut, 
which,  when  prepared  under  his  daughter's  superintendence,  was 
indeed  his  favourite  dish.  One  morning  Mr.  O'Connor  brought  in 
a  fine  one,  which  he  had  taken  in  our  lake.  The  idea  occurred  to 
Mrs.  O'Connor  of  sending  it  as  a  present  to  her  father.  Fo'hajis 
he  would  receive  it !  Ferha|ie  the  remembrance,  ail  trifling  as  it 
was,  the  associations  which  it  would  awaken,  i&igbt  melt  the  iron 
heaH,  and  make  it  nth  Cfver  with  pitr  and  forgiveueai  for  hia  offend- 
ing and  repentant  child.  He  might  remember  the  time  when  he 
would  not  nave  tasted  it  if  it  had  l^en  prepared  by  any  other  han<l, 
and  he  miu^ht  long  once  more  for  the  cmenng  voice^  and  bright  au<l 
happy  smile,  that  shed  stmshine  on  their  lonely  mca».  She  fiinci;  tl, 
while  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  as  she  placed  it  in  the  neat 
willow-basket,  between  layers  of  the  fresh  grass,  that  she  alrea  ly 
saw  the  messenger  returning^  with  words  of  comfort  and  of  love — 
that  she  heard  her  father's  Toice  inviting  her  to  come  home  and 
prepare  the  feast  with  which  she  had  furnished  him,  to  be  once  more 
his  darling  and  the  light  of  his  old  age. 

IV hen  H  was  ready,  Jacky  Donovan,  stiU  as  Wild  and  as  raprired 
as  ever — a  straw  hat,  without  either  leaf  or  crown,  upfm  his  head, 
and  his  feet  unincumbered  hy  either  shoe  or  stocking,  was  chargc*«l 
with  its  conveyance  to  the  hall. 

*'  You  need  not  tell  him  from  whom  it  comes,  you  know,"  sail 
Mrs.  Connor,  in  a  gentle  tone,  **  until  he  asks  you.*' 

*'  Oh  I  I'll  engage  I  won't,  ma'am — ^not  a  word." 

Major  O'Brien  was  in  the  act  of  issuing  from  the  hall-door  when 
iTacky  l)onovan,  with  the  basket  in  his  hand,  made  his  <tppear<ith  o 
on  the  gravel  plot,  and  stood  waiting  at  a  respectful  distance.  Tlic 
Majot,  who  seemed,  in  the  years  that  had  passed  since  Miss  O'Brieu'fl 
departure,  to  have  doubled  all  that  went  before,  did  not  for  a  time 
observe  him.  Ilia  frame  was  dwindled  down  to  an  extraordinary 
thinness,  hia  fikce  and  caiTiage  had  lost  the  blustering  hilarity  whicn 
was  once  their  characteristic,  and  thought  and  care  were  evident  in 
his  looks,  his  movements,  fmd  the  accent  of  hia  voice. 

**  Adam,"  he  said,  tumihg  to  the  old  ser^'ant  who  followed  him 
fnom  the  hall,  **take  Mr.  Harmond  out  to  ride,  and  take  care  he 
doesn't  get  the  reina  into  hia  own  hands ;  no  good  ever  came  of  that 
in  any  sense.'* 

Adam  Dobs  withdi^W. 

**  Come  here,  come  here**'  the  Major  continued,  beckoning  the 
messenger  with  his  cane;  **what  liave  you  got  in  that  basket? 
Hey !  a  trout — and  a  fine  one  too.  No  matter— cover  it  up- 
times are  changed." 

He  leaned  on  his  crutch,  and  gazed  with  a  melancholy  eye  upon 
the  groutid.  So  long  did  the  mournful  reverie  continue  that  Jack, 
who  had  too  much  shrewdness  to  interrupt  it,  was  tired  of  kneeliug 
by  the  basket,  in  which  the  speckled  fish  lay  yet  exposed. 

'•''  Hey !  are  you  there  yet?"  cried  the  Major,  suddenly  awaking 
from  Ilia  dream.  ^*  Take  it  away — take  it  away — ^I  have  no  businesa 
«tf  it." 

*'  I  thought  your  honour  would  take  It,"  said  the  boy. 

*'  Well — well,  if  you  desire  It,  carry  it  into  the  house — though  » 
fflrtuthf  ul  of  it  would  be  heavier  to  me  than  lead ;  they'll  find  some 
uas  for  it  within,  1  dare  say.    Here — there's*  some  money  for  yoa 

"  oh)  please  your  honour,  t  was  bid  not  to  take  any  money." 

*'  Bid  I  why,  who  sent.il  then?" 

Jack  lookeil  downward  tts  if  at  a  loss,  then  brought  his  tattered 
hat  from  behind  his  back,  looked  all  round  it  as  if  he  expected  to 
find  hie  answer  written  on  it,  and  at  length,  restoring  it  to  its  former 
position,  h)oWttl  eartiertly  iit  Uie  Major's  face,  and  said : 

^*  Why,  then,  'twaa  one  your  honour  knows  well,  an^  that's  Mn* 
O^Connor.'* 

The  Major  seemed  stunned;  he  was  affected  by  the  incident, 
which  he  now  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  cane  trembled  Ivnwth 
his  weight,  as  he  endeavoured  to  sup|»w  all  ap^eaiance  of  emotion ; 
bat  the  mountain  of  hoaided  anger  in  his  breast  was  not  to  bs  dil- 
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placed  by  a  ainglo  shock.  The  Btern  and  resentful  mood  returoed 
at  length,  and  waving  bis  hand  two  or  three  times,  with  an  air  and 
tone  uiat  showed  too  plainly  he  was  not  to  bejuneytdled  upon,  he 
said: 

''  Take  it  back  to  her— take  ii  baok." 

^A'iicn  Eliz:^,  who  h:ul  spent  the  interval  between  praying  and 
lorikiiig  out  for  the  return  of  her  messenger,  perceived  that  h^ 
present  had  been  rejected,  she  sought  her  husband  and  &Md  with  a 
si»irit-broken  air : 

''  I  am  ready  now  to  co  with  you  where  you  pleasa,  for  all  hope 
is  at  an  end ;  he  has  haroened  his  heart  against  us/^ 

Soon  after,  without  further  incident,  thjy  left  the  nighbourhood, 
whjre  they  were  neither  seen  nor  heanl  of  for  mor^  than  a  dozen 
ye  irs.  Meanwhile,  Major  O'Brien,  weary  of  his  country  residence, 
which  he  feared  would  grow  at  last  too  lonely  for  his  resolution, 
went  to  reside  in ,  accompanied  by  his  gi*andson. 

It  was  on  the  twentieth  birth -day  of  the  latter,  that  a  regatta 
was  appointed  to  take  place  on  iJie  noble  river  which  flowed  thi^ugh 
the  city  in  wliich  he  dwelt.  On  the  day  before,  the  populous 
C5tiiblii»hment  of  Mizen  Lodge  was  thrown  into  commotion  by  the 
ai)})v<u:ance  of  Nssh,  Mr.  Ilarmond  O'Connor's  servant,  with  a  note 
of  invitation  to  young  Henry  Beauchamp,  offering  him  a  berth  in 
the  yacht,  if  he  had  any  wish  to  sea  the  sailing.  Acconlin<^4y,  he 
set  out  on  the  morning  before  the  regatta;  after  being  diossvxl  up  by 
kilf  a  score  of  his  yet  unmarried  sisters,  in  the  verv  zenith  of  the 
fiudiion.  In  spit^  ol  all  his  father's  care,  young  lieauchamp  had 
contracted  a  fault,  which  a  single  word  may  rended  familiar  to  the 
eyes  and  mind  of  every  Irish  reader.  Before  we  meat  ion  that 
obnoxious  word,  it  may  be  right  to  eive  him  all  his  praise,  lie  was 
an  obedient  son,  and  as  attentive  ana  gentlemanly  in  nis  deportment 
towards  his  sisters  as  if  he  were  not  their  brother.  He  was  cheerful, 
and  imassuming  in  company — danced  a  quadrille  with  as  much  care 
s^  if  he  w^cre  discharging  a  duty — and  he  had,  for  aught  his  nractice 
showed  to  the  contnuy,  a  religious  and  well  regulatm  miua.  But 
he  Iiad  one  fault — ^he  was  a  country  dandy — what  the  wits  about  our 
neighbourhood  call  "•  a  very  nice  youn^  gentleman,  fur  a  small  tea- 
party.''  But  with  the  exception  of  this  fondness  for  an  awkward 
imitation  of  city  fashions,  Henry  Beauchamp  had  not  a  fault  that 
you  could  name. 

Behold  him,  then,  with  feelings  of  mounting  anticipation,  on  tlie 
high  road  leading  to  the  city,  a  spirited  blood  horse  beneath  him, 
and  the  prospect  of  an  anient  welcome  from  his  city  friends  to  cheer 
him  on  tne  way.  Behind  him,  in  a  Uverv  compounded  of  the  foot- 
man and  the  sailor,  rode  Nash,  Harmond  O'Connor's  servant|  who 
hud  brought  the  invitation  to  Mizen  Liodge. 

^^  And  so  you  say,  Nash,"  said  the  youth,  resting  the  knuckles  of 
his  right  hand  upon  the  knee,  so  as  to  let  the  elbow  project  with  an 
air  of  saus  souci^  and  the  silk  lash  of  the  delicate  riding  whip  ascend 
at  angle  of  seventy-five  above  the  horizon — '*  so  you  say  yachting  is 
all  the  fashion  now  in ?*' 

^^  Iss,  sir,"  said  Naah,  gathering  up  his  chin  aa  he  answered  with 
a  spruce  and  smart  accent,  ^^  a  new  figary,  sir,  that  has  taken  the 
jeitlomen.  Nobody  is  seen  at  a  race-course  now,  sir,  much  leas  at 
a  cock-fight.  Not'n  but  a  jot  now,  sir,  goes  down  wit  de  jettlemen.'' 

''  And  Mr.  Ilarmond"  is  very  fond  of  it  ?" 

^^  Iss,  I  declare,  sir.  Oh  yes ! — ^more  especially  since  the  other 
jettlemen,  in  compliment  ol  his  spirit  in  winnmg  so  many  cupa, 
ma  1 .'  him  one  o*  the  stewards  this  year,  in  proference  to  people  that 
thoueht  themselves  of  greater  consequence.  I  declare  Mister  Henry, 
I  think  he'd  live  and  die  aboard  the  jot,  Tis  the  only  fau't  the  Major 
has  to  lay  to  him,  an'  he  does  all  he  can  to  cure  him,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  can't  refuse  him  the  money  when  Mister  Harmond  asks 
for  it,  although  he's  flinging  it  faster  down  the  river  than  his  grand- 
futliei*  ever  received  it.  An'  then  as  for  books  or  business,  or  any- 
thing eke,  son-ow  one  ha'p'orth  dose  he  mind,  high  or  low,  since  he 
took  to  the  jotting.  And  what  haiiu  if  it  was  only  tlie  exnense, 
but  lie  never  goes  aboord  that  tlie  Major  doesn't  wish  him  gooa-bye, 
as  if  he  was  never  to  see  him  n^ore.  I  declare^  sir,  sometimes,  ^hen 
he  does  be  talkin'  of  the  l^rin,  as  he  calls  her,  you'd  think  ne  was 
out  of  his  mind.  Bat  there,  Mr.  Henry,  there's  the  fleet  aa'  all 
for  you.*' 

They  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  snnuuit  ol  a  hill,  fpom  which 
a  noble  prospect  opened  on  their  view.  Before  them  was  the  city, 
with  its  populous  stxeeto,  its  spires,  and  pinnacles.  On  one  aide  was 
the  spacious  river,  whero  a  doaen  Y&mifi  of  pleasure,  distinguiaed 


from  the  other  shipping  by  their  light  and  graceful  equipment,  were 
riding  at  anchor,  with  pennons  flying  at  the  masts  ana  shrouds.  The 
strand  and  ouays  adjoining  were  alive  with  boatmen,  ship-carpenters, 
youncf  gentlemen  in  blue  frieze  jackets  and  check  shirts,  superintend- 
ing me  workmen,  in  addition  to  the  customary  population  of  a  city 
river-side.  Giving  a  shake  to  his  horse's  reins  at  this  animating 
sight}  young  Beauchamp  trotted  briskly  forward.  As  he  entered 
the  city,  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  placard  posted  against  a  dead  wall, 

bearing  the  attractive  title  of  the  *' Regatta,"  and  comnrising 

Harmond  O'Connor^s  name  amongst  the  list  of  stewards,  it  waa 
already  noon,  and  the  flags,  from  one  extremity  of  the  street  to  the 
otlier,  were  crowded  wiUi  promenaders ;  yoUng  ladies  in  every 
fashion  which  had  figiu*ed  in  the  metropolis  for  the  last  five  years, 
flanked  by  officers  of  Uie  garrison  in  undress,  or  idle  gentlemen  of 
the  town,  seeming  witty  to  all,  perhaps,  but  those  who  were  near 
enough  to  hear  what  they  were  saying.  To  Henry  Beauchamp, 
who  nad  spent  all  his  life  in  the  country,  and  knew  no  more  of  the 
city  than  what  he  had  read  in  *^  Holinshed's  Chronicles^"  there  was 
little  in  the  scene  before  him  to  con'espond  with  his  chivalrous 
historical  associations,  or  with  the  records  of  Spartan  valour,  which 
are  contained  in  the  annals  of  the  place,  and  wliich  made  him  look 
on  the  inhabitants  with  a  species  of  veneration,  as  if  he  expecte<i 
to  find  a  Kildare  in  every  dandy,  and  a  Margaret  Fitzgerald  under 
every  Leghorn  bonnet.  Ilere  a  voung  gentleman,  whose  shape  bore 
a  nearer  resemblance  to  a  tailor's  block  than  it  did  to  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  strode  solitary  and  carefully  down  the  street,  as  if  he  had 
been  empbyed  by  tho  man  of  thimbles  to  exhibit  an  exquisite  dress 
at  so  much  per  diem.  Here  another,  with  hat  thrown  gaily  on  one 
side,  and  a  maas  of  liair  sufficient  for  a  helmet's  crest  on  the  other, 
turned  laughing  to  a  party  of  ladies,  and  switching  his  cane  by  his 
side  remarked  tnat  "the  sky  seemea  to  threaten  a  change,"  with  an 
air  that  made  it  anpear  to  distant  spectators  as  if  he  were  giving 
utterance  to  one  of  the  best  things  in  tlie  world.  And  here  a  con- 
versation passed  between  a  drawing-room  window  and  an  open 
carriage,  which  gave  to  the  public  a  great  deal  more  information 
concerning  the  affairs  of  the  speakers,  than  they  miglit  have  found  in 
the  mirror  of  fashion.  Our  "  country  dandy"  viewed  his  brethren 
of  the  town  with  a  species  of  consternation.  He  wore  no  ringlets — 
his  bust  was  more  the  shape  of  a  human  being  than  of  an  inverted 
sugarlocJ ;  he  felt  as  if  everybodv's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  himself, 
and  every  glance  detected  something  ridiculous  in  his  api)earance. 
It  was,  tnereforo,  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  he  alighted  at  a  hall- 
door  which  bore  the  ncune  of  Major  O'Brien,  and  gave  his  horse  to 
Nash,  while  he  intimated,  by  a  mo^lo^t  knock,  nis  desire  to  be 
admitted. 

From  this  time  every  step,  and  every  sight  and  smell,  was  a  subject 
of  amazement.  Smeil,  we  have  said,  for  a  marine  store  could 
scarcely  have  emitted  an  effluvium  more  strongly  impregnated  with 
the  odour  of  pitch,  tar,  and  rt^in,  than  did  the  fashionable  residence 
of  Major  O'Brien.  Adam  Dobe,  who,  in  addition  to  his  mixture 
of  miutanr  ajad  domestic  costume,  had  now  superadded  a  sailor's 
jacket  and  check  shirt,  received  him  at  the  door  with  a  look  of  the 
deepest  caution. 

'^  You're  welcome,  Master  Beauchamp,"  ho  said  in  a  whisper, 
"husli!  hush!" 

"  Is  there  anybody  ill,  Adam  ?"  (in  the  softest  whisper.) 

*^  Hush  1  hu^ !"  said  Adam,  I^ing  his  fiuger  on  nis  lips,  and 
gathering  his  brows,  ^hilc  ho  pcinted  in  silence  to  tiia  stairs. 

Supposmg  that  either  the  Major  or  his  cousin  must  have  met 
some  serious  accident,  Henry  Beauchamp  trodsofUy  up  the  carpettea 
stair,  making  many  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  humanpursuita,  and 
more  than  aS  of  human  pleasures.  Beneath,  he  saw  a  hall  hung 
witli  water-proof  cloaks,  south-westers,  fearnoughts,  etc.,  and  a 
handsome  painted  blind,  half  drawn  up  at  the  window  on  the  first 
Wdiag-place,  ^ve  him  a  view  of  an  extensive  back  yard,  with  a 
^pite-way  opening  to  the  river.  In  this  he  beheld  some  newly 
finished  sails  hung  out  to  dry,  a  pot  of  tar  simmering  over  a  wood 
fire,  and  a  number  of  oars,  spars,  blocks,  and  various  articles  of 
rigging  scattered  on  the  ground.  Aacending  higher,  he  was  met  br 
the  old  Major,  now  grown  white  with  age,  and  propped  on  a  crutca 
as  he  stood  waiting  to  receive  him  before  tha  open  door  of  tho 
drawing-room.  He  too  had  a  finger  laid  upon  nis  lipfi,  as  if  to 
lude  discoursa.  It  is  poor  Harmond,  than,  thought  Beauchamp, 
has  suffered, 
iajor  O'Brien  gave  him  his  hand  111  silence,  and  led  tha  waj  to 
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the  drawing-room,  whither  he  was  followed  by  his  visiter ;  the  latter 
emulating,  as  cloeely  as  be  could,  the  noucless  movement  of  the 
Major's  crutch  and  carpet  shoes. 

'^  You  are  welcome  to  town,'^  said  Major  O'Brien,  in  a  whisper ; 
^'  have  you  break&sted  ?'' 
"  Oh,  yes." 

'^You  had  a  warm  ride.    How  are  your  father  and  sisterB  ?** 
(StUl  in  a  low  whis^.) 
"  They  are  all  qmte  well,  sir." 

"  Did  Nac^  put  up  ypur  horse  ?  He  is  very  careful.  You  needn't 
be  afraid  of  him.  Tins  is  your  first  trip  to  town,  I  believe,  Henry?" 
♦'  It  is." 

During  all  this  time,  Beauchamp  was  looking  round  for  some 
clue  to  this  mysterious  silence.  He  was  sdPraid  to  ask  for  Harmond. 
The  window-blinds  were  down  both  in  the  front  drawing-room  and 
in  another  apartment,  if  that  could  be  called  a  second  room,  which 
was  separated  from  the  former  only  by  a  pair  of  folding  doors. 
Through  the  open  arch,  young  Beauchamp  soon  beheld  an  object 
which  set  his  doubts  at  rest.  It  was  the  body  of  Harmond  O'Connor, 
whether  wholly  lifeless,  or  nearly  so,  he  could  not  tell,  extended  on 
a  sofa  in  a  sailor's  drees,  and  faintly  distinguished  in  the  diminished 
light.    Beauchamp  was  sadly  shocked. 

**  There  he  is,"  said  Major  O'Brien,  still  in  a  whisper,  observing 
the  eye  of  his  nephew  fixed  with  a  look  of  grief  upon  his  grandson — 
"  there  is  the  fruit  of  yachting." 

"  How  hid  it  happen.  Major  ?'* 

^*  As  all  the  disasters  that  yachting  ever  brought  upon  him  hitherto. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  always  spoke  to  him,  that  I  represented  to  him 
the  frivolous,  not  to  say  culpable  nature  of  such  pursuits,  risking  life, 
lavislung  expense,  wasting  precious  time,  and  an  for  the  sake  of  such 
baubles  as  those,'*  (pointing  to  some  prize  cups  which  stood  upon  the 
bideboard.)  **  I  have  been  doomed  to  feel  revived  in  him  the  pangs 
his  mother  gave  me.  At  five  this  morning  the  yacht  arrived  at  the 
anchorage,  and  there  he  has  lain  since." 

The  Major  leaned  forward  on  his  crutch,  and  Beauchamp,  wish- 
ing to  direct  his  attention  from  thoughts  which  seemed  to  give  him 
pain,  said : 

^*  I  have  heard  many  assert  that,  after  all,  yachting  is  of  some 
service ;  that  it  has  the  same  effect  in  forwarding  the  very  arduous 
art  of  ship-building,  that  racing  has  in  improving  the  breed  of  horses. 
If  we  owe  it  to  Newcastle  and  Doncaster  that  the  English  race-horse 
excels  the  Arabian  in  fleetness,  why  may  not  the  fashion  of  yachting 
enable  us,  at  some  some  future  day,  to  claim  the  glory  of  possessing 
the  swiftest  veesels,  as  well  as  the  bravest  sailors  in  the  world  ?'* 

**  My  deary  Henry,"  said  the  Major,  ^^  let  those  amuse  themselves 
in  improving  the  art  of  ship-builaing  who  are  able  to  afford  it. 
Harmond  never  could.  I  am  almost  beggared  by  his  pitch  and  tar, 
and  the  inevitable  consequences  of  such  pursuits — ^betting  and  dis- 
sipation— of  time,  I  mean,  for,  thank  heaven,  it  never  went  farther 
with  him,  but  that  is  bad  enough." 

At  this  a  low  murmur  from  Sie  dead  man  made  Beauchamp  start 
aghast  upon  his  chair. 

^^ Steady,  my  darling,  steady!"  cried  Harmond,  as  he  turned  upon 
the  sofa.  ^'  Now,  Nash  I  Qiind  the  foresheet !  there,  she  comes 
round,  the  pet !  haul  taught !  that's  it— belay — ^look  to  your  jib !" 

The  Major  lifted  his  hands. 

*'  There  'tis— there  'tis  for  you,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  at  it  even  in 
his  dreams  I  Not  even  in  his  sleep  will  he  be  content  to  spend  an 
hour  upon  dry  knd !  I  talk  of  the  expense  and  dissipation — ^yet 
even  that  is  not  the  whole  of  my  affliction.  No— no,  I  could  be 
content  to  see  all  go  to  ruin,  as  I  know  it  surely  will,  if  not  in  my 
lifetime,  yet  most  assuredly  when  he  has  Drumshambo  Hall  in  hiis 
own  hands — for  never,  never  will  he  be  brought  to  take  care  of  his 
estate ;  but  this  is  not  the  whole  of  what  I  l^ve  to  fear— oh,  no ! — 
I  am  also  tormented  with  the  terrible  conviction  that  his  yacht  will 
be  his  death,  that  some  morning  or  another  I  shall  hear  of  his  body 
and  the  staves  of  his  detestable  cockle -shell  beine  washed  ashore 
together,  somewhere  between  our  city  and  the  Heads." 

*^  Closer  to  wind  1"  exclaimed  the  sleeper,  with  an  anxious  tone, 
^  closer  to  wind,  or  the  Puffin  will  leave  us  to  lee- ward !  That's 
right  I  that's  it — ^there  she  runs  ahead — ^now  for  it — now  for  the 
fi^-boat— now,  Nash,  or  never  1" 

^^This  sleep,"  said  the  Major,  ^*  cannot  do  him  much  good.  I 
will  wake  him  up  to  speak  to  you,  since  he  is  making  no  better  use 
of  his  time.*' 


*^Now,  Nash — ^mind  your  hand— don*t  let  the  Seagull  get  inside 
us— success,  my  darline-— never  mind — Nash,  back  your  foresail ! 
there  she  spins  about  (  Ua !  scoundrel  I" 

At  this  instant  the  Major  laid  his  hand  on  Harmond's  arm.  The 
latter  sprunff  from  the  sofa,  and  collared  his  grandfather  with  the 
left  hand,  -vmile  with  the  right  he  continued  to  act  as  if  managing 
his  yacht. 

" How  durst  you  touch  my  hand  ? — ^Nash,  haul  your  foresail 

taughl^belay I— Ha !— What  1— Who's  this?— Where    am   I?— 


Where's  the  Erin? — Grandfather  I"— (he  gazed  around  the  room)— 
'*  Oh,  bless  me,  'twas  a  dream  1 — ^I  thought  I  was  on  board  the  Erin 
in  a  race.  Ha !  Harry — so  you  got  my  note — how  are  you  ?— how 
are  all  the  ladies? — ^your  father,  and  Amelia? — All  well— that's 
right — ^I  like  to  hear  it — aright  before  the  wind.  Harry,  I'm  glad 
you  came — 'twill  be  a  noble  mateh.  Well,  grandpapa,  bow  are  you  ? 
What,  trembling  on  your  chair  as  usual  ?  Up  until  one  in  the 
morning — starting  at  every  noise,  and  fancying  it  your  hopcfiil 
erandson's  knock — ^then  down  again  desponding  in  your  seat,  and 
listening  to  every  breeze  that  shook  the  window-frame — as  if  it  sung 
his  dirge ;  was  it  not  so  that  yesternight  was  passed  ?" 

^^  Ah,  Harmond — ^Harmond  I — ^that  yacht  will  be  the  death  of 
you  1" 

'*  The  death  of  me !  The  darling  I — She  has  saved  my  life  a 
thousand  times.  Where  would  I  have  been  the  night  of  the  stonn 
in  September  last,  I'd  like  to  know,  if  it  were  not  Tot  her  ?" 

*^  You'd  have  been  in  your  bed,  where  you  ought  to  be,  you 
mad-cap." 

*'  I'd  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  There  was  not  a  boat 
but  herself  that  could  live  five  minutes  in  such  a  gale." 

"  You  forget,  you  foolish  rake,  that  if  it  were  she  brought  you 
out  of  the  danger,  it  was  she  brought  you  into  it." 
"  Bless  you,  no,  grandpapa,  it  was  /  took  her  into  it." 
**  It  is  dl  one.  If  she  be  not  your  death,  she  will  be  your  rain. 
Must  everything  be  given  up  for  that  piece  of  painted  timber? 
Education  neglected — talents  misapplied — abilities  that  might  enable 
you  to  be  of  service  to  your  dependents  and  your  country  frittered 
away  upon  a  good  for  nothing  plank — ^'* 

**  A  good  for  nothing  plank !  Ck>me,  I  like  that.  The  Erin,  that 
has  won  five  cups,  a  good  for  nothing  plank ! — Come-4hat  u 
good!" 

"  No  pcuns — ^no  prudence— no  care  taken  to  prepare  youreelf  for 
the  managepient  of  a  property.  If  there  were  no  other  e\il  than 
the  mere  Waste  of  time,  I  do  not  know,  Harmond,  how  you  can 
reconcile  it  to  your  conscience.  All  time  here  is  given  us,  as  our 
land  and  gold,  for  use,  not  for  abuse— for  thrift,  not  unthrift. 
What  you  are  to  inherit  from  me  might  enable  you,  with  moderate 
diligence,  to  render  a  whole  district  of  a  county  prosperous  and 
happy.  What  you  have  inherited  from  nature  might,  with  the 
same  degree  of  cultivation,  assist  in  raising  the  character  of  your 
native  land,  and  in  promoting  her  advantage.  Whereas  now—£h  ? 
Wliat  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  he  after  now  ?" 

AVhile  the  lilajor  made  this  speech,  young  O'Connor,  absorbed  bf 
the  idea  of  the  coming  gala,  had  plac^  a  chair  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and,  with  an  abstracted  air,  described  around  it  the  coune 
which  he  proposed  adopting  on  the  following  day. 

"  The  Puffin"— he  said,  in  a  fit  of  musing—**  the  Puffin  we  shall 
leave  behind  with  ease — and  the  Kelpie  also— the  Seagull  is  the 
only  one  I  fear — she  ran  us  hard  enough  in  spring — ^Ah,  sir,  I  ht;g 
your  pardon — ^you  were  speaking —  ?" 

**  1  was — ^I  might  as  well  be  speaking  to  the  mast  of  your  pcht. 
Will  nothing  put  sense  into  that  head  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  what  should  we  both  want  with  it  ?  Time  enough  for 
me  to  look  for  sense  when  I  have  an  estate  to  mind — and  that,  I 
hope,  ^laying  his  hand  upon  his  grandfather's  shoulder,)  is  as  many 
years  distant  yet  as  I  have  hairs  upon  my  head." 

**  Ah,  but  it  isn't,  you  rogue — and  you  know  it  isnt  No,  Har- 
mond, you  are  shortening  my  days,  and  you  know  yon  are.** 

**  Your  days,  sir  I  you  are  stouter  at  this  moment  than  I  hare 
seen  you  look  these  ten  years  back." 

**  Ah,  no — ^indeed  I  am  not — and  'tis  all  your  fault,  and  the  &utt 
of  that  villanous  boat.  Come  hither,  Harmond — ^dow  promia?  m^ 
my  boy^— come  here — ^now  promise  me  you  will  give  up  tiiis  y^M' 
ing.  Don't  turn  away  and  shake  your  head,  but  promiae.  Vai>^ 
my  good  lad  I  Now,  will  you  sell  the  yacht  ?" 
*^  Ah,  sir,  you  never  mw  the  Erin  in  a  staff  brsen.** 
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^^  Yoa  iriU  sell  her,  wont  yoa  ?** 

^^  To  Bee  her — (oh,  *tiB  a  siffht  for  an  emperor !)  on  a  fresh  autumn 
day  with  all  her  canvaa  spread,  and  a  whole  gale  of  wind  setting  in 
from  the  nor'-west" 

**  You  will  sell  her,  Harmond,  wont  yon  ?" 

^* With  a  fine  swell  roaring  on  her  windward  bow,  ahroods 

like  harp-strings,  singing  in  the  wind,  and  a  luff  like  the  tremor  of 
a  summer  lake,  just  whispering  ^  close  enough  to  wind,*  to  the  broad 
and  full-swoUeai  mainsaJL  And  then  the  ecstasy  to  see  a  rival  on 
the  course  before,  while  we  skim  the  breakers  Hke  a  ffull.  What 
vessel,  Nash?  The  Seagull  I  Is  it  she?  Come,  thcai,  Sear  Erin ! — 
Up  wiUi  the  jib ! — ^Away ! — ^Now,  blow  ye  winds— blow  strong — 
there — ^there  sne  gathers  away  1  Ha !  there  she  dashes  back  the 
saucy  brine— hold  on !  hold  on  1 — ^we  have  her  the  next  tack — the 
world  to  nothing — ^hold  on,  my  darling ! — ^Nash,  the  foresail ! — there 
she  spins  about^blow,  breeses,  blow — our  gunwale  sips  the  foam — 
all  hands  to  leeward  I — there,  she  gains  upon  her ! — ^how  are  you? 
how  are  you?  Any  commands  to  the  west? — Closer  to  wind — ^there. 
there  they  go— «loee — side  by  side-^an  ^g-shell  would  be  crushed 
between — ^me  Erin  scooping  evexy  breath  of  wind  from  her  canvas, 
and  leaving  her  with  mainsail  flaeeing  on  the  lee-4here— there— 
we  run  ahead — good-bye !  Wm  you  take  a  tow  ? — Good-bye  ! 
Good-bye !    Good-bve  r* 

And  laughing,  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  as  if  he  were 
really  acting  the  scene  which  he  described,  he  retreated  as  he  spoke, 
waving  his  hand  in  triumph  to  his  grandfather,  and  running  down 
stairs. 

^^  After  him,  Harry,  for  pity^s  sake,"  exclaimed  the  Major — 
*^  was  ever  such  a  water  rat  ?  1  dare  swear  if  he  were  anatomised, 
you  would  find  him  fish  to  the  very  spine.  The  contest  of  wind  and 
water  has  the  same  effect  on  him  that  they  say  the  moon'at  full  has 
on  a  lunatic's  brain — ^it  sets  him  crazed  beyonfl  self-government — 
after  him,  Harry — and  strive  to  let  him  catch  a  iitUe  of  your  pru- 
dence—but, alas !  that  is  not  a  tenth  so  contagious  as  his  foUy.  I 
must  let  bim'keep  the  yacht ;  for,  I  do  believe,  if  the  wind  sung 
loud  in  his  ear,  and  he  had  no  other  means  of  courting  danger,  he 
would  take  old  Molly*s  washing-tub.'' 

^^  My  ffrandfather,"  said  Harmond,  to  young  Beauchamp,  as  they 
gained  the  street  together,  *^  my  gnmdfather  wonders  that  I  am 
not  more  attached  to  home,  and  yet  what  does  he  do  to  make  me 
so?  It  is  true,  he  has  loaded  me  with  favours,  and  means,  I  believe, 
to  load  me  with  much  more  ;  but,  oh,  good  Harry,  that  lonesome- 
lonesome  house !  Why,  man,  I  should  die  of  the  vapours  if  it  were 
not  for  the  Erin,  that  he  abuses.  Nature  gave  me  friends  and 
family,  parents  and  brethren,  ay,  and  sisters  too  (though  I  have 
never  seen  them  in  the  compass  of  my  memory,)  ana  he  debars  me 
from  their  society.  To  ffratify  a  useless,  and  a  worse  than  useless 
inveteracy  of  resentment,  he  continues  to  shut  me  out  from  the  most 
innocent,  yet  to  me  the  most  desirable  earthly  enjoyment  that  can 
possess  the  heart  of  man — ^the  society  of  natural  friends." 

^^Is  it  long,"  said  Beauchamp,  *^  since  you  have  seen  your 
mother  ?" 

*^  So  long  that  even  the  outline  of  her  figure  is  but  faintly  im- 
presed  upon  my  memory." 

*^  Wliy  not  steal  a  visit  to  them?  What  is  the  Erin  good  for, 
if  she  will- not  carry  you  so  far  ?'* 

^*  Long  since  I  would  have  done  so,  but  I  do  not  even  know  their 
residence,  though  I  have  often  striven  to  learn.  It  is  something, 
at  all  events,  to  know  that  they  are  comfortable— though  Ihat  is  idl 
I  can  ascertain.*' 

^^  And  is  the  Major  so  inveterate  still  ?" 

"  lis  wonderful — ^past  belief.  He  has  even  thrown  out  many 
hints  that  the  property  shall  come  to  me,  saddled  with  the  condition 
that  I  am  to  perpetuate  the  exile  which  he  has  imposed  upon  his 
daughter," 

'*  That's  hard." 

'^  Ton  are  better  off,  Beauchamp.  You  have  always  lived  amidst 
your  famUy. 

*'  Why  do  you  muse?" 

'^  The  cause  is  so  astonishing,  that  I  think  you  will  hardly  credit 
me  when  I  reveal  it." 

'^  Come  here,  and  I  will  tell  it  you  in  private." 

They  were  by  this  time  walking  in  one  of  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city,  when  Harmond  drew  his  friend  into  a  confectioner's  shop, 
at  the  door  of  whipha  number  of  officei-s  of  ^e  garrison  in  undrev, 


and  some  exouisites  of  the  town  were  standing,  talking  and  lauffh- 
ing  aloud,  and  seeming  to  have  no  weightier  busineason  mmd  than  that 
of  catching  nods  from  the  fair  promenaders  who  passed  by,  or  fling- 
ing, halfpence  into  the  street  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  beggars 
scramble  for  them  in  the  gutter. 

**  I  am  not  superstitious,"  said  Harmond,  as  he  drew  his  friend 
after  him  into  a  small  alcove  behind  the  shop,  and  took  a  seat  at  a 
little  table  where  some  light  refreshment  had  been  laid  as  a  lure  for 
idlers — ^^  I  am  not  superstitious,  and  yet  I  am  afraid  that  what  I 
have  to  say  will  make  you  think  me  so — I  have  heard  of  the  German 
double-goer,  and  the  Irish  fetch,  and  I  believe  ii;  neither,  although  I 
have  seen  my  own." 

Beauchamp  gazed  on  him. 

^^  Yes,"  he  continued,  ^^  I  have  seen  my  Dromio.  I  saw  him  two 
days  since,  as  like  myself  in  figure,  face,  and  hue,  as  I  am  to  my 

shadow  in  that  mirror.    I  saw  him  first  at  the race-course — 

you  know  I  kei^t  a  racer  before  I  got  the  &in — he  won  the  sweep- 
stakes from  me  by  a  neck ;  I  saw  him  afterwards  at  a  stoeple^ehase 
near  your  neighbourhood — there  /  beat  him^  but  he  was  close  be- 
hind me.  I  saw  him  again  in  a  billiard-room,  behind  this  very  apart- 
ment, where  he  beat  me  once  again — (I  am  indeed  but  an  indifferent 
gambler) — and  last  of  all  I  mw  him  two  days  since,  as  I  have  said, 
upon  the  quay." 

Henry  fieauchamp  turned  round,  and  looked  upon  his  friend  as 
if  he  apprehended  that  something  had  occurred  to  derange  his  wits. 

*^  I  assure  you,"  said  Harmond,  ^^  that  I  speak  a  serious  truth. 

*' '  My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time^ 
And  makes  as  healthful  music' 

If  he  intend,  as  I  suppose  he  does,  _  to  take  a  part  in  the  regatta, 
to-morrow,  I  am  determined  to  solve  his  mystery,  whatever  it 
may  be." 

On  the  following  morning,  at  the  first  <?limpse  of  day,  Harmond 
O'Connor  was  at  young  Beanchamp's  bed -side. 

"Up,  Harry,  up  I  or  you  will  lose  the  tide,  it  is  on  the  turn 
already  ;  a  spanking  gale  from  the  west,  and  most  of  the  hands  on 
board  the  fleet  already.    I'll  go  before,  and  see  all  ready  for  you." 

Beauchamp  arose.  While  he  dressed  in  haste,  Harmond  softly 
opened  the  door,  through  which  he  should  pass  into  his  grandfather's 
room,  and  from  thence  into  the  lobby. 

"  Now  for  nice  steering,"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  as  he  looked  back 
on  Beauchamp ;  "I  must  not  wake  the  old  gentleman,  or  I  shall 
have  half-an-nour's  lecture  on  the  advantage  of  a  double  reef." 

He  closed  the  door,  and  crept  on  tip-toe  over  the  carpet,  yet  not 
so  softly  but  he  woke  the  watchful  Major. 

"  Who's  there  ?" 

"  lis  I,  »r." 

"  Harmond,  my  dear  Harmond,  where  are  you  going?" 

**  To  the  regatta,  sir,  of  course." 

"  What  sort  of  a  day  is  it,  Harmond  ?" 

"  A  fine  fresh  morning,  sir." 

"  Ay,  I  know  what  you  mean  by  a  fine  fresh  morning ;  put  back 
the  curtain — ^mercy  1  why  'tis  blowing  a  storm !  Sorely,  Harmond, 
you  don't  mean  to  go  out  to-day?" 

"  Indeed  I  do,  and  to  win  a  cup  to-day." 

"  Harmond,  is  there  anything  that  could  induce  you  to  give  up 
this  wretched  amusement,  as  you  call  it,  that  makes  my  life  one  un- 
varying round  of  torture  ?" 

Harmond  paused  for  a  little  time,  and  then  answered  in  a  serious 
tone — 

"  There  is,  sir,  one  things" 

"  Name  it,  and  it  is  youn,  if  yon  say  the  half  of  what  I  possess." 

"  Recall  my  mother." 

"Ha!" 

"  Recall  and  forgive  my  parents,  and  restore  peace  to  a  family, 
that  your  resentment  only  tends  to  keep  divided  and  unhappy." 

The  Major  sat  up,  and  leaned  for  some  moments  against  the  head 
of  the  bea. 

"  Never  I"    he  exclaimed  with  vehemence ;    "  never,   while  I 

breathe  I  and  it  is  daring  in  you  to  mention  the  name  of slia 

is  your  mother,  so  I  shall  not  wound  your  ears  with  what  I  was 
about  to  say." 

"  She  is  your  daughter,  too,  sir." 

^^  She  i9--«ho  wm  my  di^ughter ;  sir,  it  is  boU  qI  yoa  to  use 
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Uu  lilMortgr  I  gare  yaa  thoa.  She  vm  my  dngfaUr.  Fmm  )kf 
«ry  inbncj  I  doated  on  har — T  gave  bar  all  the  songfat — I  naver 
(would  I  hftd  I)  I  nerar  thwarted  her  hy  vorA  or  act— I  mated  ta 
Iwr  gratitude~-lier  lore,  bb  freely  as  &  obiid  oonld  do  in  the  affeetiou 
-'  ^Dt^-and  Bbe  foraook  me.     Merer  while  I  exiit  will  I  lur- 


of  a  pareai 

glTO  W." 


glT8 

"NotforpTehar,  aJrl  Oh,  air,  joasarpriae  me;  eacit  a  WMd 
is  that  comee  very  ill  from  ao  gray  a  head  aa  joutb.  Sir,  if  ehe 
were  a  atrangar  to  your  blood  and  Dame,  and  had  inlliatj^  on  you 
the  de^iert  injury,  it  wonld  be  your  duty  to  forpvo  her.  Bot  the 
b  not  a  (tianger  to  your  blood— -ihe  is  not  your  enemy— she  ia  your 
child — your  daughter — your  only,  and  onco  your  loved  one  and 
■be  has  neyer  injured  you — uever  deeiguediy  injured  you.  My 
motiier,  ar,  may  hare  been  radi — aho  may  have  been  tiawise — but 
I  am  sure  abe  loved  you — aad  I  am  sure,  wherever  she  is,  she  loves 
you  still.  Ob,  sir,  let  no  one  have  to  tell,  that  he  has  heard  an  old 
man  say,  that  he  never  would  forgive  his  daughter." 

t* Bcj,"  Baid  tJie  mnjor,  "you  take  up  a  hasty  and  unintended 
|dir«se.  I  dojbrgife  Eliza;  1  d^lare,  in  the  presence  of  onr  com- 
mon psrent  (and  that  »not  a  trivial  invocation,)  that  I  have  no 
reaentment towards h«T  in  my  heart;  but  recall,  reoeire  her  as  of 
old,  I  iwTer  will  I" 

[to  be  conchjpeo  in  our  next.] 


^  LOVED  her  dearly ;  she  knew  it  well 
Vl      For,  when  on  the  Continent, 
£i  She  wrote  ma  an  anawar,  neat  auil  prMiaa, 
To  every  latttr  I  B«ut. 

I  didn't  eipvot  that  she'd  pip  her  "  i's," 

Or  carefully  oro»a  bir  "  ts, " 
For  the  belt  of  women  will  overluok 

Such  bagatelles  as  these.  . 

When  mine  ^w  warm,  her  notes  grew  cold, 

And  she  piped  in  another  koy, 
»ie  aignod  kereeU,  "y'rs,  truly,  dear  Sir," 

I «verlastingly  1 

But  so  it  went  on  ;  and  she  cania  home. 

To  talk  of  BlUac  and  Sand, 
And  vow  in  the  best  of  imperfect  French, 

That  die  hated  the  vulgar  land. 
8b«  bad  leaned  to  frown  and  to  aay  •ree*  thing-. 

To  hope  that  I  didn't  tntoks, 
To  tell  me  canary  culored  gloves 

Were  out  of  fashion  ;  I  spoke 

Of  tba  bright  old  days,  but  she  1:it  her  tan, 

And  said  with  some  diiconti?nt, 
That  since  she  read  FichtC,  she  was  lick 

Of  my  mawkish  sentiment. 
Then  I  grew  silent— affecting — fool  I 

Le  grand  seigneur,  in  turn, 
Hopins  to  oonijuer  her  keen  disdah) 

By  being  taciturn. 
She  only  said  she  regretted  muoh, 

"That  persoa"  had  lo9t  hia  tongue, 
And  bu{[hed  out  one  of  thoae  vile  stage  lau^ 

Of  which  Victor  Hug"  has  suug. 


Twas  cutting  I  knew,  but  I  obeyed. 
And,  aitting  beside  her,  thought 

Of  oar  sweetheart  days,  ere  her litUe  hNrt 
In  the  trap  of  the  world  was  caught. 

I  ehsnced  it — I  did — I  told  her  all, 
I  ndiiapered  it  in  her  ear ; 


And  ihe  tnrocd  to  ma  wiUi  a—"  Did  yoa  mf. 

Bat  fifteea  hxttdred  a  year?" 
I  aaid  I  hadn't  a  sixth  oE  that. 

Her  answer  synonymed  "  bosh  ;" 
I  took  my  tooth  pick,  and  trifled  awhile. 

And  saw  that  'twould  never  wash. 
So  I  rose  nnd  hsnrfed  my  darting  girl 

To  Alderman  MiWTo\i'fat, 
Cava  half  a  crowu  lo  John  in  t^e  hall, 

And.  having  UQpawned  my  hat, 
I  took  my  way.    Bnt  a  week  ago. 

(How  hut  the  years  go  bye,) 
I  saw  her  and  hin  in  Clarendon-street, 

(She  grew  most  enormonsffe.) 
And  they  chaffed  for  mutton.     I  bung  my  head. 

With  a  shame  that  I  could  not  still. 
Bet  1  blessed  tbe  fate  that  left  me  alone. 

To  breast  the  tide  and  the  hill. 

A  WATERY    SUBJECT. 
HT  is  it  that  of  the  whole  surfaee  of  Ihb  gloh*, 

!,  we  may  conader  that  the  thtee-fotirtha  are  coven  d 

',    by  wat«r,    and  that  only  one-fourth  is  in  a  condi- 

f  tioi]  to  be  permanently  inhabited  by  human  beings  ? 
Is  there  any  groat  object  in  nature  served  by  thi-s? 

;   Is  there  any  law  of  nature  which  would  prevent 
Ihe  proportion  being  one-fourth  water   to  threo- 

'  fourths  laud,  or  even  lees  water?    In  fact,  wbat. 

'    after  all,  is  tbe  great  use  of  water  upon  the  lar^^ 

I  scale  in  nature? 

First  of  all,  althongh  three-fonrths  of  the  glol-,- 
are  now  covered  with  water,  there  it  no  reason  t<i 
Buppose  that  it  has  been  always  so.  _On  the  con- 
trary, it  ia  quite  certain  that  the  proportion  between 
land  and  water  has  changed  very  much  and  veiy 
frequently ;  that  the  whole  continent  of  Euroj.^' 
wns  at  one  time  the  bed  of  a'         "        ' 


bnbly  many  thousand  yesn  in  that  condition  ;  & 
that  the  gi'eat  tract  of  Kmeatoiie  which  occupies  all 
the  centre  of  the  country,  is  nothing  more  tlian  a 
collection  of  the  skeletons  of  shell-fish  ;  her  first  inhabitAnta,  which 
by  tune  and  pressure,  have  been  converted  into  the  hard  material 
of  which  we  Duild  our  houses,  and  which  we  bum  into  lime.  There 
is  tbns  no  particular  reason  why  tj)ere  should  be  three  timea  as  much 
water  at  present  as  land,  but  it  is  easy  to  show  that  watrr  on  the 
great,  as  wdl  as  on  the  small  scale,  is  of  paramount  importance  in 
nature. 

Water  is  a  portion  of  the  food  of  all  Kvine  beings.  In  the  aise 
of  animals,  the  bodies  from  whence  they  derive  nutriment  are  so 
varied  and  so  complex,  that  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  part  which 
water  plays  in  each,  would  occupy  too  much  space.  In  all  iiur 
drinks,  even  in  wdent  spirila,  there  is  a  very  la^  quantity  uf 
water,  andoursolid  food  very  seldom  contains  less  than  nilie-U-ntlis 
<A  its  wdght  of  water.  The  living  body  is  even  lesa  aolid.  A  man 
weighing  150  lbs.  would,  if  perfectly  dried,  weigh  not  more  thjn 
10  lbs.,  the  other  140  lbs.  Wng  water.  It  b  to  the  existence  of 
this  quantity  of  water  that  we  owe  to  the  elasticity,  the  soft- 
nera,  and  pliability  of  the  different  portions  of  our  frame,  the  antmjl 
tcBiiea  being,  when  dry,  hard  and  feittlo  as  diy  glue. 

The  nutrition  of  vegetables  fumiahesabeautitulandsimpleeiample 
ottheuseof  water  in  nature.  Thebody  of  the  vegetable.  thepropcrwiKnl, 
may  be  considered  as  being  compcsed  of  water  and  of  cbai^oal ;  stid 
hence,  when  we  heat  a  piece  or  wood  until  we  dooompoBO  it,  the 
water  is  expelled,  and  carbon  or  charcoal  remains  behind.  In  order 
to  grow,  a  plant  most,  therefore,  get  water  and  charcoal  in  a  form 
tit  for  its  use,  fhatis,  in  snch  a  form  us  it  can  make  food  of ,  anddigi'st 
them.  For  this,  the  carbon  ia  supplied  In  the  carbonic  acid  which 
the  air  contains,  and  the  wat«r  in  tha  State  of  vapour  which  the 
wr  contains  alro,  and  which  is  continually  descending,  under  iha 
fcim  of  dew  emd  lain,  to  mraaten  the  leavea  and  the  roots  of  th« 
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pl&ntB,  irben  it  iuui  beenidbioilied  into  the  g^wad.    All  the  vatar 
-which  is  absorbed  hf  plants  is  not  aflwimlfttfld,  or  digested ;  a  great 
part  IB  again  thrown  out  by  theauiface  of  the  leaves ;  lor,  praoae^ 
as  the  air  vbiefa  an  animai  expir«  from  the  longs  in  bceathiDg  is 
loaded  with  vapour,  ao  tb  there  a  process  of  perspiration  from  the 
surface  of  the  kares,  which  ace  the  hingsof  plants.   For  the  f<xina* 
tion  of  fiufastanoei  whioh  ace  pecuUar  to  certaia  j^lants,  other  sub- 
stances are  lequind  aa  £ood ;  thus,  most  i^ante  require  nitrogen, 
ivhich  is  accorcuDgly  furnished  abundantly  in  atmoaphoric  air ;  others 
must  have  access  to  sulphur,  in  cider  to  flourish  ;  out  this  depends, 
as    it    were,  upon  particular   branches  of  manufacture  in  which 
t  he  plant  is  engaged ;  for  its  own  support,  for  mriking  wood,  and 
the  tissue  of  ita  leaves  and  vaHeia,  it  uses  only  water  and  carbonic 
acid. 

The  conversion  of  water  into  steam  or  invisible  vapour  by  boiling, 
Ia  one  of  the  best  biown  facts  in  science  ;  but,  by  a  little  attention, 
^wc  can  observe  tha/t  this  chan<]:e  takes  place  at  almost  all  tempera- 
tur^3&,  although  much  less  rapidly.  Thus,  if  a  little  water  be  laid  in 
a  ]>late,  it  is  soon  dried  up,  and  wet  clothes,  by  being  hung  up  in 
the  air,  are  very  soon  completely  dried.  Even  below  the  temjpera- 
ture  at  whidi  water  freazes,  it  stUl  evaporates ;  and  thus,  when  a 
f  fill  of  snow  is  succeded  by  a  continued  frost,  the  snow  gradually 
disappears  from  the  fields  without  having  melted,  evaporating  while 
yet  solid.  From  the  surface  of  all  the  water  of  the  globe,  therefore, 
there  is  continually  ascending  a  stream  of  watery  vapour ;  but  afl 
the  proportion  of  sea  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  mnd,  we  may 
look  upon  the  ocean  as  being  the  source  of  the  watery  vapour  of  the 
air  upon  the  large  scale. 

Now,  watery  vapour  is  lighter  than  air,  and  hence  the  vapour, 
a";  soon  as  formed,  ascends  in  the  air  like  a  Ixdloon,  until  it  arrives 
at  a  part  of  the  air  which  is  of  its  own  specific  gravity.     The  air  in 
these  higher  regions  is  extremely  cold,  and  the  vapour  cub  no  lon- 
ger maintain  itself  under  the  form  of  invisible  steam :  it  is  condensed, 
and  would  immediately  fall  back  to  its  source  as  rain  or  hail,  but 
for  a  singular  property  which  it  acquires  at  th^  mom^it  of  being 
vai>ourized.     When  water  evaporates,  it  becomt«  highly  electrified, 
anfl  could  attract  a  feather,  or  other  light  bodies,  like  a  stick  of 
sealing-wax  which  has  been  rubbed  briskly  on  a  woollen  cloth. 
Now,  the  vapour  which  passes  off  is  electrified  also  ;  and  while  in 
this  state  of  electricity,  it,  onan-iving  at  the  colder  reii^ons  of  the 
air,  cannot  condense,  to  form  Hquid  water.     The  minute  particles 
of  the  water  repel  each  other  too  violently,  in  virtue  of  their  elec- 
tricities, to  form  drops,  but  they  constitute  the  great  loose  collections 
of  clouds  which  diversify  so  much  the  appearance  of  our  sky.     'Ihe 
clouds    being  thus  highly  electricid^  and  being  very  hght,   are 
attracted  by  the  tops  of  mountains  and  high  lands,  or  by  elevatovl 
biiil. lings ;  and,  giving  off  their  electricity,  the  parti<:les  of  water 
co:il(.':;ce,  to  form  drops  which  descend  as  rain.     In  this  country  tlie 
air  is  so  damp  that  in  general  the  diseharge  ci  the  electricity  of  the 
clouds  takes  place  quietly  and  silently  ;  but  in  smnmer,  and  in  dry 
climates,  it  produces  the  vivid  flashings  aiid  injurious  effects  of  the 
lightning,  and  the  re-echoed  rattle  of  the  thunder-dap. 

When  water  is  cooled,  it  diminishes  in  bulk  like  other  bodies ; 

but  at  a  particular  tem{)crature  it  deviates  from  the  general  law  of 

contraction,  and  by  doing  so,  becomes,  perhaps,  the  most  striking 

ex.iniple  of  providential  design  tluit  is  to  be  met  with  in  orguuic 

n.'itiire.     Cold  water  is  sfieeifically  heavier  than  warm  water,   in 

cnn^oquence  of  the  contraction  it  has  nndergone,  and  hence  will 

Hiuk  in  it,  as  water  would  sink  in  oil.     Now,  if  we  consider  the  sur- 

iiU'K'.  of  a  lake  exposed  to  the  cooling  action  of  a  wintry  wind,  the 

w.iter  which  is  first  cooled  becomes  heavier,  and,  sinking  to  the 

Ixvttom,  is  rephced  by  the  warmer  water,  which  floats  up  to  the  top ; 

th'.»re  is  thus  a  current  established  of  cold  water  descending  and  of 

wanner  water  rising  up.     This  continues  until  all  the  water  in  the 

1  ikc  Ims  been  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  at  which  its  specific 

pivAity  is  greatest,  which  is  about  40  degrees,  or   about  ei^^'lit 

d  LT-es  above  the  point  at  which  it  begins  to  freeze.     The  action  of 

tlif  cold  wind  continuing,  the  water  at  the  surface  is  still  further 

cooled ;  but  now,  in  place  of  contracting,  it  expands — ^inst<3ad  of 

becoming  heavier,  it  becomes  lighter,  and  remains  floating  upon  the 

surface.    »Tt  is  then  still  further  cooled,  and  finally,  its  temperature 

h}mff  reduceil  to  82  decrees,  it  freeies,  and  a  layer  of  ice  is  formed 

on  the  surface  of  the  'hie.    This  ice,  and  the  cold  water  next  to  it, 

are  impermeable  to  heat;  it  actually  serves  as  a  blanket  to  the 

water  at  dO  degrees  which  is  "below,  preventing  the  escape  of  the 


haat,  and  ntaining  it  at  thai;  tempetatnne,  auffie&ent  for  the  purp(»e3 
to  which  it  is  subse^'vient ;  for  at  the  temperature  of  40  degroas, 
the  life  and  enjoyments  of  all  the  various  tribes  of  animals  and 
vet^etahhiD  which  reside  permanently  under  the  surfcioe  of  thj  wat^^r 
are  perfectly  secured,  at  lea^t  for  a  very  coni^iilerablo  time  ;  the 
water  holding  disserved  a  quantity  of  oxygdn  for  the  animal  respi- 
ration, and  the  vegetables  living  on  the  carbonic  acid  which  is 
formed  by  the  respiration  of  the  fibh.  iJn  the  approach  of  spring, 
tihe  wanner  air,  and  the  rays  of  the  more  ekjvated  sun,  act  directly 
on  the  aurface  of  the  ice,  and  eacii  portion  of  water  formei  by 
melting,  becoming  heavier,  sinks,  so  aa  to  expoae  the  ice  its^  to  the 
source  of  heat.  Thus  tiie  ice  is  rapidly  dii»olved,  and  af  (;er  a  few 
days  the  lake  throws  off  its  ^intiy  a3})ect  altogether. 

Now,  if  water  did  not  possess  this  pecuharity  of  being  heaviest 
at  the  particular  temperature  of  40  degrees — i£  it  contrasted  aQ- 
conling  as  it  was  cooled,  up  to  the  moment  of  freezing,  as  almost 
all  other  liquids  do,  what  would  be  the  riisult  V  The  cold  wind 
acting  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  the  water  boeoming  heavier 
by  being  cooled,  the  circulation  would  continue  until  all  tha  wat3r 
had  been  cooled  to  the  point  at  which  it  freezes.  The  ice  would 
then  form  indifferendy  in  all  portions  of  it,  at  the  lx>ttom  and  in 
the  Cvinti'e,  as  well  ha  on  the  surface  ;  and  by  the  oontiuued  action  of 
the  source  of  cold,  the  wind,  the  whole  mass  of  water  in  the  hike 
would  be  frozen  into  a  solid  block  of  ice.  The  watery  Kip  in  the 
vessels  of  the  acquatic  plants,  the  blood  in  fish&i  and  otlier  ani- 
mals inhabiting  the  watsr,  would  be  equally  frozen,  and  all  thjse 
Uving  beings  consequently  killed.  Further,  on  the  approach  of  sum- 
mer, by  the  first  heating  action  of  the  air  and  sun,  a  layer  of  iee, 
of  a  few  inches  thick  u[X)n  the  surface,  would  be  melted,  but  the 
water  thus  produce.l  would,  by  being  impcnert;ible  to  heat,  prevent 
the  great  body  of  ice  bfloAv  from  being  affected.  Just  as,  in  re.ility, 
the  cold  water  at  the  surface  prevents  the  warmer  water  below 
from  being  cooled,  so  then  it  would  prevent  ths  colder  ice  below 
from  being  warmed ;  and  hence  the  heats  of  sunmier  past^iug  over 
without  the  melting  procc'ss  extending  l)eyond  a  few  feet  in  depth, 
the  first  cold  days  of  the  next  winter  would  solidify  all  again. 

In  every  coimtry,  tlicrefore,  where  at  present  water  is  fnjzcu  at 
all  in  winter,  we  should  have  there  established  the  rei;,'u  of  perp-^tual 
frost.  By  the  presence  of  such  large  raiisses  of  ice,  the  tempjraruro 
of  the  ground  would  bci  so  muL^h  reduced,  that,  in  place  of  the  rich 
herbage  of  our  meailowd,  and  the  luxuriant  )ii'oduce  of  our  corn 
fieldii,  we  should  liave  our  country  yielding  a  scanty  8uj)p  >rt  to 
wandering  herds  <rf  deer,  in  the  mo-^js  and  lichens  that  could  be 
scraped  up  fi-om  l>eneath  the  snow.  The  oaks,  the  bjoch -s,  the 
horse-cht^tnuts,  which  give  such  beauty  to  our  sylvan  scenery, 
would  disap]xsar,  and  the  monotony  of  wilderness  of  the  Scotch  tir 
and  of  the  spruce  would  be  varied  only  by  pitches  of  stunted  birch. 
The  count  lies  nearer  the  tropics  would  be  graduiilly  brought  into 
the  same  condition,  by  the  depi'ession  of  their  mean  tenipv^ruturo ; 
and  thus,  in  a  short  time,  after  water  had  ceiised  to  posssci^s  tJiis 
peculiai*  property,  the  whole  surf.ice  of  the  »,^lobe  would  bo  re  liicei 
to  the  coudition  of  which  we  now  ha]»pily  only  reatl  in  the  tales  of 
the  arctic  voyagers  ;  and  all  commiTce,  manufacture^,  and  civiliza- 
tion, would  l)e  banibhud  from  the  e^irth.  Of  such  value  is  this 
httle  peculiarity  of  water  I 

A  property  of  water,  whieh,  however,  unlike  the  former,  it 
shares  with  all  other  hquids,  is,  that  when  it  fi^eezcs  it  gives  out  a 
larffc  quantity  of  heat ;  and  that  couverriely,  in  order  tliat  ice  ni  ly 
mult,  it  mast  obtain,  from  some  other  source,  a  quantity  e.(uiliy 
coujjderable.  Consequently,  water  freezes  and  ice  melus  very  slowly  ; 
and  that  it  should  ni  'It  thus  slowly,  is  of  essential  unportaucti  in 
animated  natiu^.  It  in  spring  or  simimer,  when  vegeial)le  hfc  is  in 
activity,  whenthedevelojunent  of  leaves,  of  flowers,  and  fruit,  iii  at 
it«  greatest  energy,  and  all  the  ve>«eLs  of  the  i  lant  are  di-steuded  with 
its  mitritioiui  juic'.'s,  were  itsud<lonly  exjHV  dto  cold,  the  Kip  would 
be  frozen,  and  by  the  expansion  of  the  iee  the  veget.J»io  iLssued 
torn  to  pieces,  ami  the  plant  killed.  In  the  tliin  extreniiiics,  as  in 
the  leaves*,  such  is  the  effect  of  the  frost  of  a  single  night ;  but  as 
the  fluids,  yielding  but  gradually  up  their  latent  heat,  soUdify  very 
slowly,  the  injury  does  not  extend  so  far  as  to  l)e  beyond  the  re- 
medial powers  of  the  plant  itself.  In  another  way,  however,  the 
pecuUar  latent  heat  of  water  is  of  still  more  importance.  If  there 
was  no  large  collection  of  water  on  the  globe,  the  change  of  seasons 
woidd  be  amazingly  more  rapid  and  more  remarkable  tlian  they  at 
present  are.    A  ohani^  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  altecation 
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whidt  B  few  weeks  ebonU  effect  in  the  poaitioii  at  the  nmi 
woidd  tnuufsr  lu  from  the  deptha  of  the  Be<renat  oolda  of  winter 
to  theMuunier  heftta.  These  mhcIs  and  heata  wotUd  also  be  miuh 
neater  Ihsn  they  at  preeeot  ore,  kud  an  approxiiii&tion  to 
Uii  mfciillj  occnrs  in  countrice  far  distant  from  the  sea.  The 
oentnd  ilil<ih  \n  at  Europe  and  of  Asia  have  what  are  termed  con- 
tinetita]  cHmatee  to  distingniBh  them  from  onrs,  which  is  called  in- 
iiilar.  Uteir  anmmera  are  hotter,  their  winters  ore  much  colder, 
and  the  qoing  and  aatomn  aatsons  of  pMsago,  which  with  ns  mi^t 
besaidtOOCGiijiTmoet  (d  the  fear,  are  in  Uioee  eountrieaof  only  a 
few  weeks',  or  even  a  few  days',  dumtioD.  In  fact,  when  on  the 
Uiwtinn  of  mnnmer  the  fiist  cold  wiods  tend  to  tninK  on  the  win- 
ter.andtoUndnponrlakeB  in  frost,  tbefirat  portton  <»  water  froien 
becomes,  bj  giving  np 
ita  latent  heat,  ssourca 

cf  warmth  which  tern-  -~ - 

pen  the  chilly  air,  and  ■   -  '-_!  ■  ^ 

retards  its  action  on  _  :  - .  ■  - '_''^  -. 

the  remainder.    Tlio  --'^-'-        -'  ■     ^  - ' 

water  fr««tcR  thuR, 
very  alowly.  The 
vegetables  and  certain 
claaes  of  animals, 
feeling  the  cold  of 
winter  thus  gradually 
Goniing  on,  preparo 
to  meet  it  without 
injury.  The  motion 
of  the  sap  in  the  one, 
that  of  the  Uood  in 
tbo  other  cla«  of 
livinjf  beings,  becmncH 
slower,  and,  drof^ng 
its  loaTca  and  fruit, 
tbc  treo  retains  but 
its  firm  tnink,  within 
which  its  energies  are 
praerved  for  the  en- 
suing aeaaon;  whilst 
the  hedgehog,  the 
,  the  fn^,  and 


water  in  its  place  in  natnre.  It  in  other  rea|Mcts  pvsents  an  equally 
interealing  subject  of  examination,  and  it  >b  (me  to  which  we  shall 
return.  From  its  value  aa  the  giest  agent  of  nntritJon  to  the  rege- 
Ltble  world,  and  the  necessity  trf  a  aapply  of  it  to  animals  ;  fnmi  its 
power  in  modifying  the  appearance  and  structure  of  a  ooiintiy, 
changing  land  into  sea,  and  eleratiiw  banks  where  deep  water  bad 
been  before,  the  philoeopherg  of  old  todced  upon  water  as  the  origin 
of  all  earthly  things,  as  Deiug  abore  all  othen  tbe  element  of  nature. 
It  is  not  so :  wat»  is  not  an  element. 


DEKRT. 

Is  the  bepniiing  of  the  seventeenth  oentiny 


other   anim 


:o  their  biding-placn, 
and,  in  a  stale  of 
almcet  lifelen  stupor, 
remain  until  the 
warmth  of  tbe  suc- 
ceeding spring  calls 
them  to  renewed 
existence. 

In  the  formation  of 
t!ie    inmiUr    climate 
which     wo    possesi, 
another  power  of  wa- 
ter, however,  equally 
or  perlia[«  more  mQu- 
untiol,  can  be  traced. 
'Ihere  issuee  continu- 
ally from  the  ocean  at 
the  equator,  aa   the 
earth  revolves,  a  cur- 
rent of  water  condderably  warmer  than  that  which  bathes  our 
sliores.     This  current,    becoming   sensible   first  in   the    Gulf    of 
Mexico,   is  called   the   Gulf   Stream ;    it  puses  obliquely   across 
the   Atlantic,  floating  on   the  colder  water  of  the  ocean,  which 
tends    in   a   direction    nearly  oppowte  to  replace  it,  and  thua 
diffuses  over   the  coasts  of  North  America  and  Europe  the  heat 
which  it  bad  absorbed  within  the  torrid  zone.  Tlie  northerly  winds, 
which  wonkl  bring  down  a  sudden  winter  on  us,  are  therefore  tem- 
pered by  paning  over  the  warmer  surface  ol  the  ocean  ;  whilst  the 
th'j  hot  wmds  from  the  south,   which,  on  the  approsth  of  spring, 
might  make  tuu  premature  a  cliaiige,  expend,  in  passing  over  the 
great  expanae  of  sea,  a  portion  of  their  heat ;   and  thus  the  traoai- 
UoD  in  both  directiona  ii  rendered  more  gradual  and  harrotea. 

TIkM  are  t>iita  few  of  the  important  duUea  which  are  allotted  to 


Henry  Dockwray 
founded  the  ci^  of 
Londonderry,  mim 
which  time  it  wag 
esteemed  a  place  of 
ootniderable  import- 
ance. During  the 
varioQs  sanguinaiy 
events  which  d:u-ken 
the  |age  of  Iriah 
histoiy.  It  underwent 
many  mntatiunB  of 
fortune,  but  into  the 
events  which  led  to 
those,  or  the  roults, 
it  is  not  the  province 
of     this    journal     to 

Ftxim  no  other  place 
that  we  know  of  can 
so  just  a  conception 
be  fonned  of  the 
manner  in  which  the 
chief  towns  and  cities 
throughout  the  coun- 
try were  fortified  in 
former  timea— aa  the 
walls,  which  are 
nther  mwe  than  a 
mile  in  circumference, 
though  built  in  the 
year  1617,  are  atiU  in 
a  good  state  of  pte- 

gates  and  bastions  still 
present  much  the 
some  appearance  aa 
tbey  must  have  done 
at  the  time   of    the 


tenace,  and  a 

the  KieU  pomenade 

for  the  foshionables  of 

the  city,  consist  of  a 

thick      rampart      of 

earth,     faced     witb 

stone,     and     flanked 

with  bastions — apara- 

pet  breast-high  running  round  them.     They  ore  from  fourteen  to 

thirty  seven  yards  in  breadth,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty  five  feet 

in  height.     Within  the   walls  ar«  four  main  streets,   the  centre 

forming  a  kind  of  diamond  or  square,  and  at  the  termination  of 

each  a  maasive  archway  and  gat«,  similar  to  that  refffwented  above 

to  two  of  which  portcuUiscH  were  attached. 

The  view  of  the  city  of  Londonderry  from  a  little  distance  isex- 
Iremely  fine.  From  the  magnificent  sweep  which  the  Foyle  lakci 
around  it,  it  appears  as  if  standing  on  an  isla^iil,  completely  se- 
parated from  tht'  uioinland.  It  is  built  on  a  hill — on  the  very 
summit  of  which  stands  the  Cathedral,  with  its  towering  spile,  and 
being  surrounded  with  high  batttemented  walls,  has  me  appear* 
aoce  of  a  n^ular  fortification. 


SUIL  DHUV,  THE  COINEE. 


TETTHMEHY    BOmTD    TOWER. 

OME  very  interesting  monunienta  of  antiqiiifj, 
>  eitiiated  at  Trunimcry,  county  Antrim,  ue  k\<k- 
aanted  above,  'lie  wart  gable  of  tlio  church  a  few 
yearfl  lince  noa  almoat  entire  ;  in  it  wna  the  only 
windoiv  tliceilifici;i)oa«;b«oii,  lidviiiga  hi];h  poiolcJ 
arch.  The  door  wa«  near  the  centre  of  tht)  south 
side,  u  a  broken  choked  up  archway  clearly 
demoii£tretcs.  A  few  feet  of  the  east  f^ble  only 
remain.  Behind  the  gable,  nt  its  junction  with 
the  corner  of  the  church,  rose  the  tower,  a  cylinder 
of  graceful  proportions,  about  uxty  t'Xl  liitth, 
crowned  with  a  cupola.  There  were  two  great 
entrancca  into  the  tower — the  fint,  a  low,  narrow, 
strong  archway  of  red  freestone,  opening  on  the 
soutii,  through  which  was  the  entrance  to  tlie 
cliurch ;  at  the  eaat  gable  a  door  lad  into  the  tower. 
The  second  entrance  or^doorway  was  directly  over 
the  archwaT. 

In  the  sdjcftning  townland,  at  a  Bbort  distance, 
was  the  Fort  of  Inislochlin,  which  commanded 
the  oft  digpnted  pass  of  Kilwarlin  ;  it  is  said  this 
fort  was  garriaansd  bj  an  army  in  1641.  Tradition 
says,  those  troofM,  bruiging  some  field  juecu  to  an 
adjoinbg  eminence,  b^t  down  the  church ;  from 
the  dtiMtioii  of  too  tower  there  was  no  posdbilit;  of  escape,  con- 

3acotIy  a  great  breach  was  made  in  the  ddc  neit  the  church,  but 
y  in  the  outer  halt  of  the  tower  wall.  Nature,  as  if  willing 
to  hide  the  breach  from  the  eye  of  the  curious  visitaiit,  bestowed  on 
it  ■  loxnriant  covering  of  ivy,  which  gave  it  a  truly  romantic  appear- 
ance. Upwardaof  thirty  yeaiaiincesomepenon  wantonly  destroyed 
the  roota  of  thia  ■'  oacetic"  plant,  ai  a  modem  poet  has  styled  it,  and 
this  cawe  vennabb  monument  of  antiquity  bwame  a  man  of  ruins. 


sun.   DBDV.  THE  COIHEB, 
BY  GKRALD  CKIFFIN. 


AUTF.Il  of  an  hour  clajwed,  during  which 
lis  suffered  o  degree  of  the  torture  of  the  poor 
),  the  story  of  whose  fortunes  had  belmyed  him 
I  a  forgetfulnca  of  his  own  personal  safety,  and 

whom,  for  his  innocent  agency  in  hia  misfor- 

e,  James  woi  once  or  twice  inclined,  notwilh- 
iding  hia  C'hrlatian  principles,  to  wish  in  a  won»; 
«.     His  Bgoiiy  of  BuspenEe,  however,  was  only 

'  nged  for  tlmt  of  despair,  when  he  beheld  Suil 

I  IV  returning  in  hoRte  with  the  form  of  a  female 

muming,  which  he  was  not  long  in  rccogniiiing, 
ging  on  his  shoulder,  stretchuig  her  hands  back 
silence,   towards    the  house,   and   stni^llng 
I  cntly,  but  very  vainly.  When  they  came  near, 

perceived  the  occasion  of  her  silence.     A  heavy 
on  handkerchief  was  tied  over  her  mouth. 
Looee  the  gag  now,  Awney,"  exclaimed  Suil 
IV — "  nobody,  will  hear  her  squalls  now.  Stay, 
do  it  myself."    And  setting  down  his  wretched 

f,  he  sUpped  the  knot  of  the  handkerchief,  as 
turgid  and  blackening  face  and  staring  eye  of 

prisoner  advertised  him  of  the  necessity  of 
ig  some  expedition.  The  instant  the  obstniction 
was  removed,  a  shriek,  aa  wUd  and  piercing  as 
female  terror  ever  uttered,  burst  from  the  disfranchised  throat, 
and  died  away  in  the  horrid  gurghngs  of  suffocation,  as  the  rulfian, 
startled  l?  the  sound,  grippe  we  poor  girl's  throat  hard,  cursed, 
swore  at  her,  and  even  haif  the  brutality  to  clench  his  rough  fist, 
and  raise  it  as  if  to  strike  her  (» the  face. 
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^^  Come,  gV  me  the  horse  here,  Maney.  Be  silent,  I  warn  you,  if 
you  value  your  life  !'* 

^^  I  do  not  value  it,  ruffian  T*  she  exclaimed,  renewing  her  cries 
for  assistance — '*  I  will  not  stir!  Stand  back,  coward  and  villain 
that  you  are !  Oh,  have  I  no  friend  in  bearing?  Am  I  quite  deserted? 
Oh,  Heaven,  hear  me !" 

**  Here,  put  this  loody  about  you,  miss,  and  be  quiet,  that's  what 
you'll  do,"  said  Suil  Dhuv,  attempting  again  to  force  her  on  the 
horse,  while  the  animal  becoming  restive  at  the  fearful  8bund.s  with 
which  his  ears  were  assailed,  increased  his  difficulty  and  his  im- 
patience. 

'^  Lilly  Byrne !"  exclaimed  the  exasperated  Coiner,  "  do  you  re- 
member the  note  that  warned  you  from  the  sally  grove.  It  is  the 
same  friend  that  wishes  to  save  you  now." 

'^  I  want  no  friendship  like  this.  If  danger  threatens  me,  let  me 
meet  it  by  my  mother's  side — let  me  perish  under  my  own  roof. 
I  will  not  stir  from  this  I    I  will  not  go  with  you  1*' 

''  You  shall,  by !" 

^^  I  will  not  stir !  Help,  Heaven !  Oh,  Heaven,  do  not  forsake  me 
now  1  Oh,  my  Jjord,  whom  I  have  served,  must  this  happen  while 
your  lightningd  are  about  me  ?  Oh,  hear  me,  my  last  and  urst  friend ! 
Do  not  forsiiko  mj ;  strike  the  rufllin — or  strike  me  from  his  horrid 
grasp.     Ha !  help — I  am  heard.     They  are  coming — help— help  I" 

Heaven  did  hf.tvir  her.  A  horseman  dashing  furiously  toward  tnem 
through  the  heavy  rain  intercepteil  tlie  flight  of  the  Coiner.  It 
was  Kobert  Kumba.  He  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  called  in  a 
loud  voice  on  his  enemy  to  stand.  Lilly,  recognising  him,  with  a 
cry  of  joy,  ran  towards  him  with  outstretched  arms. 

A  bullet  from  the  holster  pistol  of  the  Suil  Dhuv  was  swifter  in 
iU  course  than  she.  The  space  was  emptv  where  she  should  have 
found  her  IoV.t,  and,  before  she  could  distinctly  comprehend  the 
accident  which  had  occurred,  the  arm  of  the  ruffian  had  again  en- 
chx;led  her  waist. 

Again  she  renewed  her  cries  of  fear  and  agony,  and  again  they 
were  heard  and  answered.  The  thick  and  husky  voice  of  a  man 
was  heard  at  the  upper  end  of  the  field,  fulminating  a  volume  of 
threats  at  some  per^n  who  obstructed  his  passage,  and  who,  by  the 
tierceness  and  loudness  of  her  shi'ieks  ana  entreaties,  showed  that 
JiillyByme  was  not  the  only  female  sufferer  in  the  affray.  At  the  same 
instant  James  succeeded  in  liberating  himself  from  the  trammels  in 
which  Maucy  had  bound  him.  He  started  to  his  feet,  threw  his  arms 
out  from  his  shoulders  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  his  recovered  free- 
dom, then,  by  way  of  an  introductory  feat  to  the  exploits  which  he 
meditated,  he  clenched  his  fist,  capered  into  the  air  with  a  "  Hoop! 
whUk !"  and  descending  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  person  upon 
the  gtiping  and  astonished  gold-finder,  bestowed  him  a  olow  on  the 
teinj.b  thvat  speedily  rendered  him  indifferent  "to  the  whole  affair. 

While  he  paused,  a  httle  awe-stnick  by  the  elevated  pistol  of 
the  Suil  Dhuv,  the  strugglors  in  the  dark  approached  more  near. 
The  Coiner  gi'ow  pale  and  red  by  turns  as  he  recognised  the  voices. 

*^  The  very  graves  will  give  up  their  dead  to  save  you  after  this," 
ho  LXclainvL^ri.  **  I  believe  you're  unarmed.  No  matter.  It  was 
well  I  took  care  of  the  pistols  and  ammunition.  Up !  in  spite 
of " 

*'  Drag — ^t«ar  her  from  me !"  roared  the  Palatine,  calling  lo 
.r.unes,  who  was  hurrying  towards  them,  "  she  would  abet  the  mur- 
der I  Let  free  my  arms !  Look !  He  is  on  horseback  1  he's  gone ! — 
cj^aped  I" 

**  Do  not  go ! — Oh,  mercy  1 — husband !  fly  1  have  mercy  on  me  1 
I  will  not  quit  him,  ruffian  "  The  woman  continued,  struggling 
wildly,  as  James  tore  her  from  the  old  man  and  hurried  her  away 
to  atlL>taucc  form  tlie  place — *^  Oh,  my  good  man.  Heaven  will  bless 
you,  and  let  nie  go  and  separate  them?  They  are  my  husband 
and  my  father !  Heaven  bless  you,  and  do  I  Heaven  bless  you 
and — You  villain,  let  me  go !  They  will  murder  each  other ! — 
Father  I  My  father !  Have  mercy  on  me,  father  1  Run  1  run  for  ; 
your  life,  Denny,  honey,  run  !*' 

Before  the  first  sentence  of  this  speech  was  uttered  the  two  ene- 
mies had  confronted  each  otiior  in  silence.  A  pale,  grim  smile, 
which  showed  more  ghastly  in  the  reddish  light  of  the  now  subsiding 
fires  and  tho  momentary  flashes  of  the  lightning,  showed  the  deadly 
satisfaction  the  old  man  felt  in  the  encounter.  The  hatred  of  his 
ant-agonist  was  no  less  apparent,  but  there  was  a  degree  of  quivering 
uuecurity  about  th>  mu  cles  of  his  face  which  sifirnified  that  the 
encounter  perplexed  at  least  as  much  as  it  gratified  him. 


'^  I  thank  Heaven,  Macnamara,  we  are  met  at  last,'*  said  the  oH 
man.     ^^  Give  up  that  lady,  and  come  with  me,  quietly." 

Suil  Dhuv  elevated  his  pistol,  sheltering  the  lock  cautiously  with 
his  hand  ;  but  having  only  one  shot  remaining,  he  felt  that  it  woul  1 
be  more  prudent  to  husband  it.  '^  I  do  not  want  your  hfe,*'  i»jad 
he  ;  *•''  stand  o^  one  side,  and  let  me  pass." 

*^  I  warn  you  to  stand  back,"  said  tlie  old  man.  *'  In  the  nam.> 
of  the  king,  whose  laws  you  have  broken,  I  arrest  you  for  a 
prisoner. 

"  You  had  better  not  mind  it,"  said  his  enemy. 

"  Villain,"  continued  the  Palatine,  *'  your  hour  is  come.  I  took 
you  into  my  house  and  into  the  bosom  of  my  family,  when  th? 
whole  world  besides  had  cast  you  off,  and  the  g^titude  you  shcjwt^i 
me  was  to  render  my  condition  as  desolate  as  your  own.  I  hiivc 
hunted  you  out  to  bring  your  deeds  home  to  your  door — and  the 
Almighty  has  deUvered  you  into  my  hands  at  length." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  ruffian  wannly — "you  took  me  into  your 
house,  to  thrust  me  out  again  more  destitute  than  ever.  You  ihr.w 
temptations  in  my  way  that  man  could  not  resist,  and  beggared  m: 
for  jdelding  to  them.  When  I  left  your  house,  I  had  done  you  no 
injury — ^your  benefits  I  had  paid  with  my  labour — I  sought  to  (b 
vou  none — I  lived  an  easy  life  with  my  brother,  and  might  bj 
living  with  him  still,  if  you  and  yours  had  not  risen  up  agaiust  iis 
to  divide  and  persecute  us.  Ye  murdered  him  among  ye— -and  ye 
left  me  without  a  friend  in  the  world.  Take  the  fruits  of  your 
labour  I  You  ruined  me — ^I  hated  you — and  I  hate  you  still — but 
I  am  satisfied  with  the  revenge  I  had — I  tell  you  again  I  do  not 
want  your  blood.  You  have  but  a  little  to  spare,  and  if  you'd  ke.p 
that  little,  you'll  stand  aside  and  let  me  go  mv  ways." 

"  Daring  and  hardened  wretch,"  exclaimed  the  Palatine — "  you 
may  well  say  you  have  been  satisfied.  If  blood  was  wanted  to 
content  you,  you  h^ve  had  enough." 

"  Come— come,**  said  Macnamara  impatiently  "  I  don't  under- 
stand you,  but  I  have  no  time  to  bid  you  explain  your  meaning.'^ 

"  Advance  at  your  peril  ?" 

**  What  rasin  have  you  to  me,  Mr.  Segur  ?  I  tell  you  'tis  belter 
to  let  me  go." 

"  No  reason,  certainly,"  exclaimed  the  old  man — "  give  me  buck 
the  old  bUnd  man  you  murdered  first — and  then  give  ma  my 
daughter — and  you  may  go  your  ways  in  peace." 

"  Oh — poh  !  how  do  you  know  I  had  anv  call  to  the  dark  man-  - 
and  as  for  Sally — sure  there  she's  westwarduin'the  fields ;  take  h  r, 
and  welcome.  Keep  out  o'  my  way  now,  I'd  advise  you.  11-^  I 
ha ! — Oh,  if  you  think  it's  that  I  mind  I"  cliecking  his  horsQ^  as  tiio 
Palatine  presented  a  pistol,  and  gathering  the  now  inseosible  Lilly 
closer  to  nim,  as  he  prepared  to  set  his  foot  in  the  stimip. 

"  Poor,  duped,  oeceived  wretch !"  cried  the  Palatine — '*  oijci 
more  I  bid  you  stand — Advance,  and  you  are  a  dead  man  !" 

"  Poh— fire  and " 

The  oath  was  never  finished.  The  old  man  discharged  his 
weapon,  and  darted  forward  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  fire.  The 
horse  at  the  same  instant  reared  back  on  its  haunches  so  as  to  entan- 
gle the  foot  of  the  rider  in  the  stirrup,  and  then  plunging  furiou.sly 
forward,  dragged  him  along  the  ground  until  both  were  out  ci 
sight.  The  young  lady  was  snatched  from  beneath  the  very  feet  (•: 
the  terrified  animal,  as  they  were  about  to  descend  upon  her,  by 
James;  while  the  Palatine  and  the  remainder  of  his  party,  w)i<> 
only  now  rode  up,  hastened  in  the  track  of  the  flying  animal,  with 
lighted  faggots  m  their  hands.  They  found  the  wretched  m.uM 
lying  on  his  back  on  a  heap  of  stones  (some  of  which  were  sniearal 
with  blood  and  battered  flesh),  gasping  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
He  waved  his  hands  and  outstnetcmea  fingers  before  his  face  as  tlie 
dazzling  red-light  of  the  crowded  torches  flashed  ujx)n  his  eye-biUIr-. 
A  frightful  convulsion,  first  of  terror,  and  then  of  hate,  passed  over 
his  countenance,  as  the  Palatine  passed  through  the  strong  light* 
and  gazed  down  upon  him,  after  which  the  working  of  his  jaws 
grew  more  painfully  stiff  and  difficuH — ^his  person  writhed  in  agony — 
a  shivering  pa^ed  through  his  limbs — the  death  foam  oozed  over 
his  teeth  and  lips— the  spirit,  that  seemed  to  cling  wi4h  a  desperate* 
consciousness  to  its  clay,  as  its  last  hold,  was  forced  alnnoad  to 
encounter  the  ruin  it  had  earned  for  itself — and  the  book  of  iu 
mortal  crimes  and  sufferings  was  closed  and  sealed  for  the  judgment. 

The  silence  which  the  fearful  death  of  the  murderer  bml  impo(»*<l 
on  the  party  who  accompanied  the  Palatine,  was  unbroken  U^r 
many  seconds.    They  gazed  on  the  diattered  hedy  and  on  om 
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another,  m  if  tha  extreme  horror  <d  Ub5  ooeasio&  had  left  iban  un- 
ablt;  to  tonn  an  unassisted  conjecture  on  the  ooune  which  idiotild  be 
puTimed.    The  old  man  wae  the  first  who  q)oku. 

''  Mj  part  in  this  deed/'  he  said,  handing  the  diacharged  pistol 
to  Mr.  Cuthbert,  who  had  just  then  ridden  up, ''  may  be  called  in 
question.  I  am  your  prisoner,  and  ready  to  answer  for  what  I 
have  done.  Cover  him !  cover  him  1  in  mercy,''  he  added,  as  one 
of  the  men  stooped  down  apparently  with  the  intention  of  removing 
the  body — then  flinging  his  own  great  coat  over  it,  while  he  avert^id 
hL>  eyoii  in  strong  d^like  and  com  passion  blended — a  feeling  which 
the  pitiable  appearance  of  the  unhappy  wretch,  who  had,  but  a  few 
uiouienta  before,  stood  erect  in  the  daring  and  dreadful  defiance  of 
d^^^ierate  guiU>,  could  not  but  excite  even  in  the  booom  of  those 
whom  he  had  most  deeply  injured — '^  I  never,  before  this  hour," 
tho  oLl  man  continueil,  ^'  drew  one  drop  of  blood,  knowingly,  from 
the  smalloBt  creature  the  Almighty  ever  endowed  with  hfe — and  I 
like  not  the  look  of  this  well  enough  to  believe  that  I  can  be 
tfmj)tj<l  t*j  a  Second  trial.  If  my  human  passion,"  he  added,  un- 
covering his  head  in  the  rain,  and  looking  upward.  ^^  has  had  too 
lar>e  a  part  in  the  action  which  I  have  doue~-may  He  forgive  and 
pity  me." 

'*  AVhy  should  you  be  uneasy?"  said  Mr.  Cuthbert,  *'  there  was 
no  other  course  left,  and  you  only  made  justice  certain." 

llie  old  Palatine  shook  his  head,  and  replaced  his  hat  upon  his 
brow,  wliile  the  remainder  of  the  spectatars  raised  the  body  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  it  to  the  house  of  the  nearest  c  )ttager. 

Slowly,  and  in  silence,  they  took  tlieir  way  toward  Dnimscanlon. 
Qliey  could  perceive,  l^  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  liglits  pass«3d 
from  window  to  window,  that  the  confusion,  occasioned  by  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  hour,  had  not  yet  subsided.  The  flagged 
floor  of  the  hall  was  wet  with  the  dripping  of  hats  and  great  cimts, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  guests,  heedless  oi  the  pelting  rain  which 
Still  descended,  were  engaged  in  wliispering  consultation  on  the 
gravel  plot  outside.  As  wey  passed  the  kitchen  door,  they  heard 
tiie  voice  of  James  Mihil,  who,  in  ths  attitude  of  a  Demosthenes, 
was  employed  with  all  his  might  in  haranguing  one  of  the 
Coiner's  accomplices,  the  only  one  whom  they  hiS  succeeded  in 
apprehending. 

*' Indeed  you  never'll  pass  tha  next  assizes,  so  you  may  make 
your  mind  aisy.  Indeed,  the  hangmanUl  make  his  perquigcs 
(perquisites)  o*  you,  so  he  will." 

''  Don't  be  botherin'  mo,  I  tell  you  again,  you  fool." 

^'  Botherin'  you,  indeed  I  I  wondther  is  it  I  or  the  hangman 
that'll  bcM^ier  you  most,  yon  daaran  villyan,  to  lay  hands  on  theyoung 
missiz.  An*  that  intncket  Uttles^Hissawneen  (small  fellow)  that  put 
the  gag  upon  my  mouth,  what  look  we  had  not  to  lay  hold  of  him ! 
Fool,  inah  V  I  wondther  is  it  yourself '11  look  most  like  a  fool  when 
I'm  readen  your  last  speech  on  a  bit  o'  whitey-brown  paper,  in  the 
Iriahtown,  an'  you  cut  ten  capers  above  on  Gallows-green,  with  a 
h' rapen  cravat  about  your  neck,  as  proud  as  a  paycock,  spaken  to 
nobody." 

'^  i  whist,"  said  the  prisoner,  **  if  I  did  my  mother's  bidden  this 
evenen,  I  woulden*t  be  where  I  am  now.  He's  a  fool  that  refuses 
the  mercy  of  Ilcayen  when  it  is  offered  him — ^but  it's  too  late  to 
ppeak  about  it  now." 

Mr.  Cuthbert  here  broke  in  upon  the  dialogue  to  inquire  after 
the  wounded  Kumba  and  Miss  Byrne,  who  were  both  attended  in 
g'jparate  apartments — and  neither  of  whom  had  yet  fully  recoveretl 
from  the  insensibility  into  which  their  sufferings  bad  cast  them. 
During  the  few  weeks  that  were  suffered  to  pass  away,  before  the 
former  was  sufficiently  restored  to  bear  a  removal  to  his  own  hoiwe, 
no  communication  more  direct  than  an  inquiry  at  second  hand, 
passed  between  the  friends— and  Kumba  left  the  home  of  his 
mistrefls,  without  even  the  ceremony  of  a  formal  parting. 

This  heroic  forbearanee  was  prolcmged  for  many  years,  during 
which,  the  character  of  the  young  ^*  midile-man  "  appeared  to 
have  iindergoiie  a  perfect  change — a  change  which  communicated 
^tfielf  to  hm  dreaniBtanoes,  and  to  the  property  which  he  hekl.  The 
dweUing-house  grfldiiaUy  put  oti  a  more  civilized  appearance,  the 
atones  which  covered  the  grazing  land  were  removed  and  appro- 
priated  to  the  more  advantageous  use  of  fences  and  boundaries, 
llie  cattle  began  to  look  more  sleek  and  comely,  better  pleased  with 
themselves  and  with  the  world  around  them.  The  barn  and 
granary  groaned  beneath  their  burthens,  the  stroke  of  the  flail  was 
Iteaid  inceosantiy  throoghout  the  autumn,  and  the  grating  of  cart- 


vheefe  over  ihe  well«gtwelled  avenue  scarce  ever  left  the  ear  at  rest 
throughout  the  day.  Notwithstanding  all  the  hints  that  were 
dropped  in  his  hearing,  of  the  satisfaction  which  these  improve- 
ments had  given  in  a  certain  quarter,  Kumba  was  careful  to  aJbatain 
from  anything  that  couhi  indicate  a  premature  anxiety  to  revive  the 
memory  of  departed  hours,  and  he  even  chose,  on  Sundays,  to 
attend  a  chapi^  which  was  near  three  miles  from  his  residence, 
rather  than  haiard  a  renewal  of  the  distractions,  which  his  presence 
at  the  pariah  place  of  worship  had  in  cAd  times,  so  frequently 
occasioned  to  another  as  well  as  to  himself.     . 

Lilly,  whose  pure  and  gentle  heart  would  have  been  content  to 
find  its  sole  wordly  enjoyment  in  hearing  of  the  hapiness  of  one 
whom  she  loved  with  so  disinterested  an  affection,  was  more 
pleased  than  grieved  at  this  privation,  and  felt  herself  repaid  for  all 
the  self -deniaJ  by  the  accounts  which  daily  reached  her  (under  the 
form  of  sly  jokes  and  hintB  from  witty  visiters)  of  Kumba's  welfare — 
and  by  an  occasional  exclamation  from  James,  thrown  out  in  an 
accidental  way,  of  ^^  what  a  fine  man  Master  Robert  was  riden  into 
a  fair  in  a  mornen  !" 

Alas,  for  human  nature;  I  alas,  for  friendship !  alas,  for  all  that  is 
sincere,  and  honest,  and  benevolent  I — it  would  be,  wc  fear,  a 
mournful  and  humiliating  task  for  thephilantrophist,  toajialyzo  the 
motives  even  of  the  most  seeming  amiable  actions  that  pass  around 
him,  and  discover  how  few  are  affectionate,  how  few  generous,  how 
few  are  compasionate,  how  few  are  humble,  even  of  those  who  act 
the  parts,  and  imagine  themselves  to  be  what  they  appear.  Our 
best  friends,  says  a  modem  aphorist,  have  a  jealousy  even  in 
their  friendship,  and  if  they  hear  us  praised,  will  ascribe  the  com- 
mendation, if  they  can,  to  some  interested  motive.  We  appeal  to 
the  reader,  whether  Jie  has  not  frequently  found  through  life,  that 
the  most  disagreeaUe  intelligence  Ims  often  reached  him  through 
the  medium  of  his  kindest  and  most  sympathyzing  acquaintance — 
and  whether,  in  the  fulness  of  an  extatic  heart,  when  he  sought 
that  same  kind  friend,  for  the  purpose  of  comnnmicating  to  him  a 
piece  o(t  sudden  good  fortime  which'  he  had  experienced,  he  has  not 
often  been  mot  by  some  chilling  doubt,  some  friendly  cautious  hint, 
which  has  htmibted  his  vain  heart,  and 

**  — though  that  his  joy  were  joy. 
Yet  threw  such  changes  of  vexation  on  it 
As  it  might  lose  some  colour — " 

and  showed  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  friends  whose  sorrow 
went  before  his  own  in  the  hours  of  despondency  and  disappoint- 
ment, yet  lingered  far  behind  him  in  the  sympathy  of  gratulation. 
We  shall  not  etop  to  calculate  tiic  number  of  thcwe  whose  generosity 
might  safely  undergo  a  test  so  severe,  and  perhaps,  so  uncharit- 
able. 

Neither  shall  we  examine  whether  the  worthy  Mrs.  Ilassot  was 
one  of  the  many  whose  honevolenco  pns^es  current  and  unsus)x'ctod, 
even  by  themselves  ;  or  whether  she  were  influenced  by  any  other 
impulse  than  that  which  she  herself  believed  to  be  the  sole  motive 
of  her  conduct ;  a  feeling  of  unalloyed  good-nature  and  neighbourly 
kindness ;  when,  arming  herself  against  the  inclemency  of  amistlincif 
April  mom,  in  cloak,  pattens,  and  hood,  she  took  h-^r  early  way  to 
Dramscanlon,  to  communicato  and  condole  with  the  old  lady  ^wd 
her  daughter,  on  what  she  conceived  to  be  a  very  heart-rending 
piece  of  news. 

*' A  moist,  soft,  momen,  it  is,  ^fa'am,"  exclaimed  a  voice  that 
was  familiar  to  her,  as  she  slippeil  off  her  pattens  on  the  Hto]«  of 
the  hall  door.  "Herself  is  in  the  kitchen  ganien,  WLstuMrls, 
walken  with  Miss  Lily;  but  I'll  run  an'  call  her  to  you,  Ma'am." 

"  Do  so,  James.     How  is  she  ?'* 

"  Ah,  then,  only  poorly,"  James  replied,  leaning  on  the  end  of 
the  hoe  with  which  he  had  been  clearing  away  the  grass  tufts  from 
the  gravel  plot,  and  tossing  his  head  with  a  mournful  signiiicaiice. 
"  The  deafness  is  growing  wone  with  her,  an  she  can't  knit,  nor 
do  a  ha'porth,  the  eyesight  is  so  bad.  They  got  a  sort  of  a  little 
po-chay  for  her,  a  thing  like  a  chair  for  all  the  world,  only  wheels — 
with  whe^  to  it,  so  as  that  I  draw  her  about  a  piece  every  momen 
--but  I  fear  it*s  all  no  use.  They  got  new  spectacles  too,  in 
place  o'  the  eyes ;  but  when  our  legs,  an'  our  ears,  an'  our  eyes  are 
going  from  us,  in  course  o'  nature,  the  art  o'  man  wouldn't  make  us 
new  ones." 

Having  pronounced  this  profound  apostrophe,  James  hurried 
towards  the  garden,  while  Mrs,  Hasaet  adjourned  to  the  parlor, 
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where  she  occupied  herself,  until  JameB*8  return,  in  regulating  the 
furniture,  whiricing  the  dust  from  the  chimney  omamentB,  and 
lecturing  the  housemaid  for  her  negligence. 

The  lady  of  the  mansion  was,  in  the  meantime,  seated  with  her 
daughter  in  a  small  thatched  summer-house  in  the  gaxden.  Age 
and  sorrow  had  laid  a  heavy  and  visible  hand  upon  her  frame ;  and 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  even  Lilly  Byrne  could  at  all  times 
succeed  in  awakening  her  attention,  so  as  to  arouse  her  from  the 
lethargic  state  into  which  the  wasting  of  nature's  resources  had  re- 
duced her. 

"  Come,  now,  you  must  walk,  mother,"  said  Lilly,  passing  her 
arm  beneath  that  of  the  droopins  lady,  and  lifting  her  from  the 
rustic  seat ;  "  the  rain  is  over,  and  the  sunshine  will  do  you  good. 
Only  as  far  as  the  sun-dial  and  back  again ^ 

They  proceeded  along  the  walk,  &e  old  lady  leaning  on  her 
daughter,  and  supporting  heisclf  on  the  other  side  with  the  gold- 
headed  oak  stick,  which  had  for  many  yeicrs  been  the  companion  of 
her  husband's  walks.  The  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
person  of  her  daughter  was  also  considerable.  Her  shape,  though 
leas  pliant  and  sylph -like,  had  more  of  the  majesty  of  womanhood 
about  it,  her  step  was  firmer  and  more  easy,  and  her  features,  less  ^ 
delicate  of  tint  tLm  in  her  early  days,  were  covered  with  a  peace-  ^ 
f  ul  serenity  that  told  of  conquered  sorrow,  and  the  unnifflcd  calm- 
ness of  a  resigned  spirit ;  like  a  Iwittle  field  over  which  returning 
peace  had  thrown  her  mantle  of  rustic  quiet  and  abundance,  with- 
out concealing  the  graves  of  buried  hopes,  and  vanquished  passions, 
that  gave  a  sombre  interest  and  solemnity  to  its  loveliness. 

"  What  was  it  the  visiters  said  yesterday,"  Mrs.  Byrne  inqiured, 
in  a  faint  tone,  "  that  made  you  aJl  laugh,  Lilly  ?  You  have  not 
told  me  that  yet,  though  I  asked  you  three  times." 

Lilly  looked  confused  and  hesitated,  and  her  mother,  by  a  feeble, 
melancholy  smile,  showed  that  she  understood  the  cause  of  her  em- 
barrassment. 

**  m  not  ask  you,  Lilly,'*  she  continued,  speaking  with  difficulty. 
"  I  understand  he  is  greatly  changed.  I  wish  I  could  see  you  happy 
with  him,  Lilly,  before  I  die." 

Before  her  daughter  could  reply,  James  had  entered  the  garden. 
The  talent  of  this  domestic  did  not  lie  in  a  very  perfect  discrimina- 
tion, and  it  was  a  fault  which  involved  him  in  many  a  gentle  fracas 
with  his  "  young  mistress,"  that  he  could  at  no  time  govern  his 
voice  to  the  proper  tone  while  addressing  ^Irs  Byrne.  He  knew 
she  was  deaf,  and,  once  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  speaking 
aloud,  and  being  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  effect  of  his  own 
voice  above  a  certain  familiar  k:y,  his  gentlest  communications 
frequently  operated  on  the  nerves  of  the  old  lady  with  the  influence 
of  a  galvanic  shock.  At  the  present  moment,  while  she  was  looking 
with  some  faint  slyness  of  eye  on  the  changing  countenance  of  her 
daughter,  he  approached  her,  un^roeived  by  either,  and  placing  his 
Jip8°closeto  her  ear,  thundered  into  it,  *'Mi8thris  Hasset,  ma'am, 
that's  wanten  you,  av  you  plase." 

Both  ladies  turned  suddenly,  and  beheld  James  standing  with  his 
usual  earnest  gaze  fixed  upon  them. 

"I  often  spoke  to  you  about  that,  James,"  said  Lilly — "One 
would  think  you  took  a  pleasure  in  startling  mv  mother.   Tell  Mrs. 
Hasset,  your  mistress  wiU  feel  obliged  by  her  walking  into  the  garden 
for  a  few  minutes." 
V*  I  will,  Miss." 

"  Take  a  pleasure !— Ah,  fie !  Miss  Lilly,  I  didn't  think  you'd  say 
that  at  all.  I'm  heartbroken  with  it  for  a  story ;  what  am  I  to  do  at 
all?  If  I  speak  small,  I'm  toult  to  speak  up,  an'  if  I  speak  up,  I 
get  crosmeas.  .Well,  I'm  going,  Misa — 'twas  unknownst  I  done  it. 
To  the  garden,  I'll  tell  her  ?"  and  away  he  strode,  humming  to  him- 
self the  popular  distich, 

* '  The  finest  divarsion  thaVs  under  the  sun, 
Is  to  sit  by  the  fire  till  the  praties  are  done.** 

In  a  few  minutes  the  ladies  were  joined  by  their  good-natured 
visiter,  who,  after  the  usual  ceremonies  of  greeting  had  passed,  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  face  of  deep  condolence  and  satiaaction,  strangely 
yet  visibly  blended,  to  unburden  her  he%rt  of  its  freightage  of  bad 

tidings. 

"  You  have  not  heard  the  news  ?"  she  said,  glancing  at  the  eyes 

of  both  her  auditors  in  turn, 

♦*What  newsT 


evei'v    '^' 


said  Mra.  Byrne  tc 


"  Well,  I'm  glad  you  have  not  yet  heard  it,  for  I  w»«  an  thrn 
for  fear  some  thonghtiess  pereon  would  have  blundered  it  up  ^ 
you,  without  any  preparation.      Ton,    I   am    sore,    L«ilij«" 
continued,  *^  have  too  much  good  sense  to  let  it  take  hold  of  r 
mind." 

Lilly  paused  for  a  few  seconds  while  she  looked  npon  the  ^fcrtr  ser*T 
and  doudlesB  heavens,  and  then  turning  upon  tne  oomnuinics^.- 
lady  an  eye  as  lightsome  and  as  smiling  as  me  blue  expuMtae  'u^ 
she  repeated  her  interrogatory. 

**  Robert  Kumba,"  said  Mrs.  Hasset,  dwelling  on 
with  the  distinctness  which  the  importance  of  the  occasion 
^^  Robert  Kumba  is  going  to  be  jnarried !" 

*^  What  is  it  Mis.  Haaaet  says,  my  dear  ?^ 
daughter. 

^*  ^  She  says  that  Mr.  Kumba  is  going  to  be  married,*  nua^am,"  r 
plied  the  latter,  smiling,  and  adapting  her  voice  more  jiiAlici'*'}-' 
than  James  had  done  to  the  condition  of  the  aged  widow*^  atrri.  -. 
powers. 

''*•  Yes,'*  Mrs.  Hasset  continued,  a  litdeannoyed  by  the  perfect  o/r. 
nimity  with  which  her  distracting  intelligence  waa  reoeived  hj  i  \ 
party  she  considered  most  interested,  ^^  I  always  suspected  that  it  ^^ 
not  for  nothing  all  those  fine  alterations  were  taking  place  a^ 
his  farm.     It  was  only  yesterday  evening  I  learned  that   h*.-  :. 
proposed  for  Miss  Jemima  Blaney.    She  is  a  pretty  girl,   iml.. 
and  has  a  nice  ready-money   fortune,  but  I  know    where  M- 
Kumba  might  have  a  better  choice.     However,   that^a  past   %z. 
gone,  now.     If  not  a  better,  at  least  a  fairer  and  more   honoi 
able  one — that  at  least  I  will  say.    But  youth — ^money  and  jf^/- 
are  everything  with  the  men  in  these  days — girls  begin  to  be  loo:: 
upon  as  old  maids  now,  at  an  age  when  they  would  be  hari- 
Buffered  to  go  into  company  in  my  time." 

The  conversation  was  again  interrupted  by  the  entrance  r 
James,  who  now  approached  them  witn  a  double  ptaportiffi:  >'' 
importance  and  astonislunent  in  his  look  and  manner.  Not  Ufr- 
getfulof  his  former  error,  he  now  communicated  his  intellig^TK 
to  Lilly,  in  a  whisper  which  was  not  lost  upon  the  quick  ^r  >:: 
Mrs.  Hasset. 

** Is  it  possible?"  she  exclaimed.     "  How  sudden  !** 
"  Not   altogether   so,"  said  Lilly,  endeavouring  to    comnur 
the  agitation  that  made  her  frame  tremble ;    ^^  he  wrote   to  u: 
mother  a  few  days  since,  and  we  appointed  this  morning  to  receiT 
hun." 

^^  Well,  I  rejoice  most  sincerely  at  it,  indeed — and  X  will  & 
stay  to  encumber  you  with  my  presence— for  I  know  how  I  felt  c 
these  occasions  myself,  in  my  young  days — ^when  poor  Haaaet — ali 
well,  good  morning,  Lilly,  111  not  detain  yon" — then,  taming  bftck 
as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought — "  it  would  be  as  well,  perfeu-. 
if  you  said  nothing  of  that  report,  as  it  happens  to  be  false — anil : 
would  only  annoy  that  poor  young  man.  Some  malicioiis  persoi 
has  set  it  afloat,  I  dare  say,  to  make  us  uneasy." 

As  the  good  lady  left  the  garden,  she  was  met  by  a  gentleman  iri 
black,  with  a  long  skirted  coat  and  slashed  sleeves,  a  cravat  ne:itl> 
edged  with  the  fin^t  Flanders  lace,  a  periwig  of  reasonable  oompa^. 
surmounted  by  a  small  glossy  hat,  clocl^  silk  stockings,  anl 
square-toed  shoes,  with  neat  small  bucklca — all,  in  fact,  that  ccmii 
be  esteemed  characteristic  of  gravity  and  respectability  united.  II  - 
bowed  to  Mrs.  Hasset  as  he  passed,  and  entered  the  garden  in  soeac 
trepidation  and  anxiety. 

*^  It  is  a  bad  sign  to  go  a  wooing  in  mourning,"  said  the  ladr, 
shaking  her  wise  h^  as  md  gazed  wter  him.  *^  I  hope  no  lisnc 
will  come  of  it." 

The  stranger,  in  the  meantime,  passed  from  the  garden  to  tb>.- 
summer-house,  in  which  Lilly  Byrne  and  her  mother  were  expt^H- 
ing  him.  Even  his  manly  heart  began  to  fail  him  when  he  caojlt 
the  first  glimpse  of  their  mourning  drapery  throng  the  scauty 
foliage  of  the  spring  boughs.  The  sorrows  oi  the  past — the  afllk'- 
tions,  which  his  own  wantonneas  had  occasioned,  rushed  back  vyoa 
his  memory  in  a  dark  and  overpowering  torrent,  and  unnerved  hi^ 
reaolution.  Some  shght  motion  in  the  arbour,  however,  recaUul 
him,  presently,  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  self-posseasdon :  sikI 
quickly  arousing  himself  from  his  depression,  he  walked  forward, 
without  risking  the  return  of  his  evil  reoolkctions  by  a  seooo'i 
pause. 

It  was  an  embarraaaing  meeting  to  all  parties — ^for  the  will  mrs: 
fdwayi  vmm  in  ft  otftto  d  radwiaflBni^t  wh^re  the  judgment 
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And.  the  affectioDB  are  at  war,  and  neither  can  indicate  the  extent 
to  ^\hich  the  other  ought  to  be  indulged.  Nature,  however,  gene- 
ra Viy  aaserts  her  own  right  to  dictate  on  such  occaaons. 

ICumba,  with  his  eyes  cast  down,  had  commenced  a  confused  and 
he&itatinff  speech  about  his  ^^  gratitude  for  the  indulgence  which — ** 
-when  suddenly  abandoning  hunself  to  his  natural  feelings,  he  flung 
biiuaelf  with  a  burst  of  grief  at  the  feet  of  the  young  lady,  and 
exclaimed — **  I  cannot  do  it  I— Oh,  Lilly— Mrs.  Byrne,  say  that  you 
^'ill  forgive  me?" 

The  tears  of  the  penitent  did  not  fall  alone.  Miss  Byrne  was 
compelled  in  her  agitation  to  seek  from  her  mother  the  support 
whi<Si  it  was  her  wont  to  afford  to  the  old  lady,  while  she  exerted 
liersdf  to  recover  some  degree  of  calmness. 

*^Liet  us  not  distress  my  mother,"  she  said,  at  length — ^^our 
answer  to  your  letter  must  have  shown  you  that  our  hatred  was  not 
inveterate.  Ah,  Robert,"  she  continued  with  a  smile — '*  we  have 
both  had  cause  enough  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  forgetfulness.  Here 
is  my  hand.  Let  us  talk  no  more  of  the  pa^it,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you." 

In  this  position  of  affairs,  we  may  be  pardondd  for  suffering  a 
veil  to  fall  over  the  group,  as  we  fear,  with  all  his  benevolence,  the 
reader  would  feel  litUe  interest  in  following  the  parties  through 
the  peaceful  and  unruffled  history  of  the  fortunes  of  their  latter 
days. 

In  less  than  a  year  after  this  occurrence,  our  little  heroine,  Lilly 
Byrne,  was  rewarded  for  her  constancy  and  her  endurance.  Robert 
Kumba  was  once  more  received  as  a  welcome  guest  at  Drumscanlon, 
and  once  more  took  his  place  at  Lilly^s  work-table.  Again  Lilly 
resumed  her  stout  flowered-silks,  her  checks  recovered  her  bloom, 
and  verified  Mrs.  HaaseVs  prediction  that  she  would  ^^  forget  all 
before  she  was  twice  married." 

Mr.  Cuthbert,  unhappily,  never  recovered  his  monej^,  but  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  lodging  Manev  in  jail  for  the  swmdling.  Mr. 
Slune  (though  at  the  evident  risk  of  his  own  reputation)  under- 
taking to  appear  in  corroboration — and  also  of  razmg  to  the  ground 
the  hold  of  the  gang,  and  telling  the  whole  story  (with  no  other 
variation  than  that  he  took  care  to  make  himself  the  hero  of  the 
night)  once  a  vear  at  Drumscanlon,  when  he  came  for  Lilly  Kum- 
ba's  full  bounois  again  the  fair  of  Cork. 

^^  I  declare,  miss ^ma^am,  I  mane,  and  I  ax  pardon  for  the 

mistake,"  said  James,  as  he  wished  the  bride  joy  after  the  cei'emony 
had  passed,  *^  I  declare  I  had  soom  then  iawaxdlv,  you  see,  that 

always  told  me  this  would  be  the  wav  of  it  in  the  end **  and 

here  he  sazed  at  ann^s  length  upon  the  gorgeous  favour  which  en- 
veloped his  own  hat.  ^*-  To  be  sure,  I  was  greatly  frightened  that 
night — ^but,  savB  I,  taken  heart,  what  hurt?  Av  they  don^t  bum 
the  house,  we'U  get  help  in  time,  please  Heaven ;  and  I  took  care 
they  shouldn't  do  that,  for  I  made  the  thatchcr  put  a  big  bit  o^  the 
luseratkocaun  (house-leek)  in  the  thatch,  so  as  av  thev  were  setting 
fire  to  it  from  this  until  to-morrow  morning  *twould  never  light, 
any  more  than  the  stone  wall  itself." 

A  short  space  may  suffice  to  tell  the  fortunes  of  the  remaining 
characters  of  our  history.  The  unhappv  father,  disappointed  in  afi 
the  expectations  with  which  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  un- 
willing to  live  In  the  ruined  cottage  where  every  object  reminded 
him  of  some  perished  friend  or  vanished  happiness  of  his  youth, 
returned  with  nis  widowed  daughter  to  Germany,  regretting  from 
the  very  core  of  his  heart,  the  thirst  of  gain  which  had  induced 
him  to  commit  to  the  uncertain  keeping  of  a  stranger  the  charge 
of  his  domestic  affections — affections  which  he  knew  not,  until  they 
were  thus  blasted,  to  have  been  so  necessary  to  hb  peace  of  mind. 

His  daughter  followed  him  willingly.  From  the  moment  of  her 
husband's  death,  she  never  once  uttered  a  complaint,  never  ouce 
upbraided  he  father  with  the  part  he  had  acted  in  the  scene  which 
we  have  just  detailed,  but  seemed  anxious  by  her  resignation  and 
her  affectionate  devotion  to  all  his  wishes,  to  blot  away  from  his 
remembrance  the  record  of  her  early  disobedience  and  ingratitude. 
In  this  she  was  very  suooessful,  and  both  lingered  out  the  re- 
mainder of  their  davs  with  as  much  quietude  S,  spirit,  as  those 
who  have  nothing  left  on  earth  to  wish  or  hope,  can  experience. 
They  never  spoke  of  home  or  past  times — ^bnt  their  hearts  had  been 
too  sorely  smitten  to  permit  them  to  seek  refuge  in  the  formation 
of  new  attachments  from  the  memory  of  theoldand  lost  Their  life 
was  lonely,  thereforei  though  peacefuL 


The  tale  of  Suil  Dhuv  owes  its  origin  to  an  incident  x^ted  in 
an  old  Magazine,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  writer,  at  an  early 
age.  A  traveller  in  a  lonely  part  of  some  country  or  another, 
stopped  to  dine  at  an  inn  on  the  road  side,  and  afterwards  resumed 
his  journey.  Towards  midnight,  his  horse  having  lost  a  shoe,  he 
knocked  at  a  blacksmith's  forge,  to  have  the  evil  remedied.  The 
latter  grumbled  much  at  being  disturbed,  at  such  an  hour,  but  was 
silent  when  the  traveller  handed  him  a  guinea  for  his  trouble. 
Touched  by  this  liberality,  the  blacksmith  bade  the  former  turn 
back,  as  there  was  danger  on  the  road.  The  traveller  replied  that 
he  was  well  armed  and  had  no  fear.  The  blacksmith  became 
urgent,  and  finding  he  could  not  prevail,  bade  the  travcUer  look  to 
his  pistols.  The  latter,  to  his  astonishment,  found  the  charges  of 
both  were  drawn  I  The  blacksmith  then  showed  him  the  horse's 
hoofs,  and  let  him  see  that  the  clenching  of  the  nails  had  been  filed 
away,  evidenUy,  with  the  intent  of  disabling  the  animal  from 
continuing  the  journey,  beyond  a  certain  point.  At  the  request  of 
the  traveller,  both  defects  were  remedied,  and  the  latter,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  blacksmith,  continued  his 
journey.  About  a  mile  from  the  forge  he  was  encountered  by  a 
highwayman,  who  seized  his  horse's  bridle,  and  bade  him  deliver  up 
his  money.  The  traveller  rapidly  desired  the  robber,  on  the  peril 
of  his  life,  to  let  go  the  rein.  The  latter  laughed  at  his  threats. 
The  traveller  presented  a  pistol — ^the  robber  still  mocked  at  him. 
The  wayfarer  at  length  firea,  and  shot  his  assailant  through  the 
heart.  He  then  alighted,  placed  the  body  across  the  saddle-bow, 
and  rode  back  to  the  forge,  where,  by  a  light,  he  discovered  that  the 
wretched  highwayman  was  no  other  than  the  landlord  of  the  Inn, 
who  had  b^n  long  in  concert  with  the  blacksmith,  and  made  an 
easv  prey  of  his  guests  by  the  practice  of  rendering  their  pistols 
useless.  He  fell  a  victim,  in  this  instance,  to  his  confidence  m  the 
infallibility  of  his  own  precautions,  while  the  traveller  ow^  his 
safety  to  tiie  hberality  he  manifested  at  the  blacksmith's  forge. 


THE  END. 


WIHB  80HO. 

RINK  to  me,  sailor ;  out  in  tho  rough  bay, 
White  rocks  tho  mast  in  the  face  of  the  storm, 
_    Black  o'er  the  skirts  of  the  narrowing  headland, 
8ee  tho  great  thunder-cloud  scatters  its  form. 
Ere  dawn  has  a  star  for  us, 
Thou  shalt  be  far  from  us. 
Tempest  tost,  breaker  crost — ^fill,  fill  this  chalieo, 
Here  8  wine  that  has  smoked  in  the  vats  of  FtUerie, 
Whose  gra{)efl  caught  the  light  and  the  sun  in  our  valleys. 

Drink  to  me,  sailor.     Fate  shall  soon  sever  us. 

Here's  to  the  future,  however  it  shadows. 
May  ocean  keep  calms  for  thee,  ports  offer  homes  to  thco, 
Smooth  be  thy  way  as  the  streams  of  our  meadows. 
Children  shall  cry  for  thee, 
Sweet  wife  will  sigh  for  thee. 
Watching  tho  west  for  thy  sail,  dawn  and  even, 
Watching  how  broods  in  the  vastness  above  us, 
Portents  that  speak  of  the  issues  of  Heaven. 

Drink  to  me,  sailor  ;  billows  may  buffet  thee, 

Dreaui  not  that  thou  alono  bravest  the  lightning, 
Breakers  are  round  our  hearths^  tempests  destroy  our  homes. 
Dear  eyes  are  darkling,  sweet  faces  are  whitening. 
Here,  are  bright  shores  for  thee  ; 
Hark  the  gun  roars  for  thee. 
Up  like  a  brave  man  and  answer  the  warning, 
Blessings  shall  follow  the  good  thip  that  carries 
That  strong  heart  of  thine  to  the  rim  of  the  momiiig. 

TuK  Soul. — ^The  origin  of  the  human  soul  is  not  to  be  found  any 
where  on  earth.  Thei'e  is  nothing  mixed,  concrete,  or  earthly ; 
nothing  of  water,  air,  or  fire  in  it.  For  these  natores  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  memory,  intelligence,  or  thought ;  have  nothing  that  can 
retain  the  }>ast,  foresee  the  future,  lav  hold  on  the  present ;  which 
faculties  are  purely  Divine,  and  coula  not  posBibly  bedmyed  to  man 
except  fram  God. 
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OLD  FBIENBS  AITD  NEW  AOdTTAIirrAirOES. 

.  ^^,  ^.,j  ERHAPS  our  igDorance  is  never  more  clearly  ex- 
J-  r^'^^^  posed  than  when  we  are  called  upon  to  account  for 
V^-JW>u-P5?vf  some  of  the  conunonest  facts  that  lie  around  us. 
7H-^^^K>\\  Hundreda  of  thousands  of  people  look  daily  through 
glass,  without  once  thinkmgnow  it  ia  made ;  eat  honey, 
and  never  trouble  themselves  as  to  the  secrets  of  its 
manufacture.  Familiarity,  we  are  told,  breecla  con- 
tempt, but  we  know  that  it  leads  to  indifference. 
Boys  who  have  been  to  school  ten  ye^rs  ago  well  re- 
member with  what  astonishment  they  learned  from 
Sir  Ilumphiey  Davy  that  the  little  black  house  fly, 
when  placed  under  a  microscope,  is  transform^  into 
a  gorgeous  being,  plated  with  gold  and  caparisoned 
in  vestments  of  suotle  texture  and  brilliant  dye.  K 
their  knowledge  of  the  insect  stopped  with  this  dis- 
covery, we  can  add  to  it  still.  Tne  history  of  the 
fly  is  a  chapter  of  marvels.  He  is  generally  hatched 
in  decaying  vegetable  substances,  which  accounts  for 
the  swarms  of  flies  which  infest  stable-doors  and 
dung-heaps  in  summer  time.  If  the  weather  be 
warm,  he  leaves  the  ey:g  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven 
days — a  maggot-shaped  creature,  banded  with  thirteen 
rings,  terminating  in  a  pair  of  hooked  jaws.  In  the 
second  of  these  rings  the  bases  of  hie  future  1^ 
lie  hidden ;  the  rest  are  honey -combed  with  minute  pores,  that 
a* tmit  air  into  the  system  and  maintain  the  circulation  of  the  fluids. 
The  insect  in  this  state  moves  from  place  to  place  by  the  aid  of  a 
number  of  flue  hooks,  with  which  he  grips  the  ground  and  pushes 
his  1x)dy  backward  or  forward.  I  lis  appetite  is  terrible  for  bo  small 
a  fellow.  The  effects  of  the  great  quantities  of  food  he  consumes 
become  visible  in  a  few  days.  When  the  worm  falls  into  the  chrysalis 
state,  the  rings  become  black  and  inflexible,  motion  is  suspended, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  the  little  mass  is  dead.  This  is  the  season  of 
metamorphosis.  By  slow  degrees  the  terminal  ring  is  projected 
from  the  trunk,  and  changed  into  a  head ;  others  become  abdomen 
and  thorax ;  wings  and  feet  are  developed,  and  the  perfect  fly, 
burnished  and  plumed,  soars  into  the  air. 

Where  do  the  flies  go?  Numbers  of  sensible  people  will  be 
found  to  assert  that  they  retire  with  the  coming  of  winter  into 
deserted  houses,  hollow  trees,  and  lumber,  where  they  await,  in  a 
state  of  hibernation,  the  return  of  spring.  This  notion,  ia  to  some 
extent,  countenanced  by  the  numbers  of  dead  flies  which  are  found 
attached  to  walls  and  ceilings  of  out- houses.  It  is  utterly  fallacious, 
however.  The  fly  deposits  its  eggs,  but  never  sees  her  progeny. 
By  a  singular  provision  of  nature,  it  lives  but  one  season,  and 
is  then  swept  away  by  disease.  A  small  description  of  fungus 
fastens  itself  to  the  insect's  body  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth, 
and  continues  to  spread  until  it  covers  tlie  entire  ti'unk,  and 
drives  its  roots  into  the  vital  parts  of  its  victim.  The  presence  of 
tliis  fungus  was  first  observed  by  De  Geer,  and  GcietUe  did  not 
think  it  beneath  him  to  devote  a  long  chapter  to  its  origin  and 
o])erati(>n.  About  the  end  of  autumn,  flies  are  frequently  found 
a*  Ihering  to  glass  or  wooilen  surfaces,  surrounded  by  a  fan-shaped 
l)atch  of  white  or  greyish  dust.  To  all  appearance  they  are  alive ; 
the  legs  are  extended,  the  trunk  erect,  the  wings  spread  as  if  for 
1  light.  A  close  examination  results  in  showing  that  the  rings  of  the 
IxMiy  are  divided  by  interpolations  of  fungus,  and  that  the  organic 
tissues  and  juices  have  been  devoured  by  the  parasite,  leaving  the 
insect  a  perfect  but  empty  shell. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  the  adhesive  power  of  the  fly's  feet  was 
derived  from  atmospheric  pressure ;  but  it  is  now  proved  satisfac- 
torily that  it  arises  from  the  glutinous  hairs  which  cover  the  insect's 
extremities. 

Wc  have  all  picked  up  muflB^,  and  such  as  were  adventurous 
enough  to  eat  them  were  carefiil  to  avoid  the  poisonous  tissue  which 
fringes  their  mouth.  ITie  tissire,  notwithstanding  our  apprehensions, 
is  perfectly  hannlen,  and  may  be  Bwallowed  with  safety.  By  it 
the  animal  attac2iei  iteelf  to  all  sorts  of  solid  substanoeB,  rocks, 
walls,  driftwood,  eto.  The  process  is  as  follows :  a  mucuous  fluid 
ia  secreted  in  a  gland  situated  at  the  base  of  the  mussel's  foot, 
whence  it  is  cx{)eHod  by  muscular  power,  and  spun  into  threads 
of  AStooiriiiiig  tenacity.  With  thesa  threads  shoa|s  of  mussels 
have  been  found  tied  together  in  a  compact  mass  which  bo  common 


exertion  can  divide.  At  Bideford  there  is  a  bridge  of  twenty-four 
arches,  which  is  kepi  together  by  filling  up  the  intersticea  of  the 
masonry  with  those  WM^hwcft.  The  tide  is  so  furious  that  the 
bridge  woukl  have  been  swept  away  years  ago  were  it  not  for 
those  useful  animak.  In  the  building  of  Cherbourg,  the  French 
engineers  met  with  great  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  shifty 
and  unstable  character  of  the  sea-rock ;  but  this  was  overcome  by 
pouring  tons  of  muaaeJs  on  the  surface,  and  allowing  them  U>  knit 
a  solid  envelope  aroimd  and  above.  As  the  counes  of  masonry 
were  laid  down,  fr^  supphes  of  muaels  were  poured  in,  and  the 
walls  became  as  firm  as  cliffs.  The  cond  polypes,  which  have  been 
described  as  ^^  atoms  of  pulp,  sluggish  and  seemmgly  helpless  mon^ 
of  animated  jelly,  no  bigger,  individually,  than  w  smallest  flower 
that  nestles  in  the  hedge-bank,^'  are  the  founders  of  the  vast 
archipelago  of  reefs  and  islands  that  spreads  over  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Along  the  coast  of  New  Caledonia  and  New  Holland,  they  have 
spun  a  reef  four  hundred  miles  long,  at  about  forty  miles  distanc-? 
from  the  shcu^.  The  numerous  oond  formations  now  obsery'/-! 
have  forced  some  naturalists  to  think  that  the  basin  of  the  Pacific 
will  be  soon  filled  up.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  industry  of 
those  creatures  ^oudd  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  construction  of 
breakwatexs,  moles,  etc..  That  the  j^an  may  succeed  ia  fairly 
shown  by  the  following  experiment.  At  Aladagascar,  a  bunch  uf 
coral  was  secured  to  a  rock  three  feet  below  the  water  surface  ;  in 
seven  monUis  it  had  grown  three  feet  vertically  and  lateral^. 

The  diatomacese,  a  class  of  creatures  so  inconceivably  surdl  that 
a  veasd  of  one  cubic  inch  capacity  would  hold  five  millions  of  them, 
form  the  grater  bulk  of  the  ocean  bed.  Seen  through  a  micrciscopo 
of  intense  magnifying  power,  they  present  the  appearanoe  of  a  Ikx>j> 
of  transparent  flint,  enclosing  a  yellowish  substance.  The  eiuis  of 
the  hoop  are  closed  by  valves,  which  are  richly  oolourod  and 
^veined.  Tupoli  powder  is  made  from  these  flints.  The  Vic- 
toria barrier  in  the  Arotic  Ocean,  four  hundred  miles  long,  by  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  wide,  is  also  compcsed  of  them  ;  and 
they  abound  largely  in  all  the  mineral  bodies  scattered  over  the 
earth.  They  constitute  about  one  in  five  hundred  of  genuine  guano, 
and  thus  afford  a  test  of  its  quality.  Icepacks,  drifting  down  from 
the  pole,  are  permeated  with  those  minute  organisms ;  in  a  wucd, 
they  have  largely  assisted  in  forming  the  crust  of  our  earth,  as  we 
have  it.  In  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  their  ^rre- 
sence  fills  the  water  for  miles  with  streaks  and  patdies  of  ^'^ovidh 
light.  They  form,  it  is  supposed,  the  food  of  the  Salpae  which  in- 
fest the  ocean  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  the  water  surface  the 
consistency  of  thick  oil.  On  the  coast  of  California,  the  ocean 
often  assumes  a  deep  vermillion  colour,  from  the  myriads  of  briglit 
animalculffi  which  float  about  in  its  depths.  Microscopic  Medu^ai 
impart  a  greenish  tint  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  computed  tlut 
within  the  compass  of  two  square  miles  there  are  more  of  thne^ 
creatures  than  eighty  thousand  persons  could  have  enuinerstal, 
counting  for  six  thousand  years,  at  the  rate  of  a  milUon  per  week  ! 
This  green  water  extends  over  twenty  thousand  square  miles. 

Captain  Boss  observed  a  range  of  cliffs,  on  the  shores  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  which  appeared  as  if  draped  in  bri^t  crimson  cloth.  On 
investigating  uie  phenomenon  he  found  that  the  snow,  which  covered 
the  rodu  to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet,  swarmed  with  multitudes  oi 
reddish  eggs,  supposed  to  be  deposited  by  an  insect  which  al3i>  in- 
habits the  glaciers  of  the  Alps.  Shrimps,  half  an  inch  long,  inhabit 
the  reservoirs  of  concentrated  brine  in  the  salt  works  at  Lymington, 
where  they  feed  upon  crimson-coloured  animalcuhe ;  star-fish  nave 
been  brought  up  from  a  depth  of  one  thousand  and  three  hundred 
fathoms,  a  depth  at  which  those  delicate  oi^ganisms  must  have  sus- 
tained the  pressure  of  a  ton  and  a-half  to  the  square  inch. 

Animal  life  has  been  found  to  exist  and  flourish  in  boiling  springs 
and  hot  Mud.  Insects  live  in  the  hot  waters  of  the  Geysen,  and 
when  snow  falls  in  Canada,  it  ig  overrun  for  miles  by  a  description 
of  insect,  which  appears  at  no  other  season  of  the  year.  ClouiU  of 
dust,  blown  from  the  land,  are  often  encountered  at  sea.  Tlw«e 
clouds  have  been  proved  to  consist  ol  millions  of  infusoriA,  blown,  it 
is  supposed,  from  the  African  coast.  Dragon  flies  have  boen  seeu, 
skittmg  about  the  billows,  about  six  hundKd,  and  batterflitt,  twelve 
hundrS  miles  from  land.  These  latter  are  sometiaMS  xnei  with  in 
enormous  numbers  near  shoi«. 

The  law  of  adaptability,  is  cnriousiy  ittusteted  bf  tlis  Uind  fasts, 
rate,  spiders,  and  fishes,  found  in  the  oaves  ol  Keatnekv.  As 
those  animals  inhabit  dark  places,  it  has  been  suggested,  that  eyes 
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wonld  be  of  DO  pomiUe  nea  to  them,  and  nature  therefore,  denied 
thom  snperfluona  orgno*.  The  author  of  the  "  TransmufatJon  of 
Sp.fies,"  endeavoun  to  »how  that  thuy  are  the  wune  m  their  eyed 
brelhren,  bat  that  the;  lest  ai^t  t^rauch  dianae.  whilst  othora 
msiiilftin,  that  tiie  two  species  areaepMatea  by  a  gulf,  too  vast  to  be 
brMi^'l  by  so  EpecioUBu  theory.  Shriaips,  quite  blind,  have  been 
foiiuil  in  deep  wells  in  the  South  of  England.  The  night -jar,  a 
bird  which  inhabitB  the  deep  caverns  of  South  Amenea,  the  mole 
of  Eastern  Europe,  and  eren  the  beetles  and  spiderH  found  in  the 
cayes  near  Trieate,  are  stone  blind.  In  some  the  optic  nerve  hita 
been  shown  toeii8t,butvfithoutany  external  eye,  torenderit  ofusoto 
its  poracfflor.  Nearer  to  home,  fresh  marvels  challenge  attention  The 
green  slime  of  onr  ponds  and  ditches  presents  to  the  microacope  a 
wtni'lprful  aMTcgate  of  life,  being  composed  of  innumerable  httle 
organiam*,  each  perfect  in  it«  way,  and  fitted  to  discharge  its  pe- 
culiar fanction.  The  milcerta,  a  creature  so  smaU  that  no  if  it, 
however  finely  made,  can  be  email  enough  to  represent  its  size, 
builds  a  house  for  itself.  It  collecta  brick  and  mortar,  lays  its 
ran^  one  above  the  other,  like  a  Bkliled  maaon,  and  ceincnte  the 
joinings  with  artis:*' ■  -li^i/ty.  A  recent  obMrrer,  dacrihing  th's 
curious  creature,  says,  "  as  might  be  sn^pmod,  with  Riich  duties  to 
pwfonn,  the  little  animal  is  fumisliwl  with  an  ipnaratus  quite 
unique — a  set  of  machinery  lo  which,  if  we  searched  through  the 
■whole  range  of  birds,  beasts,  fiabes,  and  then,  bv  way  of  supplement, 
examined  the  five-hundred -thousand  ipeciea  of  insects  to  boot,  we 
ehould  find  no  parallel.  It  collects  the  materiate  for  its  bricks  by  a 
Tapid  motion  of  long  cilia,  arranged  about  its  head,  and  accnmulatea 
the  little  particles  thus  drawn  down  into  a  cup-rfiapcd  cavity  in  a 
part  of  its  body,  which  may  be  called  its  chin,  and  in  Which,  by 
continued  rotation,  aided  probably  by  a  viscid  secretion,  they  are 
consolidated  into  a  globular  pellet,  which,  by  a  iiudden  inflection 
of  the  animal,  b  deposited,  when  made,  in  tlie  exact  spot  in  which 
it  is  wanted — the  entire  process  occupying  about  three  minutes  pa 

Sot  leas  wonderfn]  in  their  peculiar  way  are  the  fungi,  with 
witicb  our  walks  in  the  woods  and  fields  have  made  us  tulerably 
familiar.  The  common  mushroom  is  not  a  bad  type  of  the  whole 
Bpfciea  ;  but  fungi  do  not  illwayB  present  the  invert<.'d  cup-form, 
appearing  somctima  in  the  shape  of  stieaks  and  blotches,  and  even 
a^  trailing  bodies.  One  group  baa  been  found  attached  to  iron 
which  had  been  red  hot  a  few  houre  before  ;  others  grow  upon 
lead,  and  large  collections  were  made  amongst  the  cinders  lodged  in 
the  vertical  tonds  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  They  are  often  ex- 
tremely destructive,  as  bj  their  peoatnting  power  they  pieree  ths 
Btrongtst  wood,  reducing  its  Abra  to  powder.  The  dry-rot,  so  feared 
in  dock -yards,  is  an  eiample  of  the  manner  in  which  fungi  ren- 
der the  labour  and  care  of  mau  profitlc^.  There  it  eats  its 
■way  through  the  stoutest  beams  and  the  staunchcst  pUnka.  Fungi 
ent«r  our  houses  and  eat  up  our  flows,  until  the  wood  rots  and  the 
air  is  loaded  with  impure  exhalations.  The  potato  blight  is  the 
w^ork  of  a  fungus  which  attacks  the  tissues  and  leaves  of  the  plants, 
inducing  decay  wherever  it  spreads.  Fungi  are  found  at  all  depths 
and  eleratlonB— in  the  bottoms  of  the  deepest  mints,  on  tlw  tops  of 
tlic  highest  mountains.  They  flourish  in  damp  walls,  cast  clothing, 
putre^ent  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  aUke  on  the  smoothest,  the 
rouphest,  the  warmest,  and  the  coldest  surfaces.  They  have  been 
discovered  even  in  the  lens  of  microscopes,  and  on  the  surface  of 
opium.  One  Ipecie*  penetratai  the  oorka  of  wine^tUes,  and  ren- 
ders the  wfne  unpleasant  and  positively  unwholesome.  Some  will 
send  down  btanched  threads  wiuxii  absorb  the  contents  of  the  ves- 
sel ioto  their  system,  and  soon  empty  it  of  the  siighttst  trace  of 
mnioture.  A  fungus,  which  looks  like  a  patch  of  red  mould, 
has  broken  out  in  the  inaido  of  loaves  baked  but  a  few  hours ; 
whilst  another  clings  to  oU  casks,  and  Bucks  their  contents  through 
the  sidsi.  They  are  fatal  to  hops,  rcses,  vines,  corn,  cereals — in- 
de.st.  they  have  almost  abolished  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  Madeira. 
A  West  Indian  waip  is  bom  with  a  fungus  attached  to  ita  hack, 
where  it  grows  until  it  becomn  heAvier  than  the  insect  oii  which  it 
pieys,  and  finally  kills  him. 


CoMnnstfcnra  Bablt. — A  man  'wai  taken  np  latety  for  robbing 
a  fellow-lodger.  He  sud  he  commenced  by  cheAtiDg  a.jiTinter,  and, 
aftar  tkat,  sverytliing  twcally  cams  easy  to  him 
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KNEEAL  William  Walker's  history,  whcsa  ex- 
ploits in  Central  America  caused  so  much  diaqukt- 
tttde,  a  few  year's  ago,  forma  as  exciting  a  naira- 
tive  as  ever  fell  to  the  share  of  the  biograjlier. 
'ilie  ton  of  a  Sootcbman  and  a  banker,  the  man 
rose  by  tie  force  of  his  individual  genius,  from  the 
,  quiet  occuiMitions  of  «  counting-house,  to  the  dio- 
I  tatorahip  of  more  than  one  republic,  and  the  com- 
'  mand  of  a  band  of  adventurers  who,  with  no  iii- 
considenkble  desires  for  plunder  or  profit,  united 
■  a  fair  share  of  the  old  world  chivalry  and  enter- 
Walker  was  bom  in  the  Ignited  Statra,  in  th« 
^■.T^.vJl  year,  1824.  We  know  little  of  his  early  life,  but 
r,  A  li  ^  "  '^'^^  **"*  ''*  roreived  a  fair  education,  and  dis- 
•^  *       il/fl   tiuguished  himself  as  an  industrious   pupil.     Hj 

'■ studied    law   and  physic,  at  one  or  more  of  the 

American  Universities;  and  finally  took  to  divi- 
nity. It  is  admitted  upon  all  hands,  tbat  he  liad 
deep  religious  convielions,  and  that  he  fumed  his 
attention  to  divinity  with  a  whole -huortu.ineic  aixl 
earnestneffl  which  promised  well  for  the  future.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  He  visited  Europe,  nnd  studi^il 
physic  at  some  of  the  German  Universities.  'J  liose 
who  recollect  him  at  this  period  describ.i  him  as  a  thoughtful,  but 
impulsive  young  gentleman,  remarkablu  for  generosity,  but  violent 
and  capricious  in  hta  likings  and  dialikings.  He  wns  always  ready  to 
plan  and  l,!ad  a  revolt  of  the  students  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
conjecture,  that  in  these  exercises  hedeveloped  much  of  the  predatory 
instinct  which  eventually  brought  him  to  an  ignominious  end. 
He  lived  a  few  yeara  in  Paris,  where,  it  appears,  he  attracted  no 
notice  ;  and  thence,  inspired  by  bis  restless  dcBire  for  change,  le- 
tumed  to  America,  and  commenced  life  on  bis  own  account,  as 
the  editor  of  a  Kew  Orleans  Newspaper,  Of  his  politics,  wft  know 
nothinL',  but,  it  is  probable,  they  suited  the  democratic  leanings  of  his 
_"  gentle  public  ;"  for,  a  short  time  after,  -we  find  him  edi  ting  a  journal 
in  San  Francisco,  where  he  become  rather  popular  as  a  ck-ver 
and  outspoken  publicist.  Journalism,  however  was  clearly  iwt 
his  forte,  and  he  had  the  gowi  sense  to  abandon  it.  A  man  brave 
enough  to  face  a  band  of  nasnssins,  will  quail  before  a  group  of  in- 
dignant Bubacribera,  and  Walker  was  ill  fitted  to  fill  a  post  in  which 
he  was  required  frequently  to  substitute  for  his  own  opinions  the 
current  tendencies  of  the  day, '  In  1853  ho  relinquished  the  edito- 
rial chair,  and,  calling  himself  colonel,  led  a  land  of  adventurers 
into  the  province  of  Senora,  in  Mexico.  He  succeeded  in  expelling 
the  authorities,  and  estabhahinga  free  republic,  which, unfortunately, 
did  not  last  long.  The  people  became  diaoontontcd  with  the  new 
regime  ;  tie  Mexican  government  took  advantage  of  the  ci'iiiia  and 
att  icked  Walker  in  the  capital.  The  colonel  fought -with  a  coHm;;c 
and  reckJe^new  which  often  aided  him  in  his  hour  of  need  ;  but  fic 
was  driven  out  eventually,  and  the  republic  became  Mexican  pro- 
perty once  moro.  Walker  disappcareii  after  his  defeat  for  some 
time.  At  the  end  of  six  montlis,  he  reappeared  auddenly  on  ihe 
scene,  this  time  sa  a  general,  and  then  commcTiced  a  career  which 
fascinated  whilst  it  aiarmod  the  politicians  of  the  world. 

The  five  independent  Republics  clustered  together  on  fie  strip  of 
land  known  as  Central  America,  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  state 
bordering  upon  anarchy.  At  last,  matters  wore  a  threatening  and 
disastrous  aspect.  The  republics  went  to  war  with  each  wIht 
and  atrocities  of  the  mc«t  horrible  kind  were  commidtai  by  the 
belligerents.  Nicaragua,  through  which  runs  the  line  of  communi- 
cation lietween  the  Atkntio  and  Pacific,  was  conrul^  by  the 
struggles  of  two  rival  candidates  tor  the  prcsidenoy.  Chamarro 
was  elected  in  preference  to  his  rival  Castillion,  and  some  hojx:  of 
peace  dawned  for  a  moment  on  the  horizon.    This  was  quickly  dissi- 

Eited  by  Castillion,  who  invaded  the  stale  at  the  head  of  about  eight 
iindred  men  and  sat  down  before  the  copital  which  was  held  by 
Chamarro.  Tlio  latter  was  an  able  stratngist ;  and  as  CastiUinn 
had  no  heavy  guns  to  batter  the  pLice,  he  was'  abont  to  raise  the 
siege,  when  Walker  came  to  him  with  offera  of  aasiptance.  Tlie 
gener^  was  gladly  welcomed  ;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  on  ctmi- 
pelting  Cbaparro  to  surrender,  he  should  receive  a  grant  of  60,0i>0 
acres  of  land.     On  the  28th  June  he  landed  in  Nicaragua.     On  the 
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following  day  he  defeated  a  squadron  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  cap- 
turing several  prisoners  at  the  same  time.  On  the  30th  he  offered 
battle  to  Chamarro,  and  the  engagement  being  accepted,  he  was 
defeated  and  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  Fortunately 
for  himself  f  the  ground  offered  obstacles  to  the  manoeuvres  of  cavalry, 
and  he  succeed^  in  canying  off  the  remnant  of  his  bands,  his  tents, 
and  baggage.  Two  months  elapsed  before  his  return.  The  first 
news  he  heard  was  that  the  rival  presidents  had  both  died,  and 
that  tbe  reins  of  government  haa  been  assumed  by  General 
Corail.  Walker  lost  no  time  in  attacking  this  new  foe,  but  was 
signally  repulsed.  Seeing  that  his  smaU  force  was  insufficieut 
to  beat  the  enemy,  he  resorted  to  a  stratagem,  which  shows  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  the  resources  poss^sed  by  this  wonderful 
man.  Vanderbilt  had  established  a  line  of  steamers,  which,  by 
ascending  the  river  San  Juan,  passing  through  Lake  Monagua, 
abridged  the  land  route  across  the  isthmus  to  ten  or  twelve  miles. 
The  line,  the  permanence  of  which  was  guaranteed  by  several 
governments,  was  of  the  utmost  importance ;  but  this  consideration 
did  not  interfere  with  Walker's  plans.  He  seized  two  of  the  steamers 
on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  October,  ascended  the  river,  and  took 
Granada  by  surprise,  the  following  day.  Corail's  troops  were 
strong  enough  to  drive  him  out,  but  their  leader  was  indolent ;  and 
this  £u;t,  coupled  with  the  determination  shown  by  Walker  to 
punish  with  death  all  who  resisted  his  authority,  established  his 
power  in  the  state.  CoraU  himself  recognised  the  general,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  compliance  with  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  AVar. 
The  presidency  was  given  to  Falucio  Rivas,  on  whom  the  burthen 
of  the  government  waa  thrown,  for  special  purposes,  by  Walker,  who 
retain^  2JI  the  executive  power  to  himself,  whilst  his  proxy  bore 
all  the  responsibility  of  the  administration.  In  a  few  months  this 
arrangement  fell  to  pieces.  Whether  justly  or  no,  the  War  Minis- 
ter was  charged  with  and  convicted  of  treason,  and  Walker,  in 
whose  side 'he  had  long  been  a  tliom,  ordered  him  to  be  shot. 
The  sentence  was  carried  out  with  indecent  haste.  The  exe- 
cution excited  considerable  indignation  even  amongst  the  gene- 
ral's own  partisans,  but  it  was  quickly  forgotten  in  the  crisis 
which  immediately  followed.  Costa  Rica  was  troubled  by  bands 
of  filibusters,  who  crossed  the  frontiers  and  spread  devastation  in 
the  state.  The  president  collected  troops  to  resist  them;  and 
Walker,  fearing  that  this  demonstration  was  aimed  at  himself,  de- 
cLured  war  against  Costa  Rica.  Again  he  seized  the  transit  steamers, 
and  attack^  the  enemy,  this  time  with  less  success.  Various 
engagementa  were  fought,  but  notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of 
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life  on  both  sides,  neither  obtained  anysoHd  advantage.  Whilsi 
the  general  was  thus  occupied,  Rivas  fled  to  Leon,  where  he  estab- 
lished himself,  and  raised  the  flag  of  revolt  against  hia  late  master. 
The  three  republics  of  Goatenuua,  Honduras,  and  San  Salvador, 
alarmed  for  ueir  independence,  formed  ^  league  to  destroy  tho 
general.  The  latter  was  not  dismayed  by  this  fresh  combination, 
lie  was  elected  president,  encountered  the  allies,  and  almost  annhi- 
lated  them  in  a  series  of  pitched  battles.  They  were  ready  to  des- 
pair when  the  Costa  Ricans,  this  time  capturing  die  transit  vessels, 
took  the  forts  defending  the  passage  of  the  San  Juan,  and  cut  oif  the 
general's  supplies.  At  last,  he  was  shut  up  completely,  and  had 
decided  on  throwing  himself  on  the  mercy  of  ^e  allies ;  but  he 
contrived  to  win  terms  from  them,  guaranteeing  his  and  his  com> 
rades'  lives.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1857.  he  left  Central  America 
for  the  States.  He  had  not  given  up  all  ideas  of  conquest  at 
the  time,  and  his  ambition  was  fostered  by  the  encouragement 
which  reached  him  from  all  sides.  An  opportunity  soon  presented 
iteelf .  Costa  Rica  and  Nicara^^  had  gone  to  war,  about  some 
difficulties  i-especting  the  transit  route,  and  both  States  were  in 
a  sad  state  of  commotion.  Walker  seiiaed  the  moment  to  collect 
two  hundred  foUowers,  whom  he  induced  to  join  his  flag,  by 
promises  of  extravagant  rewards.  He  landed  at  Greytown,  and  was 
preparing  to  march  forward,  when  Paulding,  the  American  Com- 
mander on  the  station,  arrested  the  general  and  his  band,  and  sent 
them  back  to  the  States.  So  great  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
filibuster,  that  no  sooner  had  Sie  belligerent  republics  neard  of  his 
apj>roach,  than  they  forgot  their  differences,  and  united  to  resist 
tneir  common  foe ;  and  an  arrangement  was  concluded  by  which 
England  and  the  States  undertook  Uie  protection  of  the  transit 
route  thenceforward.  But  Walker  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  this 
formidable  difficulty.  He  assembled  a  fresh  band  of  adventurers  in 
lluatan,  one  of  the  bay  islands,  which  they  reached  in  fruit  vassels. 
With  one  hundred  men  he  took  Trincillo,  in  Honduras,  and  invited 
the  population  to  throw  t)ff  the  yoke  of  the  established  government. 
On  the  21st  of  August,  1859,  the  British  war-ship  Icarus  compelled 
Walker  to  quit  the  town ;  and  being  chased  by  some  Honduras  regi- 
ments, he  and  his  band  were  captuml.  He  was  immediately  tried 
by  court-martial  and  shot.  So  strongly  was  public  indignation 
aroused  by  his  acta,  that  the  inhabitants  sought  to  prevent  his  remains 
being  decently  interred.  All  accounts  concur  in  stating,  that  he 
met  his  fate  like  a  brave  man,  that  he  accepted  the  consolations  of 
religion,  and  ezprened  lively  sorrow  for  his  misdeeds. 
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_..-■        __  ____  ___-_  „  knew  Giw«  lanigan.      She  was «  little,  wiry-limbed,  blear-everf. 

THE  "  PLOWBB  OP  THE  WELL."  m  woman,  who  went  .bout  the  viUaKe  in  7r^  bood'and  a  chS 

A  STOKT  or  MAY  DAV.  apron,  fas' feet  encased  inn  pair  of  hi^'h-Bounrting  brottue*-     Graca 

faetrajed  in  her  attire  a  gipcyiah  fondneai  for  plaii^   and  brigbfc 
>  popultir       coloured  fabrics  in  consecfueiicc  of  wbich  ehe  wsa  popularly  known  bjr 
na  the  well,"  on       thenink-nameot" theoulddaiH'y."  AiiiongsthcrotherpeculiaritieB, 
With  the  first       ahc   was  pa«ionat«ly  addicted  to  the  nau  of  a  ^ort,   blade  pipe, 
,e  tamouB  apring,    |   which  it  was  bdieved  was  scarcely  abeent  from  her  mouth  even  when 

she  ali^pt. 

. — . Inallmat- 

tere  of 
witch- 
craft. 
rocIlB,and 

GncewHS 


culatini,  ^'*^  caiM 

it    wat  ''''1     '<^' 

■uppaaed  *""*   "V 

tUthisOT  »  procflM 

berneiAh*  which 

booT'B  t  h  e  se 

c  0  V  B  l«8e«  <lo 

won]  (1  Dotafford 

jiclU  but-  d«cri^«  ; 

ter,  their  "^'^  ""'"- 

fallinjjoff  '^'^^  '''" 

bei  n  g  housu - 

coiapnn-  kikiuihe 

wtLiT  fur  lliiitch  of 

by    the  ''"    '^'^ 

sudden  t.ige^iid 

increase  f""^     " 

in    the  hor^fi. 

yield     of  ^  ?;  ,"  8 

iheiroiiu.  ■>""«'  " 

The  core-  ""^  '^''"'" 

numyfalU  P^^  *» » 

under  the  Lfntn^. 


general 

name  of  jjuJojuMj  that  is  to  say,  charaw,  by  which  the  "  good  pco;  lie" 
were  propitia^  m  behalf  of  the  celebrant.  Countless  stonea  and 
l^nda  bare  this  odd  custom  for  a  conimon  bads ;  and,  as  in  all 
proceedings  where  the  Bupematoral  element  is  aup|>osed  to  be  ui- 
voked,  fuAea  have  been  dociibed  aa  taking  a  abue  m  the  procev. 

Every  one  in  Dramihawn,  trom  Bill  H^;arty,  whose  fonreatood 
>t  the  east  cJ  the  vill^ie,  to  Jolumy  Walker,  the  "tea-man,   whoae 


tieimpaandelvea  thatdoniirtcliii.'f  by  night.  No  Beason  of  the  yenr 
passed  over  without  ita  special  BUperstitious  obscrvauce — Shrovetide, 
Midsummer,  Halloween,  each  hail  ita  peculiar  rite.  Much  has  been 
written  to  fasten  the  charge  of  gross  impifty  on  educated  persons 
of  the  class  to  which  Grace  belonged  ;  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  learning  and  logic  are  nususud  when  thus  applied,  and  that  the 
world  will  persist  in  believing  tbat  the  evil  of  our  superstitiona  is 
mcve  tiian  counterbalanced  by  their  poetry  and  inuLginatiTenee*. 


O^'J 


liiL   lLiLL:>xii.x  »i:^i>   U\^iiLtil\   Jvc  U\AL. 


V.-: 


Orsot  h"!  ctLc*  i>^^^  TTArj-tr^-*'.  S  t^e  'srorfd,  bat  dark  daji  had 
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ijity  fee.  it-     i:  '.  --   ly*; 
'.Li.  ?•'.  bTit  ib^  J-A-i;.  -i* 


A  r '*-i'H.     Li- 


'I'.e 


a..',  t.. 


i'  ft  I  a  a 


I','  1. 
;•  ;.  -I    -'^  «  i.    ?.  h-  1 

oc  la:.  1  ar  !  a  -..,  ^l;  ".  .\ ,     'i  L*  tc  J**-  I..,  1 
\\  K  fjfSi.W'ti  £r  in  ih:.-.  K-i»rf  1l.   ..i  ..y,  >' 

■1:1  iLVU..  ./  to  c\.rrT  out  tLilt 
ttvliJ  jr  .'jrciiih.:  to  th»j  i-jj'l  c:  ills  (Lv-.  N::k  fcuxd  ujarly  aix 
f'-«-'.   in  Ji>«!   van,;.*,  a:,  J  v.os  g-^  f!:j*r  a    r*  -^^iiii-a  ol    the   n»"»"l»  r*e 

I  4 

tvj'i  '4  U.'..  !/  )r  a  i*y  a.-  ci.'^irl  rx-  fi,  n^d  ii^  t\.,^  ]/ronTjce.  He  *i^l 
a  Ij^jsi'i  of  !•:  .J  'i  f. .l'/..i  i  L-i  r.  v. ii,.ii  f'li  :;.  two  jn^sdt  siiCc-kc  ov.*r 
li'-,  I  ?rij/k-«  uii  1  (X*".. :  - 1  li:.- <"x\^}  v,.v"i  a  »il  iff  cn^p  r-seiDoling  if^i'i- 
K'UTii ':ir»i'.IiV,o«yJ.  'i  u  •  1. 1  vi  Lus  ri^'h:  cyj  f^ff.i.'M  jientui^c;.*  y 
to  «.u«  ij  ati  eJtt'/tit  thit^  ic  al;f.  ^-t  covci  <i  thj  orb  Wow  i:.  a;:'i  I  lit 
hi.> i^(^  8  wiiikiii;?  «jApr  -  i'Ci  v,  ii]-  Ij,  iii roi'ii/iiii*!*-*!  wit..  \\\r  &.1.:iju 
{.'f  t/w^rj'^ne- -  of  hL-.  ij,oii*h  ?-.  i  t)i'  vk-iAwj:  1  i  .of  iiLs  chin,  c  ,ji- 
h^ittr.wi  a  i^iiVrio^^iOiiiy  Jit  o:."?  liiicioii-*.  h-.j  !-.-r.  aij'l  imj>jt  .it. 
Ni'k  ha/ i  the  r;j,iita}i'^>i  ot  I>'':j;^  a  itj>>\.u:A  to  ••' .rii'M.'Xt/iDt  the 
j/jjiular  Uiiief  wai»  couiJt*;]ian'je]  by  hl>  a^rtf;  and  sayings.  It  was 
r^ud  tlut  iji^  riU;{>t  on  tit;  A'AjV  in  a  Auck,  aijd  thxit  uo  auioimt  of  ia- 
Bt ruction  could  iuduo^  hiiii  to  n;m«riub».'r  th--  exact  nururjer  of  jMj.ice 
ill  a  shilling.  He  veut  ii;iU*.'-n  and  aIim^I^-ij  in  all  Vfja-UicTS,  turul..g 
up  tL .;  C'ii<ir.  of  \\\a  Xio'v*t*-SA  fao  as  to  c:c|x>}e  a  jjair  of  lean  C4lv  o, 
U'#ri  iiy  c<>lour-.^i  Uy  exix>ruro  to  fire  and  weath<ir.  Yet,  in  th^j  i.iuiu 
-\i<.k  wa*  no  ft/>l,  and  wiiat  \i  fj<^tnr,  no  coward,  lie  was  wi.->e 
t:j»»u;i}i  to  rt'fiwe  all  Ijeii^-f  iji  hl-s  nuUi'rr's  fej/ji^  and  cbaniiii,  aii  i 
Aiick'.-*!  cnou;^li  to  provokt;  Ji'.-r  by  exj  ijinj^  Lcr  jji-iiogues.  If  oi. ly 
r:bukc<l  to;"  a  miiyl'.meano'.jr,  he  would  plact;  hui  back  to  the  w*!i, 
ajid  laugh  Hkca  tickle^i  ;^rilj'in  uniU  the  teaiTi  Btart-jsi  into  hia  eyu^, 
and  liiii  hil'.i  ach.-d  fr  .in  hh<;kin^.  l>nt  wh  never  his  moth'.-i*fl 
di.^pk'iihuie  kou^rht  an  outlet  in  bl'<»ws,  Nick  Avould  ^'makc''  for  the 
door,  and  Uptake  hiiJis<.'lf  to  a  nei^'hlxjuring  liine-kiln  where  hij 
livc^l  on  r*KL-.te<l  jx>UttOi«,  often  for  tiircj  conuecutive  days,  until  tiie 
.t'>riu  blew  over. 

At  kit,  li'i  binned  gi'iev  -Uijly  a^'ain^t  the  parental  aulhorit}', 
Jtiid  vsu:*  driven  from  the  h')iL:>e  with  a  voilcj  of  injunctions, 
*•  iivver  to  ^Urkcn  the  d>or  after  durinf;  die  rest  of  his  mortal  Ufu." 
Th;  cxpuUif'n  cout  the  hojxjleas  youih  httle  anxiety.  As  lie  said 
li  ULX'lf,  '•  he  was  used  to  it ;"  and  h'»  returned  to  tia  old  'I'lnrt-'re 
V. nil  a  Kobriety  of  tenit.i^r  and  an  alacrity  of  pace  which  wouH  have 
done  honour  to  a  greater  philo8oj»her.  The  Ciuwe  of  the  fi.iC^is  waa 
thin.  One  May-day,  (irace,  who  liud  Ijeen  mygteriously  a^jwnt  in 
thi  morniDg,  returned  home  aljout  noon,  drew  her  creejxieu  to  tho 
lire,  and  having  li;:liuxl  her  black  pipe,  toc;k  ft  mwJitative  smoke  tip 
tho  chimney.  Moilier  and  mn  were  silent  for  many  minutes — the 
one  enjoy in;^  her  jfij^e,  the  other  profoundly  eligaged  in  the  manu- 
farture  of  bird-lime.  Any  one  loijkint  at  the  two  would  have 
gu<'.sHed  that  no  common  anxiety  lay  at  (rracc^s  heart — .u  .uixlety 
in  which  Nick  ha<l  more  bhare  than  he  wiashod  Kh  .11  bj  male 
pul>lic.  KventuaUy,  Orace  bcpran  to  rock  hcr.self  from  bide  to  ti  le. 
a  proceeding  which  alway^  gr>e  Nick  Considerable  displeasure,  aiia 
often  forccni  him  to  qui  I  tl.e  house. 

*'  Muijha,  nuAher,"  he  asked,  at  h  ,t,  lifting  hb  head  from  the 
bird-lime  and  cjifiting  a  malicious  loi)k  9\  ^^^^  ^14  wonaan,  "  i«n*k 
that  child  aslei.-j)  yet  ?" 

(irace,  who  fully  appreciated  the  force  of  the  joke,  raised  her 
head  for  a  moment,  and  slowly  rc-sumed  her  rocking  movement. 

*'  Nick,"  phe  jyiid,  after  a  Rnort  j^iu^ti,  **  you  inuht  soon  go  out 
and  turn  a  hand  for  younself.  Things  is  going  to  the  bad — worse 
and  worse — and  if  I  can  make  out  a  bit  ^n'  sup  for  myself,  H'atnottj 
than  I'll  be  able  to  do  for  you,  you  idUn'  vagabone.** 

**  Why,  then,  isn't  your  f rinds,  the  good  people,  goin*  to  belrind 
yez  a  bit,  uttlier  all  ycr  thrubble  to  plaze  them — eh,  mother  ?** 

(irace  took  a  long  whiff  and  knocked  out  the  ash  of  her  nipe  on 
the  hob.  **  Faijc,  avourneen,  1  believe  they're  just  as  hard  up  as 
ournelvcs,  the  crathure,  an'  more's  the  pity," 

*'  Muslia,  don't  be  nmniu'  away  via  yer  seven  senses  entirely, 
moth'T.  Av  coorse,  *  Ni  ahnU  saoi  gam  l"chl,  and  that's  nayther 
her4i  nor  there  wid  xx;ople  tiiat  have  oceans  of  goold  and  silver  to  do 

"*  No  one's  without  a  failing. 


as  ther  lika  iril  III  be  bril  no-w.  ti'  xhz  c:ir  nL:;!iin'  as  ^^v  as 
a  c^Jt  5ii,^i.  vez  d:j./t  tkuji  th.-   -  V:  -^i- i^-ri-i-:.'.*  ■* 

"  1:'-!  not  L£»e  lirst  gcMi  ic.Ag  a  f-x-l  iul"  abe  aiiawerjd,  **  sllA  I 
dii  tferr  to  tAam  th^  irrli  tLi*  m  ciiki^,  bit  I  might  as  weii  be 
aiiiiiij-tin*  xo  prod  the  Li-.'.*--!  liix-n  with  a  knittin'-aeedle.'' 

••  la  ^'..' in  r-r  rzlt  ni-i:t  at  «ii'?*'  wii  Nick,  by  war  of  an 
&!»*tr  ^ixe  a-iiresficxi  to  a  tiird  party.  '•  Horns  Sid  kxuitiii*'neelic&, 

••  V'-rra.  T'>t  o«  -?7.  r»-  i.  -^nv  'rii  hsrd  esiogfi  to  get  anron  ler- 
ET-'  \a  into  iLai  rti  L^l  ir  y.rz.  Afthtr  all  my  tiirui^.e,  I 
Qii^-jt  as  wVU  hi  pratiii'  i«.»  iL-  griiJe.  as  tbryin'  to  km  Tex.*' 

••  Ai.  lb  La.  d  .^js  jez  Iimt  h  j-  'r'  cjii  tinned  N:ck,  with  a  mo?r  un- 
filial  inwrrjf  tr-n.  **  Isn't  it  ae  ai^y  for  Toa  to  say.  vani>t  for  ail  in 
all.  ar  yez  8kiL:.uitjd  th^  well  this  ttumin  V  be^or  if  yezdidnt,  tpv.- 
tl*.  Ojw  a  grioli  medJl-  and  pin&ion  £u:r  off  daoeally,  this  mina:..-  " 

*•  Haven't  I  u.-wid  y**i  I  was  nn  and  skimmed  it  airly  eov  ijh, 
you  bordKJon  ?"  sLcaited  Grac^  vhose  temper  was  fisiUy  declli^ii.o 
In  th'^  WTOQg  direction. 

**  Now  that's  a  plain  answer,"  rejoinc<l  Nick,  mppcaBiig  a  ku  Ji. 
At  yez  iaaid  tliat  at  fust  !«^«  a?'  »r.e  tanibole  ye'd  spare  ▼«?!>•.'* 
Whv  thin,  mother,  now  that  v^r  oomin'  out  raisonable,  tdl  us  :.  \ 
alx/at  it.  won't  yez." 

**  Until  yez  bell  it  ail  orer  the  paiisb,  I  •Qppoie,'^  aaid  Grakce, 
with  a  Utile  bittern  -ss, 

*•  Is  it  me,  mother  I  Dickons  the  word  thei*  *'  -^11  hear  iv  it 
from  me,  I  be  IjaiL" 

Grace  having  been  re>  eatedly  re-as?ured  tha^  Mickwou' !  ^Tc-s^er -.  ^ 
h  J  secret  inviolably,  aLd  imj>clk*l  by  the  natural  deeire  wtt ...  f^  -1 
to  hghten  our  buitiiens  by  tli^iriiig  ih^m  with  oihjrs^  took  her  |>1^  _* 
from  her  mouth  and  began  as  follows : — 

''  Yez  see  Nick,  as  the  ould  cow,  bads  gcannin  to  her,  was  makin' 
up  her  mind  to  give  up  mil  kin*  complately,  I  gez  to  myself  that  r<l 
ji.-e  what  could  be  done  bT  sett  in' a  chiirm  to  take  awar  Biddv 
Grady's  crame  and  butther  and  bring  it  back  to  ourselves.  3 1  ay 
mornin\  you  know,  great  a  fool  as  yon  are,  is  the  only  time  o'  the 
yt-ar  to  set  the  rale  charm ;  so  I  got  up  before  the  cock  was 
crowin*,  and  set  off  to  Tubher-ahina  with  the  new  skimmer  in  my 
pocket.  An'  when  I  g^>t  to  the  brink  ir  the  well,  lo  and  behuld 
you  I  what  was  sit  tin*  there  fominst  me  on  the  top  iy  a  bulra^^h 
but  an  oul  crath?r  about  the  hoith  of  a  piggin  I  Atrah,  yez  j<5honli 
see  his  nr-rie  !  'twas  as  long  an'  as  sharp  as  Paddy  Crosby's  shears, 
and  on  the  t'tp  iv  his  shoulders  he  had  a  hump  like  a  sergeant's 
kna}>&ack.  There  he  was  sated  as  nate  aa  tuppence,  and  as  grand 
as  a  lord. 

Momin'  ma'am,*  aez  Ule,  wink  in*  at  me  wid  his  two  eyes. 
'  Muaha,  the  same  to  yerself  \  aez  I,  *  if  there's  no  offince  in 
wishin*  it\ 

'* '  Troth  an'  there's  not,  ma'am*,  lez  my  ould  laddo.  ^  Isn^t  it 
airly  yer  out  t*  sez  he,  agin.* 

^*  ^Everyone  to  his  taste,'  sez  I,  aa  the hidy  said  when  she  kis^e^l 
her  cow. 

'' '  Indeed,^  sez  he,  *  Indeed  1  Is  it  any  harm  to  ask  when  yerst.'b* 
kissed  yer  cow  latt  T 

'^  ^  Oh,  faix,  as  for  that  matther,*  ses  myself,  makin'  answer  to 
him,  '  'tis  as  the  tit  comes  an'  goes.  It  isn't  every  day  a  heifer  cnn 
dhry  her  mouth,'  sei  I  *  wid  a  cambric  bandkercher.' 

**  *  Thrue  for  you,  lira.  Lanigan,'  says  he,  giving  a  twist  atop  iv 
the  bulruah.     *  Are  yez  makin'  much  by  your  buttner  those  times.' 

^^  As  yez  asked  the  kusiition  civil,  agragal,  sec  I,  Vd  be  sorry  to 
dcsave  yez.  Why  thin,  I*m  bate  intireiy  this  sayson.  Yez  might 
as  ^ell  be  milkin^  a  miU\stone  as  to  persnade  the  oow  to  do  her 
duty  ;  an','  sez  I,  foUowin'  up  the  discoorse,  ^  if  somethin'  dont  turn 
up  this  morniif ,  lH  haTe  to  give  up  house  and  home,  and  go 
^eediii\  <»  hindin',  or  somethin'  iy  that  sort.' " 

"  ^  iSkim  away/  aiz  he,  *  skim  away,  Mrs.  lAnigan,  and  the  diril 
}8  in  it,'  says  he,  scratchm'  his  head,  and  takin'  a  pinch  iy  snuff. 
♦  if  yez  don't  do  betther  nor  yer  doin'.*  '* 

"  ^  More  power  to  yez,'  sez  I  to  him,  dippln*  the  new  skimmer 
into  the  weU  *,  and  (aith  it  was  hardly  wet,  when  I  hears  a  gre.it 
hallooin'  over  head,  ana  on  lookin'  tip,  does  yez  see,  what  was  thf  ry? 
above  me,  fly  in'  about  in  the  air,  oiit  two  or  three  foine  leeli  >, 
galavantin'  wid  aich  other,  and  makin'  the  cnriorisest  noise  I  evor 
heerd.  Well,  whilst  they  kept  ginglin'  atid  turning  all  iv  a  sudilen 
m  Murty  Begau'e  mare  broke  her  leg,  they  set  up  ^  cry  of  *  Butthei 
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is  prfn'.  bntther  isccpmin ;  aiew  !'  I  cocka  tny  eye  at  thim,  and  Bces  . 
il^,  hiuTui'  the  qaaze  wmj  thiaj  had  of  fittttfactiu'  np  luid  down, 
tbey  i^ere  nUe  lool^ia'  girls,  drsKed  i»  popiia  fnm  top  to  toe,  oaiy 
.  Ui&t  it  wu  a  bit  thin  ud  aiiikj  from  beia'  wwked  k>  often.  The 
ouid  gfotleman  tiiat  was  furciiiGtiiM  wHgoDS  aileep  vken  I  wonted 
(oafik  him  wb)  thej  were,  but  j«Bt  ■trai)^  at  &li  bvk,  I  leiui 
Mtotfaer  couple  iv  boyoe  rocetic'  atop  iv  the  i^jdmis.  Unc  iv  thctn 
wMsmoiiD'  «pipe  ■  hit^orte-thMi  my  owndudbctii,  niultoBeehii 
I'lkd  BhriTtilldd-up face  wortun'  in aod out  u  he  tuk  his  |jl««t,  would 
111  ike  a  mileSoDc  bttist  witb  lau^iter.  But  Uie  tluog  liict  waa  wid 
.  lu  banged  auyliiiu'  1  ivor  dhremt  iv.  Ycara^  Kii:k,  he  bad  a 
II  :id  on  bis  shoukkts  for  all  the  world  like  a  rmrtit,  and  out  iv  it 
nd.~  two  horns,  turned  (ound  aud  rouad  like  a  cat'ts  tall  at  die  iuds. 

-'  ■  'I'akio'  jer  nuoke,'  siya  myBelf  to  the  gqioooD  wid  the  pipe. 

"  '  Hiuba,  vbo  save  yea  yei  knowlaJKu  '^  act  hv,  puttin'  dawa 
tlieaakeB  wid  the  Dutlof  hie  Uttie  fingur.  '  Dickoiia  ^ust  no, 
ilike,'  aex  he,  tornio'  lo  the  othor  goc«ooii,  '  but  tboae  ignoftinusa 
will  bate  ua  clane  oat  iv  tha  couutry  before  elirovetide.' 

"  'Sure  any  ooe  hearkeniu'  to  ^ei  woukl  tiuuk  'twna  the  whool- 
Tp«f*>'fli-  waa  Bpakia','  sez  I,  '  barno'  hii'd  baag  a  dotea  iv  yer  aeed 
and  breed  in  the  ink-bottle  at  hii  buttou-liolL-.' 

"  '  Didn't  1  tell  yet,  Hike  ?'  aat  ke,  tturain'  round  agia  to  the 
chap  wid  the  honia.  '  We  won't  alaAd  it  ito  looker,'  eei  he,  takin' 
tbe  pipe  from  bia  month.  '  And  what  ill  wind  blew  y  v  heie  eo 
airly,  Idn.  UdtigaD  ?'  Bays  ha. 

"-i'dbeaoTTy  todewv«;«c,'aeiI, '  HHHigh  I  wish  it  waa  mne- 
ooe  eke  put  the  kuat^un.  leu'l  it  m  plain  as  tbs  pipa  in  yer  ugly 
gob  that  'twaa  no  good  wind  lUiruv  me  wlierc  you  aie  V 

"Butther  la  gi^',  buUhur  ia  curain',"  oriud  the  girla  bd^ 
■Imeue. 

"  '  Uoea  yM  heat  that,  Ura.  Lanigiui  i"  ws  my  neigfafaauj — '  an 
yei  Ufteiiin'  to  that?'  aec  he,  wid  a  grin  ti\M  went  from  ear  to  ear. 
'  if  yez  hasn't  loat  aU  yer  tewh,  akini  tbe  well,  and  take  to  yur 
Bh«iij[en  icz  he  '  or  the  duTit  reatve  Iho  bit  av  bultbsr  ye'll  see,  wluht 
ycr  name's  Grace.' 

■  'Xiivi't  tbe  Sr«t  time  aomcbody,  I  wont  mintiou,  gave  a  good 
gdvico,'  KE 1  and  hE9«'s  at  yez ;  and  wid  that  1  di|qwd  the  Aimniet 
a^iii  into  the  well,  but  I  might  as  well  thry  lo  lift  the  watlm'  into  a 
sieve,  tor  it  all  r^n  out  through  the  bottom.' 

'  Befftx,  ycr  done  for  at  IM,'  »ei  the  ouM  boothcon,  ca^liB'  to 
biiDfleU  wid  divBiahin  '  Thry  it  agin'  aea  he.  tliura'a  many  a  ^p 
'ttt'xa  the  cap  and  the  lip.  iln.  Laiugau.  d.irUnt.' 

-  '  Wlttt  du.1l£B  tha  waUier  run  tluou^  tbe  ■kimmei','  set  I,  get* 
till'  angry  ? 

"' Don't  yon  aee  tbe  isyien,'  aaibe — ^'•rrah  bekaaa  it  won't  itop 
in  it.  Mm.  Lanigan.' 

-■'T'ev  been  to  tchool,  nwather,'  aez  I  to  him,  'and  by  the  same 
tdksa,  yea  always  aat  aa  the  windy  side  av  the  btn^e,  and  tha  didn't 
hear  much  ir  the  larnin'  ma  bouchai.' 

■■>Ah,  thin,Grace,'aeibe,lookiu'iuai^tmaBsabedpost.  'tiiertfa 
a  [air  ar  m  there,  ai  V  And  wid  that  the  )>a>r  of  gaoto  st  np  « 
Kreeoh  of  lauglun'  that  let  me  daBoip'  in  tHe  tMitlirunta.' 

"  ^  Butther  is  gain' — butther  ici  comin',  W  tlw  ludiea. 

■'  ■  Yei  botther  out  yer stick,  Grace, '^eaja  the  ould fellow,  'or skim 
LltL-  wuU  at  wattfl.  'Xaka  aaolber  dip  agragal,  and  who  knows  tbe 
liii:kyeBmay  git.' 

■- '  So  I  took  hijn  at  hia  word,  and  put  the  skimrno'  down  a  sue- 
ciud  time,  bat  keepiu'  out  the  ti<le  wid  a  pitch^n-k,  was  divanliin 
to  thryin'  to  take  up  the  cnuue  wid  a  Almmwr  tlut  wotddn't  bonld 
chaner-alleys. 

^  The  Ix^os  iK^n  ku^in.'  my  dear,  a^,  and  sic  they,  "  €raee 
'lid  ya  meet  'eer,  a  fed  haired  womaua  thia  mDmin'  V 

■'  '  Troth,  no,'  «*  I. 

"'Did  vea  come  acroM'«ar  a  magpie?' wtboy. 

'"  'iYoi^  1  did'nt'  aez  I  atcin. 

"  ■  Maybe  yon  .ov^kiokiiJ  Nick'ii  thcowiti'  ui  otdd  shoe  afthar 
yei,  as  yei  luf t  the  houc:,'  «aya  tba  lad  will  Iti:  liuruo. 

"  '  Begannya,  yar  tiylit,  my  hwsko,' 

>>  •  Then'  sex  he, '  yes  might  as  wttU  be  batlen  out  tha  grean  a»y  wid 
a  bottomless  thimble.     Lave  it  alone,  MUshla,  ami  bettW  lugk  nett 

"  The  woida  was  haidly  out  »v  hi.^  ciwlh  wiiea  I  he;i»  a  jOfot 
tallooin'  m  the  air,  niid  on  lookin'  Uf.  uu\y  i  never  turu  aiiMJiar 
Bodavturf  if  t'l.'  air  for  a  mile  itrtiiid  waau't  liicU  wii  (nirieB, 


ii  I,  remimbarin  it  all  of  a 


flyin'from  all  luarthere,  wid  keelets  of  milt  faM«ned  to  tiieir  backs. 
Arraii,  to  bcc  tbsm  was  a  thtate  worth  waJkia' a  distance  for.  tinsna 
av  them  had  tails,  and  aome  av  them  no  tails  at  all ;  atane  av  lliem 
had  beards  cockin'  stifi  oat  av  their  china,  and  some  had  ao  more 
beani  on  thim  than  yareelf ,  avio.  You  needn't  be  sorapin'  yer  chin, 
Nick,  'tis  aa  bsra  aa  tha  dale  taUe  there.  Kaoh  nosai  and  faces  I 
never  seen  U-'fore ;  and  vhikt  they  were  batin'  about  the  Li^^ea, 
the  girii  Bet  np  tim  ould  song  Bf(iii,  '  Battbur  is  goiu' — ^tther  ia 
comin'.'  IninieiUatdy  aU  the  gomooiia  rowled  the  fall  of  their 
keeiem  into  a  big  tub,  and  aax  one,  '  let  Graea  Lonif^ui  loofc  out 
now,'  sai  be,  '  hr  if  her  cow  was  as  ould  aa  Methuiala,  ^'U 
milk  aa  much  now  aa  a  pratyitalk.'  Hearin'  this  diaooone,  I  mAde 
wiothar  dip  iv  the  skimmer,  and  no  Eooiiar  I  misBBd  it  agin  than 
Larry  Hayca'  oock  (divd  cboke  him)  began  crowin',  and  all  the 
iairiaa  vaniHhed  tnaa  my  sight.    !So,  Nick,  daiUnt,  look  out  for  yer- 


lumt  yeE  t" 

>'  b'aix  i  bars,  safe  and  eound,  in  my  pocket,  alanna." 

''  And  (lid  yea  look  at  the  bottom  at  it  when  yar  Kt  df  to  skim 
the  well  this  morning  'r  ' 

"Deed  thiu  1  didn't." 

"  Well,  thin,  hok  at  it  now,  and  ye'll  And  thrM  round  holes 
burned  wid  a  red  hould-fikst  in  tha  bottom  av  it." 


that 


of  the  ntoiail 


through  thu  window, 
'.ified  Xick'ii  statement. 
Ah,  thill,  who  dime  this,  ^anna  ?"  she  ariced,  "  ai,  who  dono 


iB  me,  for  the  fun  av  it,"   replied  her 


thli?  telln 

■'  Uuiba,  faith,  mutiier,  ' 
hojteful  son. 

(tesco  grasped  the  bent  hoop  which  serred  for  a  tonga  in  her 
huuible  houii.4iold,  and  roahed  at  bur  guilty  offspring.  Niek,  wlio 
tviik-ntly  anticipated  sutii  a  movomsait,  iscaped  from  the  boiis? 
and  stood  ■'  mopping  aud  mowing"  before  tie  door.  "  And,  mothLT 
doca  yet  kuow  why  the  ould  cows  milk  ran  aharty  Shure  yei  ui 
ucTcr  gusss— faith,  bcliaae  I  dhrank  it." 

A  auppTfaaBd  scraam  was  Grncu'i  only  answer.  "While  there's 
life  in  yer  luidy,"  ahe  shouted,  "  shun  this  house,  1  warn  yei,  mind, 
I  ivorn  yez ;"  and  with  theae  words  sha  closed  the  door,  and  ra- 
teat«d  beneU  on  the  creapew. 

Nick,  we  are  toki,  atay«d  away  for  liireo  weeks,  and  in  his  ab- 
sence, 90  considerable  was  the  inciease  in  the  yield  of  milk,  that 
Grace  recovered  her  temper,  forgave  hv  undutiful  ton,  and  tlience- 
forth  graw  Ksnetvbat  credulotia  in  tbe  potency  of  chams,  though 
fiho  slung  faithfully  to  lur  old  belief  in  the  world  of  faery. 

lALZa  ABOtTT  PEACOCKS. 
£  are  not  going  to  write  the  natural  hintory  ot  the 
peacock.  It  has  been  done  over  and  over  ngain ; 
and  ahhougli  proverbial  phikiBophy  has  taught  us 
that  a  good  itory  cannot  be  told  too  often,  anotbw 
oiiii.illy  wLse  san-,  with  the  duupest  poBiibla  teeth, 
hm  anured  tu  that  V»  much  of  one  thing  Is  good 
for  nnthiDf^.  And  then,  ngain,  supposing  that  we 
fult  any  djapoaition  to  write  learnedly  about  the  gay 
phunad  biid  at  Juno,  and  Co  soter  into  an  anatomi- 
cal inquiry  romecting  his  bony  atruoture,  his  nervous 
system,  and  the  nM  of  it.  our  spaoe  would  necnsi- 
tite  U3 10  mightily  to  abridge,  tnat  we  diould  ulti- 
mulcly  becoiiie  the  modem  lHustrati(Hi  of  an  old 
Latih  earcaam,  and,  labouring  to  be  brief,  become 
otscure:.  And.  lastly,  we  ate  not  remarknble  for  on 
noqnaintaDce  vitia  Katuixl  History  ;  and  although 
our  knowledge  at  omitkokigj  may  be  sufHcJent  to 
teach  la  the  difference'  between  a  hawk  and  a  heron, 
yet  we  do  not  proSni  to  be  gr&it  upon  the  subject; 
and  liavs  no  stray  l«Ct«s  of  the  alphabet  attached 
to  bur  mmie,  duly  Aanfetrad  at  any  time,  by  any 
adicga.  anywhore.  All  wa  ftopcm  to  do  ie  (o  gog- 
vp  about  tha  peacock. 
A  gay  g^iUaitt  b  the  peaoock,  as  he  etnits  about 
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in  the  sunshine,  his  beautiful  coat  resplendent  in  tlie  light,  his  sharp 
eyes  looking  about  as  if  he  courted  praise,  and  felt  that  he  deserved 
it.  His  form  so  graceful,  as  his  long  tail  sweeps  the  ground  like  Uie 
train  of  a  countess ;  or,  sa  he  sometimes  stands  before  his  less* 
endowed  brethren,  and  spreads  that  tail  of  his  in  a  gleaming  semi- 
circlo,  bright  and  gay,  teaming  with  its  black  disks  and  rings  of 
gold.  Yes ;  a  noble  feOow  is  the  peacock.  His  small  head  crowned 
with  a  crest  of  feathers,  choice  and  erect ;  his  neck  long  and  slender, 
tapering  gracef idly  from  the  breast  upwards ;  his  back  and  wings  of 
a  light  ash  cobur,  mingled  with  black ;  his  head,  and  neck,  and 
breast  of  a  greenish  blue,  with  a  gloss  which,  in  the  sunbeams, 
appears  exce^ingly  brilliant ;  his  eyes  set  between  two  stripes  of 
white ;  the  feathers  of  lus  tail  of  a  cliangeable  mixture  of  green, 
blue,  purple,  and  gold.  Standing  thus  before  us,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  objects  imaginable. 

The  earliest  mention  which  we  can  trace  of  the  peacock,  is  in  the 
Dook  of  Job.  At  what  period  that  book  was  written,  is  itself  un- 
certain, but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  most  ancient  book  in 
the  world — "  All  Men's  Book,"  Carlyle  calls  it,  and  so  it  is  a  truly 
Cathohc  production.  There  in  the  strange  mysterious  story  of  the 
man  of  Uz,  God  himself  challenges  the  patriarch  to  reply  to, 
amongst  other  questions,  this  query :  "  Gavest  thou  the  goodly  wings 
unto  the  peacock,  or  wings  and  feathers  unto  the  ostrich  ?'^  Thus  it 
would  appear,  even  in  tliose  early  days,  when  the  world  was  young, 
the  peacock  was  famed  for  his  beautiful  plumage,  and  had  become 
an  ouject  of  general  adnuration. 

At  a  later  period,  when  Solomon  the  Wise  was  kins  over  Israel^ 
and  the  fame  of  his  doings  was  world-wide,  peacocks  out  added  to 
the  attraction  of  his  court.  The  glory  of  the  Jewish  people  had 
culminated  in  their  king,  Solomon,  whose  wisdom  surpassed  the 
wLsdom  of  the  Egyptians,  whose  fame  was  in  all  nations  round 
about ;  who  had  spoken  three  thousand  proverbs,  and  composed  a 
tiiousand  and  five  songs ;  who  had  written  of  trees,  from  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  to  the  hyssop  which  grew  upon  the  wall ;  who  was  con- 
vei'sant  with  the  habits  and  characters  of  beasts,  and  fowl,  and 
creeping  things,  and  fishes ;  who  had  received  the  congratulations  of 
mirrounding  sovereigns  ;  who  had  reared  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
employing  in  the  labour  thirty  thousand  men.  Even  Solomon,  the 
jurisprud^t,  thought,  it  a  desirable  thing  to  have  the  gaudy  pea- 
cock m  his  court,  for  once  *^  in  three  years  came  the  navy  of  Tarshish, 
bringing  gold,  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks."  It  is  a 
high  honour  to  the  noble  family  of  peacocks,  that  Solomon  should 
have  had  them  imported  to  his  court,  in  order  to  gratify  his  taste 
fur  the  beautiful  productions  of  nature. 

The  recollection  of  the  great  Hebrew  king  leads  us  to  think  of 
another  potent  sovereign,  who,  in  after  days,  by  battle  and  vic- 
tory, established  his  name  for  ever  in  the  world's  history,  but  who, 
in  his  moment  of  briUiant  triumph,  could  afford  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  supremacy  of  Nature.  We  allude  to  Alexander  the  Great — 
that  sovereign  who  wept  for  other  worlds  to  conquer.  Even  this 
^^  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,"  whose  motto,  in  truth,  might  have 
been  **  Veni,  vidi,  vici,'*  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  peacocks, 
that,  when  in  India,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hyarotis,  ne  laid  n 
heavy  fine  and  punishment  on  any  person  who  should,  in  any  way, 
wound,  injure,  or  disturb  them. 

About  this  time  a  pair  of  peacocks  were  carried  to  Athens  as  great 
curiosities.  The  rumour  of  their  arrival  spread  all  over  (jreece.  It 
would  appear  that  from  distant  parts  the  rich  and  noble  took  a 
journey  to  the  classical  city,  and  paid  rather  exorbitantly  for  a  view 
of  the  wonderful  birds.  ^*  Going  to  look  at  the  peacocks  in  Greece" 
was  a  popular  phrase  of  that  period  ;  *^  going  to  look  at  a  peacock 
in  the  Gardens  of  the  Dublm  Zoological  bociety"  is  a  popular 
saying  of  the  year  1862. 

So  highly  prized  were  peacocks  in  Greece,  that  the  price  of  a  pair 
then  exceeded  thirty  pounds  of  our  pn^sent  money.  At  a  later 
period,  the  Grecian  ladies  had  the  tail  feathers  of  peacocks  arrayed 
in  their  semicircular  sweeps,  and  used  ti.em  as  fans ;  Mght,  beauti- 
ful, fans  they  were,  with  the  brilliant  colour  and  the  glittering  gold 
shining  in  the  light,  and  the  fashion  contributed  very  greatly  to  the 
picturesque  costume  of  those  ancient  dames. 

AVhen  the  city  of  the  seven  hills,  in  its  turn,  began  to  exercisein- 
fiuence  over  the  world,  and  the  Roman  eagle  came  pouncing  on  the 
lesser  birds  of  heaven,  iieacocks  were  highly  esteemed  in  Rome. 
Home,  the  mistress  of  tiic  world,  had  grown  voluptuous.  Her 
xiobles  contended  with  each  other  in  the  empty  vanity  of  titles  and 


surnames  ;  they  invented  or  selected  the  most  lofty  and  sonoroos 
appellations — such  as  Reburrus  or  Fabunius,  Paigonius  or  Tyrru- 
sius.  They  measured  their  rank  and  consequence  by  the  loftiness 
of  their  chariots,  the  magnificence  of  their  apparel,  Uie  novelty  of 
their  pleasurel,  and  the  delicacy  of  their  food.  A  strong  and  espe- 
cial regard  had  they  for  the  latter.  At  the  Roman  tables,  the  Inrds, 
the  squirrels,  or  the  fish  which  appeared  of  an  uncommon  size,  were 
contemplated  with  curious  interest,  and  the  scales  were  duly  brou^t 
to  ascertain  their  exact  weight,  and  notaries  were  summoned  to 
attest,  by  an  authentic  reconl,  the  truth  of  the  marvellous  event. 

In  those  day  it  was  fashionable  among  the  great  men  at  Rome 
to  eat  peacocks,  not  because  peacocks  were  delicioiis  eating,  but 
bjcause  they  were  expensive.  The  manner  in  which  the  peacock? 
were  prepared  for  table  is  uncertain :  for  it  appears  that,  after  the 
highest  seasoning,  their  flesh  is  still  black,  tougn,  and  when  compared 
with  that  of  other  birds,  but  poor  and  insipid.  But  peacock  was 
an  aristocratic  dish.  It  belonged  to  a  class.  The  expense  prevented 
the  common  sort  from  offering  so  costly  a  viand.  It  is  said, 
that  the  man  who  first  undertook  to  fatten  peacocks  for  the  markets 
made  his  fortune  by  the  trade.  Hortentius,  the  orator,  was  the 
Roman  noble  who  first  ordered  them  to  be  served  up  at  his  table  as 
an  article  of  food,  and  he  became  highly  celebrated  on  this  account. 
How  long  peacocks  were  consid^ed  a  delicious  and  costly  article  of 
diet  does  not  appear.  In  France,  during  the  days  of  King  Francis— 
of  cloth  of  gola  renown — these  birds  were  still  used  at  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  great  and  noble.  At  a  somewhat  earlier  period  it 
seems  that  they  were  eaten  in  England,  but  at  that  time  they  were 
only  introduced  to  garnish  the  festive  board.  The  fashion  then  was 
to  take  off  the  akin  of  the  bird,  and  having  prepared  the  flesh  with 
salt  and  spices,  the  skin  was  again  drawn  on,  so  that  the  bird  ap- 
peared in  full  plumage,  and  in  nowise  injured  by  the  preparation. 
Thus  fitted  up  for  service,  it  was  kept  for  many  years  to  be  set  on 
the  table  in  full  dress — ^its  tail  spread  to  full  proportions,  and  a  very 
marvel  to  behold— on  all  great  occasions.  At  weddings,  and  other 
high  times,  they  filled  the  beak  and  throat  of  the  bird  with  cotton 
and  camphor,  which  was  set  on  fire  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
company. 

Our  first  peacocks  were  brought  from  the  East  Indies ;  and  we 
are  assured  that  they  are  still  found  in  vast  flocks  in  a  wild  state  in 
Java  and  Ceylon.  .£lian  says  they  were  brought  into  Greece  from 
a  barbarous  country.  Its  introduction  to  the  west  was  probably 
originally  owing  simply  to  the  beauty  of  the  bird.  Aristophanes 
mentions  Persian  peao(3cks,  and  Suidus  calls  them  *^  Median  birds." 
Aufidius  Hurio  is  charged  by  Pliny  with  being  the  fixst  who  fatted 
up  the  peacock  for  the  feast  of  the  luxurious. 

The  pea-hen  seldom  lays  above  five  or  six  ^;gB  in  this  climate 
before  she  sits.  Aristotle,  indeed,  informs  us  that  she  lays  twelve. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  she  may  be  thus  prolific  in  other 
and  more  favourable  climates,  for  it  is  certain  that  in  their  own 
native  forests  they  are  numerous  beyond  expression.  The  common 
act '  of  the  bird  is  twenty  years,  and  not  until  the  third  year  do<s  it 
display  its  gay,  beautiful,  and  variegated  plumage.  There  are 
various  descriptions  of  this  bird,  some  of  which  are  white,  others 
crested;  that  which  is  called  the  peacock  of  Thibet  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  feathered  creation,  containing  in  its  plumage  all  the 
most  vivid  colours,  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  green,  disposed  in  au 
almost  artificial  order,  as  if  merely  to  please  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
Buffon  says :  ^^  CUraate  has  not  less  influence  on  the  plumage  of 
birds  than  on  the  fur  of  quadrupeds.  We  have  seen  that  the  hare, 
the  ermine,  and  most  other  animals,  are  subject  to  become  white  in 
cold  countries,  esqecially  in  winter ;  and  now  we  find  a  species  of 
peacock  which  appears  to  have  experienced  the  same  results  from 
the  same  cause,  and  more  important  ones  still ;  for  this  cause  has 
produced  a  permanent  i-ace  in  this  species,  and  seems  to  have  acted 
more  powerfully  upon  the  feathers  of  this  bird,  since  the  whiteness 
of  hares  and  ermine  is  but  transient,  taking  place  during  the  winter 
only,  like  that  of  the  wood-hen  and  lajopus ;  but  the  white  peacock 
is  always  white  in  sununer  as  in  Vinter,  in  Rome,  as  in  Torneo ;  and 
this  new  colour  has  become  so  fixed,  that  from  ^ggs  laid  and  hatched 
in  Italy  come  white  peacocks." 

Strangely  beautiful  is  this  description  of  peacocks.  Although  the 
birds  be  white,  a  creamy  white,  they  still  retain  some  vestiges  of  the 
gorgeous  colouring  peculiar  to  the  species.  They  carry  in  their 
plumage  the  impression  of  the  different  colours,  indicated  by  a 
whitenesB  more  or  less  pore,    Hiese  birds  are  highly  valued,  and 
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produced  a  atrikin^lv  be&utdful  appearance  in  a  group  of  gay  plumed 
peacocks,  bright  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

In  the  ^^  Fraich  Encyclopoedia,^^  Sonnini  says  that  the  race  of  white 
peacocks  is  not  essentially  oriffinid  to  the  north,  for,  in  1783,  a  pair 
of  common  peacocks  produced  at  Gentilli,  near  Paris,  four  young 
ones,  two  of  which  presenred  the  plumage  of  their  parents,  and  two 
were  entirely  white.  Nevertheless,  Manduyt,  who  relates  this  fact, 
observes  that  there  was  no  white  peacock  in  the  village  nor  in  the 
enviroDB.  The  same  thing  occurrod,  a  few  years  before,  in  an  estate 
equally  near  Paris.  It  then  appears,  that  the  whiteness  of  the 
plumage  of  the  peacock  is  a  simple  accidental  variety,  which  one 
cannot  regard  as  fonninff  a  permanent  race ;  and  what  seems  to 
prove  this  still  more  is,  that  these  white  peacocks  are  very  rare.  A 
peacock  bears  the  first  rank  among  domestic  fowls,  as  the  eagle  do€8 
among  the  birds  of  prey ;  for  which  reason  the  ancients  consecrated 
the  eagle  to  Jupiter,  and  the  peacock  to  Juno.     Young  writes : — 

"How  rich  the  peacock  I  what  bright  glories  ran 
From  plame  to  plume,  and  vary  in  the  son  I 
He  proudly  spreads  thorn  to  the  golden  ray. 
Gives  all  ma  colours,  and  adonis  the  day  ; 
With  conscious  state  the  8{)acious  round  displays, 
And  slowly  moves  amid  the  waving  blaze." 


FAVEESHAM  OK  HIS  WAY  TO  FAME. 

BY  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

OURTSHIP !"  expostulates  Mr.  Clifton,  addressing 
ourselveB.  ^^  Am  I  courting  Miss  Faversham,  who 
will  have  at  least  £400,  per  annum.  I,  the  seedy 
tutor,  who  has  missed  his  chance,  and  is  now  an 
adventurer,  with  plenty  to  say,  depend  upon  it, 
but  with  no  forum,  no  open  page,  no  pulpit.  You 
remind  me  of  my  family — well,  it's  true  wequarter — 
but  never  mind,  quartetings  in  these  degenerate 
days  will  never  tempt  girls  to  halve  their  substance 
with  classic  beggars." 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Clifton's 
courage  has  failed  him  already.  He  diought, 
when  cloeetted  in  Arthur  Mellon's  room,  that  he 
had  the  courage  to  woo  the  lady  calmly,  and  with 
calculation  for  her  money.  He  would  set  his  shield 
against  her  puise,  get  Henry  Faversham  to  inter- 
cede, make  a  bold  stroke,  and  trust  to  fortime  for 
the  rest.     But,  Clifton  was  a  gentleman. 

"  Not  very,"  Clara  replied,  we  thought  a  little 
coquettishly. 

^^  I  ^nt.  Miss  Faversham,"  Clifton  continued, 
^^  that  it  is  difficult  to  prove  even  the  existence  of 
the  subject  upon  which  your  book  is  based ;  but, 
granting  that  there  is  a  spontaneous  and  sudden 
sympathy  which  springs  up  between  some  people  when  they  first 
meet,  a  romance  founded  upon  feeling  at  once  so  unselfish  and  so 
potent  must  surely  prove  amusing  at  least,  if  it  have  the  least  afBnity 
to  nature  in  it."  Clifton  was  always  fond  of  elaborating  his  phrases. 
^^  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Clifton,  I  am  not  able  to  follow  all  your  learned 
reasons.  All  I  know  is  that  the  pedple  talk  in  the  book  as  I  have 
never  heard  people  speak  in  society." 

"  Oh !  I  say !"  interposed  Arthur  Mellon,  who  felt  that  the  con- 
versation was  about  to  become  exceedingly  dull,  ^  Met  me  finish  my 
reading  now,  Mr.  Clifton.  Marston  is  coming  to  see  me  at  two. 
We're  to  go  to  the  Polytechnic  together  to  hear  Professor  Poppies 
tell  about  the  time  when  big  tortoises  ran  about  London." 

Clara  was  not  pleased  wiSi  Arthur ;  nor,  when  Clifton  had  found 
a  seat  beyond  the  eye-range  of  Miss  Faversham,  did  the  tutor  spare 
^e  pupil. 

^^  Gertrude,  or  Love  at  First  Sight,"  was  taken  up  once  more^ 
and  the  pretty  finger  rested  again  against  the  rounded  cheek,  ana 
the  gnarled  seat  received  the  lender  arm.  New  sensations  passed 
into  Clara's  hotrt,  and  she  held  them  there  with  pleasure.  The 
hfiax)  of  the  book  and  the  heroine  took  a  new  and  more  impassioned 
form.  Her  eyes  wandered  with  keener  eagerness  than  before  over 
thepagesof  their  sad  story.    The  story  waa  one  wi^  amonil,  and 


to  the  elucidation  of  this  moral  the  natural  fiow  of  life  was  twisted. 
It  coursed  not — as  under  our  nose  it  courses  usually — ^in  flowing 
words  or  in  arrow-straightncss,  but  it  took  queer  and  sudden  angles. 
It  wandered  here  and  Uiere,  to  strange  stoppages  and  perplexing 
interminglings,  but,  then,  it  showed  virtue  triumphant  in  the  end; 
and  so  it  was  a  highly  moral  book.  The  young  people  who  had 
loved  at  first  sight  were  subsequently  exhibited  at  the  head  of  a 
most  uncomfortable  home,  amid  a  swarm  of  children,  and  with  an 
empty  cupboard.  The  husband  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  very 
tired  of  his  wife ;  and  she,  not  to  be  behind-hand  in  pointing  an 
example,  had  a  sneaking  partiality  for  pne  of  her  lord's  friends. 
These  are,  of  course,  the  average  issues  of  marriages  that  spring 
from  love  at  first  sight.  But  Clara  is  not  in  love  with  Mr.  Clifton ; 
why,  then,  need  the  sad  story  of  Gertrude  Dovelace  depress  her  ? 

Air.  Clifton  again  told  his  friends  that  he  had  met  the  loveliest 
girl  in  Europe. 

"Any  tin?"  Mr.  Pontifex  inquired,  as  he  dipped  into  a  spirit- 
lamp  for  a  cigar-light,  displaying  to  his  opposite  neighboui's  the 
most  elaborate  wrist-studs. 

"  Heaps  I"  was  the  curt  reply  of  Mr.  Clifton. 

"  What  is  she  like  ?"  pursued  the  exquisite  Pontifex,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  not  to  be  easily  caught  by  female  charms. 

Here  Clifton  showed  his  good  taste.  He  declined  to  describe 
AlisB  Faversham.  Her  image  was  something  to  him  already,  too 
sacred  for  presentment  in  club  atmosphere.  He  was  even  sorry  that 
he  had  satisfied  his  friend's  curiosity  about  her  fortune.  He  begged 
that  the  subject  might  be  dropped  at  once — was  generally  voted 
"  spooney" — and  turned  lightly  off  to  discuss  the  debate  of  the  pre- 
vious evening. 

The  reader  may  be  certain  that  Arthur  Mellon  was  not  slow  to 
see  all  the  benefits  and  indulgences  he  might  derive  from  the  evi- 
dent pleasure  Clara  and  Clifton  mutually  felt  in  hearing  about  each 
other.  Clifton  sent  Miss  Faversham  books,  with  his  compliments. 
They  were  generally,  she  owned,  rather  dull ;  but,  then,  she  wor- 
ried her  little  head  readily  with  the  endeavour  to  make  something 
out  of  them — Coleridge's  "  Aids  to  Reflection,"  "  Ccelebs  in  Search 
of  a  Wife,"  the  '*  Life  of  Mrs.  Fry."  She  laughed  at  serious  Mr. 
Clifton,  with  his  high-flown  strict  notions.  Aye — she  laughed  now 
as  she  had  laughed  when  she  met  him  at  her  father's  house. 

And  so  Faversham's  friends — some  sneering  and  mocking,  others 
making  calculations  against  the  chances  of  happiness,  moved  towards 
matrimony.  Topley,  the  poorest  of  the  bana  who  boasted  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Faversham,  of  course,  as  we  have  seen,  married 
first.  Namby's  heart  is  still  intact ;  but  that  stout  citadel,  guarded 
as  it  is  by  the  mockerv  and  disdain  of  the  habitual  jester,  may  fall 
some  fine  morning,  when  the  guards  shall  be  asleep  at  their  posts. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Namby  had  been  heard  to  remark,  that  the  comic  man 
was  a  very  sensitive  animal,  who  hid  himself  in  his  cloud  of  facetiae, 
as  the  inkfish  hides  himself  from  his  pursuers.  Clowns  have  their 
tender  passions,  and  who,  pray,  so  devoted  as  Pantaloon  ?  Love 
gathers  his  rosebuds  where  ne  may,  and  fiutters  under  the  motley, 
as  through  the  white  muslin  of  the  school -girl ;  so  there  is  hope  for 
Namby  yet,  as  there  is  hope  for  Mr.  Jack  Ashby.  One  never  knows 
where  a  fever  may  break  out.  The  sanitary  doctor  thrusts  his 
sensitive  nose  up  the  courts  and  along  the  rents,  and  into  the  mews, 
but  the  Fun  has  escaped  him.  It  is  not  here  burning  a  beggar  in 
his  patches, — ^it  is  yonder  where  the  great  round  tower  stands 
bearing  the  proudest  fiag  the  breeze  ever  stirred.  Under  that  flag 
in  a  quiet  recess,  where  every  finger  is  lifted  to  the  lip,  and  every 
eye  is  moist ;  where  the  learning  of  a  kingdom  is  gathered  to  offer 
pelf  there  has  Fun  found  his  prey.  So  love  leaves  no  way 
untrodden.  So  love  turns  up  in  unexpected  places,  and  whether 
he  picks  up  the  sovereign's  sceptre  or  the  cowherd's  staff,  blesses  it. 

The  meetings  of  Mr.  Clifton  and  Miss  Faversham  had  not  been 
many.  They  had  been  introduced  at  a  party  given  by  Mrs.  Mellon 
(as  the  reader  may  deign  to  remember,)  in  the  house  of  the 
lady's  grave  and  respected  father.  Their  last  meetings  are 
matters  of  yesterday.  The  new  position  which  Mr.  Clifton  had 
assumed  in  the  Mellon  household  nad  stiffened  his  relations  with 
their  attractive  visiter.  He  had  never  been  intimate  with  the  Mel- 
lon family,  so  that  when,  through  Miss  Favei'sham's  brother,  he 
was  introduced  as  tutor  to  the  young  hopeful  of  the  house,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  entered  it  at  a  disadvantage.  Moneyed  people  of 
the  middle-class  are  so  pleased  to  find  persons  of  education  whom 
they  can  h|ive  in  their  pay,  and  so,  to  appear  to  carry  on  the  samo 
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scheme  of  life  as  the  aristocracy,  that  the.t  are  apt  to  be  hauglitjr, 
and  distant,  and  repelling  to  the  cultivated  people  vhom  tliuy 
employ  to  educate  their  children.  This  is  the  vulgarity  of  the 
middle-class  which  has  moved  the  eloquent  wrath  of  Sir  Edward 
Lytton.  The  governess  is  better  treated  in  the  house  of  my  hi'd 
duke  than  in  that  of  the  alderman.  The  alderman  mtlst  make  his 
power  felt.  He  is  compelled  to  say,  daily,  behold  the  mightiness 
of  him  who  is  head  of  the  ward  of  Sherrysok^n !  Scullion,  will  you 
bow  before  his  worship?  Jeamea,  in  the  Claphatn  Hall,  will  you 
look  reverently  upon  tne  mat  as  his  worship  passes  to  his  coach  ? 
Governess,  aspire  not  to  eat  at  the  same  board  with  his  worship, 
Know  that  this  honour  is  reserved  for  Mr.  Deputy  Coppei-a, 
and  gentlemen  of  his  lofty  kidney.  It  is  true  that  your  father  was 
an  Oxfoi'd  gendeman  of  eminent  culture ;  that  the  sweep  of  his 
master's  gown  rustled  the  autunm  leaves  of  AddisBon's  classic  grove 
by  raa)catic  Magdalen.  But,  pshaw !  the  man  left  his  widow  a 
liundred  a  year,  six  children,  and  an  unfinished  manuscript  on  the 
\  alue  of  learning.  Look  at  hjs  worship's  banker's  book,  and  be 
humble — very  humble.  Mrs.  ^Mellon  was  not  a  sample  of  a  city 
lady.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  she  affected  a 
pa:ssionate  taste  for  celebrities. 

'*  I  do  so  like  clever  men,"  she  said  to  all  her  guests. 

"Mt.  McUon's  opinion  of  the  clever  men  whom  Mrs.  Slellon  had 
invited  was,  that  they  were  insuffeiable  dullards  and  puppies. 

*'  Give  me  a  man  who  can  talk  sease,  who  has  a  date  for  every- 
thing, who  knows  what  two  and  two  make,  ^d  not  your  maudling 
talkers  about  infinite  space.  Browmagism,  Bu^kinism,  and  every 
confounded  ism  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Mellon,  with  these  opinions  planted  in  his  city  brain,  h;^  no 
great  veneration — ^indeed,  he  had  no  respect  for  Mr.  Clifton.  When 
he  paid  this  gentleman  for  services,  Mr.  Clifton  becwne  his  servant, 
and  consequently  fell  beneath  the  city  man's  level. 

*^  My  dear,  Mr.  Clifton  is  a  very  clever  creature,  I  assure  you.  You 
don't  understand  these  people.  You,  city  men,  are  more  solia— but — " 

''  But,  ugh.  my  dear,  a  fig  for  their  clfivorness.  This  clevemesa 
breeds  genteel  poverty,  which  we,  practical  men,  are  obliged  to  em- 
ploy. This  Mr.  Clifton  comes  from  Oxfoi-d.  Well,  is  he  worth 
iiis  £100  a  year  to  any  firm  ?  Answer  me  that." 

''  Money,  naoney — ^always  money.  You  are  the  most  provoking 
creature  alive.     Chacun  son  metierJ'* 

^'iiil  my  dear?'' 

^^  Whenever  I  talk  to  you  about  something  that  is  not  mere  mat- 
ter of  fact,  you  rattle  yojur  city  mooey-box  in  my  ears.  I  declare 
it  th  becoming  quite  nnlbearable." 

And  80  the  good  couple  went  on.  Mn.  Mellon  had  h^r  little  t6- 
unions  of  celebrities ;  and  &lr.  Melloli  anrvgged  his  shoi^ders  and 
minded  his  whist. 

Mrs.  Mello/i  asked  Mr.  Clifton  to  hjer  great  annual  haXL  When 
htj  arrived,  Mr.  Mellon  gruflp.y  received  him. 

^^  My  son's  tutor,"  he  said  aside  to  an  cx-deputy-sheri^  near  him. 
The  cx-deputy-sheriff  smiled  with  a  patronizing  air  ;  as  saying  to 
liimself — ^^  jVIt.  Mellon  invites  thaae  kind  oi  people  to  his  parties  ! 
Well,  some  people  have  no  digmty."  Mr.  Cnfton  passed  on,  and 
crossed  the  ball-room  to  where  Mr.  Favereham,  his  sisters,  and  Mr. 
^Vshby  were  laughing  merrily.  Faversham  had  introduced  his 
friond  Ashby.  ''  What !  not  of  the  firm  of  Blank  Lane  in  the  city  !'■ 
Mr.  Mellon  had  exclaimed.  On  Mr.  Ashby  intimatin|f  bis  assent, 
the  host  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome.  J^Ir.  Faveisham  mf^red  from 
this  coidiality  that  the  lord  of  Jamaica  Lodge  ^^  stood  well,"  as  the 
phrase  runs,  in  the  City.  Mr.  Clifton  bow<^  to,  and  shook  hands 
vith  Mi^  Faversham ;  and  she  merely  said,  ^'  Good  evening,"  and 
look  up  the  thread  of  her  vivacious  conversation  where  slw  had 
dropped  it.  Mr.  Faveisham  was  inquiring  wlien  his  sisters  were 
returning  ixxne.  * 

^^  Amiable  creature  !^'  said  Miss  Faversham,  ^^  the  first  question 
you  ask  us  when  you  meet  us  is,  how  soon  we  are  leaving.  I  am 
uure  we  don't  troable  yo^  much  whea  we  9ie  in  London." 

''  Pshaw  1"  cried  Mr.  Faversham. 

^^But  I  undeffstand  you  are  very  mmch  occupied  in  Miother 
quarter.  I  suppose  that  we  shall  shortly  have  to  coDgratukite  you.** 
Mias  Favenham  was  delighted  at  her  brother's  eonfualoo. 

^^Yoa  talk  riddles."  Mr.  Faversham  moved  haughtily  awii^. 
MisB  Favenham  turned  to  see  how  Mr.  Ashby  would  acquit  himself. 
Poor  fellow  1  he  twisted  his  op^rai  hiit  about ;  aetdod  bis  ciavat ; 
examined  his  glove  buttons.    The  young  lady's  wicked  eyes  were 


bent  upon  hinu  It  was  cruel  £qport,  Mr.  Cllftoxi  thought,  as  be 
watched  the  game. 

**  I  believe  you  are  a  friend  of  IVlr.  ^^Tambjr,  who  wrote  that  funny 
burlesque  last  year  :  are  you  not  ?" 

"  Vei^  intimate  triend." 

**  "then  I'm  afraid  you  must  be  a  great  quiz  yourself.  I'm  sure 
you  are.'* 

Ashby  looked  more  like  a  condemned  criminal,  who  was  expect- 
ing the  drop  to  fall  from  under  his  feet. 

^^  I  should  like  to  be  behind  a  screen,  an4  ^^^  Bomt  d  your  good 
things,  when  aH  you  clever  gentlemen  are  together." 

"I  assure  you,  Hiss  Faversham — "  Ashby  stammered,  turning 
his  liat  round  between  his  fingers,  like  an  embarrassed  stable  boy 
called  upon  for  an  unpleasant  explanation. 

"  You  cannot  deny  it ;  I  know  you  can*t.  I'm  really  afraid  of 
talking  to  you,  satirical  gentlemen." 

Is  the  adxairal  alraad  oi  the  powd^-monkey ;  is  the  cat  afraid  of 
the  mouse?  In  pity,  Miss  Faversham,  spare  the  lad,  who  is  dbn- 
founded  more  by  the  brilManta  in  your  eyes,  thxn  by  those  which 
fall  from  your  lips.  He  brilliant !  Had  he  the  wit  of  Sheridan, 
Wilkes,  and  Sianey  Smith  under  his  well-pomatumed  hair,  he 
could  not  have  bhifideted  out  a  remark  that  would  hurt  a  fly. 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  anything  of  the  sort,  I  assure  you,"  Mr. 
Ashby  stammered,  presently.  '^  I  never  had  a  line  printed  in  the 
course  of  my  life." 

Here  Chfton  adv^ced,  whatever  emotiom  he  felt  on  entering  the 
room  subdued  by  the  young  lady's  graceful  effrontery,  he  threw 
himself  under  the  battery,  to  draw  (he  fire  off  his  weak  friend. 
Mr.  AMjfv  lost  no  time  in  securing  a  retreat.  Miss  Faversham  tit- 
tered: Sue  completed  the  contrast  between  the  simple,  bashful 
girl,  readily  a  novel,  under  the  lilacs  in  the  QilUBte,  and^the  society- 
lady,  ilirting  her  fan,  and  looking  boldly  into  men's  faces.  She 
looked  at  pveryhody,  saw  Clifton,  who  now  sat  by  W  side.     A 

Eiirtnef  ckimed  her  for  a  wnltz,  and  Clifton  iTatehed  her  as  she 
LUghed  and  talked  in  an  undertone  to  him  who  clasped  her 
waist.  She  had  asked  CliftQQ  to  take  charge  oi  her  fan  Vbile  she 
danced.  Ue  held  it,  clasped  it,  and  cru^ied  it.  His  eyes  followe<l 
its  owner  round  the  room,  but  he  caught  no  glance  of  hers  dir«)ct«>l 
towards  himself.  She  talked  in  confiding  tones,  silvered  with  little 
peaU  of  low  laugliter.  Cliftow's  blood  boiled.  And  pray,  why 
sliould  it  boil  ?  Whore  lay  his  right  to  complain?  He  bit  his  lip, 
aiul  gave  l>ack  the  fan,  when  the  young  lady,  flushed  and  out  of 
breath  resumed  her  eeat  at  his  stele.  She  turned  to  her  partner, 
who  was  liugeiing  before  her,  raising  his  ctLrls  gently  witft  his  hand- 
kerchief from  his  heated  brow,  aad  6aid : — 

"You  dance  divinely!" 

The  gentleman  made  a  low  bow,  and  shook  his  fr^^graiyt  curls 
gallantly  over  JVIiss  Faversham's  lap.  If  this  nme  gentleman  had 
been  left  at  that  moment  CGm^Qiety  in  Mr.  Clifton's  power  and 
alone,  it  wouhl  have  gone  ill  with  him.  Yet  poor  Uttfc  Vacuum 
was  not  aware  that  he  was  in  any  maaoer  doing  harm  to  his  neigh- 
bour. The  boy  never  had  the  remotesl  idea,  that  the  savage  look- 
ing gentlenoan  on  Miss  Faversham^s  left,  had  any  daims  upon  the 
voung  lady,  nevah  I  Little  Charley  Vacumn^  never,  when  heparted  hia 
Wr  '^  down  the  middle"  in  his  most  bewitching  style,  had  a  wish 
*^  to  cut  any  other  fellah  out,  dem  him  I"  He  asked  Miss  Faver- 
sham, with  the  sleepiest  smirk,  thrui^ting  his  accommodating  elbow 
forward,  whether  she  would  take  an  ice  ?  and  when  he  had  performed 
this  jog  trot,  he  made  a  low  bow  (it  would  have  enchanted  the 
Baron  Nathan,)  and  tripped  away,  holding  his  hat  under  l:da  arm, 
and  smiling  upon  the  company  through  his  half-<doBed  eyes  as  is  the 
wont  of  all  the  great  family  of  the  Vacuums. 

''Jb  your  father  quite  well,  Miss  Faversham  ?  "The  most  important 
conver.il  t  ions  are  opened  with  a  common  place.  Alias  Favereliam 
glanced  at  her  questioner,  but  not  so  boldly  as  she  had  glanced  at  the 
rest  of  the  company. 

*'  He  is  quite  well,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Faversham?" 

'^  And  when  do  you  return  to  the  G^ve  ?" 

('Dearjne,  l6a{^)O0BpeopleaFe  very  anxiDusto  beridof  me.  It 
is  hardly  five  nainutes  since  mv  brother  a^ed  me  the  same  question. 
Am  I  so  very  dull,  then  ?"  CoiUd  this  be  the  sauia  girl  who  was 
veading  a  few  days  ago  in  the  dquai9,  and  vhcse  cak»r  came  and 
went  at  every  word.  Chfton  was  mevouB,  Miss  FaTetsham  saki  to 
Mrs.  !^IeUon  that  he  would  have  soode  an  eoiaellBnl  detgyinaii  to 
a  ceracJf4?ry. 


A  EKl.IU  OK  CLONARD. 


"  Yoa  pay  the  wont  compKroent  to  mj  taate,  wbea  yon  pot 
BDoh  a  ttOOBtrDetioii  on  m;  queetioa.  Why  ihooM  fou  not,  aa  70a 
bavu  erery  riyht  to  do,  why  not  accept  the  inquiry,  u  one  saggwted 

"That  would  bo  vorv  vwn,  and  presimptoous,  and  I  am  Dot 
vain,  whatever  faulU  I  nuy  have,  anil  Humy  'says  they  are 
legion." 

■■  BrothdB  never  flatter.  Do  you  still  hate  the  country?  I  re- 
mnnbec  that  when  I  bad  the  plenaure  of  et»iDg  a  f«tr  days  with 
— r  father,  yon  1<A1  mc  yon  had  a  horror  01  the  oonotry,  with  the 

nvertation  fl^'gedl" 
■■  iLien  you  were  not  in  carni»t  ?" 
"Deariue,  no;  one  says  a  thousand  things  every  day  one  docent 

"  Yon  sneered  at  the  poor,  and  all  who  strove  to  Iielp  them," 

'-'Did  IV  it  is  very  puetilile.  Younhoiikl  liavu  been  mora  amua- 
inn-" 

■'You  aacrifice  youreelf  for  oonveraation  then.  Some  people 
might  take  you  ftt  your  word — an  pied  tie  la  kltre," 

"  Ko  pcoi>li:  wuuld  who  hml  .1  grain  of  sense." 

Th;  young  lady  battle  1  br.ively;  but  her  hand  was  neither  bo 
li;:lic  ivit  m  cunning  a»  on  oivliiiury  n<XB»vm».  Mr.  Cliftmi  was 
;i  little  too  earnest.     His  eamestiKAB  had  mafteml  his  timidity. 

"  I  remember,"  Mr.  Clifton  continued,  "  I  remember  your  dster 
j\,d.-».  wilU  that  bouneing  lajuniry  biiby  in  her  arms." 

"  She  was  always  a  romp.    1  ciui  hoar  her  laughing  and  chatter- 

"  I  thought  I  never  saw  a  prettier  picture  for  an  artist." 

"  I'ray  don't  let  us  get  on  tiit.'  Hue  art^,  ilr.  Clittou." 

Clifton  was  at  a  Eland  still,  and  Sitt:'  watching  the  handsome  face 
of  tim  fair  mocking -bin  I.  Was  it  p-i!»ilile  tliat  this  Belf-poa.iis^, 
siili'iidiJ  beauty,  confident  in  the  wealth  of  iier  attractiouB,  vn^,  the 
iii'j.lust,  jialc  violet,  he  approached  timidly  in  the  square  only  a 
Uw  days  ago  ? 

The  young  ladybmke  t!ie  silence. 

"  I  h.ivc  not  flcvn  yon  iluuue  tiiis  evening,  hfr.  Clifton." 

"I  ilou't  danuu  !" 

"  I  think  I  can  remember  dancing  with  you  ^e  firet  time  I  had 
llie  iiKiniii  ■  (if  Rceinif  you." 

Ilr.  Fii'-L'tiilia'n  louiigeil  np  to  join  in  the  conversation. 

"  A  dull  eveuiiig,"  stiid  Mr.  Favcraham. 

"  It's  a  quiet  evening,  Henry."  Miss  Farcreham  oould  not  help 
i'.  She  knew  this  mis  exactly  the  reply  that  would  wound  her 
bi-othcr,  but  she  cootd  not  forbear. 

Alia  tripped  up. 

'■  Ilcnry  dear,  do  have  a  polka  with  me.  I  haven't  danoad  with 
you — I  don't  know  when." 

"  You  focriiah  thing !  do  you  tliiuk  brothere  care  about  dancing 
with  thiiir  sisters  ?"  Miss  Faveishjiai  di\!w  her  younger  wdter  to- 
wards her. 

Dut  Favershaai  was  ready  (o  dance  with  Ada ;  and  the  brother 
and  Bister  appeared  to  enjuy  ike  dance. 

"  She  is  quite  an  original,  I  assure  yon,"  Uist  Faverdiam  said, 

"  An  original  that  ought  to  be  copied  all  day  long,"  was  CUftMi'a 
pliant  answer. 

Mi^  Favetsbam  smiled,  and  began  to  examine  the  features  of  her 
face.     "  I  dare  say  you  tliiuk  me  very  cunvonlional." 

"  Why  so?"    Mr.  Clifton  iu  his  diitlculty  made  reply  with  a 

"  I  know  you  do-" 

"  Indeed,  ^lira  Faversham,  I  have  never  ventured  to  ask  my.^olf 
a  critical  qiii^stion.     ttliat  ladies  please  to  do  and  lliiiik  la  light." 

"  Now,  you  are  talking  sentiment.     I  can't  bear  sentiment," 

"  Sentiment  I*" 

Here  young  Vacuum  approached,  drawing  on  his  glovcB;  anit 
putting  on  his  aoeielr  simper. 

"  I  think,"  he  said  planting  a  g4aes  in  his  eye,  ^nd  kxiking  down 
his  list — a  very  rude  proceeding  by  the  way — "  T  tHtik  I  have  tlie 
honor  for  the  neit." 

(How  very  fortunsifl  that  Cltftcm  and  Vocuom  were  not  left  alone 
tether  that  enening.) 

"  It  is  fortunate  that  you  wrote  down  your  engagement,  Mr. 
Tacutun."  Mias  Favcrsliam  ruse,  and  departed  for  her  station  in 
tiie  quadrille,    tt  was  clune  to  Sir,  Clifton.    Between  the  steps  the 


•Mrity, 


"  You  p  „  , . 

himself,  the  young  lady  n 
■Dale  of  ^ii»  duice.  She  did  not  return  to  her  e 
Clif  toil  again  approach  hs. 

He  was  retinng  with  Mr.  Farersliam,  and  was  delivering  up  the 
nomber  of  his  hat  wh<jn,  glnncing  into  the  cloak-room  he  sawtlt'le 
Vacuum  bet;gmg  a  flowertrom  i^Iiss  Faversbam'B  boui]ui;f ,  Citcli  - 
iog  Cliftoiu's  eye,  the  lady  bowed  low,  then  turned  iu  aiioUierdii^- 
tion.  Clifton,  walking  home,  resolved  to  be  no  longer  the  tutor  of 
MMtei  Arthur  UeUon. 


A  SELIC  OF  CLOKABD. 


RIS  now  insignificant  spot,  wUeli  ia  Btuated  near 
the  river  Boyae,  county  of  Meath,  wss  formerly  a 
'  place  of  great  iqjlendour  and  considerable  import- 
'  ance.  Itwas  heretoforenailcd  Cluainiriaad,  wliich 
signifies  the  retirement  on  the  weetcm  height,  and 
more  anciently  Itoafiunchuiil.  However  inconsi- 
derable it  appeals  at  pri'seiit,  it  was  once  fameil  as 
a  bishop's  see,  and  boastod  of  an  abbey  of  regukir 
canons,  as  well  as  of  a  nimnery  for  r^iular  canon- 
esKf!.  cledicated  to  the  Vii-jnu. 

St.  Kyran,  the  Bonof  BteiiiwandDftBcrcha,  who 
was  eallL'l  the  son  of  the  artificer,  and  In  the  year 
filf.  founded  the  famous  abbey  at  Clonmacnoise, 
in  tlie  liing's  Coim^,  liaving  received  a  grant  of 
that  place,  tncether  with  Inis-Ainpn  and  one 
hundnd  cJiurches  in  Meath,  from  Deimid,  the  son 
of  Cervail,  monftreh  of  Ireland,  a  short  time  before 
bis  death,  which  took  place  in  549.  bestowed  Clo- 
narduponSt.  Finian,  Finian,  who  was  of  high 
dpKCcnt,  awl  eminent  as  a  divine  and  philcieopber, 
fonnded  here  an  abbey,  and  dedicated  it  to  .St. 
Peter,  He  also  cstabli^h"il  a  school  hero,  at  which 
,_  were  instructed  several  men  remarkable  tor  learn- 

ing' and  piety.  In  the  year  .'J48  he  died  of  the  plague. 
From  the  annnl'  of  the  abbey  of  Clonard  we  collect  the  following, 
as  the  most  remariiable  of  the  vieiasitudes  to  which  it  was  exposed. 
In  the  year  838  the  Danes  destroyed  it  and  pot  the  clergy  to  the 
swoivl.  These  ruthless  invaders  also  destroyed  it  in  6S8.  King 
Congalagh,  in  949,  atempted  it  from  ceas  and  other  charges.  In 
1136,  the  people  of  Bretncy  (now  the  county  of  Leitrim  and  part  of 
Cavnn)  not  only  rivalled  but  surpassed  the  Danes  in  the  barba- 
rity of  their  oooduct  towanfc  this  Tdigioia  house ;  fw  they  notonly 
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r»Taged  and  sacked  the  abbey,  bnt  acUd  with  great  cruel^  to 
O'Daly,  then  chief  poet  of  IreUnd.  They  at  the  same  time  carried 
niray  theewordof  St  Knian,  Donald  O'Doin  Fhiacha,  brd  of 
Tcaffia,  become  a  (rreat  penitent,  and  died  here  in  1141;  a 
great  part  of  the  ahhey.  and  all  the  library,  wm  eongomed  by 
accidental  fire  in  11  l:(,  'flic  abbov  and  town  were  despoiled  and 
bamtin  1170,  by  M'Miircha,  aiJed  by  Earl  Strongbow  and  the 
Enelish-  and  having  been  afterwards  rebuilt,  they  Buffered  a  similar 
fate  in  the  year  1175,  about  which  time  Walter,  son  of  Hugo  tie 
Lacy,  erected  a  monastery  here,  under  the  inTocalion  of  Saint 
Peter,  for  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine.  The  nunnery  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  O'AIelaghliu,  Kingof  Meath,  who  dedica- 
ted it  to  the  Virgin,  belore  the  arrival  of  the  Engligh,  As  to  the 
blahopricii  of  Cloiiard,  it  was,  before  the  year  1159,  united  to  that 
of  Trim  and  others,  all  of  which  ivtre  anncied  to  Meath  about  the 
commencemeut  of  the  toDowing  century. 

Ther,j  it  not  at  this  day  a  vestige  remaining  of  its  former  magnifl- 
cence;  and  even  Uie  curious  tomb  which  Seward  and  Arcbdall  Bay 


trative  of  the  neighbonrhood  where  he  nient  his  early  days,  accom- 
panied by  a  viewt^  his  birthplace,  will  be  acceptable  to  oni  readers. 
The  village  of  Auhnm — 

''  Loveliest  villue  of  the  plain. 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheOT'athe  labouring  swain, 
nbere  emiling  Spnnaita  earliest  visit  paid. 
And  parting  Summer  s  lingering  bloom  delay'd"'— 

once  the  r^dence  of  Goldsmith,  or  at  least  the  scene  of  his  youthful 
days,  is  situated  in  the  county  of  ^VefltmealJi,  about  seven  milea 
from  Athlone,  on  the  high  road  leading  to  ISallymahon  ;  and  thoueh 
time  has  caused  many  alterations,  yet  the  principal  features  of  the 
landscape  are  the  same,  and  many  of  the  scenes  described  by  the 

E:t  are  still  pointed  out.  Pallas  is  situatod  within  one  mile  of 
llymahon.  The  walls  of  the  house  in  which  GolJsmith  was  bora 
are  yet  standing,  as  shown  in  our  illustratioo,  but  the  whole  is  in 
a  ruinous  condition,  the  roof  having  long  since  fallen  iu.  The 
scenery  about  Ikllymahon  is  delightful,  chieHy  owing  to  the  riv  t 


once  was  here,  hju  \aiiu-lieil  by  the  [ulhleag  plans  of  some  modem 
vandal.  The  pruai/nt  eliurch  is  a  uretched  looking  edifice,  and  in 
still  more  wretched  rt'iiiir.  It  cutiKists  of  an  oblong  rectangular 
choir,  about  fifty  feet  lou;r  by  twenty-four  broad,  having  a  tasteless 
steople  fifty  feet  high  at  tiie  west  end,  on  oue  side  whereof  is  place*! 
an  (3d  corbel  stone.  witJi  an  antique -shaped  heail  carved  upon  it. 

A  venerable  font,  of  which  the  engraving  on  the  preceding  page 
is  a  sketch,  is  exceedingly  curious.  It  is  formed  of  Umestone  or 
marble,  and  on  tlie  inside  of  thediape  of  a  convex  demisphcre,  Hic 
outside  is  an  octagon,  composed  of  square  panek,  beneath  which  are 
eight  other  pnneU  tliat  diminish  in  size  towards  the  base.  The  upper 
panels  ale  ornamented  with  biblical  subjects. 

OLIVEB    OOLDSUITH. 

fHE  strenuous  efforts  at  present  being  made  in  Dublin  to  raise 
funds  saffidcnt  to  defiay  the  expense  of  erecting  a  statue  to 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  induc«  us  to  believe  tlut  a  few  ootM  illui- 


Inny,  which  runs  through  it  under  a  bridge  of  five  or  six  brp? 
arches,  after  falling  over  several  ledges  of  rock-i,  among  whidi  ar.- 
numerouslargewooded  islands,  which,  with  the  precipitous  banks  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  form  a  landscape  of  great  beauty,  wanting 
neither  mill,  church,  nor  groups  of  cottages,  to  renderit  asinterest- 
iag  a  spot,  perhaps,  as  ever  inspired  or  cherished  tlie  latent  energin 
of  a  youthful  poet.     The  house  in  which  the  poet  was  born  is  almut 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  roed.     Uoldsmith  thus  describee  it : 
"  Near  yonder  copse  where  once  a  oarden  smird. 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grovrs  wild  j 
There,  where  a  few  torn  sbnibs  the  place  diacloBB, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose." 
From  "  The  Three  Pigeons,"  the  village  ale-house  alluded  to  by 
the  poet  in  sevenl  of  his  works,  and  in  front  of  which  stood 


there  U  a  beuitifal  viev  of  the  snironnding  o 


A  NTGHT  AT  SEA. 


GABBTOWL  0A8TLE. 

F  Ganyowl  Ca«t]e,  countjr  Cork,  u  it  apptsra  in 
the  above  illustratJOD.  not  a  trace  is  now  viaible. 
IVhiit  time  spued  the  bands  of  man  rathlcBgl; 
■wept  awQ^,  and  nought  now  temiuuB  to  denote  the 
'tj  existence  of  a  once  princelj  pile,  save  the  traditions 
whichatill  haunt  tile  pleasant  valeofGorrjoii'l.  The 
castle  formed  a  portion  of  tlie  patrimony  of  the 
O'Uriscoll  family,  in  whose  posscasion  it  remained 
until  a  Bliort.  perioil  btfore  tbe  Union.  About  this 
'■^  iBwri  ''"'^  ^s  property  was  claimed  by  a  fomily  named 
Klifcff  \  Davidson,  the  nearest  of  legitimate  kin  to  the  fatlier 
''^^^^•■f'  of  Florence  O'DrigcolI,  the  la«t  inheritor  of  ihe 
castle.  Their  leal  for  the  ejection  of  Florence  frcni 
',  bis  hereditary  home,  was  heiKhtened  by  a  very 
-j_;^-,i  Btrong  political  prejudice,  and  ihey  pushed  their 
1  j9/^^S\^  clainiB  with  such  pertinacity  that  the  former  was 
S  tlJB|*W  sJBC^'  Bod  although  ^e  had  very  powerful  inter- 
tt  ^F3  ur  fg^^  including  that  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  Speaker  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  nothing  could  secure 
to  him  the  ponession  of  his  patrimony.  Mr. 
Davidson,  who  was  a  prejudiced  and  eccentric  man, 
on  tbc  successful  termination  of  his  suit, immediately 
threw  down  Garryowl  Castle,  demolishing  every 
vestige  of  the  edifice,  in  the  sage  hope  that  be 
might  thereby  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  former  family.  Florence's 
fortunes  were  not  destined  to  flourish.  When  the  Act  of  Union 
passed  he  lost  a  poet  which  he  held  in  the  Customs,  and  quitting 
Ireland  in  disgust  entered  the  Austrian  service,  and  fell  in  one  of 
the  numerous  caraiALgns  of  the  day.  As  nhown  in  the  above  sketch 
there  were  three  shields  over  the  door  of  the  castle,  surmouated  with 
a  label  moulding.  The  central  oneborethearmsofO'DriscoU,  while 
the  two  others  presented  the  bcaTin)f»  of  O'Sullivan  and  O'Neill. 


A  NIGHT  AT  S£A 


IR,"  answered  Hamiond,  "that  is  a  forgivenefti 
tint  will  not  bear  the  probe.  \\'<:  often  niiscake  for 
charity  and  pai-don,  the  very  satisfaction  which  we 
feel  ta  the  indulgence  of  our  resentment." 

'■  Tush — tush — sir '."  cried  the  Major,  pettlnhly ; 
"you're  but  a  child — a  child,  ar,  and  not  ipialified 
to  judge  in  Uiese  matters.  Society,  sir— the  customs 
i.t  society  must  be  respected." 

"'  The  customs  of  society  I"  said  Hamiond,  in  an 
indignant  tone  ;  "  must  ihey  take  prcce'ieiice  of 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  Heaven?  Must  we  be 
the  very  slaves  of  custom  ?" 

■'  Harmond,"  said  the  Major,  "  let  no  one  ever 

seduce  you  into  that  wretched  fancy,  that  the 

opinions  of  your  felkiw -creatures  may  be  the  subjtTt 

of  your  contempt,    Ijeave  such  notions  as  thoee  to 

would-be  philosophers,  to  selfish  and  whining  sen- 

tinientahetH,  and  others,  who  have  too  much  genius 

to  liave  any  common  sense  or  decent  feeling.     I 

never  knew  one  of  those  lip-ciirlera,  those  scolTers 

at  society,  who  waa  not  at  heart  more  thoroughly 

the  sUve  of  opinion,  more  sore  about  what  was 

I  thought  and  said  of  him,  more  greedy  after  praise, 

and  more  anxious  to  be  the  common  talk  whether  in 

love  or  blame,  than  any  of  the  quiet  folks,  who  incur  their  acorn 

by  being  good-natured  enough  to  comply  with  the  word  in  ^1 

that  is  indifferent.     In  love  or  blame,  I  say,  for  love  of  fame  is 

often  so  diseased  in  character,  and  many  of  those  soaring  spirits, 

are  so  wretchedly  dependent,  after  all,  on  the  common   opinion 

which  they  pretend  to  despise,  that  they  had  rather  be  the  object 

of  the  worlds  disgust  than  its  Jndifterenco  ;  to  be  loathed,  than  b? 
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forgotten..  He  who  despises  society,  is  himself  a  more  miscraMe 
object  of  contempt.  His  very  scorn  is  a  crime  more  odious  than 
the  silliest  custom  he  contemns.^' 

"  Grafting  all  this,  sir,"  answered  Harmond,  "  isit  necessary  for 


you  may  spare  jrour  logic.  Kliza  has  disgraced 
I  will  not  sanction  her  ill -conduct  by  restoring  her  to  the  place  which 
she  freely  chose  to  forfeit ;  &a  she  has  sown,  so  let  her  reap.  The 
unhappines^^  that  you  reproach  me  with  was  not  my  choice  nor 
fault,  but  hers." 

"  Perhaps  not  altogether  hers,  sir,  after  all.  If  I  rightly  tinrler- 
stand  my  poor  mother's  character,  she  owed  many  of  har  failing 
to  her  creation,  to  a  favourite  idea  of  your  own,  which  left  her 
too  much  from  childhood  to  her  own  direction." 

^^That  cut  goes  home  I"  said  the  IMajor,  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  eyes;  "you  are  bold  !&  your  surgery,  Harmond  ;  you  can  use 
the  caustic  freely.'* 

"  And  if  it  be  to  heal,  sir,*'  said  Harmond,  taking  his  grand- 
father s  hand  in  both  his,  "  why  are  you  angry  ?  I  speak  of  my 
mother  and  your  child ;  they  are  powerful  names — do  not  harden 
your  heart  against  them.  Forgive  her,  sir,  I  conjure  you  to  forgive 
her,  and  let  us  be  again  united.  Think  what  it  will  be,  sir,  to  see 
them  all  around  you — ^to  have  the  bond  of  gratitude  added  to  that 
of  natural  affection,  and  what  is  more,  to  have  a  Creator  pacified, 
who  must  now  look  angrily  upon  your  house." 

The  Major  seemed  for  some  moments  to  waver  as  he  contemplated 
the  picture  which  Harmond  placer!  before  him.      At  last  he  said — 

"  Why  did  she  choose  my  enemy  ?" 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  Harmond,  **  why  had  you  an  enemy  for  her  to 
choose  ?" 

"  That  may  prove  my  fault,  but  it  does  not  diminish  hera.** 

"  Say  you  fot-give  her,  sir  V" 

"No,  nol" 

"  Say  that  you  forgive  my  parents  ?" 

"  No  1" 

"  I  will  sell  ilid  Erin  beforQ  night,  and  never  Pct  foot  an  fore- 
iwstle  again."  • 

"  I  will  not  say  it !" 

"Farewell,  sir  I" 

"  Stay — Harmond ! — Harmond  O'Connor,  stay  a  moment ! — the 
reef  ! — ^Don't  forget  the  reef  I"  (The  hall-door  slapped  to.)  "  He's 
gone!  and  without  hearing  me!  The  fellow  will  run  into  daup;er 
now,  purely  to  spite  me !  Adam  1"  (He  rung  the  bell.)  "  An 
obstinate — ^headstrong — ^Thomas ! — Just  his  mother's  manner — her 
wild  and  hairbrained  spirit — and  a  little  dash  of  her  self-will  along 
with  it.  Adam,  run  after  Mr.  Harmond,  and  tell  him  not  to  forg^-t 
the  reef  upon  his  peril — and  to  be  home  earlv,  that  we  mav  have 
some  further  conversation  on  the  subject  which  we  were  speaiing  of 
this  morning — ^make  haste  I"  (Adam  departed.)  "  Eliza  I  Ko ! — the 
ingrate!  never  shall  she  cross  *the  threshold  of  my  door  a^ain !" 

lie  dressed  himself  and  remained  sitting  la  his  chair  until  the 
servant  returned. 

"WeU,  Adam?" 

"  I  overtook  him  near  the  quay,  sir." 

"Well?" 

"  He  said  *  Pooh,  pooh  I'  sir,  when  I  talked  of  the  reef ;  and 
when  I  gave  him  the  rest  of  the  message  he  laughed,  and  said  he 
knew  that  was  a  trap,  but  that  he  was  not  to  be  caught  with  chaff." 

"  Very  respectful,  indeed.  The  fellow  will  certantly  run  in  the 
way  of  danger,  purely  to  be  even  with  me.  What  sort  of  a  morn- 
ing is  it  on  the  water  ?" 

"  One  of  the  boatmen,  sir,  told  me  it  was  likely  to  be  a  storm 
from  the  nor' -west." 

"  A  stwTu  r 

"  '  A  storm,  air,'  so  he  said." 

"  I  am  the  wretchedest  old  man  in  Munster  I  I  am  sorry  I  was 
so  harsh — he'll  not  return  to-night — ^he  may  never  return  ^  and  if 
he  should  not,  whj^t  become.s  of  me  ? — Ay,  there  the  wind  begins  to 
sing  already — well — and  the  clouds  are  red  in  the  east ;  a  dreadful 
agn — and  a  scud  over  head — ^worseand  worse — maokarel  and  marcjB' 
tails  all  acrofig  thp  zenitii,  so  much  I  know  of  seaman's  craft  for  iny 
greater  misery  *,  I  know  the  gloomier  snatches  of  the  science.  Well, 
if  he  c<Mne  safely  home  to-^ight  and  i^romise  to  give  up  the  Erin — 
I'll — ^I'U — ^no  !  never,  never  will  1  again  receive  Eliza  T' 


"  Come,  Beauchamp,  push  along !"  cried  Harmond  to  his  friend, 
as  they  hurried,  in  the  dusk  of  dawn,  through  the  narrow  streets 
tliat  led  to  the  water-side.  "  Tis  a  glorious  morning,  plenty  of 
wind  in  hand,  and  promises  of  more." 

"  Harmond  O'Connor !" 

"  Who  called  me  ?  Did  you  hear  a  voice  ?" 

"  I  thought  so,  but  see  no  one."  . 

"  Harmond  I  Harmond  O'Connor !" 

"  Again  1  Oh,  there  he  is  1  For  pity's  sake,  be  quick,  or  we  are 
saddled  with  a  bore— a  regular  bore.  'Tis  Mr.  Ajax  Mac  Orient, 
an  old  neighbour  and  friend  of  my  mother — a  gentleman  who 
would  have  every  one  he  converses  with  to  see  with  his  eyes,  hear 
with  his  eare,  judge  with  his  judgment,  and  feel  with  his  feelings — 
a  horrid  fellow ! — ^with  a  smattering  of  all  the  arts  and  scieno 
extent,  and  a  knowledge  of  none,  yet  passing  for  a  finished  critic 
in  allj  upoQ  the  strength  of  an  acquaint^uioe  with  some  hundreds  of 
technical  phrascQ.  OhT  we  are  late— he  is  on  us — and  we  are  in  for  it." 

"  Thcv  were  joined  by  "Mr.  Mac  Orient,  who  carried  in  his  hand 
some  bulky  sui^tance  resembling  a  stone. 

"  Harmond,  how  are  you  ?  How  d'ye  do,  Beauchamp?  Botli 
bound  for  the  regatta,  eh  ?" 

"Of  course." 

"Could  a  poor  landsman  hope  for  a  passage  to  the  rendezvous  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly.     Boat,  a-hoy !" 

"  Look  here,  Harmond,  see  what  I  found  in  the  quarry  near 
Mount  Orient." 

"Why,  what  is  that?" 

"  Look  close  at  it." 

"  1  do ;  it  seems  to  me  like  a  lump  of  lunestone." 

"  Ha, — ha, — you  are  pleased  to  say  so.  It  is  an  amygdaloid, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  I  have  ever  seen.  I  liAve 
been  making  what  our  woithy  seneschal  Hifle  calls  a  geneahyical 
survey  of  the  civems  arid  quarries  about  our  neighbourhood,  and 
have  picked  up  some  most  extraordinary  facte  and  specimens  ;  did 
)  ju  loiow  that  the  left  end  of  the  village  is  all  one  mass  of  trap  I" 

"  No,  I  protest,"  said  Harmond,  "  I  had  no  iJe  .    :'  it." 

"  1  Ixilieve,  sir,"  said  Beauchamp,  not  perceiving  the  significant 
gestures  by  which  Harmond  warned  him  not  to  set  the  pedant 'a 
tongue  in  motion,  "  that  geology  is  a  very  fashionable  science,  now." 

**  Oh  quite,  sir ;  quite  cut  out  the  political  economiste.  Geology 
will  <lo  very  well  a  while;  it  has  not  yet  found  anybody  to  give  it  to 
all  the  world  at  one  and  sixpence  a  month.  By  the  way,  what  do 
you  tliink  (to  Beauchamp)  of  this  little  book  on  Ireland.? — Ay,  I 
see  you  don't  like  it — well,  I  can't  agree  with  you  there;  the  author, 
you  will  say,  defends  absenteeism.  You  don't  like  that ;  well  now, 
I  don't  know  but  'tis  right ;  what  do  you  think?  How  wotdd  you 
roas(m  the  point  ?"  ' 

"  I  think,"  said  Beauchamp,  "  that  the  person  who  could  regard 
as  a  matter  of  indifference  the  residence  or  non-residence  of  a  laud- 
lord  on  his  own  estate,  is  not  to  he  reasoned  with,  I  would  despair 
as  utterly  of  leading  such  an  individual  to  feel  aright,  as  I  would  of 
tciichiug  a  blind  man  to  perceive  the  beauties  of  n  landscape,  or  a 
ploughman  to  appreciate  the  verse  of  Milton." 

"  Well,  read  her  again,  and  if  you  don't  agree  with  me— and, 
apropos  of  landscapes— look  at  that ! — ^there's  a  true  Claude  Lorrain»» 
sun  lor  you !  Do  you  see  that  castle  in  the  middle  distance^  halanctd 
by  the  sloop  upon  the  left?  That's  Cuyp  all  over;  and  there, 
there's  Rysdaef  for  you  !'' 

"  Whore  ?"  cried  Beauchamp,  turning  suddenly, 

"  That  small  dark  copse  upon  the  right.  And  mark  the  effect  of 
that  fishing-boat  dancing  on  the  billows  in  the  foregrotind." 

"  The  forewater,  you  mean,"  said  llarmond. 

"  Oh,  I  spoke  technically.  The  >ky  is  well  enough,  but  the 
clouds  a  little  too  rocky  ;  that  mass  i^  the  horizon  is  hardly  natural. 
Look  there ! — ^that  herd  of  cattle  on  the  slope,  did  you  ever  aee  any- 
thing so  exactly  after  Morland? — only  they  are  not  scatter^l 
enough — they  crowd  too  much  to  the  left— that  flock  of  sheep  is 
better — ^now  that's  perfect !— and  that  country  girl  loitering  at  the 
stile  to  see  us  pass.  Poussin  himself  could  not  exceed  that — only 
that  hill  of  furze  comes  in  too  close  to  the  rape  field— there's  too 
much  yellow— somewhat  overdone— Gainsborough  would  have  done 
it  better— but  there— there  I— tliat  makes  up  for  all  indeed— look, 
Mr.  Beauchamp,  look  at  that  ran^  of  hills  to  the  south." 

"  A  very  striking  outline,"  said  Henry,  not  willing  to  appear 
too  ignorant. 
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"  Oatlifie,  did  you  say  ?—  oh,  iio,  I  did  not  mean  the  outline — 1 
think  the  outline  is  dcljclent— rather  tame — not  nointo<l  enough— 
not  enough  of  the  volcaiiic  ohiiractor  about  it— a  Salvator  stroke  Iiere 
and  there  would  be  desirable— I  onlv  meant  the  tint?— the  colour- 
ing-the  correctness  of  the  aerial  berspecfive— I'd  <lefr  Turner 
himself  to  out -do  that.  I  don't  like  that  bright  gleam  of  sunsliine 
on  the  hill  behind  the  old  castle,  though  it  eiv^  sucli  force  to  tlie 
('.aikened  outline  of  the  ruin— it  seems  to  be  clone  too  much  fot 
efT'.'Ct ;— it  is  too  dioramic  to  please  roe/* 

"  How  po6se$^sed  is  this  man  with  his  iechmcal  j^rgOn,**  wlusperej 
Ilarmoud,  '^  when  he  makes  art  the  original  of  his  pictures,  an4 
nature  herself  the  imitation !  For  pity's  sake,  (to  not  say  another 
vonJ,  or  be  will  leave  nothing  without  a  dauo.'* 

Hy  this  time  the  rendezvous  apijcared  in  sight ;  it  was  a  spacious 
cre.-k  within  view  of  the  village,  which  was  crowded  with  visiters 
anxious  to  see  the  regatta,  flie  shore  was  already  filled  with  viHa- 
gcra  and  country  people,  who  hailcil  the  Krin  as  she  came  in  sight 
wiih  roi)eated  cheere.  Several  of  the  yachts  Were  at  their  moorings, 
and  a  turf -boat,  anthoretl  at  a  short  dibtance  from  the  shore,  ms- 
played  the  Commodore's  flag  at  her  masthead.  A  band  of  music 
{Stationed  on  board  added  to  tne  gaiety  (rf  ih^  sceae.  The  viTTage, 
btrand,  and  nLi^hbouring  fields  ainl  heights  were  all  buai -buzz  from 
side  to  bide,  and  eveiything  seemed  to  promise  a  day  Of  unbroken 
pleasfure. 

We  will  not  so  far  intrude  unon  the  province  of  the  fashionable 
journals  as  to  furnisli  a  detail  ol  the  clay  s  amusemeats,  our  businesa 
being  chiefly  with  those  events  which  cud  not  appear  upon  the  sur- 
f.u-j  of  the  proceedinjis.  TV'Iiile  Ilarmoud,  having  got  rid  of  Afax 
Mac  Orient,  stood  with  the  tiller  in  his  hand  awaiting  the  report  oi 
the  gun  that  was  to  be  the  signal  fot  starting,  he  observed  a  small 
h>  ker,  with  saiJb  and  hull  as  black  as  night,  draw  noiu:  (he  little 
!i  vt,  and  keep  hovering  around  them  as  if  waiting  likewise  for  the 
signal. 

"  Nash,"  said  his  master,  "  what  hooker  is  that?^ 

''Id(jn*tknow  her,  sir.  I  seen  her  before  to-day,  but  nobody 
knows  her." 

''  Beauchamp !"  cried  Harmond  eagerly  to  his  friend,  and  grasp- 
ing his  arm  as  ne  looked  upon  the  boat—**  I  kuotr  it !  It  is  my  fctcn ! 
my  double-goer!" 

At  this  instant  the  shot  wafi  heard,  and  ajl  the  vessels  started 
from  their  cables  together.  In  a  short  time  the  race  was  between 
the  Seagull  and  the  Erin.  Tlie  strange  hooker  pressed  close  behind, 
Lilt  seemed  rather  to  stand  upon,  and  watch,  than  race  with  the  other 
bjats.  "When  they  approached  the  flag-baat  which  was  stationed  in 
the  mouth  of  the  river  as  a  kind  of  ^ou,  around  which  the  vessels 
were  to  sail  and  return,  they  were  all  astonished  to  behold  the 
ho  ker,  ineitead  ol  turning,  stand  boldly  out  to  sea. 

*'  Let  the  match  go  where  it  will,"  cried  Hanuond,  **I  willfoBow 
that  fellow.'* 

"  Follow  him  I  is  it  out  to  say,  sir  ?''  excla&ned  if  ash,  with  a  look 
of  utter  amazement. 

^'  Mind  your  business,  sir,  and  hold  your  tongue,'^  TQj^ed  lus 
niiUster. 

N:ish  chs^d  his  hands,  and  seemed  tlie  image  of  despair.  In  an 
iiicr«  libly  snort  time,  both  hooker  and  yacht  yfCTe  bounding  over 
thr  biUtAvs  of  the  brcmd  Atlantic,  !Sash  looking  back  to  the  majestic 
cliffs  between  which  the  river  they  had  left  disembogued  its  waters 
into  a  mighty  sea,  and  even  Beauch^np  himself  casting  a  less  signi- 
ficant glance  in  the  same  direction. 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  Harmond?" 

*'  To  follow  him  wherever  he  is  going." 

"  Eh,  maater,"  said  Nash,  **  how  do  you  know  where  he*s  going  ? 
or  is  it  a  right  boat  at  all  that*s  there,  only  a  chimera  f 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  sir." 

"  We're  lost !  we're  lost !  we're  lost  I" 

By  this  time  the  day  had  darkened,  the  wind  grew  fresher,  and 
the  indications  of  an  app'oaching  gale  beccone  momently  more  ap- 
parent. Harmond  alone  aeemed,  with  t^e  excitement,  to  have  re- 
covered his  usual  spirits  and  gaiety  of  temper. 

"  Come  along— that's  it  my  darhng.  There  she  dashes  back  the 
saucy  brine — Ha !  what's  a  hunter's  back  to  that  ?  Eh,  Beauchamp  ? 
Oh,  if  we  had  the  Major  here  for  half-an-hour — Ho !  ho  I  that's  it, 
my  sweetest  1 

"  '  Our  captain  rose  with  a  look  pf  dretd. 
On  the  plank  he  scarce  can  stand — 


*  Itp  boateit'ait),  up,  to  the  topmast  head, 


!nd  sec  can  yon  spy  any  land  ?' 
*  I  hare  look«|  to  the  east — I  have  looked  to  thfe  west, 

#h€re  the  stoony  Winds  do  Wow, 
Audi  I  466  bm  tb«  iky  thai  i«  ra«ui§  «])«?«, 
And  tiie  boeaa  that  foasai  beiov. 

Below! 
▲nA  the  oceah  that  £otatt  b^ow  V 

**  Ha — dash  along,  my  dsrtifig !  Wdl,  Harry,  wto  this  your  first 
time  at  sea  ?" 

Nash  groaned. 

*'  If  it  isn't,  *twin  b6  Kte  la6t,  1  fear." 

^*  HoU  oa— we're  safe  pnon^ — the  Erin  wiH stand  anything  with 
tAtt*  oodUe-ahellf  at  aU  eyeois. 

** '  Sad  is  our  case  amid  tempest  and  wreck, 

Wkila  the  {oamy  breaken  roar, 
For  we  poor  anilors  are  tnis^ng  tp  the  detk, 

Whila  the  laud-lubbor  lies  on  shore. 

Shore,  shore  I 

While  the  land-lubber  lies  on  shore  !'  " 

They  continued  the  chase  until  the  night  began  to  iaH.  The 
hooker  still  kept  fxnne  hnn^lred  yards  ahead  of  the  yacht  until  it  be- 
came dif&cult  to  distinguish  h^  rigging  in  the  diiuinished  Hght, 
Botwithiltanding  t^ie  sable  colour  of  her  sails,  which,  a&  seamen  know, 
by  a  feeble  light,  is  much  more  easily  discerned  than  white.  Fortu- 
nately, the  night,  though  rough,  was  not  altogether  dark,  and  occasi- 
onally, betw^n  the  flying  scucis  ol  vuK>ur,  the  {nil  bright  moon 
shot  a  hurled  gleam  uppq  th^  scene  of  tumult.  Once,  as  he  dis- 
cerned in  tha  i^mpses  of  light  the  outline  oi  the  hooker  far  ahead, 
O'Connor  strove  to  hnil  her,  whan  the  fc^wing  conversation  passed 
betwe^n  them: 

"  Where  are  yoi;  bound  ?" 

There  was  a  pause,  after  which,  between  the  bursts  of  the  gale, 
they  could  faintly  hear  the  hooker's  answer : 

"  To  the  other  world !" 

*^  Who  ia  your  captain  ?" 

"Death!" 

**  What  vejBel  ?" 

**  The  Wat^T-hearae," 

At  eaeh  of  these  answers  2fash  groaned  and  clapped  his  hands 
aloMd. 

**  ^y  poor  father  and  paother !"  he  exclaixpad.  "  Oh.  the  luck  I 
iutd  the^ajr  lever entherad  your  service,  Mr.  O'Connor  1  On,  murther ! 
murther  1  murther  I'* 

**  That'St  a  pretty  felk^y,"  said  Harmond,  **  whoever  he  is.  That 
felk>w'0  ^e  enough,  at  all  events.  He  waa  never  hatn  to  meet  hia 
dei^th  by  drowning." 

"  I  wiah  io  my  heart  t  was  aboord  of  him,  then,"  cried  Nash. 

The  night  advanced,  the  wind  increased,  and  still  the  hooker . 
held  on  her  seaward  coiaise.  Harmond  preceived,  however,  that  as 
sooa  as  she  had  got  to  ^  safe  ^distance  from  the  clif ted  s^ore,  she 
took  a  cowne  ahnost  directly  aouthward,  which  ho  took  care  to 
imitate.  Before  n^klnight  they  had  lost  her.  Tbi9  circmnstance 
did  not  add  to  their  tranquillity.  On  their  left  i^peared  a  stu^^n- 
dou9  iffon-bouud  eoaat  with  its  clifted  headlands,  and  bays  w^orkcd 
deep  into  ti^e  nerpeiidicular  roek,  reverberating  the  roar  of  the 
BOW  fully  awajcened  ocean,  while,  on  their  right,  the  vast  and 
angry  waste  of  water  presented  a  spectacle  baidly  less  appalling. 
Thefle  perils  were  increased  by  the  night,  and  the  ign(^unce  of  eveiy 
one  09  board  o|  the  nt^tura  of  the  coast  by  which  the^  steered. 
They  had,  however,  now  no  choice  to  make.  The  direction  taken 
by  tM  wipd  must  be  theirs  and,  fortunate  for  them,  it  was,  that  it 
continne<l  since  they  left  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Uow  almost 
directly  north.  After  midnight  ti^e  s^c^ra  imsreased  to  such  a 
Ijieight  that  Xlarmond  beg;^  to  despair  of  making  the  land  before 
morning.  They  wer^  still  driving  onward  with  a  speed  resembling 
that  of  a  racer  at  fu)l  galh»>i  when  a  sudden  burst  of  moonlight 
revealed  to  them,  at  a  co««idterabld  distance  before,  and  on  the  left, 
the  mouth  oJE  a  bay  whi^  seemed  to  proii^ise  suiter  from  the  fury 
of  the  roused  \xp  sea  without.,  Shortening  the  sail  of  the  yacht  by 
lowering  her  peak,  ^nd  steering  for  the  bay,  they  ran  into  its  tran- 
quil wat^ns  just  as  the  sun  had  risen  above  a  magnificent  range  o£ 
hills  which  bounded  the  landward  horizon.    Within  this  bay,  which 
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vroB  gtudddd  with  ieJands,  and  skirted  with  shorn  of  alternate  crag 
aud  green  and  woodland,  thej  diKX>Tered  a  second,  leas  spacious 
than  the  first,  but  fi&r  more  wild  and  beautiful,  the  shores  still  more 
diversified  with  rock  and  foliage,  and  fertile  islets  scattered  with 
yet  greater  pmifusion  around  their  track  as  they  advanced.  It  was 
one  of  those  ^ngnlny  landscapes  on  the  Irish  coast,  in  which  the 
richest  and  most  tranquil  inland  scenery  is  blended  with  all  the 
wildneas  and  magnificence  of  the  seaside ;  one  of  those 

"  Glera,  where  ocean  comes 

To  'scape  the  wild  wind's  rancour. 
And  harbours,  worthiest  homes. 

Where  Freeidom's  sails  might  anchor.** 

'^  The  question  is  now,**  said  Harmond,  as  they  came  to  anchor 
near  the  snore,  where  the  water  ran  so  smooth  that  a  cockle-shell 
would  have  floated  on  it ;  '^  the  question  now  is,  what  are  we  to  do 
for  breakfast  ?** 

'^  Oh  then,  since  we  escaped  last  xiight/*  said  Nash,  ''  1*11  engage 
we'll  not  die  of  starvation  this  morning,  however.'* 

While  Ilarmond  O'Connor  and  his  companions  are  preparing  to 
po  on  E^re,  we  will  return  to  Eliza  O'Connor,  respecting  whose 
fortunes  nothing  has  been  told  since  her  departure  from  our  own 
nt^ighbourhood.  How  entirely  did  it  seem  to  her  now,  she  had 
mUtakenfrom  the  first  the  path  to  peace  and  happiaees!  She 
Ifioked  back  now  upon  the  past  with  that  clear  and  sober  gaze 
which  affliction  is  aunost  certain  to  confer  on  minds  that  are  not 
perverted  by  a  wilful  blindness,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  whole 
had  passed  under  the  influence  of  a  species  of  intoxication.  She 
woncfered  at  herself  as  she  discerned  tne  selfish  motive  of  acts  on 
which  she  had  even  prided  herself  in  prosperous  days,  and  shuddered 
At  many'  which  she  had  considered  wholly  indiiferent  when  they 
were  performed.  The  experience  which  brought  wisdom,  brought 
lier  repentance  also,  and  while  she  wept  with  bitterness  over  faults 
which  now  lay  before  her  mind  in  all  their  deformity,  she  would 
not  excliange  her  present  sorrow  for  all  the  hoodwinked  gaiety  that 
Bhe  had  lost. 

Ilie  scenery  through  which  she  passed  on  her  departure,  was 
calculaterl  to  afford  her  some  relief  from  the  afflicting  thoughts  that 
had  begun  to  weigh  upon  her  health  and  spirits.  A  wild  and 
broken  road  conducted  them  southward  from  the  Killarncy  lakes. 
For  many  miles  after  the  enchanting  lake-prospects  had  been  shut 
behind  them,  they  found  themselves  encompassed  by  scenery  of  the 
most  rucged  and  profitless  description,  mountains  without  sublimity, 
and  vaBeys  without  beauty,  breaking  upon  them  in  dreary  suc- 
cession, during  the  lapse  of  a  summer  day's  journey.  Sometimes, 
mounted  on  those  shaggy  ponies  (a  descendant  of  the  Spanish 
Asturiones,  and  the  only  beast  of  burden  to  which  these  wilds  are 
safely  passable,)  they  toiled  up  the  steeps  of  Esk,  a  portion  of  the 
gloomy  range  of  glens  and  hoUows  whicn  were  termed,  by  ancient 
topographers,  the  ValUs  Juncosa,  and  which,  during  the  early 
English  invasions,  frequently  afforded  to  the  worsted  natives  a  re- 
treat regarded  as  inaccessible.  Sometimes,  in  some  wild  mountain 
nook,  they  lighted  upon  a  solitary  cluster  of  farm  houses,  wilh  gar- 
dens reclaimed  from  the  waste,  and  affording  subsistence  to  a 
remnant  of  the  O'Sullivans  or  O'Sheas,  of  some  ancient  clean  or 
family,  who  still  preserve  amid  those  deserts  their  independence, 
their  poverty,  their  ignorance,  their  simplicity,  their  genealogical 
pride,  unaltered.  Sometimes  a  healthy  mountain  housewife,  seated 
between  her  hampers,  with  kerchief  tied  round  her  laughing  coun- 
tenance, and  blue  mantle  drawn  round  her  shoulders,  trotted  by 
and  challenged  them  in  her  native  dialect  to  a  race  along  the  craggy 
road.  Sometimes  a  herring  gull  or  heron,  floating  gracefully 
through  the  fields  of  air  al^ve,  indicated  their  near  approach  to 
the  south-western  coast,  and  at  intervals  the  cry  of  a  gannet,  wing- 
ing its  way  towards  its  nest  in  the  lonely  Skelig,  startled  the  echoes 
among  the  barren  excavations  of  the  mountain.  Sometimes,  also, 
they  encountered  in  the  extensive  solitude,  the  solitary  figure  of  a 
priest,  leading  his  pony  down  a  slippery  steep,  and  accompanied  on 
one  side  by  his  clerk,  laden  with  the  bag  of  vestments,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  mountaineer,  who  had  summoned  him  to  administer  the 
last  rites  of  his  religion  to  a  dying  relative.  Towards  evening,  as 
they  wound  along  within  sight  of  the  Sliev  Miskisk  mountains  on 
the  right,  some  traces  of  a  kindlier  soil  began  to  break  upon  their 
view.  The  fir  and  overgrown  buckthorn  no  longer  lield  solitary 
dominion  in  the  wilds---the  heath  was  diversified  by  the  white- 


bloasomed  mountain  avens,  the  delicate  London-pride,  and  aome- 
times  by  the  yellow-flowered  tonnentil ;  dusters  of  the  smalk  r 
shruba  became  more  frequent  in  the  clefts  of  the  locks,  and  alon^ 
the  mountain  sides.    Tne  road  coiled  among  broken  defiles,  pre- 
senting a  romantic  intermixture  of  rock  and  foliage,  of  beauty  and 
alnnptnesB.    Plantations,  in  which  the  symmetay  of  art  was  blended 
with  the  freedom,  boldness,  and  luxuriance  of  nature,  arose  on 
either  side  of  the  narrow  way,  and  the  social  sense  was  silently 
pleased  without  breaking  the  romantic  dream  which  the  enchanting^ 
solitude  had  occasioned.     Once  more  the  lake-haunting  arbutus, 
which  had  not  visited  their  sight  since  they  lost,  two  mornings 
before,  the  last  traces  of  the  Killarney  scenery,  now  waved  its  slender 
leaves  and  scarlet  berries  above  them  from  some  overhanging  rock, 
and  welcomed  them  again  to  a  new  region  of  beauty  and  delight. 
At  length,  their  ponies,  with  drooping  head,  and  more  laborioua 
step,  descended  towards  the  termination  of  the  grass-grown  avenue. 
The  sun  struck  a  level  Ught  through  the  top  of  some  old  oak  or 
lofty  yew  upon  the  right,  while  the  evening  ffllence  was  broken  by 
the  full  round  note  of  the  song- thrush,  concealed  in  some  shade.  I 
thicket,  or  by  the  silvery  trill  of  the  wood-lark,  which  here,  like 
the  nightingale,  prolonged  its  strain  far  into  the  night.  Hie  broken 
rays  shot  across  Uieir  path  between  the  trunks  of  the  aged  trees, — a 
fresher  wind  rustled  amid  the  lichen  and  beeches,  and  that  inde- 
scribable murmur,  almost  inaudible  to  the  sense,  and  yet  filling  the 
whole  air,  which  the  ocean  sends  forth  in  its  calmest  hours,  an- 
nounced their  apraioach  to  the  sea-side.    At  length,  the  leafy  screen 
vanished  behind  uiem,  and  the  varied  shores,  the  tufted  points,  and 
scattered  islands  of  Glengariff  Bay,  broke  suddenly,  in  all  their  sunset 
beauty  on  Eliza's  sight.     Before,  them  the  bright  green  waters  of 
the  great  inlet,  crossed  by  a  glancing  and  ydlow  light  from  the 
distant  mountain  heights,  now  broke  in  glittering  wavelets  on  a 
sunlit  beach,  and  now  rolled  dark  and  silent  at  the  foot  of  some 
aged  rock.     Far  in  the  distance,  a  few  boats  might  be  seen  dredg- 
ing for  coral-sand  near  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  more  near,  on  a 
<^^^^^&ff  islandi  &  lofty  battery  suggested  the  stem  image  of  war  and 
ruin,  in  the  midst  of  this  delicious  region  of  peace  and  of  abundance. 

Here,  on  the  shores  of  this  remote  bay,  did  Mr.  O'Connor  fix  his 
residence  from  the  period  of  his  departure  from  our  neighbourhood, 
until  that  day  on  which  Harmond  and  Beauchamp  left  home  for 
the  regatta.  In  the  interim,  great  and  serious  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  establishment ;  their  children  were  most  of  them  grown 
up,  while  their  means,  at  no  period  equal  to  their  rank,  were  dis- 
appearing fast ;  Eliza's  fortune,  almost  their  sole  possession,  was 
not  equal  to  the  expenses  oi  a  fatnily,  no  member  of  which  could 
supply,  either  by  his  industry  or  talent,  the  absence  of  a  more  con- 
siderable income ;  and  what  was  worse,  while  it  lasted  they  felt 
little  care  about  the  future.  O'Connor,  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  what  is  commonly  called  *^  good-natured,**  that  is,  a  man 
without  thought,  and  fond  of  his  amusement,  was  good  for  little 
beside  fiidiing,  shooting,  and  telling  stories  after  dinner ;  and  his 
eldest  son  was  even  a  more  serious  cause  of  uneasiness  to  both  the 
parents ;  in  him  Mrs.  O'Connor  deeply  felt  the  nature  of  the  pain 
which  she  had  herself  inflicted  on  her  father.  He  associated  with 
the  most  worthless  characters  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  often 
remained  for  many  months  from  home,  without  furnishing,  either 
before  his  departure  or  after  his  return,  any  account  of  his  motives 
in  doing  so ;  the  issue  was,  that  the  household  fell  at  length  into 
decay,  and  borrowing,  a  bad  remedy,  was  resorted  to  Ijy  Mr. 
O'Connor,  in  order  to  supply  immediate  wants.  In  this  position 
affairs  were  placed  at  the  time  when  Harmond,  without  knowing 
the  situation  of  his  parents,  was  pleading  their  cause  with  his 
grandfather. 

On  landing  from  his  yacht,  in  company  with  Henry  Beauchamp, 
Harmond  proceeded  toward  a  house  within  the  distance  of  a  few 
fields  from  the  water-side,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  fire  and 
refreshment.  As  they  walked  along  the  narrow  foot-path  which 
traversed  the  graas,  their  attention  was  arrested  by  the  following 
song,  which  they  could  hear  distinctly  on  the  other  side  of  a  hedge 
that  separated  them  from  the  dwelling.  The  voice  was  so  sweet  and 
musical^that  they  stopped  to  hear  the  whole. 

**  Fare  thee  well,  my  native  dell. 
Though  far  away  I  wander. 
With  thee  my  thoughts  shall  ever  dwell^ 
In  absenoe  only  fonder. 
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Farewell,  yo  banks  where  once  I  roved. 

To  view  that  lovely  river — 
And  you,  ye  groves,  so  long  beloved, 

And  fields,  farewell  for  over  ! 

Fare  thee  well,  eta 

Hero  once  my  youthful  moments  flew, 

In  joya  like  sanshine  splendid  ; 
The  brightest  hours  that  e'er  I  knew 

With  those  sweet  scenes  wero  blended— 
When  o'er  those  hills,  at  break  of  mom. 

The  deer  went  boondinff  early, 
And  hnntsmen  woke,  with  hound  and  horn, 

The  mountain  echoes  cheerly. 

Fare  thee  well,  etc. 

Faro  ve  well,  ye  happy  hours, 

So  oright,  but  long  departed  !  * 

Faro  ye  well,  ye  fragrant  bowers, 

So  sweet,  but  now  deserted  ! 
Farewell,  each  rock  and  lonely  isle 

That  wake  the  poet's  numbers. 
And  thou,  oh,  ancient  holy  pile 

Whero  mighty  Brian  slumoers  ! 

Faro  th^  well,  etc 

Farewell,  thou  old  romantic  bridge, 

Where  mom  has  seen  me  roaming. 
To  mark  across  each  shallow  ridge. 

The  miffhty  Shannon  foaming — 
No  more  I'll  press  the  bending  oar. 

To  speed  the  painted  wherry. 
And  gude  aionff  the  woody  shore 

To  view  the  hills  of  Deny. 

Fare  thee  well,  etc. 

There's  many  an  isle  in  Scariff  Bay, 

With  many  a  garden  blooming. 
Where  oft  I've  passed  the  summer  day 

Till  twilight  hours  were  glooming. 
No  more  shall  evening's  yellow  glow 

Amone  those  ruins  find  me — 
Far,  far  from  those  dear  scenes  I  go. 

But  leave  my  heart  behind  me. 

Fare  thee  well,  etc. 

Fast,  fast  we  ride  by  hedge  and  tree. 

Fast  fade  thy  lovSd  bowers — 
Still  through  the  bursting  tears  I  see 

Thy  hills  and  hoary  towers. 
'Tis  past !  my  last  famt  climpse  is  o'er. 

My  last  farowell  is  spoken, 
I  see  those  loved  scenes  no  moro. 

My  heart—my  heart  is  broken ! 

Fare  thee  well,  my  native  dell, 

Thougu  far  away  I  wander, 
With  thee  my  thoughts  shall  ever  dwell. 

In  absence  only  fonder." 

Still  humming  a  venae  of  the  Bong,  a  fine-looking  boy,  of  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  appeared  at  tho  little  gate  which 
stood  between  the  strangers  and  tnc  lawn,  immediately  before  the 
house.  On  seeing  Harmond,  he  opened  the  gate  and  ran  hastily 
towards  him. 

*^  So  you  are  come,  at  last,"  he  said,  taking  his  hand,  and  we 
thought  we  were  never  to  see  you  any  more — and  you  are  just  come 
in  time,  for  there  are  keepen  in  the  house  these  two  days,  and  papa 
is  gone  off  to  uncle  Edward's  to  hide,  for  fear  he'd  be  taken  to 
gaol — Mouser  had  six  kittens,  and  mamma  was  obliged  to  stay  in 
bed  to-day,  she  was  so  sick  for  fear  you  were  drowns  last  night  in 
the  great  stonn.'* 

By  the  time  he  had  got  thus  far  in  his  budget  of  news,  he  begjan 
to  perceive  that  he  had  mistaken  his  man,  and,  drawine  back  with 
a  shy  embarrassed  look,  was  about  to  betake  himse&  to  flight. 
Ilarmond,  however,  enooura^ed  him  to  remain  until  he  had  entrusted 
him  with  a  message  for  the  lady  of  the  house. 

They  found  in  the  interior  of  the  dwelling  all  tbe'mnptoms  of 
disconuort  and  perplexity  which  the  lad's  speech  had  led  them  to 
expect .  Two  surly  men  were  pacing  now  and  then  from  the  kitchen 


to  the  hall,  and  looking  as  if  they  wished  to  make  themselves  as 
troublesome  as  possible,  but  did  not  know  how  to  set  about  it. 

^'  They  are  as  cross  as  the  cats,*'  said  the  boy,  in  a  whisper,  to 
Harmond,  to  whom  he  seemed  to  have  taken  a  liking,  *^  because 
mamma  refuses  to  give  them  whiskey.  One  of  them  told  Nelly  in 
the  kitchen  that  he  didn't  care  what  they  took  out  of  the  house  so 
that  they  were  only  civil.  By  civil  he  means  giving  him  money  or 
whiskey  ;  and  that,  you  know,  when  he  was  put  here  to  watch  the 
goods ;  did  you  ever  see  such  a  rogue  ?  But  come  away  to  a  room, 
where  you  can  change  your  dress,  and  my  sister  Ellen  will  have 
breakfast  ready  for  you  when  you  come  back.  I  don't  know  whether 
mamma  will  be  able  to  come  down  or  no,  but  you  will  have  break- 
fast at  any  rate." 

They  proceeded  to  the  room,  their  new  acquaintance  conducing 
them  and  continuing  his  communicative  conversation,  while  they 
made  the  necessary  change  in  their  attire. 

^^  I  was  sure  it  was  R^mond  when  I  saw  you,"  he  said  to  Har- 
mond ;  ^^  I  never  saw  anybody  so  like,  and  even  the  dress  itself.  He 
^vasn't  at  home  these  two  months,  and  mamma  is  afraid  somethiug 
has  happened  to  him.  I  told  mamma  how  like  him  you  were,  aud 
she  was  greatly  surprised,  but  she  said  it  must  be  the  dress  that  made 
me  think  it.'' 

*^  And  pray,  tell  me,"  said  Harmond,  *^  what  is  this  place  called  ?" 

'^  This  ?  Oh,  this  is  Glengariff ;  I'm  surprised  you  dont  know  it ; 
I  thought  everybody  knew  Glengariff." 

'*  And  what  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Arthur  O'Connor." 

There  needed  no  more  to  place  the  whole  of  the  case  before  the 
eyes  of  Harmond.  The  roof  beneath  which  Providence  had  thus 
singularly  thrown  him  was  the  dwelling  of  his  parents,  and  it  was 
his  brother  who  stood  before  him.  Those  who  have  never  known 
or  who  long  have  wanted  the  sweetness  of  domestic  intercourse,  the 
inexpressible  charm  that  is  in  the  words  brother,  and  sister,  and 
parent,  the  confidence  of  sure  and  perfect  intimacy  in  the  heait 
which  neither  interested  friendships  nor  worldly  alliances  can  bring, 
those  only  can  recognise  in  their  own  hearts  the  feelings  that  awoke 
in  that  of  Harmond  upon  this  discovery.  He  felt  that  pang  of 
love — ^that  yearning  of  the  heart  with  which  the  faithful  Joseph  was 
affected  when  he  longed  to  fling  himself  upon  the  neck  of  Benjamin, 
and  weep  aloud.  Ine  time,  however,  was  not  yet  arrived  for  mak- 
ing the  oisclosure,  so  that  he  continued  his  questions  with  apparent 
unconcern. 

*'  And  have  you  any  brothers  or  sisters  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  a  great  many,  and  cousins  too.  We  have  two  cousins 
living  with  us  now,  James  and  Mary  O'Connor.  We  have  Big 
James  and  Little  James,  and  Big  Mary  and  Little  Muy.  That's 
the  way  we  know  'em  asunder,  for  some  are  cousins  ,  and  others 
brother  and  sister.  'Tis  Big  Mary,  that's  sister  Mary,  that's  getting 
breakfast." 

Returning  to  the  parlour,  they  found,  in  the  act  of  preparing 
breakfast,  a  fine  young  woman,  whose  dark  hair  and  fuU  intelligent 
eyes  would  have  maile  a  stranger  pronounce  her  to  be  Harmond's 
sister.    As  they  entered,  Arthur  whispered  Harmond  in  the  ear : 

"  That's  Big  Mary." 

Blushing  and  laughing  together,  at  the  uncouth  epithet  which  she 
overheard,  and  wliich  certainly  could  only  be  comparatively  appro-  - 
priate,  the  young  lady  saluted  the  visiters,  aud  with  easy  politeness 
apologized  for  the  absence  of  JMrs.  O'Connor,  who,  she  said,  was  not 
yet  ready  to  make  her  appearance.  In  the  mean  tune  she  had  given 
ordeis  that  the  gentlemen  should  receive  every  aoo(»nmodation  which 
their  cottage  could  afford,  and  a  servant  had  ah*eady  been  despatched 
to  summon  the  boatman  to  the  house. 

While  Beauchamp  warmed  himself  by  the  fireside,  Harmond 
entered  into  con  venation  with  his  sister,  in  whom  he  was  delighted 
to  find  both  manners  and  information  suited  to  her  rank,  llie 
room  now  filled  with  young  O'Connois  of  all  sizes^  every  one  of 
whose  persons  and  countenances  Harmond  examined  with  an  interest 
that  gave  amusement  and  gratification  to  his  sister.  At  length  a 
slow  and  appai*ently  feeble  step  was  heard  descending  the  staircase. 
The  door  was  opened,  and  a  lady  entered,  who  seemed  about  forl^ 
years  of  age,  in  a  dark  dress  of  the  very  plainest  fashion,  and  witA 
a  look  of  the  severest  care  imprinted  deep  upon  her  features.  In- 
stinctively Harmond  walked  across  the  floor  to  meet  her  and  then 
stood  gazing  in  her  face  until  slie  shoukl  recognise  him.  She  did 
BO  at  first  sight — but  the  f  enr  of  a,  mistake  m^e  her  prolong  the 
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[ntwriag  look  Hotil  »U  doubt  had  disappearecl.  A3  every  feature 
graduaUy  (>ecai||ie  lamiliar  to  her  recollectiou,  the  tUoughta  ol  early 
a;iys  caioe  back  upon  her  mind  with  a  force  and  poignancy  that 
were  almost  insupportable.  She  trembled  as  the  certainty  grew 
§trong,  the  tears  gushed  into  her  eyes,  and  she  r<ii£cd  her  hands  and 
cast  herself  upon  his  breast,  she  Imd  scarcely  i^trength  to  utter  in 
the  faintest  voice : 

*'Itismychikir 

^^  My  mother  I  my  dear  mother !" 

It  was  indeed  his  mother,  but  wfdely  altered  from  the  g^y  romantic 
girl  who  kept  Drumsmonoo  Hall  alive  with  her  wit  and  gaiety. 
The  Qouunotioa  which  this  scene  created  may  safely  be  intrusted 
to  the  reader's  imagination.  It  was  heigntened  ere  noon  by  the 
arrived  of  Redmond  O'Connor,  the  owner  pi  the  hooker,  whose  re- 
sembUnoe  to  Harmond  was  now  accounted  lor*  The  latter  was  in 
the  most  exulting  spirits,  and  would  have  had  the  whole  household 
come  awi^  at  once  and  take  his  grandfather  b^  storm.  But  Mrs. 
O'Connor,  who  pow  could  form  a  better  estunate  of  her  father's 
character  than  in  former  times,  was  not  so  sanguine  in  lier  ho^jcs. 

^^  if  it  were  difficult,"  shesaid  '^  n^teen years  since,  to  obtain  his  for- 
giveness lor  what  was  past,  it  will  be  more  so  now,  when  absence  has 
diininished  affection,  and  when  resentment  has  taken  Arm  and  lasting 
root  within  his  mind.  For  it  i^  &  cartain  truth,  that  the  lou^  we 
cherish  any  feeling,  whether  good  or  evil,  the  more  invincible  it 
becomes.  For  the  present  let  us  enjoy  with  grateful  hearts  tl^e 
delight  of  our  re-union,  and  devise  some  means  of  reudeiing  it 
permanent.*' 

Wa  will  leave  Harmond  to  become  intin^te  with  tlic  f;iend8  to 
whom  he  waa  thua  unexpectedly  restored,  and  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  another  quarter.  On  tLe  second  morning  of  the  regatta, 
Major  O'Brien,  sleepless,  wretched,  an4  ^  P^Jf  to  ihe  crudest 
susnense,  was  seated  ii|  his  drawing-room,  awaiting  the  return  of 
AoW,  whom  he  had  despatched  to  ^he  quay  in  search  of  news. 

'^  If  he  has  perished,"  said  the  Major,  ^'  I  shall  l(£e  my  wits  ; 
if  he  has  escaped,  I  will  disinherit  him.  A  villain,  to  keep  mc  two 
nights  without  a  w^ink  (rf  sleep— poor  fellow  I— poor  fellow  I — ^per- 
haps I  aw  talking  of  one  over  ^hon^  the  w^ves  are  breaking  at  tins 
nioment.  Oh,  miserable  man!  Well,  Adam,  what's  the  news? 
did  you  hear  nothing  ?" 

^*  Nothing,  sir." 

*  ^  I  am  utterly  undone.  It  were  better  lor  us  both  to  have  perished 
at  Drumshambo." 

At  this  instant  a  noiBe  was  heard  in  the  backyard. 

^-  Yeo  ho !  Adam !  llo !  Yeo  ho !  Yeo  ho  1" 

'^  *1^  he !  Tis  Harmond  1  Heaven  be  praised !  Bun,  Adaaq ! 
Open  the  door — ^run — ^run — Good  Heaven  be  praised  for  ever  I — ^A 
scoundrel ! — ^poor  feUow ! — a  dog — a  headstrong — ^poor — poor  boy — 
so  [he  is  safe  1 — What,  Hannond — ^my  dear  child  I  What,  well  ? 
Quite  well  ? 

'*  A  Utfie  hungry,  »r,  that's  all,''  cried  Harmond,  after  |be  had 
liberated  himself  from  hJs  grandfather's  embraoe ;  ''•  sharp  air,  sir, 
makes  the  appetite  keen.'' 

^^  You  Bcouiuirel,  how  dare  you  use  me  thus?  My  poor  fellow, 
and  are  you  very  cold  ?  —Adam,  get  breakfast  quick  1  Oh,  villain. 
rU  disinherit  you !  Did  you  get  very  wet  ?  VVell,  come  and  tell 
me  all  about  it  while,  Adam  is  getting  breakfast.  And,  mind  I  take 
care  and  make  it  as  iiorrible  as  po«ible,  for  I  like  to  have  the  des- 
cription made  very  horrible  when  all  the  harm  is  over.  I  remember, 
after  the  akirmiah  of  Drumshambo—" 

^*  There  la  no  oocasioii,  sir,"  said  Harmond,  ^^  for  any  invantkm 
in  the  case.    The  {dain  truth  ia  horrible  9DougJti." 

^^  I  suppose  BO — I  warrant  y«.    I  suppose  it  ia,  indeed/' 

*'  In  the  first  place,  every  wave  we  passed  aft^  leaving  the  Heads 
behind  us  was  something  lower  than  the  oathedral  stee{^." 

*^Eh  ?  Bless  me !  Were  you  not  swallowed  up  alive  y" 

*^  llie  night  was  black  aa  the  ohinmey-pieee." 

''Dearl  dearT 

^^  We  heard  the  braakfirs  Kiaritig  tike  liona  on  tbe  cliis  wiiUn 
fifty  yazda  of  us ^" 

**  My  BOOT  hof " 

^^  Wliile  none  of  na  knew  ft  siogle  vock  alodg  the  cpo^t '' 

''  Oh,  you  vilkin." 

♦*  About  miinight  the  stonn  began——" 

*^  Come  to  the  morning — notne  to  the  morniDg,"  sakl  the  okl  man, 
^*  'Tia  too  horrible.     What  hi4ppened  ia  the  immui^  V* 


"  In  the  morning,  air."  said  Harmond,  "  we  ran  into  a  lonesome 
bay,  as  drenched  as  water  spaniels,  and  hungry  as  kites.  In^L.tl, 
I  don't  know  what  we  ahould  have  done  if  it  were  not  for  a  }i(is:>i- 
table  family  living  near  the  shore,  who  showed  me,  I  must  bay,  as 
much  attention  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  themselves." 

"  Why  what  charming  good  sort  of  people  they  must  be.  Who 
were  they?" 

^^  But,  unfortunately— 4Uid  to  this  it  is,  sir,  that  I  wish  to  direct 
your  especial  attention — ^I  discovered  that,  like  most  perBomj  ^vho 
are  distinguished  by  uncommon  amiabiMty,  they  are  not  so  i*irc>6' 
perous  as  could  be  wished." 

Here  Harmond,  altering  his  tone  and  manner,  and  speaking  v/ith 
a  seriousness  that  showed  how  deep  an  intereot  he  felt  in  wh  r.  h  • 
told,  described  the  scene  which  he  nad  witnessed  at  Glengaritl.  cr- 
lated  what  he  knew  of  the  circumstanceaof  the  family,  and  c  >.i- 
cluded  by  so  fervent  an  eulogy  on  the  lady  of  the  house,  that  xh 
interest  and  sympathy  of  the  Major  were  stroi^ly  awakened. 

^^  I  could  not  help  feeling  pity  for  her,V  s^ud  Ilarmond,  ^^  wh(?  ^ 
I  figured  to  myself  the  idea  of  so  gentle  and  amiable  a  being  rcdue-.-. ! 
to  &e  necessity  of  accompanying  her  htisband  to  a  common  gnoK 
and  after  having  by  her  own  extraordinary  industry,  educated  <M 
her  children  in  the  rank  in  which  heraelf  was  born,  condemned  t  :> 
see  them  cast  upon  the  world,  to  struggle  with  the  most  abjec: 
poverty." 

"  'Tis  very  hard — ^very  hard,  indeed,"  said  the  Major — *'  but  ho  ,v 
is  it  ?  Have  they  no  fncnds?  has  she  uo  relative  who  might  as.-L-i 
her?" 

''*■  That,  sir,"  said  Harmond,  ^^  is  what  adds  peculiar  sharpness  to 
her  affliction.  She  has  one  wealthy,  relative  but  he  refuses  even  to 
receive  her  within  his  doors.  In  short,"  continued  Harmond,  turn- 
ing suddenly,  and  taking  his  grandfather's  hand — •"'  I  am  but  awk- 
ward at  disguise  or  mystery.  It  was  beneath  my  parents'  roof  that 
I  foimd  shelter  from  the  storm." 

"So!  so!" 

**  It  was  my  mother  whom  I  found  upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  ami 
who,  overpowered  by  my  persuasions,  has  consented  to  return  along 
with  me,  to  implore  from  her  only  parent  the  succour  which  she 
now  can  hope  for  nowhere  else." 

"  Eliza  has  come  with  you,  then?"  said  the  Major,  with  a  tran- 
quillity of  voice  which  did  not  promise  well. 

"  She  is  now  beneatli  this  roof,"  aaid  tiarmond,  somewhat  daunted 
by  the  Major's  unexpected  coldness. 

"  Tell  her,"  said  the  Major,  without  the  least  emotion,  '^  to  re- 
turn the  way  she  came.  They  shall  have  some  money  if  they  re- 
quire it,  but  I  will  not  see  her." 

Harmond,  himself  impetuous  and  liable  to  sudden  impulses  boiii 
of  anger  and  of  love,  was  totally  luiprepared  for  this  cold,  unmovt  J 
inveteracy  of  resentment.  The  A^fajor's  love  for  his  daughter,  u'. 
fervent  as  it  once  appeared,  liad  always  too  much  selfishness  uhom 
it ;  and  as  his  subsequent  severity  had  all  along  been  founded  on  a 
bad  principle,  it  was,  like  all  bad  feelings,  hard  to  be  eradicated. 

*  *  The  young  man*a  wrath  is  like  straw  on  fire. 
But  hke  red  ho\  steel  is  the  old  maa*s  ire.'' 

So  said  one  who  knew  something  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  Ma- 
jor's oase  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Harmond  felt  his  spirit 
sink  at  the  thought  oi  having  subjected  his  mother  to  the  pain  v.{ 
this  unnatural  reception,  and  in  nis  fear  on  her  account  he  giovr 
more  earnest  in  his  entreaties. 

''  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  sir  "  he  said,  "  inflict  so  cruel  a  blow 
upon  your  daughter'a  heart.  Let  it  not  be  said  or  thought,  that 
aJter  having  been  separated  from  her  for  more  than  twenty  ye.ir^^ 
you  oould  be  guilty  oi  auch  a  crime — ^I  wiH  call  it — ^as  that  of  turn- 
ing her  fro^i  your  door  without  even  hearing  her  prayer  for  yoiu* 
foFgiyenees." 

^^  I  tell  you,"  said  the  Major,  '*  I  will  hear  nothing.  If  ti:*. y 
want  money  they  shall  have  it — ^but  the  sooner  she  goes  home  a^^-iii 
the  better." 

Sh^okad  to  t^  loul,  and  naturally  indignant  at  tins  speeck,  Jhii- 
9i0nd  aasumed  his  usu^  oanii^,  aud  addressed  his  graudfath  r 
with  BAore  iirmnMB. 

^^  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  he,  ^^  {or  all  oiir  aakes,  that  I  was  not 
able  4q  {Jffivaili  on  joa,  X  iiever  \nU  ^ellver  ip  iiij  mother  siu  h  .t 
me^PftSe  i^  you  ap^  of.  Xou  are  mistakou  in  her  chaiacter,  m  ell 
M  yo(i  ought  \o  know  it,  if  you  suppa^  ihat  sue  ia  inercLiiajy- 
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She  seeks  your  forgivepess  ai)d  afPection,  and  where  those  ^re'  de- 
nied, I  fear  your  money  would  bj  an  unwelcome  Bubstitute.  But 
sir — '*  continued  Harmond,  and  he  paused  for  a  long  time,  as  if  he 
felt  the  utmost  difficulty  in  expressing  what  mast  be  said — ^^  I  must 
not  forget  that  I  owe  a  duty  to  my  parents.  They  have  been  vi- 
sited by  the  hand  of  heaven,  and  they  require  my  scnriccfl,  and 
thoy  shall  have  them  while  I  have  an  arm  to  hold  a  spade.  If  my 
mother  leaves  this  hoiDse.  I  return  with  her." 

The  Major  looked  at  him  for  a  considerable  time  in  silence,  and 
seeming  stunned  by  this  new  turn : 
''  Is  this,'*  he  said,  "  your  gratitude?'' 

'*  I  feel,"  said  Harmond,  **  all  the  weight  of  what  I  owe  you. 
You  have  done  all  for  me.  You  have  been  my  kind  and  gene- 
rous benefactor,  and  I  owe  you  more  of  love  and  gratitude  tlian 
cooiitleaB  ages  can  re  {jay.  But  ^  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mo- 
tlier'  was  written  by  the  finger  of  the  Omnipotent  upon  a  table  of 
btone,  and  delivered  to  tlie  world  amid  menaces  of  wrath  and  pro- 
iiiiiiies  of  bve,  according  as  it  should  be  violated  or  fulfilled.  1  dare 
not,  even  for  you,  resist  the  ordinance  of  nature  and  of  heaven. 
Your  daim  is  strong  on  my  obedience,  but  the  claims  of  those  who 
gave  me  life  and  birth  are  stron^r." 

*'  If  you  leave  me,"  said  the  Major,  trembling,  while  his  cOimte- 
Uiince  grew  red  and  pole  with  anger  and  apprehension,  *^  you  shall 
not  possess  a  shilling  that  is  mine." 
To  this  his  grandson  made  no  reply. 

**  I  will  disinherit  you,"  said  the  Major,  bursting  into  passiou,  ^*  if 
I  were  to  take  a  beggar  from  the  street  to  fill  your  pUce !" 

"  WhAt  is  your's  to  keep,  sir,"  answered  Harmond  rcspectfuTly, 
^^  is  yours  to  give  wherever  you  desire.  It  shall  make  no  alteration 
either  in  my  feelings  of  gratitude  towards  you  for  wliat  is  pa^oed, 
or  in  my  determination  to  do  now  what  is  clearly  ai^d  obviously'  my 
duty." 

**  And  you  are  determined  then  to  forsake  me  ?"  said  the  3Iajor, 
iu  a  softened  voice. 

^^  X  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  alroadv,"  answered  Har- 
mond, **  that  with  my  mother  I  retun^  or  stay." 

11ier<3  was  a  sileaoe  of  some  moments,  durini^  which  the  old  man, 
who  could  not  help  secretly  approving  what  irritated  him  almost 
iicyond  endurance,  seemed  dchberatin^  within  himself  what  cour^ie 
he  should  adopt.  At  length,  approachmg  Harmond  where  he  6t<x>il, 
and  nudging  him  two  or  three  times  in  the  side  with  lus  elt)ow,  he 
>aid 

''  Well,  Harmond — you  will  promise  me  to  sell  the  Erin  ?" 
Harmond  was  silent. 
*^  Do  you  mean  to  hesitate  about  it?" 
'*  You  know  my  terms,  sir." 

**  Have  you  the  effrontery  now  to  talk  of  terms  after  what  has 
passed  since  we  spoke  together  last  ?    £h  ?" 

*'  Ah,  sir,  this  nas  lasted  a  great  deal  too  long.  Come — ^you  must 
give  me  leave  to  sell  the  Erin,  to  hve  soberly  at  home,  and  be  all 
Siat  you  can  wish  me." 

^'  Harmond,"  said  the  Major,  *^  it  is  vain  to  talk.  Even  if  I 
should  consent  to  this,  the  circumstances  are  now  wholly  changed. 
Eliza,  your  mother,  is  no  longer  what  she  was.  She  probably  for- 
gets me — as  I  have  given  her  cause  to  do.  Wrapped  up  in  her 
husband  and  her  children,  she  is  altered  now  in  mind;  and  it  would 
wring  my  very  heart  to  five  with  Eliza,  and  to  find  her  grown 
indifferent  to  her  father's  affection." 

"But  what,  su","  said  Harmond,  **if  you  could  know  with  cer- 
tainty that  her  separation — her  exile  rather — from  your  house  and 
your  affection,  is  preying,  even  to  this  hour,  more  keenly  than  ever 
on  her  heart — ^that  not  all  thie  assiduities  of  a  husband  who  dotes  on 
her,  and  friends  who  second  his  exertions  for  her  happiness,  could 
ever  restore  even  moderate  quiet  to  her  mind — ^that  both  her  health 
and  spirits  are  hourly  suffering  from  the  recollection  of  one  unhappy 
step ;  that  even  still  she  murmurs  the  name  of  her  father  in  her 
dreams,  and  often  declaxw  that  she  could  die  happy,  if  she  only 

heaixi  him  say  that  he  forgave  her " 

'^  If  this  were  true,"  repUed  Ihe  I^IJajor ;  **'  the  possibility  of  such 
a  thing  has  often  in  fancy  oroased  my  mind,  but  I  dismi^ed  it  as 
prepostcroucH- for  slie  who  forsook,  I  said,  could  not  regret  me." 

"  Sir,  it  is  true,"  said  Harmond  •  '*  her  melmcholy  on  this  score 
is  the  only  fault  of  which  her  frieudrt  accuse  Lcr,  E^pact  in  cvciy 
duty,  this  still  prevents  her  enjoying  ikuco  of  luind  or  heaft.  l)<Mr 
grandfather,"  continued  Harmond,  taking  tiie  MaJDi'^  hand  iu  Lis, 


"  let  me  intreat  you  to  be  kind— be  generous— be  a  father— bid  me 
admit  her." 

For  a  considerable  time  the  old  Major  remained  with  his  handi 
pressed  upon  his  eyes,  as  if  debating  the  point  with  his  own  heart.  • 
At  length  he  let  go  the  hand  of  his  grandson,  and  said  in  a  low 
voice — 

"  Admit  her." 

In  a  few  minutes  after,  Eliza  was  at  her  father's  feet,  and  in 
another,  in  his  arms.  There  wAa  not  one  in  ail  oiu-  neighbourhood 
that  was  not  overjoyed  at  the  reconciliation,  however  strongly  they 
had  reprobated  the  early  disobedience  of  the  now  penitent  daughter, 
nor  did  it  want  an  appropriate  celebration.  On  the  fifth  of  Septem- 
ber following,  Drumshambo  Hall  was  re-opened  with  great  splendour 
to  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  and  Adam  Dobe  was  busy  at  the 
ftig-staff,  at  the  same  hour  at  which  he  had  woke  the  echoes  of  the 
river  nearly  twentv  years  before.  A  gay  procession  of  the  villi^rs, 
headed  by  Hifle,  the  seneschal,  smifing  and  kissing' hands  as  sweetly 
as  ever,  presented  to  the  Major  a  lexicographical  address  on  his 
return,  and  in  the  evening  the  small  demesne  was  crowded  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  viflage,  rich  and  poor.  There  was  racing  in  bags, 
and  climbing  of  poles  with  purses  at  the  top,  and  music  and  dancing, 
and  feasting  and  firing  of  cannon,  and  all  that  could  be  done  to  make 
a  village  gay  for  a  night.  But  what  most  attracted  admiration  was 
a  board  suspended  between  two  oak  trees,  with  a  flag  at  either  end, 
and  .the  word  "•  Drumshambo,"  in  variegated  lamps,  surrounded  by 
Wreaths  of  olive  and  of  laurel,  illuniinatmg  the  intervening  space. 

Nothing  remains  for  us  to  add,  except  that  the  Erin  is  at  present 
lyllig  at  the  quay,  within  a  mile  of  our  viflage,  yrheim  she  may  be 
seen  by  any  one  who  is  desirous  to  purohasc  her,  an^  that  Redmond 
O'C'onnor  is  gone  to  sea.  In  the  education  of  the  young  O'Connors 
the  Major  seems  anxious  that  his  errors,  with  regard  to  that  of  his 
own  diiughter,  should  be  carefully  avoided,  and  that  a  judicious 
degree  of  restraint  should  be  mingled  with  indulgence. 

"  1  d«  not  approve,"  said  the  Major,  »^  of  all  that  care  which  is 
taken  in  the  present  day  to  remove  ail  occasion  for  laborious  exer- 
tion in  the  ac(^uisition  of  useful  knowledge.  Even  if  one  could 
succeed  in  teaching  geography  on  pennv  handkerchiefs,  and  convey- 
ing 4  notion  of  all  the  sciences  in  the  shape  of  sixpenny  toys,  a  most 
important  part  of  mental  education  would  still  be  wanted— the  habit 
and  fiicility  of  laborious  application.  If  all  kbours  be  turned  into 
play  V,  lien  they  are  young  the  Epicurean  feeling  will  haunt  them 
in  afior  life,  and  having  early  learned  to  turn  business  into  pleasure, 
they  may  eventually  choose  to  make  pleasure  their  business.  It  was 
my  own  shallow  views  of  education  that  laid  the  foundation  of  all 
cup  misery." 

THE  END. 


WALl-FLOWERB. 

OD  bless  the  Wall-flower,  the  poor  pUnt  that  blows, 
In  ruined  places—a  Samaritan — 

As  welcome  as  the  bubbling  spring  that  waitf » 

In  desert  lands,  the  drooping  caravaB. 

There's  not  a  broken  rent  where  ruin  sits, 
There's  not  a  fissure  which  the  wind  doth  know, 

But  God's  good  ministerii,  the  happy  wiutls, 
With  gracious  handd  and  kind,  its  seeds  do  sow. 

Hath  it  not  morals  ?  The  poor  Wall-flower  speaks 

Of  the  fcwret  beaevjictiun  which  descends 
On  broken  ulTortd,  labours  profitless, 

But  aiming,  earnestly,  to  noble  enda 

Our  tombs  were  dug  a  million  years  aco, 

Eternity  supplied  the  pick  and  spade, 
Wc  sink  and  dio,  hut,  somehow,  good  survives 

That  which  Eternity  itself  hatu  made. 

Like  the  sweet  Wall -flowers,  henrts  and  books  conscn-o 

Our  memories  holy,  and  our  names  arise 
Each  with  a  blossom  round  it,  to  attest 

What  God  hath  k>ved  and  takeA  to  the  skies. 

Heaven  bless  tlio  Wall  flower,  fadeless  be  its  b!rjom, 
It?  ^.'n..r;iti«»n  spread  from  ctlmc  to  cHnTc, 

Fbr  ill  !t^  \nv,')y  prc^eirc.*  «»•  hare  lenmevi 
A  bolai^  vliut  u>/..i  iiKick  iho  spoils  of  Tiino. 
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THE  "CAEAGHTS"  OF  ULSTER, 

ROM  a  very  interesting  paper  read  before  the 
Kilkenny  Arch»ological  Society,  in  the  year  1855, 
we  are  enabled  to  glean  a  few  uotee  relative  to  the 
'*  Creaghta^^  of  Ulster,  which  will  be  interesting  to 
many.  As  the  author  of  the  paper  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  the  materials  of  our  notes,  remarks, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Ulster  presented  as  marked  a  difference  from  the 
rest  of  Ireland  as  it  has  done  in  later  times ;  but 
instead  of  being,  as  now,  the  most  English  part  of 
Ireland,  it  was  the  most  Irish.  It  was  only  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
carried  on  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  forces,  under  Lord 
Mountjoy,  against  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  that  the 
country  was  opened  up  for  a  general  plantation, 
and  that  it  became  colonized  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  settlers. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  this  province 
is  three  parts  surrounded  hy  sea,  and  that  the 
remaining  boundery,  or  lana  frontier,  of  Ulster, 
which  may  be  roughly  defined  by  a  line  drawn 
from  Dundalk  to  Ballyshannon,  on  the  Bay  of 
Donegal,  gives  the  shortest  traverse  from  sea  to  sea. 
^  The  western  half  of  this  line  is  occupied  by  the 
waters  of  Lough  Erne,  which  form  a  complete  defence  irom  BaDy- 
bhannon  to  Belturbet,  a  distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles ;  while  the 
chain  of  the  Fews  moimtains,  rising  in  front  of  Dundalk,  along  the 
outmost  part  of  the  Pale,  covered  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
other,  or  eastern  half.  The  interval  in  the  centre  was  protected  by 
the  counties  Monaghan  and  Cavan,  a  district  of  low,  wooded  hills, 
interlaced  with  a  perfect  net>work  of  bogs  and  lakes,  through  which 
there  was  but  one  road — ^that  by  Carrickmacross,  in  the  barony  of 
Famey,  which  thence  came  to  be  called  the  "  Gap  of  the  North." 

In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Ulster  was  termed,  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  for  extinguishing  the  name  of  O'Nial,  *^  the 
most  perilous  place  in  all  the  isle."  For  their  greater  security  the 
O'Nials,  with  much  shrewdness  and  policy,  instead  of  attempting 
to  strengthen  their  country  with  castles,  forbade  any  to  be  built. 
And,  carrying  out  this  plan  of  rendering  their  country  untenable 
to  an  invader,  for  want  of  cover  and  supplies ;  they  discouraged 


^riculture,  and  kept  their  people  to  a  wandering,  pastoral  life. 
Their  dwelHngs  are  describea  as  having  been  made  of  wattles,  or 
boughs  of  trees,  covered  with  long  turves  or  sods  of  grass,  which 
they  could  easily  remove  and  put  up  as  they  wandered  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  pasture,  following  their  vast  herds  of  cattle, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  removing  still  to  fresh  lands  as 
they  had  departed  the  former*  They  lived,  according  to  ^*  Spenser^s 
State  of  Ireland^"  chiefly  on  the  milk  of  their  cows.  The  aggregate 
of  families  that  in  one  body  followed  a  herd,  was  called  a  '*  creaght." 
In  other  parts  of  Ireland  there  was  much  of  strictly  pastoral  life, 
in  many  respects  similar,  which  was  called  **  Boolying,*'  in  which 
the  owners  of  cattle  and  their  families  passed  much  of  the  year  in 
the  wilds  and  mountains  with  their  cows,  but,  unlike  the  nomadic 
population  of  Ulster,  thc^  seem  to  have  had  fixed  haUtations  to  re- 
turn to.  The  evils  flowing  from  this  unfixed  wandering  life  of  the 
I'  Creaghts,"  must  be  very  evident.  It  induced,  of  course,  a  natural 
indisposition  to  submit  to  positive  regulations.  The  difficulties, 
however,  of  abolishing  this  mode  of  life  were  great.  The  freedom 
of  the  woods  and  wilds  has  charms  which  even  those  who  have  left 
civilization  to  taste  of,  find  it  difficult  to  abuidon,  and  are  known 
often  to  have  preferred  to  all  the  luxury  of  settled  Ufe. 

At  the  tennination  of  the  scenes  which,  in  the  coarse  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  formed  an  eraseless  spot  of  blood  and  venom 
on  the  history  of  Ireland,  the  commissioners  for  the  government  of 
Ireland,  upon  serious  consideration,  ^^  perceiving  the  inoonveniency 
of  permitting  the  Irish  to  live  in  Creaghts,  after  a  loose  and  dis- 
orderly manner,"  issued  orders  for  the  *^  fixing  such  persons  upon 
lands  proportionable  to  their  respective  stock,  and  enjoining  tl^m 
to  betake  themselves  to  tillage  and  husbandry."  In  case  of  refusal 
their  cattle  and  stock  was  s^zed,  and  sold  ^*  for  the  best  advantage 
of  the  Commonwealth." 

Traces  of  the  ^'  Creaghts"  are  to  be  found  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century ;  not,  perhaps,  that  the  practice  or  mode  of  life 
continued  to  prevail  to  so  late  a  period,  but  the  term  was  still 
known,  and  in  use  to  describe  the  uttle  huts  and  cabins,  in  which 
many  of  the  Irish  stiU  continued  to  dweU. 

Thus  Story,  the  historian  of  the  Williamite  war,  speaking  of  the 
*^  wild  Irish,"  some  of  whom  he  first  saw  at  Newry,  on  his  march 
to  the  Boyne,  says :  **  Some  call  them  *  Creaghts,*  from  the  little 
huts  they  live  in,  which  they  build  so  conveniently  with  hurdles  and 
long  turf,  that  they  can  remove  them  in  summer  towards  the  moun- 
tains,  and  bring  them  down  to  the  valleys  in  winter." 
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LIQEI  Am)  DAAENZSS. 

A   TAI.B    OF   THE  ANTRIIC   COAST. 

HE  hetui  l&nd  of  Came  &  rede,  which  [nt)jects  >  oonuder 
able  way  into  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  ^tnm,  and  on  the 
eitremity  of  which  there  u  a  aniall  cottage  built  fiw  a 
fishing  st&tion  is  divided  by  a  tiemendous  rent  or  chaain, 


in  advancing  the  same  distance  on  terra  Jirtna.  It  is  thrilling  in 
the  extreme  to  witnesB  from  a  boat  on  tne  water,  penons  pusing 
and  repaning  at  this  giddy  height,  and  a  feeling  of  anxie^,  cloedy 
aUied  to  pain  is  invariably  experienced  by  those  who  coD(ein[Jat« 
the  apparently  unininent  danger  to  which  people  are  exposed,  while 
thus  lightly  treading  the  dangerous  and  narrow  footway  which 
conducts  them  across  the  gulf  that  vawns  beneath  their  feet. 
That  nothing  can  ciceed  in  (rrand^nr  and  boUnen  the  scenery  which 

_____   _  allyboTsta 
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summer  months.  The  constmetlon  of  this  bridge  ia  very  simple. 
Two  strong  ropes  or  cables  are  stretched  from  one  chasm  to  another, 
in  a  poralld  line,  and  made  fast  to  rings  fixed  permanently  in  the 
rock  ;  acres  these,  planks,  twelve  inches  wide,  are  laid  and  secured ; 
a  alight  rope,  elevated  convenient  to  the  hand,  mns  parallel  with 
the  footway ;  and  thus  a  brid(^  is  formed,  ovo'  which  men,  women, 
and  boys,  many  of  them  carrying  heavy  bnnieiis,  are  seen  walking 
or  mnuing,  kpi«ieatly  vith  m  little  concern  aa  they  ircmld  evince 


piotur- 
esqua, 
maritioe 
laubcme; 
the  rocks 

plaoea 
liainginto 
pcect^tons  cHffi^  jatdng  headlands,  noble  promontories,  and  again, 
sloping  down  into  beantiful  bays  and  quiet  harbours,  tbe  tmxpecb 
to  the  right  being  one  continued  sea-view,  vith  the  Scottiah  coast, 
the  Isle  of  Airan,  and  other  lesser  isUnda,  in  the  distance ;  that  to 
the  left  pleasingly  divendfled  with  hill  and  valley — here  a  spot  well 
cultivated,  and  occupied  with  comfortable  cottages — and  thia  wain, 
sncoeeded  1^  a  barren  nunmtun,  with  scarcely  a  cabin,  even  of  tbo 
moat  miserable  de8criptiott,toshow  that  itisiuhabitedhyhnnutn  beings. 
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Tbe  itfanger  who  wsndoB  along  the  terrific  mases  ci  crag  that 
OTc-rl-^LTig  tlie  gnwoi  and  f«  amin;^  watere  of  the  oooirt,  fc*-]sa  ii:..-lan- 
Ci»i/  iutkTtst  f-xciuiii  ID  hU  mind.  a£  he  tarns  a«ide  frf»m  th »  m^^re 
iix>jn:»dive  gru«Jeur8  of  the  fic-ene,  aad  gazes  on  the  .-in  til  fctoi^e 
b^EAp)  that  are  Acatt^-n^  over  the  mos*  on  wiiich  he  tTtsadii.  'i'Lay 
are  the  graves  of  the  nameh>»  few  whr«e  Ujdies  have  been  from 
time  to  tiifte  rejc<;ted  from  the  boeom  ctf  the  oceao.  and  cast  a;.-<^^4U 
tbese  lon'd/  crair-)  to  gtartle  the  early  tidierman  with  their  gJuiMly 
mod  dijtH'^irtd  bulk.  Here  they  meet,  at  the  hands  of  tiie  f  ityii^g 
■loontaifjeers,  the  last  offices  of  Chrijitian  charity — a  grave  in  tiie 
nearest  sc^t  earth,  with  no  other  o^remonial  than  the  himible 
peaaant's  prayer.  Here  they  lie,  nncoffined,  unlameuted.  unclaimed 
try  mourning  friends,  starting  like  eiidlcn  spectres  of  d^-ath  from 
the  dejith?  of  (be  ocean,  to  excito  a  wdd  fear,  a  pa&>Lng  thou^'bt  of 
pity,  a  vain  ijvjuiry  in  the  hamlet,  and  then  sink  ii  to  the  '  arth  in 
mystery  aad  in  silence,  to  he  no  more  rcio*,mUTed  on  it*  Mirface. 

llie  oU^urity  wljich  envelopus  the  hiotory  of  thofee  unhappy 
•trangen  aiford^s  a  subject  to  the  speculative  traveller  on  which  he 
may  give  free  |^y  to  the  wLn;,'8  of  hia  imagination.  Few,  indeed, 
can  jjaeB  these  deserted  sepulchres  without  endeavouiing  for  a 
moment  to  penetrate  in  fancy  the  darknt'ss  which  coAhruU'L^  the 
fate  of  their  mouldering  tenants ;  without  beholding  the  pro^rreKS  of 
the  ruin  that  struck  from  beneath  the  voyajrr-r's  feet  th«*  firm  and 
lofty  fabric  to  wliich  he  had  confidently  trusted  his  exiit''i)ce-»ivith- 
out  hearing  the  Khrieks  of  the  des|)i^iiring  crew,  and  the  stem  and 
horrid  bunst  of  the  roused-up  ocean,  as  it  d(^t  the  last  stroke  upon  the 
groaning  timben  of  tlie  wreck,  and  scattered  the  whule  pile  far  and 
wide  in  countlenB  atoms,  upon  the  boiling  surface  of  the  deep.  An<l, 
again,  without  tuniing  in  thought  to  the  far  away  hom%,  at  Fhich 
the  tale  of  the  wanderers  was  never  told — to  the  pale  yoimg  widow 
that  dreamed  herself  still  a  wife,  and  lived  on  from  morn  to  mom, 
in  the  fever  of  a  vain  susix-nse — to  the  helpless  parent,  that  fctill 
hoped  for  the  offices  of  filial  kindness  from  the  hand  that  was  now 
mouldering  in  a  distant  grave  ;  and  to  the  social  fireside,  over  whose 
evening  pastimes  the  long  silence  of  an  absent  friend  ha  1  thrown  a 
gloom  that  the  certainty  of  woe  or|_'V.'l'icjB  could  never  remove. 

Among  those  namelczis  tombs,  \vithin  the  syace  of  the  last  few 
years,  the  widow  of  a  fisherman,  name<l  Reardon,  was  oJjSvrved  to 
spend  a  great  portion  of  her  time.  Her  husband  had  died  young, 
perishing  in  a  suddeii  i-tomi,  which  swept  his  canoe  from  thj  coa&t 
Bi<le  into  the  wai»te  of  bca  beyond  it ;  and  his  wife  was  left  to  in- 
habit a  small  cottage  ueor  the  crags,  and  to  sup|.)^>rt,  by  the  labour 
of  her  hands,  an  only  child  who  was  d<!Stined  to  i^lieiit  jiltla  xugre 
than  the  bleauing,  iha  virtue,  and  the  aifectioiLs  oi  his  pareiiL.  Xbe 
poor  widow  endeavoured  to  procure  a  sul/hl^tence  f(ir  her  htw  oad  for 
herself,  by  gathering  tiie  k*Ap  which  was  tluown  upon  tu«e  xsiags, 
and  which  was  burned  for  the  puijjose  of  inauufacturing  t^i^Otp  from 
its  ashes ;  while  the  youth  em]A[(/ye<i  his  yot  4mfomied  fiticixgth  i^ 
tilling  the  small  garijedi  that  was  coniinod  bv  a  quickset  Jiod^  at 
their  cottage  side,  'ih-^y  were  fondly  attached,  and  toiled  ijices- 
santly  to  obtain  the  ^eaus  of  comfort',  nuther  for  each  otiicr  th:;^^ 
for  themselves  ;  but,  with  ail  thoir  exertions,  fortune  left  them  in 
the  rearward  of  her  favour.  The  mother  Ix'held  with  ;•  moihiifg 
agony  the  youthful  limbs  and  features  of  her  boy  e^i^  Lj  ^ckiy 
effects  of  the  haJbitual  privation  and  habitual  toil :  ..i^iie  tbia  son 
mourned  to  see  the  fecblenefs  of  premature  Ui  age  i^egijtL  to  oteal 
upon  the  health  and  vigour  of  his  parent. 

in  these  difficulties,  a  pugspect  of  certiiiii  a^v^a^tage  aA#  jpivJ^eljic 
good  fortune  induced  tlie  young  man  to  lea^rc  ;iLs  moUw  an4  to 
native  country  for  s>uie  y.ea«B.  ^.hfi  disU::^^^^  and  distwrbaactg 
which  agitated  that  unhappy  land  pressed  60  heavijy  ^ipon  the  fqr- 
tun(«  of  many  fauulies  of  the  ayddJe  as  well  as  th.*  lower  ^ank,  tha^ 
great  numbeis  wese  fouod  to  ^embrace  iJUe  opporUutky  of  ixQjttx>ve- 
mcot  which  the  .ooiotaizi^Uon  of  the  How  \\  oiid  h^^  out  f^  tkeifc 
advantage.  Among  those  who  emigrated  was  jtjUe  family  tm^ 
whom  the  Reardons  held  their  little  cottage ;  and  witii  them  at  w«# 
that  the  young  man  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  happier 
regi<  n.  Having  arranged  their  affairs  so  as  to  secure  his  widowed 
pfinuit  agaiuat  alx^olutc  poverty,  tiiey  separated  with  many  teara, 
tl)o  mother  Messing  her  son  as  she  committed  h.im  to  the  gu;u>iian- 
ship  of  Providence,  and  the  son  pledging  himself  to  rt'^ui^  tO'lier 
afv^Ht<vnce  as  ocxm  as  he  bad  obtained  the  means  of  providing  her  the 
comforts  neceanry-for  her  old  age. 

Hia  sticoess,  thoa^  gradual,  was  complete,  fhe  bkasLogs  of  tbe 
young  Tobias  fell  upon  tlie  work  of  bis  hands,  and  his  induatry, 
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because  well  directed,  was  pcDdnctiTe,  even  beyond  hi»  ejmectations 
litnt'.'i'l  of  lingjjir.g,  like  nuny  of  his  fellow -exiles,  in  uie  8Ca]«»rt 
iowui,  where  tli_*y  were  ditiiiied  by  i'Uen{>s,  and  th.t  of*fn-mouii.»'«l 
foiiy  v.hiuJi  pci-jiU'uic?  men  ti.at  fortune  may  be  found  ikithout  tha 
pain  of  ccjjking,  ycung  Keardtxi  proc-eded  at  once  into  the  new 
a^fitLments,  where  human  induaOy  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
valued  cc^nmodiues.  In  a  Utile  time,  he  waa  enabled  to  remit  a 
conivid(;raMe  portion  of  hie  earning  to  his  poor  mother,  and  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time,  to  increase  his  cc^ntiibations  to  bcr  coui- 
furt.  until  at  length  the  abundance  of  his  prgi^ierty  was  such,  as  to 
enable  him  to  relinquish  the  pui'ibuit  of  gain,  and  to  fulfil  the  pro- 
mi» '  he  had  made  at  parting. 

He  ^lid  not  rctora  alone.  With  the  full  appidbation  c^  the  poor 
widi^w,  he  had  joined  his  {ate  to  tl^t  of  a  yoong  person  in  the 
setU  ment  wh-oje  he  dwelt,  wbot^  dispositions  Fere  in  every  way 
ami!  fg-rj£  to  liis  own,  aiid  who  only  excelled  him  in  the  superior 
ease  inA  comfort  cti  her  circumstances.  Previous  to  hja  return,  be 
wrote  to  the  poor  widoy,  to  inform  her,  that  in  teas  than  two 
months  from  that  time,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  her 
dangliier-in-law,  her  two  grand-children,  ajid  her  son  would  meet 
beneath  the  roof  of  her  ancient  dwelling. 

Fancy,  if  you  can,  the  anxiety  vath  which  the  poor  widow  looked 
out  for  this  long-expected  time.  The  assistance  which  the  affec- 
tionate exile  had  ben  able  to  afford  her  was  such  as  to  raise  her  to 
a  state  of  comftarativc  aiiluence  in  hi^  neighbourhood,  and  to  ren- 
der her  independent  of  the  hani  and  servile  to.!  hy  which  she  had 
been  accustomerl  to  gain  a  Uvelihood.  Her  coii  t*;  was  wholly 
changed  in  its  appearance,  and  had  the  honour  of  beiu^'  frequently 
selectei  for  a  night's  lodging  by  her  landlord's  agent,  *,.  J  other 
great  men,  who  passed  through  that  lonely  district.  A  few  tio .' .  ^ 
sprung  up  in  her  sallow-fringed  garden,  which  were  not  the  le^^ 
tenderly  Aerished,  that  the  seeds  from  which  they  grew  were  trans- 
mitted from  the  emigrant's  garden  in  the  other  hemisphere.  Her 
life,  up  to  the  moment  when  she  received  this  joyous  letter,  ha^l 
been  calndy  and  sadly  happy.  She  looked  forward,  with  a  serene 
feeling  of  mingled  hope  and  resignation,  to  the  day  of  her  son's 
return,  and  never  once  suffered  the  eagerness  of  her  affection  to 
outstep  her  gratitude  to  heaven,  and  her  entire  dependence  upon 
the  Divine  will. 

But,  forgive  a  motlier's  fondness !  There  are  few  hearts  in  which 
the  affections  of  the  world  and  of  nature  are  so  entirely  held  under 
subjection  by  the  strong  hand  of  reason  and  of  faith,  that  they 
cannot  be  moved  to  a  momentary  forgetfulnesB  of  duty,  by  a  sud- 
den and  startling  occasion.  After  the  widow  had  heard  the  lett  :r 
read,  in  which  her  son  announced  his  approaching  return,  the  quiet 
of  her  life  was  for  a  time  disturbed.  She  thought  of  heaven, 
indeed,  and  prayed  even  more  fervently  than  before;  but  the 
burning  fever  that  possessed  her  heart  Showed  that  its  confidence 
was  qualified.  In  the  hours  xd  devotion  she  (tften  foimd  her 
thoughts  wandering  from  that  }3eing  whose  breath  could  still  or 
trouble  the  siu^ace  of  the  ocean,  far  over  the  wide  waters  them- 
s(^lvcs,  to  meet  the  vessel  that  was  flying  to  her  with  the  tidings  of 
blisa.  She  shuddered  as  she  went,  mom  after  mom,  to  the  cliff  head, 
and  cast  her  eyes  on  the  giaves  of  the  shipwrecked  Foyageta,  which 
were  scattered  along  the  tujf -mountain  on  which  she  trod.  In  the 
ailence  of  the  night,  when  she  endeavoured  to4row^  her  anxieties 
in  sleep,  imagination  did  h^  overact  the  paft  with  «i4uch  it  had  terri- 
^udh^wakljig.  Stormy  «eas  and  adverse  wiAds—^  ahip  straining 
^BgaiiDst  tixe  M^,  with  her  deck  covered  with  {^  and  frighted  faces, 
94iii9D^whkhdiQ  seemed  to  detect  those  of  hiw  aon  aind  fd  his  family — 
mud&  himiig  through  the  creaking  yoHn  aftd  waves  toesing  their 
k<srii  hm4B  alo^,  and  roaiir^g  to  iheir  prey.  S^Mh  were  the  visions 
aib'iuGh  beset  Ahe  bed  of  the  longing  moth^,  and  made  the  night  ghastly 
to  k^  «ye8.  When  eind  bjr  awajtie,  the  rusUing  of  a  sudden  wind 
g^^nQfig  th&  IP^eem  ^30U£^  at  her  window  made  her  start,  and  sit 
erect  jm  JUer  hed ;  fior  would  she  again  return  to  rest  until  she  had 
opened  the  little  casement,  and  satisfied  herself,  by  waving  her 
hand  abroad  in  the  night  air,  that  her  alarm  was  occasioned  by  one 
of  ita  fairest  and  most  4avoqn»hle  n^i^na.  3o  ifideei}  it  was.  The 
Aimi^ty ,  as  thou^^h  to  convince  ht^*  how  ffi^  4»he  was  from  con jec- 
tuiang  Alight  the  quarter  from  wlu<  li  calat^Lt^  might  visit  her,  bade 
the  Wiinds  blow  xlvwmg  the  Avhofe  m  .^at  period  m  the  manner 
whioh,  had  .4ie^  heeu  m  b^  <wf^  liE,ee{A,ng,  ^  would  have  desired. 
Her«cqi;a«ii1iUMM«nd«Mij|jivb9Uil^4Uao^  Iv^^uigaety. 

The  fiiiheriBwi,  After  ftt^Ml  d^fi^theii*Qa2MMf;|i4t  ^ye^ing, 
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were  careful,  on  their  way  homeward,  to  drop  in  at  the  Wwlow 
Reanlon's  door,  and  let  her  know'  what  vessels  had  entered  the 
neighbouring  river  in  the  course  of  thj  (Liy,  or  had  appeared  in  the 
oinn^.  She  was  constantly  cheered  with  the  assucance  that  fairer 
wr^ather  for  a  homeward-louiil  sliip,  or  more  likely  to  continue, 
WJ5  never  known  before.  Still,  nevertheless,  the  poor  woman's 
heart  was  not  at  peace,  and  the  days  and  nights  lagged  along  with 
an  unaccustomed  neaviness. 

One  night  in  particular,  towards  the  end  of  tlic  second  month, 
aj  peared  to  linger  so  very  strangely  that  the  widow  thought  the 
niurn  would  never  dawn. 

An  im usual  'Lirkiicss  seemed  to  brood  over  the  world  ;  and  she 
liy  awake,  gazing  with  longing  eyes  towanl  the  littJe  window 
through  which  tlie  sun's  earlicct  rays  were  used  to  greet  her  in  hqr 
waking. 

On  a  sudden  she  heard  voices  outside  the  window.  AJive  to  the 
slightest  circiunstanco  that  wiis  iuiu>^ual,  she  arose,  aU  dadt  as  it 
w,LS,  threw  on  her  simple  dresa  in  kuste,  and  groped  her  way  to  the 
front  door  of  the  dwelling.  She  rv'c«)^'niti<jd  tte  voice  of  a  friendly 
neighbour,  and  opened  the  door,  supposiing  that  he  might  have  some 
iiitcFtisting  intelligence  to  communicate.     She  judged  correctly. 

*'  Good  news !  gi)od  news !  ^Irs.  Ueardon  ;  and  I  give  you  joy  of 
them  this  mcu'ning.  What  will  you  give  me  for  t^UAg  you  who 
is  in  that  small  Imt  at  the  shore  ?"  ' 

''  That  small  boat !— what  ?— where  ?" 

"  Below  there,  ma'am,  where  1  am  pointing  my  finger.  -Don't 
you  see  them  coming  up  the  crag  towards  you  ?'* 

'*•  I  cannot — ^I  cannot,  it  is  so  dark,"  the  widow  replied,  endea- 
vouring to  penetrate  the  gloom. 

'"''  Dark  I  and  the  broad  sun  fthi"i"g  down  upon  them  this  whole 
day  I" 

"  Day  I— the  sun  I    Oh,  my  Almighty  Father !  save  me." 

"  What's  the  matter  ?    Don't  you  see  them,  ma'am  ?" 

'*  See  them  ?"  the  poor  woman  e;ccjaimed,  placing  her  h^nds  on 
her  eyes,  imd  shrieking  aloud  in  her  agony.  "  Oh  I  X  shall  never 
see  him  more  I    I  am  ^lark  and  blind  !*' 

The  peasant  started  back  and  blessed  himself.  The  next  instant 
the  poor  widow  was  caught  in  the  arms  of  hep  son. 

"  uTiere  is  she  ?  My  mother  1  Oh,  my  darling  mother  I  lam 
come  back  to  you.     Look  !    I  h^ve  kept  my  wonjT" 

She  strove,  with  a  suddeii  effort  of  self -rejitr^int,  to  keep  her  mis- 
fortune secret,  and  wept,  without  speaking,  upcm  the  neck  of  her 
long-absent  relative,  who  attaributea  her  teais  to  an  excess  of  hap- 
piness. But,  when  he  presented  his  youn^j  wile,  and  called  her 
attention  to  the  happy,  laughing  faces  an4  healthful  cheeks  ol 
their  ohildren,  the  wandering  of  her  eyes  and  t}ie  confusion  of  her  { 
manner  left  it  no  longer  possible  to  retain  the  seqretl 

*''  My  good,  kind  boy,'*  said  she,  laying  her  hand  h^vily  on  iiis 
arm,  ^^  ^ou  are  returned  to  my  old  ^tqjs  once  more,  and  I  apjgrate- 
f  ul  for  it ;  but  we  cannot  expect  to  have  all  yfid  wish  for  m  this 
world.    Oh,  my  poor  boy  I  X  can  fxevex  see  you — 1  can  i?fiver  see  , 
your  children  I    1  am  blind  1" 

I1ie  young  man  uttei^id  a  horrid  ^nd  piercing  cry,  while  ha  tossed 
his  clenched  hand  above  his  head  ^d  stamped  upon  the  earth  ip. 
sudden  anguish.  ^^Blind!  my  mother  T'  he  repeated.  ^^Oh, 
'heaven  1  is  this  the  end  of  all  my  toils  and  wishes  ?  fo  cqzoe  home, 
and  find  her  dark  for  ever  1  Is  it  for  this  that  I  have  pi;ayed  and 
laboured  ?  Blind  ^nd  darjL  I  Oh,  my  poor  mother  1  Qh,  Jie^nren  I 
Oh,  mother,  mother !" 

*'  Hold,  now,  my  boy — where  are  you?  What  uray  ip  tha^  fcr 
a  Cju-istian  to  talk  ?  .Come  ^ear  ijae,  ^od  let  me  touch  ypur  h^ds. 
Don't  add  to  my  lorrows,  Richard,  my  child,  Iby  uttering  a  word 
against  the  will  of  Heaven.  Where  are  you  7  Come  near  xne.  Xiet 
me  hear  you  ^y  that  you  pre  resided  to  this  ^d  all  other  Tm- 
tations  of  the  great  Lord  of  all  light.  Say  ^this,  my  chilj,  i^d 
youf  virtue  viU  be  dearer  to  jdq  fhs^n  my  eyes!  iii,  mj  good 
Bicliard,  you  may  be  &ure  the  Almighty  ^evor  strikes  us  except  it 
is  foi*  our  &Lna,  or  for  our  good  1  i  thougtit  too  much  of  you,  my 
child,  and  the  Lord  saw  that  my  heart  wa9  stnuring  to  the  world, 
again,  and  ho  has  struck  mo  for  the  Ua^inetas  of  ooth.  Let  fne  hjoar 
^ou  say  that  you  are  aa.tit$fied.  I  ca^  oee  yoyr  l^e^  9till,  ^4  that 
IS  dearer  to  me  thdff  your  person,  fj&tf  me  f^  it^  g(^  pt^d 
dutiful  as  I  ^JiBw  i^  before  you  hftxo^y 

The  di3aj[^inted  exile  suraorted  W  in  his  anos. 

'^  Well,  well,  lay  foor  iuoth/@r,"  h^  m^  ^^t  tm  «aM)^*    ^i^ 


you  are  the  chief  sufferer,  and  show  no  discontent,  it  would  be  too 
unrea?omible  thiit  I  sliould  murmur.  ITie  will  of  Heaven  be  done  I 
but  it  is  a  bitter — bitter  stroke."  Again  he  folded  his  daik  parent 
to  his  bosom,  and  wept  aloud :  while  his  ivife,  retiring  softly  to  a 
distance,  hid  her  face  in  her  cloak.  Her  children  clung  ^  with  fear 
and  anxiety  to  her  side,  and  gazed  with  affrighted  faces  upon  the 
afflicted  mother  and  son. 

But  they  were  not  forgotten.  After  she  had  repeatedly  embraced 
her  recovered  child,  the  good  widow  remembered  her  jguests.  She 
extended  her  anns  towards  that  part  of  the  room  at  which  she 
heard  the  sote  and  moanings  of  the  younger  mother.  "  Is  that  my 
daiight<.'r's  voice?"  she  asked — "place  her  in  my  arms,  Bichard. 
Let  me  foel  the  mother  of  your  children  upon  my  bosom."  The 
young  woman  .flung  htrself  into  the  embrace  of  the  aged  widow, 
loung  and  fair,  I  am  sure,"  the  latter  continued,  passing  her 
wasted  fingers  over  the  blooming  cheek  of  the  good  American.  "  I 
can  feel  the  ros<>s  upon  .this  cheek,  I  am  certain.  But  what  are 
these  ?  Tears  ?  My  good  child,  you  should  dry  your  tears  instead 
of  adding  to  them.  Where  are  your  children  ?  Let  me  see — ah  I 
my  heart — ^let  uiQ/eel  them,  I  mean — ^let  me  take  them  in  my  arms. 
My  little  angels  1  Oh !  if  I  could  only  open  my  eyes,  for  one 
moment  to  look  upon  you  all — but  for  one  little  instant—I  would 
close  them  again  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  think  myself  happy. 
If  it  had  happcQed  only  one  day — one  hour  after  your  arrival — but 
the  will  of  Heaven  be  done  I  perhaps,  even  this  moment,  when  we 
think  ourselves  most  miserable,  He  is  preparing  for  us  some  hidden 
blessing." 

Once  more  tJie  piotis  widow  was  correct  in  her  conjecture.  It  is 
true,  that  day,  yrhich  all  hoped  should  be  a  day  of  rapture,  was 
spent  by  the  re-united  family  in  t^ears  and  mourning.  But  Provi- 
dence did  not  intend  that  creatures  wl>o  liad  served  him  so  faithfully 
should  be  visited  with  more  than  a  temporary  sorrow,  for  a  slight 
and  unacustomed  transgression. 

The  news  of  the  widow's  misfortune  spread  rapidly  through  the 
country,  ai^d  excited  universal  sympathy — for  few  refuse  their  com- 
miseration to  a  fellow  creature's  sorrow,  even  of  those  who  would 
accord  a  tardy  and  measured  sympathy  to  his  good  fortune. 
Among  those  who  heard,  witli  real  pity  the  story  of  their  distress, 
waa  a  surgeon  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  felt  all 
that  enthusixisj^ic  devotion  to  his  art,  which  ita  high  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind  was  calculated  to  excite  in  a  ^nerous  mind. 
Tliia  gentleman  took  an  early  opportimity  of  visiting  the  old 
widow,  when  she  was  ^one  in  the  cottage.  The  simpficity  with 
which  she  told  her  story,  and  the  entire  resignation  which  she  ex- 
pressed, interested  and  touched  him  deeply. 

"  It  is  not  over  with  me  yet,  sir,"  she  concluded,  **  for  still,  when 
the  fymuXy  ^xp  talkiag  arc^)a4  fue,  Z  {oi:get  ;t^t  I  am  blind ;  and 
jfh/^  I  hef^  my  son  ^y  jpomi^thing  pleaaaat,  X  turn  to  see  the  smile 
u^on  hi0  Ups  *,  aa4  w)ieu  tj^e  darkuflns  rominds  me  of  my  loss,  it 
^ieem^  as  if  I  lost  my  sight  oyer  4g^  ^'\ 

The  surgeon  discovered,  on  ^xaminatiim,  that  the  blindneee  was 
occasioned  by  a  disease  called  catac^,  whinh  obscures,  by  an  un- 
healthy secretion,  tlie  lucid  brightness  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
a^d  obstr^c^  the  entctkuce  of  the  rays  of  light.  Tbe  improvements 
)v}iich  moduli  pEfictijtiouers  h^ve  jnade  in  this  science  render  lliis 
disK^ase,  whic^  w«s  pnce  jfeldto  fee  i^cura^e,  now  comparatively 
essy  of  remoyal.  J'he  suj^eon  perceived  at  once,  by  the  condition 
of  ^e  eyes,  that  hy  the  ab^trjictioB  ^  the  injured  lens,  he  could 
^gUiok  sight  jip  tb»   a^Qict^  !9^4ow. 

Univ;ilUqg,  howev^,  to  «xcit^  hisr  hopes  too  suddenlv  or  prema- 
ture^, he  begfin  l^  astuug  her  whoQier^  for  a  chimce  of  recovering 
th^  ipi^  <4  her  (Qres,  «he  would  i^ubmit  to  a  little  pain  ? 

Jhe  poor  wGom^  iredii/e4*  ^^tha|)  if  he  thought  he  could  onoe 
ny^re  eo^le  bar  to  bebol4  W  ohild  apd  iia  children,  she  would 
be  ODBtent  to  uydecgp  any  paw  ?Fbiah  would  not  endanger  her 
existence.'* 

'^  Then,**  ^i^lj^d  hep  visiter,  ^^I  inafrunlorai  you,  that  I  have 
the  strongest  re^^soqs  t9  1?6lieve  that  I  cau  restore  your  sight,  pro- 
vid^jd  you  a^eie  to  plaoe  youis^  ai>  my  disposal  for  a  few  days.  I 
will  piwide  you  with  %a  f f^rttteat  ifx  my  nousa,  and  your  family 
shall  ^now  nothing  <^  it  uutil  the  c^re  is^ffectcil." 

Xlve  widow  .Qonfient^ ;  and  on  thsjt  very  evening  the  operation 
WBA  p^doi^^d.  Tbe  |w^  W4S  atight,  fnd  vm  jeudureif  by  ih& 
f^^  without  #  ^ur^H?.  Fopr  ^  iaw  Q%99  ^^  4^  surgeon 
^ioi^giSf^  fin  Im  W^Mo^g  tk^wm»f  9V9F  bar  ^dB,  until  t^  wounda 
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xvliich  lie  had  found  it  neceanrj  to  inflict  had  been  perfectly 
healed. 

One  morning,  after  lie  had  felt  her  palae  and  made  the  necesBary 
im|iiirieB,  he  said,  while  he  held  the  hand  of  the  widow : 

**  I  think  we  may  now  rcnture  with  mfety  to  remove  the  cover- 
ing. Compose  younelf  now,  my  good  old  friend,  and  suppress  all 
pmotton.  Prepare  your  heart  for  the  reception  of  a  great  hap- 
pincwi." 

llie  poor  woman  clasped  her  hands  firmly  together,  and  moverl 
h(T  lint  an  if  in  prayer.  At  the  same  moment  the  covering  fell 
from  ner  Ijtow,  and  the  light  burst  in  iojoiw  flood  upon  her  soul. 
She  sat  for  an  instant  bewildered,  and  mcapable  of  viewing  any 
0Y)ject  with  distinctness.  The  firat  upon  which  her  eyes  reposed 
WaA  the  fl^re  of  a  young  man  bending  his  gaze  with  an  intense 
and  ecstatic  fondness  upon  hers,  and  with  his  arms  outstretched  as 
if  to  anticipate  the  recognition.  The  face,  though  clianged  and 
sunnerl  since  she  had  known  it,  was  stUl  familiar  to  her.  She 
btartecl  from  her  seat  with  a  wild  cry  of  joy,  and  cast  herself  upon 
the  bosom  of  her  son. 

She  embraced  him  repeatedly,  then  removed  him  to  a  distance, 
that  she  might  have  the  opportunity  of  viewing  him  with  greater 
cliBtinctncPs,  and  again,  with  a  burst  of  tears,  flung  herself  upon  his 
neck.  Other  voices,  too,  mingled  with  theirs.  She  beheld  her 
daughter  and  their  children  waiting  eagerly  for  her  caress.  She 
embraced  them  all,  returning  from  each  to  each,  and  perusing  their 
faces  and  persons  as  if  she  would  never  drink  deep  enough  of  the 
cup  of  rapture  which  her  recovered  sense  aflforded  her.  The  b«iuty 
of  the  young  mother — the  fresh  and  rosy  colour  of  tiie  children — 
the  glossy  brightness  of  their  hair — ^their  smiles — ^their  movements 
of  joy — ^all  afforded  subjects  for  delight  and  admiration,  such  as  she 
might  never  have  experienced,  had  ne  never  considered  them  in  the 
light  of  blessings  lost  for  life.  The  surgeon,  who  thought  that  the 
consciousness  of  a  stranger's  presence  might  impose  a  restraint  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  patient  and  her  friends,  retired  into  a  distant 
comer,  where  he  beneld,  not  without  tears,  the  scene  of  happiness 
which  ho  had  been  instrumental  in  conferring. 

»*  Richard,"  said  the  widow,  as  she  hiid  her  hand  upon  her  son's 
shoulder,  and  looked  into  his  eyes,  **  did  I  not  judge  aright  when  I 
said  that  even  when  we  thought  ourBelves  most  miserable,  the 
Almighty  might  have  been  preparing  for  us  some  hidden  blessing  ? 
Were  we  in  the  right  to  murmur  ?" 

llie  young  man  withdrew  his  arms  from  his  mother,  clasped  them 
before  him,  and  bowed  down  his  head  in  silence. 
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BBXraS  AND  DEUOOISTS. 

CARCELT  a  more  curious  chapter  in  the  history 
of  events  oould  be  written  than  one  which  would 
trace  the  beliefs  and  fashions  which  have  obtained 
amon^  the  community  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
medicines.  Taking  up  an  old  book  the  other  day 
in  a  medical  library,  entitled  "  The  Ladies'  Dispen- 
satory," we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  ideas  of  our 
ancestors  on  this  subject,  which  may  compare — ^not 
much  to  our  own  advantage,  we  fear— with  the 
practice  of  the  big-medicine  men  of  some  remote 
African  tribe.  If  our  reader  happen  to  have  lived 
in  the  good  old  time— the  Arcadian  period  of 
^'  merrie  England,"  when,  according  to  romantic 
writers,  a  few  herbs  and  simples  sufficed  to  medicine 
the  ''  ills  that  flesh  was  heir  to"  in  those  robust 
days — ^^  a  falling  sickness,"  we  find,  would  have 
been  treated  wiUi  any  of  the  following  recipes,  or 
with  a  succession  of  them.  ^^  The  blood  of  a 
weesil,  to  be  drunk ;  the  liver  of  an  aase  roasted, 
eaten  fasting ;  an  asse's  hoofe  burned,  to  be  drunk ; 
the  brine  excrescence  growing  on  the  coronet  of  a 
horse's  hoof,  bruised  and  drunk  in  vinegar ;  stones 
found  in  the  bellv  of  the  swallow's  fint  brood  tied 
in  a  piece  of  bucJcskin  and  worn  about  the  neck  ; 
Olid  of  a  sea-calf,  to  ve  drunk ;  gall  of  a  beare ;  gall  of  a  tortoise 
i>ut  in  Uie  nose.**  These  are  recipes  taken  exactly  as  they  come 
trom  the  book  of  domestic  medicine  of  the  days  of  Cromwell.  If 
we  consult  the  prescriptions  of  the  regular  physicians  of  that  day, 
we  find  the  same  spint  running  through  the  loathsome  messes  they 


gave  to  their  patients.  Fragments  of  alll  kinds  of  animals  were 
favourite  pieces  de  resistance  with  them,  and  next  to  those  their  blood 
formed  the  staple  of  their  nostrums. 

There  was  a  higher  class  of  prescription,  however,  then  in  use, 
which  was  evidently  aimed  at  the  supostitious  feelings  of  the  poor 
people  drugged.    The  moss  from  a  dead  man's  skull  is  recommendc-<l 
for  a  patient  by  Sif  Kenhelm  Digby ;  scrapingB  fnxn  human  bones, 
pounmngs  of  a  wolfs  teeth,  and  even  the  hemp  of  a  rope  with 
which  a  man  had  hung  himself  are  to  be  found  among  the  remedies 
prescribed,  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago  by  learned  Doctors  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.    Our  surgery  was  quite  as  bad.    If  a 
wound  inflamed,  we  find  even  ^*  verdigrease,"  a  most  virulent  poison 
ivc.  mmended  as  a  cure.     God  must  have  been  very  merciful  to  th(! 
afflicted  in  those  days,  for  man,  in  his  gross  ignoracce,  was  certainly 
very  cruel.     Errors  of  this  kind  are  traceable  in  the  use  of  remedies 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.    After  this  time  a 
marked  amendment  appeared  in  the  British  pharmacopoeia.    Drugs 
proper  took  the  place  of  disgusting  refuse  of  animals,  and  the  herbs 
of  tne  garden  gave  place  to  medicines  of  a  more  potent  nature. 
Prescriptions  became  less  offensive,  but  we  must  question  if  they 
were  quite  as  harmless  as  heretofore.    The  physician,  as  if  to  make 
up  for  the  disuse  of  articles  in  his  prescriptions  calculated  to  strike 
terror  into  his  patient*s  mind,  loaded  his  recipes  with  every  drug 
that  he  could  well  remember.    Some  of  these  prescriptions  might 
almost  be  measured  by  the  foot-rule,  and  often  the  ingredients  were' 
of  so  diverse  a  character,  that,  as  a  friend  remarks,  the  object  of 
the  prescriber  appean  to  have  been  to  have  aimed  the  remedv  at 
his  patient's  complaint,  as  a  timid  householder  would  a  blunderWs 
at  a  robber,  in  the  ho[)e  that  some  of  the  projectiles  at  least  would  hit. 
We  got  rid  of  these  long  prescriptions,  it  is  true ;  but  even  at 
the  present  day  the  middle  ctasses  are  be-drugged  in  a  manner  it 
is  fearful  to  contemplate.    The  medical  service  of  the  ooimtry  is 
mainly  supplied  by  what  is  termed  the  general  practitioner, — a  gen- 
tleman who  possesses  the  double  licence  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
and  the  Apothecaries'  Company.     The  latter  society  is  nothing 
more  than  a  company  trading  in  drugs,  and  of  course  it  is  their 
interest  to  increase  the  consumption  of  their  staples  as  largely  !is 
possible.     The  general  nractitioner  is  entitled  by  this  act  to  make 
certain  charges  for  the  arugs  sent  to  his  patients,  and  this  practice 
has  now  become  general  throughout  the  country.    The  puolic  are, 
we  fear,  wholly  to  blame  for  tms  very  objectionable  practice.      An 
attempt  has  been  made  by  the  medical  profession  to  Drcaok  through 
it  by  charging  for  time  instead  of  pnysic,  a  much  more  sen- 
sible   method   of    payment,  and   one   calculated    to   save    the 
patient    from    the    infliction    of   unnecessaiy  drugs  ;    but    tliis 
plan  as  yet  has  failed  tdtogether,  in  the  provinces,  at  least.  People, 
as  a  rule,  like  to  be  drugged ;  they  prefer  the  practitioner  who  takes 
active  measures  :  thev  like  something,  they  say,  for  their  money, 
and  they  unfurtunately  prefer  to  pay  for  the  coloured  bottles  of 
stuff  that  come  into  the  sick  chamb^  with  such  alarming  rapidity, 
to  paying  the  medical  man  for  his  time  and  skill.     In  the  larger 
towns  the  patients  are  more  reasonable,  and  see  through  the  ab- 
surdity of  putting  the  medical  man  under  the  necessity  cl  supplying 
drugs  that  are  often  hurtful  to  them. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  people  like  strong  medicines,  and 
will  have  them ;  hence  the  doctor,  if  he  'will  Uve,  must  bow  to  the 
popular  decision.  The  lower  we  go  in  the  social  scale,  the  stronger 
IS  this  tendencv  to  rely  upon  strong  drugs  to  cure  disease.  A>*e 
have  only  to  glance  over  the  pages  of  newspapers,  to  see  tlie  swarms 
of  patent  medicines  which  admiess  themselves  to  the  eye  of  the 
public.  Every  dnu^ist  thinks  he  is  entitied  to  find  out  some 
specific  for  ^'  fdl  the  ub  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ;*'  and  some  ^gantic  pro- 
fessors in  this  art  astound  us  by  the  magnitude  of  their  operations. 
Mr.  Holloway,  to  wit,  sends  out  his  pills  by  the  ton  weight ;  and 
Morrison,  with  his  gamboge  boluses,  is  ec^ual  to  a  pexsistent 
diarrhoea  throughout  the  country.  There  is  a  tendency,  how- 
ever, in  all  things  to  right  thexnselves,  and  the  abuse  of  the 
druggmg  system  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  doctrine  which 
is  tantamount  to  a  practical  denial  of  the  value  of  medicine 
altogether.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  theupper  daases  of  this  country 
are  deeply  bitten  with  the  doctrine  of  Homoeopathy.  Disappointed 
with  the  present  routine  system  of  medicine,  they  fly  to  one  which  ap- 
peals to  their  imagination.  There  is  something  truly  wonderful  in  the 
power  of  remedies  which  they  believe  to  act  in  billionth  doses,  and 
forthwith  they  give  themselves  up  to  the  harmless  treatment  of 
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nature ;  for,  tosay  thatan jhomcxsopathicdoee  can  have  any  e£Pect  upon 
the  human  body,  is  more  than  we  are  at  present  prepared  to  admit. 
The  pleasure  of  doctoring  one's-self— no  alight  Measure,  as  the 
practice  of  mankind  shows— can  be  indulged  in  by  its  believers  to 
ilieir  heart's  content.  Tlie  little  cabinets  of  bottles  and  the  hand- 
books of  symptoms  are  at  hand  to  minister  to  the  belief  that  every 
man  can  be  his  own  doctor.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  after  the  use 
of  these  pretty  little  trifles,  people  get  well ;  for  it  is  the  tendency 
of  the  mmor  disturbances  of  health  to  right  themselves.  We  may 
concede,  perhaps,  that  the  very  belief  in  infinitesimal  doses  may 
have  some  effect  towards  a  cure,  for  we  know  how  great  is  the  effect 
of  the  mind  over  the  body ;  but  this  we  know  also,  that  where  in- 
disposition grows  into  downright  illness,  of  a  serious  character,  either 
of  two  things  happen — ^the  homoeopaUiist  varies  his  doses  to  allopa- 
tliic  proportions,  or  the  patient  has  recourse  to  the  Intimate  prac- 
titioner. Nevertheless,  we  cannot  help  admitting  that  the  very 
fact  of  the  existence  of  homoeopathy  is  a  proof  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  or  deficient  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
action  of  drugs. 

Whilst  in  every  other  department  of  medicine  our  advance  has 
been  great — whilst  our  knowledge  of  the  minute  structure  of  tlie 
body  has  been  thoroughly  elucicUited  by  the  use  of  tiie  microscope  — 
w^hilst  the  science  of  j^ysiology  has  taught  us  the  method  of  action 
of  healthy  structure — ^whilst  pathology  has  gone  far  to  teach  us 
how  disease  alters  the  different  structures  and  interferes  with  their 
functions — ^there  is  one  department  of  medicine  the  advance  of 
which  has  been  entirely  of  a  negative  kind.  Therapeutics,  or  the 
art  which  treats  of  the  action  of  remedies,  is  very  httle  advanced 
from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Galen.  We  cure  ague  with  qainiue, 
and  give  colour  to  the  cheek  by  the  aid  of  iron ;  we  subdue  deli- 
rittm  tremens  with  opium,  and  so  forth,  by  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  action  of  these  drugs  upon  the  various  organs ;  the  effect  we 
know  no  more  really  about  tlian  the  big-medicine  man  of  the  North 
American  Indians. 
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<*  Nofltri  Plena  Laboris.'' 

REAT  honour,"  says  Arthur  Young,  writing  in 
1776,  ^^  is  due  to  Ireland  for  having  given  birth  to 
the  ^  DubUn  Society,^  which  has  the  undisputed 
merit  of  being  the  father  of  all  similar  societies  now 
existing  in  £urope.  It  was  established  in  1731,  and 
owed  its  origin  to  one  of  the  most  patriotic  in- 
dividuals which  any  country  has  produced.  Dr. 
Samuel  Madan.     For  some  years  it  was  supported 
only  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  members, 
forming  a  fund  much  under  £1,000  per  annum  ; 
yet  was  there  such  a  liberality  of  sentiment  in  their 
conduct,  so  pure  a  love  of  the  public  interest 
apparent  in  all  their  transactions,  as  enabled  them, 
with  that  small  fund,  to  effect  much  greater  things 
tlian  they  have  done  in  later  times,  since  ParHa- 
ment  has  granted  them  regularly  £10,000  a  session.** 
Thus  wrote,  nearly  a  hundred  years  since,  a 
talented  and  reliable  observer,  who  was  confessedly 
the  originator  of  our  modem  i^  of  agriculture, 
and,  allowing  his  unbiassed  testimony  its  full  weight, 
a  much  higher  antiquity  is  pleaded  for  the  institu- 
tion he  so  enthusiastically  commends.    A  century 
before  Arthur  Young  visited  Ireland^s  Isle  the 
Dublin  Philosophical  Society,  or,  as  ia  was  usually 
tenned,  ^*  The  Dublin  Society,**  nad  been  fomided  by  the  celebrated 
William  Molyneux,  who  became  its  first  secretary,  and  Sir  William 
Petty  first  president.   This  association  numbered  among  its  members 
and  contributors  four,  of  the  talented  name  of  Molyneux,  Robert 
Boyle,  St.  Greorge  Ash,  William  King,  (who  subscribes  himself 
F.D.S.,  and  sometimes  S.  (Socius)  D.S.,)  and  many  other  inge- 
nious men,  who,  in  conjunction  with  LocKe,  Shaftesbuv,  and  their 
associates  on  the  British  side  of  the  channel,  were  then  laying  wide 
and  deep  the  foundations  of  inductive  science.    To  this  society,  in 
1683,  Maish,  then  Bishop  of  Ferns,  presented  his  curious  treatise  on 
"Sounds,**  one  of  tliose  remarkable  essays  on  the  imponderables 
tliat  cast  the  light  of  knowledge  far  into  the  future.    This  com- 
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munication,  as  also  others,  subsequently  appeared  in  the  Transactions 

of  the  RoyalSociety,  withacknowledgmentof  thepreviouspublication 
Ihe  benevolent  and  judicious  Madan,  in  1731,  renovated  and  ex- 
tended the  functions  of  the  Dublin  Society,  with  a  view  to  more 
practical  results ;  and  accordingly  in  "  the  Proceedings**  for  1764 
before  his  death,  it  is  entitled,  '*  A  complete  repertory  for  practical 
knowledge.**  In  1749  a  charter  of  incorporation  was  OTanted 
under  the  title,  "  The  Dublin  Society  for  promoting  Husbandnr 
and  other  Useful  Arts  in  Ireland  ;**  and,  in  1820,  the  epithet '"  Royal'* 
was  affixed,  on  occasion  of  Geoige  IV.  becoming  patron  of  the 
institution. 

Amid  the  accumulation  of  events  and  rapid  lapse  of  time  the 
sources  of  pubUc  benefits  ai-e  often  quite  forgotten ;  and  it  may  not 
be  inappropriate  to  mention  here  that  the  culture  of  wheat  in 
Ireknd,  as  an  article  of  export,  was  first  extensively  established 
under  the  advice  and  auspices  of  this  society,  encouraged  by  the 
w)mions  and  statements  of  that  patinarch  of  agriculture,  Arthur 
Young.  The  observations  of  that  sagacious  inquirer  on  the  public 
spirit,  and  self-reliance  of  this  aaaociation  in  its  earlier  annaJb  arts 
fairly  applicable  to  its  subsequent  history  up  to  this  time,  although 
the  rather  exaggerated  contrast  between  expenditure  of  income  and 
parliamentary  grant  does  not  eoually  apply  to  present  ciroumstances. 
Indeed,  public  money  was  in  those  days  sadly  squandered  and  mis- 
applied, and  the  unsound  policy  of  **  bounties**  exercised  a  debiUta- 

ing  influence  on  the  enterprise  and  self  dependence  of  the  masses 

so  that  no  legitimate  analogy  can  be  here  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  inferring  the  inexpediency  of  that  pecuniary  aid.  now  affoided 
by  an  Imperial  Parliament  to  increase  the  acknowleaged  usefubeea 
of  an  institution,  which,  during  so  long  a  period,  and  amid  the 
multitude  of  distinguished  associations  fashioned  after  its  exemplar 
throughout  Europe,  has  maintained  a  firm  and  consistent  position 
a-head  of  the  national  development — beckoning  onward,  still  on-, 
ward,  to  each  grade  of  progress  in  agriculture,  Haanufactures 
sciences,  and  arts  in  Ireland. 

The  present  Royal  Dublin  Society  House,  in  which,  under  one 
coverture,  all  the  diversified  business  is  transacted,  was  formerly  the 
palatial  town  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Leinster,  and  was  purcha- 
sed in  1815  for  the  sum  of  £20,000,  arising  chiefly  from  the  funds 
of  the  Society.    The  first  grant  to  the  society  from  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, in  1761,was£2,000,  which,  with  varying  amounts,  increased 
to  £16,500,  in  1800.    The  first  erant  from  the  Imperial  Parhament, 
in  1801,  was  £11,071,  and  liberal  aid  was  continued  for  several 
subsequent  years,  until,  in  1854,  it  was  ultimately  diminished,  in 
inverse  proportion  to  extending  usefulness  and  necessarily  increasing 
expenditure,  to  the  inadequate  amount  of   £5,600— t.   e.,  after 
deduction  of  £600  for  the  Zoological  Gardens,  in  the  Phoenix  Park, 
which  are  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  society.    Besides  this 
annual  gnmt,  however,  occasional  sums  have  been  voted  for  com- 
pletion of  the  several  buildings  and  departments.    The  income  of 
the  society  from  all  souroes-^the  parliamentary  grant,  members* 
fees  and  subscriptions,  and  receipts  of  cattie  shows — ^now  amounts 
to  nearly  £8,000  per  annum.    There  are  over  1,200  membere,  and 
the  number  is  increasing,  though  too  slowly  for  production  of  any 
marked  financial  advantage.    The  total  receipts  ^r  all  purposes  for 
the  six  years  ending  April,  1861,  amounted  in  round  numbere  to 
£57,000,  of  which  fully  one-third  was  voluntary  contribution,  a 
libextd  and  fair  proportion,  according  to  the  practice  of  sundry  other 
public  endowments.    The  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  time  being  is 
president  of  the  society  (by  custom),  and  the  vice-presidents,  with 
the  other  members  of  the  council,  the  honorary  secretaries,  and  the 
various  committees,  number  together  over  100,  who  give  their  tinio 
and  talents  gratuitously  to  conducting  the  general  busineffi  of  the 
institution,  which,  without  enumerating  committees  for  special  and 

occasional  matters  and  sub-committees,  is  thus  officially  classified : 

1.  Agriculture  and  Husbandry.  2.  Botany  and  Horticulture. 
8.  Chemistry,  apphed  to  agriculture  and  rural  economy.  4.  Fine 
Arts.  5.  Library.  6.  Manufactures  and  Agricultural  Museum. 
7.  Natural  History,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy.  8.  Natural  Philo- 
sojiliy  and  Mechanics.  The  chief  departments  to  which  attention 
is  requested  are — ^the  Library,  with  Reading  and  Convcrs^Uiua 
Rooms,  School  and  Galleries  of  Art,  Museum  of  Natural  Histoi  v, 
Ik)tanic  (iardens,  I^iecturea,  A\ith  Lecture  TheAtres  and  I^boratoiy! 
and  Public  Commercial  Examinations,  Monthly  Evcniug  ]^leetiji«'s 
during  the  Session  for  Scientific  Discussion,  and  lastly,  an  AgricuU 
toral  Museum,  with  two  great  Agricultural  Exhibitions  each  year. 
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A  few  ohserrationB  relatrre  to  the  fuflotlon^  and  requirements  of 
these  departments  respectively  are  neceasary.    The  Library  contains 
thirty  thonsmd  volumeff,  one-fourth  of  which,  incluaivo  of  valuable 
Spanish  and  Italian  bookB,-  and' many  tomes  <"*  c^.ihZy  illM-*Tft*'^l 
literature,  are  stowed  away  in  garreta  under  tfc  j  bare  r«fl<>m  of  thj 
roof.    There  the  noise  of  the  city  \b  mufff^d  II ki*  the  soinid  of  a 
distant  surf,  and  the  book- worm  may  enjoy  pcft^t  solitude,  without 
any  intrusion,  except- of  spiders;  &c.    Nc\%,t'i'  •  are  ^yq  large 
apartmentB  on  the  library  floor,  only  requiring  lie  tings  and  the 
ordinary  furniture  to  become  available  for  a  olaesified  arrang 'iiient 
of  this  valuable  collection,  and  an  extended  accommodation  for 
readers,  whether  members  or  visiters — ^for  the  library  is^  practicrilly 
free  to  the  public,  the  only  introduction  requisite  being  the  entry 
of  the  name  on  the  registry  by  a  member,  and  members  themselvea 
claiming  but  one  exchi^e  privUogo— that  of  borrowing  volumes. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  for  mature  oonsidemtion  whether  continuance 
of  this  privi)^  is  coroptttible  with  the  higher  interests  and  objects 
of  the  estaibli.'^mi^nt — ^tfae  vexation  and  inconvenience  of  being 
debarred  from  reference,  until  too  lato  for  occasion,  is  too  often 
experienced;  and  all  books  of  satistical  and  scientific  informal- '<n, 
essential  to  acquirftion  and  strooture  of  systematic  kno^l^d^, 
ought  not  to  be  withdrawn  even  for  a'  day.    To  draw  a  distinction 
between  these  and  litefature  of  a  more  evanescsnt  character  wotdd 
prove  difficult  and  unsatiftfaotory;  and,  in  short,  there  will  be  no 
legitimate  plea  for  continnanoe  of  the  borrowing  system  when 
the    proposed    additional    accommodation    is    supplied    fbr    rea* 
ders  of  both  sexes.     Many  ladles  especiftlly  would  be  induced  to 
take  larger  advantages  of  this  valiiafWc  coDectwn,  in  cnltivation  of 
literary  and  artistic  pursiuts,  if  suitable  apartments  Were  provifl3d 
for  their  accommodation.  One  very  large  room,  lately  appropriated 
to  the  public,  i»  already  inconveniently  crowded,  chiefly  by  t«ry 
younff  men,  grateful  to  embrace  the  opportunities  of  acquiring 
useful  knowled^  to  fit  them  for  theif  existing  or  .intended  occupa- 
tions in  life.     Valuable  new  publications  art  added  to  the  library 
stock  each  year,  such  a»  are  recommended  by  members,  and  harve 
passed  the  approving  sanction  of  the  Library  Committee;  and  the 
Members'  ConvefBation-room  is  supplied  with  the  pdncipal  scientific 
and  literary  serials  of  Europe  ana  America'.    Tlie  Soclety^s  School 
of  Art,  traditionally  famous  for  the  painters  and  sculptors  who  were 
there  taught  the  first  principle  of  art,  lias  been  plaoed,  since  1849, 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Government  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  of  the  Board  of  Thide,  who  have  evinced  nmch 
discrimination  and  care  in  the  impranement  of  the  school,  the  faci- 
lity and  dieapnees  of  admission  to  which  extend  its  diversified  ad- 
vantages to  all  diligent  studetits  of  the  poorer  classes ;  but  the  mas- 
ter, though  zealous  and  talented,  is  unable,  With  only  one  assistant, 
to  compass  all  the  divisions  of  instruction  ;  and  at  le^u^fc  two  ;tddi- 
tional  Instructors  are  essential  for  Moulding  and  Atckitecture,  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  national  taste,  now  displaying  a -protinnent 
and  decided  leaning  to  Sculpture  and  the  Constructive  Art.    For 
this  a  larger  endowment  would  be  necessary,  and  th?  school  would 
be  placed  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  if  its*  manag^ment  was  re- 
stored to  the  society,  reserving  only  Government  sanction  in  elec- 
tion of  teachers.    l%ere  is  an  honorary  professorship  of  Artistic 
Anatomy  attached  to  this  department ;  but  the  addresses  of  the 
eminent  professional  gentleman  whofllte  that  office  being  only  occa- 
sional, and  not  a  sequential  course,  the  results  are  as  unprofitable 
as  the  impressions  are  tranntory ;  and  systematic  instruction  in  the 
scientific  portraiture  of  life  would  be  more  satisfactorily  managed 
by  inviting  Ardl-qnalified  persons  to  give  from  eight  to  twelve  lec- 
tures on  the  sttbiect  dtiring  the  month  fbllowing  each  summer  re- 
cess, for  a  certain  fixed  sum,  with  permission  to  publish  same  under 
approval  of  the  "  Fine  Arts"  Committee,  but  at  the  lecturer's  pe- 
cuniary ride. 

In  the  lawn  of  the  institution  is  now  being  erected  a  building 
for  a  National  Gallery,  the  idea  of  which  sprang  from  the  desire 
of  the  Irish  people  to  commemorate  the  munificence  of  William  Dar- 
gan  in  instituting  on  the  society's  premises  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1853,  which  was  organized,  and  happily  conducted  to  a  prosperous 
issue,  at  the  sole  risfk  of  that  enter] -risirjr  and  high-rpir'tcd  Irirh- 
i,  who,  notwithstanding  a  conbiJerable  excciss  of  cxpendittiro 


man, 


over  receipts,  has  been  really  the  gainer  in  the  transaction  by  the 
triumphant  success  of  his  speculation  in  giving  to  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  his  country  a  development,  impetus,  and  exten- 
aion,  the  benefits  of  which  are  increofltngly  mamfest^in  erery  branch 


of  native  industry.    ThePrtrfdent  and  Senior  Vice-Pre^dent  of 
th»  Royal  Dublin  Society  are  Constituted  ex'-officio  two  of  the  Go- 
vernors of  the  National  Gallery,  intended  to  contain  a  choice  col 
k'c'I,»n  of  the -works  of  ancient  andipodern  artists,  with  sculptures, 
ea'^ravirifrs,  drawings,  and  models.  It  is  rumoured  that  the  removal 
to  this  I'ullig-  of  the  publico  library  usually  termed   "Marsh's 
Library"  has  bv-eU  determined  on,  but  it  is  diiDcnlt  to  cn»dit 
pt'Ij  a  sample  of  VandalLan   even   in  Ireland.      Of  i\ns  grand 
old  collection,  in  prime  preservation,    and  admirably  cataAopfuod, 
fully  seventeen  thousand   volum.33   exhibit   dates  of  publication 
from  the   earliest  period  of  printing   up  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  of  the  remainmg  1,000  volumes*  only  about 
500  are  modem  books.    Marsh  purchacsed  StiHingfleefs  library  at 
the  decease  of  that  leat*ned  prelate,  and  in  1694,  being  then  Ajch- 
bishop  of  Dublin,  ho  presented  his  own  and  Stillingfleet's  collections, 
as  a  free  library,  to  the  City  of  Dublin,  founding  the  institution 
within  the  precinct  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  now  being  restored 
to  its  ancient  splendour  at  the  cost  of  a  distinguished  citizen.     To 
this  united  collection  was  added  three  thousand  valuable  w.rks  in 
1745,  the  bequest  of  Bishop  Sterne.    The  books  and  manuscripts 
are  chiefly  mediaeval  in  time  and  erudite  in  character,  presenting  a 
rare  and  curioM  collection  of  Patristic,   Biblical,   Historic,   a^d 
Oriental  literature,  toother  with  many  volumes  of  Scandinavian 
and  Celtic  (or  nifher  Ilibernian)  annaLs  and  antiquities,  of  especial 
interest  just  at  this  time,  when  the  Archaeology  of  Northern  Europe 
has  in  great  part  supplanted  the  classic  studies  of  our  forefathers. 
Archbi^op  Marsh  Was  one  of  the  few  English  in  the  1 7th  century 
who  imderstood  aaid  appreciated  our  nation,  and  was  honoured  an  I 
'  esteemed  in  retitm  ;  and  his  noble  gift  ought  not  to  be  transferred 
from  its  appointed  and  appropriate  site,  to  become  an  appendage  to 
a  gallery  of  paintings,  wnich  should  contain  only  a  collection  of 
works  relating  to  subjects  of  pictorial  illustration  and  art  culture*, 
ab  originally  proposwi  by  the  commitee  of  the  "  Dargan  Testi- 
monial."   The  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  when  connected  by  a 
corridor  with  the  schools  of   art,  will  afford  many  and  diverse 
opportunities  of  improvement  to  the  pupils,  subject  to  the  permissive 
arrangements-of  the  governors  of  the  former  institution  ;  but  want 
of  funds  must  nec»^>5arilv  defer  these  desirable  results  to  a  distaiit 
period.     The  Natural  History  Museum,  containing  one  of  the  lino-st 
collections  of  minerals  in  the  empire,  besides  valuable  assortments 
in  ornithology,  conch ;.logy,  and  other  divisions  of  Natural  History, 
lias  long  been  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  confusion  and  disarrange- 
ment for  lack  of  money,  the  outlay  on  the  new  structure  having 
already  amounted  to  nearly  £12,000,  of  which  sum  about  one  haS 
waa  snppHed  by  voluntary  contribution ;  and  the  completion  of 
furniture  and  fittings,  together  with  compilation  and  publication  of 
an  expository  catalogue,  wiU  probably  require  £4,000.     Both  the 
Museum  and  Natk)nal  Gallery  might  now  have  been  in  complete 
working  order,  ministering  to  the  public  instruction  and  amusement, 
had  the  mode  and  materim  of  structure  been  less  expensive.    And, 
after  all,  what  is  the  shell  to  the  kernel  ?     Bricks,  with  cut  stone 
quoins  and  interfenestral  pilasters  in  low  relief,  and  without  nieli:s, 
would  have  cost  one  fourth  less,  and  presented  a  light  and  suffi- 
ciently ornate  front,  while  the  present  buildings  are  bald  and  heavy, 
and  not  even  in  accurate  conformity  with  the  style  of  the  Society 
House,  a  handsome  structure  in  its  way,  though  sombre-looking 
from  the  moist  and  smoky  atmosphere.     However,  the  execution 
of  the  work  is  highly  creditable,  and  the  tliick  and  massive  walls 
are  strong  enough  to  last  as  long  as  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 
The  Botanic  Gardens  of  the  Society,  containing  forty -tliree  acres 
of  rt  picturesquely  diversified   surface,  watered  by  the  beautiful 
stream  ol  the  Tolka,  are  situated  in  the  Glasnevin  suburb.    These 
gardens  are  generally  accessible  during  four  days  in  the  week,  and 
nave  lately,  by  desire  of  the  Government,  been  opened  free  to  the 
public  on  Sundays,  from  2  p.  m.  untU  sunset.    That  this  privilege 
has  been  appreciated  and  not  abused,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  tlmt 
Sunday  visiters  have  hitherto  averaged  over  five  thousand,  without 
a  flower-stalk  being  broken.    The  department  was  undoubtedly 
organised  for  scientilic  and  educational  purposes,  but  in  a  certain 
F  'nse  tho  recreative  falls  fairly  within  the  latter  category ;  f'>r. 
vrht  i-.'  tlio  eye  expitiates  in  freedom  over  the  graceful  forms  and 
bright  tints    of    plants   and    flowers,    the    mind    becomes   gra- 
du^ly  imbued   with  their  innumerable  modifications  of  beauty 
and  utility,  and  a  germ  of  instruction  is  sown  of  deep  and 
f  dkitoua  meamsg,  hc^rever  vaguely  apparent  to  eaperfioial  obaer- 
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rem.  Aesaredly,  there  is  ^^  a  poaaeBnou  in  teeing,**  lor  all  who 
win  appreciate  the  bounteous  gift ;  and  who  is  so  preBomptuous  as 
to  doubt  that  the  habits  and  tartes  of  many  of  our  working  peonle, 
siS  kficxAj  sensitive  to  the  itnprusd  of  nature^s  loreliiieaB  as  to  tnat 
neighbourly  kindness  which  froi'Iy  graiits  thnu  participation  in  the 

frivileges  of  the  wealthier  ckLs&<v},  will  l)e  botli  improved  and  exalted 
y  their  visits  to  those  beautiful  gardens  on  tl:j  day  of  rest,  when 
with  Irawal  from  weekly  toils  and  cares  yields  both  Z'^i  aiid  health- 
ful occasion  for  a  quiet  eveniug  walk  V  It  may  be  emphatically 
affirmed  that  with  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  the 
last  trace  of  seeming  exclusivene^^s  has  disappeared  ;  aud  this  time- 
honoured  society  now  declares,  as  well  by  constitution  as  practice, 
th;it  it  holds  both  property  aud  privileges  in  a  generous  trust  for 
tiie  public  benefit,  ambitioui  only  to  increase  its  wealth  in  order  to 
extend  its  usefuljiess.  The  Gardens  have  been  much  improved  of 
Lite  by  means  of  successive  Government  grants,  but  a  botanical 
museum  is  yet  wanting. 

The  Educational  Department  of  the  Society  also  includes  lectures 
from  several  profeGSors,  bcieiitiflc  papers,  and  discussions  th>*reon, 
and  the  general  commercial  examinations.  In  1854  the  staff  of 
profi^ssore  was  withdrawn  from  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Society 
by  the  Government,  which  very  wisely  extended  the  scope  of  in- 
dustrial instruction,  by  determining  that  courses  of  lectures  should 
be  delivered  every  scat^ion  at  "  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,"  as 
Well  as  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Society,  on  the  rosj)ective  subjects  of — 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  and  Analytical  and 
Practical  Chemistry.  However,  a  temporary  exception  wiis  made 
in  two  instances — ^the  society  being  permitted  to  retain  two  pro- 
fessors of  mineralogy  and  of  agriculture  (or  agriculturttl  chemistry), 
at  salaries  of  £150.  Now  it  is  earnestly  pressed  on  the  consirlera- 
tion  of  Government,  whether  it  would  not  be  most  desirable  to  leave 
these  two  proftwons  in  permanence  to  the  society,  requiring  them, 
besides  lectures,  to  affufd  class  or  catechetical  instruction,  their 
departments  being  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  other  proft?sMop- 
ships,  2ind  particularly  calcidated  to  j^romotc  the  two  principal 
obj.^ta  of  the  society,  as  originally  constitute*!,  vis : — development 
of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  Ireland.  Thr^  agricul- 
tural aud  mineralogicd  museums  are  large  and  well  filled,  and 
there  is  an  admirably  furiiis?*'*!  Ifthofvitory,  suitably  situated  for  the 
purposes  of  lr)th  tli  .se  d  -nr:  -i  ntH ;  so  that  every  facility  exi^^ts 
for  communici  -ug  iTV».itciieMi  in  the  cltemistry  of  soils,  the 
mechanics  of  culture,  tn\d  itt  the  nHtni*e  and  utilization  of  native 
minerals.  The  dutio«  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  also  might  be 
usi.'/ully  extended  to  tiie  veterinary  art,  so  ftu*  as  delivery  of 
lectures  each  set^ioh;  oh  the  amatomy,  physiology  and  pathology 
of  the  domesticatwt  smimfds  used  fcr  food  or  labour,  and  tlie 
present  profefisoi?  po*9<»»e3  tlto  requisite  information  and  scientific 
ability  for  such  purpose:  but  to  re-es^tablish  a  veterinary  hos- 
pital, with  its  adjuncts  of  forges,  stables,  and  dissecting  rooms, 
would,  for  many  reasons,  be  most  unadvisable.  Veterinary  sur- 
gery in  Dublin  is  now  reputably  and  efficiently  represented, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  1800,  when  the  society  brought  over  from 
England  Thomas  Peall  and  George  Watts  to  conduct  a  veterinary 
hospital  on  their  premises,  and  introduce  that  branch  of  the 
healing  art  into  Ireumd.  That  object  effectively  accomplished,  the 
six^iety  closed  its  school  as  soon  as  educated  and  skilled  practitioners 
appeared  in  the  professional  market ;  and  it  would  be  preferable, 
both  in  a  provident  and  utilitarian  point  of  view,  to  concentrate 
the.  means  a:id  energies  of  the  Royal  DubUn  Society  on  its  existing 
and  more  th  .n  sufficing  engagements,  than  to  extend  its  education^ 
and  financial  liabilities,  with  more  amliition  than  jud«rmeut,  to  any 
branch  of  emplojrment  not  requiring  its  practical  intoi-fercuce.  If 
pecuniary  resources  increased,  the  first  object  ought  to  be  the  more 
a^lt^quate  payment  of  officials  and  their  assistants.  The  salary  of 
th;!  Ppofesor  of  Agriculture,  for  instance,  might  be  fairly  doubled, 
excluding  altogether  the  system  of  fees  for  purposes  of  income, 
though  small  fees  from  pupils  may  be  advisable  in  every  department 
to  test  the  value  placea  on  instruction,  and  constitute  a  fund  for 
chemicals,  instruments,  specimens,  and  other  necessary  appliances. 
It  would  increafls  considerably  the  efficiency  and  attractiveness  of  I 
the  various  bi^anches  of  instruction  to  enable  the  scientific  staff  to 
take  in  rotatibn  short  continental  tours  during  the  recess,  for  the 
purpose  of  noting  the  oondition  and  amuigement  of  foreign  institu- 
tions, and  their  progi'ess  in  science  and  arts ;  thus,  bringing  these 
a^sr^nuiittogMi  to  b^  <»  their  aubsequent  teaching,  and  in  improve* 


ment  of  their  respective  departments.  This  phui  has  been  occasion- 
ally  tried  with  marked  success,  but  insufficient  means  prevent  its 
being  systematically  adopted.  The  society  has  likewise  established 
annual  examinations  for  prizes  and  general  certificates  of  merit  in 
those  branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  ordinary  business  and 
commercial  pursuits.  This  is  a  department  of  growing  usefulness, 
and  is  conducted  by  a  select  board  of  twelve  members,  gentlemen 
of  eminence  in  science  aud  useful  literature,  or  in  business.  Liist 
year  thirty -eight  candidates  presented  themselves,  and  prizes  aud 
certificates  were  awarded  to  thirteen.  This  season  the  number 
will,  probably,  be  doubled,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  the 
advantiige  has  been  extended  to  female  candidates. 

A  scries  of  scientific  evening  meetings  are  held  each  month  dur- 
ing the  session,  for  exhibition  and  explanation  of  mechanical  inven- 
tions, and  reading,  and  discussion  of  bcientific  jAa|)er3,  that  have 
passed  the  cut  bono  ordeal  of  a  committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  original  Cissays  on  any  subject  of  scientifical  or  social  impor- 
tance are  received,  whether  contributed  by  meml^ers  or  strangers, 
and  a  selection  is  publLfheil  in  the  society's  journal,  wliich  is 
forwanled  (chiefly  in  exchange  for  British,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
serials)  to  all  the  le  idiug  scientific  institutions  of  the  world.  Fa- 
cility of  access  is  given  to  thcoe  re-unions,  by  jjermitting  memK^rs 
to  purchase  tickets  of  admission  for  others  at  six -pence  each,  which 
tot,'ether  with  voluntary  contributions  from  members  helps  to  defray 
tlie  cost  of  refreshments  at  the  close  of  the  discussions  The  in- 
cretising  number  of  intelligent  and  inquiring  young  men  of  every 
c)a.ss  in  society  who  anxiously  seek  admission,  is  a  notable  proof  of 
the  benefit  arising  from  the  scientific  evening  meetings  ;  and  if  they 
opened  at  seven  instead  of  eight  o'clock,  aad  closed  at  nine,  with 
conversazione  until  half-past  ten  o'clock,  it  would  probably  be 
found  more  advantageous  for  all  comers  who  are  in  earm^t  in 
their  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Straitened  finances  and  unfinished 
apartments  have  been  pleaded  for  not  establishing  stated  con- 
versaziones, at  least  two  in  each  year,  to  which  ladies  should 
be  admissible ;  but  "  where  there's  a  will  there*s  a  way.**  It 
has  been  done  on  two  occasions  in  compliment  to  British 
scientific  associations  Visiting  Dublin  ;  and  the  unfulfilled  ob- 
li^^ation  lies  to  debit  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
from  their  female  follow  citizens,  many  of  whom  are  accom- 
plished in  science,  litorjiture,  and  art,  and  capable  of  appreciating 
the  pleasing  instruction  and  social  intercourse  of  such  reunions. 
It  luus  b'vMjn  BU'^ffGRted  that  the  society's  Itirge  and  commodious 
apartments  could  be  made  more  generally  available  for  the  meeting 
of  other  scientific  asBociations,  who  might  admit  one  or  two  of  the 
society  ra'^mbers,  ex-oMcio,  on  their  committees,  and  assent  to  the 
household  rules  of  the  establishment ;  but  for  various  reasons,  just 
now  unneceasary  to  detail,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  change  would  be 
deemed  advantageous,  except,  perhaps,  by  t^e  "  Chemical  Society" 
and  "  Natural  History  Society." 

The  Agricultural  Museum,  formerly  the  stabling  and  granaries 
of  Leinster  House,  is  extensive  and  well  suited  for  its  diversified 
purposes,  containing  seeds,  implements,  models  of  agricultural  build- 
in<jrs,  s})ecimens  of  fuel,  of  woods,  etc.,  etc.  This  department  might 
be  rendered  vastly  more  serviceable  by  publication  of  a  catalogue, 
classifying  and  explicitly  describing  the  numerous  articles.  One  of 
the  main  objects  enumerated  in  the  charter  of  incorporation  being 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  two  great  agricultural  shows  each 
year,  at  the  Easter  and  Christmas  seasons,  have  been  established,  and 
acre  open  to  competitors  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
cattle,  poultry,  farm  produce,  patent  manures,  and  implements,  and 
machinery  having  r'l.U On  to  household  economics,  as  well  ns  to 
agricultural  processes,  and  the  preparation  of  food.  The  exhibitions 
have  no  official  connexion  with  those  held  by  the  Koyal  Agricultural 
Society  of  Ireland  in  each  of  the  four  provinces  in  annual  rotation, 
and  with  increasing  success,  for  fortheranoe  of  the  same  important 
object.  To  this  dc^partment  the  Government  grant  is  only  £250. 
of  which  £150  goes  for  the  salary  of  the  Curator  of  the  Agricultural 
Museum,  who  also  fulfils  the  onerous  duties  at  superintendent  of 
these  exhibitions,  the  annmil  cost  of  which,  inclusive  of  prizes,  hai 
now  risen  to  nearly  £1,500,  exceeding  the  total  amount  of  re- 
ceipts arising  from  exhibitors'  entries,  adknission  fees,  and  the 
Government  grant  by  £70  and  upwards.  The  society  also  have 
lately  raised  some  £4,700  by  voluntary  contributions  for  an  A  jri- 
cultnral  Hall,  and  are  now  solioiting  the  aid  and  sanction  of  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  purchase  a  oontiguotiB  lot  of  gvoond  for  a  Show 
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Yud,  Uie  Uwu  of  the  wotaetj,  bonnded  bjr  the  mun  bnikliiiK,  tite 
NsUra  Hutc^Mnsetmi,  the  Nfttioiial  Gallery,  and  on  tlie  foDTth  aide 
Opoi  to  Memn-aqiure,  being  ancDitable,  and  diafignrad  br  the  filth 
and  dtbri*  of  the  exhilntioiiB.  liiia  lawn  ought  mauifesuy  be  laid 
down  in  character  with  the  cboioe  bit  ol  urban  ihinbbeiT  in  the  op- 
posite tqoate.  And  witlire^ieottoeetabliihing  a  Cattle  Show  Yard 
upon  aajoiimig  tremiaei,  any  mcli  project  iDTC^Tea  the  «xpenMTe 
and  moM  inexpedient  poBtponemeiit  of  inevitable  ultimate  anange- 
ments,  manifest  to  any  nund  of  ordinary  forecast ;  bendee  the  ad- 
ditional ground  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  parpoee,  though, 
from  its  conyenient  siCuation,  cootJguouB  to  the  Agricnltural  Maseum 
and  Hall,  it  would  afford  the  requisite  accommodation  for  machinery 
and  implements,  while  the  IlaJt  might  then  be  exclusively  devoted 
to  brta  produce  and  hcnticultural  as  well  aa  floricultursl  exhibitions. 
Tlua  plan  also  would  adnut  of  the  Agricoltoral  Hall  being  naed 
diuing  two  months  each  year  for  a  di^lay  of  the  progres  of  the 
■it  ud  manufacture  of  IreluuL  The  building  is  spacious  and 
suitable  in  its  stractoral  proportions  for  that  object,  and  the  succes 
of  last  year's  exhibition  justiGte  its  stated  repetition.  A  crowded 
cattle  show  with  all  its  impedimtnia,  held  twice  a  year  in  a  situation 

between  two  

of  our  atis-  _       -~^ 
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even  imder  a  native  parliament — bat  after  the  close  of  the  great 
£nrop»a  wan,  so  late  as  1817,  when  it  was  £10,000.  In  moot- 
ing Uiis  qnestiini,  nembeis  and  Mends  of  the  society  do  not  paj 
snfficient  r^ard  to  the  alto^  social  circumstances  of  Ireland,  and 
ai«  too  much  inclined  to  rest  their  hopes  and  dependence  eicluaivelj- 
on  the  support  of  aristocratic  and  parliamentaty  interesL  But  the 
present  geneiatdon  has  witnessed,  with  the  decadence  of  many  an 
ancient  name,  the  uprise  of  a  far  gre&ter  nnmber  to  influential 
position,  fonnded  upon  fiffce  of  character,  experience,  and  wealth. 
Such  constitute  the  advance  rarty  of  aU  material  progrem,  recruit- 
ing and  energising  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  unpre- 
judiced eyes  must  plainly  see  that  property  created  by  pereonnl 
industry  is  the  [nincipal  aource  whence  flow  the  streams  of  beneficence 
and  practical  patriotism,  not  only  in  the  British  Islands  but  in 
every  part  of  the  empire.  An  institution  souatJonal  in  its  objects, 
BO  efficient  in  its  work,  as  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  sorely  merits 
general  support ;  and  an  appeal  to  the  influential  and  wealthy  of 
all  rlnmfn  would  toon  call  forth  pecuniary  contributions  sufficient 
in  thnr  amount  and  stipnlated  usee  to  fulfil  the  more  immediate 
requirements  in  completion  of  buildings,  furniture,  and  fixtures,  as 
well  as  to 
^^--  --_-  convince  any 

by  thisji^ao- 
tical  expres- 
sion of  public 


and  will  not 
be  tolerated 
half  adoten 
years  hence. 
Would  it  not 
be  prudent 
toanticipate 
'•  the  good 
time  com- 
ing," and 
Boliuit  the 
■ancUonand- 
aid  of  parlia- 
ment for 
temporary 
appropria- 
tion, dnrioK  continuance  of  the  cattle  shows,  of  4  acres  of  therhoenii 
Park,  sdjoiuing  the  principal  entrance?  That  situation,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  principal  arteries  of  inland  couunnnication,  would  be 
the  moat  convenient  for  Irisli  exhibitois,  as  well  as  also  for  British 
visitera  and  exhibitera,  especially  after  construction  of  the  proposed 
Metropolitan  Railway,  which  is  intended  to  link  together  all  the 
railway  approaches,  encircling  the  suburban  districts  fram  the  port  of 
the  Liffey  and  the  North  Docks  to  the  sontfaem  harbour  at  Kingtown. 
To  these  sketchy  memorials  of  this  distinguished  and  time  hon- 
oured aaaodation,  a  few  closing  observations  may  be  added  as  to  tlie 
requirements  of  its  completer  development  and  administration.  It 
is  only  right  and  poUtic  that  an  institution  of  such  magnitude  and 
social  influenoe  should  be  leaponsible  to  central  cootrol,  with  reser- 
vation of  certain  elective  rights  and  privilegta  in  interior  mana^- 
ment ;  and  the  expediency  t^  is  respectfully  admitted  of  tighteung 
the  puise-atringi  at  the  government  grant,  shoukl  an  indiscreet 
exercise  of  these  privileges  provoke  public  disapprobation ;  but  no 
valid  reason  can  be  adduced  why  the  annual  grant  should  not  be  as 


this  side  of 
the  Channel 

AudUiatit  is 
bothmonilJy 
just  anil  pu- 
litjcally  ex- 
pedient to 
award  tl.e 
Boyal  Dub- 
lin Society 
an  annual 
e  ndowineiit 


and  increas- 
ing capaciiy 
ofusefuln<-ss 

UACOLLOF     CASTIE. 

8  SITUATED  on  the  bonks  of  the  Blackwater  river,  on  the 
boundary  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  midway  bet  we  'ii 
the  towns  of  Fermoy  and  Lismore,  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles,  stands  the  ancient  ruin  of  Macollop  Castle,  consistiu;; 
of  a  large  round  tower,  with  several  smaller  square  anas 
flanking  its  intermediate  base  ;  it  has  a  very  {ncturesque 
appearance  when  viewed  in  almost  any  direction,  bat  par- 
ticularly acroaa  the  river,  from  the  spot  where  it  is  said  Oomwell, 
in  the  year  1640,  with  an  ill  directed  cannon  shot,  reduced  it  to  its 
present  dilapidated  state.  The  situation  of  the  modem  house,  which 
IB  plain  and  rather  low,  seems  as  if  deeigned  to  give  the  castle  the  most 
advantageous  appearance,  while  the  church,  which  fills  up  the  chasm 
in  the  centre,  with  a  well  planted  bill  screening  the  more  distant 
mountains  c^  Clo^hcen  and  Ari^in,  completes  one  of  theimCtiist 
landscapes  which  imagination  can  convey  to  the  mind.  The  lawn 
and  adjacent  low  gronnda  are  judiciously  planted  with  well  grown 


timber,  and  the  river,  which  here  et 


le  county  of  Waterford,  aod 


winds  almcet  under  the  castle,  addgmuchiothetieauty  of  the  scene. 


FACTS  AND  FANCIES  ABOUT  THE  MONTHS. 


ROSCBEA. 

OSCItEA,  in  the  Xiirth  Riding  of  the  connty 
'I'ipjH.'rary,  of  which  the  DUne,  Bignitying  a  uiamhy 
Bituution,  is  descriptive  of  its  early  state,  appe&re 
to  have  sriseD  from  the  foundation  of  a  mouaatery 
lit-ri'  l)y  St.  CiDnan,  whn  llonriahed  about  the  year 
6-Mt.  and  vu  interred  in  the  Abbey.  In  942  the 
Danes  from  Limerick  and  tbe  West  approached  the 
town,  which  had  become  a  place  of  grent  importance 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  at  the  time 
of  ita  great  fair,  which  was  frequental  by  mer- 
,  chantairom  allpartaof  thekingdom.andevenfrom 
,  the  Continent.  The  inhabitants,  however,  bein;; 
r  apprized  of  their  design,  marched  out  of  the  town 
ap.  -  to  meet  them,  and  after  an  obrtinate  conflict,  in 
I^^K  which  4,000  of  their  number  were  aiain,  entirely 
defeated  them,  and  killed  their  leader.  The  town 
I  wss  destroyed  by  fire  in  1133,  1147,  and  1164,  in 
'  the  Tear  preceding  which  latter  it  was  pluodend 
by  the  people  of  the  district  of  Cashel.  In  1213 
King  John  erected  a  strong  castle  here  to  defend 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  against  the  inciirmons 
of  Moriertach  O'Brien,  who  ^d  committed  great 
devastations  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Roscrea  is 
situated  on  a  amaJl  river  which  is  tributary  to  the 
Hie  hilla  in  the  Bnrrouuding  neighbourhood  abound  with 
pictumqne  icenery.  The  population  of  tha  town,  according  to  the 
Census  of  1861,  wis  3,&43. 

The  Bound  Tower  represented  above  ia  about  60  feet  high,  and  is 
covered  with  a  dome  rcof  of  wood.  Around  ita  base  are  two  tiers 
of  atone  (teps,  and  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  gronnd  ia  a  circular 
arched  dowvay,  above  which,  at  a  similar  elevation,  is  a  pointed 
window. 


FACTS  AND  FANCIES  ABOITT  THE  MONTHS. 


HERE  ia  mi  enthusiastic  description  of  this  month 
givi'u  liy  the  poet  Spenser,  in  the  timeof  Eliisbelli, 
aa  well  an  by  most  of  our  olden  poets,  who  speak 
of  thL'i  8(.'.isoii  SB  one  of  sunshine  and  Soweis,  that 
ever  led  the  footKteps  of  the  joyous  throng  to  dew- 
bcsjianBlwl  nicail  or  flowering  copse,  in  search  of 
the  eiirly  bloeauuis  of  BJay.   Tlius  Herrick  declares. 


Spring 


"'tis  sin, 

profanation,  to  keep  in 

n  ni  a  thoiuand  virgins  < 

uer  than  the  lark  1 


D  this  day, 

>  fetch  in  May." 


Hiis  was,  in  fact,  the  great  rural  festival  of  our 
forefather.  At  the  first  peep  of  day  on  May 
morning,  the  youth  of  both  sexes  hoBtened  to  the 
fields,  and  gathered  the  bluesoming  branches,  wtiicb, 
when  still  further  adorned  with  wreaths  and  flowers, 
were  to  constitute  the  ornamental  bowers  at  the 
entrance  of  their  cottages.  In  the  verses  of  Herrick 
on  the  Iklay-day  of  England  (from  which  we  have 
already  quoted),  there  occurs  the  following  des- 
cription of  the  appearance  of  the  bouses  and  streets 
on  the  May-moming  of  his  time : — 

"  Come,  my  Carious,  come  ;  and  comming  morke. 
How  each  field  tunu  a  street,  each  street  a  pvke, 
Mode  green  and  trimmed  with  trees  ;  see  how 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough, 
Ch'  branch  ;  each  porch,  each  doore,  ere  this 
An  arke,  a  tabernacle  is. 
Made  up  of  whitethorn  neatly  interwove, 
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As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love. 

Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street 

And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see't  ? 

Gome,  we'll  abroad,  and  let's  obey 

The  proclamation  made  for  May, 
And  sin  no  more,  as  we  have  done,  by  staying; 
Come,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  goe-a  Maying  1" 

These  glowing  descriptionB  of  Alay  are  inapplicable  to  tfce  early 
part  of  our  month  at  the  present  time.  To  send  our  lads  aAd  hftse* 
forth  at  early  dawn  to  gather  the  blossoms  of  the  sloe,  (for  fte  haw- 
thorn is  only  just  in  full  leaf,  and  but  timidly  venture*  fofth  iSr 
flowers,)  and  to  invite  them  to  brave  the  cold  and  often  frosty  A\f 
to  collect  the  scanty  products  of  our  woods  and  fields  before  sun- 
rise, would  be  to  offer  them  a  sorry  pastime,  indeed,  and  oiie  of 
which  they  might  rue  the  eflfecta  on  their  health  for  the  romninde*' 
of  the  season.  To  what  cause,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  the  chatigfo 
which  appears  to  have  taken  place  ?  Were  our  forefatheiB  so  hardy  ^ 
livce  a&  to  account  a  season  similar  to  the  commencement  of  out 
May,  a  fit  period  for  their  rural  pleasures,  and  are  we  to  stippose, 
thiit  their  description  of  the  flowers  and  the  sunshine  is  somewliat  ex- 
aggerated in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  their  feelings  fi'ora 
ours,  as  wdl  as  of  their  propensity  to  copy  the  style  of  the  aoutheril 
poets?  Or  may  we  not  rather  believe,  that  the  seasons  themaelvea 
are  changed  since  that  timo,  so  as  to  make  the  early  descriptions  of 
May  thus  unlike  our  own  experience  of  the  cliaracter  of  the  month? 
The  latter  appears  to  be  the  true  soKition  of  the  question  ;  and  when 
we  remember  that  owing  to  the  alteration  of  the  ^tyle,  the  first  of 
Alay  is  twelve  days  earlier  thftn  it  used  to  be,  this  gives  uriother 
reason  why  we  must  not  look  for  a  realization  of  the  poet's  deeerip- 
tion.    The  following  is  from  Spenser : — 

*'  Then  came  faire  May,  the  fay  rest  mayd  on  ground, 

Deck'd  all  with  dainties  of  her  season V  pryde. 
And  throwing  flowers  ont  of  her  lap  around  : 

Upon  two  brethren's  shoulders  she  did  ride, 
The  twinnes  of  Leda,  which,  on  either  side, 

Supported  her  like  to  their  soveraine  queene. 
Lo  !  how  all  creatures  laught  v/hen  her  they  spide, 

And  leapt  and  daunc't  as  they  had  ravlsht  beene, 
And  Cupid  self  about  her  fluttered  all  in  greene." 

The  name  of  this  month  is  derived  from  the  goddess  Maia,  a 
divinity  who  was  worshipi>ed  under  many  munes  by  the  Romans, 
but  whose  chief  title  was  ''  Bona  Dea,"  or  the  Good  Goddess,  as 
representing  the  Earth.  Maia  is  the  name  given  to  the  brightest 
star  in  the  beautiful  constellation  of  the  Tleiades.  The  mouth  of 
May  is  said  to  have  been  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  "  Trimilki," 
*'  because  in  that  moneth  they  began  to  milke  their  kine  three  times 

in  the  day."  •    v    is  i_i 

Although  the  early  part  of  the  month  has  much  of  the  fickleness 
of  April,  and  is  often  found  too  chilly  and  frosty  to  allow  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  vegetation,  yet,  towards  its  close,  the  country 
begins  to  glow  with  the  beauties  of  Spring,  and  to  display  the  ridh- 
ness  of  verdure,  and  the  profusion  of  flowers,  which  make  that 
season  so  delightful.  The  hawthorn  clothes  the  hedges  with  its 
multiplicity  of  fragrant  blossoms  ;  the  freshness  of  its  gi^en  leaves, 
and  the  snowy  white  of  its  flowers,  affording  a  contrast  that  is  pe- 
culiarly pleasing  to  the  eye.    The  orchards  present 

*'  One  boundless  blush,  one  whitc-emimrpled  shower 
Ot*  mingled  blossouis  ;" 

the  sunny  banks  are  gay  with  the  bright  blue  flowers  of  the  speed- 
well, and  Avith  numerous  other  little  blossoms,  which  are  scarcely 
noticed  except  by  the  practised  eye  of  the  botanist,  but  which  all 
contribute  to  form  the  hues  of  that  varied  mantle  with  which  the 
earth  ia  covered.  In  some  of  our  woods  two  very  lovely  and  fragrant 
flowers  may  be  met  with— the  lily  of  the  valley,  and  the  sweet- 
scented  woodruff.  The  uprii;ht  me;idow  crowfoot  gives  a  golden 
hue  to  our  pastures,  which  l<  diversifi  jd  here  and  there  by  the  pink 
blossoms  of  the  meadow  lychnis,  or  raggod-robbin,  and  the  more 
(h^Ucaie  ones  of  the  hidy's  smock,  or  cuckoo-flower.  The  ciirious- 
looking  "  Arum,"  or  cuckoo-pint,  is  now  in  perfection,  and  is  fre- 
quently plucked  from  its  enveloping  sheath  for  the  amusement  of 
children.  Its  brood  leaves  form  an  agreeable  contrast  with  those  of 
the  hedge-geranium,  the  monse-eor,  aoorpion-graas,  etc.    The  cow- 


slip now  attracts  universal  notice,  and  gives  empbyment  to  the 
numerous  groups  of  little  folks  who  i£ek  their  pastime  in  the 
pleasant  fields. 

The  months  of  May  and  June  may  be  reckoned  the  most  prolific 
in  wild-flowers,  for  towards  the  close  of  the  latter  month  the  hay- 
harvest  commences,  and  the  pastures  are  shorn  of  myriads  of  blos- 
soms, so  that  a  comparative  dearth  of  flowers  ensues.  As  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  name  all  the  more  important  plants  now  in 
blossom,  we  shall  direct  attention  to  a  few  special  favourites. 

To  begin  with  a  modest,  inconspicuous  plant,  but  one  that  is  so 
fragrant,  and  that  preserves,  and  even  increases,  its  fragrance  'so 
much  in  a  dried  state  that  it  only  requires  to  be  known  to  be  gene- 
rally appreciated.  The  Sweet  Woodruff  (Asperula  odorata)  grows 
wild  in  dry,  mountainous  woods,  and  is  also  occasionally  admitted 
into  gardens,  where  its  creeping  roots  spread  and  increase  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  leaves  of  this  pknt  are  a  bright  green,  hui- 
ceolate,  and  grow  light  in  a  whorl  round  the  stem.  The  regularity 
with  which  they  form  this  whorl  likens  them  to  a  the  rowels  of  a 
spur ;  therefore,  the  i)lant  was  called  *'  Wood-rowel."  Small 
flowers,  of  a  pure  white,  appear  in  May,  and  are  fragrant  chiefly  at 
night.  These  flowers  are  very  numerous,  and  appear  in  panicles, 
generally  three  together.  The  fruit  is  rough,  with  ascending 
bristles.    While  drying,  and  for  a  long  period  afterwards,  the  whole 

Elant  has  a  delightful  scent,  which  has  been  compared  to  new -mown 
ay,  to  bitter  almonds,  and  to  heleotrope.  This  scent  is  peculiarly 
agreeable  for  perfuming  clothes,  etc.,  and  is  said  to  be  occasionally 
used  in  fl^-vouring  wine.  There  ifl  another  kind  of  Woodruff,  that 
is  very  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  former,  though  it  blossoms 
rather  later ;  it  is  the  Small  Woodruff,  or  Squinancy-wort,  (^Aspt- 
rula  cynanchiba.)  This  species  is  perennial,  whereas  the  Sweet 
Woodruff  is  an  annual  plant.  The  flowers  are  white  or  blush 
coloured,  growing  in  tufts  at  the  end  of  the  stalks.  The  name  of 
Squinancy-wort  was  given  because  some  ancient  herbalist  recom- 
mended the  plant  to  be  used  outwardly,  as  well  as  inwardly,  for 
the  cure  of  tne  squinancy,  or  quinsey.  The  botanical  name  Asperula 
is  derived  from  asper  (rough),  in  allusion  to  the  unevenness  of  the 
leaves. 

The  CrancsbiU  and  Storksbill  famihes,  best  known  as  the  Gera- 
nium tribe,  are  very  common  and  pretty  fittle  plants.  The  most 
attractive  species  in  the  Cranesbin  family  is,  perhaps,  that  very 
beautiful  rose-coloured  flower  called  Herb  Robert  (Geranium  ro- 
hertiatium)^  now  -to  be  seen  in  blossom.  The  stenisof  this  plant, 
as  well  as  the  leaves,  are  tinged  with  red,  while  the  rosy  petals  are 
marked  with  White  veins.  The  Meadow  Cranesbill  (Geraniuim  pra- 
teiise)^  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  with  large  blue  flowers  marked  with 
white  veins ;  but,  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  cannot  boast  so  rich  a  colour- 
ing as  Herb  Eobert,  nor  does  it  better  repay  a  close  inspection. 
The  common  Dovesfoot  Cranesbill  (Geranium  mollajy  a  soft, 
downy  plant,  with  rose-colom^  flowers,  growing  very  commonly 
both  in  waste  and  cultivated  ground.  The  Jagged-leaved  Cranes- 
bill (Geranium  dlssectum),  which  may  be  known  from  the  last  by 
the  shape  of  the  leaves,  and  the  Dusky  and  the  Shining  Cranes- 
bill may  also  now  be  seen.  Several  of  the  genera  belonging  to  the 
Borage  tribe  now  give  us  some  of  theur  earlier  species.  Among 
these,  the  common  Comfrey  (Symphytum  officinale)  is  by  no  means 
despicable.  It  grows  very  commonly  in  ditches  or  on  the  margin 
of  rivers.  The  roots  of  Comfrey  are  mucilaginous,  and  have  been 
used  for  coughs,  l^e  young  roots  are  sometimeB  eaten  as  aspa- 
ragus, but  they  form  a  very  poor  sutstitnte. 

Perhaps  most  persons  that  have  spent  their  youth  in  the  country 
have  dehghted  in  gathering  Wild  Hyacinths  (Hyacinihua  non  scrip- 
tas)  from  the  woods  and  sheltered  spots  where  they  grow.  These 
flbwers  now  pat  forth  fragrant  bells  abundantly,  and  enliven  the 
thickets  with  their  cheerful  blue  colour.  They  resemble  too  much 
the  Hyacinths  of  our  gaxdens  to  need  descriptioQ.  Hyacintfae  belong 
to  the  Asphodel  tribe. 

Nothing  can  be  more  common  than  the  large  purple  ^laUow 
(Malva  Sylvestris\  It  is  a  way-side  weed  that  seems  to  defy  the 
dust  and  mire  witn  which  it  is  assailed,  and  to  flourish  where  nuiny 
a  less  hardy  plant  would  immediately  pine  away  and  decay.  Chil- 
dreu  know  the  plant  well ;  for  the  striped  blossoms  ai^  Elhcceedtxi  by 
a  small  green  fruit,  which  they  call  ^^  cheeses,"  and  wMch  are  by  no 
means  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  The  mi^ow  has  an  erect,  bmnching 
stem,  and  roundidi  leaves,  divided'  into  about  fire  shiOlow  lobes. 
The  flowers  spring  singly  from  the  bosom  of  the  leaves,  and  consst 
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of  five  large  petak,  which  are  at  first  curioiiBly  twisted  together, 
but  when  fully  blown,  tpreatl  out  very  widely.  But  it  is  tho  ripe 
fruit  or  ^^  cheese,"  which  presenU  so  boautifVil  a  stractore  as  to 
cause  us  to  linger  over  tnis  very  common  plant.  Dr.  Eindley 
oompares  the  parts,  when  ont  through  with  a  knife,  to  a  vegetable 
star,  and  Bays  that  the  kaleidoscope  itself  can  produce  nothing 
prettier  except  in  colour.  "  Only  compare  a  vegetablo  cheese,"  he 
remarks,  **  with  ail  that  is  t^xquiate  in  marking,  or  b.^antiful  in  ar- 
rangement in  the  works  of  nam,  and  how  p<jor  and  contemptible  do 
the  latter  appear  I  Not  only  when  seeing  it  with  the  naked  eye, 
are  we  struck  with  admiration  at  the  wondrous  perfection  and  skill 
with  which  so  obscure  a  point  in  creation  is  constructed  ;  but,  when 
we  behold  fresh  beauties  constantly  revealed  as  the  microscopic 
jower  is  increased,  till  at  last,  when  the  latter  reaches  its  limit,  we 
fiud  ourselves  still  regarding  a  lovely  prospect,  the  horizon  of  which 
recedes  as  we  advance.  Nor  is  it  alone  externally  that  this  inimi- 
table beanty  is  to  be  discovered  ;  cut  the  cheese  across,  and  every  dice 
brings  to  view  cells,  and  jiartitaons,  and  seeds,  and  embryos,  arranged 
with  an  unvarying  reguhirity,  which  would  be  past  belief  did  we  not 
know,  from  experience,  how  far  beyond  all  tkat  the  mind  can  con- 
cctive  is  the  symmetry  with  which  the  works  of  nature  are  con- 
structed." Among  the  prettiest  of  the  numerous  interesting  plants 
that  make  their  appearance  this  month,  may  l>e  mentioned,  the 
common  Fumitory  with  tubular  rose-coloured  flower,  tipped  with 
black,  growing  in  fields  and  in  loose  soil  generally.  Thore  are 
the  different  kinds  of  Vetch  and  Clover,  some  of  them  extremely 
beautiful  ;  the  delicate  (Juckoo-floWer,  profusely  mloming  our 
meadows,  and  softening  the  prevailing  brilliancy  of  March  mari- 
gold, and  buttercups ;  the  showy  Iris  springing  up  iil  marshy  places  ; 
liie  pale  Uoueysuckle  thro%ving  its  fragrance  around  from  cojjse 
and  hedge- row ;  and,  more  conspicuous  tlian  all,  more  characteristic 
than  all,  the  Whitethorn,  the  llawthom,  or  May,  full  of  budj  and 
snowy  flowere,  pouring  out  a  delicious  perfume,  and  looking  upon 
us,  as  it  were,  with  its  thowuind  m3ek  eyes,  to  invite  our  celebra- 
tion of  the  "Merry  nK>nth  of  May." 

The  *' grateful  and  obsequious  Marigold,'*  as  GeoTge  Wither, 
writing  in  1635,  calls  it,  blooms  in  May.  ITie  property  of  closing 
the  petals  at  sunset,  which  is  jKhisessed  by  this  plant,  in  common 
with  others  belonging  to  the  same  class  (Sifngenesia)^  lias  attracted 
the  attention  of  S'jveral  of  our  poets.  Browne,  in  his  **  I'jt^orals," 
and  Shakspeare  in  his  "  Winter's  Tale,"  allude  to  the  circumstance ; 
and  Chatterton  mentions — 

**  The  Marybadde,  that  ahutteth  with  the  light.'' 

Virgil  thus  notices  the  marigold  in  the  aecond  eclogue  of  his 
"BeiKolics:" — 

'*  Cassia  and  dill  are  added  to  the  store, 
With  cowjlips,  marigolds,  and  many  more, 
Tri  order  wove,  a  garland  to  complete, 
Adomod  with  every  flower  and  every  sweet." 

Gay,  in  his  burlesque  "  Pastorals,"  asks, 

"What  flower  is  that  which  bears  the  Vir^n's  name. 
The  richest  metal  joined  with  the  same !" 

Herrick,  in  his  "  Hesperides,"  quaintly  accounts  as  follows  for 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  marigold ; 

'*  Jealous  girls  these  sometimes  were, 
While  they  lived  or  lasted  here  : 
Turn'd  to  flrjwers  atiil  tlioy  be, 
Yellow,  mark'd  for  jealousy.'* 

The  marigold  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  wss  intro- 
ducetl  and  cultivated  here  about  the  year  1673.  Its  botanical  name 
of  Calendula,  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  cahnda,  the 
Latin  for  the  first  day  of  every  month,  and  to  have  been  given  to  it 
on  account  of  its  long  continuance  in  bloesom.  Gcrarde  describes 
five  sorts  of  marigold,  which  were  known  to  him  before  the  yoar 
1597  J  but  it  would  seem  that  xhey  differed  from  eacli  other  only  in 
consequence  of  accidental  difference  of  soil  or  culture,  and  were  not 
distinct  species ;  for  he  says :  **  All  these  five,  which  formerly  had 
80  many  figures,  differ  nothing  but  in  the  bignesse  and  litUenesBe 
of  the  plant  and  fldweEts,  and  in  the  intensenesse  and  rcmissnedse 


of  their  colour,  whitjh  is  either  orange,  yellow,  or  of  a  striiw 
colonr."  The  dommon  species  (Calendula  sativa\  he  observes, 
waff  so  much  used  in  Ilolland,  that  "the  yellow  leaves  of 
the  flowers  ai\)  dried  and  kept  throughout  I^utchhind  against 
winter,  to  put  in  broths,  in  physical  potions,  and  for  divers 
other  purposes,  in  such  quantities,  that  in  some  grocers  or  sellers  of 
sy»ices*  houses  are  to  be  found  barrels  filled  with  them,  and  retailwl 
by  the  i)ennie  more  or  lesse,  in  so  much  that  no  broths  are  well 
made  without  dried  marigolds."  The  custom  still  prevails  in 
Ilolland,  and  marigolds  are  greatly  valued  by  all  ranks  of  persons 
in  that  country,  'llie  flowers  of  tWs  plant  were  formerly  esteemed 
of  use  in  various  complaints,  such  as  jaundice,  measles,  smalUpox, 
etc.,  and  patients  suffering  from  pestilential  fever  were  sometimes 
tormented  with  a  plaster,  made  with  the  dry  flowers  in  powder, 
lard,  turpentine,  and  resin,  applied  to  the  breast,  which  was  said 
to  "strengthen  and  succour  the  heart  infinit4.4yr*  The  leaves 
were  likewise  used  in  salad,  and  were  said  to  be  a  proper  food  for 
persons  of  a  scorbutic  habit  The  principal  medicinal  use  of  the 
herb,  however,  appears  to  have  been  as  an  alleviation  of  ague,  and 
we  have  testimony  of  its  usefulness  in  this  respect  at  this  present 
day,  when  taken  frequently  in  the  fonn  of  tea.  The  petals,  or 
rather  the  yellow  florets  which  compose  the  ray  of  this  llo\ver,  have 
an  aromatic  smell,  and  when  chewed  are  found  to  be  warm  and 
somewhat  pungent  in  taste  ;  hence  they  derive  their  sudorific  virtues, 
in  which  they  are  said  to  be  scarcely  inferior  to  saffron  itself.  The 
resemblance  between  the  colour  of  mariggld  and  saffron  in  the  dried 
state  is  sufficiently  near  to  allow  of  the  former  being  used  as  an  adul- 
terant to  the  latter.  Nothing  can  be  more  common  or  familiar  than 
the  marigold,  and  the  provision  which  is  made  for  its  propagation  will 
ever  cause  it  to  be  so.  The  seeds  are  numerous,  and  sow  themselves 
every  year,  even  if  the  ground  is  frequently  disturbed ;  so  that 
where  marigolds  have  once  been  there  they  will  appear  again  and 
a^jMin,  unless  care  be  taken  to  eradicate  them  ere  the  seed  is  per- 
fected. These  self-sown  plants,  however,  gradually  degenerate 
and  become  smaller  and  weiuter  than  those  which  are  produced  fi-om 
annual  sowings. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  month,  except  in  seasons  of  peculiar 
severity,  the  trees  have  imt  on  much  of  their  clothing.  Of  these 
tho  acquatic  are  the  earliest — ^as  the  poplar,  willow,  and  alder  ;  next, 
the  lime,  laburnum,  horse-chestnut,  sycaniore,  and  elm ;  and  then 
the  beech,  oak,  ash,  and  other  trees.  Of  the  latter,  however,  many 
present  a  wintry  appearance  until  the  warm  weather  of  June  has 
fully  set  in,  ana  then  the  young  and  lively  green  foliage,  particu- 
larly tliat  of  the"Ix)rd  of  the  woods,  the  long -surviving  oak," 
looks  still  more  beautiful,  from  lieing  contrasted  with  the  deeper 
hues  of  elms  and  other  trees,  which  have  for  some  time  been  in  leaf. 

"Rich  in  streaming  gold,"  the  Laburnum  (Cytisus  lahunium) 
is  one  of  those  beautiful  productions  of  Spring,  anticipated  by  the 
poet,  in  looking  forward  to  the  season  when  the  trees 

"  Shall  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again, 
And,  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spread, 
Shall  boast  new  charms,  and  more  tban  they  have  lost." 

This  graceful  tree  is  not  a  native  of  this  country,  but  is  found 
in  a  wild  state  in  the  woods  of  Genniuiy,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  etc.,  while  Cytisus  alpmus^  a  tree  very  near  resembling  the 
laburnum,  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Alps  of  Europe.  There  are  about 
thirty  species  of  the  genus  Cytisus^  all  liardy  pajjilionaceous  shrubs, 
inhabiting  temperate  regions,  bearing  temate  leaves,  that  is,  leaves 
growing  in  threes,  and  with  only  one  exception  {Cytisus  purjmreus^) 
yellow  flowers.  The  Laburnum  is  an  early  blossoming  tree,  putting 
forth  its  "golden  chains"  at  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  and  pre- 
senting, with  its  nmnerous  and  long  branches  of  pendaiit  yellow 
flowers,  a  very  showy  appearance.  This  brilliant  nvery  dot«  not 
long  a;.'  ii  the  tree,  for  the  lawn  or  parterre  soon  receives  showers 
of  blofeoms  shed  from  its  branches,  and  the  long  seed-pods  are 
shortly  found  in  their  places.  This  tree  might  be  cultivated  as  a 
timber  tree  with  great  advantage,  for  its  wood  is  exceedingly  tough 
and  elastic,  and  whenever  very  hard  and  compict  timber  is  required 
in  small  pieces,  it  is  now  used  as  superior  to  most  other  sorts  of 
wood.  The  Komans  valued  it  next  to  ebony,  and  in  some  of  its 
qualities  it  is  even  to  be  pitferred  to  that  wood.  Its  natural  colour 
is  likewise  good,  and  by  the  application  of  lime-water  it  may  be 
rendered  almost  black.  The  Laburnum  is  one  of  those  leguminous 
plants  which  yield  poisonous  seeds.  In  the  latter  has  been  (UBCOvered 
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an  •ctive  and  ddeteriang  principle,  called  "  Cytimi'*  or  CytMine," 
which  IE  deacribed  u  being  a  bitter,  browniah-vellow,  neutral,  un- 
crystaUimble  mibetonoe,  of  which  wnall  doses  killud  varions  animals, 
amidst  retching  and  coDTulgions,  and  eight  grains  taken  by  a  man 
in  foor  doaes  brought  on  giddioeffi,  violent  n>asmg,  and  frequency 
d  the  pulse,  lasting  for  two  hours,  and  followed  by  exhaustion. 
It  is  «id  that  even  a  garland  of  the  fioweia,  if  worn  for  some  time, 
will  occasioD  head-ache.  The  tree  is  a  very  hardy  one,  growing 
in  almost  any  soil,  bat  when  young  it  is  often  spcHled  by  tbo  gnaw- 
ing of  harts  and  rabbitH,  which  fwd  on  the  hirk  in  Winter,  when 
other  sappliea  of  food  fail.  When  it  is  desired  to  plant  lAbnmani 
on  a  large  scale,  the  eeed-pods  should  be  collected,  and  dried  tbo- 
iDUghly  in  an  airy  loft,  then  threshed,  and  the  seeds  preserved  in 
r  boxes  till  Spring,    February  is  the  month  for  sowing  the 


bags  or  t 
Labumui 


Such  are  a  few  of  the  facta  and  fancies  of 


as  Herrick  has  it.     Pity  it  is  there  should  be  so  much  of  truth  ii 
tlie  Spanish  aphorism,  ■' It  is  not  always  May  I" 


X&T. 

^^  PEN,  sweet  flawen,  your  eye 
4M      Earth's  awnke, 
^ff  Rain  dropjielh  from  the  nkut, 
The  BongB  of  thruAtles  rise, 

to  Qeld  and  bratie. 

Come  pharch-yard  marig.ild, 

Flower  of  tlie  mm, 

O  [janaiea  bloom, 

U  liliea  break  the  futcl. 

Unboeom  one  by  one. 

And  come ! 


Shy  daisies  of  the  mead, 

(jnii-k,  be  up. 
Aud  let  your  lids  he  re.1. 
liouod  every  yellow  head. 

And  dew-charged  cup. 
Puce  honey sucWles  blow — 

Blow  in  the  grass  ; 
Mint,  from  the  gloom, 
Breath  out  your  odoroua  woe, 

At  nym[^s  and  shepherdi  pssa. 
And  oome  1 


Piimroaea,  moist  and  pala. 

Son  the  hedge, 
Spread  sunshine  down  the  vale. 
Climb  over  park  and  pale. 

The  brooklets  sedge 
la  dork  without  your  light. 

Naiads  do  cry, 

And  bitterns  boom. 
Tliro'  all  the  gray  day-Iii[ht, 

1111  the  sweet  son  doth  die, 


,     I  upon  the  earth. 

The  swallow  leaves  the  north, 
Crickets  sing  on  the  hearth. 

The  world  is  love. 
The  fune  is  heaped  with  fire, 
Wliit«  thorns  are  gay. 
Flowered  is  tlie  bnmn. 
The  larks  repair  their  choir. 
For  'tis  the  month  of  May, 
Ooorn*] 


UVSES  THE  PESTLE. 
XTRAORDINARY  prejudices  have  been  cur- 
I    rent,  from  time  immemorial,  against   the  medical 


I  regard  medicine  otherwise  than  as 

\  science  of  pure  experiment,  without  fixed  laws  aii 

'  data.     Siitce  Macbeth  threw  "  phydc  to  the  dogs. 

:  down  (o  last  December,  when  the  London  Jtev' 

ronndly  seserted  that  the  profosion  knew  in  rea 

nothing  of  the  operative  process  of  medicine 


lity 


:    reputation.     A  worthy  dramatic  author  gives  an 

*    this  joorceau  of  dialogue  between  a  dying  father 

,    and  a  fond  eon 

"  .%n — You  are  very  weak  this  moming,  sir.'' 
"Dying  falher — Very  weak,  my  child." 
"  Apprenentive  ton — Shall  X  call  in  the  phyBician, 
sir?" 
"  Dying fathtr — No,  thank'ee,  I  candle  without 

'    the  assistance  of  the  faculty." 

If  medicine  be,  in  fact,  a  science  of  experiment, 
our  ancestors  ti»k  care  that  in  the  evented  unlucky 
results,  the  specuUst  shoukl  not  ahogeiber  go  uu- 
punisbed.  At  Dijon,  in  1836,  Ducatiana  tells  its 
a  physician  was  fined  by  the  bailiff  fifty  golden  franks  besides  beinf^ 
imprisoned,  for  not  having  completed  &e  cures  of  some  petsonx 
whose  recovery  he  had  undertaken.  We  are  half  inchned  to  think 
that  just  at  present,  when  quackery  is  so  prolific  in  promises  of 
health  to  the  weak  and  debilitated,  the  Dijon  precedent  might  bi- 
acted  upon  with  some  profit  to  a  large  share  of  sufferers.  Fine  and 
imprisonment  ore  bitter  enough  in  their  way,  but  what  will  the 
reader  think  of  the  folbwing  mode  of  rewarding  "the  friend 
of  the  family."  M.  dc  St.  Foil  tells  us  that  in  the  sixth 
century,  the  beiuitiful  Austugilda,  Queen  of  Gontisn,  King  of 
Burgundy,  begged,  as  a  dying  request  of  her  huehand,  that  her  two 
physicians  KliouTd  lie  slain  and  boned  with  her.  Her  majesty's  wish 
was  granted,  and  the  three  were  laid  in  one  tomb.  From  grave  to 
^y  leads  us  to  notice  the  origin  of  the  singiikr  advice  frequentl\' 
given  to  perMins  whose  liealtli  is  deranged  at  moming  from  the 
effect  of  over  indulgence  on  the  previous  night.  "  Take  a  hair  of 
the  same  dog  that  bit  you,''  is  the  jocular  remedy,  and  it  is  thus 
explained.  In  1719,  M.  I^e  Cierc,  Ck>nseil  les  Medecin  du  Roy. 
puolished  "AMedical  Essay  on  tlie  CureofHydophobia,"andat  page 
1U3,  we  find  tliis  palnage  :  "  Pour  la  cure  de  la  playa,  mtUer  iltssas 
du  poU  du  Ckirn  qui  a  morda.  Cfft  la  remrdc  de  Pare,"  In  tho 
chivalrous  ogfs,  and  indeed  for  a  considerable  period  after,  roynlij' 
and  nobility  did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  practise  medicine. 
In  the  old  romances,  the  knight's  wounds  are  generally  healed  by 
princesses  or  ladies  of  high  birth.  In  one  of  our  oldest  ballads,  a 
knight  dies  for  a  lady,  and  when  she  unclssps  his  vizor  and 
recognises  him,  she  falls  dead  upon  his  shield.  Smollet,  m  the  fine 
body  of  foot  notes  with  which  he  enriched  his  translation  of  "  Don 
Quixote,"  dwells  upon  the  custom.  Indeed  Cervantes,  who  was  well 
up  in  all  the  canons  of  chivalry,  delights  in  placing  his  hero  in 
ludicrous  situations,  when  he  mistakes  the  attontions  of  serving- 
maids  and  innkeeper's  wives  for  the  well-maited  offices  of  ladits  of 
rank.  Buchaanon  says  the  Scotch  nobility  were  most  skilful  in  the 
curing  of  wounds.  Of  James  IV.  he  writes,  that  "  he  was  very 
skilful  in  the  management  of  bruises." 

Montague,  who  has  an  incurable  habit  of  snarling  at  every  thing. 
thus  rebukes  the  vagaries  of  the  profession  in  his  own  day.  "  Are 
you  out  of  sorts,  that  your  physician  has  denied  you  the  enjovineiit 
of  wine  and  of  your  favourite  dishes?  Be  not  uneasy,  apply  to  me 
and  I  engage  to  find  you  one  of  equal  credit,  who  shall  put  you 
under  a  regimen  perfectly  oppodte  to  that  settled  by  your  own 
adviser ;  for  so  very  fantastical  is  the  practice  of  physic,"  adds  our 
humorist,  that  I  have  seen  a  man  starve  himself  until  he  actually 
fainted  from  mere  inanition  to  get  rid  of  a  disorder,  and  afterwards 
be  bitterly  ridiculed  by  a  different  physician  from  his  own,  for 
Imving  by  his  painful  abstinence  acUudly  increased  the  disorder  he 
had  hoped  to  cure  at  the  cost  of  such  severe  self -denial" 

In  1893,  the  profession  fell  into  so  low  an  esteem  in  Franco,  tkit 
the  legular  practilionecs  were  superaeded  in  their  Attendance  tn 
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the  Q  ifortunate  Charles  VT.  of  France,  by  a  magidan.  Magic 
had  iis  ToUries  then  as  well  as  now,  nor  was  all  the  intelligence 
tliut  sonounded  the  court,  able  to  resist  its  entrance.  Mad.  de 
Luasan  says  that  the  prince's  cure  was  entrusted  to  an  impostor, 
named,  Arnand  Guillen,  who  undertook,  ^^  on  the  payment  of  ten 
thousand  crowns,  and  a  patent  of  nobility, to  restore  the  king  by  the 
influence  of  magic.**  Whether  this  man*s  process  in  any  way  resem* 
hied  that  of  ^Ir.  Hume,  we  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  one  thing 
is  plain,  that  he  had  enough  ability  to  persuade  every  one  about  the 
king  that  he  was  in  poaseasion  of  the  great  secret  of  health,  which 
he  nretended  to  derive  from  a  book  entitled,  ^^Samagorad.**  This 
book,  the  scoundrel  asserted,  had  been  given  by  the  Almighty  to 
Adam  to  console  him  for  the  death  of  Al^l,  whose  melancholy  end 
the  patriarch  bewaOed  with  tears  for  better  than  a  century.  Pre- 
CL-il&l  by  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  Guillen  came  to  court.  His 
liiifitrums,  l^werer,  failed  with  the  king,  and  a  conspiracy  was  set 
on  foot  to  assassinate  him.  In  this  emergency  the  fellow  gave  out 
that  he  had  discovered  a  charm  which  oppresed  the  king's  under- 
sunding,  and  it  was  too  powerful  to  give  way  before  his  spells.  At 
last,  the  common  sense  of  the  courtiers  prevailed  with  his  majesty, 
who  ordered  the  pretender  to  be  expelled  the  kingdom.  Neverthe- 
leas,  his  story  obtained  credit,  and  tne  people  learned  to  look  on  the 
king  as  one  tormented  by  the  malice  of  an  infernal  enemy. 
Towarda  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Lorenzo  de  Medicis, 
of  Florence,  died  of  a  disease  which  it  was  said  might  have  been  cured 
had  not  Leoni,  a  celebrated  physician  of  the  place,  depended  too 
much  on  the  efficacy  of  nature  to  work  out  her  own  remedies, 
and  forbade  the  king  the  use  of  drugs.  A  rival  professional  first 
made  this  conjecture  public,  and  with  such  success  that  the  friends 
of  the  prince  clamoured  for  Leonids  death.  Piero,  son  of  I»renzo, 
a  youth,  who,  when  he  was  only  seventeen  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  expert  wrestler  in  Italy,  imdertook  to  avenge  his 
father's  death.  Happening  to  meet  Leoni,  who  was  old  and  infirm, 
near  the  brink  of  a  deep  well,  he  contrived  to  hurl  him  into  it. 
The  unfortunate  victim  to  his  skiU  was  speedily  rescued,  but  the 
shock  was  too  great,  and  when  l»x>ught  up  it  was  f otmd  that  life 
was  extinct.  Marvelle  quaintly  obsmres  that  no  persons  are  so 
liable  as  physicians  to  quit  their  profession  for  other  walks,  and  he 
gives  a  long  list  of  celebrated  men  who  abandoned  medicine  for 
poetry,  history,  etc.  His  theory  is  that,  m^xlical  men  read  so  much 
that  their  attention  is  nitimately  diverted  from  the  healing  to  the 
amusing  professions.  By  the  way,  John  Keats  was  an  apothecary, 
and  left  tne  counter  for  the  muse.  Posterity  will  have  no  reason 
to  regret  the  chance,  for  if  Keats  persisted  in  following  medicine, 
it  is  rather  prolN&Ne  the  literature  of  his  country  would  never  have 
been  enriched  with  Endymion  and  Hyperion.  Painters,  it  is  notorious, 
are  freauently  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  the  brush  for  the  pen. 
A  hunared  instances  of  this  might  be  quoted.  Thackeray  was  an 
artist  for  years.     Could  an^  canvas  come  up  to  *^  Vanity  Fair  ?" 

Jacques  Coetier,  a  nhysician,  was  one  of  the  very  few  persons 
about  court  who  could  combat  the  violent  temper  of  Louis  IX. 
The  secret  of  his  influence  with  the  kingUy  in  the  resUeas  pertina- 
city with  which  he  lectured  his  royal  patient  on  the  horrois  of  death, 
of  which  the  latter  had  no  small  dread.  Coetier^s  brusque  manner 
frequently  offended  the  monarch,  who  threatened  to  disgrace  and 
banish  him.  The  physician's  reply  was  characteristic : — *^  One  of 
those  days,"  said  he,  ^^you  will  send  me  packing,  I  suppose,  as  I 
have  seen  you  act  by  your  other  servants ;  but,  mark  me,  if  you  do 
you  shall  not  live  eight  days  after  m^  departure.'*  This  line  of 
argument  had  a  potent  effect  on  the  kmg,  who  always  kept  him 
about  his  person,  and  was  never  tired  of  showering  favours  on  him. 
Coetier,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  an  able  and  conscientious  man, 
who  did  his  best  to  alleviate  Louis'  sufferings.  To  assuage  his  melan- 
choly, he  contrived  to  have  rural  dances  nerformed  under  the  win- 
dows ;  and,  when  the  king  became  too  feeble  to  follow  the  chase, 
Coetier  collected  cats  and  huge  rats,  and  amused  the  king  by  letting 
him  see  the  animals  attack  and  worry  each  other.  For  a  long  time 
the  opinion  prevailed  in  France  that  the  Jews  alone  had  preserved 
the  true  arcana  of  medicine ;  and  Francis  I.  had  such  faith  in  the 
popular  belief  that  he  implored  his  old  rival  and  enemy,  Charles  V., 
to  send  him  a  Hebrew  ooctor.  The  Emperor  despatched  a  con- 
verted Hebrew  ph3rsician,  but  him  Francis  would  not  confide  in. 
He  repeated  his  request  to  tiie  court  of  Constantinople,  for  an 
*'*'  obstinate,  unbaptized  Israelite.'*  This  request  was  granted,  and, 
the   Jew,  with  the  help   of  aas's  milk,  ^ected  the  monarch's 


cure.  In  an  old  French  work,  known  as  **  Les  Nouveau  Cours  de 
Cheneil,"  it  is  stated  that  the  valuable  qualities  of  antimony  were 
first  discovered  by  Sasilius  Valentinus,  who  used  to  fatten  his  pigs  by 
mixing  certain  proportions  of  it  with  their  food.  As  an  instance 
of  professional  taimeas,  it  is  related  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Anthony 
Storck  that,  before  recommending  the  meadow  saffron-root,  ho 
tried  it  on  himself  to  such  an  extent  that  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
Meanwhile  he  discovered  a  neutralLzing  agent,  and,  havmg  reco- 
vered, he  afterwards  administered  the  saffron  with  great  success. 
Andrea  Buccio,  of  Florence,  has  been  justly  styled  the  ^^  Italian 
RadcUffe,*'  for  his  astonishing  penetration  as  to  the  seat  and  cha- 
racter of  diseases,  and  his  blunt  way  of  heiding  his  patients.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  called  in  to  see  a  woman  of  quauty.  Having 
felt  her  pulse,  he  asked  her  how  old  she  was?  ^^  Four  score,"  re- 
plied the  lady.  *^  And  how  long  toould  vou  Uve?"  asked  the  physi- 
cian, quitting  her  hand,  and  rushing  from  the  house.  We  turn 
again  to  Montague,  to  notice  a  crumb  of  comfort  which  he  has  in 
store  for  people iZfflicted  with  gout,  ague,  and  rheumatism.  *^  These," 
he  says,  **  are  symptoms  of  a  long  me ;  just  as  heat,  cold,  rain,  and 
hail,  are  attendants  on  very  long  journeys." 

In  the  original  edition  of  the  Spectator^  which  was  first  printed 
as  a  newspaper,  one  of  the  then  popular  quacks  thus  advertises  his 
wares: — 

*^  An  incomparable  pleasant  tincture  to  restore  the  sense  of  smel- 
ling though  lost  many  years,  a  few  drops  of  which  being  snuffed  up 
the  nose  in&llibly  cures  those  who  have  lost  their  smell,  let  it  pro- 
ceed from  what  cause  soever.  It  admirably  cures  all  obstructions 
in  the  olfactory  or  smelling  nerves,  comforts  and  strengthens  the 
head  and  brain,  and  revives  the  smelling'faculty  to  a  miracle,  and 
perfectly  cures  so  as  to  cause  the  penon  to  smell  as  quick  and  as 
well  as  anyone  in  the  world.  Price  2s.  fid.  a  bottle ;  sold  only  at 
Mr.  Payne's  toyshop,  at  the  Angel  and  Crown,  at  St.  Paul's 
Chiuxshyard,  near  Cheapside,  with  directions." 
Also. 

**  An  admirable  confect  which  assuredly  cures  stuttering  and 
stammering  in  children  and  grown  persons,  though  never  so  bad, 
causing  them  to  speak  distinct  and  fine,  without  any  trouble  or 
difficulty ;  it  remeoies  all  manner  of  impediments  in  the  speech,  or 
disorders  of  the  voice  of  any  kind,  arising  from  what  cause  soever, 
rendering  those  persons  capable  of  speaking  easily  and  free,  and  with  a 
clear  voice,  who  before  were  not  able  to  utter  a  sentence  without 
hesitation.  Its  stupendous  effects,  in  so  quiddy  and  infidlibly 
curing  fluttering,  stammering,  and  all  disoniers  of  the  voice,  and 
difficulty  in  deuvery  of  the  speech,  are  really  wonderful.  Price 
2s.  6d.  a  pot,  with  directions.  Sold  only  at  Mr.  Osbom's  toyshop, 
at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  under  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  Fleet-street.'* 
^^  LoBB  of  memory,  or  forgetfulness,  certainly  cured,  by  a  grateful 
electuary,  peculiarly  adapted  for  that  end  :  it  strikes  at  the  prime 
cause,  which  few  apprehend,  of  foi^tfulness,  makes  the  head  clear 
and  easy,  the  spirits  free,  active,  and  tmdisturbed,  corroborateti  and 
revives  all  the  noble  faculties  of  the  soul,  such  as  thought,  juiig- 
ment,  apprehension,  reason,  and  memory,  which  last,  in  particular, 
it  so  strengthens  as  to  render  that  Acuity  exceeding  qui(^,  and 
good  beyond  imagination ;  thereby  enabling  t^oee  whose  memory 
was  before  almost  totally  lost,  to  remember  the  minutest  circum- 
stance of  their  affaiis,  etc.,  to  a  wonder!  Price  2s.  fid.  a  pot.  Sold 
only  at  Mr.  Payne's,  at  the  Angel  and  Crown,  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, with  directions." 
To  the  preceding  advertisements,  we-add  another  from  the  same 
per,  which  prescribes  for  a  complaint,  more  certain  and  more  pa- 
table  remecues  for  the  which  may  be  found  at  the  hospitable 
tables  of  this  country . 

^*  An  assured  cure  for  leanness^  which  proceeds  from  a  cause 
which  few  know,  but  easily  removed  by  an  unparalleled  specific 
tincture,  which  fortifies  the  stomach,  purifies  the  blood,  takes  off 
fretfulness  in  the  mind,  occasions  rest,  and  easy  deep,  and  as  cer- 
tainly disposes  and  causes  the  body  to  thrive  and  become  plump 
and  fleshy,  if  no  manifest  distemper  afflicts  the  patient,  as  water 
will  quench  fire.  It  is  also  the  best  remedy  in  nature  for  all  chronic 
diseases  that  take  their  rise  from  a  bad  digestion  in  the  stomach, 
which  this  specific  tincture  infalliblv  rectifies,  and  thereby  cures. 
It  is  pleasant  to  taste,  and  is  sold  only  at  Mr.  Payne's  toyshop  (as 
before^  Price  Ss.  6d.  a  bottle,  with  directions."  In  a  pamphlet 
publisned  by  Sir  Stephen  Theodore  Jansen,  Bart.,  in  1767,  the 
reBpectaUe  author  amrms  that  a  moxbid  Bubstanoe,  "  which  had 
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lodged  eeTen  or  eight  years  in  a  building  at  Southampton,  infecled 
eoma  hundreds  of  pcrsonB,  one  half  of  whom  misefabtj  perished." 
The  ftnecdotnl  literature  of  mixlicino  would  fill  whole  libraries  ; 
■wc  liavQ  cullevi  ihc  foroijoinsj  from  some  of  the  oldest  aoureea  eitant, 
but  the  mines  are  not  half  exliatiste'l.  As  a  pendant  to  this  paper, 
may  be  quoted  the  following  epitaph  on  nn  unlucky  [Ayiacian — 

"  Hac  sub  humo,  per  quem  tot  jacu^  j'acet." 

Which  may  be  paraphrased — 


AH  Af  ?EAL  TO  LEHORA. 

HE  day  is  dark,  the  clonds  are  1< 

Thewinila  licat  on  tlie  pane. 
Ami  over  h.ilf  the  city  spreaJa 
'he  aombre  worH  of  rain. 


Befnse  mc  not,  oh  '.  dearest  one. 

Let  bicsifil  sympathy 
Incline  your  heart,  and  mind,  and  sonl. 
To  look  and  pity  me. 

Perhr^M  on  days  for  ever  ^ne, 
JJajB  which  no  changes  steal, 

fYom  the  hot  reconls  of  the  brain, 
You  felt  the  woes  I  feel. 

Perbaps,  like  nie,  fate  lowered  on  yon, 
Ana  friendship  false  did  prove, 

And  ahclterle.i3  from  sun  and  rain. 
The  earth  was  void  ol  toTO. 

Then  knoweat  well  the  bnnan  woe 
That  thrubs  but  will  not  Bi-iak  ; 

The  burning  jiain  that  will  nut  send 
A  tear  drop  to  the  check. 

The  nights  that  pais  in  ghastly  droanu, 
Tlte  da' s  that  big  with  woe 

Pass  i>n  like  teats  of  thunder  cloud 
O'er  those  who  weep  below. 

And  knowing  this  and  knowing  all. 

Of  auGerinK  and  wrong, 
r  knttl  me  down  at  those  dear  feet. 

And  in  my  hope  am  strong. 

You,  yon  alone  of  all  1  know. 

Uoth  keep  the  sovereien  lalm. 
Which  tills  my  heart  with  blimaedncii^ 

And  AUa  my  bieatt  .vith  calm. 

Lanora,  0  Lenora,  love, 

I.*t  skies  and  tempeats  &own. 

Let  lightnings  leap  from  roof  to  roofi 
Across  the  wintry  town. 

If  you  be  merciful  the  worst 
That  storm  and  rain  can  do 

Will  fall  npon  this  weary  frame 
Aa  gently  aa  the  dew. 

Then  bear  me,  maiden,  say  not  nay, 

0  fairest  be  Dot  paiced, 
Aa  one  hath  writ :  ''  the  qnalit^ 

Of  mercy  is  not  strained." 

O,  by  that  sweetly  marble  bnnr. 
And  eyes  of  awili^ht  mellow. 

Look  DJty  on  th'''  wretched  one. 
And  lend  him  your  umbrella  I 


LOVE  AT  FIEST  SIGHT. 

N  the  reign  of  King  Cormac,  a.d.  220,  there  livejl  in 

the  Emerald  Isle  a  very  hoepitable  farmer,   wim?:.; 

name   was  Biiiciodh  Biiighacn.      It  is  recordi-l   of 

him  in  the  old  chronicles,  "  tliatao  great  and  cxteiisivi- 

wes  his  hospitality  that  he  made  it  his  common  pmc' 

tice  to  keep  a  mii^ty  Wg  cauldron  always  bniliii^' 

J  orer  a  beautiful   turf-fire."      This   very  extensive 

f  cauldron,  though  always  kept  in  a  state  of  bubMi'. 

bubble,  boil,  wasatall  limes  and  scasonacome-nt -ah  k', 

■  wiUiout  toiler  trouble,  by  every  hiiugT7pnt«er-by.    Ii 

,   wae  brimfull  of  the  good  things  of  tluB  lifi'.  which, 

t  unfortunately,  all  flceh  ishof  heir  to;  and  ^vory  one 

^  who  came  near  hia  hcepitable  dwelling  was  ri4iovotl 

)   free  of  all  cost,  had  a  hearty  welcome  to  boot,  anil  no 

qiii'Etiona  asked  as  to  whether  the  applicant  was  dcs- 

tttul«  aud  in  want,  old  co"  infirm. 

Now,  the  lands  of  this  fanii»  anil  ;.reat  grazv?r 
aboundi>l  in  cattle  of  nil  kind.    II  is  a  fact  upon  re- 
cord that  he  had  at  one  time  in  his  pi^sesion  moiv 
coivH  th  in   any  dairyman  that  ever  wont  before,  <'r 
came  aficr  him.     burghachwasa  boy  in  high  faviur 
with  the  tip-lope  of  the  times;  !ot  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Leinster,  with  their  entire  families  and  rt  - 
tinue,  would  often  visit  him  to  take  pot-luck  ;  and  some  of  thum 
there  were  (the  fpnipt(ni)  who  were  not  above  epunging  uj'On  hiui 
for  a  precious  long  time.     Hospitality  has  ever  been  the  pride  oi 
an  Irishman  ;  hut  this  extravagant  display  of  it,  as  the  reader  niav 
wfll  suppose,  very  soon  impoverished  the  moans  ot  the  warm-lii^rtt'l 
Eurghach,  for,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  he  was  left  with 
only  eoven  cowb  and  one  bull,   which  is  Uttle  enongh,  in  all  con- 
science, for  an  Irishman, 

With  this  Rmall  remnant  of  his  stock  he  privately  removed  '-m 
night,  taking  with  him  his  wife  and  his  beautiful  foster-child, 
Eilhne;  and,  after  wandering  about  for  rome  time,  he  at  U-; 
scttleil  upon  the  borders  of  a  mngnificent  wo«l,  in  the  county  ..i 
Weath,  near  which  was  situate  the  princely  palace  of  the  great  Kin;.- 
Cormac.  Here  he  built  himself  a  snug  little  cabin  with  the  )»  e^- 
stones  and  Bods  of  turf  which  he  found  lotting  out  for  an  owner. 
When  the  finiahing-fouch  was  put  ta  it  it  was  a  perfect  picture 


Now,  it  ha}:^K9ied  that  one  fine  spring  morning,  early.  Prince 
Cormac,  with  a  splendid  retinue,  went  out  to  divert  theneelves  with 
a  hunt  in  the  wood  ;  and  tJie  prince  having,  like  Fitz-Jamee  ot 
Scotland,  left  his  followeis  far  behind,  he  at  last  found  tbat  he  w.i.a 
all  ahm  by  himself  in  a  most  lonely  spot.  Well,  after  waaderiii^ 
about  for  a  long  time,  and  to  little  purpose,  good  fortune  at  ht-r 
directed  bim  to  the  comforljiblo  cabin  of  Burghach,  and  there  be 
chanced  to  spy  tlic  beautiful  Eithne,  who  was  warUing  a  dittr 
whilst  milking  her  cows,  which,  if  rendered  into  Engli^  migh't 
have  ran  aa  follows : — 

"  In  the  sweet  ipring  time,  when  the  days  were  fine^ 

And  the  lark  &om  hia  bed  rose  early, 

A  smiling  lana,  through  the  waving  gras^ 

Tripp'd  lijjht  on  the  dew-drojis  ]>early  ; 

A  youth  there  said,  '  Will  j'on  go  with  tno. 

My  love  to  share,  a    ' 


Sorrow  ai 

And  you'll  ne 

First  met  ii 


VUlyon 


Firatm 
10  young,  f 


to  trust  man's  tongue, 
w  nen  ne  wone  in  me  morning  early ; 

'  That  you  may  not  mean  me  fairly.' 
Bot  the  y<Hilh  to  gain  her  heart  was  bent ; 
Xhcu^h  tihe  strove  to  go— f^ith,  she  never  went ; 
And  at  last  ahe  fondly  bluaht^  coniisii^ 
TIThicu  pivu  bis  heart  most  sweet  oonteiit, 

On  a  Ine  spring  moruing  wrly— 

On  a  fine  spring  morning  eariy." 


LOVE  AT  FIfiST  «IGHT. 
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The  fair  Elthne  hsuX  two  vesBels  before  her,  in  which  ehe  used  to 
separate  the  thin  milk  from  the  richer  and  more  substantial ;  for 
when  she  began  to  milk  a  cow,  she  dibposed  of  the  first  part  of  the 
milk  into  one  \ea5ei,  and  the  latter  part,  or  the  strippinqs^  she 
pooTMl  into  the  other ;  which  method  she  observed  until  she  had 
gone  over  the  whole  seven,  and  when  she  had  fini^ed,  she  took 
n[)  her  vaesels  and  carried  them  home.  The  prince  followed  her  at 
s  must  respectlul  diqtaaoe ;  for  he  coold  not  help  admiring  the 
maiden  for  her  sf^gacity  aad  the  nicenqss  of  her  care,  and  was  per- 
fectly ohanned  with  the  modorty  of  her  looks,  and  the  fine  shape 
and  beaiity  of  h«r  person. 

The  fair  Eithne  did  not  remain  long  in  the  eottage  ;  for  she  soon 
made  her  appearanoe  again,  bearing  in  her  hands  two  empty  vessels 
and  a  bowl,  with  which  she  tripped  lightly  over  the  green  sward  to 
a  spring  which  was  bubl^ng  near  at  hand.  She  stooped  over  the 
bh&k  of  the  Apcing,  and,  laded  wiAh  the  bowl,  with  the  water  4»hat 
was  near  the  aqvface  she  £Ufid  one  TesM^l,  and  into  the  oilier  she 
poor^  the  wattf  that  was  laded  from  the  middle  of  theapring, 
which  was  cooler  and  deaior  tlutn  the  rest.  When  her  vessels  were 
full  she  letnmed  home. 

Cormac  never  took  his  eye  off  her,  for  he  was  as  much  struck  at 
the  elegance  of  her  behaviour  as  at  the  soundnaas  of  her  judgment. 

Eishne  aKwn  made  bar  appeaianoe  again ;  for,  being  the  Cinde- 
reila  of  the  eatabUahment,  she  .was  obliged  to  perform  all  the  menial 
drudgery.  This  time  she  aiqpeand  with  a  reaping^iook  in  her  hand, 
and  she  bad  not«nooeedai  far  before  Aa  oame  to  a  spot  which 
abounded  with  niaDss ;  here  she  began  to  work,  and  when  she  had 
reaped  a  handful  of  them,  she  aepanted  those  that  were  long  and 
green  form  those  that  wece  short  and  withated,  and  laid  them  in 
different  heaps ;  which  diatination  she  used  until  she  had  cut  as 
many  as  she  dodgned  to  carry. 

The  youthful  prince,  no  hmger  aUe  to  control  his  inolination  to 
conveEse  with  this  fair  being,  lode  gaUy  to  her ;  and  may  be  she 
wasn't  stoiak  with  surprise  and  astonishment  9%  seeing  such  a  gallant 
chieftain  in  a  place  so  unfraqueoted  1  The  prince  by  tlie  courtgsy 
of  his  address  and  the  kindness  of  his  manner  soon  removed  all  her 
fean^  assuring  her  that  thou^  she  was  alone,  it  woqld  be  unworthy 
the  character  of  an  Irishman  to  offer  thealightest  freedom  to  a  maid 
so  innocent  and  beautiful. 

We  are  not  aware  that  he  had  ever  kisMd  the  *^  bLamey-stone  ;*' 
but  this  we  do  know,  that  he  perfectly  bothered  the  heart  of  the 
poor  little  EiUme,  when  he  praised  her  beauty,  which,  he  said, "  was 
more  fit  to  gamiw  the.conrt  of  a  king  than  to  be  wasted  amidst 
woods  and  wilds,  like  the  neglected  primrose.  ^^ 

^'  And  now,  my  fair  woodland  flower,'*  he  said,  when  she  had 
somewhat  recovered  ^m  her  surprise,  ^^  piay  explain  to  me  vour 
reason  for  separating  the  milk,  the  water,  and  the  rushes ;  for  it's  a 
notioa  I  have,  my  pretty  one,  that  there  is  some  favoured  swain  for 
whom  you  wiah  to  preserve  the  best  of  every  thing  by  itself,  and  to 
distinguish  by  particular  marks  of  your  favour  and  esteem." 

The  maiden,  with  a  blush  rising  in  her  face,  whi<^  loveliest  roec- 
tint  never  rivalled,  answered,  with  native  and  becominfi;  modesty, 
**  That  the  peison  upon  whom  she  always  bestowed  the  choicest  and 
best  that  she  could  procure,  was  one  to  whom  she  owed  the  best 
service  of  her  life,  and  that  to  please  him  was  her  duty  (ind  most 
anxious  care.'* 

*^  Him  r*  said  the  prince :  "  and  who  may  the  fortunate  youth 
be  for  whom  so  lovely  a  maioen  cares  so  mucn  ?'' 

^^  His  name  is  Burghach,"  replied  the  damsel. 

^*  What !  the  nob&,  generous,  warm-hearted  farmer,  who  was 
eaten  out  of  house  and  home  for  his  hospitality  ?" 

"  The  same,  sir,"  replied  the  maid. 

^^  Then  your  name,  my  ivweet  wild  lose-faud,  must  be  ^ithne,  and 
you  are  the  daughter  of  the  brave  chief  Dunking,  who  fell  bo  nobly 
m  his  country's  cause ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  are  the  foster- 
child  of  the  good  berdonan  and  his  honest  spouse." 

^^  Sure,  and  you're  as  good  as  a  witch,''  replied ^le  pretty  Eithne, 
)o6kmg  m^j  Milled ;  *'  vbat  yew  mj  is  .the  true  ibing,  however 
you  came  to  l£e  knowledge  of  it." 

"  Well,"  continued  the  enamoured  youth,  "  Burgbach  has  care- 
fully tended  his  sweet  wild  flower,  which  shall  be  tz^aoslated  to  a 
richer  boOl,  I  know,  iair  maid,  jyoui  fam^  and  your  loBtane,  and 
am  so  charmed  with  your  modesty  and  the  beauty  of  yoiu*  p^non 
that  I  am  vain  enough  to  wi^h  you  mine.*' 

^*  Men  were  deceivers 


**  I  scorn  to  use  deceptive  arts  to  win  so  fair  a  maiden  to  my 
pleasure.  AVill  you  be  mine,  sweet  maid — mine  by  the  holy  tie  of 
wedlock  ?  €k>me,  make  good  the  words  of  your  own  sweet  song, 
and — 

'*  Fondly  blush  consent 
On  a  fine  spring  morning  early." 

^^  fiir,"  she  replied,  ^^  though  a  poor  maid  may  justly  be  ambitious 
•to.be  nutted  upon  advantageous  terms,  yet  I  retain  a  duty  to  my 
good  fost^-^fatner ;  so  that  I  would  not  presume  to  dispense  of  my- 
self without  his  consent  to  the  greatest  king  in  the  universe — no, 
not  even  to  our  good  King  Cormac  himself." 

The  prince  applauded  her  resolution,  and  requested  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  cottage  of  the  herdsman ;  and  when  he  saw  him  he 
informed  him  of  his  design,  and  the  sincerity  oi  his  pa^ou,  and 
engaged,  upon  the  honour  of  a  prince,  to  remove  BurghAdi  out  of 
his  ^tary  retirement,  and  b^ftow  wealth  and  lands  upon  him 
snita^io  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  if  he  would  consent  that  the 
beautiful  Eithne  would  become  his  bride. 

The  private  coi^erence  wss  soon  brought  to  a  dose,  and  maybe 
Burgbach  was  not  overjoyed  at  his  good  luck ;  not  only  on  account 
of  hu  lovely  charge,  but  because  he  loved  his  prince,  and  knew  tliat 
he  would  make  the  maiden  happy. 

Never  in  the  palace  of  Tara  did  the  harp  sound  more  sweetly 
than  when  its  chords  wwe  struck  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  the 
Ck^mac  with  Eithne,  the  lovdy  wild-tose  of  Meath. 


dl 


1?E  8WAIL0W9. 

(FROM  BSBANGKF.) 

SOLDIER  by  the  banks  of  Mwr, 

Bowed  iinaer  exile's  weary  cliains  ; 
Cried  :    **  Wandering  birds  ye  come  once  more 
rem  my  dear  native  plains. 
O  swallows,  whose  dim  pinions  streak 

With  kindling  gleams  the  sun's  advance, 
Bright  birds,  dear  birds,  will  ye  not  speak 
To  me  of  my  dear  France  ? 

Bitve  ye  broQ|^t  hither  one  firesh  leaf, 

From  that  green  vale  where  I  was  bom  ? 
Where  shine  and  sharle  aU^e  fkrfi  brief, 

At  eve  or  happy  morn. 
Beside  the  stream,  where  the  lilies  grow, 

My  mother's  hut  stands  cheerfully ; 
Of  that  poor  mother,  gray  and  low, 

Will  ye  not  (tpeaik  to  me  ? 

Perhaps  your  little  nests  were  made 

Under  our  vined  and  red -tiled  eaves, 
Pvan  there,  my  mother's  prayers  were  aaid. 

In  the  gloom  of  the  laurel  leaves. 
She,  dying,  thought  she  heard  my  feet 

Haste  down  the  brown  road  anxiously, 
And  listened,  till  her  last  heart's  beat — 

O  spec^  of  her  to  me. 

Is  my  dear  sister  married  yet  ? 

O^t^  I  sae  in  droams  at  ni^t 
The  village  groups  with  bounding  feet 

Dauce  at  hor  foyovM  marriage  rite. 
My  old  companions  where  are  they  ? 

With  whom  l  fou^t  for  Liberty, 
Under  the  grave  stones,  clay  to  clay, 

Oh  speak  of  them  to  me. 

Perhaps  the  stnv^ger'iS  foot  has  crushed 

On  their  poor  tombs.  Faith's  oflfering, 
Perhaps  the  foreign  knaves  have  burst 

My  siatei's  heant,  my  sister's  liog. 
O  awaUows,  swallows,  toll  them  not, 

When  back  ye  fly  o'er  land  and  sea, 
The  bitter  jMLdaaas  of  my  lot, 

But speak  of  them  to  me.' 
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THE  ILLUSTRATED  DUBLIN  JOURNAL. 


THE  NATITBALIST  IN  OLABE. 

~  icentmeetlngoftho  "  Natural  History  Society 
iblin,"  some  very  iDtereBting  notca  ou  the  na- 
hiatory  of  the  west  of  Clare,  by  one  of  the 
ipODdiiig  membera,  furnish  ub  with  maleriel 
brief  notice  of  a  portion  of  Ireland  hitherto 
tie  explored  by,  or  known  to,  the  naturalist. 

iy  communication  with  other  parts  of  the 
ry  only  extends  sb  f ar  as  Ennia,  and  the  cron- 
'GnlwayBay  depends  entirely  on  the  weatlier. 
his  terra  incogmbi,  with  its  limestone  moun- 
and  towering  Bea-cliSa,  preeents  objects  of 
at  in  almost  every  branch  of  Natural  llintory, 
ood  acconojuodation  can  bo  had  at  Miltown 
ly,  lAhinch,  Ennistymon,  Usdoonvarna,  ajid 
vaughan,  places  conveniently  situated  for  the 
ches  of  the  explorer.  As  the  geological  struc- 
if  a  district  has  much  to  say  to  the  welfare  of 
uia,  we  may  mention  that  thia  western  side  of 
is  composed  of  carboniferous  limestone  on  the 
uid  the  superincumbent  shales  and  girts  of 
oeaaurce  on  the  west.  The  line  of  bmmdary 
n  an  extremely  tortuous  course  from  the  coast 
at  Hoadfoid  on  the  north-west,  to  the  Shannon 
east  of  Killadyeart  on  the  sputh.     In  tiie  southern  portion  of  the 


the  high  ;  but  at  the  northern  side,  in  Uie  Burren  district,  the  lime- 
stone rises  into  lulls  upwards  of  1,000  feet  in  elevation,  with  ter- 
raced sides,  the  remarlMUe  appearance  of  which  at  once  stamps 
this  district  as  being  pecnlisr  from  any  other  in  Ireland.  'I'he 
limestone  is  traversed  by  numerous  joints,  which  cross  each  other 
nnd  form  fissures,  which  render  the  extAusive  bare  and  flat  surfaces 
of  the  rock  somewhat  like  that  of  a  glacier.  These  fissures  are  tlie 
nuiseries  of  many  rare  and  beautiful  plants.  The  hills  are  inter- 
sected by  numerous  valleys,  glens,  and  deep  gorges,  with  bold  and 
precipitous  cliffs.  The  aspect  of  the  coal-measure  district  is  much 
more  dreary  and  monotonous,  its  form  being  that  of  an  elevated 
and  irregular  pUteau.  The  junction  between  the  two  formations 
is  generally  very  conspicuous  all  along  it,  a  coal-measure  ahslu  form- 
ing an  abrupt  escarpment  overhanging  the  limestone.  In  tlic  neigh- 
bonrboodoi  Ennis  several  castles  (which  were  evidently  strongholds) 
are  situated  at  intervals  on  or  very  near  the  liue,  ao  that  in  foroier 
days  it  was  probably  recognized  as  a  boundary  of  property.  We 
will  now  return  to  our  subject,  tnking  the  bats  first.  Almost  all 
the  caves  in  Burren  are  the  mouths  of  subterranean  watercourses, 
discharging  after  great  floods  in  wet  weatlicr,  and  i 


uited  for  the  hybernation  of  bals.  Not  long  ago  < 
ant  learned  that  bats  are  seen  fiying  about  in  the  summer  evenings 
in  the  most  unfrequented  and  expoKd  parts  of  this  Irish  desert. 
The  puule  waa,  where  did  they  hyDemate  ?    He  came  upon  a  cave 


on  the  33rd  of  last  January,  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  conicul  hol- 
low, about  ten  feet  deep,  in  the  fiat  surface  of  the  ruck,  all  festooned 
with  ivy,  ferns,  raoases,  marchantia,  etc.  Arrived  at  the  bottom  of 
this  he  perceived  a  small  horizontal  panage,  and,  lighting  his  candle 
he  entei'ed,  and  with  little  difficulty  fonnd  himself  in  a  spacious 
chamber  hung  with  fine  stalactites,  and  wiUi  still  finer  stalagmites 
rising  from  the  floor.  It  was  tolerably  dry,  and  after  a  long  search 
he  found  one  specimen.  The  Hedgehog,  the  Irish  name  for  which 
is  ^anin^,  is  very  common  over  the  coal-measure  disbict,  but 
very  scarce  on  the  limestone.  The  Badger  and  Stoat  are  very 
abundant  on  Burren,  south-west  of  Ballyvanghan.  The  latter 
has  been  found  at  an  elevation  of  mote  than  500  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  Marten  appeals  to  be  now  becoming  very  rare  in  Burren, 
where  it  was  once  very  common,  the  skin  some  yean  ago  being 
worth  twenty -five  shiUings.  The  Otter  is  very  abundant  in  the 
lakes  and  rivera  of  Clare,  particularly  at  Inchiquiu  Lake  and  the 
Ennistymon  river.  The  common  fox  is  plentUul  all  through  the 
wild  parts  of  Clare.  The  varying  hare  (Ltpia  ifiiemtctu,)  ocean 
in  great  plenty  over  this  district.  Along  the  coast  they  are  very 
fond  of  grazing  close  to  the  sea  in  the  Q»ng  of  the  year. 
Amongst  the  more  remarkable  lards  met  in  the  district,  may 
be  mentioned  the  sea  eagle,  which  formerly  bnilt  in  a  predptooa 
cliff  called  Kinallia,  near  Glen  ColumbkiU,  and  also  ined  to  fre- 
quent the  c!i^  of  Hoher.  It  is  seldom  if  ever  seen  now.  The 
raven,  very  common  near  the  sea,  a  white  variety,  has  been 
shot  at  the  cliffs  of  Uoher.  The  chough,  also  veiy  atnindant ;  the 
solden  oiiol;  specimens  of  which  were  shot  aome  yean  since  at 
Roxton,  near  Corrofin,  and  some  fifteen  ye&is  ago  a  small  flock  of 
them  was  seen  on  some  crags  near  £nnis ;  the  commou  bittern, 
shot  several  times  in  the  county ;  the  American  Uttem,  killed  near 
Ennis,  and  the  American  night  heion,  shot  near  Corrofin. 

In  conclusion  we  may  observe  that  Burren  at  one  time  ponened 
more  mammals  than  it  now  does.  The  heads  and  antlers  of  the 
red  deer  have  frequently  been  found  at  Inchiqnin  I^ke,  near  Coro- 
fin,  as  also  those  of  the  wild  ox.  Mention  of  the  wild  ox  of  Burren 
is  made  in  an  old  Irish  poem,  translated  Iw  Mr.  Ciury,  and  men- 
tioned in  a  paper  read  bj  Dr.  Wilde,  before  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  in  May,  1659.  Fin  Mac  Cumhaill  was  made  prisoner  by 
Cormac  MacArt,  King  of  Erinn,  who,  however,  consented  to 
liberate  him  when  a  ransom  of  two  of  every  wild  animal  in 
Ireland,  a  male  and  female,  were  brought  before  him  on  the 
Green  of  Tara.  Cailte  MncRonain,  the  foster-brother  and 
favourite  of  the  celebrated  Irish  general,  undertook  and  oc- 
comphshed  this  task  within  twelve  months,  and  in  this  poem 
is  said  to  have  related  to  St.  Patrick  the  result  of  his  mis- 
sion. Among  the  animals  he  mentions  "  two  wild>  oxen  from  Bur- 
ren," A  foot  note  in  the  paper  says  — "  Burren  a  wiW  district  in 
Burren,  county  Clare,  in  which  herds  of  cattle  were  very  likely 
common  attl»time  referred  to.  In  the  Leabhar-na-g-Ceart  we 
read  of '  1,000  oxen  from  Boirina'  being  part  of  the  tributes  of  Caibel 
to  the  kings  of  Erinn." 
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ON  THE  WATER 

'  is  rerv  dark,  sir !"  nid  be,  with  a  tone  bb  if  of  irai 
goioet  tnc  perUs  of  going  out  to  row  tt  such  &  ttme. 


preemt  ezcuraioii,  a 

go  out  on  such  an 
yonr  life's  your  own,  a 


byahoat- 
mheetirxl 


(ulf-past 


one   .1a\j 
nijjht     of 

I        WftS 

mr    bo«t 
aajnsting 


to  have  stated  plainly  that  no  gig  of  his  should 
go  ont  on  such  an  err^id.     "  But  Sbe'a  (the  boat)  jour  own,  and 

'■'  ■      I  can't  help  it,  but  if  you'll  take  my  advice 

besidw,  it's  at  dark  as  pitch,  and  you  cant 
see  noth- 

=^:"--  ~----'  thought 

'  ^  the  jour- 

ney daar 


did 


tits  fun  of 
it;"{iibot 
probably 
thought 
it  prepos- 
terous 
that  any 
but au ex- 
perienced 
waterman 
should 


before 
Tentnring 


nirht.  He 
helda  Ian- 
tun,  the  wick  of  iriiich  stood  steady  in  the  windlesi  sir,  and  eoan-  I 
Bed  with  no  htlle  interest  mr  Tarions  nrepsiations.     The  interM 
he  expraaed  WIS  genuine  ma  unaffected,  for  a  better-hwrted  fellow 
never  CFwned  a  boat ;  indeed  so  strongly  wm  he  opposed  to  my  { 


much  less 
«tpect  to 

*4fety ; 
for  bo  it 
under, 
stood  that 
every  w»- 
tennao  is 
profound- 
ly so^- 
oil  of  the 
rowing 
powers 
and  skill 
of  sny- 
body  but 
himself 

own  pu- 
pib.  Having  rowed  at  night  often  befwe,  I  did  not  think  it  dim- 
geroua,  and  had,  nHueover,  a  becoming  reliance  on  mr  own  skill 
and  strength.    The  "  fun  of  it"  is  what  I  have  to  teU  you,  good 
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t^'"--  1.  jy-L'A,o  ijj/>n  t}i<;  jiil«*,.  ari*"!  nliOJjM  ::'-  iii*'i/  ^/:.  ...  L^*t«i  a.i  1  di*- 
r'oi»»"jir.  ,\ow  fairly  j/ft-t.  I  cmi  v^5  tn*;  IZ-vk  v;*V'r  p;arc;:.g  LLe 
V'}'  ifii^'  ^'I,ti.j4,  o\Mif\i:iU.  in  t|.(;  Ji^hl  from  ?>.%  v-j,  avl  hear  iu  low 

'11*'!  riv^T  M  nnf'ti(:\iiii\fir(A  h'-rc  i-o  ^ -i ,  in  ay  row  fr-.t^;r  ffjr  a 
ii;i|''  or  t.vo  til!  til*'  i«*-,,rj'l  t/ri'l;"*  ]jt:  ]"■  'J  v/ith  i:k»;  caution  and 
»"j''^'<*vi<,  afr<:r  v.lu<h  a  ir^AU-r  u.^'^nt  i  i  .f*  i^.  woll  )>:  on  a  IJi;.'h- 
larnl  I<k;1i  aH  t},i;4  rivr '/f  'I  liaiii<?.<,  vj  *1  :  ;*?»'!  u;'fii.-»Lrrx*l  it  ia.  Pull 
av,,iy  hi  \*a/;rj  my  \A(i*f\^  \  do  for  fi  \','.."'\  v l'  h'kl'hnily  a  dci^/l 
lliiin)j>  r/ij  J  In;  lx;J  t/^iii  of  th^:  l/;rt»  bi..-  '-  J"!'  «i;art  ih'uji  my  throat 
witlj  ,,i,ij,ri/>f!.  For  a  mom'^ut  the  f>w»:  w  lijti;d,  |tav'-\  ?■•  1  then 
jilijii;  .^f  forwttf'I  hy  h'rr  jjnr.ioitfj  xuiyAwa.  (.v;ir  I  I. ,.  -•  ityli;  over 
w.i/j' liiiij;^.  K'^ly  of  rriiiii  or  ^log,  what  c^'il-  i*-  be?  I{'V«/!mii^ 
IIk*  ro,.i»ij/,  I  dioji  \tu'V\\h:A!s  lo  the  Hfx>t,  an  *  jiiid  U*at  1  have  run 
ov«;r  a  i/'J'v'i  ^l«•■»^  y'x^'VUuy,  'o  ihe  fhvt  motion  of  tl^  V-o.-.t,  ro-C'  ciff.T- 
"WaH^  h..jj'.*ili  it,  ami  i>' arly  pr<'f"»/  -».t':<l  mc  ir  th-;  \v;..u.i%  'J'hia 
hhowa  1  am  o«<t.  (,f  my  n-ckoni-.g  wjurn  httle  di.  t'l/.ce,  and  Li  a  wain- 
ijj;/  t/>  !>•;  car'^t'il.  , 

St<-,i'lily  and  <;au^ioii'Iy  Klij/jinR;  aJon^  aft/!r  mir^  a  fr';-^ '',  1  pro- 
f^rf>>i  hn-  a  w1jiI«;,  ui-til  it  n-c  i^^  tliat  thu.-i  far  fnmi  th'ici    .vdod  p.rt 

01  tlui  riv'T,  V. }i  r«5  th»!  liahJta»i"iiH  Ktand  hjapkcIv.  i'\j  air  i^rows 
pun-rand  li;.''lit'T,  1r;»  (huhy,  <j\«'n  ;i«  if  an  dark  a^  b'-fon;.  ^^-ylnj 
my  <'y<'  i^'iit  lia,  ^"t  a/<:ij  <..ijj'd  t/>  tiuj  f^Ux^ni,  for  ci-rtain  it  is  inat 
thi;  h.Mihii  an*  lutw  (l.>^'<n,iol;-  a^'jilimt  a  l)ackground  of  aky,  their 
o|..i'iJy  r-li'vinx  th  iii  U'ctix  lh«*  dark  Hcmi-tranhj)anmcy  of  the 
Jn"lit.  A  villain'  Kt.iu'l/4  on  the  h«>iitli(rn  hliorc,  an  old  ciiurch  with 
c»d  1  Ii.'ii'"i  t'.\iiAi'i'H  (;f  h"iih"H  nU/ut  it,  all  looking  Rtranp^e  and 
w« ml  IiIj:  a;^ainht  the,  dijn-li;,;hl4j<i  ho.  i7/m.  AVfll,  it  m-'y  look 
t.\r.in"f  aii'l  w<'inl,  ff)r  it  i«  liarnff*,  that  ancitint  habitation  of 
V,  i/ii  I  ;  and  furtliiT  on  ih  Mortlaku,  Phu*-"  of  the  Dead,  as  thi*y 
n:<iti'  d  It  a  llioii.;,ind  yearn  iv^n  ;  a  pUwa  \vhii;h  |)C<'ni8  alwayw  Tnelan- 
I'lioly,  and  ini.'Hiniy'^  a*,  it  \vi  re,  ovor  a  M-crcL — hu:->hin^  il«<.*lf  with  a 
wli.  |'<r  n-'.  llioM"l)  ji  n<'«roni,ailio  (mmw  lay  uj>on  it  for  an  unknown 
f^innc.     Halt  ol  (liirt  in  fam^y,  doubtha*,  arihing  from  what  1  have 


o:--  'ji.*^*-!  :irt  ijt^l  "Lit  IX  is  't»xk:fiLis:  v.-  atit  i-r 

bjcrr*..-  v:»tr_LL^'  §^^:-::i*T  cf  a  cav^n  ^__*t«i -b-llii.  •.     *e  fi^-c  ;  i: 
^  .1  ".^•-. -•:..- ^'  tLit  q-^Trre*!  f .-i  r  ily  >.^.  y  lig  tr-jLS.  i-  -v.-i 

tl-  .r  L-,oi-  <ill  :»rr.:  v.v.-'ilKrr  is  ih-.iuh;  e-^j^T  L-Te-i-lz.^  :••  tL^ .       t- 

dr.i^r.;;:  pe.-t.  cDiJI  Tr.>^i  be  the  cc  n  :f  tAncyio  ;u-*-t  m-  >,ack  t:^:  _v 
h  :'.  lr<i  TrsiT^.  a  »~iVtct  <rf  Q'j.een  ElLii'^^fi^  ani,  as  mir,  o^  i.j  -.n 
t;.<>  -'aVrT,  mirr»-L!r.'j' "Wfiat  tl.tr  liecr  ni-ii-tic  d  v'-r.  «:f  «L:-U.  -■  h 
t.'  ":.L'-  arv '5-h-*;:»;r'^i.C- oii  r»?  -i  -in;.'thus  lateiL  his  li'orit-. rv.  LL '-'- 
J 11.;^  a^-iin !  y  ^-'i.^  ihrcajzh  the  cl:-u«i5  aiii  serirtir,:  to  jL  .>: 
L'^vi-Tji  like  a  -h'i'-.ir.^'  of  wing^  ih^t  sprea*i  {r-<n  h.r-::«  t«»  L  r.z  :.. 
I«  it  th-;  P.'.-h  f4  af.'^-jia"  wt.'-yvri5,  lik»f  the  5T:*d  iLit  c'-iar»i'.- 1  Z  ls-':*3 
;.  !•'•  f  L  it  the  c'j:-=-|.^ea.i;ii;r  «jf  wide  v-ii^  of  bl.ii:jhii.g  Tir\  «  r 
f  !  *J  irr^-^riiiAr  foantain  jt-te  of  silrerr  L- i.t  *•  jt  pliv  nr*-"!  'L.-  --.v 
h  j.^T.  rbvcaliiig  luaab  on  laaab  of  c^ui,  «did  a  bl&ck  nni^L^.:.; 
a!  .Vr;  : 

H'jW  <^-  ^i  and  Fir.cere  was  Dee>  own  conviction  of  hb  int'.r<N  »"sir>  • 
V.  \  'j\^.\  -'y\;v  iwiiiy  of  tL.'  ea'rl^  in  the  dtirr  ^iw.  IK:.  - 
c  -;.  ••  F'  h.  2t'.  1579.  Tblj?  liijriit  the  f\-Te  all  in  ttain.-  c.»ru  i!  •  » 
itj/  liiav  icn's  ch'vrrd»:-r  r.^^y-.e,  brtw^^.-n?  e! -ven  ir.i  twelve  «f  tlie 
ck:  :  coiityjiu-^l  Lalf-aii-hour  t^rn  '  !r.  a^  it  riii  a  year  Ix-fore  to 
tht'  a.im--'  ma;  itriLtj."  He  scvaks  in  m,»n.-  than  oae  place  of  iny^:  ■- 
Tvi'- 11  .:^.ii  L  x^r^l  in  hi*  hoiLse,  of  which,  bv  tKj  Wiv,  he  j^  :us  to 
hiivt'  b-t;n  as  much  affri;:^:*^!  as  others  were.  Of  b*a  In  jxiii'ii^  ir.'o 
futurity  and  his  &:-lf-delu<ion  take  this  :  '*  ?'L"iy  25,  l.^*^!. — I  h  t  I 
sight  in  Cn-stalio,  (an  allusion  to  his  famous  show-stone),  iUid  I 
uaw — "     "What  he  saw  he  does  not  say.    ^  .  , 

How  intimately  connected  with  the  devil  the  "  Pliiio^»rjh'r  »•: 
Mortlake"  wjis,  at  leaist.  in  his  own es vitiation,  being  the  f«tuiy  r  rin- 
cij  ally  concerned,  let  this  extract  frc»m  the  abore-mentioned  aiary 
Ktill  further  show.  '-  Wioifrede  Goo«i,  iRife  of  jSooljaan  Go»->k^  of 
TcMington,  e\'ily  tempjted,  came  to  me,  April  li.''  Dee  proft^v-^-<i 
to  ca>it  out  evil  sjnrits,  no  Mistress  Gcotso  jiu- tided  her  name  by  com- 
inf;  to  him  for  rehef.  An  entry  a  few  mouths  later  comforts  ih.e 
student's  anxiety  for  the  case  of  Dame  Goose,  with  iiaonnaiii»n 
that  ijugp(.'i=ts  she  fotmd  more  rehef  from  an  accoucheur  than  the 
necromancer.  Tlie  *'  fende"  was  not  idle  ifi  M'.»rtliike  in  tho.-^ 
days,  and  at  times  stole  h  march  upon  the  doctor  himself,  for  we 
pnd  tJiis  next  eveiit  hai)pening  in  his  owia  house,  /*  Nurse  Ann 
Frank  did  miijerahly  cut  her  ownie  throtei.  Se^  t,  29,  1590."  S;itan 
stands  conmted  of  the  foUowh;^ :  *^  WiBirvm  Rogers^  of  Mortkik*\ 
alxjut  7  of  the  cloke  in  the  ni<-ii.ing,  cut  his  own  throte,  by  the 
fende  his  instigatione.  Kov.  3."  Suicide  sccm&  to  have  be  rife  in 
the  neighboiu-hood  of  Dee,  fai*  more  tlian  we  can  suppose  to  hn\  o 
been  the  average  in  the  countr}^  gjn^  .Jly.  it  would  oe  a  curi  m 
inquiry  to  examine  how  far  tliis  idiosnycracy  cotdd  be  attribut-  i  uj 
the  belief  then  prevalent  in  the  potenti^ty  and  presence  oi  c .  J 
spirits.  .  Psychologistfl  have  piloted  mudti  influence  in  c^iu>iu^ 
suicide  to  ^ch  convictions.  Xn  the  oagbboufhood  of  stu^h  a  )xt- 
suuage  n£  Dee  these  terrors, wouid  cot-tainly  x>r6vail  laigely, among 
the  ii^iiorani  peasantry.     He  was  the  more  effectually  a  deceiver 
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from  bdng  8elf-4eceive4  and  a  fellow  yictim  in  delusiona  he  practised 
ujx>n  others.  Ills  gracious  way  of  allaying  the  terrors,  so  nattering 
to  himself,  which  were  excited  in  the  minds  of  his  neigbbonxs  by  these 
pret«^nsions  wouli|  strongly  fortify  their  claims  to  respect.  Nor  were 
the  lower  orders  only  his  gulls,  as  is  evident  from  his  having  been 
emj^loyed  to  avert  tne  mLscliief  of  an  obvious  incantation  discovered 
when  the  image  of  Uie  Queen  lUluabcth  was  found  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  ^*  stuck  ful  of  pins"  (doubtless  not  more  than  her  Majesty 
her^lf  was  at  times,  to  lU'ige  from  her  custom).  This  terrible 
omen  was  rendered  insignificaut,  as  Dee  admits  by  himself,  ^Mn  a 
godly  and  artificial  manner/'  and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  her 
Majesty  and  the  council. 

Let  us  leave  the  wizards  and  their  dupes  while  I  slip  darkling 
along  on  the  bosom  of  this  river  which  lioweth  steathily  past  their 
dwcuingB  as  of  old,  but  now  knoweth  them  not  Tlie  black  mist 
hangs  yet  on  the  land,  although  seemingly  more  lightened  by  the 
lightning.  1  feel  toy  way  through  it  cautiously,  the  grim,  hungry 
water  hising  spitefully  past,  like  a  snake  baffled  of  prey.  The  nar- 
rowing stream  just  snoWs  its  banks  on  either  hand,  but  for  any 
character  or  clear  object  discernible  it  might  be  the  Nile  ck  the 
Mississippi  I  am  rowing  upon.  Here  comes  something  at  any  rate, 
which  will  assure  me  against  its  being  the  Mississippi.  A  dull, 
rtjlling  sound  of  large  oars  pulled  heavily  in  a  heavy  boat  mingles 
its^'lf  with  irregular  voices,  the  echoes  of  which  shatter  against  the 
banks  above  as  water  against  a  clifif.  A  nearer  approach  shows  a 
large  boat,  or  shallop,  bearing  lights  under  a  curtained  canopy,  beneath 
which  are  seated,  at  actable,  a  party  of  plea:sure,  now  returning  home. 
There  are  many  ladies,  one  or  two  of  whom  seem  asleep,  and  others 
restlessly  talking  with  their  companions  of  the  party.  One  has 
nestled  into  a  comer,  and  with  hands  on  lap  and  chin  on  breast  dozes 
her  head,  gently  moving  with  the  motion  of  the  boat.  Another  rests 
her  elbows  on  the  table,  and  with  hands  supporting  her  face  listens 
to  the  languid  talk  that  passes  between  the  others,  three  of  whom 
are  discussing;  a  knotty  point.  Their  voices,  confused  and  half -inar- 
ticulate, readi  me.  One  lies  asleep  at  length  on  the  benches  of  the 
boat.  Here  a  gentleman  whisperi^  guardedly  to  his  next  neighbour, 
a  lady,  her  face,  down-looking  and  smiling,  expresses  pleasca  atten- 
tion. The  steersman  seems  more  to  heed  the  inmates  of  the  cabin 
tlian  his  duty  at  the  helm.  All  look  exhausted,  for  the  hour  is  kite 
and  their  progress  necessarily  slow  against  the  tide,  which  favours 
me.  I  lie  off  a  bit  and  gaze  at  them,  they  unconscious  of  one  so 
near ;  and  I  see  into  the  cabin,  and  catch  their  half -heard  voices, 
llie  whole  incident,  from  its  suddenness,  strangeness,  and  look  of 
luxurious  languor  and  fatigue,  is  startling  and  picturesque.  Slowly 
they  labour  by,  passing  on  to  the  beat  of  their  own  oars,  and  casting 
a  light  on  the  bmck  waters  on  either  side,  solemnly  glide  away,  leav- 
ing me  surprised  and  struck  as  a  man  might  be  who,  rowing  on 
the  Tigris  m  old  times,  met  Haroon-er-Raschid  and  his  companions 
booning  for  Bagdad. 

They  had  left  the  river  still  as  before,  the  roll  of  their  oars  was 
out  of  hearing,  only  the  light  flaahing  down  the  reach  betrayed  their 
whereabouts  as  it  shone  upon  trees  and  banks,  making  these  st^rt 
into  existence  swiftly,  ana  as  swiftly  pass  away, — ^when  a  low  soft 
thrill  filled  the  air,  the  beginning  oi  which,  to  the  ear  was  not.  It 
was  music  that  seemed  to  creep  enchroachingly,  wrapping  all  in  a 
vibrant  circle  of  faint  sound,  tnat  frilly  climbed  and  swung  into  a 
shiver  of  sorrow— an  out-drawn  strain  aa  if  the  grief  of  all  the  land 
found  utterance  in  one  long  sigh,  melodius  to  pain,  dolorous,  pro- 
tracted, sad,  and  ending  on  the  verge  of  death  with  adieu — adieu — 
adieu — a  death  involved  in  murmurous,  creaming  silence. 

They  passed  and  left  me  darkling,  startled,  londy,  with  an  excited 
fancy  that  nigh  compelled  me  to  conceive  this  the  Nile  and  that  the 
barge  of  Cleopatra,  sliding  gently  down  the  immemorial  stream, 
wafting  by  music  a  slow  farewell  to  Antony.  A  low  wind  that 
sings  sdftly  from  the  south  brings  those  conceptions.  Were  it  moon- 
light it  were  more  in  keeping  yet ;  then  I  might  be  a  boatman  of 
Egypt,  entranced  with  sound,  resting  on  mme  oar.  whose  blade 
glistens  with  silver,  and  drips  a  broken  line  of  dimples  upon  the 
ughted  stream,  while  far  to  south  blazes  lowCanopus,  master  of  the 
Nile,  whose  bright  trail  alone*  holds  place  against  the  long  track  the 
moon  has  drawn,  she  all  the  while  lighting  the  eastern  hSis  with  an 
opal  glory,  the  hills  whose  yon  ddes  behoM  the  Arabian  gulf,  and 
salute  the  morning  even  before  Memnon.  Silence  did  not  disen- 
trance  me,  but  left  me  dreaming  still,  and  only  changed  the  iheme 
of  fancy. 


Many  forms  and  ways  of  river-life  float  before  me,  thus  music- 
trammeled  in  the  dark  ;  ways  in  which  men  have  passed  their 
lives  upon  the  waters,  from  the  time  when  they  first  floated  on  an 
ox-hide  down  the  stream  of  ancientest  Oxus — ^tifl  now  when  I  my- 
self, not  leas  a  dream,  peradventure,  than  the  past,  float  here  stilly 
in  the  gloom.  The  slune-daubed  basket  of  the  A^yrian,  and  its 
loin-girt  owner,  rows  past  me.  The  Tungooses  are  here  in  a  hollow 
tree  chanting  strange  nymns  to  diabolic  g^,  as  their  heavy  pa'idles 
wound  the  water.  The  high-stemmed  Chinese  slips  on,  pushing 
oar,  gondola  fashion,  and  the  gondola  herself,  queen  of  pleasure- 
boats,  glides  stealthily  past,  daHkening  the  dark  water  with  a  blacker 
shade.  The  Red  Indian's  birch  canoe,  fighter  and  swifter  than  any 
boat  but  my  own,  shows  its  double  prow  marked  with  lines  of  red 
and  white.  The  half-frozen  rivers  of  the  north  furnish  their  Es- 
quimaux canoe  and  its  master,  who  aits  a  perfect  centaur  in  adapta- 
tion to  his  vessel,  wielding  a  feathery  two-bladed  oar  with  both 
hands.  Loiters  by  the  mat-sailed  Chinese  flower-boat,  laden  with 
blooms  that  weigh  upon  the  air  half  sickly.  The  double-prowed 
lied  Indian  boat  is  not  more  fantastic  to  my  eyes  than  the  double- 
bodied  South  Sea  perigna — ^two  boats  covered  with  one  deck.  Past 
goes  the  heavy  ScancUnavian  bark,  the  hollow  trunks  of  two  trees 
conjoined.  This  is  in  tone  with  my  English  blood,  and  the  concep- 
tion takes  definite  form  and  place,  holding  me  a  part  of  it.  Let 
the  Thames  roll  by  while  fancy  bears  me  on  to  the  distant  Saxon 
river  as  it  rolled  two  thousand  years  ago.  Where  am  i  now,  but 
embarked  with  some  remote  ancestor  of  Saxon  blood  whose  compa- 
nions track  down  the  stream  to  reach  tlie  far-off  Baltic  Sea  ? 

A  sound  of  oars  again,  but  hard  and  strong  in  mightier  hands  than 
those  that  languidly  haled  the  shallop  past.  I  am  lying  back  covered 
with  a  skin,  for  the  night  is  cold  and  clear.  We  slide  from  tini'?  to 
time  beneath  overhanging  rocks,  whose  sharp,  lofty  summits  stand 
stark  against  an  immensity  of  blue  gloom  arching  overhead,  and 
studded  here  and  there  with  steadfast  stars,  that  shake  beams  of 
light  between  my  half -closed  lids.  The  mighty  shoulders  of  a 
sleeping  comrade  press  my  own ;  his  studded  baldrick  hes  athwart 
him  like  a  snake.  Beyond  the  stooping  figures  of  the  rowers,  who 
rise  and  fall  in  cadence,  appears  the  large  form  of  the  helmsman, 
seeming  to  move  self -sustained  after  us,  and  immense  in  his  white- 
skin  coat  of  ox  hide,  rears  himself  gigantically  against  the  trees  and 
stars,  now  darkling  and  solid  against  the  on^,  then  a  white  spectral 
gliding  attendant  ujwn  us  in  the  shadows  of  the  other.  Music 
mixed  it^self  inextricably  with  my  dream,  for  one  chanted  with  hol- 
low voice  a  song  of  vengeance  upon  some — ^liomans  he  styled  them— 
who  shore  the  honey -coloured  locks  from  the  head  of  a  maiden 
whose  birth-place  was  far  off,  and  afterwards  sold  her  for  a  slave  at 
Byzantium.  Some  one  said  to  me,  "  Sing,  Frith,  sing  to  us;"  and 
it  seemed  I  sang  to  them  something  of  dawn  over  the  ice-fields,  the 
snow,  and  the  dark  north,  and  the  grinding  flight  of  sletlge-keels 
over  the  hardened  sea. 

The  brcii  thing  of  the  rowers  deepened,  and  came  quick  and  hard 
as  my  voice  caught  them,  and  those  who  had  erst  been  sleeping, 
rose  upon  an  elbow  to  listen,  repeating  the  burthen  of  my  song. 
The  chanting  slowly  ceased.  'Fhen  one  sat  up  and  told  us  how 
he  and  others  had  crossed  the  sea  westwards  for  seven  days,  with 
the  wind  following  them,  as  angry  Thor  followed  Loki  for  the 
slaying  of  Balder,  when  they  came  to  an  island,  whence  they  sailed 
three  days  more  in  the  same 'direction,  and  came  to  a  bright  land 
they  called  Greenland.  Thence  they  turned  southward,  and  ever 
healring  of  new  lands  as  new  appeared,  bore  onwards  many  months 
to  a  country  which  grew  hotter  as  they  advanced,  lie  had  seen, 
he  said,  a  large  creature  with  a  shield  upon  its  back,  and  a  breast- 
plate upon  its  stomach,  that  went  upon  its  hands,  and  had  the  hoaJ  of 
a  snake  ;  told  us  how  going  up  a  river  for  three  weeks  they  found  it 
nothing  but  mud,  that  slowly  moved  among  gigantic  rushes,  almost 
impassable  for  their  immense  growth,  hauntM  by  enormous  frogs, 
whose  croaking  was  like  the  rattling  of  a  heavy-laden  wain.  Then 
he  spoke  of  a  huge  leech  that  came  intQ  their  boat  one  night,  and 
fastening  upon  a  sleeping  man,  so  sacked  him,  that  when  day  broke 
he  was  no  bigger  than  a  dried  fish.  There  some  one  grunted  dis- 
belief, and  sJthough  he  named  the  man,  whom  some  of  us  had 
known,  the  teller  gained  no  credence.  The  voices  of  my  dream  de- 
stroyed it,  and  instead  of  the  starry  shesn  on  the  Saxon  river,  I 
awoke  to  find  a^ghtless  night,  wherein  was  not  even  moonlight, 
however  obscured  and  dim,  or  **  damned  with  monstrous  bars  "  of 
lowdriug  cloud,  but  brooding  overhead  sullen  gloom,  a  time  for 
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hopeless  death.  The  yeiy  stream  seemed  dead,  Lethean,  and 
moumfol,  marmaring  a  slow  rhythm,  like  a  dirge,  with  dolorous 
rise  and  fall,  a  sad  and  irregular  cadence. 

Once  more  I  rouse  the  dull  echoes  with  the  pulsing  oar,  till  the 
leaping  boat  flies  like  a  bird  of  night,  whose  instinct  guides  it  un- 
crringTy  over  the  the  gloomy  river — 

**  Deepe,  darke,  uneasy,  doleful,  comfortlesse." 

Now,  while  speeding  along,  I  could  recall  a  thousand  things  con- 
nected with  rowing  in  the  dark,  from  the  Egyptian  Charon,  whom 
the  Greeks  styled  an  infernal  minister,  in  their  clumsy  confounding 
of  theology  with  fact.     With  this  might  go  the  moonlight  joumey- 
ings  of  the  Greek  troops  to  Troy,  when  the  immemorial  heroes  re- 
chned  back,  while  some  recounted  the  varied  phases  of  the  siege ; 
the  watch  of  Mohammed's  sailors  upon  the  Bosphorus,  when  they 
sat  down  before  the  doomed  city  of  Constantine,  and  guarded  the 
place  against  relief  by  sea ;  Columbus  pacing  his  deck,  in  that  mar- 
vellous quest  for  the  unknown  world,  when  men,  and  faith,  and 
oceans  and  winds  seemed  warring  against  him.    The  tracking  of 
unsearched  rivers  by  the  Spaniards,  when  £1  Dorado  was  the  goal, 
was  not  more  lonely  and  dark  than  this  voyage  of  mine,  although 
upon  water  that  I  know  so  well.     1  myself,  in  years  past,  Iiave 
traversed  the  waters  of  this  stream  many  a  night,  witli  friends, 
some  of  whom  are  now  no  more,  but  all  of  whom  liave  left  a  plea- 
sant memory  with  me ;  upon  all  these  I  might  enlarge  fully  dia  the 
time  permit.     I  might  even  dilate  upon  the  voyages  of  busy  !Mr. 
Pepys,  from  MorthuLc  to  London,  a  thing  he  thought  venturesome, 
and  thus  record  one,  just  a  hundred  and  ninety -three  years  ago. 
"  July  12,  1665. — Returned  from  Hampton  Court — and  so  away 
to  my  boat,  and  all  night  upon  the  water,  and  home  by  two  o'clock, 
shooting  the  bridge  at  that  time  of  night.**     Going  through  Old 
London  Bridge  *^  at  that  time  of  night"  was,  indeed,  a  dangerous 
exploit,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  wherry  the  good  diarist  used. 
PepjTB  used  the  river  often,  as  was  the  custom  of  his  day,  and  seems 
to  nave  had  great  delight  in  doing  so,  nor  always  found  himself  in 
peril,  as  he  states  on  the  day  previous  to  the  above  that  he  left 
Mortlake,  ^^  and  all  night  down  oy  water,  a  most  pleasant  passage.** 
All  these  times  have  passed,  and  it  matters  little,  but  to  ^ease  the 
fancy  in  conceiving  how  the  Londoners,  in  Henry  the  First's  time, 
according  to  Fitasstephen,  enjoyed  themselves  upon  this  stream  by 
day,  but  had  a  great  respect  for  it  by  night,  never  crossing  it  after 
dusk,  even  at  Lambeth  Ferry  ;  or  how  Queen  Elizabeth  had  moon- 
light parties  with  Essex  and, Raleigh ;  or  how,  again,  Mary  of  Mo- 
flena  stood  shivering  and  weeping  on  the  very  spot  Fitzstephen 
names  at  Lambeth,  stilling  the  cries  of  her  infant,  afterwards  the 
first  Pretender,  when  the  wind  blew,  and  the  chill  rain  drifted,  and 
her  attendants  came  not  to  aid  her  in  flight.     Those  miserable  hours 
must  have  chilled  the  heart  of  the  hapless  lady,  and  dwelt  long  in 
her  mind. 

lliese  things  are  all  for  tho  fancy,  which  grows  active  here  in  the 
darkness.  I  pace  the  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  most  like  a  discon- 
tented spirit,  up  and  down  the  short  reaches  restlessly.  I  am  lying 
still  and  quiet  in  the  Uttle  bay  by  Chiswick  church,  whose  ^ort 
tower  \3  barely  seen.  This  place  has  its  memories  also,  for  here 
lie  buried  Oliver  Cromwell's  daughter,  Mary,  Countess  of  Falcon- 
berg,  aud  a  much  more  notable  person,'  the  greatest  of  English  hu- 
mourist painters,  sturdy  William  Hogarth.  Sir  John  Cluurdin,  the 
traveller,  and  Charles  II. *8  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  lie  here ;  so  here 
may  be  truly  siid,  "  The  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest . "  While  I  linger  here  the  land-mist  has  cleared  oflF 
greatlv,  and  there  is  an  uncertain  Ught  about  the  sky,  and  the  stars, 
seen  through  tho  tender  haze,  shine  like  powdered  diamond  dust, 
faint  and  ]mlely  brilliant.  A  little  vagrant  wind,  that  has  lost  its 
way  in  the  great  hollow  vast,  whispered  past  me,  returned  again 
and  again^  touched  my  cheek  inquiringly,  and  flitted  fitfully  about. 

From  the  church-tower  comes  a  dead  throb  of  the  clock's  warning 
to  strike,  and  soon  the  sounds— -one,  two !— nsing  solemnly.  The 
notes,  mightily  significant  of  bygone  time,  laid  a  burden  upon  tho 
vibrant  air,  beneath  which  it  shook,  shuddering  from  shore  to 
shore — sighed  in  ever-widening  and  incommensurable  rings  of 
sound  that  Bjneiui  like  a  rippling  circle,  and  died  hoUowly 
away.  There  is  no  more  suggestive  theme  for  imagination  than 
the  booming  of  a  bell.  How  many  generatioa^^  have  been  carried 
from  the  little  hamlet  here  to  their  graves  while  the  solemn  sound 
was  heard  l    How  many  times  have  those  been  joy-bells  or  sorrow- 


beUs  I  How  many  bridab  and  how  many  births  have  they  an* 
nounoed  with  the  same  voices !  How  often,  when  the  woods  were 
all  about  this  place,  must  the  lonely  watchers  have  heard  the  sound 
broken  among  trees !  How  often  sick  men,  in  dose  chambers  of 
death,  have  counted  stroke  by  stroke,  and  thought  to  hear  no  more ! 
By  these  bells  man  is  bom  and  dies,  comes  to  his  work  and  goes  to 
rest. 
I  Barnes  and  Mortlake  were  not  the  only  parishes  on  this  water 
which  were  infested  with  dealers  in  the  black  art ;  though  Dee  and 
Kelly  were  considered  Satan*s  prime  agents.  The  b(x>ks  named 
contain  in  one  place  an  entry  of  the  expenditure  of  eleven  shil- 
lings to  the  pansh  constable,  ^'  for  conveying  away  the  witches  ;^* 
let  us  hope  it  was  only  across  the  water,  which  would,  the  old 
superstition  had  it,  destroy  their  spells.  It  is  a  comfort  for  me  to 
know  they  were  conveyed  away,  as  this  present  is  the  very  hour  for 
their  pranks,  to  which  I  might  well  be  a  victim.  As  it  is,  I  have 
yet  seen  nothing  worse  than  an  owl  or  a  bat  or  two,  familiars, 
doubtless,  who  wander  masterless  since  the  payment  of  that  eleven 
shillings.     Money  well  spent  it  was  indeed. 

The  heavy  church-beU  that  had  rung  two  was  followed  by  a 
tinkling  and  a  querulous  shower  of  petty  clock -striking  in  every 
hoxise ;  this  is  kept  up  for  a  few  minutes,  stragglers  in  the  rear  of 
time,  rattling  out  their  tiny  notes  breathlessly,  and  with  a  sudden 
distinctness  that  must  have  startled  themselves.  I  go  off  again  for 
a  lonelier  part  of  the  river,  the  gray,  light  haze  clearing  more  and 
more,  until,  after  rowing  with  Snt  face  for  a  few  minutes,  I  sud- 
denly look  up,  and  find  myself  imder  a  vast  dome  of  glittering 
Eointa — stars ;  the  hollow  of  God's  own  crown,  that  arched  from 
orizon  to  horizon,  stretched  measureleea  above,  and  seemed  to 
overawe  the  world  with  beauty.  A  tliousand  and  a  thousand 
thousand  stars  crowded  the  canopy  of  darkest  azure,  black  with 
depth  unsearchable,  yet  wherever  the  eye  rested,  lighted  with  staw, 
that  broke  its  deepest  depths  with  light-dust,  and  revealed  world 
on  world  in  incomprehensible  multiplicity ;  worlds  like  motes  of 
dust  in  the  sunbeam  ;  jewels  on  the  robe  of  God,  that  he  has  woven 
for  himself,  out  of  eternity,  which  here  and  there  lie  thicker  in  tlie 
folds  that  stretch  over  the  firmament.  The  border  of  that  great 
garment  I  saw  not,  but  my  soul  and  utmost  being  felt  prostrAt^-! 
before  this  wonder  of  the  universe,  and  strove  to  kiss  the  hem 
humbly  in  ecstatic  adoration.  Glory  to  God!— the  un worded 
thought  that  formed  itself  within  my  brain  was  me,  a  stricken 
atom,  made  only  to  adore  and  five  for  ever  in  the  thought  adoring. 
If  the  river  had  opened  beneath  me  for  death,  I  could  have  died 
only  with  this  thought.  I  had  seen  the  glory  of  glories,  the  robe 
of  God,  and  now  I  could  die,  a  soul  overibome  with  prayer  and 
praise.  Praising  that  I  had  been  m;ide  to  pray,  and  praying  for  a 
neart  of  gratitude,  that  I  diouldhave  l>ehjkl  the  pci-fectioiis  of  Jlis 
handiwork,  and  should  testify  to  his  glory. 

How  lon^  the  spectacle  absorbed  me  I  cannot  tell,  but  in  time 
thin  veils,  like  folaed  gauze,  were  formed  here  and  there  across  the 
heavens ;  and  the  stars  shone  tlu*ough  streaks  of  lucid  mist,  whieli 
thickened  to  small  clouds,  aud  broke  up  the  awful  dome.  I  was 
still  gazing,  when  the  boat  touched  gently  upon  the  bank,  and 
swung,  puting  her  keel  in  gravel,  awaking  me.  Then  I  took  the 
oars  agam,  and  rowed  thoughtfully  home,  under  the  still  and  starry 
night.  The  clouds  and  I  journeyed  together,  for  an  hour,  before  a 
mild  western  breeze,  until  they  were  drawn  into  a  light,  fleecy  mais*, 
like  softest  flower  leaves,  laid  line  over  line,  a  canopy  for  all  below] 
except,  when  to  windward,  a  broad  clear  space  was  kept  like  a  dark 
bend  in  which  the  low-lying  stars  gathered  paler  and  paler  minutely. 
Why  did  they  pale  ?  Their  broad  and  purple  setting  grew  azure 
and  paler  blue,  failed  through  all  grades  of  cerulean  tint,  until  the 
sweet  grayness  of  pure  silver  was  attained.  Amethystine  red  of 
faint  wine-hue  followed  and  held  place  awhile.  The  canopy  which 
erst  was  Ught  on  dark,  became  dark  on  Ught,  and  its  ^ges  began 
to  gUtter,  as  burning  charcoal  glitters  in  a  wind.     Silver-gray  and 

amethystine  wine-red  yielded  to  green,  and  I  saw  the  stais a 

golden  hue  they  had — Eluding  themselves  within  a  mist  of  light.  The 
mist  of  Ught  grew  concrete  and  buried  them  within  its  Ixwom.  All 
this  time  the  canopy  was  steadfast,  drawing  a  sharp  edge  againi^t 
the  wind  and  exteii(Ung  right  over  the  plain  from  north  to  south. 
It  was  laid  ply  over  ply,  like  armour  or  innumerable  petals  of  a  gi- 
gantic flower.  It  was  God's  own  flower,  indeed — the  dawn — the 
dawn  !  that  parted  itself,  expanding  leaf  after  leaf ^  and  fell  away 
into  a  rose  of  son  I 
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CL0UOH-I-8T00KAN. 

N  our  ]asfc  number  we  gave  a  view  of  the  fridge  of  Carric-a- 
Rede,  iu  illustration  of  a  tale  re]ato4  in  ooonection  with  the 
coast  of  Antrim.  Ab  our  limits  w01  not  permit  us  to  give  a 
minute  deacrlption  of  many  things  well  worthy  of  observation 
alon^  a  coa&t  where  of  the  sublime  and  etupendous,  the 
wonderful  and  the  grand,  tJbe  tourist  will  find  no  deficiency, 
^on  oar  front  page  we  give  a  view  o£  Clough-i-Stoc^an,  a 
huge  limestone  rock,  at  one  period  supposed  to  be  the  most  northern 
point  of  Irelaad.  Oral  history  states,  that  in  olden  time  all  the 
rents  of  Ireland  were  paid  at  tliis  place,  and  that  the  last  Danish 
invaders  embarked  from  here.  Clough-i-Stookan  presents  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  extraordinary  objects  that  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceived, the  varied  view  which  meets  tha  eye  attracting  general 
interest  and  admiration. 


Snt  JOSHUA  BEYVOLBS. 

HIB  eminent  artist  was  bom  at  Plympton,  in 
Devonshire,  July  16,  1723.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Ileynolds  and  Theophila  Potter, 
his  wife,  and  was  the  tenth  of  eleven  children,  five 
of  whom  died  in  their  infancy.  His  father  ^vas 
obliged  to  eke  out  the  small  emoluments  of  his 
living  hj  teaching  a  grammar  school,  and  in  this 
Joshua  18  supposed  to  nave  received  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge,  amongst  the  rest,  of  the 
clii£sic8,  though  he  md  not  during  his  after  life  give 
many  evidences  of  clawrical  learning.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  showed,  like  many  other  great  painters, 
a  strong  inclination  for  art.  His  fir^  attempts  at 
drawing  were  from  copies  done  by  his  asters,  and 
prints  that  he  chanced  to  meet  with  amongst  hie 
laather^s  books,  particularly  those  in  Dryden's 
IMutarch ;  but  his  greatest  store  lay  in  Jacob  Cutt's 
book  of  ^*  £mblems,^*  which  his  mother,  a  native 
of  Holland,  brought  with  her  from  that  country. 
AVhen  but  eight  years  of  age,  he  met  with  the 
"Jesuits'  Perspective,"  and  read  it  with  such 
diligence  and  attention  that  he  made  himself  com- 
plete master  of  it,  and  never  after  required  any 
further  instruction  in  this  important  part  of  an 
artist  s  education.  He  soon  put  the  knowledge  he 
t'lH?  acquired  into  practice,  by  making  a  drawing  of  the  Grammar 
.^•hixA  at  Plympton,  which,  being  raised  on  stone  pillars,  afforled 
r.  ^ood  subject  for  illustration.  He  next  began  to  sketch  portraits 
of  the  members  of  his  own  family,  and  at  last  meeting  Richardson's 
•  Trcatwe  on  the  Art  oi  Painting,"  his  vocation  became  fixed.  Ilia 
admiration  for  Raphael  now  became  so  ifreat,  tliat  the  master  ap- 
peared to  bun  *^  superior  to  the  most  illustrious  names  either  of 
ancient  or  of  modem  times,  a  notion  which  he  loved  to  indulge  in  all 
the  days  of  his  life." 

He  did  not  long  oontinne  to  copy,  however,  but  soon  began  to 
paint,  and  progressed  so  rapidly,  that  in  a  very  short  time  he  made 
his  master  jealous.  There' waa  an  0I4  womax»  ia  the  house,  a  ser- 
vant, and  Reynolds  painted  her  so  well,  that  Hudson  foresaw  liia 
fame  and  began  to  fear  him.  The  portrait  was  placed  aiaongst 
others  in  Hudson's  gallery,  and  waa  so  much  admired  and  praised 
by  visiters,  that  the  artist  came  to  the  oonc)uaLon  t)iat,  now  that 
hU  pupil  was  his  rival,  he  should  get  rid  of  him.  Accordingly, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  a  pretext  for  taking  this  step  accidentally 
presented  itself.  Reynolds  had  been  ordered  to  take  a  picture 
to  Vanburgh's,  the  drapery  painter.  The  evening  came  on  wet, 
and  he  postponed  his  task  «ntil  the  following  morning,  which  was 
quite  time  enough.  Hudson,  yipou  heading  >hia,  dJanisBed  him  on 
the  spot.  He  then  removed  to  |h^  (louae  of  hia  unele,  who  lived 
iu  the  Temple,  and  wro^ie  his  father  an  aceouAt  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. From  bun  he  received  direotions  to  go  bome  to  Devonshire, 
which  ha  did,  after  a  stay  of  two  vears  in  {iOndoQ.  l}e  was  ac- 
cudtomed  in  after  life  to  coqgratulatv  himi^el^  «ipoa  ibia  chaise  in 
his  position,  as  he  thought  ha  had  acquirod  ^oija  Hudson  all  that 
was  poaitirely  good  in  his  teaching. 

His  talsnts  were  now  suffieieat^  displayed  to  warrant  the  brightest 
auguries  as  to  his  f  H^ro  flpiooeBi  ia  tne  psof«BsioB  «pou  which  h$ 


had  entered,  lie  would  never  acknowledge,  however,  that  he  pos- 
sessed any  peculiar  qualification  for  art,  any  more  than  for  any 
other  pursuit.  He  placed  unbounded  reliance  in  application  and 
sti-ength  of  will,  and  believed  that  these  qualities  would  stead  a  man 
in  any  profession.  In  genius,  in  the  sense  of  peculiar  fitness  for  a 
particuiar  occupation,  he  had  no  belief  whatever.  He  thought  that 
the  same  abilities  which  make  a  man  a  good  lawyer  or  doctor,  would 
make  him  a  good  artist.  We  doubt  very  much,  however,  whether 
in  his  opposition  to  the  popular  notion,  uiat  a  man  may  be  a  genius 
in  one  ttung,  and  a  blockhead  in  every  thing  else,  he  did  not  run 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  of  utterly  contemning  taste  and  inclina- 
tion in  the  choice  of  a  profession. 

The  next  three  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  Devonshire,  partly 
in  idleness,  and  partly  in  the  desultory  pursuit  of  his  art.  He  was 
very  much  in  tne  society  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  as  far  as  field-sports  and  good  dinners  went,  was 
kindly  treated ;  but  he  always  lamented  the  want  of  the  opportunity 
for  acquirinff  greater  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  men  whiiui 
would  have  been  afforded  him  had  he  been  residing  in  London. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  one  who  kept  his  niind  fixed 
so  constantly  and  firmly  upon  the  one  great  object  of  his  Ufo,  suc- 
cess in  his  vocation,  must  have  been  laying  up  stores  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  from  observation  merely,  in  greater  abundance  than 
he  himself  dreamed  of. 

He  did  not,  however,  during  this  period,  altogether  neglect  his 
pencil.  He  produced  many  portraits,  which  Northcote  says  were 
undoubted  very  fine,  particidarly  one  of  a  boy  reading  by  a  reflected 
I  light ;  and  it  is  said,  that  when  Sir  Joshua  saw  some  of  these  thirty 
years  afterwards,  he  lamented  that  in  that  long  interval  he  had 
made  so  little  progress  in  art.  He  studied  some  of  the  works  of 
William  Gandy  at  Exeter,  which  made  a  great  impression  upon  him. 
Some  of  them  he  thought  equal  to  Rembrandt's ;  and  he  carried 
with  him  to  Italy  a  deep  recollection  of  their  peculiarly  solenm  and 
forcible  effect.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  repeating  one  of  Grandy's 
observations  :  "That  a  picture  ought  to  have  richness  in  its  texture, 
is  if  the  colours  had  been  cream  or  cheese,  and  the  reverse  to  a  hard 
and  husky,  or  dry  manner."  In  two  years  after  he  left  Hudson  he 
lost  his  Neither,  on  Christmas-day,  1746.  He  wjas  a  man  of  very  fair 
learning,  great  innocence  of  heart,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his 
neighbours.  To  Joshua  he  had  been  invariably  kind  and  affectionate 
beyond  measure,  and  it  must  have  been  a  great  consolation  for  him 
to  know  that  the  care  and  anxiety  which  his  son's  education  had 
cost  him,  had  not  been  thrown  away. 

WTien  Reynolds  was  two-and-tweiity  years  old,  he  and  his  two 
youngest  unmarried  sisters  took  a  house  in  Plymouth,  and  he  began 
to  devote  himself  to  portrait  painting.  Many  of  his  works  of  this 
class,  however,  are  in  the  common -pbce  style  of  Hudson,  his  master, 
and  all  other  artists  of  the  period.  It  was  their  invariable  practice 
to  paint  portraits  with  one  hand  thrUst  into  the  unbuttoned  waist- 
coat, and  the  other  holding  the  hat,  in  ordev  to  avoid  the  insur- 
mountable difficulty  of  drawing  the  hands  correctly.  There  is  a 
story  told  of  Reynolds,  that  one  of  his  sitters  requested  to  be  taken 
with  his  hat  on  his  head ;  but  what  was  his  wife's  astonislunent  on 
the  picture  being  sent  home,  to  discover  that  he  had  another  hat 
under  his  arm.  While  in  PlymoutJi,  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty, 
tuoaed  Min  Ghudleigh,  wk)  Ji^terviards  became  famous  as  Duchess 
of  Kingston,  sat  to  lum  for  her  portrait,  and  he  gained  some  notice 
also' by  painting  soiue  of  the  Aberoom  ^mily.  His  fame  now  began 
to  BpresM)  beyond  the  Bmits  of  his  own  county,  and  he  acquired  the 
f  rieiitdship  aord  p«tR>nage  ol  the  third  Lord  Edgecumbe,  and  Captain, 
aiterwvds  hord,  Keppel.  He  paid  another  visit  to  London,  and 
redded  in  St.  Martln's-hine,  where  he  mixed  largely  in  the  society 
of  artists.  But  his  darling  wi^  was  to  pay  a  vint  to  Rome,  as  he 
longed  to  gaae  upon  all  the  glories  of  art  ^^ch  it  contained.  It  was 
not  easy  to  accomplish  this,  but  an  unexpected  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  desire  was  soon  afforded  him. 

in  May,  1749,  hie  friend  Captam  Keppel  was  appointed  com- 
mander o£  the  fleet  do.  the  Mediterranean  station,  for  the  purpose 
ol  chastising  the  Dey  of  Algiers  ior  his  insults  to  British  merchant- 
men, and  1^  invited  Refolds  to  accompany  him  in  his  ship,  the 
Centurion.  Reynolds  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  they  set  sail  on 
the  1 1th  oi  Mav,  1749.  Keppei  displayed  the  greatest  kindness 
towatds  hixn,  and  di4  everything  to  gratify  his  curiosity  at  every 
pkice  where  the  aiip  touehed.  On  the  INth  oi  ^fay  he  went  ashore 
at  Idsbon,  and  thm  witnessed  a  bull-fight,  aad  many  grand  re« 
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ligioua  procemons.     On  artiviDg  at  Alpera,  he  went  asliore  with 
the  commodore,  and  was  introduced  to  the  Dey,  who  treated  litem   ■ 
with  the  cTeat«Bt  civility.      The  Algerine  dispute   having   been   I 
Batisfactorilv  amuigcd,   the  Centurion  sailed  to  Port  M^on,  in   ' 
Winorea,  where  he  took  portraita  of  moat  of  the  officeia  of  the  gar-    I 
tieon,  and  was  received  with  great  cordiahty  by  General  Blnkeney, 
the  commander,  who  entertained  him  every  day  at  the  Government   i 
House.     His  Htay  at  Port  Mahon  was  prolonged  by  a  disagreeable   ■ 
accident.     As  he  whh  taking'  an  airing  on  hoi^'back,  the  nniinal 
took  fright,  and  threw  him  over  a  piT.'cipice,  Ilia  face  was  severely  ' 
injured,  and  part  of  his  lip  bo  much  bruiBed  that  he  was  obliged  to 
have  it  cutaway,    Threetnoaths  att«rwards  he  proceeded  to  Rome.  '■ 

Afler  visiting  varioiiB  other  parts  of  IfiUy,  Iteynolda  returned  to 
England  in  October,  1752.  and  after  a  liiirried  visit  lo  Devonshire, 
came  to  London,  and  establiBhed  hiinsvlf  in  .St,  Martdn's-lane,  as  a 
prof(BMona  I  artist.  The  bnldncsa  of  his  attvniptfl,  the  freedom  of  his 
conceptions,  and  the  brilhanry  of  his  colouring,  called  down  upon 
him  the  indignation  of  all  the  older  artists,  who  looked  upon  biin 
as  an  intruder,  and  an  impertinent  innovator;  just  as  the  old 
Austriflii  generals  wore  enraged  at  Buoiiiijsirte'a  beating  tliein  con- 
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unions  Allan  Cunningham  draws  a  delightful  picture.  "  His  table 
WBfl  now  elegantly  fumLsbBii,  and  round  it  men  of  genius  were 
often  found.  He  wiia  a  lover  of  poetry  and  poets ;  thjy  sometimes 
read  their  production.^  at  his  house,  and  were  rewarded  by  his  ap- 
probation,  and  occasionally  by  their  portraits.  Johnson  was  a  fre- 
quent and  a  welcome  quest ;  though  the  sago  was  not  seldom  sar- 
castic and  overbearing,  he  was  endured  and  caressed,  because  lie 
ponred  out  the  riches  of  his  conversation  more  lavishly  than  Rey- 
nolds did  his  wines.  Percy  was  there,  too,  with  his  ancient  balUid.-. 
and  his  old  English  lore;  and  Uoldsmith,  with  his  latent  genius,  in- 
fantine vivacity,  and  pin m ■coloured  coat.  Burke  and  his  brolherti 
wer  ^  constant  guests,  and  Uarrick  was  seldom  absent,  for  he  lovo.  1 
to  be  where  greater  men  were.  It  was  honourable  to  this  dis- 
tinguished artist  that  he  perceived  the  worth  of  eunh  man,  and  fel: 
the  honour  which  tlicir  society  shed  upon  him  ;  but  it  stopped  nut 
here — lie  often  aided  them  wiUi  his  purse,  Jior  insisted  upon  rcpav- 

Until  the  year  1768  there  is  little  iu  Reynolds's  life  differing  an 
much  from  the  ordinary  routine  as  to  call  for  remark.  Surrouiidcil 
In  the  wLicst  and  ablest  ni^n  of  the  ago,  in  the  enjoyment  of  ample 
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Devonshire. 
He  was  de- 
lighted with  the  book,  and  longed  to  know  the  author,  and 
uhortlj  after  met  him  at  Miss  Cotleral's,  in  New^rt-street. 
He  rme  in  Johnson's  estimation  to  a  jdace  which  he  never  after- 
wards lost,  by  the  utterance  of  one  snrewd  remark.  The  ladies 
were  lamenting  the  loea  of  a  friend,  recently  deceased,  to  whom 
tliey  had  been  under  great  obligations.  "  You  have,  however,  the 
consolation  of  being  relieved  from  the  burden  of  gratitude.''  They 
were  shocked  at  the  selfishness  of  this  suggestion,  but  Johnson  to<^ 
Beynolds's  port,  and,  on  going  away,  accompanied  him  home.  A 
friendship  was  thus  commenced  which  continued  ever  ofterwoids. 

In  the  year  17&8,  Reynolds  was  milking  most  money.  His 
charge  for  a  heed  was  at  first  five  guineas;  he  afterwards 
raised  it  to  twenty;    and   he  himself  stated,  that   at  one  period 


his  time  was  worth  five  guineas  on  hour.  In  the  year  1760,  the 
idea  of  an  exhibition  trf  the  works  of  British  artists  was  at 
length  carried  into  execution,  and  in  it  thoae  of  Reynolds  played  a 
distinguished  port.  In  the  following  year  he  purchasea  a  fine 
bouse  in  Leicester -square,  and  furnished  it  gorgeously,  aiding  a 
Bplendidgallery  for  the  exhibition  of  his  works.  It  was  here  that  be 
noeived  all  the  schdors,  wits,  and  writers  of  the  age.     Of  these  re- 
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of  the  liver,  which  bade  defiance  to  the  physician's  skill,  toliillv 

prostrated  him,  and  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1792,  he  died.     lie 

was  buried  in  the  Crypt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  accompanied 

to  the  grave  by  many  of  the  greatest  of  the  HniL     lie  lies  tiy  the 

side  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  in   the  body  of  the  church  a 

statute,  by  Flaiman,  has  been  erect«d  to  his  memory. 


CASTLEDERHOI. 

HE  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Castloderraot,  county  Kildar?. 
are  cxtenmve  and  interesting.  Its  pointed  arches  arij 
beautifully  ttumed,  and  the  noble  and  jiicturesque  window, 
of  which  we  give  a  repreeeutation  in  the  above  engnving, 
arrests  the  attention  even  of  the  panng  traveller  as  he 
journeys  forward.  The  aspect  of  the  contigtioas  Bound 
Tower,  is  also  picturesque  in  a  high  d^ree. 
The  town  of  Costledermot  lays  claim  to  much  higher  antiq^ty 

than  the  city  of  Dublin,  having  been  the  reddence  of  the  ancient 

kings  of  Leinster,  bearing  the  iiamai  (tf  Permot. 


A  CIIAPTF.lt  IN  FRENCH  IllSTOKY. 


HE  towu  of  LouRbivn  is  siiiutal  on  the  shorcx  uf 
UhikIi  He«,  county  (ialway,  ami  was  cbielly  rc- 
'   iiuvuble  for  ils  mona»tery,  founded  by  Kk-hant   i 
■   de  Bur^,  4buut  the  year  1300,  for  the  order  of   ! 
CWTOelik-H.     AttwIlnMiiwoIution  it  was  f[rant<d   ■ 
to  Richard,  Earl  of  Ulauricarde,  ancoftor  of  the 
pr«aent  proprietor,     A  ciwtle  wbh  erected  here  \>y   . 
the  Earl  of  Ulatcr,  at  nn  early  period,  aud  the  town,    ; 
from  iU  aituation  in  the  approach  to  Galway,  was 
deemed  of  bo  much  imporliuice  that  it  was  fortiRod. 
According  to  the  cenauH  of  1861,  it  contains  WS 
inhabited  hoiueo.  and  a  |>i'piilation  of  S.tll!:!.     The 
neighbourhood  of  Lou>;lirt.'naboiiiicUwith  pleiaiiiply 
divereified  scenery,     'llie  lake,  which  is  about  one 
mile  in  diameter,  haa  three  imaU  islands  of  pic- 
turesque apiicarancc,  and  ita  ahoree  nre  enlivened 
by  some  pretty  cottages,  and  embellished  on  the 
south  aud  east  with  hills  of  beautiful  verdure. 

Of  the  Carmelite  monastery  to  which  we  have 

alluded,  there  are  stili  very  extensive  remains,  and 

also  of  the  old  castle  built  by  the  DeBurchs,  which 

was  for  some  time  the  reddence  of  the  Clamicarde 

family.    There  was  anciently  an  honpital  for  lepers 

in  the  town,  butlittle  of  ita  tuHtory  is  recorded,  and 

m  the  ste  of  it  is  unknown.     On  the  summit  of  Monnment  Hill, 

sr  the  town,  is  a  circular  enclosure,  in   which  are  seven  stonee, 

ne  of  which  are  still  standing  erect,  and  othetv  lying  on  the 

»iDd.     Id  the  centre  is  a  small  tumulus  of  earth,  and  near  the 

K  of  Uie  hill  are  reatiges  of  a  circular  entrenchment,  within  which 

:  &a  remains  of  ft  Ctomleac. 


A  CHAFTEH  IN  FEEHCH  HISTOBT. 

s--^.  N  tlie  castof  Paris  stands  the  Place  Koyalc.  Il  is  a 
square  some  five  or  hi  acres  in  extent 
!  llie  houses  present  a  uniform  appearant-c  exlcr- 
nally  :  they  arc  large,  and  contain  magnificent  sparl- 
y  ment — magnificent  ixs  to  size,  that  is  to  say.  Foritwa' 
[I  a  pay  square  once,  and,  tor  a  long  lime  too.  ^  ''■^'"y 
I  fashionable  square,  and  bo  much  so,  indeed,  ns  to 
/  render  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  faahionable. 

The  case  is  different  with  it  now.     Says  a  French 

f  author  before  us  :     "  ITiey  are  past,  those  days,  when 

,   the  I'Uce  was  thronged  by  count*,  marquiees,  and 

I  dukes,  all  scented  and  pomaded,  each  with  his  frills  of 

kcc  and  his  rmhroidered  ooat,  bis  sword  by  hia  side, 

I   and  his  hat  with  a  Howing  feather  under  his  ami ; 

'   they  are  post,  those  days,  when  it  was  the  favourite 

'ounjre  of  laughing  and  perfumed  young  abbes  in  fair 

perukes,  the  favourite  resort  of  court  ladies  in  velvet 

masks,    toying  with  the  elegant  little  mirrors  thLV 

carried,   and   sweeping   the  ground   with  their  tonn 

silk  trains."    They  are  past  indeed,  thoee  days,  aud 

the  contrast  which  the  Place  affords  in  the  present  is 

great :     "  Hwe   there  is  a  drinking -shop,  there  the 

office  of  a   professioual   letter-writer  ;   here  a  small 

haberdasher  hangs  out  wares  more  commonly  second-hand  than  new, 

there  a  cobbler  displays  a  row  of  clouted  boots  aud  shoea.     The 

HStel  Nicolai  is  occupied  by  a  wood-merehant ;  the  Hfitel  Villedieu 

by  the  district  mnnicipijity ;  the  Hotel  RicheUeu  by  a  mercer,  a 

^tobaconnist,  and  an  attorney  ;  the  H6tel  Rohan  by  a  wine  merchant; 

'the  King's  Pavilion  by  a  dealer  in  old  furniture."     The  last  peraon 

of  any  note  who  lived  in  the  Place  Roysle  was  M.   Victca-  Hugo ; 

he  however,  did  so  till  not  very  long  ago.     What  formerly  was  the 

Hdtel  Gufmente  belonged  to  him,  uid  perhaps  still  does;  at  alt 
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ffyffnU  he  wm  in  theoccufjafion  of  it  wltf^u  \jb  waa  driren  into  exile. 
'i  \tt'.  French  term  **  hotel/'  we  iMsryl  f^^ar*^.^,!  r  rt^ii^k,  w  nf/i  oonfinerl 
!'•  iu  af/f/licatioa  to  a  place  of  e&anaiftrr^T.t  for  trareilera,  but  ia 
;*U^  <miplo)red,  aa  here,  to  dmf^nAUi  the  t/^wri  r-iiieDcecrfapriDc^lj, 
or  nofile,  or  rich  penionaire :  ita  £rj;.'jmh  er^aivalent  in  this  aenae  being 
**  hotme/*  aa  ^^  NV^faambertaod  Iir.rui>e/'  for  iiiAtjUice. 

80  mach  for  the  Place  KoyaJe ;  which^  indi^l.  we  haTe  been  led 
to  mention  here,  chiefljr  from  th*-  d'*ire  that  tb-^;  r«arier  y^hfp  kr.owi 
rno'lem  I'aria,  or  mav  conj^nlt  a  ir^p  of  it.  mi^'ht  U;  guid>jfl  to  the 
Ml  Motion  of  the  Hotel  St  Paul  an'l  the  Hot^-I  rlt-^  TonnaAUjSi,  every 
irfU'M  (ff  ihtffi:  haring  long  »ince  r3i>-*pp»i>»r':*l  ITie  Plai:e.  in  fact, 
ih  built  on  the  very  uite  of  the  lat^-^r :  thj;  otiier  waa  in  the  ImnuAi' 
ale  mrighboorfaood.  IVHh  were  H/>yal  Pa]ac<'«».  aiid  it  ia  mainiT  to 
^how  wliat  a  royal  palace  waa,  four  or  five  huri^lrerl  yeara  back, 
that  we  hare  chcaen  them  for  the  Hubjec^  of  thiA  article. 

llie  buildings  and  groun^la  of  th*i  Hotel  Bt.  Paul  Ije^^i  iO  r  il 
property  by  paming  into  the  hanrlaof  'Jhcjica  V.  of  Vr  t.':-.  "<.  -^ 
in**  vvini/h'on,  however,  \n  the  lorftllty  waa  nr^  le  «b»  i  iK>  v^mt 
i3f;0,  when  be  waa  only  Be^*  f.  llie  ^(roanrl  ./.w..j'ir'<y  uttacij* . 
U)  the  Hdt(;l  waa  of  great  ext"nt,  iticlu  T .  ;^'  within  its  oater  wall 
1 1  ]  I wanla  of  t w<.': ;  t  y  itcrt^.  'J  he  palace  i  t -i  1  f ,  ho werer,  was  far  60m 
i>'  iiigof  ajrreN)Xiiiaij]gdin]erjaioijii ;  indob^l,  ar/yjnling  to  our  pretent 
uUii  of  a  i^alaec,  it  could  iicarcely  Ije  couid'Wcd  a  Lokce  at  alL 
It  rawft  rather  have  rcMemUerl  a  village;  better  bdit,  it  waa  like 
n  farm-yard  on  a  great  scale,  lliero  were  many  diatinct  bnild- 
in^ii,  in  general j or/t  abofve  two  atorcya  high;  some  of  them  were 
('onuecteri  with  each  other  by  ^allericja,  but  the  loajority  stood 
iw)lated.  with  gardena  and  orchardii  rriund  them,  lliere  wero 
KUi})lca  for  honm^  there  were  dove-c^ita  for  pi^^^ns,  there  were  deiia 
for  liona ;  tlicre  were  the  ovc^na  aijrl  the  buttery ;  there  w^a  the 
falconry ;  there  were  ponds  for  fihh,  there  were  yarda  for  poultry ; 
there  WLTe  barracka  fur  the  royal  guai*rla  and  men-at-arma  ; 
while  round  all  those  coiiluMsd  ami  hct  rog'jntxfus  dependencies  ran 
tlic  (iut<'r  wall  wu  have  mentionoi,  IhiiikL'^rwith  many  towers.  The 
royal  ajjartmenta  stood  00  the  fiiile  itet'ir<^%^r  the  ^ine,  which  bounded 
the  whole  on  Uie  south,  lltey  consi.^tod  of  a  grand  dinlng-hal],  a 
(M)iiucil  chamber,  a  reception  room,  a  study,  a  wardrobe,  an  ora- 
tory, a  chapel,  and  a  gr^^t  berl  room  ;  the  last  requiring  indeed  to 
Ixi  a  pn^ty  large  chamtxjr,  if  it  vrnH  U)  he  in  proportion  to  the  bed, 
tli/it  lM;iiig  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  like  the  great  bed  at  Ware. 
Tliu  Queen,  theDauphin, and  the  PrinccH  had  each  a  separate  lodging, 
hiuiiliar  to  that  of  the  {dng,  aa  the  number  and  appropriation  of  the 
rrx^inM,  but  on  a  nualler  ec^ile. 

The  ailommont  and  furniture  of  these  regal  habitations  woidd  now 
fn;  (x>imi<iered,  in  many  r(«pect8,  very  poor  and  scanty,  but  in  others 
KuHicientlv  splendid.  The  portion  of  them  most  highly  decorated 
wiia  the  cnimney,  an  immeoae,  projecting,  and  overhanging  struc- 
ture, in  which  a  whole  party  might  seat  thenujelves  to  hear  the 
winter  talu  toki  by  the  troavn-c^  or  the  rr>maucc  chanted  by  the 
luiiiHtrel.  It  waa  delicately  carved  by  thu  iK^ulptor,  the  painter 
(■(>U)urcd  it  ektborately  with  vermilion,  and  bluii,  and  gold*  The 
k(!yB  of  the  time  were  also  of  high  workniauship,  the  lockstnith  of 
tiie  fourteenth  century  expending  aInujKt  as  much  pains  on  his 
j)r(xluclioua  aa  does  the  goi<lmnith  on  his  in  our  day.  But  nearly 
(;v(;ry  thing  else  was  in  a  very  rude  state,  and  what  we  should  con- 
hider  comfort  waa  altogether  unknown.  The  walls  wero  generally 
only  white-washed ;  for,  though  they  were  fsometimes  reMeved  by 
armorial  bearings,  and  other  designs  in  liner  colours,  tapestry  ana 
hangings  of  silk  or  gilt  leather  were  not  iittroduced  till  later.  The 
floors  were  of  variouBly-cok)ured  tiles;  in  winder  they  were 
thickly  strewed  with  straw.  Great  bunks,  opening  sometimes  with 
(Intrs,  and  aometimes  with  a  lid,  served  instead  of  our  pre.s£K.'S  and 
cheats  of  draweni.  The  seats  were  of  diifei-eut  kinds.  There  were 
ehaira,  meant  only  for  peraoos  of  the  highest  rank,  and  therefore 
placed  on  tite  elevated  dais — things  of  boUd  wood,  and  ahnost  im- 
niovaiilo  from  tlieir  weight,  with  verv  high  bocks,  on  which  almost 
always  a  C/Oat  of  arms  was  bkzoueu.  ih^re  were  benches  some 
twenty  fc^et  long,  oarved  perhaps  with  no  little  skill,  bat  hard  and 
irkMome,  though  sometimes  leudered  places  of  honour  by  being 
pltu)i*d  on  a  platform  witli  a  step  or  two.  'lliere  were  foiikis  of  « 
HHuiUer  and  ix)rtaUe  sise,  over  which,  by  way  of  luxury,  carpets, 
WiUild  1m)  til  I  own.  ('iually,  for  the  Queen,  but  for  her  alone,  theve' 
witM  soniutiiiag  really  like  an  eony  chair,  it  being  stuiied  with  hair 
antl  04tvored  with  til  Icatlwr  o£  Omtfiva,  and  ornament^  with  gilt 
nails  and  sUk  fringes,    iu  the  chief  be^l-rooms  wevo«b^eiaere  (dwth> 


*ot>#^,  a  kind  of  sdel»ard  with  aererai  *iir-lT-s,  oq  wr-J  h.  fr\\'*eT^ 
Tcflaek  ^A  silver,  and  t*.ii,  ar;i  crrscal,  Ti-^.-i.  - -.i  ::  ^  v-  i  •  ^-vL^, 
and  pfxs  for  sweetmeats  aad  preaErr-^  Tic  :•=•!,  •li.n  wa&  ntiatrd. 
hij^h  fr^m  tiie  fl<»r,  kvl  cunaii::s  cA  eilk  cr  brxa.if.  coverlets  of 
ermine  iju  lined  with  ii^dit  CjotJb.  ebea^^.  then  cilicii  in  French 
sJirr^'fj,  (A  gauze  or  starched  cr^te.  and  two  "x  iLrtt;  hu^  square 
piijon^.  Beekie  the  b^  stoxi  a  taUe,  on  wiiich  was  pLiC<3d  the  1  n 
eat  fit  ntjit — that  is,  a  anali  timy  of  eotaUea.  iu  cojtt  ai  nocturnal 
appetite.  We  may  remark  that  in  great  Fnnek  bi^uses  this  tray 
waa  generaJly  providt^i  wisfaiii  tbe  bst  hsuadred  aod  fifty  years. 
I»uls  XIV.  hsA  his  regukrH'. 

To  som  up  in  one  word,  tae  interior  at  a  king's  pahce  five  cen- 
turies ago,  was  a  very  true  expnsBon  of  the  3^>int  azta  manners  of 
the  age ;  it  waa  a  wondarfnlly  inc^w^gn^u^  mixture  of  nu,.niincence 
and  meaoneas,  of  minute  attentioQ  so  small  things,  and  of  total  indii- 
fcrence  to  rreater :  of  coazaeoes  and  refinemeat,  of  ta^te  and  Utr> 
barisn,  of  mxury  and  disisoaifarL  Aa  the  imaee  yebocliadnezz.ir 
■  "  in  his  dream  prefigured,  by  tbe  drrer '  /  * '  'e  several  meia  3 
i^..  J  the  miry  el'ty^  Tvhich  oompoadd  it.  a  varic?^  .  >  of  succ^^sive 
kingdoms,  so  perhaps  might  tike  stnnge  habitation  of  Charles  V. 
be  taken  to  symbolize  tike  oootemponry  state  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy, and  of  French  society  genoally  in  hia  timeL 

But,  let  us  now,  in  imagination,  rmild  this  palace,  andrepcople 
it  aa  it  was  peopled  early  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  prani^ing,  th.it 
in  doin^  so,  we  shall  chiefly  loDow  a  trustworthy  French  author, 
whom,  bowerer,  we  shall  not  name,  seeing  that,  though  his  namc^ 
is  no  secret,  he  chooses  to  write  under  an  assumed  and  rather 
affected  title. 

The  jacquamart  of  St  Paid^  parish  church  strikes  noon,  and 
noon  is  the  dinner  hour  in  these  old  times,  llie  gates  are  shut. 
and  guard  is  mounted  by  the  royal  ardbere.  clad  in  kathem  jerkins 
and  iron  caps  or  '*  pots,"  their  bows  on  their  shoulders,  and  their 
arrows  at  their  girdles.  For  no  one  must  intrude  while  the  kiu^ 
dines,  were  it  only  because  of  the  silver  plate  now  produced ;  tliei  e 
are  bold  thieves  about.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  a  woman  wMi 
buried  alive— oh,  the  good  old  times ! — for  having  stolen  an  ena- 
melled box  belonging  to  the  queen,  that  Isabel  of  Bavaria.  Let  .i.«« 
enter  the  dining-hall : — ^The  King  is  already  in  his  great  chair  at 
the  middle  of  the  horse-shoe  table ;  the  banquet  is  served,  a  banquet 
cum]>otied  of  dishes  as  enormous  as  they  are  curious ;  the  pastry  ri>es 
in  fortresses  bristling  with  towers,  or  undulates  in  the  form  of  hills 
and  valleys,  or  takes  the  shape  of  statues ;  the  fleah-meat  is  in  pro- 
fusion, and  every  joint  appears  with  an  accompaniment  of  game. 
To  see  those  quarters  of  beef  and  mutton  half -buried  under  plovers 
and  woodcocks,  pigeons  and  ortolans,  one  would  say  that  a  feast 
had  been  prepared  for  ogrea  and  giants.  Ix>ok  at  that  peacock,  it 
might  be  supposed  still  tdive,  and,  unpeacock-hke,  swimmiug  in  a 
lake — the  lake  is  of  green  sauce — so  well  has  Master  TaHlevent,  the 
chief  cook,  preserved  intact  the  golden  plumage,  the  proud  head  and 
neck,  the  brilliant  tail.  Do  you  scent  the  rose-water?  Every- 
thing, soups  and  meats,  vegetables,  and  sweets,  is  bathed  in  it. 
Sweets  ?  Yes,  and  twenty  kinds  of  them,  too ;  for  they  are  in 
great  request,  and,  thou^  America  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  so 
that  we  have  no  sugar,  honey  suppties  the  place  of  it.  There  is 
honey  even  in  the  wine,  which,  warmed  and  spiced,  has  become  hip- 
pocras.  Pages  bring  cups  of  gold ;  the  grand  butler  tastes  the 
beverage,  to  prove  that  he  has  not  poisoned  it,  as  the  chief  baker 
and  the  grand  steward  taste  the  bread  and  the  viands.  A  grace 
before  meat  has  been  said,  and  another  wiU  be  said  after ;  but  also, 
during  the  repast,  a  clerk  of  the  chapel-royal  reads  aloud  from  the 
Scriptures,  or  it  may  be  that  to-day  Master  Salmon,  the  king's 
secretary,  will  deliver  the  moral  refiectiona  he  has  made  on  questions 
which  his  majesty  has  deigned  himself  to  propouud.  There  aro  n  j 
women  present,  not  one ;  **  and  thus,"  says  our  author,  maliciouiily : 
"  the  silence  of  the  guests  Is  complete ;"  for  the  men,  if  perchance 
they  do  not  veay  attentively  listen  to  the  clerk,  think  that  teeth 
alone,  and  not  tongues,  should  be  in  use  at  present. 

Dinner  ai  last  is  over,  and  the  party  leave  the  tnbleand  the  hall. 
Horses  are  mow  caparisoned  kae  riding,  or  for  the  tilt-yard ;  or  anus 
and  armour  are  furbished,  or  the  f iScons  are  lioodcd  for  hawking, 
or  dogs  ace  coupled  for  coursing.  The  queen  and  her  Indies  are  in 
her  private  chamber  embroidering  and  spinning,  and  talking  gaily 
of  the  next  tournament,  and  of  what  kmght  was  the  best,  lance  at 
the  lost.  The  king,  accompanied  by  his  fool,  to  amuse  him,  con- 
venes his  councillors,  dictates  his  ordinances,  regulates  the  general 
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ftffiuiB  of  his  realm,  or  he  skate  himself  up  with  his  clergy,  and 
seeks  afaBolntion  for  his  sins ;  or,  in  his  tressory,  looks  over  his 
jewels  and  other  precious  things,  like  him  in  the  uursery  ihyme, 
who 

"  Was  in  his  ooaating-hoiise  ooanting  oat  his  money; " 

or^  in  hifl  library,  he  turns  oyer  some  heavy  manuscript  bound  in 
wood  and  velret,  with  clasps  of  silver.  In  the  last  case  he  perhaps 
reads  a  page  or  two,  but  his  chief  attraction  is  found  in  tne  illu- 
minations, due  to  the  pencil  of  his  painter,  Gringonneur,  who,  how- 
ever, 18  occupied  at  tnis  moment  in  colouring  a  pack  of  cards, 
which  ^*  devil's  books,^^  it  is  said,  were  first  published  in  this  reign. 
The  king,  be  it  observed,  possesses  no  fewer  than  eight  hundral 
and  fifty  volumes,  an  enormous  collection,  the  greater  part  of  which 
ia  kept  in  the  Tour  de  la  Librairie  at  the  louvre.  The  greater 
part  of  it  is  now  in  England  probably,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  when 
regent  in  France  for  our  Henry  VI.,  having  purchased,  in  1427, 
the  whole  then,  together,  for  the  sum  of  twelve  nundred  hvroB. 

So  much  for  an  imaginary  sketch  of  those  times.  Let  us  now 
review  the  real  history  of  two  old  palaces  and  their  neighbour- 
hood. 

Tlie  king  wh<»n  we  have  seen  at  taUe  in  the  Hotel  St  Paul,  was 
the  onfortunate  Charles  VI.  In  that  palace,  on  the  20th  October, 
1842,  after  many  years  of  great  suffering,  he  died.  It  will  be  re- 
membered how,  when  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Mans,  he  wss  sud- 
denly accosted  by  a  wild-kx)lung  being,  whose  appearance  and  ad- 
dreas  had  such  an  effect  upon  hun,  that  ever  after  his  mind  was  un- 
Kttled — a  thing  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  considering  the  super- 
stitions of  the  age— and  that  he,  as  well  as  othen,  took  the  fellow 
for  an  apparition.  The  truth  of  the  matter  probably  is.  that  tlie 
apparition  was  nothing  more  than  a  hired  instrument  empbyed  for 
political  purposes,  just  as  it  is  probable  that  the  pretended  St  John, 
who,  about  a  century  later,  appeared  at  Linlithgow,  to  James  IV.  of 
Scotland,  to  warn  lum  against  entering  on  his  proposed  war  with 
England,  was  simply  an  irstnunent  in  the  hands  of  the  sagacliais 
party  who  auticipiitctl  a  dlsa^trouB  conchiaion  to  that  wai%  and 
whose  foresight  was  soon  proved  by  what  issued  on  the  field  of 
Flodden. 

It  was  not,  however,  only  mentally  that  the  unhappy  Charles 
suffered.  For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  had  never  once  been 
allowed  to  l^ve  this  Hotel  St.  Paul,  not  even  at  any  ludd  in- 
terval ;  and  here,  abandoned  by  all,  friends,  children,  and  wife,  he 
actually  suffered  phvsically  at  times  from  wanting  the  mere  neces- 
saries of  life.  *^  With  the  bowlings  of  his  insanity  were  often 
mingled  groans  extorted  by  his  hunger."  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the 
lunoor  of  England,  that  this  was  not  the  case  latterly,  and 
that  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  installed  himself  in  the 
Hotel  des  Toumelles,  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  showed  more 
hiunanity  to  the  deserted  prince  than  his  own  family  and  sub- 
jects had  done.  He  at  all  evente  showed  due  reroect  to  the  royal 
corpse,  accompanying  the  funeral  of  Charles  to  St.  Denis  ^^  in  a 
))kck  mantle,  and  as  chief  mourner,"  English  archers  acting  as  a 
^uard  of  honour,  and  the  banner  of  England  waving  beside  the 
fleur-de-lU. 

Fourteen  years  later,  Isabel,  of  Bavaria,  the  bad  wife  of  this  poor 
king,  died  in  tiie  same  Hotel  St.  PauL  unwept  and  unhonourea  by 
any  one.  Here,  too,  in  1515,  died  Louis  All. ;  but  for  him  the 
people  wept,  and  his  memory  they  honoured.  *•*•  Would  we  had  again 
the  time  of  the  good  King  Louis  !*'  they  would  say  with  a  sighaner- 
waids,  and  till  Henry  IV.  came.  Nor  was  this  wonderful.  ^^  Under 
the  administration  of  this  king,"  says  a  recent  writer,  *^  France 
prospetid ;  the  treasunr  was  always  full,  the  obligations  of  the  state 
were  punctually  met,  the  taxes  were  reduced,  justice  was  reformed, 
and  the  small  thenceforth  had  recourse  against  the  great." 

This  was  the  last  king  who  cared  for  the  old  palace.  His  succes- 
sor, Francis  I.,  b^gan  to  dispose  of  it  only  four  years  after  his 
father*s  death,  bv  selling  off  part  of  the  buildings  it  contained.  By 
the  year  1551,  the  whok  property  was  alienated  from  the  Crown ; 
and  the  adjacent  Bastille,  one  reason  for  the  construction  of  which 
had  been  the  defence  of  the  royal  residence,  frowned  in  vain  on  the 
work  otf  demolishment  that  immediately  commenced.  In  a  few 
years  all  its  walls  had  been  levelled,  all  its  ditches  and  ponds  filled 
up,  all  its  *'  pear-trees,  apple-trees,  cherry-trees^  and  vines"  uprooted ; 
and  a  maze  ci  streets,  covering  all  the  space  it  had  occupied,  and 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  Rue  des  Liom^  still  sug^^ive,  by  their 


names,  of  the  ancient  scene,  were  ere  long  crowded  with  a  popuLi- 
tion  forgetful  of  the  Hotel  de  St.  Paul. 

We  turn  to  ite  neighbour,  the  Hotel  des  Tournelles,  so  called  from 
the  number  of  small  towers  upon  its  outer  wall.  It  dated  from 
about  the  year  1390 ;  but  it  was  to  the  Regent  Bedford  it  was'  in- 
debted for  ite  fortune,  good  or  bad  as  it  may  be  considered,  of  be- 
coming a  favourite  residence  of  French  royalty.  The  dukeenlarged 
and  beautified  it  so  much  that  Charles  VII.  and  his  succeasors  gene- 
rally preferred  it  to  ite  opposite  rival.  The  crafty  and  superstitious 
Louis  XL  was  wont  to  occupy  it  as  often  as  he  ventured  to  exchange 
thesecuritvof  Plessis-les-Toursfor  the  uncertainties  of  Paris;  and 
here  that  false  mirror  of  chivalry,  Francis  I.,  held  his  glittering  and 
vicious  court.  It  was  not  so  larce  as  the  Hotel  St.  Paul,  though  its 
enclosure  contained  "  twelve  gaSeries,  two  parks,  and  seven  gar- 
dens ;'*  and  there  is  less  to  be  said  of  its  own  history  than  of  the 
evente  which  happened  in  ite  immediate  vicinity.  To  these,  then,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves. 

It  was  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  under  the  windovi'S  of  the  Hotel 

des  Tournelles  that,  in  1559,  the  famous  tournament  was  held  in 

which  Henry  II.  lost  his  life.     He  received  in  his  right  eye  a 

'  er  from  the  lance  of  the  Count  de  Montgommeri,  or  **  Mum- 

Embi,"  as  some  writers  call  him  (whose  family,  by  the  way,  we 
e  was  connected  with  the  ancestors  of  that  modern  jouster  the 
late  Earl  of  Eglintoun),  and  died  next  day  of  the  wound,  after 
having  had  the  goodness  to  pardon  the  Count  for  the  accident.  II is 
queen,  however,  the  too  celeorated  Catherine  de  Medicis,  was  not 
80  magnanimous ;  she  persecuted  Montgommeri  relentlessly  ;  and, 
in  his  absence,  for  he  contrived  to  escape  at  the  time,  had  him  con- 
denmed  to  death,  and  executed  in  effi^,  as  the  assassin  of  her  hus- 
band.    Relentlessly,  we  say,  for  it  was  not  till  fifteen  years  had 
elapsed  that  he  at  last  fell  into  her  hands :  he  was  taken,  after  a 
dei^)erate  resistance,  in  the  time  of  Domfront,  tried,  and  we  need 
scarcely  add,  condemned;  then  he  was  frightfully  tortured,  and 
finally  beheaded.     It  would  seem  almost  impoaaible,  from  all  the 
cinurostances,  that  there  could  have  been  any  foul  play  on  his  part 
at  the  tournament,  yet  the  Buspicioii  of  ti-oachery  and  design  was 
common  enough  at  the  time  ;  and  the  notorious  astrologer,  Noetro- 
danaus,  patronized  as  he  was  by  Catherine  herself,  narrowly  escaped 
being  burned  as  a  wizard,  for  having  distinctly  foretold  the  violent 
death  of  the  king ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  for  his  supposed  connexion 
with  a  presumed  conspiracy  to  effect  it.     As  a  curiosity,  we  may 
translate  literally  the  obscure  quatrain  which  was  thought  to  pro- 
phesy the  occurrence: 

'*  The  yoang  lion  will  overcome  the  old. 

In  battle-fi^d,  by  single  duel; 

In  golden  cage  will  thmal  out  hia  eyes  ; 

Two  wounds  in  one;  thon  to  die;  a  cruel  dealL.*' 

The  •'  golden  cajye"  was  exT)lained — after  the  event  of  course— to 
mean  the  gilded  helmet  whicn  the  king  wore;  and  altogether  the 
lines  were  held  by  the  credulous  to  be  remarkably  exi)licit.  So 
easy  is  it  to  find  fulfilment  for  an  imjpostor's  predictions,  provided 
onlv  they  be  sufficientiy  vague,  and  all  but  intelligible  nonsense. 

But  the  tourney  of  chivalrous  times,  "  the  gentle  passage  of  arms," 
was  not  the  kind  of  encounter  for  which  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Hotel  des  Toumelles  acquired  a  bad  celebrity ;  it  was  as  being 
a  chosen  spot  for  duelling,  and  for  duelling  in  its  worst  shape,  that 
it  was  for  a  long  time  notorious.  Here,  for  instance,  in  1578,  three 
favourites  of  Henrv  III.,  whose  infamous  names  we  shall  not  men- 
tion, met  in  mortal  combat  three  other  courtiers  wdl  worthy  of  such 
steel  as  theirs.  And  mortal,  indeed,  that  combat  was.  T>vo  of  the 
six,  these  two  being  boys  of  eighteen,  were  killed  on  the  spot ;  a 
tliird  died  of  his  wounds  next  day ;  and  a  fourth  about  a  month 
after! 

Tlie  still  more  celebrated  duel  took  place  on  the  same  scene,  iu 
which  Bussy  d'Amboisc  was  kiUed;  and  for  being  concerned  in 
which,  Montmorency -Bouteville  and  his  cousin  Comit  Dcschapelles, 
were  beheaded  six  weeks  after,  at  the  common  place  of  execution. 
This  happened  in  1627,  under  the  administration  of  Richelieu,  avIio 
had  resolved  to  put  down  dueUiug  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 
Wliether  the  Cardinal  merits  unreserved  praise  for  his  stemneh^ 
towards  the  duellist  nobility,  or  whether,  especially  in  this  case,  lie 
was  influenced  by  private  or  political  motives,  remains  a  question. 
This,  however,  is  certain,  that  by  his  inflexible  severity  duelling  iu 
France  then  received  somewhat  of  a  check ;  and  it  might  be  well 
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perhftpa,  for  tiuit  eomttij,  in  Ute  pnsent  iuj,  i|,  on  higher  jviociplw 
than  his  probably  wure,  his  eaacltnenta,  or  at  leaat  the  apiiib  of 
ihem,  were  remed- 

Onljr  foe  about  fift;r  yean  did  tiie  Hotel  dea  ToumelleB  ninire 
its  neighbour  the  Hotel  St.  Paul :  under  Hewy  IV.  the  last  rem- 
uant  (rf  it  disappeared,  to  vield  its  site,  as  in  the  other  case,  to  the 
plans  of  street -builders  and  architects.  As  we  hare  already  said, 
the  degradtid  Place  fioyale  now  occupies  a  portiou  of  that  site,  iud 
the  quarter  is  very  difierent  la  these  days  irom  vluit  it  was  in  days 
uf  yore,  tjtill,  n^alty  has  not  altogether  diserted  the  quarter ,-  the 
Place,  which  at  ibe  rerolution  had  its  name  changed  flist  to  '  Place 
des  F61enSB,'  and  afterward  to  '  PUCe  das  Voagea,'  regained  ile  old 
dignity  in  1811,  and  saw  a  new  statue  of  marbk  erected  in  it  to  re- 
place the  former  one  of  tronie,  which  tLa  revoIationistH  had  re- 
moved, and  probably  converted  into  sou  pieces.  The  present 
statue,  Ulce  the  other,  is  of  Louis  Xlll.,  that  feeble  king,  who  vas 
n  good  confectioner,  a  good  gardener,  a  tolerable  barber,  and  a 
poasablecook;  w1k>  could  compose  music  a  little,  and  paint  a  little — 
and  do  several  other  things  a  tittle  ;  so  that,  according  to  an- 
epitaph  proposed  for  him — 


The  circumjacent  district,  the  "  Marais,"  as  it  is  called,  from  hav- 
ing once  been  a  marsh,  ia  one  of  considerable  industry ;  and  though 
one  would  think  that  pcace;ib!c  and  timid  folk  would  think  it  ratliur 
two  near  the  politically  iiitlummable  Faubourg  St.  Antoine;  it  is 
also  a  iavouritfl  retreat  of  tho  retired  tradesiuen,  the  small  anuui- 
tajit,  the  quiet  families  who  have  seen  better  days,  and  sonic  ricliur 
psiple  of  the  old  schoid.  Its  industry  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  what  aie  called  articles  <k  Paris ;  that  is  to  say,  bronzes, 
mirrors,  time-pieces,  jewellry,  toys,  and  the  lilto  ;  cabinet -making, 
and  especially  cabinet-making  of  the  Qner  idad,  also  employs  lUAuy 
lunds  nere,  amongst  w^om  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  Germans. 

Uui-  subject  has  beeu  two  old  palaces  ;  our  object,  leaving  the 
reader  to  moralize  on  the  pictures  for  liimself — has  been  toeJliibit, 
liiBt,  some  striking  contrasts  which  old  times  present  to  new,  and 
secondly,  some  odd  incongruities  which  existed  in  iJie  old  times 
themselves.  With  one  more  iustunce  of  the  latter,  we  uholl  close  ; 
it  relate  to  the  Bastille,  which,  03  will  have  bt^n  seen,  may  almost 
be  considered  to  have  formed  part  oE  the  Hotel  St.  Paul. 

That  tliL'  Bastille  ww  a  fortress  and  a  state  prison,  and  what 
kind  of  a  fortre«  and  prison  it  was,  are  things  generally  known. 
Farther,  that  as  being  a  fortru«,  and  the  citadel  ot  Paris,  it  should 
occasionally  be  chosen  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  roy^  treasures, 
will  set^m  to  have  been  natural  enough,  even  should  the  fact  be 
new  But  that  such  a  place  ss  the  Bastille  should  ever  have  been 
deliberately  selected  for  the  scene  of  extraordinary  festivity,  may 
periiaps  be  new  to  some,  and  must,  we  sliould  think,  seem  on- 
natural  indeed.  So  it  was,  however,  in  151S,  under  Francis  I. ;  we 
haveui  account  of  a  magnificent  banqnet  given  in  the  Bastille  by 
that  monarch,  on  which  occasiiHi  the  walls  of  the  irmer  court  "  were 
covered  with  cbth  of  his  colour,"  and  "twelve  hundred  tcadita 
made  the  night  seem  tilrA  the  day.'^ 


SOSQS  or  OTIB  UBS. 


ONGS  of  our  land,  ye  are  with  us  for  ever, 

The  power  and  the  splendour  uf  torones  pass  away  ; 
But  ynurs  is  the  might  of  some  for  llowiagrivei, 
'hough  Summer's  bri^t  rosea  or  Autumn's  decay. 


The  bards  may  go  down  to  the  place  of  thsir  slumber*. 

The  l^ro  of  the  charmer  be  hushed  in  the  grave, 
Bat  Su  in  the  f  iiturj  tJie  powar  of  their  nambers 


Tt  vill  waken  an  echo  in  idu^  deep  ^nd  lonely, 

Like  voices  of  ree^  by  the  simimer  hrecze  fanned ; 

It  will  call  Dp  a  spint  for  freedom,  when  only 
Her  breathings  are  beard  in  the  song  of  our  land. 


They  shuw  vB  bright  shadows  of  glory  departed, 
(n  love  that  grew  cold,  and  the  hope  that  wai  1 

The  page  may  be  lost  and  the  pen  long  forsaken. 
And  weeds  may  gtnw  wild  O'er  the  brave  heart  and  hand  ; 

But  ve  are  still  left,  when  all  else  bath  beeu  taken, 
Like  steams  in  the  deaart,  sweet  soot^  of  our  land. 

S<^s  of  our  land,  ye  have  followed  the  stranger, 

With  power  over  ocean  and  desert  afar. 
Ye  have  gone  with  our  wanderers  throngh  distance  and  daiig.'t*, 

And  glaildeni^d  their  path  like  ■  home-guiding  star. 

With  the  breath  of  onr  mountains  in  summen  long  vanislici. 

And  visions  that  passed  like  a  nave  from  the  ssnd. 
With  hope  for  their  country  and  joy  from  her  banished. 


Ibe  snnng  fa  .     _ 

To  bid  the  green  heart  uf  the  fureat  ri. 
But  the  iiine  of  the  mouutiiin,  though  bliutcJ  and  hoary, 

AuJ  the  ruck  in  the  desert,  can  send  forth  a  voice. 

It  is  thus  in  their  triumph  for  deep  desolations, 
While  oceau  waves  roll  or  the  mountains  shall  stand. 

Still  hearts  that  are  bravest  and  best  of  the  nations. 
Shall  glory  and  bve  in  the  aongi  of  their  land. 


SELF-MADE. 

ERHAPS  in  the  history  of  saccenful  men,  bom  poor 
and  surrounded  at  every  step  nith  the  difficulties  with 
wluch  povcrtv  besets  gpnius,  there  does  not  eiixt  n 
more  extraordinary  biography  than  that  of  James 
I  Ferguson.  Many  men  have  succeeded  in  educating 
'  ,  themselves  into  fame  by  the  poeitive  force  of  abilities 

which  could  not  be  kept  down,  and  the  culture  of 
which  rested  mostly  witli  themselves.  Of  this  class 
were  Kirke  White,  and  John  Keats,  who  died,  while 
yet  a  hoy,  after  giving  the  world  a  fr^ment  of  a  poem, 
whose  life  must  be  coeval  with  that  of  the  language 
\vhich  it  enriches.  But  Ferguson  was  a  man  of  dif- 
ferent stamp  and  calibre,  l^ey  set  to  work  with 
their  brains,  and  the  machinery  was  ready  to  hand  ; 
he  had  abeolutely  to  produce  tlie  tools  with  which  he 
dug  and  picked  his  way  into  eminence.  His  story 
may  appear  marvellous  to  those  who  are  constantly 
finding  apolom'cfl  for  inaction  in  the  unfavourableutss 
of  the  conditions  by  which  they  arc  surrounded ;  we 
ahull  hear  him  relate  it  himself,  such  as  he  penned  it 
a  few  years  before  the  termination  ot  a  career  whose 
brilliancy  was  only  equalled  by  its  Mefulness. 

James  Ferguson  was  bom  in  the  year  1710,  a 
few  miles  from  Keith,  an  Inconsideroble  vilWge  in 
the  north  o(  Scotland.  His  father  was  a  very  poor  man,  who  rented 
a  few  acres  of  misorablo  land,  and  had  to  make  a  hard  fight  for  hta 
own  and  his  cliildrena  bread,  with  the  world.  Without  means  to 
send  them  to  school,  he  did  not  neglect  to  educate  tiem  as  best  he 
could.  In  the  evenings  the  family  used  to  atsemble  round  the  fire, 
and  then  the  old  man,  weary  after  his  day's  toil,  would  teach  them 
to  read  and  write  on  pieces  ot  slate,  for  books  were  a  Inrury  even 
then,  and  Scotland  had  not  yet  laid  the  foundation  of  her  cheap 
literature.  James  was  the  onl^  member  of  the  little  groap  who 
shot  up  to  a  boy  without  acquiring  the  means  of  reading,  and  as  he 
soon  became  Beamed  of  his  ignorance  he  put  aU  his  energies  to  the 
test,  to  iiuisl«r  the  difficulties  of  an  old  spelling-bot^  ^ven  him  DJ 


SELF-MADE. 
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.1  kiiiil  friend.  The  task  waa  diffirnlt  and  diaheart<;iiing,  and  he 
f  It  iiK'liued  to  give  it  up  when  an  old  woman,  a  nei|;hU)ur,  came 
to  his  aid  and  helped  him  out  of  hiB  em)>arrasHm('nt6.  it  is  father 
w:is  afltonifihed,  in  a  ^hort  time,  to  hear  him  n'iul  and  ftpell  correctly, 
'I'  \  as  a  rvwaid  for  hia  iwlustry  contrived  by  ^htvr  economy 
• '  •».'nd  him  to  the  Cirammar-school  of  Keith  f>r  three  months. 
*  'Ihis,''  says  Fergiwon,  "w;p  the  only  e<lucation  I  ever 
r  otve*!.**  His  taste  for  mecnanics  aruM;,  he  t^Us  uh,  from 
:i':  ruiil  accident.  Tlie  roof  of  the  lionse  was  decaywl  and  sunk 
i  :  and  he  was  astonished  to  see  his  father  num*  it  with  the 
'  1  »»f  a  prop,  lever,  and  upright  bnar.  For  a  moment  he  con- 
I  'iri«lt>d  his  father's  physical  Ptrun^'th  M-ith  the  m<'chanical 
] '  '-••r  he  had  called  into  requisIMrin  ;  but  a  ^Hi^ht  examimition  con- 
N  I-  lithe  boy-philosopher  that  he  was  wrong,  anj  he  sat  down 
\  »t:».'iitly  to  find  out  tlie  myBtvrii'a  of  the  plane  and  lever  for  him- 
■  'f.  In  the  course  of  his  incpilries  he  invente<l  a  rude  lathe,  oJ 
^  -I'h  he  produced  correct  diaj^ranLs.  Tluse  he  cnrrieu  to  a  geutle- 
n.  proudly  imagining,  like  the  country  gt-ntlcman  tluit  ciune  up 
>  L4>udon  with  the  discovery  of  a  cr>met  which  had  been  blazing 
*.  IV  for  nij^ta  over  Lancashire,  that  the  knowledge  was  new  to 
'•-'  !y«>ne  but  himself.  He  was  quickly  undeceived  ;  but  the  disap- 
:•  nriii  -nt,  insttv-ul  of  depressing,  stntHl  tontimulato  him,  and  gave 
i --  iiund  a  wider  and  derjer  range.  Meanwhile  his  father,  who 
v  IS  growing  iniirm,  saw  with  regret  that  he  could  not  affoid  to  let 
-  L'/fi  time  pass  in  experunents,  fo^  bread  is  a  prime  necessity  io 
*•  ^  homes  of  tJie  poor,  and  science  had  to  yield  to  luicestdty.  James 
.^ui  ♦o  throw  by  his  machines  for  the  herding  of  slieep  and  oxen 
.v.-  ho  was  fre<juently  obliged  to  sit  out  all  nigiit,  he  btgjjii  to  study 
*'it-  stars,  and  m  this  way  acquired  an  amount  of  afitnjuouiical  know- 
'  1^1?,  which  seems  almost  incredible  under  the  circuniiitances.  A 
.'' '^'  years  passed  away,  and  he  entered  tlie  service  of  a  worthy 
fanner  named  Glashan,  an  i^itelligent  man,  and  one  to  whom  he 
'<\  -il  th»»  great  encouragement  he  received.  Glaslian  was  amused 
I'j  <<.^^i  his  servant  lie  down,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  in  tne  ojicu  fields 
*i'  ij';,lit,  and  holding  between  his  eves  and  Tno  stars  a  thread  on 
«!iich  were  strung  a  quantity  of  beads.  Surprise,  however,  gave 
v  ly  to  admiration,  when  he  ^aw  him  map  out  the  position  of  his 
'?;a«ls,  each  reprcacnting  a  star,  upon  a  slicct  of  paper.  When 
Jamt?  explained  to  him  that  his  object  was  to  define  the  positions 
<  :id  distances  of  the  stars,  this  goo<l  man  warmly  espoused  his  Ciiuse, 
^':d  in  order  that  he  should  not  lack  time  to  follow  nis  studies  in  tlie 
' . y-time,  often  did  his  duty  on  the  hills  and  m(X)r8  at  night.  ^*  I  shall 
v  wiXB  have  a  respect  for  tlie  memory  of  tluit  man,"  is  Ferguson's 
r  ;iijxk  in  relating  this  part  of  his  life.  Ho^ini^  brought  the  lad 
'I  ro  contact  with  a  Mr.  (lilchrist,  a  geiitleniun  of  some  scientific 
ui  -.liumentfi,  and  to  him  he  showed  iiis  rude  star  charts.  (lilchrist 
.*  t=5  astonisheti  by  tho^e  [H'rformances,  and  in  his  turn  aniaaed 
']  im.jsi,  by  telling  him  that  the  earth  wiis  round.  He  did  him  good 
»  rvice  also  by  lending  him  maps,  and  furnishing  him  with  drawing 
Hintorials,  none  of  which  lay  idle  in  the  busy  hands  of  his  protege. 
U  hi  1st  engaged  with  them,  "Glashan,"  he  siiys,  "gave  me  more 
Time  than  1  could  reasonably  expect,  and  often  took  the  thrwhing- 
ilail  out  of  my  hands,  and  worked  himself,  while  I  sat  by  him  in 
the  bam,  busy  with  my  compasses,  ruler,  and  pen." 

Ferguson  finishes  a  map  and  takes  it,  always  securing  his  master^s 

c»jncurrence  in  every  step,  to  Mr.  Cyilchrist.     .\s  he  pa-sses  by  the 

gnaumar  school,  he  sees  "  a  genteel-looking  man,"  a  Mr.  Cantley, 

piiinting  a  sun-dial  on  the  wall.     As  he  st<'j;s  to  observe  him,  the 

Bcluolmaster  comes  out  and  asks  what  Fergii.^)n  has  got  under  his 

arm.     The  boy  exhibits  his  maps,  with  which  the  others  are  vastly 

delighted.     Mr.  Cantley  offers  to  teach  him  to  make  sim -dials,  and 

Ferguson  leaves  him  with  a  deep  8en.se  of  his  gentlemanlincHs  and 

intelligence,  and  a  strong  wish  to  cultivate  his  aaiuaintance  further. 

At  Mr.  Gilchrist's  he  meets  with  a  Mr.  Thomas  Grant,  to  whom  he 

is  introduced.  Mr.  Grant  looks  over  his  ma]:>s,  takes  a  great  interest 

in  tlie  boy,  and  offers  him  a  home  in  his  house,  where  he  shall  have 

tlio  l>»nefit  of  the  instructions  of  his  butler,  Mr.   ("aitloy.     As 

Ferguson  "  had  conceiv<.'d  a  high  opinion"  of  the  latter,  he  accepts 

the  oiicr,  and  when  his  term  of  servitude  with  Glashnu  has  exi)ired, 

he  goes  to  Mr.  Grant,  where  every  attention  is  .-]»own  him.     Mr. 

Cantley,  the  butler,  he  pronounces  "  the  most  extniordinary  man  I 

was  ever  acquainted  with,  or  perhajts  ever  shall  see,  for  he  wivs  a 

c«  luplete  master  of  arithmetic,  a  good  mathematician,  a  master  of 

muMc  on  every  known  instrument,  except  the  hasp;  undei-stood 

I^tin,  French,  and  Greek ;  let  blood  extremely  well ;  and  could 


even  prescribe  as  a  physician  upon  any  urgent  occasion."  This  is 
indeea  an  extraordinary  list  of  accompUshments  for  a  butler  in  a 
country  gentleman's  house,  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  J^loreover, 
Cantley  was  self-educated,  and  his  pupil  eoes  to  the  length  of 
saying,  that  with  great  propriety  "  he  might  nave  been  termed,  God 
Almighty's  scholar."  tJnder  the  care  of  this  prodigy,  James  raj »i«  1  ly 
actpiiix's  a  knowledge  of  several  useful  branches  of  learning  ;  and  he 
is  beginning  to  study  geometry,  when  Cantley  leaves  Mr.  Grant  for 
a  situation  m  the  hoasehold  of  the  Earl  of  Fife.  The  pupil  is  incon- 
solable, and  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  stay  after  him ;  so  he 
returns  to  his  father  s  hous^e,  where  he  is  marie  a  present  of  Gor- 
don's (leogi'aphical  Grammar.  There  is  no  figure  of  a  globe  in  it, 
he  tells  us.  although  it  contains  a  description  of  globes,  and  their 
use ;  and  uy  a  careful  study  of  their  details,  he  succeeds  in  making 
one  for  hini^jelf.  It  is  necessarily  rude — a  lump  of  wood  coated 
w  ith  i)a{)er ;  but  it  is  the  first  he  ever  saw,  and  he  is  ^^  ravished  with 
delight ''  to  find  that  with  it  he  can  solve  his  most  perplexing 
prof)k'm3.  Problems,  however,  will  not  feed  hungry  mouths,  not- 
withstanding they  may  stuff  speculative  biions  ;  and  once  more  the 
imn  poverty  drives  him  from  home  into  the  service  of  a  miller. 
This  new  venture  turns  out  badly.  The  miller  is  fond  of  ti])pling, 
and  :  pends  the  best  part  of  his  time  in  the  public-house,  leaving  to 
James  the  almost  undivided  labour  of  caring  the  miU  The  lK>y, 
t<jo,  is  almost  starved,  and  when  locked  up  for  the  night  is  glad  to 
eat  oatmeal  moistened  with  water.  Crlobes  and  Uieories  he  will  not 
abandon,  so  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  leaves  the  miller  to  ^  tipplin;^?, 
and  enters  the  service  of  Dr.  Young,  an  iron-fisted,  Jew-nearted 
physician.  Dr.  Young  tells  the  laa  that  he  will  do  a  score  of  fine 
things  for  him,  and  the  latter,  with  the  natuiul  credulity  with 
which  yQuths  listen  to  the  worst  impostore,  becomes  his  labouring- 
man,  lie  is  kept  Inud  at  work,  and  is**  never  shown  a  book,'' 
becomes  (lisabled  from  over-toil  and  exhaustion,  and  is  bled  by  his 
niii^ter — a  singularly  humane  way  of  restoring  a  sinking  constitu- 
tion. At  the  end  of  three  months  he  resigns  his  place,  and  is  re- 
fused his  wages  by  his  scoundrel  of  a  master,  on  the  plea  that  he 
hiui  not  fulfilled  his  half  year's  engagement.  Janaes  tells  us  that 
at  the  time  he  left  this  skin-flint  Sau^^ndo,  he  had  been  working  for 
a  fortnight,  as  much  as  possible,  with  one  hand  and  arm,  being 
unable  to  lift  the  other.  Again,  he  returns  home  to  lie  down  ill 
for  two  months,  and  have  the  reoovery  of  his  left  arm  despaired  of. 
Dr.  Young,  that  ornament  of  his  profession,  knows  that  he  is  suffer- 
ing, and  that  his  is  the  oidy  professional  aid  within  reach  ;  but  that 
individual  does  not  concern  himself  with  the  case  for  a  moment, 
and  our  hero  is  very  bad,  when  glorious  Cantley  comes  a  distiuice  of 
twelve  miles  to  his  beiUide,  ami  helps  him  on  his  legs.  He  is  very 
weiik,  he  tell  us,  has  lost  all  appetite,  and  confines  himself  to  a 
draught  of  milk  once  a  day. 

Kye  and  brain,  however,  are  as  active  as  ever,  and  to  amuse  him- 
self he  makes  a  wooden  clock,  which  kept  time  pretty  well.  11  ib 
materials  are  not  the  choicest,  for  the  bell  is  the  neck  of  a  broken 
bottle,  yet  it  strikes  clearly  enough,  and  he  is  rejoiced  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  experiment.  All  at  once,  a  new  question  perplexes  him, 
he  wants  to  know  how  a  watch  goes  without  weight  or  line,  and 
regrets  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  ask  Mr.  Cantley.  One  day  he 
sees  a  gentleman  riding  past  the  house,  and  out  he  goes  and  begs 
he  will  let  him  examine  his  watch.  The  stranger  is  charmed  \\  ith 
the  lad's  ingenuousne^,  and  puts  it  intoliis  hands.  The  spring-box 
and  chain  puzzle  him  greatly,  and  he  cannot  understand  how  the 
spring  operates  until  the  stranger  tells  him  to  twist  a  piece  of  whale- 
bone closely  round  his  finger,  and  then  allow  it  to  uncoil.  This 
cleare  up  the  mystery,  and  rich  in  his  new  knowledge,  he  sits  down 
to  make  a  wooden  watch,  with  a  whaltbone  spring !  The  watch, 
when  finished,  like  the  perpetual  motion,  professed  to  have  bc^n 
discovered  by  Mr.  Dundreary,  wont  go  with  the  balance  on,  though 
wdien  that  is  removed,  the  wheels  run  quickly  enough.  As  he  is 
teasing  his  invention  to  remedy  this  striking  defect,  a  clumsy 
neighbour  comes  in,  takes  the  watch  in  his  careless  hands,  drops  it 
through  sheer  inattention,  and  then  walks  on  it  in  the  effort  to 
jjick  it  up.  Old  Ferguson,  always  a  preacher  of  forbearance,  is 
siidly  put  out,  and  threatens  to  beat  the  neighbour,  even  James 
confesses  that  so  mortified  was  he  by  this  disappointment  that  he 
never  af terwanls  attempted  to  construct  that  great  novelty  in  the 
manufacturing  woi'Id — ^a  wc^^lcn  watch  witha  whaJebonespring.  All 
his  trouble,  however,  dor\s  not  go  waste.  He  takes  his  clock,  globe, 
and  maps  to  Sir  James  Dunbar  of  Dum,  trudging  seven  miles 
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with  his  burthen  afoot,  and  interests  that  gentleman  so  much  that 
he  is  commigBioned  to  clean  all  the  clocks  in  the  house.  He  suc- 
ceeds satisfactorily,  and  *■*  then  begins  to  pick  up  some  money  in  that 
way  about  the  country,"  making  Sir  Jameses  house  his  home  by  the 
special  invitation  of  the  owner.  On  the  piers  of  the  gate  were  a 
pair  of  stone  globes ;  Ferguson  looked  at  them,  and  here  is  his  o^oi 
account  of  what  he  did :  "  On  one  of  them  I  painted  with  oil 
colours  a  map  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  on  the  other  a  map  of  the 
celestial,  from  a  planisphere  of  the  stars,  which  X  copied  on  paper 
from  a  celestial  globe  belonging  to  a  neighbouring  gentleman.  The 
poles  of  the  painted  globes  stood  towards  the  poles  of  the  heavens ; 
on  each  the  twenty-four  hours  were  placed  round  the  equinoctial, 
so  as  to  show  the  time  of  the  day  when  the  sun  shone  out  by  the 
boundary,  where  the  half  of  the  globe  at  any  time  enlightened  by 
the  sun  was  parted  from  the  other  half  in  the  shade,  the  enlightened 
parts  of  the  terrestrial  globe  answering  to  the  like  enlightened  parts 
of  the  earth  at  all  times.  So  that  whenever  the  sun  shone  on  the 
globe  one  might  see  to  what  places  the  sun  was  then  rising,  to  what 
places  it  was  setting,  and  all  the  places  where  it  was  then  day  or 
night  throughout  the  earth."  We  believe  those  ingenious  globes  are 
still  preserved  at  Dum. 

Ijady  Dipple  comes  to  visit  Sir  James  Dunbar,  and  a  windfall 
dro}7s  into  the  lap  of  oiur  poor  astronomer.  Her  ladyship  is  taken 
>\  ith  the  globes,  and  employs  James  to  draw  patterns  (in  his  hu- 
mility he  will  not  say  designs)  for  needlework  on  aprons  and 
gowns.  The  aristocratic  example  is,  of  course,  followed  by  the  ladies 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  is  getting  rich,  so  numerous  are  his 
oommiasions.  His  father  shares  }m  good  luck — another  instance  of 
the  many  eminent  men  who  have  not  forgotten  their  parents  with 
their  poverty.  All  the  while  he  cannot  leave  off  star-gazing  and 
measuring  the  celestial  distances  with  the  old  bead-strmg.  He 
even  constructs  a  celestial  globe  for  himself,  marking  the  tracks  of 
the  planets  with  an  accuracy,  which  subsequent  experience  con- 
lirmed.  So  real  to  him  is  his  experience  that  he  sometimes  imagines 
he  sees  the  ecliptic  in  heaven,  **'  among  the  stars,^  like  a  broad 
circular  road  for  the  sun's  apparent  course.''  and  further,  he 
fancies  the  paths  of  the  planets  to  resemble  the  narrow  ruts 
made  by  cart  wheels,  sometimes  on  one  side  of  a  plain 
roiid,  sometimes  on  the  other."  There  also  comes  to  Sir  James's 
a  I\Ir.  Haird,  son-in-law  of  Lady  Dipple,  who  invites  him  to 
come  to  his  house  where  he  shall  have  free  access  to  his  library 
and  all  facilities  of  drawing.  Thither  he  goes  for  eight  months,  and 
learns  to  paint  portraits  with  some  fidelity ;  and  there  he  finds  it 
is  much  ejusier  to  draw  from  the  life  than  from  any  picture  whatever, 
as  nature  is  more  striking  than  any  imitation  of  it.  Lady  Dipple 
thinks  he  will  make  his  fortune  as  a  painter ;  Mr.  Baird  thinks  the 
rural  gentry  ought  to  subscribe  a  sum  sufficient  to  start  him  in 
Edinburgh,  but  the  project  fails.  Her  ladyship  is  annoyed,  but 
offers  him  bed  and  board  in  her  house  for  one  year,  which  she  sub- 
sequently extends  to  two,  if  he  will  go  to  Edinburgh.  He  sets  out 
for  the  metropolis,  and  carnes  an  introduction  to  Mr.  John  Alex- 
under,  the  pamter,  who  disinterestedly  offers  to  teach  him  to  paint 


in  oils,  if  he  will  serve  him  for  seven  years,  and  induce  his  frienrls 
to  maintain  him  for  that  period.     He  goes  to  Dr.  Keith,  to  wboTii 
he  makes  an  open  breast  of  his  difficulties.     The  doctor  advises  him 
to  draw  in  Indian  ink  on  vellum,  sits  to  him  for  a  portrait,  aii<l 
sends  him  with  it,  and  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Lady  Jane 
Douglas.     He  is  well  received,  and  paints  her  and  her  mother's 
portrait,  in,  the  identical  room  in  which  Napier  invented    his 
logarithms,  and  which  the  Lady  Jane  tells  him  he  may  use  as  often, 
as  suits  him,  if  he  thinks  the  association  would  inspire  him.     Busi- 
ness  begins  to  pour  in  upon  him,  and  he  is  rapidly  accumulating 
his  earnings,  by  an  art  which  supported  him  professionally  for 
six-and-twenty  years.     On  a  sudden  lie  gets  a  violent  inclination  to 
study  anatomy,  surgery,  and  physic,  which  drives  all  thoughts  of 
astronomy  away  for  a  season,  and  under  the  impression  that  he  was 

?[ualified  to  act  as  a  medical  practitioner,  he  set^ed  down  near  his 
ather's  place  to  heal  the  population.     He  brings  with  him  a  good 
store  of  medicines  and  plasters,  but  they  do  not  sell — ^lie  obtains  no 
practice,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  he  goes  to  Invemees, 
where  he  resides  as  a  painter  for  a  year-and-htdf.    Then  the  old 
passion  for  astronomy  siezes  him  again,  and,   after  considerable 
labour  and  trouble,  he  projected  the  ^tronomical  Rotula,  which  was 
engraved  by  Cooper,  of  Edinburgh,  and  publidied  by  subscription. 
This  invention  continued  to  be  a  standing,  remunerative  property, 
until  1752,  when  the  style  was  changed,  and  it  lost  its  total  value. 
He  next  begins  the  construction  of  Orreries,  the  machinery  of  which 
is  entirely  modelled  on  his  own  designs ;  of  two  or  three  he  makes 
presents,  the  others  sell  and  attract  general  notice  from  their  siui> 
plidty  and  perfection.    The  Koyal  Society  opens  its  arms  to  him, 
and  one  night  he  goes  down  with  the  president,  Martin  Folkes,  to 
exhibit  a  machine  showing  the  moon  and  the  earth's  path  in  the 
heavens.    Thenceforward  his  life,  as  a  scientificest,  is  an  unbroken 
success.     "It  is  now  thirty  years,"  he  says,  "since  I  came  to 
London,  and  during  all  that  time  I  have  met  with  the  highest 
instances  of  friendsliip  from  all  ranks  of  people  both  in  town  and 
country,  which  I  do  here  acknowledge  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
gratitude ;  and  particularly  the  goodness  of  our  present  gracious 
sovereign,  who,  out  of  his  privy  purse,  allows  me  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  which  is  regularly  paid  without  any  deduction."    Soon  after 
he  is  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  enjoys  an  honour 
which  was  thought  worthy  of  beinc  conferred  on  Newton — admis- 
sion without  initiatory  or  annual  fees.     George  HI.  delights  to 
honour  him,  and  he  is  an  occasional  visiter  at  the  palace,  where  tlie 
king  converses  with  him  upon  scientific  subjects.     It  is  generally 
thought  he  is  poor,  and  mammon,  appreciative  of  merit,  loads  him 
with  presents,  anonymous  and  professed,  but  on  the  16th  November, 
1776,  he  dies  quietly,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  bequeaths 
£6,000  to  his  family.     Such  is  an  outHne  of  the  career  of  James 
Ferguson,  who  raised  himself  bv  appUcation  as  much  as  by  talent 
from  the  position  of  a  herd-boy  to  the  private  guest  of  a  great 
monarch.     We  have  written  in  vain  if  the  moral  of  his  Ufe  is  not 
enough  obvious  already. 


THE    END. 
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